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The Labour Month in Brief 


By June, employment had expanded 
sufficiently to absorb almost all persons 
seeking work. Lay-offs had occurred in 
some industries as output reached or 
exceeded demand, but seasonal expansion 
elsewhere more than offset such declines in 
employment. Total labour income was at 
an all-time high. A cloudy industrial 
relations picture brightened with the term- 
ination of the four-month strike of asbestos 
mine and mill workers in Quebec. 


Employment 


By the beginning of (May, the index of 
industrial employment had turned upward 
after a four-month period of decline. All 
forms of construction—highway, industrial, 
residential—were now under way. Food 
processing of early crops had begun and 
tourist trade was stimulating expansion in 
the services and retail stores. Both water 
and highway transportation were in full 
swing. 

Lay-offs had occurred in some manufac- 
turing firms, however, particularly ship- 
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building and textiles. Nickel mines had 
reduced their staffs considerably but, with 
trained miners at a premium, the workers 
were quickly absorbed by other .mines. 
Despite employment contractions in some 
industries, employment in 1949 at no time 
has fallen below the 1948 level. 

Unemployment was rapidly disappearing 
with claims for unemployment insurance 
falling from 208,800 at the first of March to 
95,800 at the beginning of June. This 
contrasted sharply with the situation in the 
United States where unemployment was 
still advancing in the first week in June. 
The number of unplaced applicants in 
Canada continued their steady decline, 
totalling 144,600 by June 23. Currently, 
registrations were being swelled by students 
seeking summer work. 

Kmployment varied from region to 
region. Employment conditions in the 
Prairie and Pacific regions were particu- 
larly favourable, but lay-offs in manufac- 
turing had temporarily restrained operations 
in Quebec, the Maritimes, and, to a minor 
degree, in Ontario. 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Industrial Relations 


A few prolonged strikes in the past few 
months have marred what, on the whole, 
has been a period of peaceful industrial 
relations. Two major labour disputes, the 
one involving 4,650 asbestos workers and 
millworkers in Quebec, the other, 1,500 
seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
accounted for 76 per cent of the time lost 
due to strike action during May. Settle- 
ment has since been reached on the asbestos 
strike, however, and between June 24 and 
July 4 work had been resumed in all mines. 

Eleven per cent of the time lost due to 
industrial strike during May was accounted 
for by the strike of construction labourers 
in Toronto. This dispute was terminated 
by the end of the month, although the 
terms of settlement were indefinite. The 
total time loss in May was 174,150 man- 
working days, or 0-22 per cent of the 
estimated working time of all wage and 
salary workers during the month. 

The effects of the two major strikes were 
reflected in the heavy toll of man-hours 
lost during recent months. During the first 
five months of 1949 preliminary figures 
showed that 48 strikes and lockouts in- 
volving 15,000 workers brought about a time 
loss of 530,800 man-working days. For the 
same period of 1948, 61 strikes involving 
19,000 workers caused a time loss of 424,000 
days. 


Cost of Living 


The cost-of-living index rose for the third 
consecutive month during June, reversing 
the downtrend of the first three months of 
1949. The degree of fluctuation had been 
small during the year, however, ranging 
from 159-2 in March to 160:5 in June. 
Relatively little change has occurred in the 
cost of living since the third quarter of 1948. 

The increase during June was entirely 
due to the rise in the price of food. All 
other major items affecting the cost of living 
either remained unchanged or declined. 
The price of food began its uptrend during 
May and was attributed to seasonal advances 
in the cost of meat and increased purchases 
of fresh fruit and vegetables. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing continued to edge 
upward, reaching a new peak of 98:1 cents 
at April 1. Hourly earnings during 1949 
have consistently held a lead of about 10 
per cent over those of the previous year. 
At the beginning of April, workers in the 
‘durable goods manufacturing were receiv- 
ing 105-7 cents per hour and in non- 
‘durables manufacturing, 90:2 cents. 
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Relatively little fluctuation occurred in 
the number of hours worked in manufac- 
turing, with 42-9 hours recorded for the 
week ending April 1. This compared with 
41-6 weekly hours during the same period 
in 1948. 

Throughout the first four months of 1949, 
the real weekly wages of the wage-earner 
in manufacturing exceeded all previous 
peace-time records. A fractional gain 
during March brought the index of real 
wages to an all-time high of 107-9 at 
April 1. 


Retail Sales 


Retail trade was extremely active during 
April following a minor slump during the 
winter. The dollar value of sales during 
April indicated a gain of 17 per cent over 
the year, aS against a yearly advance of 
one, five and six per cent during the months 
of January, February and March. Having 
Easter in April this year was partially 
responsible for the exceptionally large gain. 

Sales in the January-to-April period of 
1949 totalled $2,211,610,000, a gain of 8 per 
cent over the 1948 comparative total of 
$2,055,590,000. 


Labour Income 


Total labour income in Canada during 
the first quarter of 1949 was approximately 
11 per cent higher than in the same period 
last year. Advances in average weekly 
earnings and a slight increase in employ- 
ment were responsible for the rise. Labour 
income during the first three months of 1949 
totalled $1,818,000,000. 

From February to March, 1949, how- 
ever, labour income remained unchanged. 
Advances in the secondary industries, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and 
the services were counterbalanced by losses 
in the primary industries, forestry, fishing 
and trapping. 


Export Trade 


Canada’s domestic export trade, while 
increasing seasonally during May, was 
sightly below the May, 1948, level. 
According to recent trade returns, domestic 
exports during May were valued at 
$272,900,000, indicating a 13 per cent gain 
over April but a 3-4 per cent loss over the 
year. Aggregate value for the first five 
months of 1949, amounting to $1,169,600,000, 
was slightly above the corresponding total 
of $1,166,600,000 in 1948. 

Shipments to the United States during 
May increased in value over both April 
and May last year, while those to the 
United Kingdom showed a monthly gain 
but a yearly drop. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Canadian Association 
Labour of Administrators of Labour 
legislation Legislation, an organization 
authorities of Dominion and _  Pro- 
confer in vincial Government Labour 
Ottawa officials, met for its eighth 


annual conference in 
Ottawa on May 16-18. All the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, were repre- 
sented by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
or other chief officer and most of these 
had additional representatives; from some 
provinces, the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Representatives of two Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards also attended. New- 
foundland was represented for the first 
time. 

Industrial safety was given special atten- 
tion at the Conference. At a dinner meet- 
ing under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Dominion Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Edward A. Nyegaard, Deputy 
Industrial Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Labour, spoke on the 
organization of that Department with 
particular emphasis on the place and organ- 
ization of the factory inspectorate. Mr. 
Nyegaard also addressed a _ session on 
labour inspection and accident prevention 
when he gave more detailed information 
on safety and health regulations in New 
York. The factory inspectors held a special 
session to discuss the prevention of accidents 
in woodworking and metal industries. 

Other topics on the agenda of the Con- 
ference were apprenticeship and vocational 
training; accident statistics; and the place 
and function of the Canadian Standards 
Association in industrial safety. 

The following were elected officers of the 
Association for the coming year: President, 
James Thomson, Deputy ‘Minister of 
Labour, British Columbia; first vice- 
president, W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba; second 
vice-president, N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, New Brunswick; 
secretary-treasurer, Evelyn Best, Dominion 
Department of Labour. Gerard Tremblay, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Quebec, is 
Past President. 

Provincial representatives attending the 
Conference included—Alberta: K. A. Pugh, 
Chairman, Board of Industrial Relations; 
British Columbia: James Thomson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, F. P. Archibald, 
Secretary, Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
Manitoba: Elliott Wilson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; Newfoundland: George T. 
Dyer, Assistant Labour Relations Officer; 
New Brunswick: F. C. Sherwood, Chief 


Factory and Boiler Inspector, H. F. White, 
Director of Minimum Wages and Labour 
Relations; Nova Scotia: R. E. Anderson, 
Secretary, Department of Labour, Miss 
Zilpha Linkletter, Statistician, Department 
of Labour; Ontario: F. J. Hawes, Director 
of Apprenticeship, F. W. Ehmke, Senior 
Inspector, C. Grant Gibson, Examiner of 
Plans, J. Wibberley, Miss Mary McLaughlin, 
Inspectors, Department of Labour, H. J. 
Chater, Provincial Statistician, Eric Coates, 
Finance Officer, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Alan MacDonald, Statistician, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Quebec: Jean- 
Paul Deslierres, Secretary, Superior Labour 
Council, Dr. Bertrand Bellemarre, Industrial 
Hygienist, Department of Labour, Clovis 
Bernier, Chief Inspector, Department of 
Labour, Wilfrid Beaulac, Assistant to Chief 
Inspector, F. O’Carroll, Inspector, Cyprien 
Miron, Chief Conciliation Officer, Jean- 
Paul Ferland, Conciliation Officer, Gabriel 
Rousseau, Technical Counsellor of Appren- 
ticeship, L. Gerrard, E. Guenette, Appren- 
ticeship Commission; Saskatchewan: H. S. 
Elkin, Deputy Minister of Labour, J. H. 
Williams, Superintendent of Wages and 
Hours Branch. 


This year, for the first 


Montreal time in its history of 69 


Pe F years, the International 
et Sie Brotherhood of Boiler 
Lael Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
HES ; and Helpers of America 
International 


held its annual convention 
in Canada. 

More than 800 accredited delegates, rep- 
resenting a total membership of approxi- 
mately 200,000, of whom some 9,000 are 
Canadians, convened in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, ‘Montreal, May 2 to 13. 

The keynote address was given by the 
President of the Brotherhood, Charles J. 
MacGowan. Its theme was, “we build for 
today in order to take care of tomorrow.” 

In a speech welcoming the convention to 
Canada, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, enlarged upon the fine 
service rendered by organized labour in 
both Canada and the United States during 
the war and drew attention to labour’s 
consequent enhanced influence, as well as 
its rapid growth in membership in recent 
years. He extended a special welcome to 
President MacGowan, who spent his boy- 
hood in Britain and his young manhood 
in Canada. “We Canadians,” he said, “who 
have remained at home are always delighted 
to welcome back those of our number who 
have wandered to a not too far country, 
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particularly perhaps those who have 
achieved, fame and high distinction in the 
land of their adoption.” 

In his reference to Communism the Min- 
ister said: “I want to make this very clear 
—as long as I have the honour to hold 
the post of Minister of Labour for the 
Dominion of Canada, there will be no 
compromise with communist tactics in the 
ranks of labour. I regard Communism as 
a menace to organized labour; to our own 
people generally; and to our way of life; 
and while there’s breath in my body I shall 
fight Communism and make no mistake 
about. that.” 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
included: (1) a demand that communist 
influence and infiltration be eliminated from 
all labour bodies, as vital to the welfare, 
safety and future of the international trade 
union movement; (2) a commendation of 
certain Canadian international unions for 
their “untiring efforts to keep the Canadian 
labour movement clean of Communism”; 
(3) a recommendation that some definite 
form of health insurance be established 
for all workers in the United States and 
Canada. 


The Report of the Staff 


Training Training Branch of the 
in the Civil Service Commission 
Public for the fiscal years 1947-48 
Service and 1948-49 shows that 
of Canada more than 35,000 civil 

Servants, representing 28 


departments of Government, participated in 
some form of organized “in-service” train- 
ing during the two-year period. Training 
courses included induction and orientation, 
designed primarily for new employees; 
supervision; leadership; government admin- 
istration for entrants in the junior adminis- 
trative assistant class; work skills, such as 
filing; refresher courses in stenography and 
typewriting; first-aid training. 

The training program is under the 
direction of the Staff Training Division 
of the Civil Service Commission and has 
as its purpose the attainment of the 
following objectives: (1) to improve the 
overall efficiency of the Service; (2) to 
improve the efficiency of the individual 
civil servant; (3) to raise morale; (4) to 
improve employer-employee relationships; 
(5) to prepare employees for advancement; 
(6) to provide opportunities for indi- 
vidual development; (7) to increase job 
satisfaction and pride in the Service. 

The Commission’s role is primarily that 
of a co-ordinator and the general policy 
is to encourage each department to carry 
out its own training. It is felt that train- 
ing can be most effectively presented by 
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department officers who know the depart- 
ment, its organization, procedures and 
personnel, and from whom instruction is 
therefore more readily accepted. 

The Staff Training Branch reports that 
twelve departments have full-time Training 
Officers with staffs ranging from one to 
twenty-five. Four or five other depart- 
ments are carrying out training activities 
as a part-time function of a member of 
the staff of the Personnel Division. Still 
other departments are now in the process 
of organizing Staff Training Divisions. 
Specialized courses have been developed to 
meet specific departmental needs, as, for 
example, the Post Office Department’s 
course for Postal Inspectors and the course 
for Investigators prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

Central training courses are more appro- 
priate for certain categories of staff or types 
of work, for reasons of ease of administra- 
tion and economy of operation, and these 
are conducted by the Staff Training 
Division. At present they include “Insti- 
tutes” for departmental instructors, the 
stenographic school, and the course for 
Junior Administrative Assistants. 

As no single method of instruction can 
be applied with uniform effectiveness to all 
types of training, the general policy is to 
select the method best suited to the train- 
ing contemplated, having regard to the 
availability of personnel and facilities, and 
economy of operation. The conference 
method has proved very satisfactory in the 
training of supervisors. Other methods 
employed are the lecture method, where a 
considerable amount of factual informa- 
tion is to be presented; panel discussion; 
classroom instruction for the teaching of 
mechanical skills such as shorthand and 
typewriting; the demonstration method for 
courses such as filing; visual aids through 
films; correspondence courses; manuals and 
pamphlets. 

Training is not restricted to headquarters 
staffs at Ottawa. Every effort is made to 
extend training facilities to the field. In 
the case of large departments such as Post 
Office, Veterans Affairs, and Unemployment 
Insurance that have reasonably large con- 
centrations of staff at certain outside 
centres, full-time Training Officers have 
been appointed in each district or region, 
who administer the training program under 
direction and with advice and encourage- 
ment from headquarters. For departments 
such as ‘Transport, National Revenue- 
Customs and Excise, and Mines and 
Resources, however, whose field staffs are 
scattered across the country at hundreds 
of points with no substantial number at 
any one locality, training in the field 


becomes a more difficult problem. In such 
cases, Training Officers attached to head- 
quarters may visit the various centres at 
fairly regular intervals, or training may be 
carried out by correspondence courses 
administered by the headquarters Staff 
Training Division. Frequently, training is 
arranged on a local basis in co-operation 
with staff of other departments located at 
the same centre. 

In addition to in-service training, the 
Commission publicizes available educa- 
tional opportunities and encourages civil 
servants to enrol in courses that would 
improve their qualifications, thus bene- 
fiting both themselves and the Service. 
DVA Correspondence Courses are available 
to civil servants lacking high school 
entrance standing. A survey of evening 
classes offered by secondary schools and 
evening classes and extramural courses 
offered by colleges and universities is made, 
and information obtained to assist in 
counselling employees interested in further- 
ing their education. 

At the instigation of the Commission’s 
Staff Training Division, the Civil Service 
Regulations were amended to provide for 
educational leave in specific circumstances. 
An Educational Leave Committee has been 
set up to consider all such requests for 
leave. 


Meeting in Montreal at the 


National end of April, the National 
Employment Employment Committee, 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Panvencsinedudzes Wa Js uluindalivol 
Montreal Winnipeg, recommended 


that the National Council 
of Canadian Universities consider the 
problem of finding adequate employment 
for Displaced Persons with European 
university training, after they had com- 
pleted their contract employment in 
Canada. 

It was pointed out that many of the 
Displaced Persons who had been brought 
to Canada to work on farms or in mines, 
or other form of manual work, were 
trained in several of the learned profes- 
sions and hence were in reality misplaced 
persons, if they continued at purely manual 
work. It was the opinion of the Committee 
that adequate means should be provided for 
appraising the qualifications of such persons 
in accordance with Canadian standards, so 
that they could make their best contribu- 
tion to the country’s welfare. “Refresher 
courses” would be necessary 1n many cases, 
and this, it was held, “was very much a 
problem for the Universities as well as the 
Department of Labour.” 


There was, it was stated, a serious 
shortage of teachers and nurses throughout 
Canada, as well as doctors and dentists in 
many of the more sparsely settled portions 
of the country and it was felt that steps 
might be taken to place qualified Displaced 
Persons in such types of employment. 


Other matters considered by the Com- 
mittee included the status of private 
employment agencies, the problem of 
unemployables, the placement of older 
workers and several of the technical 
aspects of the work of the National 
Employment Service, especially as they 
affected the administration of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


The next meeting of the National 
Employment Committee will be held in 
Ottawa, toward the end of July. 


The Exchequer Court of 


Exchequer Canada, in a decision 
Court June 15, holds that the 
rules on plaintiff, in computing his 


income tax for the year 
1945, was entitled to deduct 
dues he paid a labour union from the total 
of wages earned. 

An amendment to the Income Tax Act, 
effective January 1, 1949, specifically bars 
such deductions in future returns. 

Just what classes of union workers who 
paid taxes in previous years will now be 
entitled to rebates—assuming the Court’s 
decision is not appealed or is sustained on 
appeal—can only be determined, a “high 
official” of the Income Tax Division in 
Ottawa states, after an exhaustive study of 
the many factors involved, one of them 
being the question of necessity in a 
particular case of the worker maintaining 
membership in a union as a condition to 
his holding his job. 

Pending such study and decision of policy 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
says the official, it will be impossible to 
answer inquiries respecting individual cases. 


union dues 


Reports received by the 
Displaced Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Persons make Humphrey Mitchell, from 
good in the gold mining areas of 
gold mines Northern Ontario and 

Quebec, indicate that immi- 
grants from the Displaced Persons’ camps 
in Europe have proved themselves to be 
able and willing employees. 

One report from the general manager of 
a large Ontario gold mine showed that 84 
per cent of the 172 secured through the 
Canadian Metal Mining Association had 
completed their contract and 92 per cent 
of all DP’s employed were still with the 
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Company. In addition, 53 DP’s who had 
completed their contracts with timber 
companies had applied for and been given 
employment at this mine. 

“With very few exceptions,” the manager 
stated, “these men have demonstrated 
their appreciation of the opportunities 
offered in a free country. Their eagerness 
to invest their savings in Canada Savings 
Bonds was an example of their confidence 
in Canadian institutions and of their inten- 
tion to establish themselves as permanent 
citizens.” 


The Second National Con- 
Conference ference on the Citizenship 
on citizenship Problems of New Immi- 


problems grants met in Montreal on 
of new May 5, bringing together 
immigrants some 130 representatives of 


voluntary and governmental 
agencies scattered throughout the Dominion. 
This conference, sponsored and organized 
by the Canadian Citizenship Council, is 
but one example of the work being done 
by that organization in the field of immi- 
grant assistance and education. 

Co-chaired by General H. D. G. Crerar 
and Dr. André Taschereau, the Council, 
which was founded in 1941, has just pub- 
lished its Annual Report. This gives some 
indication of the program being directed at 
the conversion of European immigrants to 
Canadian citizens. 

Emphasis is being placed on the training 
of teachers for the education of the new- 
comers. Courses in English and on Cana- 
dian citizenship have been prepared, and 
techniques for their effective application 
developed. Various pamphlets, handbooks, 
and notes dealing with these topics have 
been published, and during the present year, 
it is planned to extend this activity into 
the field of instruction in the French 
language. 

Miss Florence Gaynor, on loan from the 
Alberta Department of Education has been 
appointed Immigrant Education Consultant, 
and through her, the services of the Council 
are available to provincial departments of 
education, immigrant employers, and such 
voluntary organizations as may be con- 
cerned with the rapid assimilation of immi- 
grant groups in Canadian life. Included 
among the agencies taking advantage of 
these services during the past year were the 
Departments of Education of Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 

Groups interested in obtaining the ser- 
vices of the Canadian Citizenship Council, 
or information relevant to its work, may 
write to Mr. John P. Kidd, the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, at the national office, 
46 Elgin St., Ottawa. 
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To provide “an integrated 
educational program suited 


Educational {the needs of the unions 
prostaa) of and their members” has 
Canadian been the objective of the 
ooue sean Canadian Congress of 
o 


Labour for a number of 
years. 

The annual convention of the Congress 
in 1946 set up an educational committee 
and assigned it two specific tasks: 
(1) acquainting new members of the Con- 
gress with its traditions, history and 
objectives; (2) training leaders of local 
unions in the proper conduct of the day- 
to-day affairs of the union. This program 
almost at once led to requests for the 
setting up of regional and district schools 
and labour institutes, the supplying of 
visual aids, pamphlets and other textual 
material. 

The 1946 conventions took action also 
with a view to obtaining the co-operation 
of the universities, both in the matter of 
drawing up courses of study and in pro- 
viding special instructors. It recommended 
that short, intensive courses be set up, to 
train prospective study group leaders and 
class instructors. 

During the summer of 1947 a Union 
Summer School Camp was conducted for 
one week in Ontario. This was attended 
by more than 200 union members. Tenta- 
tive plans have been made for establishing 
the Summer Camp on a permanent basis. 

The Educational Committee constituted 
itself “a clearing house” for all the instruc- 
tional programs of the major Congress 
Unions in the United States and Canada. 
With these as a base, the Committee drew 
up an extensive and intensive program of 
education which was presented to the 
annual convention of the Congress in 1948. 

This program recommended the setting 
up of district educational committees, 
whose functions it would be to co-ordinate 
local union programs and resources. It 
also provided for the training of in- 
structors, and the establishment of short- 
course summer and winter schools and 
week-end institutes. Provision was made 
too, for assembling and, where necessary, 
publishing study material. 

Valuable assistance was given by the 
Universities of Toronto, Western Ontario, 
McGill, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 

During the winter and spring of 1949, 
week-end institutes were conducted in 
Nanaimo and Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta; Regina 
and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Kitchener, London, Hanover, 
and Ottawa, Ontario; and Montreal, 


Quebec. In addition, a union winter 
school, with an enrolment of 125 unionist 
students, was conducted for one week at 
the Ajax campus of the University of 
Toronto in co-operation with the Institute 
of Industrial Relations of the University. 


The major courses at the latter school 
included instruction in job evaluation, time 
study, the union contract and its obser- 
vance, human problems in _ industrial 
organization, economic and political trends, 
the union in modern society, co-operatives 
and credit unions, corporation finance and 
union publicity. Minor courses of study 
were also provided on the structure and 
function of municipal, provincial and 
federal government in Canada, public 
speaking and meeting procedures, the work 
of a local education committee, labour 
law, current Canadian economic problems, 
philosophy for the worker and the job of 
a steward. Prominent Union leaders, Con- 
gress officials and members of the staff of 
the University provided leadership and 
instruction. At the conclusion of the school 
sessions at Ajax, a staff seminar was held 
at Searboro for full-time union officers. 
Subjects studied included: how to present 
the union case to Labour Relations Boards; 
union-management relations and the role 
of the union in modern society; techniques 
in negotiations and arbitration; and time 
study and wage incentives. The schools 
and institutes were under the direction of 
Mr. Howard Conquergood, Director of 
Welfare and Education, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

The attendance at the week-end institutes 
varied considerably, the largest groups being 
those at Montreal and Vancouver. A total 
of approximately 1,000 attended the classes. 
In most instances, the institutes concluded 
their sessions with a public dinner and 
meeting which were attended by the leading 
citizens of the several communities. 

The experience gained has encouraged the 
education Committee of the Congress to 
continue and to extend its work. Plans 
are being made to conduct institutes in all 
of the four Maritime provinces during the 
autumn of 1949. 


Professor C. W. M. Hart’s 


Study of paper, Industrial Relations 
social Research and Social Theory, 
tendencies reporting on his sociological 
in a union investigation of the City of 
community Windsor, and read before 


the Sociology section of the 
Canadian Political Science Association in 
June of last year, has been reproduced in 
pamphlet form by the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Toronto. 
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Professor Hart approaches his study with 
the emphasis on its sociological rather than 
its economic aspects. In this respect, he 
states: “Windsor as a city and the United 
Automobile Workers as a strong segment 
of the labour movement, will be treated as 
a case study of certain social tendencies 
which may well be characteristic of union 
towns generally, or of a certain class of 
union towns.” 

Students of industrial relations and the 
impact of “welfare-unionism” on _ the 
community life of an industrial city, will 
be particularly interested in Professor 
Hart’s findings. 

The investigation was undertaken under 
the auspices and on behalf of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, during the years 1947 and 1948. 


The International Federa- 


Conference tion of Agricultural Pro- 
of IFAP ducers (IFAP) met for 
at Guelph its Third Annual General 

Meeting at the Ontario 


Agricultural College, Guelph, on May 31, 
to consider farm problems and _ co- 
operatives. Representatives from all lead- 
ing nations attended, including Canada, 
France, United Kingdom and United 
States. Sir James Turner, of Great Britain, 
presided. 

Observers were present representing the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, International Co-operative 
Alliance, Associated Countrywomen of the 


World, and the International Labour 
Organization. 
German farm. representatives were 


admitted to the meeting as members, while 
Japanese farmers were represented by an 
observer. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
Dr. H. H. Hannam, president of the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture. 

The delegates were welcomed by Dr. 
H. G. Barton, on behalf of the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture. 

At the opening session, Dr. H. H. 
Hannam, for the Canadian delegation, put 
forward a proposal for consideration by the 
conference, that Governments should be 
approached to buy up surplus farm produc- 
tion on a pool basis, for distribution to 
needy people in countries short of food. 

Mr. V. C. Phelan, as Director of the 
Canada Branch of the ILO, pointed out 
that the ILO has many points of common 
interest with the world farmers’ meeting. 
After briefly outlining the work of the ILO 
in the fields of co-operatives and rural 
welfare, Mr. Phelan extended an invitation 
to IFAP to work more closely with ILO 
on matters of co-operatives. He said that 
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the ILO is interested in ways and means 
of adapting its social security program to 
rural dwellers, and also in farm manpower 
problems. 

The IFAP is a non-governmental body 
of organized farmers, farmers’ co-operatives, 
and related groups, and now has in member- 
ship various associations from more than 


twenty-five countries, representing all 
continents. 

The number of persons 

Sa receiving old age pensions 

Bae sre d in Canada increased from 

ee aes ' 248,289 at December 831, 

Ld tee 1948 to 251,865 as at the 


in Canada. end of the quarter March 


31, 1949. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal- Provincial scheme 
totalled $16,344,100.19 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1949, -as compared with 
$16,352,748.46 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $545,086,852.12. 

The average monthly pension in six 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30, in 
two provinces it was slightly less than $29 
and in the remaining province it was $26.36. 
In only one province was the number of 
pensioners as high as three per cent of the 
total population. 

Pensions were being paid to 9,567 blind 
persons as at March 31, 1949 as compared 
with 9,425 at December 31, 1948. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$643,870.55 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1949, and $645,658.66 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, Federal payments have totalled 
$15,488,133.43. The average monthly pen- 
sion was between $29 and $30 in all prov- 
inces but one where it was $28.58. Pen- 
sioners numbered less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the total population in most 
provinces. 


Following an illness’ of 
several months, Senator 
Bvt James Murdock died at 
j Guelph on Sunday, May 15. 
Mie. He was born in Brighton, 


England, in 1871, and came 
to Canada as a child. 

He entered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a trainman at London, 
Ontario, in 1890. In 1905, he was made 
Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, a position he held until his 
resignation in 1921. He was granted leave 
of absence from October, 1919 to June, 
1920, in order to serve as a Commissioner 
on the Board of Commerce of Canada. 
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Entering politics in 1921, he ran as 
Liberal candidate in South Toronto. 
Although he was defeated in the election, 
he was given the portfolio of Labour in 
the” first Ministry of Rt. Hon. W.” ET: 
Mackenzie King and was elected to the 
House of Commons for Kent County 
(Ontario), by acclamation early in 1922. 


During his term as Minister of Labour 
he represented Canada at a meeting of 
the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva. 

In 1930, he was appointed to the Senate 
and made his home in Ottawa during the 
remainder of his life. 


Mortgage Lending in 
Canada, 1948, which was 
published in May, is the 
second in a series of annual 
reports issued by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. Its purpose is to provide current 
factual information on the volume and 
conditions of real estate financing in 
Canada. 

It is pointed out that “loans made on 
the security of real estate constitutes one 
of the largest and most widely used single 
sources of private finance in Canada... 
and may provide a profitable outlet for 
the investable funds of lending institutions 
and. individuals.” 

The survey covers returns made by five 
groups of institutional lenders. These 
include life and fire insurance companies, 
trust and loan companies and fraternal 
societies, including mutual benefit societies 
and pension fund associations. Loans made 
on new and existing property; non-farm 
and farm real estate; residential and other 
property, are classified and grouped by 
provinces in the report. 

Based on returns received from 118 of 
159 companies active in the mortgage lend- 
ing field, life insurance companies are 
credited with holding $453,000,000, about 62 
per cent of the total. Loan companies hold 
about $173,000,000 or 24 per cent, followed 
by trust companies, with $77,000,000, or ten 
per cent; fraternal societies with $23,000,000, 
or three per cent; and five insurance com- 
panies with $3,000,000, or less than half of 
one per cent. In terms of mortgage loans 
outstanding the 118 companies that made 
returns represent 94 per cent of the coverage 
and over 95 per cent in terms of loans made 
on real estate during the year. 

An added feature of the 1948 survey was 
the inclusion of the real estate lending 
activities of incorporated credit unions, 
They held approximately $65,000,000 in real 
estate loans at the beginning of 1948. 


Real estate 
financing 
in Canada 


However, of the 2,528 credit unions in 
Canada 1,030 were located in Quebec, so 
that a corresponding proportion of their 
loans were concentrated in that province. 


A bulletin issued by the 


Foreign Dominion Bureau of 
investments Statistics at the end, of 
in Canada May, stated that “direct 


investments of United States 
capital in Canadian industries and other 
businesses controlled in the United States, 
showed a further large rise in 1948.” 
Preliminary and incomplete returns received 
by DBS indicated a possible increase of 
$156,000,000 over 1947 and of at least 
$272,000,000 over 1946. 

Total investments of United States 
capital in Canada in 1947 amounted to 
$5,187,000,000. This amount includes in 
addition to manufacturing and _ business, 
government and municipal bonds as well 
as corporation stocks and bonds and 
miscellaneous investments. 


The major portion of the increase during 
the year 1948 was in manufacturing. The 
probable total is now well over $1,600,000,000. 

Investments in Canada of all non- 
residents were estimated by DBS at 
$7,175,000,000, in 1947. Of this amount, 
$1,642,000,000 was from the United 
Kingdom and $346,000,000 from other over- 
seas countries. 


Terminating 37 years of 
Retirement service in the Department 
of Mr.D.jJ. of Labour, Mr. D. J. 
Sutherland Sutherland retired last 


month. 

Mr. Sutherland came to the Depart- 
ment from the organized labour movement, 
being a former member of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

Under the direction of the then Deputy 
Minister, Mr. F. A. Acland, his first. duties 
consisted of the compilation of statistics 
pertaining to industrial disputes. 

When the Wages Branch was formed 
he became one of the first wage analysts 
of the Department. In this work his 
surveys took him from coast to coast and 
he gained an expert knowledge of working 
agreements. 

From 1932 to 1942 he was chief of the 
Labour Intelligence Branch and Circulation 
Manager of the Laspour Gazette. In the 
former capacity he became an authority on 
labour organization in Canada and was the 
official representative of the Department at 
every major labour convention in the 
country. During his last seven years of 
service, he was attached to the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Department. 
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In addition to his official duties, Mr. 
Sutherland was active in the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa. 

In his retirement, he plans to keep in 
close touch with the Labour movement with 
which he was so prominently identified. 


President Truman, disturbed 


President by the industrial accident 
Traman’s record of the United States, 
Industrial in March, 1948, instructed 
Safety the Secretary of Labour, 
Conference through the Bureau of 


Labour Standards, to call a 
conference of all groups interested in the 
promotion of industrial safety, with the 
object of developing a practical nation- 
wide program for reducing accidents (L.G., 
1948, p. 1212). 

A preliminary meeting, which brought 
together several hundred representatives of 
management, organized labour, Federal and 
State governments, and national safety 
organizations, was held at Washington in 
September, for the purpose of developing 
the scope, procedure and working plans 
for a more comprehensive meeting to be 
held in March, 1949. Committees were 
appointed to conduct exhaustive studies of 
all phases of the industrial accident 
problem. These committees, the members 
of which served without remuneration of 
any kind, met during the winter months 
and prepared reports. 

In March, 1949, a three-day conference 
of over a thousand delegates was convened 
in Washington. The President in opening 
the Conference declared: “Under the demo- 
cratic way of life, we protect the values of 
human life and human happiness against 
exploitation by individuals or by the State. 
In our democracy an injury to one is the 
concern of all.” 

Secretary of Labour Tobin, after pointing 
out that industrial injuries in the United 
States included 19,000 persons killed annu- 
ally and 90,000 permanent disabilities, 
stated that “safety, like freedom is every- 
body’s business.” 


The reports of the various committees 
all stressed the point that accident pre- 
vention was the collective responsibility 
of all groups—labour, management and 
government. 

An action report, adopted by the confer- 
ence, calls for expansion and support of 
safety education in the nation’s schools and 
colleges from the grades through the 
professional schools. It asks for enact- 
ment of basic State safety laws, providing 
for State consultative and advisory services 
to management and labour for safety 
promotion, and for adequate appropriations 
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for State labour department safety pro- 
grams. The Federal Government is called 
upon to continue and to increase the safety 
services offered the States through the 
Bureau of Labour Standards and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. Insurance 
companies and various national, State, and 
local associations are asked to contribute 
leadership and practical experience to the 
huge task of reducing the annual accident 
toll. 

The report asks that the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety be made 
an annual event as a means of promoting 
a continuing program of safety. “Accident 
prevention not only saves lives, suffering, 
and economic loss—its by-products are 
better industrial relations, higher produc- 
tion efficiency, better citizenship.” 


Reputed to be the first 


AFL and agreement of its kind by 
CIO units units of the AFL and the 
agree to CIO within the same indus- 


try, the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national (AFL) and the 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers Union (CIO) will co-operate in 
obtaining improved contracts with manage- 
ment in the machine cigar industry. 


The New York Trade Union Courter 
states that the policies adopted include: 
(1) a pledge that neither union will “raid” 
the other; (2) that whenever either group 
begins organizing a plant the other will 
not interfere, except to give assistance in 
organization; (3) agreement to exchange 
contracts and other information helpful to 
workers in both unions; (4) the adoption 
of joint legislative programs with respect 
to overtime pay, hours of work, social 
Security, pensions, and government 
legislation. 


The two internationals are said to repre- 
sent nearly 35,000 workers in the cigar 
industry in the United States. About 200 
AFL and CIO delegates concluded the pact 
at a meeting in New York recently. 


co-operate 


Late in May the Executive 
CIO executive Board of the Congress of 


counters Industrial Organizations at 
Communist a meeting in Washington, 
activities took decisive steps to con- 


solidate “right wing” control 
of the organization. 


Reports in New York newspapers stated 
that the Board voted, among other things, 
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to break the then existing tie with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, to 
forbid affiliates to join the WFTU and 
to authorize affiliation along with the 
American Federation of Labour in a new 
world labour group. It was also decided 
to demand the resignation of all Executive 
Board members who refuse to conform to 
CIO policy as set by a convention or by 
the Board itself. 

This latter step was stated to be the 
most drastic yet taken by President Murray 
in his determination to protect the organ- 
ization. The action was approved by 
practically a five to one majority following 
a lengthy discussion, and decided a problem 
that had been developing since the united 
front of the wartime period began to 
collapse following an alleged change in the 
Communist party line, in particular with 
respect to the Marshall plan. 

The CIO’s official paper has pointed out 
that the Board’s action was based on sound 
trade union principles involving the ques- 
tion of whether a Board member, who 
violates general CIO policy, should be 
permitted to remain on the Board, and 
whether an individual union has the right 
to defy policies democratically determined 
by convention action. 


According to the India 


Formation Information Service, the 
of Asian Preparatory Committee 
Federation formed at the ILO Confer- 
of Labour ence in San Francisco in 


June, 1948, met in Indore 
on ‘(May 8 and 9, for the purpose of organ- 
izing an Asian Federation of Labour. 

The Trade Union Federations of the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Burma, Syria, Iran, 
China, Indonesia and Siam indicated their 
endorsement of the establishment of an 
Asian Federation of Labour. 

It was reported that the Committee 
decided to continue its work at Geneva 
during the ILO conference there in June, 
1949. 

Besides considering a draft constitution, 
it was expected that the preparatory Com- 
mittee would devise means for strengthen- 
ing the working class movement in Asia, 
as well as discuss the formation of a new 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


SAFETY CONSCIOUSNESS IN INDUSTRY 


Text of an address prepared under the direction of Dr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, presented to the 
recent Conference on Industrial Safety held in Woodstock, 
under the auspices of the Ontario Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. 


Accident consciousness is as old as the 
history of man as a thinking being. Mere 
untrained observation shows that almost 
every living thing has a desire to keep alive. 
In order to keep alive, all forms of life 
must first obtain means of subsistence and 
in seeking and obtaining those things neces- 
sary for even minimum subsistence there 
have always been elements acting against 
the achievement of this object. The earliest 
hunter must have realized at a very early 
date that he would have to so conduct 
himself that his quarry would not be likely 
to injure or kill him. The earliest fisher- 
man can not have taken very long to learn 
that certain precautions were necessary if 
he was to survive to eat his fish. It seems 
quite certain that those human beings who 
were sufficiently intelligent to realize that 
fire could be of use to them, did not take 
long to realize that unless properly con- 
trolled, this same fire could have very 
unpleasant and even fatal effects. The fact 
that man has survived at all is evidence 
that he must have realized at a very early 
stage, that certain precautions must be 
taken against a great many eventualities. 

In 1657 Newton set forth the principle 
that gravitation is the natural attraction 
of bodies of matter to the centre of the 
earth, but countless ages before that date 
man realized that unless he took care when 
climbing trees he might descend in a way 
which would be most injurious to his 
person. He may not have realized that a 
falling rock was being inevitably attracted 
to the centre of the earth but he didn’t 
take long to realize that he had better get 
out of the way. 

Civilization, as we know it, is a very 
complex subject the discussion of which in 
any comprehensive manner, would involve 
a great deal of controversy. I do not think 
however, that many people would disagree 
with the statement that the first step 
towards the attainment of any kind of 
civilization was a realization that the main- 
tenance of life and the pursuit of any 
measure of liberty or happiness involved 
the overcoming of certain difficulties and 
guarding against unnecessary risks in the 
process. 


As man came to live in organized 
communities he formulated various codes 
of laws setting forth certain principles upon 
which community life was to be based. The 
Book of Deuteronomy contains some of the 
rules of social conduct or laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews. In the 22nd Chapter of 
this Book you will find one of the earliest 
examples of a legal rule regarding safety 
“When thou buildest a new house, then 
thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof 
that thou bring not blood upon thy house 
if any man fall from thence”. 

We have seen that there has long been 
a realization that social and economic life 
was affected by accidents incidental to 
occupations or to life in a community, but 
it is only since the beginning of the indus- 
trial or machine age that there have been 
concerted movements to study means of 
protecting workers against occupational 
risks of accidents and disease. The con- 
centration of large numbers of workers in 
factories and mines and the employment of 
machinery brought into being a number of 
new problems and made more evident the 
importance of some old ones. The accident 
and health problem of the worker was one 
of the latter. 


Modern Safety Legislation 


The realization of the importance of this 
problem in Great Britain is evidenced by 
the passing in 1802 of an Act aimed at the 
“preservation of the health and morals of 
apprentices and others employed in cotton 
mills and other factories”; the establish- 
ment of a Government factory inspectorate 
in Great Britain in 1833; the passing of an 
Act respecting the fencing of machinery, 
provision of other safeguards and the 
reporting of accidents in 1844; and the 
passing of an Act respecting mining in 1872. 

Legislation along similar lines was 
enacted in Belgium in 1810 and in Denmark 
in 1832. The Industrial Code of the North 
German Federation was issued in 1869. 

In the United States, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1877, was the first State to pass 
an Act for the prevention of accidents in 
factories. Pennsylvania initiated mining 
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safety legislation in the United States by 
passing an Act dealing with the ventilation 
of mines in 1869. 

In Canada (as in the United States) we 
have, as you know, a Federal type of gov- 
ernment with a definite allocation of the 
different fields of legislation between the 
Dominion and _ provincial governments. 
Questions relating to factory regulation 
come under that Section of the British 
North America Act dealing with “property 
and civil rights,” which is assigned to the 
provinces for legislative action. 

Factory Acts were passed in Ontario in 
1884, in Quebec in 1885 and in Manitoba 
in 1900. The aims of the framers of these 
three Acts were substantially the same. The 
preamble of the Ontario Act, opens by 
reciting that: 

Whereas special provision should be 
made for the safety, health and well being 


of operatives, employed in and about the 
factories and like places in Ontario. 


The Quebec Act begins: 


Whereas it is desirable to make provi- 
sion for the life and health of persons 
employed in the factories of the Province 
of Quebec 


The Manitoba Act is declared to be: 


An Act for the protection of persons 
employed in factories. ... 


All three Acts agreed in bringing within 
the scope of their provisions manufacturing 
establishments or workshops in which steam 
or other mechanical power is used to work 
machinery and in giving the respective 
Lieutenant-Governors in Council consider- 
able power in the matter of determining 
the application of the Acts. 


Growth of Safety Consciousness 


Some of the clauses of these Acts dealt 
with such matters as the employment of 
women and children; the provision of 
proper sanitation; ventilation for the pur- 
pose of rendering harmless, “so far as is 
reasonably practical”, gas, vapours, dust or 
other impurities generated in the course of 
the manufacturing process; the number of 
workers who may be employed in a given 
space; the guarding of dangerous places; 
protective measures to be taken in case of 
fire; the general duties of employers; the 
appointment and duties of factory in- 
spectors; and the procedures to be followed 
in cases where infringements of the Act 
occur. 

The legislation provided for periodical 
inspection of boilers. There were special 
provisions in regard to the installation and 
operation of elevators and lifts. It was 
forbidden to clean machinery other than 
steam engines, while the machinery was in 
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operation. Dangerous spots which must be 
provided with guards included machinery, 
mill gearing, vats, pans, caldrons, reservoirs, 
wheel races, flumes, water channels, doors, 
openings in floors and walls and bridges. 

In those provinces which did not have 
Factory Acts, many of the same details 
regarding necessary safeguards were in- 
cluded in other Acts. 

Provisions in regard to the safety and 
health of workers in stores and shops were 
contained in the Ontario and Manitoba 
Acts “to regulate the closing of shops and 
hours of Jabour therein of children and 
young persons.” Both these Acts were 
passed in 1888. 

Mining, an industry with risks peculiar 
to it, had legislative provisions in regard 
to safety at an early date. 


Department of Labour 
Promotes Industrial Safety 


As an employee of the Labour Depart- 
ment, it is of particular interest to me, to 
note that the Labour Department was 
formed under authority of the Conciliation 
Act of 1900 which followed closely upon 
the report of Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King 
on the “sweating system” as it affected 
workers on government contracts. Mr. 
King’s report dealt with, among other 
things, the sometimes unsanitary conditions 
which accompanied the sweating system and 
the health problems arising as a result of 
these conditions. The Lasour GazerrTE 
began publication in September, 1900 and 
a perusal of its early volumes shows the 
great interest taken in factory legislation 
as well as the study which was given to 
legal cases arising as a result of accidents. 

As stated previously legislation regarding 
safety measures in factories in Canada is 
within the purview of the provinces. 
Nevertheless the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment does take considerable interest in 
safety problems. 

The collection and publication in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, of statistics on industrial 
fatalities has been carried out since 1903. 
Summaries of information published by 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards are also 
carried in the Lasour Gazerre. The 
Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department is at the present time review- 
ing the information on accidents available 
from provincial and federal agencies. It is 
hoped, following this review, to develop 
plans to secure regular information on a 
more uniform basis and to expand the 
coverage where desirable. More research 
work on the causes and effects of accidents 
is also being planned. The first step in 
the scientific treatment of any problem is 


to collect as much information as possible 
on the extent and characteristics of that 
problem. Diagnosis must precede remedial 
treatment and in most cases the more 
complete the diagnosis, the greater will be 
the efficacy of the subsequent treatment. 
It is hoped that as the information on 
accidents is enlarged and improved there 
will be a resultant increase in the quantity 
and quality of the research work done on 
accident prevention by private as well as 
by governmental agencies. 

The Labour Legislation Branch of the 
Department studies and keeps track of all 
legislation regarding workmen’s compensa- 
tion and factory safety measures. It also 
studies the cases arising as a result of such 
legislation. The Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department is, of course, vitally 
interested in the safety problems of indus- 
try, since disputes, actual or threatened, 
between employers and employees not infre- 
quently are influenced by safety and health 
factors. The Labour-Management Co-oper- 
ation Section of the Industrial Relations 
Branch is particularly interested in indus- 
trial safety plans since accident prevention 
is a field in which joint action by employer 
and employee is absolutely essential for 
optimum results. 

During the recent war the Department 
of Labour was charged with the overall 
supervision and conservation of manpower 
in Canada and in this work accident pre- 
vention played an important part. 

The Information Division of the Depart- 
ment has assisted various agencies in the 


preparation and distribution of safety 
propaganda. In co-operation with the 
National Film Board the Information 


Division has produced a series of motion 
pictures the latest of which, dealing with 
work clothing and its relation to safety is 
to be shown to the present convention. 
Other pictures in the series have dealt 
with the organization of safety committees, 
safe working of machines, safe handling of 
materials and the avoidance of falls of 
persons. These pictures have been shown 
with very satisfactory results to many 
groups of factory workers and executives 
not only in Canada but in countries as far 
away as New Zealand and South Africa. 
It is indicative of the excellence of their 
preparation and content that requests have 
been received for their exhibition in several 
commercial theatres in the United States as 
well as in Canada. Dialogues and sub- 
titles for these pictures have been prepared 
in both the official Canadian languages and 
it is interesting to note that prints have 
been purchased by interested agencies in 
South America which have arranged for the 
inclusion of Spanish dialogue. 


The Department of Labour serves in a 
liaison capacity between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the International Labour 
Office and at the same time keeps in touch 
with the provinces regarding ILO matters 
in which they have an interest. 


Workmen's Compensation 
for Accidents 


Before going into the work of the ILO 
in connection with safety measures in 
industry, something should be said in 
regard to the development of workmen’s 
compensation legislation and in regard to 
the formation of accident prevention asso- 
ciations in Canada. It is realized that many 
in this audience are already familiar with 
a large number of these matters, but in 
order that we may round out our survey 
of the growth of accident consciousness in 
Canada, we would ask their indulgence 
while we deal with them briefly. 

In all the Canadian provinces there are 
statutes providing that in any industry to 
which these statutes or the main parts of 
them apply, compensation shall be paid for 
personal injury to workmen by accidents 
arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment or by those occupational diseases 
specified in the Acts except where the 
workman concerned is disabled for less 
than a stated number of days or where 
the injury is attributable to serious and 
wilful misconduct and does not result in 
death or serious disablement. 

To insure that compensation shall be 
paid, the various Acts provide for accident 
funds administered by provincial boards to 
which employers are required to contribute. 
The right to compensation is not affected 
by the employer’s neglect or refusal to 
furnish information or to pay his assess- 
ment or by his insolvency. A workman 
in an industry to which these provisions 
apply has no right of action against his 
employer for injury in the course of 
employment. 

This state system of workmen’s compen- 
sation is one of collective liability on the 
part of the employer. 

The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, upon which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts of the other Canadian provinces 
have been modelled, was passed in March, 
1914 and became operative on January 1, 
1915. 

In 1910, Sir William Ralph Meredith, 
Chief Justice of Ontario had been 
appointed by the Ontario Government to 
make enquiries “as to the laws relating to 
the liability of employers to make com- 
pensation to their employees for injuries 
received in the course of their employment 
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which are in force in other countries, and 
as to how far such laws are found to work 
satisfactorily.” He presented his final 
report in October, 1913. 

The Act, passed in 1914, was an entire 
departure from the legislation which had 
previously been in force in Ontario. The 
former Act had followed the lines of the 
British Employers’ Liability Act of 1880. 

Up to the passing of that Act, workmen 
in England had had to rely for compensa- 
tion for injuries upon the common law, 
which provided for compensation only in 
the case of personal negligence on the part 
of an employer. Under the common law 
of England it was held that a servant when 
he was engaged to serve a master, under- 
took as between himself and his master, 
to run all the ordinary risks of the service, 
including the risks of negligence on the part 
of a fellow servant, and this principle, under 
the name of “the Doctrine of Common 
Employment”, became established and 
stood for many years in the path of efforts 
on the part of the workingmen and others 
to secure adequate compensation for in- 
juries. The history of the attempt to 
improve, in the interest of the workingmen, 
this common law situation, is the history 
of the movement for “employers’ lability” 
or “workmen’s compensation” legislation. 

The British Act of 1880, upon which, as 
we have stated, the old Ontario law was 
largely based, while it did not entirely 
abolish the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, secured its practical abolition in a 
number of special cases, namely, where the 
injury was due to any defect in plant or 
machinery for which the employer or some 
person in his service was responsible; the 
neglect of any person engaged in super- 
intendence; the neglect of any person whose 
orders the workmen were bound to obey 
when the injury took place; the act of any 
fellow servant done in obedience to any 
improper or defective rule or instruction 
of the employer or delegate; and the 
negligence of any signalmen in charge of a 
locomotive. 

The 1914 Act of the Ontario Legislature 
was a complete reversal of the principle 
embodied in the old measure, in that, in 
the new measure, the employer was pre- 
sumed to be liable in all cases of injury 
in occupations to which the Act applied, 
the only exception being in cases where 
the accident did not disable the workman 
for a period of at least seven days or in 
cases where the accident was attributable 
solely to the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the workman and even in this latter 
event, where the injury resulted in serious 
disablement or death, the workman or his 
heirs were entitled to compensation. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Acts pro- 
vide for the appointment of administrative 
Boards by the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
respective provinces whose services are paid 
for out of the Accident Funds set up from 
the sums levied against the employers. 


No employer can deduct either directly 
or indirectly any sum from the wages of 
any of his workers for the purpose of 
indemnifying himself against liabilities in- 
curred under the Act. 

The Acts provide for the payment of 
compensation to persons injured, pensions 
to the dependents of workers killed or who 
died as the result of diseases contracted in 
the course of their work and also for the 
payment of medical charges resulting from 
industrial accidents and disease. 


The industries covered vary in some 
provinces but most workers are covered 
with the exception of farm labourers, 
domestic servants and employees of very 
small concerns. The various Acts should, 
of course, be consulted to ascertain the 
exact coverage, In any given province. 


The Ontario Act and many of the Acts 
of the other provinces provide for the 
formation of associations for accident 
prevention by the employers in various 
classes of industries. Where the Board con- 
siders the associations so formed sufficiently 
represent the employers in the industries 
included in the class, the Board may 
approve rules made by these associations 
for the prevention of accidents. These 
associations may appoint inspectors and 
the Board may, if it deems proper, help 
defray the costs incurred by the associa- 
tions. In 1942 it was reported that practi- 
cally all of the twenty-four classes of 
industry scheduled in the Ontario Act had 
set up accident prevention associations. 


Ontario Safety League 


The Ontario Safety League was formed 
in 1914 one year before the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act came into effect. 
At first the work of that body dealt almost 
entirely with public safety, that is, instruc- 
tion of the children in the schools and an 
effort to control accidents on the streets 
and highways. In 1919 Mr. Tom Moore, 
then President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada stated in an address 
to the Ontario Safety League that the 
League’s propaganda was in complete 
harmony with the goal of labour as to the 
conservation of the human factor in 
industry. 

There are now safety organizations in 
practically every industry and every geo- 
graphical division of Canada. 


The work of these organizations includes 
special advice to factory operators, study 
for the improvement of safety legislation 
if and when such improvement seems 
necessary and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of literature and other material for 
the promotion of safety consciousness. 

As previously stated the direct legislative 
control of safety measures is given by the 
British North America Act to the prov- 
inces. There are a few exceptions to this 
rule as for example, in the regulation of 
certain phases of the railway and shipping 
industries. 

All questions which involve the negotia- 
tion of treaties with other countries come 
within the purview of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and as a result of this fact, the 
Federal Department of Labour is_ the 
officially designated liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


ILO Encourages Industrial Safety 


The ILO was established as an auton- 
omous associate of the League of Nations 
under the terms of the Treaties of Peace 
of 1919. It is an intergovernmental agency, 
financed by contribution from its member 
states. The wording of the Treaty is 
significant in that it emphasizes the human- 
itarian approach to labour problems, 
including the accident prevention aspect of 
these problems. It reads in part:— 

The high contracting parties, recognizing 
that the well being physical, moral and 
intellectual of industrial wage-earners is of 
supreme international importance, have 
framed a permanent machinery associated 
with that of the League of Nations, to 
further this great end ... holding as they 
do that Labour must not be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce, they think that 
there are methods and principles for the 
ratification of labour conditions, which all 
industrial communities should endeavour to 


apply so far as their special circumstances 
will permit. 


The Treaty then cites a number of 
principles which the contracting parties 
considered to be of “special and urgent 
importance”. The ninth of the principles 
listed! reads :— 
each state should make provision fora .a. 
system of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of the employed. 


By an agreement signed on December 14, 
1946, the ILO was brought into official 
relationship with the United Nations, 
although it retained its identity as a 
separate organization. 

Meeting in May, 1944, shortly after the 
formation of United Nations Organization 


the ILO reaffirmed as its policy, the further- 
ance “among the nations of the world of 
programs which will achieve” and there 
then follows a list of these programs the 
seventh of which was: “adequate protec- 
tion for the life and health of workers in 
all occupations.” 

From the first the International Labour 
Organization has interested itself in safety 
measures. Among the matters dealt with 
at the first meeting were five items bearing 
upon safety and health in industry. These 
were: (1) the employment of women in 
unhealthy processes; (2) the employment 
of children in unhealthy processes; (3) the 
prevention of anthrax infection; (4) the 
extension and application of the Interna- 
tional Convention adopted at Berne in 1906 
for the Prohibition of White Phosphorous 
in the Manufacture of Matches; and 
(5) the establishment of government health 
services. 

The Industrial Safety Section of the 
International Labour Office was set up in 
1921. Its function is to be prepared to 
serve all industries in all countries, to 
handle all accident problems and to be 
familiar with all means and machinery of 
accident prevention. 

In the performance of this task various 
methods have been applied—the prepara- 
tion of international regulations in the form 
of Conventions, Recommendations and 
Model Codes of Safety Regulations, such 
as those for docks, building operations, 
coal mines and factories; the publication 
of technical handbooks on dangerous 
machinery, substances and operations, such 
as power presses, acetylene, celluloid, lifts 
and dock work; the dissemination of safety 
information of all kinds as in the Section’s 
quarterly publication, Industrial Safety 
Survey; special research at the request of 
Governments, safety associations, trade 
unions, etc.; liaison with safety associations 
all over the world; assistance to Govern- 
ments in drafting safety regulations, etc. 

The internal machinery of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization for dealing with 
these various aspects of its industrial safety 
work is made up of the Industrial Safety 
Section of the Office, expert advisory com- 
mittees, tripartite technical conferences and 
the International Labour Conference. 


ILO Committee of Safety Experts 


To assist the Office in the preparation of 
the safety handbooks, the Governing Body 
in 1925 appointed an International Com- 
mittee of Safety Experts. This Committee, 
originally a subcommittee of the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, latter became the Correspondence 
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Committee on Accident Prevention. In the 
course of time the functions of the Com- 
mittee were broadened and it was entrusted 
with the drafting of model codes of safety 
regulations. It may also be consulted on 
points raised by the industrial committees 
of the International Labour Organization. 
This Committee now consists of twenty- 
nine members drawn from nineteen coun- 
tries. All the members are safety experts 
in their own countries and together they 
constitute what is probably the most quali- 
fied body of safety authorities in the world. 
Apart from their technical services the 
members of the Committee have proved 
invaluable both in a liaison capacity and 
aS authoritative sources of information. 
Canada has been represented on _ this 
committee by Mr. R. B. Morley, General 
Manager of Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario and Colonel Arthur 
Gaboury of the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents. 

The tripartite technical conferences are 
international conferences representative of 
governments, employers’ organizations and 
workers organizations, usually experts, con- 
vened by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the discussion of 
matters of a technical nature with the 
object of securing international agreement. 
The most recent of these conferences was 
held in Geneva last September. It dealt 
with safety provisions in factories and con- 
sidered a new and comprehensive safety 
code for factory workers. The Canadian 
delegation at this conference consisted of 
Dr. Bertrand Bellemaire, of the Quebec 
Department of Labour, Mr. R. B. Morley 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Toronto, and ‘Mr. Chester 
Jordan, of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers of Quebec, representing 
the government, the employers and the 
employees. 

The Industrial Safety Section of the 
International Labour Office has been in 
existence for nearly twenty-eight years. 
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Despite the fact that its activities were 
crippled for a period of six years by the 
war, it has accomplished’ a vast amount of 
work in improving the quality of. safety 
measures throughout the world. The 
January, 1949 issue of the International 
Labour Review contains an article of over 
thirty pages outlining some of its accom- 
plishments and plans. Time does not 
permit of a summary of these activities 
but this article should be read by all 
interested in safety work. 


The foregoing remarks have dealt very 
briefly with the growth of safety con- 
sciousness, the legislative steps taken by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments for 
the furtherance of safety and compensa- 
tion and international co-operation in safety 
work. 


At times some stress has been laid upon 
the separation of authority. Such separa- 
tion of authority is necessary in dealing 
with legislation. It cannot be stressed too 
much, however, that in safety work there 
may be separation of tasks and authority, 
but there can be no separation of responsi- 
bility. All members of a community, be it 
industrial, local, provincial, national or 
international, have a part to play in the 
observance of those rules which will assure 
not only their own safety but that of their 
fellow workers. An uncontrolled industrial 
hazard may well be similar in its effect to 
the action of a pebble thrown in a large 
pool of water. 


Many of this audience will no doubt 
have read in a recent number of Time 
Magazime of a very successful lumberman 
whose slogan for success, seems to me to 
be an excellent one for those engaged in 
safety work. It should apply to all mem- 
bers of an industry or community and 
should govern all stages of safety work, 
beyond that most important stage in which 
the individual is responsible for his own 
safety. The successful man’s slogan was 


“Analyze, organize, deputize and supervise.” 


TRADES AND LABOUR 
CONGRESS SUSPENDS 
SEAMEN’S UNION 


Climaxing a long series of events which threatened to split 
a large segment of the trade union movement of this 
country, the Canadian Seamen’s Union was suspended from 
its affiliation with the Trades and Labour Congress of 


Canada. 


For “violation of the letter and spirit of 
the constitution of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada,” the Executive 
Council of that body suspended from 
affiliation the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
effective June 3, 1949. 

This action culminates a sequence of 
events that had its genesis in the Hamilton 
(1947) convention of the TLC and was 
again prominent at the Victoria convention 
last year. 

Directly related to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union imbrogho were the following major 
developments :— 


(1) The resignation, on March 14, 1947, 
of Mr. J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, self-admitted 
Communist, president of the CSU who 
dramatically renounced his former Com- 
munistic affiliations and charged the CSU 
with being a “Communist controlled” 
organization. 


(2) The organization by Mr. Sullivan 
of a partially rival body known as the 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union. 


(3) The merger, on September 1, 1948, 
of the Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union 
with the Canadian District of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union (the merger 
was announced by ‘Mr. Frank Hall, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. This merger was 
an aftermath of a meeting of dissident 
representatives of a number of interna- 
tional unions who were dissatisfied with 
TLC policy in regard to Communists). 


(4) The suspension, on September 11, 
1948, of Mr. Frank Hall and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks by 
the Executive Council of the TLC, the 
former for “rendering assistance to a dual 
organization,’ and the latter “for not 
repudiating this action of its  vice- 
president.” 

(5) The decisions of the annual con- 
vention of the TLC at Victoria in 
‘October, 1948, the first of which upheld 
the Executive’s action in the suspensions 


and the second of which reinstated the 
Brotherhood and censored Mr. F. H. Hall 
for “unwarranted activities detrimental to 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union” (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, pp. 1368-1370). 


(6) The formation, on December 2, of 
an anti-Communist group of representa- 
tives of 32 international unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress 
Cli.Gye Jani L949 oe) 


(7) The Joint meeting in February, 
1949, of members of the Executive 
Councils of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada relative to the 
situation (L.G., Feb., 1949, pp. 243-244). 


In a five-page statement on the suspen- 
sion of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the 
Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, has given a complete 
report on a crisis that has been developing 
for two years within Canada’s oldest trade 
union organization. 

The report recapitulates all the back- 
ground events of the struggle—how the 
Congress supported the CSU “in its strike 
against hostile and unscrupulous Great 
Lakes Shipping operations”; how it con- 
tinued “to render all reasonable assistance” 
to the CSU. 


“However, it must be emphasized that 
while the Executive of this Congress has 
fully recognized its responsibilities to the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, and _ has 
rendered all reasonable assistance within 
the limits of its ability and authority, 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union on the 
other hand, has failed in many respects 
to recognize and, accept its responsibilities 
to the Congress and its affiliated unions. 

“The Executive Council takes the posi- 
tion that any organization, having once 
received the endorsation of the Conven- 
tion of the Congress, has not necessarily 
thereby received a mandate of endorsa- 
tion of future decisions and actions 
particularly when such decisions are taken 
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contrary io Congress policies and such 
actions create unnecessary and embarrass- 
ing difficulties for other affiliated organ- 
izations tending to impede their ability 
to carry out contractual obligations and 
agreements.” 


The report then pointed out how the 
Executive of the Congress advised the CSU 
to accept the unanimous award of a Con- 
ciliation Board under the circumstances 
prevailing, and had emphasized that a strike 
(which the CSU was planning to call on 
deep sea shipping) would not be in the 
interests of the members of the Union. 

“However,” continues the TLC News, 
“the Canadian Seamen’s Union decided to 
call a strike on ships operating off the 
Atlantic Coast.” 

The subsequent developments are given 
in TLC News as follows:— 


Since then the situation has steadily 
deteriorated, and has been broadened to the 
extent that it has interfered with the 
welfare of workers in other affiliated unions. 
Picket lines that were ostensibly established 
to deter the filling of the jobs of seamen on 
strike soon were extended with the effect of 
preventing members of other affiliated unions 
from the performance of their usual work 
and the fulfilling of their agreements. This 
has, in turn, brought about situations that 
can neither be continued nor condoned. 

Internal dissensions within the Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada as a result have 
developed to the extent that fourteen 
affiliated international unions have taken the 
stand that they will not continue in affilia- 
tion as long as the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
remains afhliated. This has had the very 
careful consideration of the Executive 
Council. 
_ The Executive gave careful thought to the 
improper positions in which a number of 
Federations of Labour and Waterfront 
Unions in other countries have been placed 
by this strike. This includes workers’ organ- 
izations in Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and other countries. It is, of 
course, true that these organizations have 
given extensive moral and financial support 
to the Canadian Seamen’s Union during the 
strike. But from letters received they are 
experiencing increasing difficulty as time goes 
on, and expressing concern as to the strike’s 
duration. 

The Executive Council also considered the 
scurrilous literature being issued by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union villifying tried 
and trusted trade union members who had 
supported them and their cause, but who had 
been unable to agree with unwarranted acts 
of violence committed in their own cities and 
districts. ‘This is exemplified in a news sheet 
issued by Branch 6, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Saint John, N.B., in which four 
affiliated members were designated as dirty 
scabs, etc. 

On many occasions, when Executive Officers 
of the Congress had arranged interviews with 
responsible authorities with a view to assist- 
ing the cause of the members of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, the very people with 
whom the interviews had been arranged were 
subjected to types of abuse more than suffi- 
cient to make amicable and effective con- 
sideration of the matters in issue impossible. 
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When the Executive Council established 
the Committee of three, including President 
Percy R. Bengough and _ Vice-Presidents 
William Jenoves and Carl Berg, to investi- 
gate, adjudicate and render a decision on the 
whole question of the relationships between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the Seafarers’ 
International Union and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Executive 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union asked to 
appear before the Committee. This request 
was granted and seven members of _ the 
Union Executive including Messrs. Harry 
Davis, T. G. McManus, Dewar Ferguson and 
Conrad Sauras met with the Committee on 
May 31. 

During this meeting the matters referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs were placed 


before the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
Executive. ; 
The Committee fully explained to the 


Executive of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
how the Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had done all 
that could have been done to protect the 
rights of Canadian seamen to have a union 
and representatives of their own _ choice. 
However, it was also pointed out that the 
Executive Council was not prepared to allow 
the situation to be the continuing cause of 
rifts within the affiliated membership of the 
Congress. 

The Committee pointed out to the execu- 
tive of the Union that in the opinion of the 
Executive Council it would be in the best 
interests of the membership of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union if some of the Executive of 
the Union would resign from office in the 
Union. This they were not prepared to do. 
What might be the decision of the Executive 
Council having regard for the maintenance 
of sound fraternal relations with the Con- 
gress, and what this could involve for the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, was then inti- 
mated to the Executive of the Union. 

Following an adjournment for lunch, the 
Executive of the Union reported to the 
Committee its unanimous decision to call off 
the strike. In doing so they mentioned the 
increasing difficulties they were experiencing 
in carrying on the strike, especially in 
foreign ports. They stressed the serious 
plight of their membership on struck ships 
in these places in that they were in conflict 
with certain sections of the Canada Shipping 
Act, and could be subject to prosecution 
under the Act on their return to home ports. 

There being many hundreds of seamen thus 
affected it presents a very serious problem, 
and one that the elapse of time not only 
fails to improve but also aggravates. The 
Union officers claimed to the Executive 
Committee that this matter was its gravest 
concern; the Executive Committee agreed 
that the position of the strikers in foreign 
ports was very serious. 

The Union representatives requested assis- 
tance on this matter, and the Executive 
Committee agreed to do all that was 
possible to obtain a satisfactory adjustment. 
The following day the Congress was in touch 
with the appropriate authorities. The results 
of these consultations were fully satisfactory, 
and this information was conveyed to the 
officers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 

However, while the Executive of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union had been unanimous 
and emphatic in its determination to call off 
the strike when it met with the Executive 
Committee, within a day of that meeting it 
had become as unanimous in its determina- 
tion to pursue another line of procedure. 


The Executive Committee was first advised 
of this by telephone when a press release by 
the President of the Union was read in 
which the decision of the Union to continue 
the strike was contained. The following day 
this was confirmed by telegram from the 
Union. 

After rendering all possible assistance to 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union both prior to 
and since the beginning of the Hast Coast 
shipping strike, the Executive Council of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
following full and careful consideration of all 
the issues involved, are unanimously of the 
opinion that the continuation of the present 
strike can result only in the placing of this 
Congress and its affiliated unions in further 
embarrassing and untenable positions unques- 
tionably not in the best interests of this or 
any other bona fide trade union movement. 
The Executive Council has decided that the 
name of the Congress shall no longer_ be 
associated with that of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union while the Union has its present 
leadership. 

For the many reasons stated above, and 
with the authority vested in them, the 
Executive Council are unanimous in_ the 
opinion that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
by its actions has violated both the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitution of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union therefore 


stands suspended from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as from this 
third day of June, 1949. 

In suspending the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union the Executive Council does not wish 
it to be understood that the way is auto- 
matically open for acceptance into affiliation 
of the Seafarers’ International Union. The 
Committee has reviewed with thoroughness 
the circumstances under which the Seafarers’ 
International Union intruded into this strike, 
their willingness and readiness to man the 
ships of the men on strike with inexperi- 
enced crews, with the full support of the 
struck Companies, to say nothing of the 
questionable methods used. Such methods, 
have no place in the labour movement as 
understood in Canada. The Executive 
Council under existing circumstances could 
not recommend the Seafarers’ International 
Union for affiliation into the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


(Sgd.) Percy R. BENGouUGH, 
President. 
CarRL EH. Bere, 
Vice-President. 
WILLIAM JENOVES, 
Vice-President. 
On behalf of the Executive 


Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 
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ORGANIZED MOVEMENTS 
OF SEASONAL WORKERS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees across 
the country reported a successful program during the 1948 


SEASON. 


Farm labour requirments for the harvesting of 


special crops were met through 15 organized national and 
international movements in which approximately 16,000 
persons took part. A similar program is being conducted 
during the present season. 


The present program of organized move- 
ments of agricultural workers for the 
harvesting of special crops in Canada is the 
product of many years’ experience in meet- 
ing peak farm labour needs. As early as 
1896, the railways were sponsoring a move- 
ment of grain harvesters from Eastern 
Canada to the Prairie Provinces and, at 
about the same time, an annual trek of 
maple sugar workers from Quebec to Maine 
and Vermont was taking place. It is 
interesting to note that these represent the 
two types of movements which have grown 
in size and number since that time; the 
one, organized on a national pattern with 
workers moved from one district in Canada 
to another, and the other, on an interna- 
tional pattern with an interchange of farm 
labour between the United States and 
Canada. 

The drifting of maple sugar workers to 
the United States began, and has continued 
to take place, with little formal direction. 
The western harvest movement, however, 
was fully organized almost from its incep- 
tion. In the early years of this century, 
land was both cheap and plentiful in the 
West and settlers were intent on bringing 
as much of it as possible under cultivation. 
Transient and immigrant help proved 
adequate for the first few years; then 
outside help in large numbers during 
harvesting operations became a necessity. 
The situation was acute due to the brevity 
of the harvest season, the absence of other 
industries for off-seasonal work, and the 
great distance between the worker and the 
job. Two general policies have been 
followed: the railway policy, which covers 
the period from 1896 to 1919, including the 
special war-time measures; and the govern- 
mental policy, which started in 1920 and has 
continued with a few changes, down to the 
present. 
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Railways Encourage Movement of 
Farm Workers 


Since the railway was the connecting link 
between the source of workers and the work 
to be done and since agricultural progress 
would mean more rail business, the existing 
railway companies undertook the task of 
organization. Through agents, through 
general advertisements in local papers and 
posters, and through reduced transportation 
rates, men were encouraged to “go West”. 
This method of recruitment was not com- 
pletely satisfactory since farmers in some 
localities overestimated their requirements 
and there was frequently some time loss 
to the harvester before he was located in 
employment. Prior to World War I, the 
governments of the three Prairie provinces 
made some attempt to regulate the flow of 
workers and sent representatives to meet 
the excursion trains. These activities were 
the earliest instances of active govern- 
mental interest in organized farm labour 
movements. 

In 1920, the governments of the Prairie 
provinces, operating through the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, took the initiative 
in the plan, and the railways were given 
the responsibility for obtaining most of the 
necessary workers and providing trans- 
portation for them. This practice continued 
until the depression years of the Thirties 
when, because of a greater supply of local 
labour, the increased mechanization of farm 
operations, and the decreased selling price 
of farm produce, activity in this field was 
suspended. 

By 1942, the effect of the withdrawal of 
young men into the armed services and 
into war industries was being felt and the 
practice of organized movements was 
revived in order to utilize more fully all 
available labour. Under the authority of 
the War Measures Act, the Agricultural 
Division of National Selective Service 
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initiated the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program to direct the movement of 
farm workers to points where help was 
most needed. The railways again supplied 
reduced rates of transportation and, apart 
from a small payment by the worker, the 
federal and provincial governments paid the 
balance of the expenses incurred. Until 
1947, the federal Department of Labour 
paid the inter-provincial expenses and 
shared with the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture the intra-provincial expenses. 


Trans-border Interchange 
of Workers 


Following the signing of the Hyde Park 
Declaration of April, 19411, a more syste- 
matic interchange of labour was begun with 
the United States. Immigration formalities 
were greatly reduced and other steps were 
taken. to facilitate rapid seasonal move- 
ments across the border. The arrangements 
for each of the several movements of both 
men and machinery have been renewed 
annually. In each case, the transportation 
expenses were usually paid by either the 
operator or the worker. 


At the end of World War II, it was still 
of primary importance that the production 
of agricultural products be kept at a high 
level and the practice of organized move- 
ments of workers has been continued on a 
year-to-year basis up to the present. Much 
of the responsibility for these movements 
has been assumed by the National Employ- 
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ment Service and the provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture working through the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittee of each province. Except in special 
cases, the farm worker has paid a nominal 
sum towards transportation, the railways 
have offered reduced fares and the balance 
of expenses incurred has been shared 
equally by the federal government and the 
government of the province being serviced. 


Since the end of the war, the number 
of movements of workers for handling 
special crops has tended to increase; this is 
an indication of the growing acceptance and 
popularity of this means of meeting 
seasonal labour needs. Care has been taken, 
through the National Employment Service, 
to explore all local sources of labour before 
any outside workers were moved into a 
district, and thus the movement has been 
a means of supplementing the local labour 
force. 

These organized farm labour movements 
were again of vital importance in pro- 
viding an adequate labour force for the 
1948 harvest season. Fifteen individual 
movements took place, involving approxi- 
mately 16,000 persons; eight of these, 
covering 9,000 workers, followed the inter- 
national pattern. In 1947, there was a total 
of 13 movements with 20,000 persons 
participating; 12,000 persons crossed the 
border under six organized movements and 
this resulted in the acquisition of thousands 
of American dollars. 

Since plans are under way for 1949, it 
will be of interest to discuss briefly each 


WORKERS INVOLVED IN ORGANIZED FARM LABOUR MOVEMENTS 


Thousands 





of the movements which took place during 
1948 and the outlook for the coming months 
in so far as it can be foreseen at this time. 


Maple Sugar Workers to U.S.A. 


The first movement in the 1948 season 
was that of 400 maple sugar workers to 
Maine and Vermont, U.S.A. This number 
has varied very little from year to year. 
The workers were mostly farmers from the 
southern part of Quebec who crossed the 
border late in March or early in April, 
either to go to their own sugar bushes in 
the United States or to work as helpers at 
locations that they have visited annually 
for many years. The Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committee in Quebec, in 
co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service, arranges the necessary docu- 
mentation. Transportation arrangements 
are made between the workers and the 
operators of the sugar bushes. The period 
of work varies from one to two months. 


Combine Harvesters to U.S.A. 


Each year since 1942, provision has been 
made for combine harvesting outfits and 
crews from the Prairie provinces to move 
across the border into the Mid-Western and 
Southern states for the grain harvest, 
followed by a reciprocal movement of 
United States outfits for the Canadian 
harvest. In 1942 and 1943, only a limited 
number of Canadian units participated; in 
1945, 1946 and 1947, Canadian crews par- 
ticipating in this movement numbered 165, 
460, and 1,150 respectively. 


The grain crop in the United States was 
again a large one in 1948. Small crops in 
Texas and Oklahoma, however, and a 
greater supply of local equipment had 
substantially reduced the requirements for 
Canadian combines and workers. In all, 
some 441 combines and approximately 1,350 
men were cleared at the United States 
border, although because of the good 
financial returns from the 1947 and earlier 
seasons, western farmers were prepared to 
go across the border in even greater 
numbers than they had the previous year. 


As in 1947, the excess number of appli- 
cations for border-crossing necessitated the 
allocation of permits to the provinces on a 
basis proportionate to their participation 
in the movement in the previous year. 
Worked out on this basis, 232 went from 
Saskatchewan, 110 from Alberta, 94 from 
“Manitoba, 3 from Ontario and 2 from 
British Columbia. The workers who made 
the trip found the conditions of work satis- 
factory and the earnings high, although the 
harvesting season was shorter for many 


than during the previous summer. More 
American dollars were earned by this move- 
ment than by any other. 

Some United States combine operators 
and crews again followed the harvest into 
Canada but their number was small. 

In the fall, when the harvest was com- 
pleted, 15 combine units from Manitoba 
crossed the border into North Dakota for 
the threshing of sunflowers. 


Fruit Pickers to British Columbia 


The movement of workers to the fruit 
areas, mostly in the Fraser River Valley of 
British Columbia, began during World 
War II. Since that time, the need has 
persisted for additional outside workers to 
help harvest strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries and other small fruits. The migra- 
tion has been confined to women workers 
from points in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and many of these were housed in super- 
vised camps with housekeeping accommoda- 
tion. Some of them have usually finished 
out the season by taking jobs in the season- 
ally active tomato canning industry. 

There was some confusion in connection 
with fruit pickers in the 1948 season as a 
result of the June floods in many areas of 
southern British Columbia. The unusual 
weather in the early spring, however, caused 
the fruit to ripen rapidly. The resultant 
urgent request for workers was difficult to 
fill since many who had made the trip in 
former years had, by this time, accepted 
other summer employment. A further delay 
in securing the needed fruit pickers was 
caused by the washouts along some railway 
lines, which not only necessitated the 
re-routing of many workers but also the 
canvassing of different areas than in 
previous years. 

In June, 1948, some 500 workers were 
despatched; the same number was recruited 
in 1947. They were employed for a period 
ranging from six weeks to five months, 
moving from one area to another as the 
various fruits ripened. To date, there has 
been no report of weekly earnings but it 
is estimated that they remained relatively 
the same as in 1947 when they ranged from 
$18 to $40 a week at the peak period. 
Except for $10 paid by the worker on the 
way out and $5 on the return trip, trans- 
portation costs were shared by the federal 
government and the province of British 
Columbia. 


Haymakers to Ontario 


The movement of haymakers to the 
southern part of Ontario took place for the 
first time in 1943, when a great number of 
farm workers had withdrawn into other 
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industry and into the armed forces. 
Western farmers came forward as they were 
available during the period between seeding 
and harvesting operations. 


The supply of Western harvest hands had 
not been over-abundant in 1947 when 1,160 
men had come to Ontario. In this year, the 
wages guaranteed had been relatively low 
as compared with those being paid by local 
industries in the Prairies where jobs were 
plentiful. A similar situation was evident 
in 1948. In addition, workers from Quebec 
were not available in 1948, whereas 400 men 
had taken part in the movement in 1947. 


The estimated requirement for 1948 was 
2,500 men, 500 more than the request last 
season. In June, only 920 Western farmers 
arrived to meet this demand. At the last 
moment, 225 Maritime workers, mostly from 
urban centres, were recruited by the Sydney, 
New Glasgow and Halifax Employment 
Service offices for harvest work in Ontario. 


The workers were guaranteed board and 
a monthly wage of $75; most of the 
experienced hands, however, received more 
than this amount. In the case of the hay- 
makers from Western Canada, the workers 
paid $10 each way for transportation and 
the Federal and Ontario governments 
shared the balance of the expense. The two 
governments bore the total travelling costs 
in the case of the harvesters from the 
Maritimes. The latter movement was 
regarded as a measure to reduce the labour 
surplus in the Maritimes and men were 
encouraged to accept permanent work in 
Ontario. 


The arrangements which had been made 
for the arrival in Ontario of some 1,200 
Displaced Persons in the early part of July 
were of great importance in alleviating the 
labour shortage existing at that time. 


Beet Blockers to Montana, U.S.A. 


This is a newly organized movement. 
Through arrangements made between the 
respective Employment Services of the 
Canadian and United States governments, 
some 200 workers were moved during June 
from southern Saskatchewan to the sugar 
beet areas of Montana to help in the block- 
ing of young beet plants. This is a tedious 
job for which the workers received the 
relatively high pay of $12 a day and board. 
No financial arrangements were undertaken 
by the Canadian government. 


Pea Harvesters to Maine, U.S.A. 


For the third consecutive year, a request 
has been received for New Brunswick 
workers to aid in harvesting peas in 
eastern Maine. Some 500 men _ were 
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recruited in Saint John but since the 
employers had greatly underestimated their 
local supply of labour, only 124 were 
actually despatched. 

The workers earned approximately $6 a 
day and their board for a period of from 
four to six weeks starting in July. No 
transportation assistance was given. 


Harvesters to the Prairies 


The oldest, longest and one of the most 
colourful, large-scale movements of workers 
in Canada has been the trek of men, and 
sometimes women, to the Western harvest 
areas. It started about 1896 when the 
railways were largely responsible for the 
opening up of the West. In most cases, 
the Western provinces would furnish the 
railway companies with a statement of the 
approximate number of workers required 
for the harvest and the latter would advise 
the public throughout Eastern Canada, 
British Columbia and the Eastern United 
States. Special harvest trains were made 
up which took the workers to Winnipeg or 
Calgary for distribution. The number par- 
ticipating increased annually until in 1925, 
the movement reached a peak of 45,400 
persons. The movement was discontinued 
in 1930, when increased mechanization and 
the depression hit the West, and was not 
revived again until 1942 under the National 
Selective Service regulations. This move- 
ment has been especially popular with 
young people. 

Wages have always been considered good. 
In 1909, a worker received between $35 and 
$40 a month with board and, by 1928, he 
received $5 a day with board. 

In the early years of this movement, the 
excursion fare was fixed at $10 from any 
point in Ontario, Quebec or the Maritimes. 
In 1912, it was raised to $12 and a few 
years later to $15. Subsequently, the rate 
from the Maritimes was raised an addi- 
tional $5. In 1926, the fare from Ontario 
and Quebec to Winnipeg was $15 going and 
$20 returning, from the Maritimes, the 
corresponding rates were $20 and $25. From 
Winnipeg to the point of destination, the 
fare was a half cent per mile each way. 
From British Columbia, the fare was $10 
to Calgary each way and a half cent per 
mile from this point. During the war, 
except for $10 paid by the harvester, the 
Federal government bore the entire cost 
of transportation as an emergency measure. 
Since 1946, arrangements for the move- 
ment of workers have become the responsi- 
bility of the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program. 

Between August 20 and September 12, 
some 2,100 men (1,525 from Ontario; 575 
from Quebec) left for Winnipeg which, in 


1948, had been made the distributing point 
for the movement. At Winnipeg, the 
workers were given a final posting based 
on orders received through the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committees. 
Because of unusually favourable weather, 
however, the harvest ripened at approxi- 
mately the same time in the southern 
portions of the three provinces and workers 
were required over a wide area simultan- 
eously instead of progressing from east to 
west as has generally been the case in the 
past. The harvest was heavy and was 
garnered in without loss of time through 
rain or heavy dew. Manitoba received 800 
men; Saskatchewan 600 and Alberta 600; 
later, as work was completed at the original 
location, 50 men moved from Manitoba to 
Saskatchewan. Still later, 960 were trans- 
ferred from Manitoba and Saskatchewan to 
Alberta to complete the work. 


Some of the harvesters stayed on in 
Alberta to work in the sugar beet areas 
before returning home about October 10. 


The harvester paid $15 towards trans- 
portation on the way out and $10 for the 
return journey. The Federal and Provincial 
share of transportation costs was worked 
out as so much per worker as far as 
Winnipeg, where distribution was made, 
plus the additional distance travelled to the 
final location. While no report has been 
received on the average wage paid to 
harvesters, it is estimated that most men 
earned about $200 each in the five weeks. 
They were guaranteed $5 a day and board. 


Tobacco Harvesters 


The commercial growth of tobacco in 
Ontario and Quebec was becoming of indus- 
trial importance by the late 1920’s. Few 
experienced local tobacco workers were 
available and, as the Canadian tobacco 
harvests have been slightly later than in 
the United States, this source of labour has 
been tapped annually. Despite increased 
acreage, the number of workers required to 
harvest the Canadian crop has not changed 
appreciably over the past years; the greatest 
number to be brought in was slightly over 
2,000 workers in 1942 and 1946. In 1947, 
approximately 1,300 workers came to the 
tobacco-growing districts of Ontario. 

Although some Ontario growers have 
secured their own tobacco workers each 
year, a large proportion of them have 
registered their requirements with local 
Employment Offices. These requests were 
then passed ‘on to the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour groups, which sent repre- 
sentatives to the United States to contact 
available workers. 


In 1948, little difficulty was encountered 
in filling Canadian requirements due to the 
reduction in United States tobacco produc- 
tion. During August, some 1,300 curers and 
handlers arrived in southern Ontario and 
50 in the province of Quebee from North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia and other 
tobacco-growing states. With such labour 
available, the harvest was completed with- 
out loss. While no transportation arrange-= 
ments were made by the governments, the 
growers did provide certain transportation 
allowances. The substantial wages offered 
gave the needed impetus to assure the 
required workers: harvesters earned approx- 
imately $8 a day, while good curers and 
handlers earned from $12 to $15 a day; 
board and lodging were also included in the 
bargain. 


Haymakers to Prince Edward Island 


For the first time, a planned migration 
of workers for haying on Prince Edward 
Island was undertaken to provide assistance 
in harvesting one of the heaviest crops in 
recent years. Originally planned for 50 
men, the order was later increased to 89. 
All workers were recruited in the province 
of Nova Scotia. 

The movement which began in August, 
guaranteed wages of $3 a day and board. 
The Federal and Prince Edward Island 
governments paid the total transportation 
one way and the worker was to provide his 
own return ticket. Many of these men 
remained on the Island for the potato 
harvest and a number continued as full time 
farm hands. 


Potato Pickers to Maine, U.S.A. 


In 1931, increased potato acreage in the 
state of Maine induced the large growers 
to send agents into southern Quebec and 
New Brunswick to recruit pickers. In the 
fall of 1942, controlled movements of 
workers between Canada and the United 
States were begun under the Hyde Park 
Declaration; the potato pickers were 
recruited by local agricultural agencies and 
employment offices. At selected border 
crossing points in Maine, they were met by 
farm labour officials and allocated to 
farmers requiring help. Since 1943, the 
number participating has increased steadily 
from 300 persons from the two provinces 
to 6,680 in 1947. 

While the movement to Maine continued 
to be the largest single movement not as 
many took part in 1948 as in the previous 
year. After the estimated number of 
workers to be recruited had been forwarded 
to the New Brunswick and Quebec Farm- 
Labour Committees and the securing of 
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help was well under way, large groups of 
local workers materialized in the potato 
crop areas. The Canadian quota had to be 
correspondingly reduced. This resulted in 
fewer employment opportunities for Cana- 
dians than had been anticipated. 

By the middle of September, 5,900 persons 
(4908 from Quebec and 992 from New 
Brunswick) had been moved to Maine. 
The potato pickers found conditions satis- 
factory and earnings, which were on a 
piecework basis, high. They averaged about 
$15 a day for a period of two weeks. It is 
etsimated that these workers brought back 
to Canada earnings amounting to $1,100,000 
in United States funds. 

Pickers paid their own way to the border 
and then were transported to their location 
in buses at the expense of the potato 
growers. 


Potato Pickers in New Brunswick 


This movement, which began at about the 
end of September, has been one of the 
oldest in the Maritime region and almost 
entirely provincial in nature. Some 600 
workers took part in 1947. 


According to early estimates in 1948, it 
was expected that approximately 1,000 addi- 
tional men would be required for the 
harvest but when the time came only 324 
workers were placed by the National 
Employment Service; the majority of these 
went to outlying points in the province. 


The number of workers from outside 
points who worked on the harvest, however, 
was much greater in 1948 than in the 
previous year. Drawn by the extensive 
publicity for the potato pickers in Maine 
and released by the subsequent cancellation 
of the demand, many workers in New 
Brunswick were ready to accept similar 
work to make up their losses before return- 
ing home. 

Since distances travelled were short, no 
fares were paid by the government. 
Workers’ earnings were on a _ plecework 
basis, many of them averaged $10 a day 
and board. 


Potato Pickers to Prince Edward Island 


About the same time as the New Bruns- 
wick movement, another one took place 
between the Cape Breton area of Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island for the 
annual potato harvest. This movement has 
been increasing in size each year and in 
1948 there were 1,177 workers despatched 
in addition to the men who had remained 
on the Island after the haying operations. 
In 1947, some 700 men took part in the 
movement. 
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The conditions governing the workers 
were the same as for the haymakers. Wages 
were $3 a day with board and, while trans- 
portation was paid to Prince Edward Island, 
the workers were required to pay their own 
way back. 


Potato Pickers to North Dakoto, U.S.A. 


Each year since 1943, potato harvesters 
have moved from southern Manitoba to 
North Dakota. In the first year, 255 
persons made the trip; by 1945, some 1,200 
workers were despatched, the largest 
number to date. This movement has been 
made up almost entirely of women and 
youths, since most men available for 
seasonal work were busy with the western 
harvest at that time. 

In September, 1948, some 800 persons left 
for the potato district as compared with 
700 in 1947. No financial assistance was 
given by the Canadian governments. The 
workers remained for a period of about 
three weeks. Wages averaged about $10 
a day with board, a considerable increase 
over last year when they amounted to 
about $7 a day with board. 


Apple Pickers in the 
Annapolis Valley, N.S. 


Another movement confined almost 
entirely to the one province has been that 
of apple harvesters and packers to the 
Annapolis Valley orchards in September. 
The regular movement of apple pickers in 
1948 was greatly curtailed owing to the very 
light crop, bad weather, and orders not 
being placed by the farmers until markets 
and export prices were established. Apple 
pickers are usually drawn from all over 
Nova Scotia, but the recruitment last year 
was confined to those towns in the areas 
surrounding the Annapolis Valley. In 1946 
and 1947, approximately 1,500 persons were 
recruited. 

Some 750 workers were involved in the 
movement in 1948. Of this number, only 
155 have applied for remuneration for 
transportation which was completely paid, 
upon request, by the Federal and Nova 
Scotia governments to those workers who 
stayed the full season. The workers 
received $5 a day with board. 


Sugar Beet Harvesters 
to Montana, U.S.A. 


The final movement of farm labour help 
took place in October when approximately 
200 workers from southern Saskatchewan 
were despatched to the Milk River Valley 
of Montana. This is the second year Cana- 


dian labour has been used for this work; 
in 1947, some 275 workers took advantage 
of the opportunity. 

The sugar beet harvest took about five 
weeks and the workers received from $6 to 
$8 a day with board. No transportation 
arrangements were made by the Canadian 
government. 


Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference 


The sixth Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference was held in Ottawa, 
on December 9 and 10. 1948. In atten- 
dance were Provincial Directors of Farm 
Labour, Employment Advisors (NES), rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Department of 
Labour and of the United States govern- 
ment. The purpose of the conference was 
to review farm labour activities during the 
past season and to make plans for a similar 
program in 1949. 

Through the efficient operation of this 
organization, no loss of crop due to the 
lack of workers was reported during 1948. 
Throughout the country, a sufficient number 
of harvest workers were available when and 
where needed except in the case of the 
Ontario hay harvest. The provincial rep- 
resentatives expressed satisfaction on the 
way the interprovincial seasonal plans were 
carried out. It was suggested, however, 
that, if Canadian workers were again 
requested by the United States, more 
careful survey should be made of require- 
ments so that there would be no repetition 
of the situation which developed last 
season and caused inconvenience to poten- 
tial workers in New Brunswick and Quebec. 

It was reported that immigration had 
contributed greatly to the maintenance of 
an adequate agricultural work force during 
the 1948 season. Canada can not expect 
the same influx of farm workers to continue, 
however, since the supply of Displaced 
Persons is diminishing; the Dutch are more 
interested in homesteading, and the other 
available European workers are inclined 
toward trades occupations. Moreover, it is 
estimated that of the Displaced Persons and 
Polish veterans who are now employed in 
agriculture, not more than 50 per cent will 
remain in the industry at the termination 
of their contract. Newfoundland was sug- 
gested as a possible source of workers, some 
as part-time during the off-season in fishing 
and others for regular employment. 

Delegates agreed that one answer to the 
problem of securing adequate farm labour 
for peak seasonal demands was the con- 


tinuation of organized farm labour move- 
ments. It was thought that there might 
be a place for a more permanent organiza- 
tion of the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program which would allow for 
long-term planning rather than operation on 
a year-to-year basis as is now the case. A 
five-year agreement was suggested. 


Movements in 1949 


The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committees have been planning the tradi- 
tional organized movements which occur 
each year, as well'as maintaining a careful 
watch for other areas where farm help will 
be required at periods of peak activity. As 
one means of determining the needs for 
farm labour this year, the Federal Muin- 
ister of Labour sent a letter to all farmers 
in Canada. It outlined the sources of farm 
help available through immigration and 
through a mobile farm work force for the 
harvesting of special crops. The farmers 
were asked to register their requirements 
and to co-operate in these schemes. It is 
hoped that through this and other forms 
of publicity, complete plans may be formu- 
lated well in advance of the time workers 
are needed. 

Organized movements of seasonal workers 
in agriculture have been, so far this year, 
of much the same type as those undertaken 
in 1948. The movement of some 200 maple 
sugar workers’ into the United States was 
completed in April. Movements at present 
underway, or just completed, include the 
transfer of a few workers from Nova Scotia 
to Prince Edward Island for spring seeding 
operations, and the movement of between 
two and three hundred female _berry- 
pickers to British Columbia from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan during June and July. 
Some combines may be going into the 
United States, but the number will not be 
large. Orders have been placed for the 
recruitment of 1,500 hay-harvesters in the 
Prairie provinces, and 350 in the Mari- 
times, for work in Ontario. Final arrange- 
ments for moving pea harvesters and 
potato pickers into the United States are 
now being completed by U.S. and Canadian 
officials. Other movements are expected to 
follow much the same pattern as last year, 
although probably on a reduced scale. 





This article was prepared by the Research 
and Statistics Branch in co-operation with 
officials of the Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch and the National Employment 
Service. ; 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Vocational education was practically unknown in most of 
the provinces of Canada before the opening years of the 
present century, when r1t made its modest advent in the 
form of manual training. Prior to the outbreak of World 
War I, the secondary school systems of Canada were 
designed almost solely to train students for entry into one 


of the professions, or for “white collar” jobs. 


Hven yet, 


some educational authorities look wpon vocational education 
as a variety of “poor relation”. 


With a view in the first place to neutral- 
izing any remaining misconceptions as to 
the functions of vocational education, the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Federal 
Department of Labour recently published 
a booklet entitled “Vocational Training in 
Canada.” But the booklet is more than 
an effort to remove popular misconceptions. 
It is a general survey of the extensive part 
played by vocational training in the educa- 
tional systems of the several provinces and 
of Federal co-operation with vocational and 
technical training programs financed in 
some cases wholly by the Dominion 
Government, but in most instances with 
only liberal grants in aid. 


The general introduction to the booklet 
indicates that the curricula of the earlier 
vocational schools were academic rather 
than practical. Little effort was made to 
fit the courses to the pupils’ needs and 
aptitudes. Consequently large numbers of 
students left school as soon as they had 
reached the age at which school attendance 
was no longer compulsory. 


While it was true that unemployment 
during the 1930’s was due in large part to 
lack of jobs, it was also true that “there 
were thousands of young people, repre- 
senting the finished product of our educa- 
tional system,” who had not sufficient 
technical or manipulative skill to fill such 
jobs as became available. 


“This picture has changed radically in 
many respects in the last 20 years. Voca- 
tional training has been coming into its 
own. Commercial instruction, for years 
the preserve of private business colleges, 
has been incorporated into the public school 
system to an ever-increasing extent.” It is 
pointed out too, that “the rapid expansion 
of Canadian industry and its demands for 
workers with technical training has resulted 
in a correspondingly rapid expansion of 
vocational shop facilities across the country 
—although in some provinces, this has not 
been the case until the last few years.” In 
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addition, “there has developed, on the part 
of employers, a much greater appreciation 
of what vocational schools can do and of 
the value of the basic training there given, 
resulting in much closer co-operation 
between the schools and industry.” Most 
educationalists agree that it is not the 
function of the vocational school to turn 
out fully skilled mechanics, but rather to 
lay a broad and firm foundation of basic 
skills and related technical knowledge on 
which industry can build and develop 
whatever specialized skills are needed. It 
is stated that “industrialists have been 
surprised at the degree of skill attained 
by those graduates of vocational schools 
who have specialized in training for a 
specific trade and where the major part 
of the school time has been spent in 
practical shop work.” 


Evolution of Vocational 
Education in Canada 


Sir William MacDonald is given credit 
for initiating vocational education in most 
of the Canadian provinces. About 1900, 
he contributed funds for the establishment 
of manual training classes in the elementary 
schools in all of the provinces and for 
bringing qualified instructors from Great 
Britain. While manual training is not now 
considered to be “vocational” in the 
accepted sense of that term, these classes 
did at least represent a beginning that 
evoked wide interest at the time. When 
Sir William’s endowment was discontinued 
after about two years, manual training was 
incorporated in the educational programs at 
public expense in most localities. 


“Vocational Education” Defined 


While admitting that there is still “a 
lack. of unanimity” as to what constitutes 
“vocational” in education, the booklet 
specifies the following points upon which 
“there is broad agreement.” (1) “Voca- 
tional” includes both the technical and 


practical training necessary to prepare for 
gainful employment, not only in industrial 
and in commercial establishments, but also 
in the basic occupations of agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, mining and, last but not 
least, homemaking for girls. (2) Education 
is more inclusive than mere “training”. The 
aim of vocational education is not to turn 
out robots, but rather “young men and 
women with a well-rounded approach to 
what constitutes abundant life and hving; 
citizens with an appreciation of their place 
in the community and a realization of their 
responsibilities as well as their privileges.” 
It strives to develop the “individual apti- 
tudes and abilities” of students so that 
“they can take their proper places in the 
world’s work and earn their daily bread.” 
(3) There “should not be any conflict 
between the cultural and the practical in 
education; each is complementary to the 
other.” 


Dominion Responsibility 
Regarding Education 


By the terms of Canada’s constitution, 
education is under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. It has always been a jealously 
guarded prerogative. At the same time, 
the Dominion has an overall interest, 
especially, perhaps, in such fields as voca- 
tional and technical education. On many 
occasions in the past 35 years, the Dominion 
has enacted legislation making available 
substantial financial assistance to the prov- 
inces for building and equipping technical 
and vocational schools upon terms and 
conditions that were mutually satisfactory. 
To this the provinces have never objected 
if it did not involve Dominion control or 
undue interference with provincial rights. 

There is tacit recognition by the prov- 
inces that the Dominion has a responsibility 
in insuring that the nation’s industries have 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Distribution of Special (Capital) Allotment of $10,000,000 for Buildings and Equipment 


Buildings Equipment 

Claims Claims 

Province Total Paid to Total Paid to 
Allotment {April 20, 1949} Allotment |April 20, 1949 
Panes lehyiennel UBC .o50cencnceconsenes 61,500 43,900 06 PAW PISIUOR bays Sage bore ote 8 Ae 
UN OV ou COLLIS Nam a iscsi oe re ee ee eine Has wie oak 378, 225 22,074 37 T26S0T Dv eee a ee 
IN wielariie wae karen o. Scout k nee has BOL SOU Fa ates ala eae LOB OO! lacie ade uieeeriey 
Cue eee eer nen Se Me athee Re AOR eS 2,354,550 | 2,125,348 06 784, 850 467,665 70 
COU CA TC Se ct eke i ote Oe ss 7S PII GAs eal aay Pak a ee a LOL SACO | Seas ence wey 
TEGO Ade NR eer eee one ater betas ates 465,000 11,899 33 LOTS OUO peer ayant hone 
SHS MOEA WAVY. nc doe heats os SoM OMI oom Ac 643,650 312,769 08 214,550 15,116 39 
RM ORES caste Actors ANA Ses ROA A Oe St ao TR eee Aa 525, 150 220,031 28 175,050 92,387 02 
BSR PelUle OLUIN Dilan 1 hes ae ota ak al 6 446,550 134,117 74 148, 850 61,153 70 
AO bake tice een eRe 2 cit 7,500,000 | 2,870,139 92 2,500,000 636,312 81 
* With the exception of Ontario, all of the provinces have taken up their total allotments. Ontario 


has taken $2,017,875 of its building allotment and $387,666 of its equipment allotment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1945-46 TO 





1948-49 
Annual Claims Paid to April 20, 1949 
Province Allotment 
and Grant 1945-6 1946-7 1947-8 1948-9 
Prince Edward Island 25,700 25,700 25,700 13,852 49 10,000 
Nova Scotia.. Seeser. 106,400 32,324 71 23,208 58 De OTOL 10,000 
New Brunswick. . Suat ace ie ats 92,400 81,578 35 71,035 99 114,365 82,700 
NGO SC ee ites mee Cron. Tes ak 609, 400 609, 400 609, 400 609, 400 438,697 11 
EGR EE Poca ys a ep 589, 000 589, 000 589,000 589, 000 589, 000 
UAT POD AEs eas ccurels cnn LS UUs | eee seen ee as wae ORS: « 45,588 38 7,079 98 
Saskatchewan............. 173,900° 64,456 50 49,003 98 82,125 54 139,666 72 
A Ler taeere. ot aie eo 143,800 100,025 71 12222009 153,680 03 134,701 41 
British Columbia........ -. 123, 800 103,356 86 140,471 96 123,800 01 40,089 21 
SLOLSEE. oxy eece es 2,000,000 | 1,572,862 42 | 1,630,642 90 | 1,753,919 62 1,407,910 25 
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an adequate supply of skilled workers, 
especially in times of war, or other great 
national emergencies. To meet this respon- 
sibility, adequate provision for the technical 
training of present and future Canadian 
artisans is of prime importance. 

Then too, the Dominion Government is 
interested in insuring equality of oppor- 
tunity in education for all Canadians, 
regardless of the province in which they 
live. The assertion is made in the booklet 
that “this equality has been woefully lack- 
ing in some provinces, and in the majority 
of the smaller towns in all of the provinces 
in which adequate facilities for vocational 
education have not been provided. 

Another factor that warrants a practical 
interest by the Dominion Government in 
vocational education is the expense in- 
volved. Much greater financial outlays are 
necessary than for purely academic train- 
ing. Not only are class-rooms essential, but 
also adequate shop space and machine tools 
and equipment, much of which is expensive. 
Furthermore, if the vocational schools are 
to keep pace with modern trends and 
developments, equipment must be kept in 
good condition and replaced as, and when, 
it becomes obsolete. The lack of sufficient 
financial resources has been one of the 
chief difficulties that municipalities and even 
provinces have encountered in the estab- 
lishment of vocational schools. 

The booklet points out that the Dominion 
Government first showed its interest in 
vocational and technical education in 1910. 
In that year a Royal Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education was 
appointed. This Commission, presented an 
exhaustive and voluminous report in 1913. 
It recommended the establishment of a 
complete system of vocational education in 
secondary schools throughout Canada, under 
provincial control, but financed jointly by 
the municipalities, the provinces and the 
Dominion. It suggested the setting up of 
full daytime technical schools, with, in 
addition, provision for evening classes and 
correspondence courses for those already 
employed. As a Dominion contribution, it 
recommended $3,000,000 a year for a period 
of ten years, to be used for vocational 
teachers’ salaries, school equipment, bur- 
saries and general maintenance. 

The outbreak of World War I delayed 
the carrying out of the recommendations, 
except in the field of agricultural training 
for which Dominion legislation (The Agri- 
cultural Assistance Act) was passed in 1913. 
Other Dominion Acts dealing with voca- 
tional education were: Technical Education 
Act, 1919; Vocational Education Act, 1931; 
Youth Training Act, 19389; Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. 
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The Agricultural Assistance Act, 1913, 
provided $10,000,000 in Dominion funds to 
be spent over a period of ten years to 
promote agricultural instruction. The terms 
of the Act were not sufficiently explicit and 
the results obtained “were of a _ very 
miscellaneous nature.” They included agri- 
cultural surveys and demonstrations, boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural clubs, experimental 
plots, etc., and the construction and opera- 
tion of a few agricultural schools. 


The Technical Education Act, 1919, 
appropriated $10,000,000 to be spent over a 
ten-year period ending March 31, 1929, 
under agreements with each of the prov- 
inces and on the condition that each 
province would spend an amount equal to 
its Federal allocation. The purpose was to 
promote industrial and mechanical trades 
and to increase the efficiency of those 
employed therein. 

As Ontario was the only province which 
had earned its full allotment by 1929, the 
Act was extended for another five years, 
to March 31, 1934, with further periodic 
extensions since that date. These Dominion- 
Provincial agreements restricted the use of 
the appropriations to (1) the rental or 
purchase of lands, buildings and equipment 
for vocational schools; (2) the maintenance 
of plant and equipment; (38) provincial 
administration costs; (4) salaries of voca- 
tional teachers; (5) training of vocational 
teachers. 


The Act was designed to promote the 
following types of work, all in the secondary 
school grade: (1) industrial and technical 
courses; (2) commercial courses; (3) home 
economics; (4) applied arts; (5) pre- 
vocational of two or more years; (6) part- 
time or continuation classes; (7) evening 
classes; (8) special short courses in industry 
and. for apprentices; (9) foremen’s courses; 
(10) correspondence courses; and (11) the 
training of vocational teachers. 


The following table indicates the progress 
made in vocational education during the 
first ten years the Act was in operation 
(1919-1929). 


Vocational 
1919 Schools Teachers Students 
Day classes..... oe 384 8,512 
Evening classes. 97 1,423 51,827 
1929 
Day classes..... 89 1,694 45,617 
Evening classes. 192 2,666 (asouk 


The booklet points out, however, that 
there was some duplication in the enrol- 
ment for evening classes. For example, 
there were instances where the same person 
enrolled for two or more classes. Similarly, 
it is doubtful if the training given in some 


of the day school classes could be con- 
sidered as purely “vocational”, as measured 
by present standards. Some of it might be 
classed as general or elementary training 
in the industrial arts, including home 
economics. 


Vocational Education Act, 1931, made 
provision for $750,000 annual Dominion 
appropriation for 15 years to assist the 
provinces with their vocational education 
programs. The Act was never applied and 
the appropriations were not used. The Act 
was repealed in 1942 by Clause 13 of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


The Youth Training Act, 1939, was 
designed to promote and to assist in train- 
ing unemployed young people to fit them 
for gainful employment. It replaced an 
annual allotment of $1,000,000 made for 
similar purposes in 1937 and 1938, under 
the Agricultural and Unemployment Relief 
Act. The Youth Training Act provided 
for an appropriation of $1,500,000 per 
annum for three years under agreements 
with each province, on condition that the 
province contributes amounts equal to the 
Dominion allocations. Then too, the train- 
ing projects organized by the provinces 
were subject to approval by the Federal 
Minister of Labour. 


Vocational training under the Youth 
Training Act has been carried on in all 
of the provinces, but on a greatly reduced 
scale since 1940. From 1937 to the end of 
the fiscal year 1947-48, the total Dominion 
payments to the provinces under it have 
been over $5,300,000. The total student 
enrolment for the same period was 293,000, 
of whom over 14,000 were university 
students, or nurses in training in hospitals. 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, was an enabling Act designed to 
provide authority for whatever types of 
vocational training might be necessary or 
desirable, either during the war, or in the 
post-war period. 


The Act authorized the Minister of 
Labour to undertake, solely at Dominion 
expense, such projects as the training of 
workers for war industry, tradesmen for the 
Armed Services and discharged veterans 
approved for training by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. It also authorized the 
Minister, subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to enter into 
agreements with any of the provinces, for 
any period, to provide financial assistance, 
on a dollar for dollar basis, for: (1) the 
continuation of projects formerly carried on 
under the Youth Training Agreements; 
(2) vocational training projects for the 
conservation and development of natural 
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resources; (3) the training of industrial 
apprentices and supervisors; (4) the 
development of vocational training at the 
secondary school level; and (5) the training 
of unemployed civilians who had been 
previously gainfully employed. 

As a matter of record, the booklet states 
that both the training of veterans and the 
training of war workers and service trades- 
men were also carried out under agreement 
with the provinces, but with the Dominion 
paying all the costs. 

Under the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, several different Dominion- 
Provincial agreements have been made to 
provide for specific types of training, as 
follows: (1) war emergency training; 
(2) apprentice training; (3) the training 
of veterans; and (4) Dominion assistance 
to vocational schools. 


Organization of Vocational 
Education in Canada. 


Resulting from placing education under 
the jurisdiction of the provinces there have 
developed considerable variations in types 
of vocational organizations. On the basis 
of ownership, these may be classified as 
follows :— 


1. The province owns and operates voca- 
tional schools; 


2. The province has both provincially- 
owned and municipally-owned voca- 
tional schools; 


3. The province and the municipalities 
own the vocational schools jointly; 


4. The province has only municipally- 
owned vocational schools. 


The booklet states that in some prov- 
inces, as for example, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, these 
schools are owned by the municipal 
authorities, but draw provincial grants. In 
recent years, provincially-owned and oper- 
ated vocational schools have been opened 
in Ontario and Manitoba where nearly all 
such schools are controlled by the muni- 
cipalities. In Quebec, all vocational schools 
are owned and administered by the 
provincial government. In Alberta, there 
are both types and in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia, up to 1948, there 
were no daytime vocational schools. 


Prince Edward Island.—The economy of 
Prince Edward Island depends largely on 
the basic industries of agriculture and 
fishing and little attention was given to 
vocational education in that province until 
within the last two or three years. The 
manual training introduced by Sir William 
MacDonald was. discontinued when the 
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endowment was withdrawn. Domestic 
science was taught in Prince of Wales 
College for a few years, but through lack 
of public interest, was allowed to lapse. 


In 1919 a provincial Technical and 
Agricultural school was opened in Charlotte- 
town. It provided two-year courses in 
agriculture and motor mechanics and was 
financed by Federal funds. Vocational 
classes were commenced in 1921 and assisted 
in the rehabilitation of veterans of World 
War I. Because of lack of funds, as well 
as a decline in public interest, classes were 
discontinued in 1924. The following year 
commercial classes were opened in Prince 
of Wales College and have been continued 
ever since. These classes and short courses 
in home economics, carpentry and black- 
smithing under the Youth Training agree- 
ment with the Dominion were the only 
provisions made for vocational education in 
Prince Edward Island until the need arose 
for training veterans of World War II. 


Under the Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreement with the Dominion Government 
funds were obtained for building a voca- 
tional wing to Prince of Wales College in 
1945-46, which was used for the rehabilita- 
tion training of veterans of World War II 
until early in 1948. Following that, classes 
were started for civilians in bricklaying, 
plastering, carpentry, electricity, plumbing, 
sheet metal, farm mechanics and agriculture, 
which have been merged with the general 
program of education of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia pioneered in 
vocational education in Canada. ‘Truro 
Agricultural College was established in 1885 
and a few years later manual training was 
provided in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools in a few of the larger 
centres of the province. The provincial 
Department of Mines established winter 
evening classes for colliery workers in 1884. 
These have been carried on ever since, but 
in 1907 were transferred to the Department 
of Education. Legislation relating to tech- 
nical education was passed and a college 
of engineering was established in 1907. 
Three classes of vocational training were 
provided for: (1) coal miners; (2) evening 
technical classes; and (3) short courses in 
industry. All of these classes were, and 
still are, directed by the province. 

In 1917, provincial correspondence courses 
were opened and have been greatly 
extended. Tuition fees have been kept low 
and most of the vocational courses are 
based on text books. No new schools were 
opened in Nova Scotia by the Federal funds 
made available by the Dominion Technical 
Education Act of 1919, but this assistance 
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enabled the province to maintain and 
expand the existing system of evening 
classes and correspondence courses. 


In 1933, part-time classes were made 
available, through the technical college, to 
a limited number of apprentices in industry 
and these have been increased substantially 
since 1945, under the terms of the Dominion- 
Provincial Apprenticeship Agreement. The 
instruction given in these classes deals 
mainly with trade principles, theory and 
related technical subjects. 


It is stated that “Nova Scotia has never 
favoured composite schools, so widely used 
in New Brunswick and the four western 
provinces.” Apart from commercial work 
in high schools, there is no full-time day 
instruction in vocational work. However, 
under the stimulus of Federal funds derived 
from the Vocational Schools Assistance 
agreement, the province is planning to build 
five fully equipped technical schools, which 
will be administered by Regional Voca- 
tional Education Boards and financed by 
Dominion, provincial and municipal funds. 
The entrance requirements for these schools 
will be the completion of Grade IX. Half 
the instructional time will be spent in 
general education and half in practical shop 
work and related technical instruction. 
Tuition will be free and transportation will 
be provided for students residing at a 
distance from the schools. Evening classes 
will also be provided for employed persons 
and for part-time instruction of indentured 
apprentices. The Nova Scotia Technical 
College was placed under a Board of 
Governors in 1947 and vocational education 
at the secondary school level was placed 
under a separate division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


New Brunswick.—As in most of the other 
provinces, the first move toward the voca- 
tional in education in New Brunswick came 
in 1900, with the opening of a manual 
training class at Fredericton under the 
MacDonald benefaction. The value of the 
class was fully realized and when the 
MacDonald fund lapsed a couple of years 
later, about a dozen centres were opened 
in different parts of the province to carry 
on the work at public expense. 


In 1917, a provincial committee con- 
ducted a survey of technical education and 
recommended that pre-vocational classes be 
set up in elementary Grades VII and VIII 
as well as both day and evening classes for 
pupils over 14 years of age. The provincial 
Vocational Training Act of 1918 (replaced 
by a new Act in 1923) gave effect to these 
recommendations and further impetus was 
given when financial assistance became 
available under the terms of Federal 





Technical Education Act of 1919. However, 
the first day-vocational school in the prov- 
ince—the Carleton County school at Wood- 
stock—was built by private funds and 
opened in 1919. This school is still in 
operation and places special emphasis on 
vocational agriculture. 

In general, the established policy in New 
Brunswick with respect to vocational schools 
is to make extensive use of regional com- 
posite schools, wherein “vocational wings” 
instruction is given in home economics and 
similar subjects for girls, and commercial 
work, vocational agriculture and industrial 
classes, adapted to the special requirements 
of the several communities in which the 
schools are located. Special attention is 
given to farm mechanics and fishing. 

At Saint John, there was established in 
1926 one of the first publicly-owned voca- 
tional schools in Canada in which classes 
have been held in beauty culture and wire- 
less operating for many years. As the 
schools in New Brunswick are all muni- 
cipally owned, non-residents in the munici- 
palities are required to pay tuition fees, but 
the province pays tuition rebates for all 
students sent to vocational schools on 
recommendation of local school boards. 

For a number of years prior to World 
War II there was no marked development, 
except in an extension of vocational facili- 
ties in schools in a few of the larger centres. 
These performed useful service in war 
emergency training. In more recent times 
the Government is proceeding with “a most 
ambitious plan” to establish some 50 
composite regional high schools throughout 
the province. Of these, five are now operat- 
ing and 13 others are under construction. 
The total outlay for building these 18 
schools will be about $2,200,000. Extensive 
additions are being made to some of the 
larger schools. These additions, as well as 
the cost of the five regional schools are 
being met in part by Federal aid under the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement. 

Since the passing of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Act a few years ago, the 
vocational section of the Department of 
Education is co-operating with the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour in providing 
part-time class training for industrial 
apprentices. 

The booklet points out that inasmuch as 
the economy of New Brunswick is based 
largely on the primary industries of farm- 
ing, fishing and lumbering, there is not the 
same need for many highly developed 
technical classes, as in a purely industrial- 
ized area. “Consequently, much of the 
vocational and industrial training will be of 
a general nature, and some of it will be 
definitely exploratory and pre-vocational.” 
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Quebec.—Due largely to conditions which 
are local and peculiar to Quebec and to 
the cultural background of the people, the 
system of vocational training in Quebec 
differs greatly from that in the other prov- 
inces. The booklet points out that “apart 
from the State institutions under the 
jurisdiction of half a dozen different pro- 
vincial departments, many schools have 
been set up and carried on by private 
organizations, prominent among which are 
the schools and convents of the religious 
orders.” These private schools are under 
the supervision of a provincial inspector of 
vocational schools, whose duty it is to see 
that the public interests are fully protected. 


The history of vocational education in 
Quebec ig traced from the earliest days of 
New France. <A school founded by Laval 
about 1668 was designed to “help young 
men who had no religious calling to prepare 
their future” by teaching carpentry, gilding, 
tailoring and other trades, to which were 
added the arts of painting and sculpture. 
Another similar school was set up towards 
the end. of the seventeenth century by a 
religious order, under the authority of 
letters patent from the King of France. 
However, for a long time because of the 
vicissitudes of colonial life, together with 
the change in allegiance, “vocational educa- 
tion was solely dependent upon the tradi- 
tion built up, and the personal efforts of 
some individual craftsmen.” 


About 1860, a bequest from the Seigneur 
of Joliette provided funds for setting up 
an industrial school there and a little later 
a Mechanics’ Institute of English origin was 
founded in Montreal for evening classes. 
The provincial authorities sanctioned the 
opening of trade schools in some cities and 
by 1880 there were 13 of these in operation. 
However, a number of these gave more 
attention to artistic than to manual skills. 


“It was really about 1911,” the booklet 
states, “that specialized training struck its 
stride in Quebec.” ‘Technical schools were 
opened in Montreal and Quebec City. 
These schools were commissioned to supply 
manufacturers with trained production 
workers and experienced foremen. Special- 
ized training has developed steadily ever 
since, notably within the past ten years. 
In 1911, a group of industrialists founded a 
technical school at Shawinigan Falls. 
Similar schools were opened in ‘Three 
Rivers and Hull in 1920 and 1924 respec- 


-tively. Arts and Crafts schools were set up 


in a number of centres, which not only 
tended to decentralize intermediate train- 
ing, but also to prepare for the creation 
of new advanced schools for specialized 
training. 
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The Montreal school of Graphic Arts 
founded in 1942, took over the printing 
and book-binding courses formerly provided 
in the Montreal Technical school. The 
Paper-making School, established in con- 
nection with the Technical school at Three 
Rivers in 1923, became a separate institu- 
won in 1944. Among other schools designed 
for specialized training are the Montreal 
Furniture school; the Montreal Auto- 
motive School; the Rimouski Marine 
School (founded in 1948) and the St. 
Hyacinthe Textile Institute. 

The Correspondence Course Bureau was 
created in 1946, “to prepare and publish 
technical text books in the French language 
and draw up vocational correspondence 
courses.” Since October, 1947, all institu- 
tions of specialized training have been under 
the authority of the Director-General of 
Studies. 

The booklet states that “from August, 
1944, until July 1, 1948, for those (Quebec) 
schools under the Department of Youth 
and Social Welfare alone, over $6,500,00U 
has been spent for the construction of new 
schools anc the enlargement and improve- 
ment of existing schools,” the Dominion 
contribution being fifty per ceni 'r almost 
all cases. 


Ontario.—V ocational Trainirg in Ontario 
was first established in 1891. In that year 
a school was established in Toronto, which 
provided day and evening courses in science, 
business, art and home economics. How- 
ever, no shop equipment was supplied for 
industrial training. As in other provinces, 
manual training classes were set up in the 
early years of the present century, but the 
first provision for real industrial training 
came in 1909, when a Technical Arts School 
with suitably equipped shops was open-d in 
Hamilton. The following years a course in 
mining was started in Sudbury. 

The development of vocational education 
in Ontario on a province-wide basis com- 
menced in 1910. In that year, Dr. Seath. 
Superintendent of Education, issued a com- 
prehensive report on a survey of vocational 
training systems in Europe and the United 
States, in which he made the following 
specific recommendations: (1) the extension 
of manual training and home economics. for 
those under 14 years of age; (2) the estab- 
lishment of general industrial schools with 
classes in English, mathematics, science and 
shop work, and technical high schools to 
give courses of from three to four years in 
specified trade work; (3) the setting up of 
evening vocational classes and vocational 
correspondence courses; (4) the provision 
of schools for apprentices; (5) the appoint- 
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ment of a provincial director of Technical 
Education and the establishment of a 
technical College for training teachers. 

To implement these recommendations it 
was suggested that funds be provided by 
municipalities, and the province with sub- 
sidies from the Dominion. 

Legislation giving effect to many of these 
recommendations was enacted in 1911, and 
two years later the first Provincial Director 
of Technical Education was appointed. In 
the earlier phases of this expansion regula- 
tions were determined by local boards, but 
as provincial grants were essential to financ- 
ing the schools, the province inevitably 
came to determine the regulations and 
standards requisite to the payment of 
grants. However, the original plan that the 
schoois should be municipal, rather than 
provincial, has been followed in the main, 
although Technical Institutes have been set 
up in recent years. Another important 
requirement was insisted upon, namely that 
each municipal vocational school must be 
under the direction of a Vocational 
Advisory Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of employers and labour, together 
with others appointed by the local Boards 
of Education. 

Many of the schools are organized on a 
composite basis, and have commercial and 
academic, as well as technical sections. Two 
vocational schools and 51 high schools have 
vocational agricultural departments. The 
Kemptville Agricultural school is under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1930, classes for apprentices in the 
building trades were organized in several 
technical schools for a two-month period 
in the winter. These have been continued, 
but the shops of the Provincial Technical 
Institutes are now being established for 
that purpose and will provide for a great 
expansion in the numbers to be served. 

From 1930 to 1948, there was little or 
no expansion, due chiefly to the depression 
of the 1930’s followed by World War II, 
as well as the shortage of building materials 
and construction workers since the end of 
the war. However, plans have been 
approved for the building of several new 
schools and for substantial additions to 
existing ones. 

The most recent development has been 
the opening of Provincial Technical Insti- 
tutes, administered by the Provincial 
Government; assisted by Trade Advisory 
Committees. These provide advanced 
training in mining, textile manufacture and 
forestry. The new Ryerson Institute of 
Technology at Toronto provides training 
for a wide variety of trades in courses 
covering from one to two years. 


Indicating the development of vocational 
education in Ontario, the booklet provides 
the following statistics :— 

The number of day vocational schools in 
1912swas 1: in 1919, 11+) m:/1929,.47; in 
1946, 43 (not including 16 high schools with 
commercial departments). 

The number of evening vocational schools 
in 1912 was 8; in 1919, 36; in 1929, 66; in 
1946, 41. 

The number of vocational day teachers 
in 1919 was 155; in 1929, 999; and in 
1945-46, 1,470. 

The number of day pupils enrolled in 
1919 was 4,749; in 1929, 26,616; in 1946, 
30,252. The number of evening vocational 
pupils enrolled in 1919 was 16,733; in 1929, 
41,593; in 1946, 37,807. 


Expenditures for vocational education :— 


Provincial Grants 





1919 1929 1946 
$140,294 $ 933,740 $3,111,106 
Net Municipal Expenditures 
$518,778 $6,090,938 $3,569,265 
Manitoba.—V ocational education was first 


introduced in Manitoba in 1899, when an 
experimental commercial course was started 
in Winnipeg. This was followed in 1900 by 
manual training classes in three elementary 
schools in Winnipeg which were financed by 
funds provided by Sir William MacDonald. 
Following a report by a Provincial Royal 
Commission on vocational education in 
1910, which recommended “the provision of 
vocational training for the people of the 
province,” two vocational schools were 
established in Winnipeg. Both of these are 
still functioning and have well-equipped 
shops for training in the industrial arts 
during the day, and classes for adults in 
the evening. 

During the decade 1910-1920, evening class 
work was greatly expanded and classes in 
commercial work and home economics—of 
“a pre-vocational nature”’—were started. 
Until recently, little seems to have been 
done to provide training on the secondary 
school level in agriculture and farm 
mechanics. The Dominion Technical Edu- 
cation Act, by providing financial assistance, 
gave an impetus to vocational education in 
Manitoba. Vocational correspondence 
courses were organized in 1925. These were 
purchased either from private correspond- 
ence school organizations, or from _ the 
province of Alberta. 

In 1941, the provincial government 
acquired a commercial building for con- 
version into a provincial Technical Institute. 
This was used during the war for war 
emergency training and subsequently for 
the training of veterans, but it was not 


until the fall of 1948 that it was opened 
as a civilian vocational institute. It is 
financed under the Vocational Schools 
Assistance Agreement with the Dominion 
Government and provides bursaries to 
deserving students. 

Other recent developments have been the 
erection of regional composite schools at 
Dauphin and a beginning made upon the 
construction of a new $2,000,000 technical 
school in Winnipeg. It is stated in the 
booklet that “substantial progress will be 
made in the next few years, if the present 
plans are carried out.” 


Saskatchewan.—Prior to 1905, when Sas- 
katchewan was raised to the status of a 
province, the booklet states, vocational 
education in that province was restricted to 
manual training. Classes were organized in 
Regina, in 1901, financed from the fund set 
up by Sir William MacDonald. They were 
discontinued when the fund was withdrawn, 
but were re-opened in 1909. In the latter 
year, classes in household science were also 
started. 

Progress was slow for some years after 
the province was set up, owing to the 
necessity of organizing and opening up 
school districts. The Saskatchewan Educa- 
tional Commission, appointed about 1910, 
in its report of 1913, recommended supple- 
menting the general educational courses by 
industrial training adapted to the several 
different localities and also that provision 
be made for more advanced work in house- 
hold science for girls. As. the province 
depends on agriculture more than industry, 
stress has been placed on training for farm 
mechanics and household science. 

Under the impetus provided by the 
Dominion Agricultural Instruction Act of 
1913, instruction in agriculture has increased, 
both in regular high schools and in special 
summer schools. 

The educational survey made in 1918 
resulted, inter alia, in the following recom- 
mendations with respect to vocational 
education in the province: (1) extension of 
courses in manual training and household 
science; (2) introduction of pre-vocational 
courses in grades 7 and 8; (3) training of 
teachers for pre-vocational, manual training 
and household science classes. 

The Federal Technical Education Act of 
1919 made funds available for the promo- 
tion of vocational education and _ the 
Provincial Vocational Act of 1920 made 
provision for day and evening classes in 
some eight schools and the building of 
well-equipped technical collegiates at 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. These 
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collegiates have provided academic matricu- 
lation work, home economics, commercial 
and industrial training continuously since 
1931. 

In 1944, the curricula of the vocational 
schools were completely revised and 
extended and further changes were made 
following recommendations by a committee 
on technical education. A Supervisor of 
Technical Education was appointed in 1946. 
The training of teachers for technical 
schools has been carried on by special 
summer courses at the University of 
Saskatchewan and provision has been made 
also for a four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Education. Sub- 
stantial grants have been made in recent 
years to municipalities for vocational educa- 
tion. These grants are drawn in part from 
Dominion assistance under the Vocational 
Schools Assistance Agreement. Some 34 
new composite schools and additions to 
existing schools are being built throughout 
the province and a system of bursaries will 
enable deserving students from local com- 
posite schools to obtain advanced training 
in one of the three large technical schools. 

It is stated in the booklet that “while 
there has not been spectacular development 
in vocational education in Saskatchewan, 
there has been a fairly steady and satis- 
factory expansion, in spite of the difficulties 
encountered during the drought years.” 


Alberta.—It is pointed out in the booklet 
that, as in Saskatchewan, vocational educa- 
tion in Alberta commenced with the setting 
up of manual training classes about 1900, 
under the MacDonald endowment. These 
classes were later incorporated with the 
public elementary school classes and after 
some years, extended to the lower grades 
of the secondary schools. 

The appointment of a Provincial Director 
of Technical Education, coupled with 
Dominion financial assistance under the 
Technical Education Act, “stimulated a 
considerable expansion in vocational educa- 
tion during the period 1919-1930. The 
School Grants Act of 1919, also had an 
important bearing on the growth of voca- 
tional education in Alberta. This Act 
provided grants for vocational teachers of 
approved qualifications and also to school 
districts for approved school equipment. 
Amended from time to time, this Act “still 
forms the basis of the vocational education 
system of the province.” 


The vocational training system of Alberta 
has a three-fold aspect: (1) work organized 
and carried on by local school boards, with 
the aid of Provincial grants; (2) work 
carried on directly under the Department 
of Education at the Provincial Institute of 
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Art and Technology; (3) vocational agri- 
cultural instruction conducted directly by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Commercial classes were first opened in 
municipal schools in Calgary in 1909 and a 
little later in schools in Edmonton and a 
number of other centres. Technical day 
classes were organized in Lethbridge and 
Calgary in 1911 and two years later the 
Edmonton Technical school was established. 
The latter was turned over to Canadian 
Vocational Training in 1943 for war emer- 
gency training. The Western Canada High 
School was opened in Calgary in 1929. This 
is a composite school, but has first-class 
commercial and technical departments and 
well-equipped shops. In recent years, voca- 
tional classes have been set up in a number 
of composite schools and a few additions 
to existing schools have been built to 
provide training in home economics and 
technical shop work. 

Following a report of a Royal Commis- 
sion in 1914, the Provincial Institute of Art 
and Technology was organized. This 
institute was used as a rehabilitation centre 
after World War I. In 1921, it set up 
two-year courses in fine and applied arts 
and technical trades, in addition to shorter 
courses and a wide range of evening classes. 

Instruction in technical agriculture is 
given in the secondary schools, but the 
Department of Agriculture organized and 
operated several agricultural schools for a 
number of years, but only two of these 
have been in operation since 1931. The 
experience with these schools has indicated 
that dormitories are essential to their 
success, as students were drawn from wide 
areas. The Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture plans to erect two more such schools, 
one in the Peace River district and the 
other in the irrigated section of southern 
Alberta. 

The booklet states that “little use has 
been made of trade advisory committees in 
connection with vocational education in 
Alberta, except in the case of apprentices 
registered in the designated trades under 
the Provincial Act, and for whose technical 
training the Department of Education is 
responsible.” 


British Columbia.—V ocational education 
began in British Columbia with the open- 
ing of a few commercial classes in 1885. 
In 1900, manual training was started in 
Victoria and Vancouver, with private funds 
from the MacDonald foundation. Voca- 
tional training, properly so called, really 
began in the province in 1909, with evening 
classes in some of the Vancouver schools. 
The Dominion Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Training and Technical Education, 





1912-1913 reported that “the Government 
had done nothing to establish technical 
education in British Columbia, although 
there was a growing demand for this type 
of work.” 

A Provincial Director of Technical Educa- 
tion was appointed in 1914 and daytime 
technical classes were opened a year or 
two later in one of the high schools in 
Vancouver, but it was not until 1921 that 
separate technical schools were established in 
Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster. 

Federal grants under the Technical Educa- 
tion Act, 1919, “acted as a great stimulus, 
resulting in the opening of many additional 
day and evening classes.” The present 
Vancouver technical school was built in 
1928 and a second one was recently com- 
pleted. Industrial Arts classes were started 
in the high schools in 1927. 

Training for vocational and technical 
teachers was first provided in 1917, when a 
summer school was set up for this purpose 
by the Department of Education. Voca- 
tional correspondence courses were estab- 
lished for miners some 20 years ago and 
these have been greatly extended. There 
are, at present, 30 such courses in use which 
are being taken by over 2,400 students. 

British Columbia schools are all muni- 
cipally owned, but supported in part by 
provincial grants. Legislation with respect 
to education has been amended several 
times since the passage of the first Public 
Schools Act in 1911 and was consolidated 
in 1947. 

The Vocational Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education provides technical train- 
ing in related subjects for apprentices under 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Act, and also 
conducts a School of Navigation at Van- 
couver. The latter has an enrolment of 260. 


Two Main Types of 
Organization 


The booklet suggests the following 
advantages and disadvantages of the two 
main types of organization :— 

Advantages of Municipally-owned Schools. 
—(1) A high level of local interest and 
support is developed; (2) The school pro- 
gram is usually related to the needs of the 
community. 

Disadvantages—(1) Difficult to establish 
due to cost; (2) Vocational programs are 
often slow to develop as they must have 
the support of public opinion to approve 
debenture issues; and (3) only open to 
residents of the municipality except on the 
payment of fees. 

Advantages of Provincially-owned Schools. 
—(1) When the need arises, development 
takes place more rapidly; (2) The schools 


can be strategically located more readily; 
(3) Costs are borne by the province as a 
whole and the burden does not fall upon 
small areas; and (4) an overall provincial 
pattern or plan can be more easily 
established. 


. Disadvantages—(1) Minimizes local 
interest. 


Guidance, Placement and 
Follow-up Studies 


Basic to an appraisal of vocational 
training are certain procedures which are 
included in guidance programs. Most 
schools use some of these procedures and a 
few employ many of them. 

The booklet points out that “the funda- 
mentals of good vocational training require 
that the training be supplied (a) for jobs 
existing at the time or when the training is 
completed; (b) for jobs existing in the area 
which the training provisions serve; and (c) 
to persons able to take advantage of the 
training supplied.” It is asserted that “these 
three principles have been violated to a 
greater or less degree in almost every 
variety of vocational and professional 
preparation.” 

The following procedures “are applicable 
and useful in every situation involving 
vocational training and can be applied 
irrespective of numbers enrolled or size 
of the institution: (1) determining the 
analysis, distribution and requirements of 
jobs for which training courses prepare; 
(2) acquainting the potential trainee with 
his own characteristics, the qualifications 
required for the job and the opportunities 
it offers; (3) selecting individuals for train- 
ing who possess potential qualifications 
which match job requirements; (4) guidance 
procedures during the training course; 
(5) placement activities; (6) follow-up 
studies.” Five of the provinces are reported 
as having a provincial Director of Guidance 
and the guidance service is being promoted 
rapidly. 

An increasing number of schools recognize 
placement as a supplement to training and a 
major responsibility of the school which 
gives the training. Further, it is recog- 
nized that “no other agency can render this 
service as effectively as the school staff, 
who know each student’s ability, aptitudes, 
interests and where he is most likely to 
succeed.” It is asserted that “the most 
successful work in this field appears to be 
carried on in schools where close contact is 
kept with industry and the world of work 
through the instructors and advisory 
committees.” 

Fewer than half the vocational schools 
claimed that they maintained a follow-up 
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of their graduates. The booklet states that 
“it is amazing that ... such a large per- 
centage of schools do not concern them- 
selves further about their graduates.” 


Advisory Committees 


The following steps are suggested as 
desirable in planning a vocational training 
program: (1) creating representative voca- 
tional advisory committees; (2) making 
occupational surveys to determine needs; 
(3) making surveys of present educational 
facilities in the field; (4) determining 
desirable program patterns; (5) making 
occupational analyses to determine curricula 
content; (6) constructing the curricula; 
(7) determining plant and equipment needs; 
(8) setting up standards for personnel; 
(9) obtaining the necessary financial 
support; (10) securing the personnel; 
(11) publicizing the program. 

In planning a program “vocational 
advisory committees are particularly 
important.” Representation should be given 
to industrial, educational, civic and other 


interested groups. Such advisory com- 
mittees are a requirement in New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and British Columbia and, it 
is stated, “they have contributed much to 
the successful development and operation 
of the vocational program.” It is asserted 
that “where use is being made of local 
advisory committees in Canadian voca- 
tional schools, “the programs are better— 
more clear cut and related more closely 
to the industries they serve.” 


Financial Aid to Students 


In recent years a number of the prov- 
inces have established bursaries or financial 
aid to “vocational students of adequate 
ability, who through lack of funds, were 
unable to complete their formal education.” 
In four provinces bursaries have also been 
made available to vocational teachers in 
training. ‘These bursaries are shareable on 
a 50-50 basis with the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Vocational Schools Assis- 
tance Agreement. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY 
COUNCIL MEETS IN OTTAWA 


As the responsibility of the CVT Branch for the training of 
veterans of the Armed Services is virtually ended, the Advisory 
Council devoted its recent meeting, for the most part, to the 


promotion of vocational training for civilians. 


Under the 


Dominion-Provincial agreements, the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour will continue to co-operate with the 
provinces in the training of apprentices, unemployed workers 
and handicapped persons, as well as in the building and 


equipping of vocational schools. 


Assistance will also be given 


to the Army in training recruits and the Council will act in an 
advisory capacity in providing trade training for the inmates of 


penal institutions. 


The twelfth meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Confederation Buildings, Ottawa, May 2 
and 3, 1949. 

The agenda covered many phases of 
vocational and youth training, including 
apprenticeship, the completion of the 
veterans’ training project, the building and 
equipment of vocational schools, the train- 
ing of unemployed civilian workers (in- 
cluding financial aid), the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons, the inclusion of the 
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new province of Newfoundland in the 
vocational training program, and the trade 
training of inmates in penal institutions. 

The following members were present: 
Dr. G. Fred McNally (Chairman), Edmon- 
ton; Mr. T. D. Anderson, Acting General 
Secretary, Canadian Legion, British Empire 
Service League, Dominion Command, 
Ottawa; Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director of 
Vocational Education, Department of 
Education, Toronto; Dr. F. D. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Educa- 
tion, ) Victorias. b.C.7 a Viren Ea oeeora: 


Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Halifax; Mr. E. V. 
Gage, President Byers Construction Co., 
Montreal; Miss Marion M. Graham, 
Saskatoon; Mr. W. Jenoves, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Toronto; Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director 
of Extension, Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg; Mr. G. Poisson, Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare, Quebec; Mr. C. B. C. Scott, 
General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Co., Toronto; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education, Department of Education, 
Charlottetown. 

Others present included :— 

Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional Director, 
Canadian Vocational Training, Fredericton ; 
Mr. W. H. Kerr, Regional Director, CVT, 
Toronto; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regional 
Director, CVT, Regina; Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, Director of Training, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Director of Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. C. R. Forc. 
Supervisor of Technical Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. S. H. 
Mclaren, Chief Executive Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor, Special 
Placements Division, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa; Mr. E. N. 
Mitchell, Secretary, National Employment 
Committee, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educational Training, 
DVA, Ottawa. 

In a brief introductory address the 
Chairman, Dr. G. F. McNally, welcomed 
the new members of the Council, Messrs. 
T. D. Anderson, L. S. Beattie, E. V. Gage, 
W. Jenoves and Dr. L. W. Shaw. He asked 
for a standing tribute to the late Dr. F. 
Peacock and the late J. C. Herwig, former 
members, who, he said, “had made such a 
notable contribution” to the work of the 
Council, as well as in their respective fields 
of education and veterans’ rehabilitation. 


Deputy Minister's Address 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, in the course of a brief 
address to the Council, referred to the 
prospect of extending vocational assistance 
to the new province of Newfoundland and 
suggested that the Council appoint a 
representative to a committee working on 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. He 
stressed the importance of vocational 
guidance and industrial counselling in 
gonnection with vocational education. 
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Report of: the 
Director of Training 


In his review of the work of the Training 
Branch during the winter months, the 
Director, Mr. R. F. Thompson, stated that 
eight training centres had been taken over 
by provincial governments within recent 
months, and that the buildings at these 
centres were no longer on charge to the 
Department of Labour. There were, he 
said, a total of 421 veterans still under 
CV training in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia and 
payment was being made to the provinces 
on a per diem basis. In Quebec, the 
regular provincial vocational schools were 
providing instruction for veterans. 

Mr. Thompson stated that “practically 
all the equipment originally purchased by 
the Dominion for veterans’ training has 


‘been disposed of,” the greater portion being 


purchased by the provinces, or turned over 
to the War Assets Corporation. 

At the request of the Department of 
National Defence (Army) a few CVT 
centres were being used to train enlisted 
personnel. The Department of Labour is 
reimbursed for this, by the Department of 
National Defence, at the rate of $2.25 for 
each day’s training. 


Apprentice Training.—Under the terms 
of P.C. 5517, dated December 21, 1948, 
changes were made in the Dominion- 
Provincial agreements to provide full time 
pre-employment training for apprentices. 
Such classes “have so far been started only 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,” the 
Director said. 


Training Unemployed W orkers.— 
During the latter part of the fiscal year 
1948-49 classes for unemployed workers were 
started in Manitoba and British Columbia 
and greatly extended in Nova Scotia. In 
the apprentice centres and some of the 
regular schools in Quebec, training was 
being given to unemployed persons, many 
of whom were referred by the National 
Employment Service. 


Newfoundland.—The Director reported 
that preliminary steps had been taken with 
officials of the government of Newfoundland 
with a view to having them consider the 
adoption of the Dominion-Provincial Voca- 
tional Training Agreement already in force 
in the other provinces of Canada. 

The Veterans’ Vocational Training School 
in St. John’s was reported to be still in 
operation, although its functions had 
changed. Of the 600 veteran students who 
had enrolled, 525 had graduated. The 
school is now being operated as a youth 
training centre during the day and for 
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adults and apprentices in the evening. 
Instruction is given in motor mechanics, 
sheet metal, electricity, plumbing, carpentry, 
and bricklaying. The provincial authorities 
plan to maintain the present establishment 
until the new government of the province 
has agreed upon its future educational 
policy. 


Director's Report Discussed 


It was revealed that while the total 
enrolment of apprentices was “somewhat 
larger than last year” in Nova Scotia, there 
had been “a sharp drop in the building 
trades.” In the Prairie provinces, on the 
other hand, it was asserted that the 
enrolment of apprentices was increasing, or, 
at least remaining fairly constant, with the 
majority of enrolled apprentices being in 
the building trades. Some of the other 
provinces reported drops in the number of 
apprentices. This was attributed to (a) 
labourers receiving higher pay than first- 
year apprentices; (b) the long period of 
apprenticeship during which wages were 
comparatively low; (c) the reluctance of 
employers to indenture apprentices, and 
contract to give them employment for three 
or four years in advance. 

Counter measures were expected to do 
much to offset these disadvantages, in some 
measure at least. It had been suggested 
to the provincial apprenticeship authorities 
that (1) a ratio be established for the 
trade as a whole in a province; (2) that 
apprentices be indentured to a trade as a 
whole, or to the Apprenticeship Board, or 
to the appropriate trade union, rather than 
to individual employers; (3) that pre- 
employment training be made available for 
prospective apprentices. 

It was stated that seasonal employment 
in many parts of the country might be a 


factor in reducing the number of appren- 


tices in the building trades. Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that winter slack periods in 
such trades were being used for classroom 
training. He drew attention to the appren- 
tice system in New South Wales, which, he 
said, was designed “to take care of periods 
of decreased employment.” It provided for 
two classes of apprentices (1) indentured 
apprentices and (2) learners. “The inden- 
tured apprentices are indentured for a given 
period, and receive a lower rate of wages 
than the learner apprentice who works at 
the trade whenever work is available, and 
an accumulative record is kept of the time 
served until he has served his complete 
period of apprenticeship.” 

The opinion was expressed that more 
could be done by training tradesmen in 
classes than is generally believed, but that 
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the process was expensive. It was revealed 
that Ontario vocational schools were making 
an effort to interest youth in the building 
trades by introducing courses in these trades 
in the schools and experience was being 
provided in on-the-job projects. 


Veterans’ Training.—Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, Director of Training, DVA, stated 
that there were 4,558 veterans still in 
various forms of vocational training; 
23,024 veterans in universities and 651 in 
correspondence courses. Those in voca- 
tional training were in business colleges, 
technical institutes, training-on-the-job, in 
correspondence schools, or in_ private 
schools, he said. He pointed out that “575 
new veterans came in for training during 
the past year, and 18 had enrolled during 
the month of March, 1949.” He was of 
the opinion that “there was every likelihood 
that the training of veterans would continue 
for some time.” 

Mr. H. W. Jamieson, Superintendent of 
Veterans’ Training, DVA, stated that it 
seemed likely that some 16,000 men and 
women (veterans) would still be in the 
universities when the fall term opens in 
September and that between 8,000 and 
9,000 others would graduate this spring. 
About seven or eight out of ten graduates 
will go out to employment; two will go 
to further their training and about one in 
ten plan to take post-graduate training. Of 
the student veterans who took training in 
United States schools, about 90 per cent 
have returned to Canada, Mr. Jamieson 
said. 

Members of the CVT Advisory Council 
and representatives of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs declared that the National 
Employment Service had done “an excellent 
job” in placing veterans and civilians from 
universities in suitable employment. 


Training of Armed Services Personnel. 
—Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, reported that negotiations had been 
conducted with the object of having the 
Training Branch and _ provincial schools 
provide basic training for persons in the 
Armed Services. A new schedule (K) to 
provide for this training had been suggested, 
as an addition to the Vocational. Training 
agreements, and $500,000 had been provided 
in the estimates for the training. How- 
ever, the number of trainees sent forward 
had been “disappointingly small,” he said. 
Mr. Thompson stated that “it now appeared 
that the Army would provide training for 
its own men in its own centres” leaving 
only the overflow to be trained in the 
provincial schools. However, the Council 
agreed that the Training Branch was will- 
ing “to co-operate and assist in the 


training of Service personnel in any way 
possible,” but that the trainees should be 
subject to the ordinary discipline of the 
school. 


Unemployed Workers.—The Director of 
Training, Mr. R. F. Thompson, reported 
that the Vocational Training Co-Ordination 
Act had been amended, so as to include 
all unemployed workers under its provi- 
sions. He explained that no classes were 
operated in apprenticeable trades under this 
schedule and that local advisory com- 
mittees had been set up to assist in the 
selection of trainees and courses. 

Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, UIC, stated that special in- 
structions had been sent to NES offices in 
connection with the training of unemployed 
persons and that a designated official in 
each office was given the responsibility of 
keeping a check on the live file of benefit 
recipients for possible referrals to the selec- 
tion committees. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Dr. 
MacNamara that a _ representative be 
appointed to the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Handi- 
capped persons, the Council named Mr. 
R. F. Thompson, Director of Training. 

Concerning the payment of allowances to 
unemployed trainees, it was stated that four 
different scales of allowances were in effect 
throughout the country, namely for: 
(1) single trainees living at home; (2) single 
trainees living away from home; (3) 
married trainees living at home (4) 
married trainees living away from home. 
The discussion of the problem revealed 
considerable variation in the opinions of the 
Council members as to the extent to which 
such trainees should be subsidized and the 
matter was laid over for further considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Council. 


Report of Supervisor 
of Technical Training 


Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, stated that the construction of 
new buildings, addition to existing build- 
ings and equipping of vocational depart- 
ments, continued to be one of. the 
important activities under the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement. Hereported 
that 46 building projects had been com- 
pleted and the schools in operation; 29 were 
under construction, most of which will be 
ready by September, and 31 had not 
reached the building stage. 

During recent months, 56 schools, includ- 
ing one in Newfoundland, had been visited 
by the executive officials of the Training 
Branch and the standard of vocational work 
was found to be improving, particularly in 
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the newer and smaller composite types of 
schools. In some of the Western provinces, 
Mr. Ford said, a move was underway to 
evaluate the vocational courses as taught 
in the composite high schools in terms of 
time-credit in apprenticeship. In Ontario 
and Quebec part-time training plans had 
been reported from five schools. Under this 
program the students will spend portions of 
their senior year working for employers in 
their fields of specialization. 

A committee of the Advisory Council, 
composed of Messrs. G. Poisson, L. S. 
Beattie, W. A. Ross and Dr. L. W. Shaw, 
was named to study the whole question 
of student aid. This committee will have 
access to all available data that had been 
gathered on the subject by the Training 
Branch. 


Youth Training 


The Director of Training stated that the 
Youth training enrolment had remained 
fairly constant during the year. With the 
exception of courses for nurses’ aides and 
certain courses mainly for rural young 
people, the types of courses had also been 
similar to those of previous’ years. 
Financial assistance had been given to 2,462 
students, either by way of grants or loans— 
$256,000 in grants, and $151,000 in loans. 

The establishment of a permanent 
“Revolving Student Aid Fund,” derived 
from funds already contributed by the 
Federal Government and from contributions 
made by the provinces was discussed at 
length by the Council. As there was 
considerable divergence of opinion concern- 
ing the proposal, it was agreed that a 
Committee of four, be named by the 
Chairman and by the Director of Training 
to give the matter further study and report 
at the next meeting of the Council. 


Vocational Training 
in Penitentiaries 


A report prepared by Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Penitentiaries, J. A. McLaughlin, 
was presented by Mr. C. R. Ford. It 
reviewed the vocational training program 
being carried on in Canadian penitentiaries, 
as outlined at the previous meeting of the 
Advisory Council (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1391). 

During recent months the training pro- 
gram inaugurated in two penal institutions 
had been extended to others in eastern and 
western Canada. Courses in construction, 
carpentry, painting, decorating, rural repair, 
plumbing, steam and gas fitting, plastering 
and tile setting were among the trades on 
the syllabi of the penitentiary courses. 
“We are stimulated by the results of traine 
ing in these early stages. Nevertheless, in 
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in the final analysis, the measure of 
success ... will always remain with the man 
we have trained—in his reaction to the 
comparative freedom of civil life compared 
to the restrictions of penitentiary routine,” 
Mr. McLaughlin said. 

It was pointed out that “the general 
educational level of many good prospective 
candidates for training (in the peniten- 
tiaries) is too low for them to benefit fully 
from the training ... or to hold their own 
in competition outside. Accordingly, pre- 
vocational academic classes have been 
started for those who are on the waiting 
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list.” The general vocational training 
program had “advanced in recent months 
to the point where mental age tests are 
now an aid to Penitentiary Classification 
Boards in selecting potential trainees. 
“Experimental use was also made of 
mechanical aptitude and interest preference 
tests.” These will always be supplemented 
by personal interview in the screening 
process, Mr. McLaughlin stated. 

The next meeting of the Advisory 
Council will be held in Ottawa on 
November 14, 1949. 


Third Session of Industrial Committee on 
Coal Mining, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-30, 1949 
Revision of Convention No. 46, lumiting hours of work in coal 


mines, was recommended, to bring it into line with technical, 
economic and social conditions in the industry. 


The protection of young workers employed underground was 
discussed, and resolutions were adopted fixing a minimum age 
for admission to employment in coal mines, and governing night 
work, weekly rest periods and paid holidays. 


In its third session held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 19-30, 1949, the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organ- 
ization adopted resolutions proposing the 
revision of Convention No. 46, limiting 
hours of work in coal mines. It also 
adopted resolutions concerning (1) medical 
examination for admission to employment 
in coal mines; (2) night work of young 
persons in coal mines; (3) weekly rest and 
annual paid holidays of young workers in 
coal mines; (4) registers and records 
covering young workers; and (5) retraining 
of physically incapacitated miners. 

Nine of the twelve coal producing 
countries represented on the Committee, 
namely, Belgium, Canada, United States 
of America, France, India, Netherlands, 
Poland, United Kingdom and the Union 
of South Africa, sent tripartite delegates, 
consisting of Government, Employers’ and 
Workers’ Members. Turkey was repre- 
sented by a Government Member while 
Japan sent observers only. 
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The Canadian delegation was as follows: 


Government Delegates 


Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Fredericton, N.B.; Mr. D. J. 
Sutherland, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ Delegates 


Mr. Vincent A. Cooney, Executive Sec- 
retary, Domestic Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Western Canada, Calgary Alta.; 
Mr. W. C. Whittaker, Secretary and Com- 
missioner, Western Canada Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, Calgary, Alta. 


Workers’ Delegates 


Mr. Robert Livett, President, District No. 
18, United Mine Workers of America, 
Calgary, Alta.; Mr. Freeman Jenkins, 
President, District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, Glace Bay, NS. 

By a decision of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization, Mr. 
Leon Eli Troclet, Member of the Govern- 
ing Body and Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare for Belgium, who had 


presided over the first two sessions of the 
Committee, again acted as Chairman. The 
Committee elected as Vice-Chairman Mr. 
F. H. W. Curtin (Union of South Africa) 
for the Employers’ Group and Mr. Thomas 
Kennedy (United States) for the Workers’ 
Group. 


Addresses of Welcome 


The delegates were welcomed by Mr. 
David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
and by Mr. Michael J. Galvin, Assistant 
Secretary of Labour of the United States 
Government. 


Chairman’s Address 


Mr. Leon Eli Troclet in his opening 
address reviewed at some length the action 
taken by the previous sessions of the Coal 
Committee, which, he stated, was the first 
Committee established by the International 
Labour Organization and if this Committee 
fails, in all probability all the other com- 
mittees would also fail. 


Steering Committee 


Mr. H. Weiss (United States), Mr. 8. C. 
Aggarwal (India) and Mr. Jean Stanczyk 
(Poland) were elected Members of 
the Steering Committee. Mr. Delattre 
(Belgium) was elected Vice-Chairman. 


Procedure of Committee 


Mr. Albert Guigui (France), Executive 
Secretary, outlined the first items on the 
agenda which he stated were the action in 
various countries in the light of the con- 
clusions of the second session of the 
Committee; steps taken by the ILO Office 
to follow up studies and inquiries proposed 
by the Committee; and recent develop- 
ments in the industry. 

Following the opening plenary sittings, 
three sub-committees were appointed: (1) 
on hours of labour in coal mines, with 
nine members from each group; (2) retrain- 
ing of physically incapacitated miners, five 
members from each group; and (3) protec- 
tion of young workers employed under- 
ground in coal mines, five members from 
each group. There was no limit to the 
number of substitutes on these committees. 


Sub-committee on Hours of Work 


Mr. Troclet, Government representative 
on the Governing Body was elected Chair- 
man of this Committee with Mr. Koenig, 
Employers’ Member (United States) and 
Sir William Lawther, Workers’ Member 
(United Kingdom), Vice-Chairman. 


In introducing the discussion on this 
question the Chairman drew the attention 
of the Sub-committee to the Report pre- 
pared by the Office concerning hours of 
work in coal mines (Report IV). He 
recalled that the Governing Body, by 
placing the question of hours of work on 
the agenda of the present session, had given 
effect to the resolution adopted by the 
second session of the Committee in Geneva 
in 1947. On the instructions of the Govern- 
ing Body, the Office had carried out the 
inquiry requested by the Committee—an 
inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining the 
reasons why Convention No. 46 limiting 
the hours of work in Coal Mines (revised 
in 1935) had been ratified by only a very 
small number of countries. The results of 
this inquiry, which appeared in the Report 
prepared by the Office, showed that diffi- 
culties of an economic and political nature, 
allied to the general world situation, had 
so far hindered and still continued to 
hinder the ratification of this Convention. 
They also revealed that, even apart from 
these difficulties, several countries would be 
embarrassed by various provisions of the 
Convention which were too far removed 
from actual practice and custom in their 
coal-mining industries. 

To facilitate discussion, the Chairman 
submitted a program of work and suggested 
for examination a series of principles con- 
cerning the question under discussion. This 
program drew attention to the possibility of 
a revision of the 1935 Convention. Such a 
revision, he stated, would take account of 
increased productivity and would introduce 
into the Convention a weekly limitation of 
hours of presence in the mine shorter than 
the period prescribed in the provisions of 
the existing Convention without, however, 
bringing about any lowering of the standard 
of living of the workers. 

In the general discussion, the Sub- 
committee had before it not only the 
proposals contained in the program of work 
submitted by the Chairman but also a draft 
resolution submitted by the Employers’ 
Group. 

The draft resolution stated that diffi- 
culties of an economic, political and tech- 
nical nature hdd so far prevented the 
application of international measures aiming 
at the limitation of hours of work in coal 
mines, and that the question of hours of 
work should only be placed on the agenda 
of a future meeting of the Committee 
when economic, political and technical con- 
ditions justified the resumption of the study 
of this problem. It further affirmed that 
constructive proposals need not imply any 
modification of the principles set forth in 
the Miners’ Charter. The draft resolution 
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therefore invited the Governing Body to 


‘instruct the International Labour Office to 
undertake, at the appropriate time, an 
inquiry with a view to determining the 
manner in which international agreements 
might be entered into which would meet 
the aspirations of Governments, employers 
and workers, while respecting customs and 
methods of work prevailing in the various 
coal producing countries. If such an 
inquiry were made, the results should be 
communicated to all the parties concerned 
prior to the session of the Committee for 
which the Governing Body considered it 
opportune that the matter should again be 
placed on the agenda. 


After considerable discussion in which 
some of the Workers’ representatives, in- 
cluding the Canadian members, pointed out 
that the draft resolution presented by the 
Employers’ Group would achieve practi- 
cally no results, the United States Govern- 
ment Member submitted the following 
draft resolution :— 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
Convention No. 46 limiting hours of work 
in Coal Mines (1935) should be the subject 
of revision. The purpose of such revision 
is to eliminate, in so far as possible, the 
technical difficulties which have developed, 
and to bring the terms of the Convention 
in line with current conditions in the coal 
mining industry. The Office should be 
requested to develop, on the basis_ of 
inquiry a proposed draft of a revised Con- 
vention which might be acceptable to the 
largest number of producing countries. 
This proposed draft should be placed on 
the agenda of the next session of the Coal 
Mines Committee. 


It was finally agreed, after further 
discussion, that mention should be made 
of the Miners’ Charter, and that the follow- 
ing words should, therefore, be added at 
the end of the second sentence of the draft 
resolution: “without prejudice, however, to 
the principles set forth in the Miuiners’ 
Charter, adopted at the first session of the 
Coal Mines Committee in London in 1945.” 
The amended draft resolution was adopted 
by a vote of twenty-four to one with one 
abstention and read as follows:— 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
Convention No. 46 limiting hours of work 
in Coal Mines (Revised 1935) should be 
the subject of revision. The purpose of 
such revision is to eliminate, in so far as 
possible, the technical difficulties which 
have developed, and to bring the terms 
of the Convention in line with technical, 
economic and social conditions in the coal 
mining industry, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the principles set forth in the 
Miners’ Charter, adopted at the first 
session of the Coal Mines Committee in 
London in 1945. The Office should be 
requested to develop, on the basis of 
inquiry, a proposed draft of a _ revised 
Convention which might be acceptable to 
the largest number of producing countries. 
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The Committee recommends to the Govern- 
ing Body that it extend every possible 
effort to place the proposed draft on the 
agenda of the next session of the Coal 
Mines Committee. 


Later in the plenary session this draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of forty- 
five to four. 


Protection of Young Workers 
Employed Underground in Coal Mines 


The Chairman of this Sub-committee was 
‘Mr. Boulet, Belgian Government member 
with Mr. LeBlanc, Belgian Employers’ 
member and Mr. Bowman, United Kingdom 
Workers’ member as Vice-Chairman. 

In view of the limitation upon the 
number of sittings as provided by the 
Steering Committee, the Sub-committee 
proceeded immediately to an examination 
of the first point prepared for discussion 
concerning the age of admission to under- 
ground work in coal mines. 


1. Age of Admission to Underground 
Work in Coal Mines 


The Sub-committee directed its attention 
to the principles adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in two Conven- 
tions governing minimum age of admission 
to employment (industry). The first Con- 
vention adopted in 1919 fixed in general the 
age of admission to employment in indus- 
try at fourteen years; the second, a revised 
Convention adopted in 1937, fixed the age 
at fifteen years, but it still had been 
ratified by few countries. In the resolution 
on the protection of children and young 
workers adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1945, a reeommenda- 
tion of sixteen years was made as a goal 
to be reached when this should become 
practicable. The Chairman called attention 
to the princpile of fixing a higher age of 
admission to employment in hazardous 
occupations provided for in the revised 
Convention of 1937 and recommended in 
the Resolution on protection of young 
workers in 1945. He pointed out that the 
Sub-committee had the alternative of fixing 
an international standard for age of admis- 
sion to underground work in the coal mines 
or of proposing a general principle only, 
such as that the age of admission for under- 
ground work should be higher than the age 
of admission to industrial occupations. 

After further discussion three alternative 
proposals were then presented to the 
Committee: (1) a proposal from the 
Workers’ Group providing for vocational 
training of not less than one year and 
admission to full underground employment 
at seventeen years of age; (2) a proposal 
from the Netherlands and United States 


Government Members, amended thereafter 
by the United States Government Member, 
providing for at least one year of voca- 
tional training and admission to employ- 
ment underground at not less than sixteen 
years; and (3) a proposal put forward by 
the Chairman before the amendment by 
United States Government Member to the 
second proposal, recommending that effect 
be given to the resolution on vocational 
training adopted by the Second Session of 
the Coal Mining Committee in 1947 and 
that the age of admission to full under- 
ground employment in coal mines be fixed 
at not less than sixteen years. 

After prolonged discussion the Sub- 
committee proceeded to the vote. The 
result was that the first alternative pro- 
posed was adopted by a vote of seven to 
six, with two abstentions. The second 
alternative was rejected with a vote of 
seven to eight with no abstentions, but the 
Indian Government Member indicated 
thereafter that had he realized that mem- 
bers were voting “yes” or “no” for more 
than one proposal he would have changed 
his vote from “no” to “yes”, thus reversing 
the vote. Inasmuch as the Sub-committee 
was therefore in the position of having 
adopted resolutions which, in effect, recom- 
mended a minimum age of full employment 
underground in coal mines of both sixteen 
and seventeen years, the Chairman pro- 
posed to include all the votes in the report 
of the Sub-committee, thus referring a 
decision on the subject to the Coal Mines 
Committee in plenary session. 


2. Medical Examination and 
Re-examination 


In the discussion on this subject, it was 
pointed out that this Convention had not 
yet been ratified by many countries, 
although the subject was being studied in 
Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, 
where the variations from the terms of the 
Convention by national provisions were not 
great. Upon agreement in principle by the 
members of the Sub-committee on the 
suggestion that the examination covering 
young workers employed underground in 
coal mines might be extended “up to the 
age of twenty-one years at least.” The 
Chairman drafted a _ resolution which 
proposed :— 

1. that as soon as possible a system be 

instituted of medical examinations for 
admission to employment in coal mines 


of children and adolescents of less than 
eighteen years of age; 


2. that for children and _ adolescents 
engaged in underground work in coal 
mines a medical examination § and 
periodical re-examination should be 


required up to the age of twenty-one 
years at least; 


3. that steps should be taken to ensure 
the reorientation or the physical and 
vocational rehabilitation, if possible, 
within the coal mining industry itself, 
of children and adolescents the medical 
examination of whom after a period of 
underground work had revealed handi- 
caps, anomalies or deficiencies. 


While the Indian Government Member 
pointed out that medical examinations from 
eighteen to twenty-one years would hardly 
be applicable to India, it was shown to 
him that under the terms of the Convention 
special provisions were made for India. 
There was then general agreement to adopt 
the first two points of the Resolution 
proposed. 

As regards the third point, the reorienta- 
tion and rehabilitation of young workers 
found to be handicapped, it was suggested 
by various Employers’ and Government 
members that this should be the responsi- 
bility of Governments rather than of the 
coal mining industry. It was suggested also 
that this question might more properly be 
dealt with by the Sub-committee on 
Retraining of Disabled Miners. However, 
the Workers’ Group insisted that this point 
should be dealt with by one sub-committee 
or the other, if the subject of medical 
examination was to be approved as pro- 
vided in the first two points, lest workers 
suffer discrimination as a result of the 
examinations. After the Chairman had 
pointed out that the recommendation would 
be directed to Governments and not to 
the coal mining industry the Sub-committee 
decided without opposition to adopt the 
resolution including the three points as 
presented by the Chairman, with the addi- 
tion at the conclusion of the paragraph of 
the words “resulting from underground 
employment”. The representative of the 
Secretary-General agreed, however, to 
report the decision to the Sub-committee 
on Retraining of Disabled Miners. 


3. Night Work, Weekly Rest and 
Paid Holidays 


(a) Night Work—The Chairman of the 
Sub-committee suggested that a draft reso- 
lution along lines similar to those which 
he had proposed as regards medical exam- 
ination should be adopted. At the sugges- 
tion of the Sub-committee, the Chairman 
prepared such a resolution inviting the 
Governing Body of the ILO to recommend 
to Governments of the countries, members 
of Coal Mines Committee, which have not 
yet ratified the Convention (No. 90) con- 
cerning night work of young persons in 
industry to apply the principal provisions 
of this Convention as soon as possible to 
young workers of less than eighteen years 
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of age engaged in underground work in 
coal mines. The Sub-committee adopted 
this resolution without opposition. 


(b) Weekly Rest Periods—The Sub- 
committee adopted a resolution without 
opposition which called for a rest period 
each week without exception of thirty-six 
hours if possible and a minimum of twenty- 
four consecutive hours. 


(c) Paid Holidays—The Workers’ Group 
requested that young workers employed 
underground should enjoy the benefit of 
annual paid holidays of at least four weeks 
per year but this was opposed by a Govern- 
ment Member and an Employers’ Member, 
the latter on the ground that it was not 
desirable to make special provisions of this 
nature for young workers, and the former 
for the reason that young workers in his 
country are granted a night’s rest of eleven 
hours a day between 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing and 6 o’clock in the morning, so that 
special holidays were not necessary and 
could not, in fact be granted. 


The Chairman directed the attention of 
the members of the Sub-committee to the 
Resolution (No. 11) adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1945, concerning the protection 
of children and young workers. He pointed 
out that this Resolution contained a 
provision according to which annual paid 
holidays should comprise at least twelve 
working days a year, taken consecutively, 
for all young workers under eighteen years 
of age and eighteen working days a year 
for young workers engaged in a particularly 
unhealthy or arduous occupation, adding 
‘that the Sub-committee might consider this 
latter provision as appropriate for young 
persons occupied in underground work in 
coal mines. 


After some discussion, the Sub-committee 
adopted by a vote of eleven to four, with 
no abstentions, the proposal recommending 
eighteen working days per year as paid holi- 
days for young workers under eighteen 
years of age employed underground in coal 
mines. 


4. Registers and Records Concerning 
Young Workers in Coal Mines 


The Chairman pointed out that the draft 
Resolution already adopted by the Sub- 
committee called for granting to young 
persons employed underground in coal 
mines the advantages provided by several 
Conventions. It seemed to him logical, 
therefore, under these conditions that the 
Sub-committee adopt a draft Resolution 
providing that the register and records 
called for by these Conventions as well 
as useful documents which give precise 
information concerning rest periods and 
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holidays enjoyed by young workers, should 
be required to be placed at the disposition 
of the competent authorities. The Sub- 
committee adopted the draft Resolution as 
proposed by the Chairman by a vote of 
fourteen to none with one abstention. 

In plenary session the Resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Sub-committee on the 
protection of young workers concerning 
night work of young persons in coal mines 
and registers and records concerning young 
workers were adopted unanimously. The 
Resolution concerning weekly rest and 
annual paid holidays of young workers in 
coal mines was adopted with only four 
members opposed. The Resolution fixing 
sixteen as the minimum age of admission 
to full daily employment underground in 
coal mines was adopted by a vote of 
twenty-one to sixteen with six abstentions. 
The resolution fixing seventeen as the 
minimum age of admission also was adopted 
by a vote of 17 to 15 with 6 abstentions. 

The text of the resolution as finally 
adopted was as follows:— 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is requested to convey to 
Governments the Committee’s earnest hope 
that effect will be given to its Resolution 
of 1947 concerning Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Training in Coal Mines and 
that all young workers seeking a career 
in underground work in coal mines will 
receive the advantages of vocational guid- 
ance and training during the course of 
the period intervening between the school- 
leaving age and the age of admission to 
full daily underground work in coal mines, 
which should in no case be less than 16 
years. 


Retraining of Physically 
incapacitated Miners 


The Chairman of this Sub-committee was 
Dr. Timmerman, Government Member, 
Union of South Africa, with Mr. Guillaume, 
Employers’ Member, France, and Mr. 
Rochat, Workers’ Member, Union of South 
Africa, as Vice-Chairman. 

In view of the limited time at its disposal 
the Sub-committee decided to start its 
deliberations by examining the points for 
discussion contained in the report on voca- 
tional retraining of disabled miners prepared 
by the ILO Office for this session of the 
Coal Mines Committee. 

The members of the Sub-committee were 
in general agreement that a distinction had 
to be drawn between vocational retraining 
of disabled miners with a view to their 
absorption in the mining industry and 
retraining of disabled miners for employ- 
ment in other industries. It was pointed 
out that the selection of disabled mine 
workers to be retrained for work in the 
mines should be made with special care and 
precaution. 


The Employers’ Members submitted a 
draft Resolution for consideration while 
the Workers’ Members submitted their 
proposals by way of amendments to the 
text of the Resolution presented by the 
Employers. 

Each paragraph of the proposed Resolu- 
tion was taken up and after considerable 
discussion which resulted in certain amend- 
ments being made, the report was unan- 
imously adopted by the Sub-committee. 
At the final plenary session the Resolution 
of the Sub-committee was unanimously 
adopted and reads as follows:— 


1. The retraining of mine workers physi- 
cally incapacitated by accidents at work 
or by specific industrial diseases defined 
by statute as ranking with accidents 
at work should be organized; 


2. During or at the latest at the end of 
the medical treatment each disabled 
mine worker should be given vocational 
guidance tests to determine the possi- 
bilities of retraining and re-employment 
of the individual and to determine the 
organization responsible for such re- 
training; 


3. Disabled mine workers who can be 
re-eemployed in the mining industry 
should be provided with progressive 
technical and practical facilities for 
retraining, combined where possible 
with remunerative work useful to the 
mining industry, with a view to their 
re- -employment in work best suited to 
their clinical condition; 


4. In view of the preceding considerations 
every effort should be made to provide 
these disabled mine workers with work 
suitable for their residual abilities, and 
to ensure that these disabled mine 
workers have an incentive to seek their 
gradual up-grading to the highest level 
of activity without forgetting the jobs 
necessary for young workers and dis- 
abled ex-servicemen; for this purpose 
a list of suitable work should be drawn 
up locally, subject to mutual agreement 
between the mine operators and the 
local representatives of the Workers’ 
organizations; 


5. In the various countries there should be 
established such industries as may 
afford the maximum possibilities for 
work suitable for disabled mine 
workers. 


Other Resolutions Submitted 


1. By Mr. Dobrzynski, Workers’ delegate 
(Poland) : 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is requested to take energetic 
steps against all acts of persecution of the 
trade union movement and acts which 
hamper its liberty and rights. 

This Resolution was defeated by a vote 
of eight to thirty-four with six abstentions. 


2. By Mr. Weiss, Government delegate 
(United States) and amended by the 
Steering Committee: 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to take such further 
measures as are desirable for developing 
methods of uniform reporting in the coal 
mining industry which can readily be used 
for comparative purposes. 

This Resolution was unanimously adopted. 


3. By Mr. Jean, Government delegate 
(France) and Mr. Meyers, Government 
delegate (Belgium) and amended by the 
Steering Committee: 


(a) The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is invited to instruct 
the Office to undertake a study of produc- 
tivity in coal mining, in co-operation as far 
as practicable with appropriate national 
and international agencies. With this in 
view the Office should supplement the study 
of modernization in the General Report 
and the study should deal not only with 
mechanization but also with other factors, 
such as living and working conditions, 
which affect the amount of coal produced 
per hour of work. It should also compare 
average output in various areas, taking 
account as far as possible of varying con- 
ditions in the different areas. 


(b) The Governing Body is invited to 
include this subject in the agenda of the 
next session of the Coal Mines Committee. 


By a vote of twenty-five for to fifteen 
against with nine abstentions the Resolution 
was adopted. 


108th Session of the Governing Body of 


the International Labour Office 


The 108th Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was held 
at Geneva, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
S. Lall, Indian Government member, from 
March 4 to March 8, 1949. 

In the absence of Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and regular 
Government representative on the Govern- 
ing Body, the Canadian Government was 
represented as follows:— 


Substitute Government Member: Mr. 
Arthur Brown, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Alternate: Dr. Paul Emile Renaud, 
Counsellor, Canadian Legation in Switzer- 
land, Deputy Permanent Representative of 
Canada to the European Office of the 
United Nations at Geneva. 

Adviser: Mr. Norman F. H. Berlis, 2nd 
Secretary of Legation, Canadian Permanent 
Delegation to the United Nations, Geneva. 
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Manpower Program 


In March, 1948, the Governing Body 
authorized the International Labour Office 


to undertake an active program on man- — 


power problems in Europe and among other 
things to convene small meetings of 
experts in agreement with the officers of the 
Governing Body. In accordance with this 
program a meeting of experts on technical 
problems of employment service organiza- 
tion was held in London from December 13 
to 18, 1948, and the report of the meeting 
was before the Governing Body at its 108th 
Session for consideration. 

It was suggested in the report that the 
Governing Body should authorize the 
Office— 

(a) to circulate the report to all Member 
States of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, to the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, and 
to the International Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for European Migratory Movements; 
and 

(b) to undertake the tasks suggested by 
the meeting of experts in connection with 
occupational nomenclature, viz., collection 
and collation of information on the systems 
of occupational descriptions and _ their 
effectiveness; consultation of experts on 
the possibility of establishing general prin- 
ciples applicable to national systems; and 
continuance of enquiries into the descrip- 
tions of occupations of present concern in 
migration problems. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

During the discussion on manpower 
questions, Mr. Zempel made a statement 
based on a passage of the Inaugural 
Address delivered by Mr. Truman on 
January 20. 

Mr. Truman had said :— 


More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching 
misery ... their poverty is a handicap 
and a threat both to them and to more 
prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to 
relieve the suffering of these people. 

... .. believe that we should make 
available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical knowl- 
edge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life... . 

This should be a co-operative enterprise 
in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and _ its 

Specialized Agencies. ... 


On a later occasion these proposals were 
described more fully before the Economic 
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and Social Council by Mr. Thorp, the 
United States’ representative. Mr. Thorp 
had stressed the need for international 
co-operation on the level of technical knowl- 
edge and resources, of occupational ability 
and of all the other factors which are of 
primary importance in determining the 
increase of productivity and the general 
progress of world economy. Mr. Zempel, 
in turn, stated that of all the specialized 
agencies the International Labour Organiza- 
tion was the best equipped to assist in 
carrying out this program as outlined by 
President Truman and in translating tech- 
nical and economic progress into improved 
labour standards and social conditions. 

The Governing Body welcomed Mr. 
Zempel’s statement and authorized the 
Director-General and his representatives to 
take part in the discussions aiming at the 
establishment of a program of technical 
assistance of this nature. 


Migration 


The Governing Body approved a number 
of recommendations made by the Permanent 
Migration Committee at its session in 
January, 1949 (L.G., May, 1949, p. 581) 
with a view to providing, through con- 
sultations and detailed studies, a firmer 
foundation for the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in the field of 
migration. Furthermore, the Governing 
Body authorized the completion of a Draft 
Model Agreement on migration for land 
settlement and decided to place this ques- 
tion on the agenda of the next session of 
the Permanent Migration Committee. The 
convening of a meeting of representatives 
of Governments and of international organ- 
izations to study methods of developing 
migration movements was also approved in 
principle, on the understanding that the 
Director-General of the Office should first 
consult the Governments concerned. 

The report of the Permanent Migration 
Committee included certain proposals relat- 
ing to the exchange of trainees. Several 
members of the Governing Body expressed 
the view that this problem was a manpower 
problem and the Governing Body accord- 
ingly decided to refer it to a joint meeting 
of all the regional manpower committees. 


Fellowship Programs 


The proposals submitted to the Govern- 
ing Body on this subject related to two 
different points. The first was the estab- 
lishment of a joint fellowships program 
organized and administered on behalf of 
the United Nations and all the specialized 
agencies. After several speakers had 
stressed the importance of co-ordination in 


this field, Mr. Goldet, representative of the 
United Nations, informed the Governing 
Body of the existence of a working party, 
set up under the auspices of the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination for 
the special purpose of standardizing the 
methods of granting fellowships. The 
Governing Body confirmed the authoriza- 
tion it had previously granted to the 
Director-General to enter into negotiations 
with the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination and to report at the next 
session of the Governing Body on the result 
of these negotiations. 


The second point submitted to the 
Governing Body related to the establish- 
ment of a special program of grants for 
the study of the working of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization itself. The 
Governing Body approved this proposal in 
principle, and requested the Director- 
General to submit at the next session a 
detailed plan for the application of such a 
program. 


Exercise of Freedom of Association 


On behalf of the Workers’ group, Mr. 
Léon Jouhaux asked that the Office should 
undertake an enquiry into the position of 
trade unions in Venezuela. Mr. Jouhaux 
emphasized the fact that it was the duty 
of the Office to ensure that the right of 
workers to belong to a trade union of their 
choice, and not to one chosen by their 
Government, whatever the nature of that 
Government, should be respected by all 
the States Members. The proposal of Mr. 
Jouhaux was seconded by Mr. Altman, who 
urged that the enquiry should not be 
restricted to Venezuela, but should be 
extended to all the cases of violation of 
freedom of association mentioned in the 
memorandum presented to the Economic 
and Social Council by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The Director-General 
stated that he had also received from the 


Venezuelan trade union movement a request ~ 


similar to that made by the Workers’ group 
of the Governing Body. He added that the 
Economic and Social Council was consider- 
ing the problem of the position of the trade 
union movement in different countries, and 
would most probably refer the question to 
the International Labour Office, which was 
clearly the competent body to deal with it. 
The Governing Body approved a proposal 
of the Director-General that the Office 
should be requested to collect the necessary 
information and*to submit it to the next 
session of the Governing Body for con- 
sideration, together with any proposals for 
appropriate action. 


Budget for 1950 


The Governing Body unanimously decided 
to recommend to the International Labour 
Conference the adoption of a budget for 
1950 of $5,972,150. 


Industrial Committees 


The Committee on Industrial Committees 
reported that it had given preliminary 
consideration to the steps which might be 
taken to carry the conclusions of the Indus- 
trial Committees into effect and agreed— 

(a) that the Office should be asked to 
analyse and classify the Resolutions already 
adopted by the Industrial Committees and 
to prepare a statement to be submitted for 
information to the Committee on Industrial 
Committees at its next meeting; 

(b) that the Office should be asked to 
prepare for the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee a note on methods for the use of 
the Office, governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations with a view to 
ensuring consideration for the conclusions 
of the Industrial Committees. This docu- 
ment should not merely review current 
practices but should contain proposals for 
the improvement of the methods at present 
being followed and for the establishment of 
a procedure for obtaining information from 
Governments as to the action taken in their 
countries in the light of the conclusions 
adopted by the Industrial Committees. 

The Governing Body endorsed these two 
proposals. 

The Governing Body decided that the 
following countries should be invited to be 
represented on the new Committee on Work 
in plantations: Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Ceylon, France, India, Liberia, The Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Portugal, Siam, and the 
United Kingdom. It was understood that 
countries in this list responsible for the 
administration of non-metropolitan terri- 
tories where plantations activities are carried 
out on an important scale would make 
every effort to see that the interests of the 
parties directly concerned were properly 
represented. 


International Red Cross 


The Governing Body decided to inform 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross that the International Labour Organ- 
ization attaches the greatest importance to 
the humane treatment of prisoners of war 
and civilian internees, and urges that the 
employment of prisoners of war and 
internee labour should be appropriately 
regulated with due regard to the standards 
laid down in the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference. 
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The Director-General was authorized to 
communicate the text of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (L.G., Feb., 
1949, p. 162) adopted by the Third General 
Assembly of the United Nations to the 
States Members of the ILO referring to 
the terms of the resolution of the Assembly 
and drawing attention to the desirability of 
using the machinery of the International 
Labour Organization for such further inter- 
national action as may be desirable to 
implement those of the principles enun- 
ciated in the Declaration which relate to 
matters within the field of action of the 
ILO. 

Furthermore, the Governing Body author- 
ized the Director-General to communicate 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations the text of a proposed amendment 
to. the article concerning forced labour 
contained in the proposed International 
Covenant on Human Rights, and to state 
that the International Labour Organization 
contemplates further consideration of the 
question of forced labour, and that, there- 
fore, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion may be in a position to furnish addi- 
tional comments to the United Nations on 
this question. This decision virtually coin- 
cided with a resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council just before 
the close of the 108th Session of the 
Governing Body, requesting the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to give further 
consideration to the problem of forced 
labour, its scope and characteristics, in the 
light of all the information available, 
including the memorandum on the matter 
submitted by the American Federation of 
Labour and the verbatim reports of the 
debates on this question in the Economic 
and Social Council itself. 


Proposed United Nations Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child 


The Governing Body examined this 
matter in the light of the provisions of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia (1944) and the 
Resolution on the Protection of Children 
and Young Workers adopted at the Paris 
session of the Conference in 1945, and 
decided to communicate to the United 
Nations the following principles as being 
principles to which the ILO attaches great 
importance and which the ILO wishes to 
see implemented, and to urge that the 
fullest consideration be given to their being 
incorporated in an appropriate form in the 
proposed United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child:— 


(1) The child must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, 
both materially and spiritually, in con- 
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ditions of freedom and dignity, of 
economic security and equal opportunity. 

(2) The child has a right to social 
security and medical care and to the 
provision of adequate nutrition, housing, 
recreation and culture essential to a 
healthy family environment. 

(3) The child must be given assurance 
of equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity; he must be put in a position 
to earn a livelihood in a manner to 
utilize the fullest measure of his skill 
and attainments and to make his greatest 
contribution to the common well-being; 
he must be protected from every form of 
exploitation; and, as a young worker, be 
given adequate protection for his life and 
health. 


World Health Organization 


The Governing Body took two decisions 
designed to secure closer co-operation 
between the International Labour Organiza- 
tion and the World Health Organization. 
In order to give effect to a resolution con- 
cerning the welfare of seafarers, adopted by 
the Joint Maritime Commission at its 14th 
Session (December, 1947), and to a Recom- 
mendation adopted in July, 1948, by the 
First Assembly of the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Directors-General of the two 
agencies concerned have for some months 
been negotiating with a view to establish- 
ing a Joint Seafarers’ Committee. In this 
connection the Governing Body adopted the 
following proposals: the proposed Com- 
mittee would consist of eight members, four 
of whom would be appointed by each organ- 
ization, taking account, as far as possible, 
of adequate geographical representation. 
This Committee would meet in Geneva at 
the earliest possible date, and at its first 
meeting would explore the ground and 
decide which items are of the greatest 
urgency and what procedure should be 
followed in dealing with them. It was 
agreed that in determining the agenda of 
this first meeting the suggestion of the 
Danish Government concerning a study of 
compulsory tuberculosis examination of sea- 
farers would be taken into consideration. 

Agreement between the two organizations 
has also almost been reached as a result 
of negotiations with a view to setting up a 
Joint Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 
The Governing Body approved the convoca- 
tion of a meeting of this Committee and 
authorized the Director-General, subject to 
consultation with the Officers of the Gov- 
erning Body, to appoint not less than four 
nor more than six experts to represent the 
International Labour Organization at the 
sessions of this Joint Committee. 


Other Business 


The Governing Body reviewed the work 
of various ILO Committees and conferences, 
and made plans for future activities in the 
various fields. 


109th Session of Governing Body 


The Governing Body decided to hold its 
109th Session in Geneva on June 8 and 4, 
1949, and also decided that various Com- 
mittees of the Governing Body should meet 
from May 27 to June 2, 1949. 


ILO TO INVESTIGATE 
CONDITIONS ON PANAMA SHIPS 


The International Labour Organization 
has convened May 16 to 18 for the first 
meeting of its tripartite Committee of 
Inquiry into conditions on ships flying the 
Panama flag. 

The merchant marine of Panama, which 
was little over half a million tons a short 
time before the war, has now increased to 
between two and a half and three million 
tons, a large proportion of which is owned 
by foreign shipping companies. 

The International Transport Workers’ 
Federation has charged that many ships 
were transferred to the flag of Panama to 
evade taxation and currency restrictions, the 
application of standards to insure safety of 
life at sea, and the standards of wages and 
other conditions of employment for sea- 
farers enforced by the advanced maritime 
countries. The Federation therefore, pro- 
posed to boycott as from May 1, the ships 
that had been transferred for these motives. 

The Government of Panama invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to nominate a 
tripartite committee to carry out an 
impartial inquiry into the charges brought 
by the ITF, more particularly as regards 
conditions of safety and conditions of 
employment on board ships flying the 
Panama flag. The Governing Body accepted 
this invitation at its 107th Session in 
December, 1948, and confirmed at its 108th 
Session in March, 1949, the nominations of 


three distinguished persons of international 
standing to carry out the inquiry. This is 
the first occasion on which the ILO has 
undertaken an inquiry of this particular 
kind at the request of a Government of a 
member State. 


Israel Joins the ILO 


The International Labour Office at 
Geneva announced on May 16 that Israel 
had become a member of the International 
Labour Organization. 

As a result, the number of countries in 
the Organization is now 61. 

Israel joined the ILO under that provi- 
sion of the constitution which permits a 
member country of the United Nations to 
become a member of the ILO by notifying 
the Director-General of the ILO of its 
acceptance of the obligations of member- 
ship. Israel was accepted into UN 
membership May 11. 

It is expected that Israel will be repre- 
sented by a delegation at the 32nd general 
conference of the ILO, June 8 to July 2 
at Geneva. 


ILO Establishes Technical 
Training Centre in India 


The International Labour Office announced 
on May 2 the early establishment in India 
of a field office on technical training. The 
office will be the first regional office to be 
set up under the ILO’s program of opera- 
tions which is designed to ensure more 
efficient use of the world’s manpower. 

The office will be directed by Svend 
Pedersen, formerly an official of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and recently Professor 
and Vocational Director at Chaffey College, 
Ontario, Calif. 

The office will give direct technical aid 
on request to the Asian and Far Eastern 
countries on how to improve their technical 
training programs aimed at increasing the 
number of skilled production workers and 
thereby raising living standards. It will 
also serve aS a regional research and 
information centre on technical training. 
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EMIGRATION OF 


CANADIAN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


An interesting analysis of the extent of the migration of 
professional workers from Canada to the United States is 
contained in the following review of a bulletin prepared by 
the Bureau of Technical Personnel of the Department of 


Labour. 


During recent years there has been more 
or less speculation with respect to the 
extent of the emigration of Canadians who 
have been trained in one or another of 
the professions (L.G., June, 1947, p. 771). 
The latest quarterly bulletin of the Tech- 
nical Personnel Division of the Department 
of Labour reviews the situation as it 
applies to several categories of professional 
workers, with especial reference to engineers. 


Source Material 


Data derived from analyses of directories 
of University graduates and the member- 
ship rosters of professional organizations 
provided one base for the conclusions 
reached. It is pointed out, however, that 
such a source might overlook a substantial 
number of those who had had professional 
training, but who were not members of 


their respective professional group or 
society. 
The study made by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics entitled, “The Supply 
and Demand in the Professions in Canada,” 
provided further relevant material. The 
Bulletin states that this study, which was 
based on the 1941 census, classifies by 
birthplace “approximately 231,000 Canadian 
professional workers of both sexes, of whom 
195,000 or 84 per .cent were born in 
Canada. . . . Included in the total are 
18,496 in engineering categories of whom 
12,812, or 69 per cent, were born in Canada. 
The tabulation by birthplace does not 
include 1,954 who were on active service 
but, even if it were assumed that all of 
these were born in Canada, the percentage 
of Canadian-born would still be only 72 
per cent. From this it may be concluded 
that engineers in Canada are drawn from 
other countries to a somewhat greater 
extent than professional workers generally. 
Engineers, using the higher of the two 
figures for Canadian-born, would include 
19 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
five per cent from the United States, and 
four per cent from Europe and Asia.” 

A comprehensive survey was published 
in 1942 by the University of Toronto which, 
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it is stated, indicated very little ehange 
from the figures published in a University 
directory in 1933. “At that time (1933) 
there were in the United States, less than 
five per cent of the class of 1930 and less 
than two per cent of the class of 1932. 
The numbers from earlier classes had 
increased only slightly.” 


Referring to other universities the 
bulletin states that “the latest available 
issue of the ‘Proceedings of the Engineering 
Society of Queen’s University’, published 
in 1947, lists 2,700 graduates in applied 
science from that university. Of these, 
267 are shown as residing outside of 
Canada, 203 being in the United States 
and 64 in other countries. The median 
year of graduation of those in the United 
States is 1924. The Graduates’ Society 
of McGill University has published a 
‘Directory of Graduates—1946’ which in- 
cludes a comprehensive territorial break- 
down of all classes up to and including 
that of 1946. For this institution it is 
most convenient to deal with the 15-year 
period 1932 to 1946 inclusive, as graduates 
in engineering are clearly distinguishable 
for those years due to the adoption of 
the term ‘Bachelor of Engineering’ as a 
distinctive degree. Of the 1,091 graduates 
in engineering from these 15 classes, whose 
addresses were known, 40 or slightly less 
than four per cent were shown as living 
in the United States. The Engineering 
Society of the University of Saskatchewan 
has included in the recently published 
‘Saskatchewan Engineer’ for. 1949, a list of 
their engineering graduates. This has been 
analysed on the basis of year of graduation 
and present location. Of slightly under 
1,200 living graduates in engineering from 
this university, no account has been taken 
of 140 cases in which either the graduating 
year or the present address was not given. 
A spot check suggested that the distribu- 
tion of these 140 would be not unlike that 
of the graduates whose whereabouts were 
actually tabulated. 

“The tabulation covers 1,044 graduates 
of whom 958, or 92 per cent are shown as 
living in Canada and eight per cent out- 


side of Canada. Of this eight per cent 
about three-quarters are in the United 
States and the other quarter in various 
other countries. In the case of this 
university, the analysis has been split into 
three decennial periods. Of those graduat- 
ing in the 1920’s, 21 per cent are shown as 
outside of Canada. For those in the 1930’s, 
the percentage is ten, and for those in the 
1940’s, it is six.” 


Conclusions 


“An exact picture of the relation between 
immigration and emigration would be 
difficult of attainment. It would require 
accurate information on the place of birth 
and present whereabouts of every individual 


engineer involved. In general terms, how- 
ever, 1t appears safe to assume that, for 
every ten engineers graduating in Canada 
over a long period, opportunities develop 
in Canada for about nine. In addition, 
gainful employment has been found by 
something more than two engineers from 
other countries.” 

For purposes of comparison, information 
furnished to the Federal Department of 
Labour by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice is given in tabular form in 
the bulletin. One table shows the propor- 
tion of professional workers to all types of 
immigrants to the United States who gave 
Canada as country of last residence during 
the years, 1946, 1947, 1948. 


TABLE 1.—IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED TO UNITED STATES FROM CANADA BY 
MAJOR OCCUPATION CLASSES (FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30) 


1946 1947 1948 
LerescrGiia WaVVO LKOL haga Ore iucraate ee. Ger Ree ete Oe Sane cole ete 2,064 2,479 2,947 
armersratid i arin iN ana@ers i.) aie ke cs 48 Hoe Oo oho oars 430 672 662 
PLOpLIe LOU eM ANa@ele tele. wen kn aha rt heres ere 648 G22 742 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred Workers................2+-++- 2,538 PAE 2,932 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred Workers................. iba Gro 1,443 1,669 
Openativesvandeindred Workers.: = 2.0.5.8 ca seh k ens rs 1,107 1288 1,238 
Domes ties Seuvices VW OL cra ere en ue noel Mere hey woes oe 556 (liye dee 
IPEOLeCLiVeyDCLVICew VV Orkerdulm 4 othe Whe le eke hci ok aoe ae 19 
DEL VICCMV VOT eT sete Mer tenn Gre cree Ete Wolpe me ae Gta. a: 382 539 495 
Houma bourers and HOremen: oa .at oscnehc bus. ool deres A Page 28 
LE OVO ULE cl ceed ce 8 ciscant hs Bagel. eis Ri Ons Ween at 494 659 540 
No occupation (including wives and children).............. 11,043 12,168 12,804 


Total 
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TABLE 2.—IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED TO UNITED STATES FROM CANADA WHO 
REPORTED THEIR OCCUPATIONS AS PROFESSIONAL WORKERS (FISCAL 


YEARS ENDING JUNE 30) 














1946 1947 1948 

PAL SCOOT MEA FUME CAC OL Sinaia GGA Caos ok Mere oh MMe ade IG AS on Stead 4 66 58 62 
HOuLOrse ariel epOrcersia ets A Metis oe firs oars AELs vi Rees Wks kg beds of 42 46 
Chemists Assayerssand Metallurgistss.<.cc.0. 00.5 vce - avenue heer ceess TES 84 90 
LOE MUI CL pans eer epee Te Ns I Mecee ce are oT cacuk Wess MRE at te 173 167 199 
College Presidents, Professors and Instructors.................+-- 4] 68 87 
Engineers'.(Chemical, Civil, Electrical, etc:)....00...000ceeecewoes 285 232 251 
MiusicranpeatceivrUsi¢e LeacChOEs fin. cae sn icles i wuss a des oslkeats sate 70 88 70 
LEADER ATTEN ES Leech ar conanohe a alter 5 oly GURENRR a db OR et Oe ae Sone RE Pan eK 12 16 24 
faineicia Usra Wm OUTECO LG he treet. oer cere ok et etic GT nN 104 206 154 
ANE NSIELEN AS) hte erm pee Bory Sie ean et aa a ee ee ee a 192 267 286 
Pictorige dean as buen te NUlSeRn arocks onan ete oct esate Mor daca each ade 246 429 779 
EXCLOCA PATE CLL ORGCS Mat ties ties Mae te Mnlvape cis we ea ce haw ahe a wee 14 20 16 
Aer Pets Meni ene eee eee ee ne sak i Bae Soe er mg ae, AP Git oie 12 PA 19 
DOcIUImauOR VV elaarem Vy OLKETS sickle gan earete nates) cue lt sak are es 24 4] 34 
rotesslana lm Ww Otkerse (Ober Smarts: ai bole tile coun k oc uueae oa 86 U2 106 
Venione ses Mim ra UCM USTROIE mt Ce ouer PN prec te ted. oie 5 Gin crave ote eae 79 74 105 
IP ANO) ROpEa EAH SLATER Role oo cigiSiccms Dy Ae bape deg 0k Naga. cm hi Bs ly Ser ete tr a ae) OR RU Se oe 40 37 
PVE ITouO Um VY OLICOr Gur Mer See rere i ret ura abe hn than are cratered 200 186 182 
PechiiCla ln eeilit MASS SUAlLee reenter Cite ote. oats Bale wits 69 85 126 
EMU Cae ee ree: hee tls Sue Ou av Nee we ee 56 62 74 
PCV LA OL Sameer Pte te ata oie A erence eA Als a's Sip faue cual aomtie 20 10 fl 
Dancers. Wancine Teachers and Chorus Girls. 52. a0.. 4.3 eee es ons 22 15 14 
PicdlerssanGe vViedical amervice .W OFKELSs 4 seis. caresses as acl eers 5 13 22, 
Fractal tie VW relenseODeraLols. erratic ek oucnte «mers oe wie ed ele ow ames 34 18 14 
SUCriom UBUruCLOTe wane OUICiaIs were, tater SAC fe cia, eas a 6 rte nega 9 13 22 
Semi-proftessional Workers (Others)... 02.5. we cc eee eee eee 22 30 42 
Twelve Classifications with less than 20 in any one year........... 76 76 82 
pL Oba meer Renee Conti eie wea trots oo cle cc teahat aie st cha valeaustamercnabans 2,064 2,479 2,947 


The second table gives a detailed classi- 
fication of the professional workers who 
emigrated from Canada to the United 
States during the same three years. 

The bulletin points out that Table 2 
indicates that “certain categories of profes- 
sional workers have not shown much 
variation over the three years covered. The 
total picture for scientists and engineers 
cannot readily be determined, as some 


workers in these classifications will undoubt- 
edly be included in such headings as 
‘college presidents and _ professors’ and 
‘professional workers (others)’.” 

“Teachers” and “trained and student 
nurses” were accountable for over 70 per 
cent of the overall increase in the emigra- 
tion of professional workers from Canada 
during the three-year period. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


IN MANITOBA 


The Annual Report of the Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1948 
states that “construction and manufacturing 
continued to expand during 1948 (in the 
province), with the result that the work of 
the Board showed a further increase over 
1947 both in payroll assessment and the 
number of accidents reported.” 

During the year a total of 20,152 accidents, 
29 of which were fatal, were reported to 
the Board, an increase of 1,047 over 1947. 
Details of the accidents referred to the 
Board by the various groups for 1947 and 
1948 were as follows:— 








1947 1948 
Steam yall ways rss ccs sites 1,951 1,983 
Province of) Manitoba... :.... 619 Te 
City Ol VIN peg aes. kee, 597 645 
General Body of Employers.. 14,738 15,427 
Winnipeg Electric Railway... 303 312 
Dominion Government ...... 897 1,063 

19,105 20,152 


The report points out that in 1948, 299 
employers, came voluntarily under the Act 
on their own applications. é 

Amendments were made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province in 
1948 as follows: (1) Widows’ pensions were 
increased from $45 to $50 per month; 
(2) children’s pensions were fixed at $12 
per month per child; (3) orphans’ pensions 
were raised from $15 to $20 per child per 
month; (4) pensions to dependents other 
than the widow and children (payable at 
the discretion of the Board) were raised 
from $20 to $30 per month per dependent, 
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with a maximum of $60 per month to all 
such dependents; (5) the maximum average 
annual earnings on which compensation can 
be based was increased from $2,000 to 
$2,500; (6) the maximum on which assess- 
ments can be levied was increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 per year. From April 1, 
1948, the Board has followed a policy of 
paying pensions in respect of rated per- 
manent disability cases regardless of 
earnings. 

The total actual payroll for all classes 
for 1947 was as follows:— 


Canadian Pacific Railway ...$ 15,089,669 .04 
Canadian National Railways. 17,718,132.15 
Province of Manitoba (est.).. 8,019,262.36 
City of? Winnipesis. seni. 5,430,243 .29 
General Body of Employers.. 105,086,293.00 
Winnipeg Electric Railway...  3,827,578.76 


$155,171,178.60 


The report also contains information with 
respect to the investment problems of the 
Board and the status of its trust fund of 
over $12,000,000, including a list of the 
securities in which the fund has been 
invested. 


Accident claims, classified by causes are 
as follows: prime movers, 170; working 
machines, 493; hoisting apparatus, 116; 
dangerous substances, 310; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 1,093; falling 
objects, 976; handling objects, 1,844; tools, 
438; runaways and animals, 51; moving 
trains, vehicles, etc., 174; falls of persons, 
1,111; all other causes, 534. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The deep-sea shipping situation remained confused during 
May, but harmony prevailed in other industries under 
Dominon jurisdiction. 


Introduction 


The dispute affecting the ocean-going 
vessels of East Coast Canadian shipowners 
continued to hold the spotlight in the field 
of industrial relations during May. In all 
other industries within the jurisdiction of 
the federal Department of Labour, peace 
and harmony prevailed. 


Recent issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have contained lengthy reports of the 
background and developments in connec- 
tion with the deep-sea shipping dispute. 
At the time of going to press, the best 
available information indicated that seven- 
teen vessels owned by shipping companies 
belonging to the Shipping Federation of 
Canada were immobilized either by action 
of members of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union or by the unauthorized sympathetic 
action of dock workers. Fourteen of the 
vessels tied up were in ports abroad. At 
the same time sixty-eight East Coast 
Canadian flag ships manned by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, were at sea or 
were being worked in port in normal 
fashion. 

A development which might have an 
important, if indirect, bearing on the out- 


come of the shipping dispute occurred on 
June 3, when a special committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
suspended the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
from membership. In a public statement 
the committee that made the suspension 
stated that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
had violated the spirit and the letter of 
the Constitution of the Congress; that it 
had failed in many respects to recognize 
and accept its responsibilities to the Con- 
gress and its affliated unions; and that its 
officers had issued literature “villifying tried 
and trusted trade union leaders who had 
supported them and their cause, but who 
had been unable to agree with unwarranted 
acts of violence committed in their own 
cities and districts.” The committee added 
that unions in Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa had been 
put in improper positions by helping CSU 
strikers and “they are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulty as time goes on and expressing 
concern as to the strike’s duration.” It 
was also stated that the CSU executive 
had told the committee that it planned to 
call off the strike, but that two days later 
the committee was told that the union was 
going to continue the strike. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the’ Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
a ec ed ed by the Wartime Regulations 
in ‘ 


Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, ie., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio_ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
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tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 


provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and the officer resident 
in Fredericton represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of May. 
During the month the Board received eight 
applications for certification, issued five 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
and rejected one application for certification 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, for a unit 
of employees of the National Harbours 
Board, comprising various classifications of 
prevailing rates employees at the Port of 
Quebec who are engaged on hourly wage 
rates (L.G., May, 1949, p. 585). 

2. The Canadian Telephone Employees’ 
Association, for a unit of employees of The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, com- 
prising various trade classifications of 
employees in the plant department of the 
Company (L.G., June, 1949, p. 725). 

3. The Canadian Telephone Employees’ 
Association, for a unit of employees of The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, com- 
prising various clerical classifications of 
employees in the operating, accounting and 
treasury departments of the Company 
(L.G., June, p. 725). 
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4. The Canadian Telephone Employees’ 
Association, for a unit of employees of The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, com- 
prising various sales classifications of 
employees in the commercial department of 
the Company (L.G., June, p. 725). 

5. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, comprising employees 
engaged in the railway transportation 
purchasing department of the company at 
Toronto, classified as custom clerk, com- 
missary clerk, order typist, filing clerk, 
stenographer, buyer, assistant buyer, invoice 
checker, clerk, junior clerk and office boy. 
The classifications of purchasing agent, 
office assistant, chief clerk and secretary 
were excluded from the bargaining unit 
(L.G., June, 1949, p. 725). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, and 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 428). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant union had not received the 


support of a majority of the employees 
affected, in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company Limited, 
Brandon, Manitoba, classified as clerk, 


biller, typist, and accountant. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway’ and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of news agents employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on trains oper- 
ating out of Saint John, N.B., Montreal, 
PiQ= Toronto, Ont), Winnipeg, Man., 
Calgary, Alta. and Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier.) 

3. The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 543, on behalf 
of employees of the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Beauharnois, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier.) 

4. The Quebec Harbour Workers’ Union, 
Inc., on behalf of employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways engaged in the 
loading and unloading of merchandise, and 


the checking of trunks and baggage, at 
Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier.) 


5. The Quebec Harbour Workers’ Union, 
Inc., on behalf of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company engaged in 
the loading and unloading of merchandise, 
and the checking of trunks and baggage at 


Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier.) 
6. The Amalgamated Association of 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 279, on 
behalf of foremen, night clerks and 
despatchers employed by the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Investigation Officer: J. L. MacDougall.) 


7. The Canadian Seamén’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Westward Shipping Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., on the tankers Standard 
Service and B.C. Standard. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


8. The Association of Marine Employees 
of Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, on behalf of officers and employees 
of the Canadian Dredge and Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Toront, Ont., employed on 
dredges, tugs, work boats and scows oper- 
ated by the Company. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O’Neill.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During the month of May the Minister 
of Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to confer 
with the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, Local 
5, applicant, and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Halifax, N.S., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 


2. The Newcastle Longshoremen’s Union, 
the Millbank and Ferry Road Longshore- 
men’s Union, and the Miramichi Trades and 
Labour Council, Locals 1 and 2, applicants, 
and W.S. Loggie Co., Ltd., Chatham, N.B., 
Pitwood Export, Ltd., Moncton, N.B., 
Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., Newcastle, 
N.B., British Canadian Pitwood, Lid., 
Newcastle, N.B., George Burchell & Sons, 
Lid., South Nelson, N.B., B. F. Malkin, 
Ltd., Chatham Head, N.B., Chatham Indus- 
tries, Ltd., South Nelson, N.B., and Miller 
Essen & Co., Millerton, N.B., respondents. 
Late in the month, the Conciliation Officer, 


H. R. Pettigrove, reported to the Minister 
that a settlement of the dispute had been 
effected. 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On May 11, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Gatineau Power Company, the 
Gatineau Transmission Company and the 
Gatineau Electric Light Company, Ottawa, 
and the International Brotherhood of Klec- 
trical Workers, Local B-1039. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Raoul Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1949, p. 728). The 
Board was fully constituted on May 30 with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Honoré Achim, Outremont, P.Q., as Chair- 
man of the Board. Judge Achim was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members of the Board, 
Claude Prevost, K.C., Montreal, and 
Maurice W. Wright, Ottawa, who had 
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previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, 
respectively. 


Other Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between MacArthur & Son, Limited, 
Brandon, Man., and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., June, 1949, p. 
729), was fully constituted on May 27, 
1949, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board. Judge Lindal was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Gordon T. Hedges, Brandon, 
Man., and ‘Miss M. Y. Carter, Saskatoon, 
Sask., who had previously been appointed 
on the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q., and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., June, 1949, p. 729), was fully con- 
stituted on May 18, 1949, with the appoint- 
ment of H. Carl Goldenberg, Montreal, as 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Goldenberg 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
André Montpetit, K.C., and Gustave 
Francq, both of Montreal, who had pre- 
viously been appointed on the nomination 
of the company and the union, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 
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between the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the 
Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Inc. (L.G., June, 1949, p. 729), 
was fully constituted on May 31, 1949, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as Chairman of 
the Board. Judge Tellier was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., and Marius Bergeron, both of Quebec, 
P.Q., who had previously been appointed 
on the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 


Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


1. During May advice was received that 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and its autobus chauffeurs and ticket 
takers, represented by the National Catholic 
Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 
Quebec, Inc., had been settled as a result 
of further negotiations following receipt by 
the parties of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with the dispute (L.G., May, 1949, p. 590). 


2. During the month advice was also 
received that matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Marconi Company and the 
Canadian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, represent- 
ing radio telegraphers at coast stations and 
radio officers in the marine service of the 
company, had been settled following receipt 
by the parties of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with the dispute (L.G., June, 1949, 
p. 729). 


Manufacturing 


Miscellaneous Products 


CHAMBLY CANTON, P.Q.—BENNETT LIMITED 
AND LE SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE 
BENNETT LIMITED (CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
MontTREAL, CCCL.) 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1948, to October 3, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
labour association authorized to negotiate 
with it on behalf of the employees covered 


by the agreement with regard to all matters 
of wages and other working conditions, in 
accordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment. COheck-off and Union Security: the 
company shall be liable for the deductions 
of union dues of all employees who were 
members of the union at the effective date 
of the agreement or who later become mem- 
bers; all new employees must join the union 
within 30 days after starting work with the 
company as a requisite to their employment. 


Hours of work: non-shift workers—9 per 
day Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week; 
shift workers—8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours and for all work 
on Saturdays (except during week in which 
a holiday occurs) for non-shift workers, 
double time for work on Sundays and 10 
specified holidays, 4 of which are paid holi- 
days for employees provided they worked 
the day preceding as well as the day follow- 
ing the holiday. Rest periods: 10-minute rest 
periods shall be granted during each half 
shift for both day and night workers. 
Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year of continuous employment, 2 
weeks to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous employment, 3 weeks to employees 
with 20 or more’ years’ employment, 
employees with less than one year receive 
one-haif day for each full month of work 
performed. 


Houriy wage rates for certain classes: 
board mill—male, lumpers 65 cents; bleach 
men 70 cents; beater men, maintenance 
machinists 80 cents; calender men 75 cents; 
maintenance millwrights 87 cents; traffic 
department—male, lumpers 65 cents, electric 
truck and crane-car drivers 80 cents; heel 
factery—male, board cutters 72 cents; Rand 
workers, compressor operators, maintenance 
machinists 75 cents; others 65 cents; female, 
47 to 52 cents; counter factory—male, board 
wetters, skivers 75 cents; moulders 80 cents; 
mould makers $1; others 65 to 75 cents; 
female, 47 to 55 cents; leather department 
—male, cutters 68 to 82 cents; others 65 
cents; female 47 and 49 cents; chemical 
department—male, 65 to 75 cents; die depart- 
ment—male, benders 88 cents, welders 78 
cents, others 70 cents; machine shop— 
machinists $1, others 80 cents; maintenance, 
shops—male, welders, carpenters, steamfitters, 
plant electricians $1; Chambly power linemen 
$1, boiler men (third class) 76 cents; lynn 
innersole—male, 65 and 72 cents, female 47 
and 52 cents. Night shift premium of 3 
cents per hour for work between 4 p.m. and 
midnight and 6 cents per hour for work 
between midnight and 8 a.m. will be paid. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. The company shall 
carry group life and sickness insurance for 
each regular employee and pay one-half of 
the premium on the insurance currently in 
force, the other half shall be deducted from 
the employee’s wages. 





Fur and Leather Products 


OsHAWA, ONT.—RoBson LEATHER COMPANY 
LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AND 
LEATHER WoRKERS UNION oF U.S.A. AND 
CANADA, LOCAL 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
25, 1948, to September 24, 1949, and. there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 


employees. Check-off: a compulsory check-off 
of union dues from the pay of all employees 
covered by the agreement shall be set up 
for the period of the agreement. The amount 
to be deducted shall not extend to a special 
assessment (or to an increment in an assess- 
ment) which relates to special union benefits 
in which the non-member employee as such 
would not participate or the benefit of which 
he would not enjoy, and it shall not include 
any entrance fee. The company will deduct 
from the first pay due to each employee in 
each calendar month the above stated sum 
and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
hours and for all work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays, which are 
paid holidays for all employees with seniority 
normally scheduled to work on such day and 
who work the days immediately preceding 
and following the holiday. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with one to four 
years’ seniority and 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ seniority who have 
worked at least 1,500 hours during the 
previous year, those that have worked 1,000 
hours but less than 1,500 shall receive three- 
quarters of their regular pay, while all 
employees with 999 hours shall receive at 
least 2 per cent of their gross earnings. 
Rest periods: a 10-minute rest period shall 
be allowed all employees during both the 
morning and afternoon shifts. 


Hourly wage rates: the starting rate for 
males is 95 cents, for females 77 cents, and 
for boys 72 cents to be increased by 5 cents 
per hour after 3 months; day workers 
formerly receiving 88 cents shall receive an 
increase of 12 cents per hour, while no 
worker shall receive less than 10 cents an 
hour increase. These rates are effective 
September 25, 1948, and shall remain in 
effect during the life of the agreement. 


A night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for all night shift work. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Woopstock, ONT—FIRESTONE TEXTILES 
LIMITED AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
2, 1949, to February 2, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exelusive 
voluntary collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and remit same 
to the union for the term of the agreement. 

Hours of work: 9:6 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
at time and one-half for all work in excess 
of these hours and for all work on Sundays 
and 2 specified holidays, six additional holi- 
days are paid holidays for employees regu- 
larly scheduled to work on such days who 
work their shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. Vacation with pay: 
one week to employees with less than 5 years’ 
seniority and 2 weeks to employees with 5 
or more years’ seniority with pay equal to 2 
per cent per week of employee’s total earn- 
ings during previous year. 
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Hourly wage rates are increased by 9 cents 
per hour for all day workers and 9 cents 
per hour to be incorporated in the piece-work 
rates of all piece workers, to be applied on 
the basis of the average hourly earnings of 
experienced operators of each occupational 
classification, effective from the signing of 
the agreement and during its term. A night 
shift premium of 5 cents per hour will be 
paid for all work from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Wood Products 


Ste. THtRESE, P.Q—CoMMONWEALTH PLy- 
woop CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
NortH AMERICA, LocaL 388 (Woop 
FURNITURE WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
3, 1948, to November 2, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees during the term of the agreement. 
Check-off: the company agrees during the 
term of the present agreement to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 3 on Saturday, a 48-hour week. If 
it becomes expedient to introduce 3 shifts, 
the company has the option of adopting an 
8-hour day. Overtime: time and one-half 
will be paid for work in excess of the 
regular hours and double time for work on 
Sundays or 6 specified holidays. Employees 
may attend religious duties on 4 specified 
holy days in addition, but these days are 
not recognized holidays and remuneration for 
work on them will be paid at regular rates. 

Vacalion with pay in accordance with 
provincial legislation will be granted all 
qualified employees and in addition the com- 
pany will grant an extra week to employees 
with 5 or more years’ service with the com- 
pany. Rest periods of 15 minutes shall be 
allowed employees during the morning and 
afternoon work periods and also on the night 
shift or any additional shifts which may be 
introduced. 

Hourly wage rates shall be increased 5 
cents per hour effective November 7, 1948. 
The minimum starting rate for male workers 
shall be 524 cents per hour, increased to 55 
cents per hour after 6 months continuous 
employment and to 574 cents after one year 
and to 60 cents after 18 months. The 
minimum starting rate for female workers 
shall be 40 cents per hour which shall be 
increased to 424 cents after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous employment and to 45 cents after one 
year. The minimum rate for male appren- 
tices under 18 years of age shall be 40 cents 
per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Printing and Publishing 


Montreat, P.Q—THE MontTreAL Star Com- 
PANY, LIMITED AND MONTREAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, No. 176. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1948, to May 14, 1950, and thereafter 
to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 40 per week 
for day work and 73 per shitt, 374 per week 
for night, lobster and split shifts. Overtime 
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at price and one-half shall be paid for first 
3 hours worked in excess of the unit of hours 
established for a day shift, night shift, split 
shift, or other regular shift (excluding any 
period allowed for lunch). All overtime over 
and above the said first three hours shall be 
paid for at double price. Double price shall 
also be paid for all work performed by the 
day shift on Sundays and holidays and by 
any night, lobster and split shifts starting 
immediately prior to Sundays or holidays, 
except split shift work on Saturdays executed 
by members not required to work on the 
following Sunday. Call-back: employees who 
have left the building and are called back 
after more than one hour from termination 
of regular hours of work, shall receive $1 
for the call, plus the regular overtime rate 
for the actual time worked on said call-back. 
Vacation with pay: 2 weeks (10 days) to all 
regular workers with one year’s service, 
regular employees with less than one year 
of company service shall receive one day’s 
vacation after one month of service, 2 days’ 
after 2 months, 3 days after 3 or 4 months, 
4 days after 5 months and so on to 10 days 
after 12 months. 

Hourly wage rates: regular straight-time 
day rate shall be $1.65; regular straight- 
time night rate shall be $1.814; regular 
straight-time rate for lobster and split shifts 
shall be $1.894; apprentices’ rates shall be 
30 per cent of journeymen’s scale during first 
6 months, 323 per cent during second 6 
months, 35 per cent during third 6 months, 
and 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 per 
cent respectively during the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth 6 months. 


Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and for a joint standing committee for 
the settling of disputes. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE TorONTO GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BOOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO, 
THE UNION SHOP EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
OF TORONTO, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOOD OF BOOKBINDERS AND 
BINDERY WOMEN, LOCAL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 17, 
1949, to October 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., July, 1948, p. 739) with the 
following changes— 

Hourly wage rates retroactive to November 
1, 1948, are increased 15 cents per hour 
for journeymen bookbinders to $1.50, and 
journeywomen bookbinders are increased 
from 75 cents to 774-80 cents. 

Vacation with pay provisions are changed 
so that the second week is now granted 
employees after 3 years’ regular service in- 
stead of after 5 as formerly. 


Metal Products 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE ROBBINS AND MYERS 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
397. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company agrees to recognize the union 
as the bargaining agent in respect to hours, 
wages, seniority, grievance procedure, etc. for 
all eligible employees. 


Check-off: all employees who are or later 
become members of the union must as a 
condition of employment have their union 
dues deducted from their pay monthly by 
the company; all new employees after 90 
days’ employment must also, as a condition of 
employment, have union dues deducted from 
their pay by the company during the life of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week, except engineers, 
firemen, watchmen, etc. Overtime at time 
and one-half for work in excess of regular 
hours and for all work on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays, six of which are paid 
holidays for employees with 6 months’ 
seniority provided they work the full work- 
ing day immediately preceding or following 
the holiday. Rest and wash-up periods: a 
10-minute rest period will be allowed during 
the morning shift and 5 minutes at the end 
of each half shift will be allowed all 
employees for the purpose of washing. Vaca- 
tion with pay: one week to employees with 
one year’s seniority, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ service with the com- 
pany, subject to a deduction of one day with 
pay for each day absent without leave in 
excess of one day in any calendar month 
during the previous year. 

Hourly wage rates shall be increased by 
8 cents per hour across the board as of 
September 1, 1948, and such new rates shall 
be maintained for the duration of the agree- 
ment except as altered by mutual agreement 
between the parties. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


KINGSTON, ONT—FRONTENAC FLOOR AND 
WaLL TILE CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 522. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 13, 
1948, to October 12, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. Union security: all 
employees now members of the union shall, 
as a condition of employment, remain mem- 
bers in good standing for the duration of 
the contract; new employees must within 30 
days of their employment become and remain 
union members in good standing, except that 
membership may be cancelled during a period 
of 10 days immediately prior to the expiry 
date of the agreement. Check-off: the com- 
pany shall continue to deduct union dues and 
initiation fees of union members from their 
pay and to remit same to the union, 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday and 4 on. Saturday, a 44-hour week 
for all except spraymen and those workers 
on a standard 48-hour week who will remain 
on such a standard week. The standard work 
day for spraymen shall be 9 hours Monday 
through Friday and 4 hours on Saturday. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of the standard work day or week, 
spraymen shall receive overtime after 48 
hours per week unless their hours should be 
reduced to 44 per week in which case they 
would work the same hours as the day shift 
employees and receive overtime for work in 
excess of the standard hours. Hight statutory 
holidays are paid holidays for all employees 


on the seniority list and any work performed 
on these holidays will be paid for at the rate 
of double time and one-half. Rest periods of 
10 minutes each shall be granted during the 
first and second parts of a shift. Vacations 
with pay: one week to employees with one 
year’s service with the company, 2 weeks to 
employees with 3 years’ service and 3 weeks 
to employees with 15 years’ service with the 
company. 


Hourly wage rates: a general wage increase 
of 9 cents per hour shall be paid every 
employee covered by the agreement effective 
October 13, 1948. The starting rates for new 
employees shall be: for males—824 cents per 
hour increased to 864 cents after 3 months’ 
employment; for females—594 cents per hour 
increased to 634 cents after 3 months’ employ- 
ment. The parties to the agreement promise 
to meet and negotiate a revised job classifica- 
tion schedule effective as from February 28, 
1949. <A shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
shall be paid for work performed on shifts 
other than the regular day shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—TORONTO PAINT AND VARNISH 
WorkKS (CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED ) 
AND CANADIAN CHEMICAL DIvISION, DIs- 
TRICT 50, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 13,037. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 4, 
1948, to October 3, 1949. Hither party may, 
on 10 clear days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement. The company 
recognizes the union during the term of the 
agreement as the exclusive bargaining agent 
in respect of wages, hours, seniority, grievance 
procedure, etc. for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize during the term 
of the agreement or until authority is can- 
celled and to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: for regular day work, night 
mechanics and cleaners 9 per day on 4 days 
and 8 hours on a fifth day of each week; 
for shift work, 8 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday; watchmen 
and shift engineers 8 per day 6 days per 
week. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for work in excess of regular hours and 
for all work on 2 specified holidays; double 
time shall be paid for all work on an 
employee’s regularly assigned “day of rest”. 
Six additional specified holidays shall be paid 
holidays for employees with seniority who 
normally would have worked such days pro- 
vided they work the day immediately pre- 
ceding or following the holiday. Rest periods 
of 15 minutes and 10 minutes shall be allowed 
employees on day shift or day work and 2 
periods of 10 minutes each shall be allowed 
employees on the night shift. 


Hourly wage rates: laboratory 95 cents to 
$1.08, mixing and grinding $1.08 to $1.33, 
pyroxyline $1.01 to $1.24, reducing and tint- 
ing $1.08 to $1.24, varnish $1.16 and $1.24, 
specialties, lye vat and drum preparation 85 
cents to $1.08, filling 85 cents to $1.16, raw 
material warehouse $1.01 and $1.08, finished 
goods warehouse 90 cents to $1.24, mechanical 
85 cents to $1.29. <A shift premium of 5 
cents an hour will be paid for all shift work 
which begins at or after 3 p.m. and before 
Sact 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec. 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec*, include the 
extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of seven others. The two new 
agreements and the amendment of the 
agreement for the fine glove industry are 
summarized below. The other amendments 
are: those affecting grocers and butchers 
at Sherbrooke, municipal employees at 
Jonquiére and barbers and hairdressers at 
Sherbrooke, published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of May 7; barbers and hairdressers 
at-St. Hyacinthe, clockmakers and jewellery 
trades in a number of counties south of the 
St. Lawrence river, barbers and hairdressers 
in the counties of Beauharnois, Vaudreuil- 
Soulanges and part of the county of 
Chateauguay, in the issue of May 14. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments affecting the cloak and suit industry 
in the province, building trades at Montreal 
and Hull and the sheet metal manufacturing 
industry at Montreal were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of April 30. 
Requests for amendments of the agreements 
for building trades at Quebec, St. Jean and 
Iberville, Sorel, St. Jér6me, Drummond and 
Arthabaska, Joliette, Three Rivers and St. 
Hyacinthe and for the corrugated paper box 
industry in the province and the retail fur 
industry at Montreal were published in the 
May 7 issue. Another request for the 
amendment of the agreement for building 
trades at Montreal and for the extension of 
new agreements covering longshoremen, 
checkers and coopers and shipliners engaged 
on deep sea navigation were published in 
the May 14 issue. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessments on 
parties to a number of agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where. a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are given 
in the Lasovr Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


FINE GLovE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 28, and 
gazetted May 7, amends the agreement which 
was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE 
May, 1948, p. 486. The agreement as 
amended is to remain in effect to December 
31, 1949. 

Overtime premium rates for male and 
female employees who are paid on a piece- 
work basis is raised to $0:4935 and $0-231 
per hour respectively over the regular rates. 

Wage rates, both piece rates and time 
rates, are increased 5 per cent over the May, 
1948, rates. 

Vacation: under the previous agreement, 
one week’s vacation with pay was granted 
after one year’s service with an employer 
and one and one-half week’s vacation after 
four years’ service. Under this amendment, 
the week and one-half is granted after three 
years’ service and two weeks after five years. 
Employees who have worked for more than 
one employer in the industry in any year 
ending June 1 are entitled to their vacation 
pay of 2 per cent, 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
of earnings as the case may be from each 
employer. 


Wood Preducts 


SASH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 12, and 
gazetted May 14, extends the provisions of a 
new agreement between L’Association des 
Constructeurs de Québec, inc., Section du 
Commerce et de l’Industrie du Bois ouvré 
and Le Syndicat National Catholique des 
Employés du Bois ouvré de Québec. 

This agreement is to be in effect from 
May 14, 1949, to January 1, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
It covers employees engaged on all opera- 
tions in the manufacture and repairing of 
wooden accessories intended for buildings of 
any description as well as those engaged in 
the transportation, receiving, delivery and 
handling of lumber and in the preparation 
and sale of lumber. The territorial jurisdic- 
tion includes the City of Quebec and thirteen 
neighbouring counties. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect in which the workers 
were represented by the building trades 
council of the National Catholic unions, 


which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE May, 1948, p. 487, with these 
exceptions :— 


The territorial jurisdiction is enlarged to 
include several additional counties. It is 
now divided into three zones: zone I com- 
prising the City of Quebec and neighbouring 
municipalities; zone II the City of Lévis and 
neighbouring municipalities; and zone III 
the remainder of the territorial jurisdiction. 

Wage rates effective from April 1, 1949: 
in zone I rates are increased by 5 to 10 
cents per hour over the previous rates in 
zone I; in zone II wage rates for some 
classes are unchanged and for others in- 
creased 2 to 5 cents over the rates previously 
paid in zone I; in zone III wage rates are 
increased 5 to 10 cents per hour over the 
rates previously paid in zone II of the 1948 
agreement. 


Trade 
DatIRY EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC AND LEVIS. 


An Order in Council, dated May 5, and 
gazetted May 14, extends the provisions of 
a new agreement between |’Association des 
Distributeurs de Lait de la Province de 
Québec, section de Québee and le Syndicat 
National Catholique du Lait, ine. The 
agreement is to be in effect from May 14, 
1949, to March 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. It is 
effective in the cities of Quebec and Lévis 
and within 5 miles from their limits. 

Hours are 62 per week on delivery and 
54 for other employees. Overtime and work 
on Sundays and holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates (which are 
from $1.80 to $3.10 per week higher than 


the previous scale): foremen $41.80, tester 
$34.10, production worker $33, service men 
$25.30 to $33, shipper $34.10; salesmen on 
milk delivery $19 per week plus 3 per cent 
commission on sales, except butter and cream 
for which commission is also specified, with 
a guaranteed minimum of $25 per week; ice 
cream salesmen and delivery men $30.80, 
helper $19.80; occasional employee 714 cents 
per hour; the minima for delivery man and 
helper employed by unpasteurized milk 
dealers is $20 and $12.50 respectively. 

Salesmen are not responsible for losses 
through credits authorized by the employer. 

Vacation: for every employee with a 
minimum of one year’s service, one week: 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of gross earn- 
ings in previous twelve months. 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
ADVISES “CSU TO CALL OFF STRIKE 


On June 17 a four-point proposal for 
the settlement of the East Coast deep-sea 
shipping dispute was submitted to the 
Prime Minister in a letter signed by 
Harry Davis and T. G. McManus, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


The Canadian Seamen’s Union officials 
after asserting that the strike had been 
forced upon the trade union by the “anti- 
labour” shipping companies, “prodded” into 
taking such action by members of the 
Government and diplomatic and_ other 
representatives of the United States, stated 
that continuation of the strike would cause 
“Srreparable damage” to the prestige of the 
country, to the interests of Canadian 
shipping, and to the strikers. and their 
families, and expressed the hope that the 
proposals might “possibly bring the end of 
the strike and yet protect the most 
elementary democratic rights of the seamen 
and, indeed, of all workers.” 

The proposals for a settlement outlined 
in the letter to the Prime Minister were 
as follows: — 

1. That you, as Prime Minister, or anyone 

authorized by you, should assure the 
striking seamen that they will all be 


rehired to their former positions with- 
out discrimination. 

2. That all wages owing to. striking 
seamen for the period that they 
worked on their ships, prior to the 
strike and in returning their ships to 





“Another article in this issue (p. 831) 
gives synopsis of events leading up to the 
suspension of CSU by Trades and Labour 
Congress. 
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their home port, as well as all other 
personal belongings, will be paid and 
returned to them as quickly as possible. 

3. That a Government-supervised vote 
shall be held aboard all Atlantic ships 
two months after the ending of the 
strike and after the strikers will have 
returned to their jobs so that the 
seamen themselves may democratically 
decide what union they select as their 
bargaining agency. 

4. That all charges laid against striking 
seamen shall be dropped. 


Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 


Labour, replied to Messrs. Davis and 
McManus in a letter which was made 
public. on July. 6. “The? text ‘ot —Mr: 


MacNamara’s letter is reproduced below. 


Ottawa, June 27, 1949. 
Mr. Harry Davis, 
President, Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
438 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Mr. T. G. ‘McManws, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
438 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear Sirs :— 
In this letter J am replying to your 
communication to me enclosing copy of 


your letter to the Hon. the Prime Minister, 
dated June 17. 

One statement in this letter is undoubt- 
edly true. I refer to the statement which 
reads “ ... the indefinite continuation of 
this strike will, of course, cause irreparable 
damage to the prestige of our country, to 
the interests of Canadian shipping, as well 
as to the strikers and their families.” 
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Certainly, the strike has brought great 
suffering and hardship to strikers and their 
families and the prestige of the Canadian 
‘shipping industry has been dealt a severe 
-blow. 


Outside of this, your letter is made up of 
statements constituting an attack on a 
number of persons in an effort to fix 
responsibility for the strike elsewhere than 
on yourselves and associates, where it right- 
fully belongs. 


You and your associates made a very 
serious error in judgment in calling the 
first “sit in strike’ on March 21, 1949. 
Calling of this strike is a matter of record 
and I quote the telegram which contains the 
record :— 


“Halifax, March 21, 1949. 


Capt. T. A. Kelly, 
Marine Superintendent, 
C.N.S.,: Halifax. 


This is to advise you that pursuant to 
national office instructions a strike has been 
declared aboard the royal mail ship Lady 
Rodney. Ship’s personnel have been in- 
structed by this office to render such service 
as you may require for the purpose of 
ordinary ship security. They will not how- 
ever raise steam or do any duties connected 
with the taking of cargo passengers or pre- 
paring for sea. 


(Sgd.) H. C. MEADE, 
Regional Director.” 


As for the calling of the general strike, 
you will recall that I was present when you 
two men, without consulting anyone, 
declared a general strike would be called 
at once and this you did on the same day, 
March 31, 1949. 


The events which have transpired since 
then can all be laid at the door of the 
union executive in making these decisions 
and now that the strike has failed and has 
been a disastrous one for the seamen and 
their families and for the future of the 
shipping industry in Canada, my recom- 
mendation to you is to call off the strike 
immediately. 


In this connection, the Department of 
Labour will be glad to use its good offices 
with the employers concerned. 

In your letter you have made four 
proposals for the settlement of the strike 
and I should like to comment on each one 
as follows :— 


Your Proposal No. 1—‘That you, as 
Prime Minister or anyone authorized by 
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you, should assure the striking seamen 
that they will all be rehired to their 
former positions without discrimination.” 


This assurance can only be given by the 
employers concerned. I told Mr. McManus 
when he saw me on Friday, June 17, that 
in my opinion any such proposal to 
employers would be emphatically and posi- 
tively refused and that I saw no good 
purpose in making it. I told Mr.:McManus, 
also, that any such conditions would be 
impossible of fulfilment and my advice to 
him was to drop it. I now repeat the 
advice. 

Your Proposal No. 2—‘That all wages 
owing to striking seamen for the period 
that they worked on their ships prior to 
the strike and in returning their ships to 
their home port, as well as all other per- 


sonal belongings, will be paid and returned 
to them as quickly as possible.” 


My understanding is that the terms of the 
Canada Shipping Act protect all seamen for 
wages owing prior to their discharge and 
for the return to them of their personal 
belongings. 

Your Proposal No. 3—“That a Govern- 
ment-supervised vote shall be held aboard 
all Atlantic ships two months after the 
ending of the strike and after the strikers 
will have returned to their jobs so that 
the seamen themselves may democratically 


decide what union they select as their 
bargaining agency.” 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act provides the procedures 
under which such votes are ordered and 
supervised by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

Your Proposal No. 4—“That all charges 


laid against striking seamen shall be 
dropped.” 


You both well know that the only prose- 
cutions that have taken place in Canada 
were those initiated by provincial authori- 
ties because of acts of violence by seamen 
or their supporters. These prosecutions 
were initiated by the provincial authorities 
and no doubt they will be proceeded with. 

If you will give me in writing a guar- 
antee that the strike will be called off, I 
shall be glad to discuss arrangements with 
the employers, with a view to getting all 
ships returned to service with as little 
delay and as little inconvenience to crews 
as possible. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) A. MacNamara. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in eack trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions appli- 
eable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During April 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 122 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


38341—53 


During the same period a total of 48 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments.  Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 5,184 $18 587,072.00 
POstm © ficesme men iets 12 104,657.29 
IC sMeP yeas es ees) 1 40,810.00 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not neglected 
to avail himself of an opportunity of 
suitable employment within the meaning 
of the Act.—CU-B. 384 (September 20, 
1948.) 


Materia Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, married, 33 years of age, 
was employed as a plasterer’s helper from 
December 2, 1947 to January 22, 1948, at 
a wage of $30 a week. 


On January 23, 1948, he filed a claim 
for benefit stating that he was laid off due 
to a shortage of work. The claim was 
allowed. 


On March 11, 1948, the claimant was 
notified of employment as a labourer with 
a large automobile manufacturer at rate 
of pay of 95 cents an hour. The employ- 
ment was permanent and consisted of 44 
hours a week on a night shift. The 
claimant declined this offer of employ- 
ment for the following reasons:— 


I cannot work from sundown Friday 
evenings till sundown Saturday evenings 
because I am a Seventh Day Adventist 
and Saturday is the Sabbath day. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from March 12, 
1948, under Section 40 (1) (b) of the Act, 
on the ground that the claimant had 
neglected to avail himself of an opportunity 
of suitable employment. 


From this decision, the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared, and the Court unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. Their decision reads in part:— 


The Court rule that the claimant has 
shown just cause for neglecting to avail 
himself of the offer of employment 
because of his religious belief and find 
that the claimant is not available for 
employment between sundown Friday 
and sundown Saturday. Therefore, the 
Court unanimously uphold the appeal. 
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From this decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer appealed to 
the Umpire. 


DEcISsIon: 


According to the Insurance Officer’s sub- 
mission, the question to decide is whether 
the claimant has neglected to avail himself 
of an opportunity of suitable employment 
within the meaning of Section 40 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


The refusal by the claimant of employ- 
ment—which would otherwise be suitable— 
on the ground that his religious belief 
forbids him to work on his Sabbath day, 
is justified as there is no reason to doubt 
that his religious convictions are honestly 
held. 


The appeal, therefore, is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suit- 
able employment within the meaning of 
the Act.—CU-B. 385 (September 20, 
1948.) . 


MaAteriAu Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 29 years of age, 
was employed as a bookkeeper by a manu- 
facturer of cosmetics from September 10, 
1941 to October 15, 1946. Upon termina- 
tion of employment, her rate of pay was 
$100 a month. On October 15, 1947, one 
year later, she filed a claim for benefit 
stating “that she had voluntarily left that 
employment due to ill health but was now 
capable and available for work.” The claim 
was allowed. 


On March 17, 1948, the Local Office 
notified the claimant of employment in a 
department store as a clerk to handle the 
cash for the store. After two interviews 
with the prospective employer, she was 
unsuccessful in obtaining the employment 
due to her lack of experience in that line 
of work. The Local Office commented that 
the claimant gave the employer the 
impression that she was not enthusiastic 
about securing the position. 


On March 24, 1948, the Local Office also 
notified the claimant of employment us a 
clerk, in a clothing store, at a rate of pay 
of $18 to $23 a week, which is reported to 
be: the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. Regarding this 
referral, the claimant made the following 
statement :— 


I did not report to (the clothing store) 
on the 24th as it was 4:30 when I left 
this office and I had not arranged for my 
child for the whole afternoon. However 
I did report on Thursday around noon 
hour and found the position had been 
filled. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks, as from March 25, 1948, 
under Section 40 (1) (b) of the Act, on the 
grounds that she had without good cause 
neglected to avail herself of two oppor- 
tunities of suitable employment. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees. The Court of Referees 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
Insurance Officer. Their decision reads in 
part. — 

The claimant appeared personally 
before the Court. Her evidence is to 
the effect that she applied twice for the 
position offered at (the department 
store) but that she was not offered the 
position on either occasion. Her evidence 
is not contradicted by the information 
before the Court. As regards the position 
which she was notified in the (clothing 
store), she was given this information at 
4.30 p.m. after she had been waiting in 
the employment Insurance office since 
2.00 pm. It was necessary for her to go 


home and look after her child but she 
went to the (clothing store) the next day 
at noon. By that time, the position was 
filled. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the finding of the Court of 
Referees with regard to the position notified 
to the claimant in the clothing store. 


DEcISION : 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant should be disqualified under Sec- 
tion 40 (1) (b) of the Act, in view of her 
delay in applying for the position notified 
Dormers With tenner etsy. oe Co. 

The evidence indicates that when the 
claimant was notified of suitable employ- 
TACs Wile UNCwr: © knees «i Co. at 4.30 pam, 
on March 24, 1948, she had been out of 
the labour field for a period of approxi- 
mately one year and in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit for over five months. 
Under the circumstances, it is reasonable 
to expect that she would have endeavoured 
at once to secure such employment. She 
did not report, however, to the prospective 
employer until noon the next day, when she 
was told that the position was filled. 

The claimant might have had some 
justification for not having called at the 
Se ee eer Co. late in the afternoon of 
March 24, 1948, but by failing to present 
herself at that firm early the following 
morning, she has neglected to avail herself 
of an opportunity of suitable employment 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
therefore reversed and the appeal of the 
Insurance Officer is allowed. The disqualifi- 
cation of six weeks under Section 40 (1) (b). 
is reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to the claimant. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


April, 1949* 


The monthly report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act stated that 
a total of 68,979 claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit was filed in April, 1949, 
compared with 103,402 in March and 59,265 
during April, 1948. In addition, 3,278 claims 
for unemployment assistance were regis- 
tered in Newfoundland. Each of these 
totals includes revised claims (that is, recon- 
siderations of existing claims) amounting, 
in the case of unemployment insurance, to 
10,838 in April, 14,616 in March and 10,302 
in April last year, and, for unemployment 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


assistance in Newfoundland, to 87 during 
April. Thus, initial and renewal claims, 
representing mainly new cases of unem- 
ployment recorded in the period, numbered, 
for unemployment insurance, 58,141 in 
April, 88,786 in March and 48,963 in April, 
1948, and for unemployment assistance in 
Newfoundland, 3,191. 

Ordinary unemployment insurance claims 
on the live unemployment register at 
April 30, 1949, numbered 134,480 (104,583 
male and 29,897 female) compared with 
185,787 (151,436 male and 34,351 female) at 
March 31, and 105,441 (78,267 male and 
27,174 female) at April 30, 1948. Ordinary 
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claimants are those who have been separ- 
ated from their previous employment. In 
addition, there were 15,619 (13,218 male and 
2,401 female) “other claims” on the live 
unemployment register at April 30 as against 
11,912 (10,127 male and 1,785 female) on 
March 31, and 6,347 (5,303 male and 1,044 
female) on April 30, last: year. “Other 
claims” are largely those submitted by 
persons who have been put on short time 
at their places of employment. 


In Table E-6, those on the live register 
at April 80, 1949, are classified according 
to the number of days they have been 
continuously on the register since the most 
recent initial or renewal claim was filed in 
each case and by sex and province. For 
purposes of establishing a continuous period 
on the register odd days of employment 
that do not result in a renewal claim are 
ignored. Periods of non-availability for 
work (including illness), other disqualified 
days and Sundays are not included in the 
total of days. An initial claim that imme- 
diately follows the termination of a claim- 
ant’s preceding benefit year is not con- 
strued as initiating a new period on the 
register. ; 

During April, 1949, 75,137 claims were 
disposed of at adjudication centres, includ- 
ing 755 special requests not granted (that 
is, requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and additional benefit for 
those having a dependent) 1,001 referred 
to Courts of Referees for reconsideration. 
Of the remaining 73,381 claims in which 
the main consideration was entitlement to 
benefit, 56,222 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 17,159 not entitled to benefit. 
Chief reasons for non-entitlement as given 
by adjudicating officers were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 8,843 (it should be noted that the 
439 unemployment assistance claims in 
Newfoundland shown as related to this 


category are those that did not meet the 
conditions that the claim be filed within 
six months after losing the last employment 
and that thirty per cent of the working 
days in the three months prior to loss of 
employment be in insurable employment), 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,431 cases, “refused an offer of work 
or neglected an opportunity to work” 1,444 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 814 cases 
and “not capable of and not available for 
work” 748 cases. 


A total of 191,677 persons received one 
or more benefit payments during April, 
1949, amounting to $7,605,824 for 3,400,443 
compensated unemployed days compared 
with 239,826 persons paid $10,361,473 for 
4,644,642 compensated days in March and 
139,477 persons paid $5,178,519 for 2,631,964 
compensated days in April, 1948. Thus, the 
average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 17-7 days in April, 19-4 
days in March and 18-9 days in April last 
year. The average amount of benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $39.68 in April, $43.20 
in March and $37.13 in April, 1948. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.24 
in April, $2.23 in March and $1.97 in April 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending April 30, 1949, showed 
2,760,194 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, a 
decrease of 939,609 since March 31, 1949. 

As at April 30, 1949, 214,201 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 1,911 
since March 31, 1949. 


Recent Changes in Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations and Orders* 


To conform with a simplified method of 
recording unemployment insurance contri- 
butions on the employee’s contribution 
ledger card, Section 7 of the Benefit 
Regulations of the Unemployment Insur- 





“The above changes were published in 
the Canada_ Gazette (Part II, Statutory 
Orders and Regulations), of May 25, 1949. 
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ance Commission has been revoked and 
the following substituted therefor:— 


7. The five-year and three-year periods 
specified in Section 30 of the Act (which 
defines the second Statutory Condition 
under which benefit will be paid) shall 
end on the last day of the quarter pre- 
ceding the commencement of the benefit 
year for which the computation is made; 
and, for the purpose of this section, 


“quarter” means one of four parts of the 

year of approximately equal length, as the 

Commission may from time to time deter- 

mine, the first of which shall commence 

on the Sunday nearest to April first. 

The former Section 7 provided that the 
five-year and three-year periods should end 
on the day immediately preceding the first 
day of the benefit year. The reference in 
this section is to the periods which are 
taken into account in computing the number 
of weeks for which benefit is payable to a 
claimant. Under the provisions of Section 
30 of the Act a claimant is entitled to one 
day of benefit for every five days of con- 
tributions made in the five years preceding 
the date of his claim. However, if benefit 
has been drawn on a previous claim, the 
number of days of entitlement is reduced 
by one-third of the number of days for 
which benefit was drawn in the three years 
preceding the current claim. 

Whereas formerly the five-year and three- 
year periods were reckoned from the date 
on which the benefit year commenced, they 
are now to be reckoned from the end of 
the last complete calendar quarter preced- 
ing that date. In order to reduce time and 
administrative expense the Commission now 
proposes to post contributions from the 
employee’s insurance book to the _ per- 
manent contribution ledger card by 
calendar quarters rather than by weeks. 
This change will not only reduce the 
number of postings in a year but will 
considerably reduce the amount of filing 
space required to maintain these records, 
since more entries can be made on one 
card than formerly. 

In addition a special order has been 
issued with respect to election employees, 
and still another regarding stevedores. 


Election Employees 


In connection with federal, provincial and 
municipal elections a great many employees 
have to be engaged for one or two days 
to compile voters’ lists and to act as poll 
clerks and returning officers. Many of these 
are housewives and other non-insured 
persons, and the problem of making con- 
tributions for any such employees is 
considerable. The Commission has there- 
fore made an order excluding this type of 
employment up to a period of ten days in 
any period of thirty consecutive days. The 
exclusion applies regardless of whether the 
person was previously engaged in insurable 
employment. The order, which has been 
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made under the provisions of paragraph (p) 
of Part II of the First Schedule to the Act, 
excepts employment as follows:— 
Temporary employment in connection 
with federal, provincial or municipal elec- 
tions, of persons engaged in compiling 
voters’ lists or employed as enumerators, 
poll clerks, returning officers, or deputy 
returning officers, if the period of their 
employment does not exceed, in the 
aggregate, ten, days in any period of 
thirty consecutive days. 


Stevedores 


In many small ports in the Maritime 
Provinces and also in the Magdalen Islands 
persons are employed on a casual basis in 
stevedoring who for the most part have no 
other insurable employment. The total 
amount of employment in stevedoring at 
these ports 1s very small. In many cases 
an employee does not work more than 
fifteen or twenty days in a year in such 
employment. Where his ordinary occupa- 
tion is some non-insurable occupation such 
as farming or fishing contributions for such 
a small amount of insurable employment 
are of little value to the employee and the 
necessity for arranging for these contribu- 
tions imposes a considerable burden on 
employers, since the majority of employees 
do not carry unemployment insurance 
books. 

To overcome this difficulty the Commis- 
sion has made a special order providing in 
effect that only those persons who have 
worked in insurable employment in excess 
of forty-five days in the previous year will 
be insured while engaged in stevedoring at 
these small Maritime ports. However, the 
Ports of Halifax and Sydney, N.S. and 
Saint John, N.B. are excluded from the 
provisions of the order, since the majority 
of stevedores at those ports are ordinarily 
engaged in insurable employment. The 
order does not apply to any ports in New- 
foundland. The order has been passed 
under the provisions of paragraph (p) of 
Part II of the First Schedule to the Act 
and excepts employment as follows:— 

Employment in stevedoring, at ports 
in the Magdalen Islands (Province of 

Quebec) and in the Provinces of Nova 

Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 

Island, other than the ports of Halifax, 

Sydney and Saint John, of any person 

whose usual occupation is not imsurable 

employment, unless he declares to his 
employer, at the time of hiring, that in 
the twelve-month period immediately pre- 
ceding the commencement of such employ- 
ment in stevedoring he has been employed 


in insurable employment in excess of forty- 
five days in the aggregate. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
in Newfoundland 


The Unemployment Insurance Act came 
into force in Newfoundland on April 1, 1949. 
However, it will be at least October 1, 1949, 
before workers in insurable employment in 
the new province can qualify for benefit 
under the Act, as the first statutory con- 
dition requires that contributions be paid 
for “not less than 180 days during the two 
years immediately preceding the date on 
which a claim for benefit is made.” 

To provide comparable protection for 
Newfoundland workers until the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act becomes fully operative 
in that province, the following clauses were 
included in the terms of Confederation 
between Canada and Newfoundland :— 

(1) Subject to this Term, Canada will 
provide that residents of the Province of 
Newfoundland in insurable employment who 
lose their employment within six months 


prior to the date of Union and are still 
unemployed at that date, or who lose their 


employment within a two-year period after 
that date, will be entitled for a period of 
six months from the date of Union or six 
months from the date of unemployment, 
whichever is the later, to assistance on the 
same scale and under the same conditions 
as unemployment insurance benefits. 

(2) The rates of payment will be based 
on the individual’s wage record for the three 
months preceding his loss of employment, and 
to qualify for assistance a person must have 
been employed in insurable employment for 
at least thirty per centum of the working 
days within the period of three months 
preceding his loss of employment or thirty 
per centum of the working days within the 
period since the date of Union, whichever 
period is the longer. 


It is anticipated that the unemployment 
assistance scheme will be continued for two 
years, until every worker in insurable 
employment in Newfoundland is in a posi- 
tion to qualify for the receipt of benefit 
under the Act. ; 


CORRECTION 


In the June issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
page 676, it was stated erroneously that the 
United Steelworkers of America had reached 
a settlement (on the basis of a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour and a reduction 
in weekly hours from 48 to 44) with the 
Steel Company of Canada (Hamilton), the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
(Sydney), and the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion (Sault Ste. Marie). 
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The error was that at that time a settle- 
ment on the above basis had been reached 
only with the Steel Company of Canada. 
Subsequently, on July 12, agreement was 
reached with the Dominion Iron and Steel 


Corporation. As of July 15, no agreement 
was reached with the Algoma Steel 
Corporation. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE BREWERY AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIES, 1948° 


Average wage rates in 1948 in the Brewery and Tobacco 
Products Industries had increased 82-9 and 132-2 per cent 
respectively over comparable rates in 1939. Nearly three- 
quarters of the workers were in establishments reporting 


having collective agreements. 


The great majority of 


workers in both industries were on a five-day week of 40 or 
48 hours in the Brewery Products Industry and 45 hours in 
the Tobacco Products Industry. A vacation of two weeks 
with pay was reported in practically every case after one to 
six years of service and more than two-thirds of the workers 


were eligible for three weeks after 20 or 25 years. 


Fifty- 


seven per cent of all plant workers received pay for six 
observed statutory holidays. 


Brewery Products Industry 


Average wage rates in this industry in 
1948 were 82-9 per cent higher than com- 
parable rates in 1939 and the 1948 index 
indicated an increase of nearly 13 per cent 
in rates over 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
POO Set Pm ie 100.0 — 
Od Oepectee sae ee 103.9 3.9 
Od ee tag ONY Fre so, 11323 9.0 
LOSI Renn Nee 7st ae! 
PETS aah Wn Oe etapa 121.9 4.1 
LOG deers eve tes 123.5 ioe 
OM eee Saat teste oe 127.9 a6 
WAG Don ae o,'e 148.4 16.0 
LOS (en eas ok 160.7 eves 
LU Oia er rarer. 182.9 12.6 


Returns from 57 establishments across 
Canada employing some 7,800 wage-earners 
and almost 1,000 office staff were used in 
this analysis (Table 1). The majority of 
the breweries employed less than 100 
workers each but more than half the 
workers were located in ten _ breweries, 
employing more than 200 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 57 estab- 
lishments, 45 reported having collective 
agreements in writing covering 82 per cent 
of the workers. Sixty per cent of the 
workers under agreement were in 35 estab- 
lishments reporting agreements with the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
(CIO-CCL). Another eight establishments 
with 2,300 workers reported employees’ 
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associations and the remaining two, directly 
chartered unions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 


Wage Rates, Table 2.—Of the production 
workers in the brewery products industry, 
skilled brewhouse men were receiving the 
highest rates in 1948; for Canada as a 
whole, this class averaged $1.08 per hour. 
The average for Stationary Engineers was 
$1.18. Increases over 1947 in average rates 
within the various occupations ranged from 
7 to 14 cents per hour. 





* The information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour for 1948 made by the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour. Employers were asked to report their 
straight-time wage or salary rates or the average 
straight-time earnings for workers on piecework for 
the last pay period preceding October 1, as well as 
certain working conditions within their establishments. 
In the tables on wage rates, the averages shown are 
for selected representative occupations in each in- 
dustry. The predominant ranges of rates include 
approximately the middle 80 per cent of the workers 
in each occupation in order to exclude extremely high 
and low rates and at the same time to show the 
ranges which contain the rates for the majority of 
workers. The averages, however, include all the 
workers in the occupation. Information on wage 
rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction was pub- 
lished in the April Lasour Gazrerre and for Civic 
Employees in the May issue. Similar 1948 inform- 
ation on the Pulp and Paper, and Paper Box 
Industries was published in the June Lasour 
GAZETTD. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
of Labour. 
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TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 























Maritime : ; Saskat- British 
— Canada Pisvinces Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Shean Alberta Coin bin 
Number of Hstablishments.... 57 4 11 19 6 5 4 8 
Employees:— 

Wage Earners: 

IVE Sl CPR SE ens Moca vate ee 7,678 | ° 314 2,776 2,627 487 372 522 580 

Hemale 20 i= eee 159 26 84 30 PA ie nokabe sect Ae | re 

ARG EEH Rae ecoar aod Unseyl 340 2, 860 2; 000 499 372 529 580 

Oftice: Statice eee eer 964 46 529 73 16 40 41 

Total Employees. . 8, 801 386 3,389 2,876 572 388 569 621 





TABLE I1.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 

















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 


Bottle Shop Workers, Skilled g 

OES at 6 bs Meptp es ete a ere We gee On DP ERIN aw Ure, etree remade ak. LOW OR aw Boe gee 103 il a ae eee 
RUSE rcs ile eae) ue Dae ed Sel Pa ee ae By alr ee +89 -84— -93 
MEOMER GDL pats Gc: sets eo anks Sai OP neo etee er uae Ie Ser at eee -91 82— -93 
OOUTaTIG a nd hs le te eh See ge Le ee ee 110 15) 1-12—1-19 
SOLON EO: gic 8:26 aback eRe ee ae Oe en i ee ee ae ey Oe Bl 15 Yok Pete pe Aa 
MBIITO DG. ebok has ae get ool ee oe Rote Tet. ce ere er oe ne nny ae -91 87— -99 
Bas Kat CHO wy ams ax carrd elite dae ee ce eaten arene ee CO -84 77— -89 

AL BETS 5 ols dds sig Gis 2 ROR los Deed ahh ee Hive eg ee 1-12 1-00—1-14 
British Oolum pias Jo ae2 tees Meee) eh a) Weed Ae teas ORR SnD, Ree iho 7 1-00—1-21 

Bottle Shop Workers, Semi-skilled and Unskilled 

CELA Pers [oocvete creg ere Reacts © east TS cree LI as Rene Tae ae ee OAT neha eres 
COS DOG dest eon brats aerate iste Se dunes aces chee Ean eM ec eten cake Meet en amano - 87 -79— -93 
Mowireal coe ih io. ei. te she Me Aes A eee are We -87 79— -93 

LD ainnstg (ere, Moye eee ten ARO ete ee RL On Gk | Ne Le ML Sagal ft 1-06 97—1-14 
LOTORUO Rita, Se he ence roe A, PM ae ee Ae le ee a ee LalOa|. 24 See: 
Manito Bat 2 aie ccs Shit ok crate ake aan eon, learnt enue mR rod Ena 84 79— -89 
paslateheweinen soe cule Lin Bunda de Min Od es ae ne) Wee ere ee -73 60— -80 

ALL DOPE: cca Minato Rae eke tae OR Ee & ati ete ee Nan ie rae ee -98 90—1-11 
British Colt Dia sec wee cele eral eae Ra Le cere 1-02 86—1-06 

Brewhouse Workers, Skilled 

COAT Ae tai een ps ete Sy le ANC = he RPE Aiea ee) i a 1: OST. eee ee 
QUBDOG s. ai ienen eying tekstas Bae Meee oer a ete Lae De eee te -95 84— -98 
NLOUCRCAI HE see cence ctieeee wet ott ad ae Recut ee aceon (ee en ee -96 84— -98 
CONUETIOS ete tad Retr es lke rk. cel) aoa Ve Cw eae enh Man 1-16 1-05—1-31 
ENOL ONGC Fo reece er ead am, Boh pc Rill eicie RGU OE oe a hay et ee Le 1-20 1-15—1-34 

LANL CODE ate oar ce teh tices toe bo eit ne ic te eae a En We fear tga ee 1-03 95—1-10 
SASKA LCI WATT oo weirs Hel des ana Seagate aca ee eee ee -89 -83—1-00 
Aer Gai tee. gate cee aaa ida Rede acne eae. oe sn 1-14 1-04—1-26 
British Columbia, ck chsh tetiie Gee a note a te CLs ae a eaenenn 1-23 1-02—1-43 

Brewhouse Workers, Semi-skilled 

MATA oe Be ea enh ae GR vege gl eh peter de ane he i a ee 1°00) eee 
GHB DEG te ataiit ere atin Lc ake 2 ai ee ay eo 2 2 ae -88 79— -93 
MIOUCPOAL peak cP, hata Poe ene ee eh ea eee ee -89 -82— -93 

COD EAT IC eeelmemre ont cake roth! EEN i Gee air ».« Dh eer hee eter uae a 1-10 -99—1-19 
PLOEOTLO ene ehht ed Bec ee ee en cae ae ee =] uM eee 
IVESTTCO Reus as fee ee ea hee cl Semen 0) ac Se a le ee de ae as as -91 -83—1-01 
PAS CALC Walies swe in dane amie bee Gb Wane nan nnn ee 86 -80— -97 
DOr Gals Mile en ti ls ohonie yt Sa SLORY Cyn ell 197 aia de ee ee 1-04 1-00—1-16 
Britis ho lure bien dees eves hae tae en ate 1-14 1-08—1-25 

Brewhouse Workers, Unskilled 

COMMA Cas Sve use ie pe aah ecm aeany ?-. ay Ut SR ame EN Pe! CaN nee ee SOOT Seren races 
CUS OG sop le er LE ers 2a Ete se I Nt eo ee 84 77— -93 
Montres ita a0 eka por bid |. ule OOURRE) | cet ay ome eed -85 -77— -93 
Cnbario ae eee eh Si et are LLG ie MY eC eae nd 1-09 -80—1-19 

EL OTONGOG mA Nee eo CAOe oe aR wd ee nls dh Ns te a ee 1-16 1-10—1-19 
Manitobad: sbiece oral tanned ae POA LUA 1 ee Se 89 -85— -98 
Maskatche wan s/s cles, ane chs occtec ea ie, ae eT ee 81 -70— -89 
British Golini bia. yet tok heen oe Gee ae a es ee 1-06 93—1-10 
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TABLE II—AVERAGE WAGE RATES Lehi Ce Ee PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 
—Concluded 

















Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 





Coopers $ 

Nir ee eR ee ee eA ene Te el le agen duslg A new Hap atots 3 Le OOF |eeerten ne ticantes 

COE CHa tae cre HAC ake Aer es FIs Nera eles, Hotty dad eel or eine ss Ges wa. Hod! 1-10—1-21 

GAL eine ae BRA hae rere rye ILE. Sak dthe mactnuetenate tea 1-17 -99—1-28 

IN TERIAL O 10 eee ee ere UC Me Aon cr Ny 0) Oe Ae es one aia Mare cde afi os « 1-01 -87—1-14 

ae Leer tL 71 Te ee a NE a EM reel fh Sot ys ch ara a ales ah lal che nehieyolisteualgsiicys -78 -65— -92 

Titi she GOUT laren CPE oy op eed tect chee atict ne ehaccle ein ciske tid Shsvanatenere a 1 0 as eenearand Aleketr hac 

Labourers 

TEs CL ee eT se RE at eee S clg oarDae Biel oa wastes, lenis lense Bee a os Ce eee Ora 

oe CeO eee Nt ree Serine Geir be use ed on Sis ca oo atte ae -81 -66— -93 

INO MERC LS ee ee eae tet eee eter os eeu ciate andor tnan 89 -89— -93 

CONGRHER LOS bees oe As Beets oo OCR lee neste otis asc Iolo mere Sanne CR AOC ARC Ee MLC HON 1-11 1-03—1-14 

WY LE WTNH EN GER ok Ale kos, oncbascictia ee At ORS OB Alter pees cr & Ole is GreccRCr IC mani re cea occ n east a ciaric 83 -82— -86 

SP TEAESEH GEL OV ENTICED © cocoate oh Oleoerad Shor GG buch Caco anc: Reeare: Stace Sino SOI EID IA eyoneetino CDE Bin ore yn ie -60— -80 
Motor Truck Drivers 

CO Ter Sy ee tra errs We NR nh gee SAN SE Ea ra Pataca. aren d armenia sere ok LQ Ween enem yates 

AV TLE CC en Ne ey oN easy 7 ee. GE RAN aos ces siapmsieg® Sarma aid gO Ad g wSan tale 1-03 -96—1-12 

EVE TO | eee Rea ey eet eh Pe cees etn 2 eet rcts a cy staccwer eearie ee eens 1-05 -96—1-12 

ONG ATI ONE ee ee a inc Chee Saw ASCE Slane rT SR Hoilal -94—1-21 

TMi EE RAU HAO) OE Hoc tae Suste BN ecties etorenaeorrecc le, ol eco koh rca eel ae ees eeu cats iO arose or oat -96 -75—1- 23 

IBritishe® Ol D Lave eee eae inh Ate he ele re te ot ceehe Ge ete serene ce Pal Qe eters hone oe 
Stationary Engineers 

CaCl See IE Ire Rr ee BI enV eu Ps sare ie SOR Meal URS WES « MN RUIN Bes LL ral teppetcreencte 

CEUTS Oiakb., ol ha eek eI Wea ltceke at ra" claca arr Mr carn ea gr ieee Pare ree eri 1-20 1-00—1-31 

EECCA eet re Be eae ls ecto Wee Bh ie cae Miia s witew wonuaarels 1-22 -88—1-31 

Cir Perel Cy ee ey eee cr eee retin steed act ag os voeka el Cage Poe oad 1-19 -95—1-31 

OT OTG Ose Tee ee Ai A Ta or aay Mec eave meee UePG ou erene tay 1-25 1-19—1-31 

IVES TLCO LS Tee re a ees ee Rede et cnt A Ne nree ie wid oO inaiahe yatta eee 1-05 1-00—1-09 

Prenat: OS wig uas as, ae eas Se 97 -89—1-05 

Peed W OYSTER BERS. crs a, cone Na Sy OMe Bid OES eo PES ec IC CTO LCrUR CRG i or Eon CS One eT Ce 1-21 1-13—1-29 

Pe rrcis lie © OLUMTD 1at eee es et ee ee Prete ra wetaloeeei age sparen Guateraied scat ore enc’ 1-22 -96—1-38 
Stationary Firemen 

‘Porte e Pe a8 Dy Bil oe et ee re Pe a Pe Anh rate aA rrr attra i oe Cerner ere Pra TQ0F Sire cece: 

Vie eC ens iret eye ete Neate) os etna yi ivatintornt meiniar ete doers Waa wis 1-03 1-00—1-04 

RE OHET OA eer ee ee a eee Mat tee ce dae Motes Hae ie Ui ee Os 1-04 1-02—1-04 

Petpet A ee NO. ce, SCENE Mac iti das is cg ore oat wage le Sas ereeage hw Ree 1-11 -90—1-31 

Man LOD Stee eee epee Pen rary A nla att eta ac a coches’ cicis ateany uses ivan: OO Une peta 3 

rire OO Lt 1S ee ra ee chal a Me ta tod cat ecegpns ah oe WE ate Blow 1-11 1-02—1:25 


TABLE II._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Maritime : 3 Saskat- British 
Canada Prowinges Quebec Ontario Manitoba ch oail Alberta Galanin 
2g B 8 8 8 g ae) 8 
5 8 5 5 5 8 5 S 
Standard Weekly q q q q q I 
Hours E a E a a us| aq aq 
4 a 4 is 4 ie 4 Me a a 4 ie 4 ne 4 a 
re) oy ee Pes re ay 2 ay, Chae Wy Gileo soe permis 
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40 ZOESR SCO erties Wire| seeneeste ll aestereas DANE Odea UY oe al ln eae iceanaeeeea (caic 4] 529 4] 501 
45 1 LOO ek AE cecil Qroncest eel aline eras 1 TQ OH ee ecreeatieeces ret etetetiell ters Ileteav eer shes [tixedenre flereot amet ous: telesotte 
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Standard Weekly Hours, Table 3. reporting time and one-half for holiday 

Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 50 work. Two breweries in British Columbia 
with the largest group of workers, including reported a rate of triple time. 
43 per cent of the total number of workers, Vacations with Pay, Table 5. 
in establishments reporting a 40-hour week. 
Another 38 per cent were in establishments 
working 48 hours per week. 

The five-day week of either 40, 45 or 48 
hours was reported by the majority of 
establishments and included nearly 80 per 
cent of the workers. In Ontario and 
Quebec, 94 per cent of the workers were 
on this schedule. 





All the 
establishments reported giving an initial 
vacation of at least one week after six 
months or a year of service and 15 of the 
establishments, employing 15 per cent of 
the workers reported giving two weeks 
initially. 

More than two-thirds of the breweries, 
employing 54 per cent of the workers, 
reported a maximum vacation of two weeks, 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 4.—Time _ysually after one year of service. Three 
and one-half was the only premium rate weeks were given after 20 or 25 years of 
reported for overtime during the work week, service in 13 breweries, employing 44 per 
after daily or weekly hours had been gent of the workers; they all reported an 
worked. intermediate provision of two weeks after 

Although half the plants, employing the one to five years of service. 
majority of workers, reported time and one- 
half for overtime on Sunday, another 25, 
including 28 per cent of the workers, 
reported double time; in one other case, a 
rate of double time and one-half was 
reported. 

For work on observed statutory holidays, 
more than half the establishments, employ- 
ing 57 per cent of the workers, reported 
paying a rate of double time; double time 
and one-half was in effect in establishments Shift Work, Table 7.—There was very 
employing more workers than in those little shift work reported on production 








Statutory Holidays, Table 6.—In every 
case, some statutory holidays were reported 
observed, ranging from five to 12 and all 
but three paid for some or all of the 
holidays observed. Payment was made for 
six to nine of the observed holidays in 48 
breweries, employing 93 per cent of the 
total number of workers, of which one-half 
received payment for six. 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE BREWERY PRDOUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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After Daily Hours Petkanes 
: : aie eet Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Money 2 Saturday Weekly Hours 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers] lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments 


| | | OC Ys UU 


Total Establishments and Workers 32 | 2,857 32 | 2,857 25 | 4,980 LYE |) HeksBil 57 7,837 
Time and One-Half : 








Cann. da siti) We tee Sika sree eee 29025708 29 | 2,778 25 | 4,980 291 5,558 12 1,198 
Maritime Provinces............. 1 145 1 145 2 147 2 193 2 147 
Quebecsn: wens ee rae ee 1 93 1 93 10 | 2,767 LOR ea ioe 4 827 
Ontario; Garter ete: sen eet if 796 i 796 11 1, 836 16 | 2,600 6 224 
Manitoba ieee rir eet ane oe 6 499 6 Ot Seer aytavctedel ie cctente Gererene cc MRP | Ree eT ante ae | 
Saskatchewan envacecesero se ae 4 308 4 308 1 G4 ope asc ee ceyeree etn Cer eis | eee 
FA bertame etre) ne ote erro 3 363 3 363 1 TOG; |e [reey eee | ene | eens 
British Columibiae. ssn de eee 7 574 7 YE Neinine GA Ween cet 1 S30 Rhett esl ace 

Double Time 

NCCE ® TD nena RUA S Aine ae Ara a BO eed eed beat RY crema Be 2 att AUR im, Su eae aN War de. 250| 2,193 30 4,429 
Maritime Provinces 2 147 2 193 
Quebeceerneetac ee 1 128 2 1,004 
Ontarion Boeramestoaeed: 2 32 11 1, 925 
INanitobae mis ce a aaa 6 499 6 499 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 Bul7h 2 189 
AN DOGG eens eR ey estes eS coy MG ocr | aceite seey es Ile cease | Peace eee ae | eee 4 529 2 244 
Britishs@ ola Dia. prope meeye te r | tec. Be | ree cee eel eaten ee el |g |e 6 541 5 375 

Double Time and One-Half 

YG CRE AE ac UR ct A erg aa Wee ES Ay DL a SS cc BE ee a GE UG 1 55 11 1,980 
Quebee.g Mewar Gas sit la dalee Pe ue o liakk soar sh nace oh ene eae Pee No) SPL Pe eee area ee a 5 1,029 
ONGAEIO ere Maree eee ere et edo SHED cal coca teres erera Coe ark ee i a | aan Teer Pe Ce 1 483 
Saskatchewan res 4-teees ame Sey eke: [rca ot ee eee | open Ce ge En | ema 1 55 3 183 
BOW ocr eae a ed Co tas oc hc ted RD Aan IA er A een, Ik Meee A | SARE ined Ma ST 0 Hes Gee Saline. WN VV 2 285 

Triple Time 
Ganada (British (Columbia only) cols snite al. act. (ccc ae ne tae ee eee ee nee eee ee 2 199 
No Premium Pay* 
Canada crenata net aa ene 3 79 3 CALM Lan Feel eis en re 2 aul 2 31 


* Includes establishments paying straight time or reporting having no overtime policy. 
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work in this industry and in only a few 
instances were wage rate differentials 
reported. Fifteen per cent of the total 
number of workers were on either second 
or third shifts and mainly on the second 
of a two-shift operation. 


Sick Leave with Pay. 
the workers were 





More than half 
in the 23 breweries 


Tobacco Products Industry 


By 1948, the wage rate index for the 
Tobacco Products Industry, based on com- 
parable rates in 1939, had reached a high 
of 232-2 with an increase of almost 25 per 
cent over rates in 1947. 

For the purposes of this article, returns 
for 21 Quebec and 13 Ontario establish- 
ments have been used covering a total of 
nearly 8,800 plant workers at the time of 
the survey (Table 8). Three-quarters of 
the workers were in seven of the estab- 
lishments which employed over 400 workers 
each and, although 20 of the 34 plants 


reporting some provision for sick leave with 
pay. Nine breweries stated that a medical 
certificate is required, another eight reported 
group insurance schemes and the remainder 
had various provisions, such as allowing six 
or 12 days per year, giving it only after one 
year of service, or stating that they normally 
granted paid sick leave. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
1930) De Ak See coe 100.0 — 
LGAO Dita tenc ten tee 102.8 2.8 
LOLLY ee eee S 113.0 9.9 
OAD ees ices cea ee 120.4 6.5 
LUAS ike. 0 eee 13185 9.2 
LOU re aed ae ee 140.3 deer 
LOT ras Ore een ees 140.5 ot 
1946 255.8 Spee ae 156.9 AW eye 
1b ge Bes Zoe ae ai 186.4 18.8 
1948 Ons eee 232.2 24.6 


TABLE V.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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One Year 
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Sv ROE ine gaaccanooceltecooasculbounomoc 3 DAG ere lee see 5 S122 | Gere ne eres 
ATID Orb AE ersten oe rece ke ce 4 Fyn | pees ats pee ene | eer cre mons alll Ame wade alll aeetee even arall| da vaveyeederell ieteteberetemtrel | vecakevereterer s 
British Columbians 4 79 4 501 2 39 4 BOT: se eres Recerare tals 

Two Years* 
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Twenty-Five Years 
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* One establishment reported a service requirement of three years. 


employed less than 100 workers each, they 
accounted for only eight per cent of the 


d 


total number of workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Slightly more 
than three-quarters of the workers in 12 
establishments were reported to be covered 
by some form of collective agreement in 
writing. With the exception of two 
employees’ associations and one establish- 
ment reporting an agreement with Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des 
Travailleurs du Tabac, the unions reported 
were the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union and in one other case, the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America. 





Wage Rates, Table 9.—In the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes and tobacco, average 
rates for males ranged from 89 cents to 
$1.27 per hour, while for women workers, 
who are more numerous, the range was 66 
to 91 cents. The rates in cigar manufac- 
turing were somewhat lower, with males 
receiving 71 cents to $1.09 and female 
workers 61 to 82 cents per hour. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
10.—The five-day week was in effect in 24 
of the 34 plants, employing 95 per cent of 
the workers. 

The nine-hour day, five days per week 
was the most common schedule covering 





TABLE VI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 








Number of Holidays Observed, by Establishments 


nao Total Total 
Days Estab- Wage 
lish- Earners 
5 6 8 OS Th a0 11 12 ments | Affected 
Establishments Paying for— 
Sritolidayst) (Mia) | 1.8 Ve a lice srs eee RE Rea lies cies ae eke asacteera las Geol eis Be J 109 
One EL Reeser ecse eess hcect crete yeaa cee Fe | aes re | setae |e eee 1 42 
Py OE hy Uae Nec em an Ma eS PORE De cee Gere ced ell eat eet. Sik aaeer 19 3, 622 
(A ee eas OMAN Rate Mm. Ot is aay Le 288 1 NO SS aeatl (erat Sal hoe eur lec acne: 2 986 
aa Se ee NN ay ee i a ed A a ey ee ee 14 OS Seaaete| (eaten Nae hoe 15 1,261 
Oem MR PE | EVE 2! Fir Gey n Rune | NON ee Pee 19 lteter A Merl Wn 12 1,412 
By ED dS i fr iat eee Geet eee eee Ae Sekt ells RA ee 4 291 
Total Establishments Paying for Three or 
Moreskolidays et ee eee 1 2 2 24 13 4 Slee 54 Up TB: 
Total Establishments Not Paying for 
ET OMG ay Site eee hee ee tannic haere i aa a I ee) Pe A itl rae 1 3 114 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays 1 3 2 24 13 5 8 1 57 7, 837 





TABLE VII.—SHIFT WORK IN THE BREWERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, SHOWING 
WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS, 1948 











Two-Shift Three-Shift Operation 
Operation 
2nd Shift 2nd Shift 3rd Shift 
Wage Rate Differential - 
Estab- | Wor- | Estab-| Wor- | Estab-| Wor- 
lish- kers lish- kers lish- kers 
ments ments ments 
Total number of establishments and workers.... Il¢/ 846 11 215 11 185 
No Differential 
(OEE SC Tel: ey toustor eo td 10) avn ge Win cami nee Pte Ne Re UeRuenS by Dh ll 12 376 8 201 8 168 
MasitimevErovincesssn0 ee es ee. 1 AES eg eee eel Se Le Ogee A | a 
Cue DOG oho lan nie eg: teyg. 2Le Coleen |. aa Sk eke. BNR 1 TD os Fe, | ome aerate Pulte Chee A] NAM ae Fal 
ON GATIO Re ae ig tarot oan se ain et 6 274 6 197 6 164 
DECI O DE Meee fi Wile hers endo coc, eee ee ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
DARK ALGO Wanki {hoc cnt koto ie eke ee 1 16 1 3 1 3 
URIDCTLaA eee te, oe ck eee te to alas ane 1 GON eee a ee ree | eee ee 
Biatish A olum Hiaske ses ay tee ee ely aha 1 O20 eee eae |r A Fare ae | ee 
Two cents per hour 
(Jama Bigas deck ee ae The (RN eee cg ad i he 2 195 2, © te ge eetren| AA 
UG HOC A par tte ko nk en a ae cee en oak 1 125 2, Bal Ae ec eae eee 
PAL DGELA ee tee acaaae ta st Cae eee eee eee 1(2) 10S) Be eth Ee De ae eae 
Five cents per hour 
Canada (Quebecionlv eet. rare ee 3 275 1 9 3 17 





(1)This establishment reported a wage differential of three cents per hour. 
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nearly 90 per cent of the workers; the 
eight establishments reporting a longer work 
week than 45 hours whether on a five 
or six-day week, employed only six per 
cent of the workers. The 40-hour week 
was reported by three relatively small 
establishments. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 11. 
Although more than half the plants paid 
regular rates or gave no information on 





premium rate, after daily hours had been 
worked, or after weekly hours in one case. 

Time and one-half was the most common 
rate for Sunday work. In the case of 
overtime work on observed statutory holi- 
days, 89 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments giving a rate of double time 
or double time and one-half, and mainly 
the latter. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 12.—All the 
establishments reported giving a paid vaca- 


tion of one or, in the case of two estab- 
lishments, two weeks after one year of 
service. 

One week was the longest vacation given 
by 14 establishments employing 418 workers. 
A maximum of three weeks was reported by 
16 establishments after 10, 20 or 25 years 
of service with slightly more than two- 


overtime policy, 93 per cent of the workers 
were in the 16 plants giving a rate of time 
and one-half for overtime after either daily 
or weekly hours had been worked. In 14 
of these 16 establishments, the five-day 
week was in effect which meant that all 
Saturday work would be paid at this 


TABLE VUI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY PROVINCE, 1948 








oe Canada Quebec Ontario 

NII OeT: CE UStA IS hITIONES wiry uated ye one Hid SO alone 34 21 13 

Employees: 
Wage Earners— 

NEG tepemennrs A tee Avie ere Nee eee eo) UML asl eg 3,128 2e5to 553 

b ANSS TCE SET So Sea eee eel. SN eet OO Aart a aera 5, 624 5,078 546 

Wea a1) 3 ey cer erage ae en Mee oa te ea ee 8,752 7,653 1,099 

VET CR SLATE rr Meme eye NAN oe Sapir Sod deen) cand ett, 816 681 135 

LO cols DlOVees sears sock dria doe ie ee a ACs 9, 568 8,334 1, 234 


TABLE IX.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 








Average Range of 
Area and Occupation Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 
Cigarettes and Tobacco 
BU GLUS UCL ee te EL IRE cree ce re te Bett Seti Ae eae een ats ee one it Sl at 1-14 98—1-32 
Cigarette Making Machine Operators, Female................00ccccceceseee -83 77— -84 
Cigarette Making Machine Catchers, Female....................ccceeeveeee -74 63— -91 
CUPMe Mach ine Uperalorsese une Bie ae ik 4 die oe heey ko ce  veulaw oh 1-02 87—1-18 
UTA LRTI, See 4 bie air na aay ANE QR Bee ane en Ry ena ane an Ga 122% 1-02—1-53 
PAekeram i acnine smerna Osan us tain eins ta ake OA cote cas linc aes be ek - 66 53— -84 
Ae Kele MEAD VHC AOS. 6 oe tae ie tt ta tele ee eee) ll Me et, -86 538—1-36 
Peate neler Cel CK@ ise Ollie. yy bakin nn isd cad Wate hoe hack. «, Peat as ats gan ae ade -91 68— -98 
SENIIDEU ree tee oe A is as etre Ls alee ey en (Ach eras cba d a wigs Oho bees 1-00 88—1-24 
Piomimncre, Machines bemalesas. 2: wend ne wat fas Sha. coidolvtnnc Gace seen. 85 67—1-00 
Pinckilled Workers, Melowm\.. q.aee naa Mies McBee CaF ty. 4s sak gchah 89 72— -97 
Ria lece yy GVKere tL eis los lrana ks aces octet cs ne Weeden taeda Be hoi oh Rvc eet 67 61— -72 
f Cigars 

EN CLUSUGl smear nee Mer ern ah ne ae, ah nee AE hae Bi ee eke eee ge Ae 1-09 1-03—1-13 
BindewanG, Wrappers Uavers sh emiglew ss si. 6 nase oo aes ecto owc. hn ace ohne: -78 -55— -89 
OSC Wa i Ware ee A RUST TEN TCR NS Stor MN oy a ROR CN nn ee ee -82 -76— -89 
ACh CLS MM OUR Camm Menener a Urey bit hens EEO ta hae cee AS Sake asta d -61 -35— -83 
Pero eh Lalor ars eet ee ie ee OE leet ad at Ws cian orn ahve: -71 -35—1-05 
EOI hl DRC GN he Ae Be oe Bouma Re 0 NS iy a eee cee nL eee -67 -49— -87 
Bicinicre: vi delimemhomalet ase ee Je meen hae el. fe EE oe | -63 -41— -76 
Me AEA OR Keres M BIC eg anette ht fel eo tee ss a vcgannle ¢h ais -78 -61— -92 
inal ay OL el ae Ub eiialeyy te borer mea ve ol tie tes ce nid cob eek -61 -50— -72 








thirds of the workers in the 13 plants giving Statutory Holidays.—Twenty-three of the 
three weeks after 25 years. In all cases of plants, employing 93 per cent of the 
establishments reporting a maximum vaca- workers, observed between one and 11 
tion of three weeks, an intermediate provi- statutory holidays and paid for one to ten 
sion of two weeks after three to six years of those observed. The remaining seven 
of service (in nearly all cases after five per cent of the workers were in nine estab- 
years) was reported. lishments observing between six and 15 


TABLE X.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 








Canada Quebec Ontario 
Standard Weekly Hours Estab- Estab- Estab- 
ish |, CO Ligh eo ee lise ane 
ments ments i ments ere 
On a 5-Day W eek 
A) PRR a cipher eM R Sch Ae en. Wale ae eye Wane at ere 3 49 2, 45 1 4 
AVANCE 22 Bee eT RTA Sicisteiranen ers eo BIRT aioe 2, 48 1 8 1 40 
ie Ee ERIC EVE Eek CEES ENP ree RRR 7 Bh) eae 4 207 1 38 3 169 
ORs POM SY ee a. Yh tere avee et MO es Otte Paks 13 7,843 11 7,186 2, 657 
474 aa tC RE GN Sn en o oy INU th A De 188 2 18850 Pate Pewee 
Total seo 29 2.08 vinsd Boe eee 94 | 8,335 1 7aNrA7 465 yi 870 
Ona gee Week 
A Rr MGM SMa ad Stein Sekt, Ses ne ewe Pe See 3 1s 3 A earearee A neR 131 
45 and. ae EEE eR TRE ted CARED, Peat Phe NT 3 Je yy ra Be Pees Sete lec oad pe 2 41 
TOT ET a tere EAE ERT AT Pes Aen ed ny meres 3 103 Be 46 il live 
523 and 150 een os SRA I EARS acca IR FA eS 5 SOND GS oa age ee GR , 142 We 424 he, ee |e ae 
CO CEL Aes. & Role ee Sas ae esc 10 417 4 188 | 6 229 





TABLE XI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily 


Hours Only After 
—_———_———| Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to 
Saturday 
Fatah [ won. [RD | wor [HERE] wor [ED | wor 
ments 25 ments re ments Le ments ers 
Total Establishments and 
Workers ae nce. 31 | 8,056 3 696 34 | 8,752 34 8,752 
Time and One-Half 
Pavia aner. 1 Oe mir wee aoe are 13 | 7,444 3 696 12 | 5,994 a Sia 
UEDEGrE ae eta atte 11 6 R7S8e 2 696 MUP Ges 5 373 
CUNT APIO See see aint Cena iors 2 Goiec de seca eae 2 Gir eae ee loins 
Double Time 
Ganad aie ee te ee Pee Shc nsec tal Hat c heon lee ate | Me eee 2] 1,868 6(4) 2,060 
(OOTY OY Vonge on a oe ee pletoetc nPen erect eer Eanes ory Lice Ate Raley ote art 2 1,86 3 1,891 
CORGADIO< sett fone ae I Pr wll ec wae atl Someta | a eaten ee oo here et Aen ioe ee eee 3 169 
Double Time and One-Half 
Wana Ga Wr fe esr eee He OR yan bine | hi abseil Sevens eels Oe wand oes ener tee 10(?) 5, 702 
VTA TS) ote sb een Rat gl ent TE gC be Correa aed Dee gene Meme yl POPE RL one eis OHA CE SEE Cie coe 8 5,045 
Ontario. sb kta ee Mate ccm on (eek Gaal fae) Ne Che ou eel | en meeeate eral eer 2 657 
No Premium Pay (3) 
COREL ae ec ee We aie eee oe 18 ag A Re, ae ee oe 20 890 13 617 


(1) In three establishments observing 8 holidays and paying for 6 the overtime rate for the holidays 
not paid for was straight time. 

(2) Six of these establishments observed 11 holidays and the remainder observed 8, all paying for 
6; the overtime rate for the holidays not paid for in each case was time and one-half. 

(3) Inciudes establishments paying straight time or reporting no overtime policy. 
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statutory holidays but paying for none and 
another two observing none. More than 
two-thirds of the workers were in 13 plants 
observing either eight or 11 holidays and 
paying for six in every case. Another 22 
per cent of the workers were in three plants 
observing eight or ten holidays and paying 
for eight. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—More than two- 
thirds of the workers were in 18 plants 
reporting provisions for paid sick leave. 





Two of the plants reported having group 
insurance, a few others reported allowing 
a week or two per year to regular employees 
and the most of the others stated paid leave 
was based on length of service. 


Shift Work.—Only three plants reported 
any shift work with a total of 485 workers 
on the second shift of a two-shift operation. 
One establishment with 155 workers reported 
paying a wage differential of five cents per 
hour for work on the second shift. 


TABLE XIT.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 





One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required —. | —_—_—_— ———_ -— 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- |Workers| lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers] lish- |Workers} lish- |Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments 
One Year 
Gana dane seein ateernaset 32 8,722 2 30 14 BUS Ere cence |e ees Ieee 
QuEebecwrae. see eee 20 7,630 iF 23 9 QSiO | Peaemewt crs (tne Aeree. | ene as nail epee ade 
Ontario jn eee ee 12 1,092 1 7 5 1332: Seeer tees | eerat cre lneiemiee lticereakene 
Two Years 
CE eWAG ey COlotmTe Keo tA ks.c. coe aa hod oak eal lame okanecal acne Ae ceel lomeslom coach ear eerarasl Emcor 3 TAQG | Breen Womreeeeies 
Five Years 
Chutes, (Oiielacrorenlivae ceiorclean aad Galle toao omc DE pee eid near a tom emai enn ane 1 200 1* 255 
Twenty Years 
Shintivelsy (OIE se oll kia) uaa hulls oc Sivecidllodo.ce Cults oe meat enone ee loeneec om les oreeital enacnaee kee o meade 2 1, 868 
Twenty-Five Years 
OETIG He cos othe Ste a ciniara CROPS ea dels Pa ICRERG CAS oct Cae Gere etic meee cae leacamees otetrtecs Ie eoeeicy ocala Amelie encima ae 13 5, 871 
QU Decree ret rere errr errr era reeset ol ete Toco ue tau ay tafll eccrmcBercie. SM ovatces sieve | ciaveraravoanic I trey heer tn Il aeorsneraeree 8 5, 045 
LB TAUPE AVON oo. Bre crt este ia USA Ee CHS EN LEG Rn cal Da ee ec Sl Pa cee 1 | A ag Crane Dy Se Ren Kr OE 5 826 
Total Establishments and 
Wionkerninnemrise tear Caer BY tbe) 2 30 14 418 4 340 16 7, 994 


* This establishment required a service of ten years. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment operations were extremely active during May 
since the greater part of seasonal hirings take place during 


that month. 


The number of persons registered for work at 


employment offices dropped at a rate of about 10,000 a 


week. 


Although labour shortages were becoming more 


general, the employment market for the most part was 


evenly balanced between workers and jobs. 


The construc- 


tion industry this year will again play an active part in 
sustaining employment levels. 


The employment market showed steady 
improvement during May with the advance 
in seasonal operations. Labour shortages 
were now appearing in numerous occupa- 
tions. These were small in number, not 
insistent, and mostly in the skilled trades. 
The number unplaced at employment offices 
dropped by 50,000 during the month to 
bring the number on file to 155,000 at 
June 2. Of those still on file, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent were already employed 
but were working short shifts or reduced 
hours. For the most part, the situation 
appeared to be one of equilibrium, with 
relatively few outstanding shortages or 
surpluses of workers. The absorption of 


university students into summer and 
permanent employment was _ progressing 
satisfactorily. 


The current state of the employment 
market reflected the general economic con- 
ditions of the country. Economic indicators 
as a whole pointed upward although the 
rate of increase was slowing in some 
sectors. The index of industrial production 
had now virtually regained the high level 
of the autumn months after taking a 
decided seasonal dip during the months of 
January and February. Retail trade main- 
tained its lead in dollar value over last 
year’s level with business picking up with 
the seasonal upswing. Car loadings or 
revenue freight, however, were lagging 
behind the 1948 level even into the second 
week of May. To that date, car loadings 
had been approximately 2 per cent below 
the corresponding total for 1948. 

The construction industry, one of the chief 
supports of the present high employment 
level, was again expected to reach, if not 
surpass, last year’s employment total of 
325,000 jobs. The outlook for the coming 
season varied from region to region. In 
the Maritime provinces, a very busy season 
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seemed certain because of extensive federal 
and provincial government contracts. In 
Quebec, residential construction was of 
primary importance, although the season 
had not yet advanced to its expected level. 
The Ontario construction program still 
appeared to be heavy and, while delayed 
In starting, tradesmen were soon expected 
to be in short supply. In the Prairies, the 
immediate employment picture for skilled 
tradesmen was bright, although jobs for the 
unskilled construction workers may be 
curtailed by the end of the season. 
Throughout British Columbia, the industry 
gave promise of being extremely active 
with virtually unlimited employment 
opportunities. 


Industrial Analysis 


The labour supply situation in agriculture 
had considerably improved over the year. 
In fact, in some areas conditions were the 
most satisfactory since 1939, despite the fact 
that May is a month of high seasonal 
labour needs. Local applicants have been 
appearing in greater numbers this season 
although single experienced men, the type 
of workers currently in demand, were not 
plentiful. 


In Eastern Canada, one important reason 
for the improved supply of men was the 
situation in the logging industry. By May, 
logging operations were drawing to a close 
and men were coming back from the woods 
in search of work. Many of these had had 


. farming experience and were placed in this 


work. <As well, both winter and summer 
cutting for 1949 had been reduced from 
last year. Another factor in the improved 
position was the beneficial effect of immi- 
gration. In almost every farming com- 
munity in Canada, Dutch. Polish or DP 
immigrants had filled farm labour vacancies. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Average: 1939—100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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Since the end of the war, some 35,000 immi- 
grants from all countries had entered 
Canada for this work. 

Preparations were being made for two 
movements of farm workers from the 
Prairie provinces during May. Western 
farmers were being requested for haying 
operations in Ontario; the movement will 
start around the middle of June. The 
Pacific regional employment office had 
orders for 250 Prairie berry pickers to be 
despatched on June 6. 


Logging operations in British Columbia 
during May were expanding seasonally. A 
more than adequate supply of labour was 
reported, although there were vacancies for 
key personnel. This labour surplus was 
expected to disappear rapidly once the 
camps are in full production. A 50 per 
cent restriction on road usage limited the 
scope of operations during the month. 
Market conditions were uncertain as yet 
with the volume of export trade still in 
doubt. 

The river drives were in full swing in 
Eastern Canada during May and there was 
no difficulty in obtaining experienced men. 
Low water levels were reported to be 
hindering operations in a few areas, notably 
in the Port Arthur-Fort William district. 
Little summer cutting was being carried on 
in the Eastern areas this year, as inven- 
torles remained high. Reduced labour 
turnover and increased efficiency brought 
about a further decline in labour needs. A 
light demand for men for camps in the 
United States was reported; this was 
supplied mainly by loggers from Quebec. 


Employment in the manufacturing 
industries, which employ about 25 per cent 
of the total labour force in Canada, was 
expected to level off during the first half 
of 1949. Most of the new plants planned 
at the end of the war had been completed 
and were now in operation. A very slight 
increase in employment, about 3 per cent, 
was anticipated for the durable goods 
industries. For non-durables as a whole, 
employment was expected to remain about 
the same as in 1948. A_ considerable 
expansion was expected in the work force 
in electric power plants but this industry 
is relatively small with about 32,000 
employees, or about 3 per cent of total 
manufacturing employment. 

Many collective agreements came up for 
re-negotiation during May and strike action 
resulted in a few cases. There were 16 
strikes in progress, 12 of which began during 
the month. Some 2,600 workers were in- 
volved, including 1,500 at a single auto- 
mobile manufacturing plant in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
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The construction season was well under 
way during May, with few interruptions 
caused this year by labour and material 
shortages. As the season progressed, how- 
ever, spot shortages of various skilled trades 
were expected. Expansion of operations 
this summer will mean employment for 
some 50,000 more men than were at work 
during the winter. In 1948, the labour force 
in the industry hit a peak of just over 
300,000 as compared with a low of about 
250,000 reached early in 1949. 

Wage rates in the building trades were 
not moving up as rapidly this year as in 
previous post-war seasons. In most occupa- 
tions, latest data showed that rates were 
at the same level or five cents per hour 
higher than in 1948. In the four largest 
cities across Canada, the following ranges 
(in dollars) were shown: bricklayers (1.40- 
1.80); carpenters (1.25-1.50); electricians 
(1.35-1.70); painters (1.15-1.45); plasterers 
(1.40-1.80) ; plumbers (1.11-1.75); common 
labourers (.80-1.10); skilled labourers (.90- 
1.10). Rates were generally higher in 
Vancouver and Toronto followed by 
Winnipeg and Montreal, respectively. 


The volume of construction contracts 
awarded has been well maintained this year. 
In the first five months, the cumulative 
total was $386 million, or $37 million over 
the same period last year. In part, this 
represents a price increase since building 
costs were estimated to be about 7 per cent 
above last year’s level. 


Retail sales in trade have been well 
maintained this spring as consumer pur- 
chasing power remained high. Inventories 
began to move more rapidly during May 
as industrial activity picked up, assisted by 
the tourist trade and seasonal sales. Labour 
market activity has not been correspond- 
ingly brisk, however. Most stores were now 
well-staffed and current demand was due 
principally to normal labour turnover. As 
well, qualifications were higher this year 
making it more difficult for the inexperi- 
enced and less suitable workers to obtain 
employment. 

The situation in the Maritimes did not 
appear as bright as elsewhere in Canada. 
Both here and in some parts of New- 
foundland, unemployment and _ part-time 
work had reduced consumer expenditures. 
The situation appeared to have improved 
during May, however, as department store 
sales in the Maritimes for the two-week 
period ending June 7 experienced the 
largest increase over 1948 levels of any part 
of the country. 

The two most westerly provinces, Alberta 
and British Columbia, also had’ substantial 
increases in department store sales in this 


period. British Columbia reported retail 
business generally good, with sales and 
employment high. In the Prairies, there 
was the usual slack period due to seeding; 
crop prospects will determine future sales 
trends. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, the seasonal 
upswing proceeded steadily during May, 
despite a few weeks of unfavourable 
weather which delayed activity in some 
areas. Expansion in fishing and construc- 
tion, and recovery in coal mining, were 
evident. 

The Fisheries Prices Support Board deci- 
sion to discontinue purchases from the 
herring pack affected employment for fisher- 
men and processing plant workers in New 
Brunswick; former purchases had been for 
European relief. Lobster fishermen reported 
good catches and ready markets, but were 
not entirely satisfied with prices, which were 
below the average for previous years. In 
Newfoundland, cod fishing was active, the 
lobster season continued well, sealing was 
almost over and the whaling season was 
starting. The herring packing season had 
been extended to the end of May by the 
Fisheries Board since herring had not been 
plentiful, but packers were advised to have 
definite markets ahead. 

Construction was creating much employ- 
ment. In New Brunswick, however, the 
provincial government had suspended all its 
contracts until the federal budget estimates 
had been approved and the province could 
determine the extent of its own expendi- 
tures. In Newfoundland, all government 
construction projects were brought to a 
close three weeks before the provincial 
election, according to. legislation, and this 
greatly affected construction activity during 
May, although it will result in even greater 
impetus for June. 

Coal mining employment improved and 
stabilized in all areas except Amherst and 
Minto, where lack of orders still caused 
part-time operations. Logging operators in 
New Brunswick did not plan large cuts of 
pulp, pit props or lumber for the summer 
because of uncertain markets. In New- 
foundland, logging activity was in full 
swing; employment was above last year’s 
level to meet the requirements of expanded 
mill capacity. 


In the Quebee region, expansion in 
primary industries was steady during May 
and the labour surplus dropped markedly. 
Manufacturing employment remained fairly 
stable, but sawmills, the river log drive, and 
mining absorbed many workers. Activity 
in agriculture and construction was increas- 


ing. Long standing shortages of many 
manufactured goods were disappearing and 
a balance between demand and supply was 
in sight, even for such previously scarce 
items as steel. Uncertainty with regard to 
overseas markets had _ affected several 
industries. 


Heavy manufacturing industries—iron and 
steel, aluminum, aircraft—maintained steady 
production and employment levels. The 
pulp and paper industry faced the possi- 
bihity of some price adjustments, and 
production of groundwood and sulphite pulp 
was declining; paper mills, however, con- 
tinued to operate at near capacity. Produc- 
tion in primary textile plants was declining, 
since the loss of export markets and 
diminishing domestic orders forced many 
mills to reduce hours or release workers; 
the industry was also affected by normal 
seasonal slackness at that time. Clothing 
firms were busy and prospects for fall 
business were encouraging. 

Cold and rainy weather delayed farm 
operations somewhat and: farm labour needs 
were easily met. Plans were already under- 
way, however, for the transfer of farm 
workers within the region and to other 
regions as labour needs increase. The log 
drive began with an early start in May 
and should continue well into June. All 
sawmills were in operation which relieved 
rural unemployment greatly. In mining 
areas of western Quebec, the usual exodus 
of underground workers to other seasonal 
employment was taking place. The heavy 
labour turnover has created an acute 
shortage of experienced underground men, 
particularly in view of the plans for pro- 
duction expansion recently announced by 
the operators. 


Employment conditions in the Ontario 
region improved further during May chiefly 
because of the construction industry. 
Manufacturing, the major industry of the 
region, still showed little sign of marked 
expansion since employers remained appre- 
hensive of the business outlook. Reduced 
industrial activity in the United States, the 
decline in consumer demand for many 
products, and uncertainty regarding export 
markets have all contributed to a caution 
which has not been evident during the past 
years of buoyant inflationary conditions. 

Heavy metal manufacturing did not 
show any great change during the month. 
Foundry activity was still slow, and many 
companies continued on the 4-day week. 
Steel production continued at capacity. 
Electrical equipment firms maintained full 
production schedules. Shoe manufacturing 
was steady, but uncertainty resulted from 
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increasing buyers’ resistance; retail outlets 
were avoiding large orders, in expectation 
of price cuts. 

Farm labour demand had _ increased 
steadily, but as yet no supply problems 
had arisen. Many orders for western 
harvesters have been placed in advance. 
The contracts of a large group of DP 
workers will expire shortly. There is a 
possibility that many will leave mixed 
farming employment to work in the tobacco 
or sugar beet fields, where earnings are 
greater. 

A heavy construction program was well 
under way. Skilled tradesmen were in 
demand, and in several areas, the local 
supply was exhausted. The demand for 
bricklayers, painters, plasterers, roofers, 
cement finishers, and tinsmiths, remained 
high; carpenters were in good supply. 


Operations in seasonal industries in the 
Prairie region were well established during 
May, and the employment pattern for the 
summer became clear. The labour surplus 
decreased further and, in some areas, short- 
ages of skilled workers were developing. 

The peak of farm labour demand was 
now passed in all provinces until the 
harvest season began. Much of the current 
demand was for short seasonal operations. 
The threat of extensive grasshopper damage 
continued despite cold weather and control 
measures, but it was hoped that damage 
might be kept to fairly low proportions. 

The summer logging season promised to 
be the quietest in years, and cutting will 
be at a minimum. Sawmills were operating 
normally, but the market for lumber showed 
signs of weakening. In mining areas, 
prospecting crews were going into the field. 
The re-opening of navigation stimulated 
activity in iron mining and additional men 
will be hired as soon as stock piles have 
been moved. Coal mines, however, were 
still on short-time operation. 

The prospects for housing construction 
were excellent and a heavy season was 
planned; a shortage of tradesmen may 
develop but will probably not reach serious 
proportions. The situation with regard to 
industrial construction varied. In some 
areas, expansion was creating shortages of 
cement and steel, as well as skilled workers; 
in other areas, work on industrial units was 
slack. The highway construction schedule 
was extensive. and skilled operators of road 
building equipment were already in short 
supply. 

The employment upswing in the Pacific 
region gained further momentum during 
May. Woods operations reached full pro- 
duction, the fishing industry was active, 
placer mining, agriculture and construction 
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were rapidly absorbing workers. Emphasis 
in the employment market was shifting 
from surpluses to shortages, particularly of 
skilled men. 

Ideal seeding and growing conditions 
boosted orders for farm workers. Displaced 
Persons and Dutch immigrants have been 
of great assistance to the ranching and 
dairying industries. Berry crops were ripe 
and once again pickers were being recruited 
from the Prairies. 

Logging was in full swing in all areas 
by the end of the month, except for 
occasional closures due to low humidity, 
fires and high water conditions. There were 
openings for several hundred skilled workers, 
but such men were not available. Sawmill 
operations will probably not provide much 
additional employment in the next few 
months, since current trends pointed to 
stabilization; many plants reported the 
lowest labour turnover in several years. 
There were, however, scattered shortages of 
key personnel. 

There was a decided uptrend in construc- 
tion activity, particularly in road building 
projects. Skilled road equipment operators 
were becoming scarce. - Building construc- 
tion projects had absorbed local labour 
supplies in most outlying areas and men 
soon would have to be cleared from 
Vancouver, where a fair number of workers 
were available, except in the trowel trades. 
A steady demand for all types of construc- 
tion workers was indicated for the balance 
of the year. 


Employment Service Activities 


During May the number of unplaced job 
seekers at employment offices was reduced 
by another 50,000. By June 2, the number 
of unplaced applicants had decreased to 
155,000—about two-thirds the number regis- 
tered at the winter high in unemployment. 
A similar decline occurred in the claims for 
unemployment insurance for which 75 per 
cent of all applicants apply. 

Almost all young able-bodied men in 
Canada were now able to find jobs in some 
form of seasonal work. Labour needs in 
agriculture reached a temporary peak 
during the seeding and planting season. 
This period in previous years had posed 
a serious labour shortage problem but this 
year a combination of factors—weather, 
immigration, mechanization and improved 
local labour supplies—had prevented any 
sizable difficulty. Construction and trans- 
portation in addition were in the process 
of expansion with labour demand wide- 
spread and varied. Except in a few skilled 
trades and in a limited number of areas, 
workers and jobs appeared to be in even 
balance. 





This state of equilibrium was indicative 
of the general condition of the labour 
market. Labour demand, although diversi- 
fied and relatively large, was not pressing; 
few employers for the time of year were 
placing their orders in clearance. For the 
most part, employers were willing to wait 
for suitable applicants. At the same time, 
the available labour supply, apart from 
students, was being reduced to persons with 
some form of employment handicap—age, 
physical or mental difficulties, occupational 
maladjustment, and in the case of women, 
marriage. These difficulties did not neces- 
sarily preclude the applicant from place- 
ment and in some cases might enhance their 
value in certain classes of work. The 
problem facing employment offices this 
year will be one of increasingly selective 
placement. 

A few cases of substantial labour short- 
ages were still evident, although these were 
confined to a relatively small number of 
occupations, and existed predominantly in 
the women’s field. The low wages, poor 
working conditions and long hours of work 
often associated with the service industries 
caused a withdrawal of workers at the first 


signs of renewed activity in other indus- 
tries. In the nursing profession also the 
employment situation was seriously out 
of balance. Increased student registration 
was still unable to catch up with the 
greatly augmented requirements of hospitals, 
industry, and private nursing. In the 
stenographic field too, help was at a 
premium in practically all parts of Canada. 
Orders were now particularly heavy in the 
hope of attracting students graduating from 
business schools. 

Qualified men continued to be in short 
supply in two of the apprenticeship trades, 
auto mechanics and bricklaying. Attracting 
workers at apprenticeship wages during a 
period of high employment is necessarily 
difficult. It 1s even more so when occupa- 
tions such as these, particularly bricklaying, 
are handicapped by some degree of season- 
ality. In addition, many workers in these 
lines have been able to secure jobs without 
acquiring journeyman’s papers because of 
the tremendously inflated post-war demand 
for their services. In the auto mechanic 
trades, especially, there has been a rela- 
tively large group of semi-skilled workers 
but a very inadequate supply of skilled men. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 159-3 to 
159-5 between April 1 and May 2, 1949, 
The shght increase was mainly attributable 
to a rise of 1-0 in the food index which 
moved from 198-5 to 199-5 as a result of 
seasonal increases in meats, coupled with 
advances in a number of other foods. The 
clothing index moved up 0:1 to 183-3, 
while the index of home furnishings and 
service rose the same amount to 168:1. 
The sharpest change was registered by the 
fuel and light index which decreased from 
131-0 to 129-1 due to price declines for 
coke and anthracite coal in Ontario and 
Quebec. The indexes of miscellaneous 
goods and_ services and rents’ were 
unchanged at 128-4 and 122-4 respectively. 

From August, 1989 to May, 1949, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 58-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes moved up for six 
of the eight regional cities between April 1 
and May 2, while two were lower. Higher 
foods were mainly responsible for the 
advances although clothing, and home 


furnishings and services registered minor 
increases at a few centres. For three 
cities, Montreal, Toronto and Saskatoon, 
decreases were recorded in fuel costs. 

Composite city index changes between 
April 1 and May 2, 1949, were as follows: 
Winnipeg +0-9 to 154-7; Edmonton +0°-8 
to 155-1; Vancouver +0-6 to 161-1; 
Toronto +0:2 to 155:0; Saint John +°:1 
to 156-0; Halifax +0-1 to 152-4; Montreal 
—0:2 to 161-7, and Saskatoon —0:-1 to 
161°7. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1949 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
eased 0-1 to 157-5 (base 1926=—100) 
between March and April, 1949. Although 
seven of the eight component group indexes 
moved lower, these declines were almost 
balanced by a substantial gain in vege- 
table products. The index for non-ferrous 
metals reflected the sharp price reductions 
in this field, dropping 12:6 points to 149-0 
due to continued weakness for copper, lead 
and zinc. Wood products moved down 2:4 
points to 189-5, reflecting lower quotations 
for red cedar shingles, wood-pulp and 
matches, while chemicals and allied products 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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registered a 2:2 point decrease to 125-2 
when recessions in glycerine, paint materials 
and tartaric acid outweighed strength in 
aluminium sulphate. Lower prices for coal, 
fuel oil and sand and gravel were reflected 
in a decline of 1-2 to 136-7 for non- 
metallic minerals. In the animal products 
group easier quotations for butter, cheese, 
lard and tallow overbalanced strength in 
livestock, fresh meat and hides and skins to 
reduce the index 0:5 to 167-2. Fibres and 
textiles moved down 0-1 to 162-3 when 
declines in jute and burlap bags out- 
weighed strength in cotton thread. Iron 
and steel products also receded 0-1 to 171-5, 
reflecting weakness in steel sheets and cast 
iron scrap. Prices for car axles were 


slightly higher in this group. An increase 
of 4:3 points for vegetable products 
advanced the index for this group to 140:3 
when higher prices for oats, barley, flour, 
rolled oats, mill feeds, bread and potatoes 
greatly outweighed a decline in vegetable 
oils. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale were firmer in April, the composite 
index moving up 1°8 points to 147-6, 
supported by strength in both sub-groups. 
The animal product section rose 2-6 points 
to 188-5 due to strength in livestock, fowl, 
eggs and hides and skins. Higher prices for 
oats, barley, rye and potatoes were reflected 
in a gain of 1:3 to 126-1. for vegetable 
products. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, May, 1949 


Since the beginning of the year there 
has been an upward trend in the number 
of disputes between employers and workers 
which resulted in work stoppages. During 
May, 1949, the number of strikes and 
lockouts, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days 
were greater than in the previous month. 
As compared with May, 1948, the number 
of strikes showed little change but there 
was a substantial increase in the number 
of workers involved and the time loss. 
Preliminary figures for May, 1949, show 23 
strikes and lockouts in existence, involving 
10,540 workers, with a time loss of 174,150 
man-working days, as compared with 18 
strikes in April, 1949, with 7,877 workers 
involved and a loss of 139,500 days. In 
May, 1948, there were 22 strikes, involving 
3,204 workers, with a loss of 39,754 days. 

The strike of asbestos miners and mill- 
workers in various centres in Quebec which 
commenced on February 14, 1949, was again 
responsible for a large part of the time 
loss. This strike, together with the strike 
of seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
and a strike of construction labourers in 
Toronto, caused more than 87 per cent of 
the total time loss during the current 
month. 

For the first five months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 48 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 14,563 workers, with a 
time loss of 530,807 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 61 
strikes, with 19,256 workers involved and a 
time loss of 424,121 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in May, 


1949, amounted to 0-22 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-17 per cent in April, 1949; 0-05 per cent 
in May, 1948; 0-13 per cent for the first 
five months of 1949; and 0-10 per cent for 
the first five months of 1948. 

Of the 23 strikes recorded for May, 1949, 
two were settled in favour of the workers, 
four were compromise settlements and five 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 12 strikes were recorded 
as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which .the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945; and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and 
Others Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAzpTTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1949, was 162 and ten were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 172 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 19,300 workers 
involved and a time loss of 71,000 working 
days was caused. 

Of the 162 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, 11, directly 
involving 2,100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 56, 
directly involving 5,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; 10, directly involving 500 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
31, directly involving 4,400 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 50, directly 
involving 2,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three, 
directly involving 600 workers, on questions 


of trade union principle. One stoppage, 
directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the second quarter of 1948, 
show 258 industrial disputes with 45,011 
workers directly involved and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 88,862 man-working days. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the fourth quarter of 1948, 
show 21 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 4,617 workers, and causing a 
time loss of 2,922 man-days. For the year, 
1948, final figures are, 99 strikes, with 25,877 
workers directly and indirectly involved, 
and a time loss of 94,806 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April, 1949, show 
400 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 175,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,800,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1949, are 275 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 500,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 3,600,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA™ 


First Quarter of 1949 


There were 235 industrial fatalities in the 
first quarter of 1949 according to the latest 
reports received by the Department of 
Labour. In the previous three months there 
were 333 including 25 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those 
which involved persons gainfully employed, 
during the course of or arising out of their 
employment and include deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

During the quarter under review the only 
industrial accident which resulted in the 
death of three or more persons occurred 
near Yellowknife, Northwest. Territories, 
about January 22, when a plane crash 
resulted in the death of the pilot, a mining 
engineer and a prospector. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from _ the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
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certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are also used to supplement these 
data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 51, was recorded in manufac- 
turing of which 13 were in iron and steel 
products, 8 in saw and planing mills and 
7 in non-ferrous metal products. During 
the previous quarter 84 fatalities were 
recorded in manufacturing including 23 in 
saw and planing mills and 22 in iron and 
steel products. 

Of the 46 fatalities occurring in trans- 
portation during the first quarter of 1949 
there were 21 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 18 in steam railways. In the 
previous quarter 61 were recorded in trans- 
portation including 33 in steam railways and 
12 in local and highway transportation. 

In the mining group 50 fatalities were 
noted of which 30 were in metalliferous 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


mining and 11 in coal mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 50 fatalities in 
the mining group including 24 in metal- 
hf2rous mining and 22 in coal mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging 
recorded in the quarter under review 
decreased sharply to 24 from 47 in the 
previous three months. Fatalities in the: 
construction industry also decreased during 
the period, from 34 to 21. A decrease in 
the number of recorded fatalities from 23 
to 9 occurred in agriculture while the 
number was unchanged at 18 in service. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 


vehicles which caused 71 industrial fatalities 
during the quarter as compared with 101 in 
the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 49 deaths and falls 
of persons 35. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 33 deaths while 
dangerous substances caused 15 fatalities. 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was in Ontario where 89 were recorded. In 
British Columbia there were 46 and in 
Quebec 43. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 76 industrial fatalities in January, 72 
in February and 82 in March. 





SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA’ 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed, free of charge, by 
making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Great Britain. Home Orrice. Health, 
Welfare, and Safety in Non-Industrial 
Employment; Hours of Employment of 
Juveniles. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. Pp. 115. 


2. Jornt Lasor-MANAGEMENT SaFETy Con- 
FERENCE. Digest of the Three Joint Labor- 
Management Safety Conferences held dur- 
ing 1946 by the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Washington, Oregon, California. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, 1948. 
Pp 22: 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. Gottus, Myron. Discharge For Cause ; 
A Study of Arbitration Awards in 
Cases of the New York State Board of 
Mediation, 1937-1946. New York, State of 
New York, Department of Labor, 1948. 
Pp. 88. 

4. U.S. NationaLt War Lapor Boarp (1942- 
1945). The Termination Report; Indus- 
trial Disputes and Wage Stabilization in 
Wartime. Washington, G.P.O., 1947-49. 
3 volumes. 





* List No. 16, May 17, 1949. 


Collective Agreements 


5. Bureau or Nationa Arrairs, INc. 
Basic Patterns in Collective Bargaining 
Contracts. Washington, 1948. Pp. 34. 

6. CHAMBERLAIN, Nem W. Collective 
Barganing and the Concept of Contract. 
New Haven, Yale University, 1948. Pp. 10. 

7. New York (State) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Union Contracts in Retail Trade ; 
New York City, 1948. New York, 1948. 
5 Pamphlets. 


1y Drugstores. Pp. 30. 

2. Dry Goods Stores. Pp. 25. 
3. food sores) peal. 

4 


. Men’s Hat and Haberdashery Stores. 
Ppo20) 
Diuonoe lores. ep. oo: 


Employment Management 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Survey of Personnel Practices in Unionized 
Offices. New York, 1948. Pp. 38. 

9. Barnes, RatpH Mosser. Motion and 
Time Study. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1949. Pp. 559. 


10. Froruuicu, Cuiimrrorp P. Guidance 
Testing, by Clifford P. Froehlich and 
Arthur L. Benson. Chicago, Science 


Research Associates, 1948. Pp. 104. 


11. Great Brivain. MInistry oF LABOUR 
AND Nationau Service. feport of Confer- 
ence on Joint Consultation, Training Within 
Industry, Works Information and Personnel 
Management, held at the Carlton Hotel, 


London, S.W.I. on Wednesday, 15 Sep- 
tember, 1948. London, H.MS8.O., 1948. 
Ppa oo: 
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12. InstiruTE oF INbDuUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Increased Production Through 
Traning and Information. Melbourne, 
1948. Pp. 96. 


13. Netson, Lenorz P. Employee Hand- 
book Printing Practices. ‘Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, 1949. Pp. 27. 

14. Notanp, FE. Wim. Workers 
Wanted; A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
Policies, Preferences, and Practices in New 
Haven and Charlotte, by E. William 
Noland and E. Wight Bakke. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 233. 


15. THompson, CLAUDE Epwarp.  Per- 
sonnel Management for Supervisors. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 192. 

16. Vick CHEMICAL ComPpANy. Manu- 


PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
Morale Survey of 


FACTURING DIVISION. 
ISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


Regular Employees. Greensboro, N.C., 
1948. np. 
Economic Conditions and Policy 

17. InstirutE or INpustTRIAL MANAGE- 


MENT. How Can Australia Meet Its 
Labour Shortage? ; Proceedings of the Third 
Australian One-Day Top Management Con- 
ference. Melbourne, 1947. Pp. 112. 

18. LaBor Researcu Association. Trends 
in American Capitalism; Profits and Living 
Standards. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1948. Pp. 128. 


19. NationaL Forum oF Lasor, AGricuL- 
TURE, AND INpustRY. The Highway to Full 
Production and Its Fair Distribution; 
Annual Proceedings, Laramie, Wyoming, 
July 28, 29, 30, 1947. Laramie, Wyoming, 
University of Wyoming, 1947. Pp. 114. 

20. U.S. Concress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Corporate Profits; 
Hearings. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
683. 


Industrial Relations 


21. CHAMBERLAIN, Nein W. Functional 
Roles of Union and Management. New 
Haven, Yale University, 1947. Pp. 3. 


22. EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
Industrial Relations Survey; Over 500 
Participating Companies Covering a 
Quarter of a Million Employees. Chicago, 
1947. Pp. 43. 


23. Hackrer, Louis M. The New Indus- 
tral Relatoins, by Louis M. Hacker, 
Benjamin M. Selekman, Ralph T. Seward, 
William J. Dickson and T. V. Smith. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 
1948. Pp. 150. 


24. TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. 
CoM MITTEE. 


LABOR 
Partners in Production; A 
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Basis for Labor-Management Understand- 
ing. New York, Osgood Nichols, 1949. 
Pp. 149. 

25. U.S. Conarsss. 
Lasor-MANAGEMENT 
Management Relations. 
PON 1948 2 5 Parte: 

Part 

1:—Report, March 15, 1948. 
2:—Minority Views. 

3:—Report, December 31, 1948. 
4:—Welfare Funds. 

5:—West Coast Maritime Industry. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS. Labor- 
Washington, 


Industry 


26. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS. Petroleum 
Development and Technology, 1948. New 
York, 1948. Pp. 340. 

27. CanaDA. NATIONAL ResearcH Counciu. 
National Building Code. Ottawa, 1941. 
Pp. 422: 

28. GREAT BriTAIN. MInNistry oF Epuca- 
TION. Lteport of the Technical Working 
Party on School Construction. London, 
H.M8.0., 1948. Pp. 44. 


29. KanicHevsky, V. A. The Amazing 
Petroleum Industry. Toronto, General Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948. Pp. 234. 


30. NicHotts, Wituiam H. Labor Pro- 
ductivity Functions in Meat Packing. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp7256. 

31. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. The 
Valley is Paying Off; Fifteenth Annual 
Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 98. 

32. Youna, A. P. The World of Industry. 
London, George Gill and Sons, 1946. Pp. 
342. 


Investments 


33. Firestone, O. J. Investment and 
Inflatton; With Special Reference to the 
Immediate Post-War Period Canada, 1945- 
1948. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 290. 

34. McHacuern, Ronatp A. Putting 
Your Dollars To Work. Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 347. 

35. Purpom, C. B. Economic Wellbeing. 
London, Nicholson and Watson, 1948. Pp. 
222. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


36. Lorenzo, A. M. Agricultural Labour 
Conditions in Northern India. Bombay, 
New Book Company, 1947. Pp. 201. 

37. MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Indian 
Working Class. Bombay, Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
1948. Pp. 376. 


38. Duveau, Groraes. La Vie Ouvriére 
En France. Paris, Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 
605. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


39. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Operating Under the LMRA; Relation Of 
Wages to Productivity. New York, 1948. 
Pow 6a: 


40. Burgeau or Nationau Arrairs, INc. 
Your Overtime Problems Under The Wage- 
hour Act. Washington, 1948. Pp. v.p. 


41. RANDOLPH, Wooprurr. Statement and 
Testumony of Woodruff Randolph, President 
International Typographical Union before 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on the Proposed “National Labor 
Relations Act of 1949,” February 10, 1949. 
Indianapolis, International Typographical] 
Union, 1949. Pp. 111. 


Labour Organization 


42. DanxertT, CitypE E. Contemporary 
Unionism; In The United States. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 521. 


43. Hanson, Autce. Teaching Manual; 
New Members’ Courses, Leadership Train- 
ing Courses and Recommended Procedures 
for other trade Union Classes. New York, 
National Department of Education, 1948. 
15486 P4en 


44, Om, Worxers INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Discussion Leaders Manual. Fort Worth, 
exas7 1948), 4Pp..29: 


45. WorKERS EpucaTion BurREAU OF 
America. How To Run A Union Meeting; 
A Simple Manual on Parliamentary Law. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 56. 


Management 


46. Hoorrr, F. C. Management Survey; 
The Significance of Management in the 
Modern Community. New York, Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1948. Pp. 176. 


47. Stmons, Auaime Martin. Production 
Management. Chicago, American Tech- 
nical Society, 1945. Pp. 588. 

48. WricuTt, J. Hannity. Public Rela- 
tions In Management, by J. Handly Wright 
and Byron H. Christian. Toronto, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. 226: 


Wages 


49. Gipson, Roianp. Cotton Textile 
Wages In the United States and Great 
Britan; A Comparison of Trends, 1860- 
1945. New York, Columbia University, 
1948 Pe lar. 


50. Intrno1s. DepartMENT oF LABOR. 
DivisioN OF WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
EMPLOYMENT. Public Hearing on The 
Minmum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. Chicago, Illinois, 1948. 2v. 


Miscellaneous 


51. Coz, G. D. H. A History of the 
Labour Party from 1914. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1948, Pp. 517. 


52. GARDNER, ELLA. Handbook for 
Recreation Leaders. Washington, G.P.O., 
19482 (Pp. 11) 


53. Hatuipay, James L. Psychosocial 
Medicine; A Study of the Sick Society. 
New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 
1948. Pp. 277. 


54. Lask1, Harotp JosepH. Communist 
Manifesto; Socialists Landmark; A New 
Appreciation written for the Labour Party. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1948. Pp. 168. 


55. Lawton, Grorce. Aging Successfully. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 266. 

56. LeigHTton, ALEXANDER H. The Gov- 
erning of Men; General Principles and 
Recommendations Based on Experience at 
a Japanese Relocation Camp. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1945. Pp. 404. 


57. SpauLL, Hess. The Co-operative 
Movement at Home and Abroad, by Hebe 
Spaull and D. H. Kay. London, MacMillan 
and Co., 1947. Pp. 191. 


58. Unitep Nations EpucaTiona, ScIeN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANISATION. Report 
of the Director-General on the Activities 
of the Organization in 1947. Paris, 1947. 
Pp. 95. 

59. Unirep Nations EpucaTIoNAL, ScIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Study 
Abroad; International Handbook, Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
Paris, 1948. Pp. 223. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








1949 1948 1946 1944 1939 
May April April April April April 











Labour Force— 


Givilianklabounloreel eansedeetme ees eres O00 eee. 4,899 4,825 4,525 t t 
EVTMplOVied CL) wearers eet oon cee ees OOO os ax 4,700 4,669 4,312 tT + 
HVESTLG (i) Seer rete ne art aie eye eS we eae cane OOO Ber meenrae 3,730 3,687 3,002 t tT 
Hemale(l) sence ace jay yottit Dene race O00 anette 970 982 980 t il 

al CaWOLKers (hiner ecm okra rie A cn nna O00) Aercaeten 3,291 By ates 2,887 t ii 

Winemployed (ye wee eas ot eee terrae (KOU, otlooceee 198 156 213 iF t 

Indexomemployanent(2)mmercanee dee eee eenee 188-6 187-6 186-5 168-9 190-5 104-9 

Unemployment in trade unions(?).............. EAE itt ae 3-2 3-1 1-9 0-9 15-7 

MIMIGTALIONS. pee eee eed oe he crcioroncton Gan IN‘OM Pine karat s 9,092 9,416 6,339 855 Delos 
Adu] Gal estas ay vade nino nteamat cn e NOB eRe at 4,242 4,630 739 169 640 

Earnings and Hours— 

otal AbOursincommerya cen acc cite ee S000; 000 ieee 607 552 419 t fl 

IRerICApiLa Weekly eArningar sna. hae aeeeeenne Cr eects eiars es See 43-32 39-04 32-48 32-37 i 

Average hourly earnings.................... COME somcced on 98-1 89-0 68-4 t i 

PALV Cra OmMOULS WOLKeCmper Wee ca meeer eee ine e| sane 42-9 41-6 44-4 tT t 

Average real weekly earnings, index (4)..........].........- 108-1 103-1 102-9 t t 

National Employment Service— 

Unplacedtpplicants()s se eee eee OOO |e etieect 246-5 193-8 266-4 il it 

Uiniillcdivacancres (°) se ene et eer eer OOO erent tye 32-8 43-5 83-9 t i 

Placements, weekly average.................. WHO, ooeaagoane 14-1 14-2 16-4 il 1 

Unemployment Insurance— 
(CHEW Noah lotions AORG Al eka tN OERa Re Rete Ore JURE ne ae mar Ny 000 134-5 185-8 136-4 154-8 16-4 T 
Balancer tun cls eee) ames kee ee S000; 000) Fier cere 532-4 454-1 319-3 196-3 if 
Price Indexes— 

Wihiolesa le (6) ie tre ts cept eh ew eaten eae keene MNS cine ereneye 157-5 148-9 108-4 102-9 73°4 

Bontioteliving (8) eaeeeeeel cite dese ee ee: 159-5 159-3 151-6 120-8 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials(®) ................].......00- 229-5 211-0 155-6} 146-6(2°)| 102-3(@°) 

Production— 

Industrials procue tonniacl exec) meen erence renee | eerie 186-1 184-1 165:8 200-8 102-2 
Mineraliproductionincex (@)an eee en eal see een 124-8 137-3 113-2 106-6 109-8 
Manutacturincvnc ex(C) ar sare nos nie | cee eie 196-1 193-2 175-2 222-4 100°8 

Hileetric Dower. eaten ren OOOLOO OS cavyae eer 4,150 By are 3,506 Sho 2,197 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded...........+....0.- S000; 000 een: 76-8 80-8 75-9 27-7 12-3 

DwellinssuniteystaLved wee eee ree ee (O00 arertes 8-5 8-3 t t 
@omipleted ey steko UU ie ecoacn ac 7:3 6-7 67-3(8) i tT 
Wndervconstructions ss. Heron: Wn eaudeanme 48-1 39-2 T Tt 

PAG TON eee a. eee AC eee ae OO0RtOnS | neeere ae 180-7 170:8 142-2 170-4 46-3 

Steel ingots and castings................. OO0Rtons|Reee eee 269-9 264-3 247-5 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ O00 ae eee 95-7 102-6 87-7 93-5 57-5 
lg (ay edsj aca ua nee eae Peete eto Ae eee ere ean pa eeN Wa Omeimoeae 339-7 419-9 416-1 793-2 259-2 

HIGUEEDEOGUCTION eee ene oenee ee San ie BS eet eee 1-59 1-95 2-22 1-95 1-11 

INFERS IEDN Ss 3.6 bond cclee ouoesovecdasuaces fUUO WOU cin nace 442.4 385-6 337-9 236-4 220-8 

Cement, producers’ shipments... “00, 000 bb he eee 1-5 1-3 1-0 0-4 0-3 

Automobiles and trucks......................000}... 122.22. 26-7 24-2 16-8 11-1 16-9 

(0 RR RT ee Sera Re EOE Sayre Rao 8 000. oe * SRW iene as 325-2 286-1 238-2 244-8 406-8 

(COPD ee rie nicks yin ibe O00KtOnS See 22-5 20-9 15-7 22-5 24-5 

CACM ire ht ne mrt eee Ne en ad GO0RtCOnG ere 11-3 12-8 15-3 12-7 15-5 

BNET CG Davie teen ere cece Re oe ee ro cies Si COO RtGns| Reenter 10-6 13-2 9-4 11-6 9-2 

LAT CIPO Aer ens ema ata RT eh a ae OQORGONS |e ener: 17-2 19-5 20-6 22-6 14-7 

(OO Song cNOs OR aR eee O00 sions |enoeeer 1, 227 1,289 1,588 1,236 912 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(®).............].......... 290-3 284-4 238-5 173-7 97-7 

Retailisalesses chet. chee ak! 000, poise eer 669-3 573-2 tT 

Imports, excluding ae AE ete ae ete S000 000 meee: 242-7 226-7 160-8 137-5 41-9 

Exports, excluding gold.. ee . .$000, 200 272-9 237-8 212-3 178-5 282-9 50-3 

Railways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles.......... DOW. oncanaoas 4,598 4,686 4,156 5,343 1,957 
Car loadings, revenue freight............. 000 288 -2 284-7 301:5 260-2 272-7 171-6 
Banking and Finance— 

Commonistoc)srinclex) (0) eaanerr ieee eee ree: | ae eee 106-4 109-1 125-1 79-3 87-7 

Prefermedsstockseinclexa(G) eet einer yer yee |r chars te 141-0 144-2 157-8 118-7 95-2 

JBYovel sarelels, IDroremnangeyal, uivel< (O)) se oncocaanencosllaonoqoonne 95-1 96-5 84-3 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000).......... 7,267 6,861 9,710 4,561 Plas 

Bank loans, current, public.............. S000; 000 eeeraee 2,093 1,851 1,114 867 814 

MoneyEsUD piven acti te ce eee caace S 0008000 eeepc 4,251 4,052 Bolle Sp los?) leo) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... NOOO UO ss céaneen 1,188 1,126 1,046 990(9) 281(9) 

DEpOsitsmeeere coe ele tio oa 50008000 peeereniere 3,063 2,926 2,928] 2,163(%)} 1,089(°) 





Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 5, 1949, February 
21, 1948 and February 23, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (%) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1949, 1948, 
1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage- 
earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. (6) Base 1935-1939 
=100. (*) Figures are for four week periods, (3) Annual figures; monthly not available. (9) Year-end figures. 
(10) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











March 5, 1949 November 20, 1948 

Population Class —_-—--->- ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

TotaL CrviniAN Non-INStTITUTIONAL 
NUANPO WEE eects ache es ee 4,683 4,587 9,270 4,639 4,554 9,193 
LA OOUT HP OPCOlnem Aerie a: 3,907 992 4,899 3,925 1,039 4,964 
hes shes Yo Cohiges ine a. 4... Comer ae SRY 970 4,700 3,800 1,023 4,858 
COeAericul tural. 1: cc.) soeeee 915 41 956 909 Hh 986 
Mperatorsr cies tyen cies 4s akon 649 (a) 655 639 (a) 648 
PaidtWorkers? >. nae eee 91 (a) 94 102 (a) 110 
Unpaid Workers). 42.0. 0o46 175 32 207 168 60 228 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2,815 929 3,744 2,926 946 3,872 
Paid) Workersers.cmt eee Broo 846 DHL OL 2,473 858 3,001 
mM ployers ssw yee eee 135 (a) 141 137 (a) 146 
Own Account Workers....... 304 45 349 296 49 345 
UnpaidaW orkers:; sees... 25 32 57 20 30 50 
Zz. AINOTIDIOVCU.aeee... ote eee Ae 77 22 199 90 16 106 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 776 3,995 4,371 714 OTDLO 4,229 
1. Permanently unable or too old 

COUVCTE. aan ee eee ok 158 110 268 155 109 264 
Zw bepine ELOUsG ee ae ae ee (a) 3,080 3,081 (a) 3,008 3,009 
DiC OINS TO OGNOOL... ae cane eo. 338 314 652 321 297 618 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle... 276 88 364 232 97 329 

De A Ler Becca eke ey sees Pare ane (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer Than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Mar. 5 | Nov.20 1! Mar. 1 Feb. 23 








Population Class 1949 1948 1947 1946 
Civilians Non-institutionall populationece see eee earners 9,270 9,193 8,936 8,538 
Civalranelabourehiorce perce ptt ee ee ee ne ee 4,899 4,964 4,706 4,525 
Totalslimployedaae. cnc neh owns are ce ee een ee 4,700 4,858 4,565 4,312 
PA STACULEIEG A etn ve oh dense acticaaN Gets este tae ela ae Me eB 956 986 931 1,083 
SI GLOREDY be 8 ac 26 es ARE ats ce ee ed aed wie ns AAD 113 128 sal hetre etal ete neee 
Pishing and. (rapping nut. vee as ee eens oe 24 26 164 134 
Minin OQ uamyainorand i @leV ell seer enn ne enn 83 6 6 71 
Manufacturing) eee mane ae tee yr clare a oie i 1,269 1,290 1,303 1,181 

Public Utility: © porationds. tee a aa ee eee ee ee 45 40 (—) “= 
CORSTEUCTION Meter cee es. eee de ee ee a ee re 251 317 187 154 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................... 368 388 371 322 
EDTA CMe ee at ee ee eee a, 2h es EE 637 659 719 635 

Hinences:InsuranceancainiealsLstaces ene nee 144 138 

DOL VICE rs comtitalminiinns Seg eRe cia ec abvene tations 5 pen kart trae & 810 800 823 732 
Unemiployent etre sc ecto cme his eis. 5 aa ce amy aaa eb 199 106 141 213 
Notan ther abour Morse ctr bce 1 ot er re a 4,371 4,229 4,230 4,013 
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TABLE A-3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





























March 5, 1949 November 20, 1948 
Industry — — 
Male Female, Total Male Female Total 

INGAAS TUUAUUNS bis cian eee Oo poten Gon GOR CLO pa cma cance 915 41 956 909 Ga 986 
COT OSULY cee ere orar Ree Ore eve see rene arti ototeeleie one 112 (a) 113 127 (a) 128 
Hishingranc pra ppl carrer eaters sie rrarae or certs 24 (—) 24 26 (-) 26 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................... 83 (—) 83 86 (—) 86 
Misia cburimg yearns tists eee ore onciavere coe ose aie cians ersten Sits.0 1,026 243 1,269 1,033 257 1,290 
RuplicuUciluty, Operabiongian asec een etree e 40 (a) 45 36 (a) 40 
(CLOTH RUCOUI LOIN lel eogicicas IpronT nints mine Sec ROMO CO 246 (a) 251 aul (a) 317 
Transportation and Communications................. 326 42 368 345 43 388 
ELST eU CL Oot eter ete tae cone Sy crokae cogs, Fee svete tet as 438 199 637 446 213 659 
Hinanceancenes lelsta te smmeacrr eee te te 85 59 144 80 58 138 
SELVA CO Mire reiterate ere tenors tniets ore crouse ions Osha 435 375 810 436 364 800 
HRY GS GCE aca AA PRR aici OMT rar ROR AE ENR OIE OR ROSES 3, 730 970 4,700 3, 835 TRO23 4,858 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Sources: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








March 5, 1949 November 20, 1948 

Region ——— $$. | 

Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent 

IMETATACUTING Se IR eee cle Gr eu coated Peete tels earls restos nasa Sci on rohan aw esenias 403 8-6 424 8-7 
(DYN SYST Sad armies ee aas OR re I HEE he Gide ole Ue oe IDO io orn oan Sr 1,318 28-0 1,360 28-0 
(OVIR AER Fels, avcks more res Gree EIR Can rots OEE SS I Be CODES C Cane ecm ene 1,695 36-1 e725 35-5 
PT LAL 1 SN eT ep CTE Ra cys Ie ta R INE ie Sey RNTENS cc AOU cote sautndy swig lee ietes 883 18-8 926 19-1 
ZA CLL C ee Ny We a tcte de ye cies Hanne ota Bessuer vies eeaert Gen Tatausiares Pave acti 401 8-5 423 8-7 
CANAD Aire ee Oakey LE rm ate te cacey Sw Me Seat neath 4,700 100-0 4,858 100-0 





TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED PER 
WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


March 5, | Nov. 20, | March 5, | Nov. 20, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Number of Hours 





xO SOBIOD 6 PRED Horn Ont mae eA OG, oe Ro aC Carne RUE ens Score EO nm 2-1 1-5 2°8 2-0 

EDEN ce Gesires CHS 6 O10 ci Uy HOSS Ol NNN OIC, OOOO Oc ar tent aire cae err FOTO COTS 3°7 4-7 1-5 1-5 
IRS, 5 aesonreo Ga sob Om Exon Mee rto oOo, HOE ner 68.0.6 Son DaOOin oh ote ond ren, ororac oe 5-7 5-1 2-7 2-5 
PASSES Bs seid} aa HAO OGRE ONTOS OIG Cece KIA ORE eae IIA TO eS tO DITOR .ek ie aneICTOR oe en 7-9 5-1 4-2 3-3 
BS ee commpindicio loo 0 UC On OO Gri Ga ann Cork eee Codi trn eaten Soto iota raat ieae 16-8 13-6 44-1 43-5 
NI oo orca reeako OR BO PATO OOOO IGOR O! AIO Te nae Oc OID canteen Cae RSC 25-9 26-9 34-6 36-0 
Lh oer cuestdirycron eiean GLa SIO; AS 0 ca IE FORT RD ICIS CM ARR BEIS 0.7 Se OPEL EIS (GT RS om eGR a Racer 37-9 43-1 10-1 11-2 
4 WS Wel) 58 onc rerio e 4 aeRO, Seo a ans age OOM OmeE DOO 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


2-0 EZ-_:,:,, ————————— 





March 1949 November 20, 1948 

Region —_—— | 

Number | Per Cent} Number , Per Cent 

ee es ee Se, |) ee SP ee ee ee mae (amie esis (Capriati Pas se 
PEATICIEROCE Measthr i) ¥, cae ere aes Oatred Gs SE oS 3) G! og) CAL 25 12-6 18 17-0 
UCD ECR att: tM ee eM ig ea te, ee, Vee) er 67 33-7 30 28-3 
gS Cok ON Airc Wily RR) AL RA le ES ATi ciate pl 56 28-1 25 23-6 
TAU ID ya, Scere Ae TRE PeE MR ny he a. te lt dw BIEN ek, gi cee a aL 29 14-6 19 17-9 
PACLLOY he Te Rea eae, Yo Caw tae bah cio eels 22 11-0 14 13-2 
CANA DA errant, CF, tA Peet dates teats el ee 0 ee LUN 199 100-0 106 100-0 

Sy TI ar oe ee eR ee eh 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


































Adult Adult Children Total 
Date Males Females | Under 18 
munial average, 1920-2408 fo) eee ee Ae 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
annual Average: 1925-09) 0 sa i al eg 74,447 37,345 D0. 517 142,309 
emnual Average 10302340 40) nen eee Fe 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
annual Average, 1935-30140... ut |e ee 3,564 5,834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Average l040-44. secu. wie ee ecco. 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
ROA Gah etre ia Naar oe ae arte cas aS pee ees 4,259 11,620 6,843 22,722 
BOS Ga. LOtHL a Achy ere gy eee ene ee UL 9,934 40,818 20, 967 HST 19 
1947— 
JOMUAL Vide, ce een ne on be NU a ie ai clee 809 1,443 508 2,760 
HeDriaryeicntanece ice tales ch ere: ed eetadane 831 25% 489 2,007 
VERGO ieee t eae ea oad. oc NB Ne ae 947 17212 513 2,672 
ADT Wi TRS ke ata Pee Ae ten ue 112 1,295 509 2,916 
IS Saas AEN A Mh ee ad a RL Mas 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
SUMO: c : Seen ee sae Tee emai meee 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
TRA ieee sh We ree AE AI One iio Uae Le US 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
PL UBTISE Even ciate erence aarti (hci wy Sa Cas 3,014 2,220 1,052 6,286 
DEDLEM Det inmie ny ea Mtrons Gute Wey iba) kak 3,739 rama 1,309 7,229 
OGtO DOs Ashiya oe he ik Gtr wre samen 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
Novemberii sr. tas ease ee wae 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
Diecemberis a8 cen ct oerics sy ener e ben wae 3,024 2,870 1,645 CORTES 
SOUS VEe deel east adie ae ae 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
EATEN ahi Rha CAN iy fap re aad Ue 4b RUBS Mets srl ee 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
PSD Eiri Cie ys cee ene eee milli ere Gu 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
Marches kero alee ee) Seprnyatn eta 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
DIUM ety taurote need ben, LE Pie ae wr 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
EEN Cs ban aie 8 ey ar td A MER SOR DP 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
ODOR fetid ta jase pee ee ME Tu ae ay ale 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
DULY eeme en oi RU al Wnt ie pee ee ae RY ALTE E 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
(ANSUSTE Gea en eleiee hue 2 eis dae At cut dere cL 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Pepteni bers: Way ee wit wel inky ey Annee Meee 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
Oetoberacse ie eee eee ane ae 4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
DN OVeTmaDent oases py, Sewn Ui os Can ape 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
December ti Pyne sae) io Sl Bel et ht tow 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
POUL een antiseen eee ei es vlan 52,986 45,191 Pati DRY | 125,414 
1949— 
QUUALY tere tha eee Net etic nh Ura) ena ee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
CU ENGUM neue Rete an roses accAt se ent ee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Mar Oh ean tag er re eae Ow al aa se anti 3,690 3,104 2,004 9,168 
vs alg UR yk deen eR INO R NY LUM ak ippubga 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
otal (4 months 1949). 17.00 13,613 11,201 7,543 32,357 
Topaie(4 months 1048) ues ee ae 14, 034 11,669 6,789 32,492 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 











B.C. 
Month Maritimes] Quebec | Ontario |Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

Ree OLE: otra crt fava. ef ON oe 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

1A y = VOtal ie cee tienes es voce tae 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948— 

JENUAry cmd erie tc Ala ohio 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7, 248 

TP ODTUAE Maopateee Soe. hoe: 166 f6214 2,566 591 672 5,209 

TUE el areal ge ir ee Pk ae armen eee 333 2,093 evie 1,655 1,266 10,619 

PAE LL eee eee Cen ahr er a hse 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 

VLE Ven ea th eb ae et ct tN hic 371 1,326 4,969 Ti25 1,069 9,460 

DUNG sent ee LIRA Nand ae 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15,323 

IRL A OGee ronan ke hilo Ad tke 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 

NTI CUR ORE Varo eerie hot fae 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 

DOP LeUMOr a. ee alee es cy 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 

DELO DCRR rae oe et at cle fe ah ee oe 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 

INO VOM Er ieheks. secu atte can 366 2,384 5,170 2elis 1,036 11,129 

IISCOM DOTS Ga ers vag ues awh 371 2,151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 

POU riers Seeneie eee che ome 4,558 24,687 61,621 | - 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949— 

PAUUATY einer eee ere diets a ae 211 1,542 3740 1,319 607 7,449 

I EDIUATY teeta cas eae 183 1167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 

AE Rire! ae oe Nia rele cee OP ee aan oat al 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

ADE nesetese cca teen hee are 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

Total (4 months 1949)....... 839 5,760 16,991 6,303 2,464 Oo 7a0F 

Total (4 months 1948)....... 1,088 6,487 16,763 4,443 3,711 32,492 





TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 











Agri- | Unskilled Others 
Month culture jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including}| Total 
skilled Mining 
TO LO Lae a ae eye se ee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
te LOCAL ame eee at, ae fbi dohiee te es 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
a MIRUEN i ee Oe ae PAGS SIA ae 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
MOG OVEN ICR rat ee Le MaRS Dee 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
EAT CIE as 2 rer ted ee ee 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
PA TIT Le ee oe be Oe BO ee gel 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
VL ery; eee See Oh ot a Ialol 1,306 925 307 402 4,141 
UO mercer, in nee Re vice on 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
AAU KS Agate 28 OIRO 6 0, See ae Sa 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PAU US beetle ae Bey ae ae eee 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
MODLeIt DOr 0 he at asae a, 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
WCLODECL ei ag Mae erent 2.07% 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOV Gt Der sins se see cc he 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
IDeCem Der re. cet fe sees cue. 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3, 888 
COLA We Sus ey aces 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
SMILEY Sip oA ete keene arte yn. ois Lis? 427 801 243 276 2,884 
LOD EUATY chee eee th vee 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
Warche Sfermee she eees oes 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
EA DEL ee meee ate fens Satoh ao 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Total (4 months 1949)....... 6,396 2,035 3,126 1, 037 1,019 13,613 


Total (4 months 1948)....... 3, 024 3,404 4,264 1,437 1,905 14,034 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 








e, Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance 
ee treet Cunt portation, | Services es 
——— ae: mee oo vue Tuc- | Communi-| (including Lab ary | Toran 
re ing, uring ion CoCo J abour 
Nea a ment) BeOme 
rade 
1946—January............ 39 140 17 104 95 1S) 409 
PSDTIST Ys 50 toe: 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Marchi ty sts oa tatens 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
ete BAN cal h Leet Bp i 20 109 98 419 
BV tse eee a 3 13 20 110 101 1 423 
eon 41 ne 26 is 102 14 439 
URES See, eee eek Oe 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
PAUCUSt aa wines. te ts 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Octobereh ics: 45 152 29 121 108 1a 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December.......... 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
Mebrilatycn.. cata 45 165 24 5 109 15 483 
WeatGh manne cs 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
April 39 ee 28 126 ital 15 486 
Chigha eater oe 41 Ny 31 129 ili 16 500 
oe a a Bo 133 113 16 515 
uly 4 38 134 115 16 530 
cA US st. ee ears oe ol 179 39 eis 116 cd 536 
September.... .... 54 183 40 ey) 117 17 548 
Oetober: se 4.5 one 55 187 41 138 117 17 555 
November......... 58 191 39 145 116 ales 567 
December.......... dl 189 31 141 116 iy. oll! 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 17 545 
WS DrUArys eee ae 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
March 35 sae: 49 189 28 140 120 7 544 
PATIL cen dere 44 195 Oa 142 120 ried 552 
May pieta en Maen ee 49 195 BY | 148 124 les 570 
joe a a 42 151 130 18 596 
u 202 48 154 131 

Rauch ee ee 56 205 47 158 130 19 oe 
September........ 60 220 48 185 131 20 *664 
Oetowers 5 ia: 62 Ble 48 165 129 20 637 
November......... Di 214 46 166 130 20 633 
Wecem ber: ..<h2- 53 Pie 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 PAE 3 158 134 19 608 
Mebruaryaccs-. eat 49 212 34 158 131 20 605 
Marches = 4000) 43 213 30 159 134 20 605 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source:The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, 20,073 employ 
ers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,953,538, and total payrolls of $84,618,515. 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





as 100 p.e. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 





Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1]Apr. 1]Mar.1]Apr. 1|Apr. 1|Mar.) 

























Apr. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces... 5 c.66.600 6 cecceceasucsctidersce. 37:96] 38-77] 35-61) 110-6] 109-6] 109-0] 198-3] 193-9] 177-5 
Prince WOWarde Islandia 2% oe Sie ocic stn tke ook nn 30-73] 34-48] 28-69] 153-4] 129-9] 152-8] 217-7] 206-81 201-3 
ING VERS COLCA. oie Menace eer ute aa Man, cae 37-54] 38-08] 35-75} 103-2] 101-4] 101-7] 170-8] 170-3] 161-0 
ING wa BIUnS Wwiclosets saree aera he nn Me doh char 39-03} 39-93] 35-86] 119-0} 122-2) 118-8] 293-0] 234-3] 204-9 
RPILCI CG sce mre ee ne Pe aa tae to ees 41-91) 41-53} 37-59) 117-4) 120-9] 119-1] 205-4] 209-6] 186-8 
ON ATIG se Oe ree ce ea ne soac ou eed Wace, kee, 44-51) 44-66) 40-15] 124-4) 125-1] 122-6] 204-3] 206-2] 181-5 
ErAinierProvinl COSa mean Nore tentacles eae Oe 43-38] 43-56) 38-98) 129-2] 129-1] 124-4] 211-7] 212-3] 183.2 
MEM COD aaa ee ty Rate ee Reem Ce gtd ging Poy 43-00} 43-05) 38-30] 124-7] 125-4] 121-2] 202-4] 203-8] 174.9 
DSASKAlCHewWantayempe yA atic sit ewe er wee. eiere 41-67) 41-98) 88-03] 115-3} 114-5] 116-8] 185-3} 185-5] 171-5 
SM Moyes ules Wecacsres chesBocae ee eee ee te ete eer ae 44-68] 44-96] 40-38) 144-2] 143-0] 133-7] 240-5] 240-0] 201-7 
BritishiColum Dia s...3. 54%, foe ce aekslscte dveconwn 45-86) 45-25} 41-04) 139-4] 1383-1] 141-4] 224-3] 211-4] 203-7 
CAINS PA ere ee ee ne ee Be EE. oe ee wt 43-32) 43-27| 39-04] 122-9] 123-7] 122-2] 206-4] 207-5) 184-8 
(b) Crrms 
Mon Grea lemme see er ss oars it Me. ead ec ooo Nee 41-87] 41-67) 37-60] 129-8} 129-9] 126-4] 212-2] 211-2] 195-3 
QS COLO E Aare pee eerie Neier elian be tens thet gig ell 35:45} 35-78) 32-15] 113-1} 113-1] 116-4] 194-3] 196-2] 177-4 
PLOEOILOM Ay ry Retna cree eine kn cs Metin cg a La ee 44-07) 43-85] 39-69] 1380-7] 131-6] 128-0] 214-7] 215-1] 189-5 
Octa wasn: cate col ene ee a RPA? yee ho cn Bae 37°56} 37-71] 33-34] 128-8] 129-2] 122-2] 209-0] 210-7] 176-6 
ELAIVT COMM eee en omer cee eect re bea, ole LTE 46-34! 46-97) 41-45) 123-1] 122-4] 117-4] 207-6] 209-2] 177-5 
NINATINBESYGS Pesce sas lesen toad el Ae ta EN Sine a Te oe ee 50-95} 51-35] 46-83] 122-5] 121-4] 116-5] 167-7] 167-5] 146-4 
Wari np Copeman ra minicn teen Mae eine Ae Se IS LS Bh 39-17! 39-21) 35-54] 128-7} 129-5) 126-2] 197-8] 199-2] 175-6 
EVEL COUV CL Seer enn eat ef a acne Sheen rd t 43-46) 42-80) 38-88) 157-1] 153-7] 158-9] 256-1] 246-9} 232-4 
dW NED DG ares erick Precis Scene Gi Ee ne ees TEC EE 35-62) 36-17) 32-84] 128-7) 126-9] 127-3] 200-0] 200-3] 184-5 
SUN © Liner eee Aneel ee Mec eA ode ase 36-34] 37-34] 34-85] 145-3] 137-2] 135-0] 246-2} 238-9] 219-9 
DEL DT OOO haere ee Gants Cine. Mt fee 36-39] 86:43] 31-70] 118-3] 118-9] 118-3] 207-4] 208-6] 180-3 
PRRT eer Riviera een ae nt g ene Metre een ee ks ge © 42-77) 42-58] 38-05] 124-7] 124-6] 124-1] 205-6] 204-6] 182-2 
IS ran GOL ae errr tae eee te oh ei ee he he ZO OG 45 200 (Rees eee ele, eae | yes ee | Oe tee ee | eee | RC 
Ka tcbener—_ Waterloo, 5 eee er tena 40-67} 40-91) 37-59] 132-7] 131-7] 135-3} 237-7] 237-2] 224.7 
TLOSING Los eles plows. pate eee eer a nee ae ae a ga 40-39] 40-48] 37-62] 147-5] 148-0] 142-0] 234-2] 235-5! 209-8 
iRortaWalliam=——PorteArthur seen ene. eee. gas. 44-75) 45-66] 40-65] 75-6] 75-6] 78-9] 127-3] 130-1) 120-5 
SiC atharinCctse ee eeen nt ere! kare Ae SORA aE) 5 AAO AOR Olt a are See acta nll aaa Meco cll are eon ha aaa tame nhs bee a 
LRU Sva ROY ut eat noe en ete en AN coer Rae SOs Nite Ar Le 37-14] 37-68] 34-79] 128-2] 128-2] 125-3] 202-1] 205-0} 184-0 
SEIN, soonccnon Bes ss WA ey hE rate See cect ee EN Ped 86-73] 36-61] 34-52} 138-3] 135-3] 141-7] 231-7] 225-9] 299.7 
Calgary cent he es Ae SE i ane  £ rae Ln dh 42-05) 41-74] 37-40] 135-9] 135-1] 128-9] 224-7] 221-6] 190-0 
ECM On CON Mae Mn eRe ee, Aoki Set cee hee be ety. § 40-72] 40-44] 35-67) 164-9] 162-4] 148-3] 270-9] 265-0] 212-5 
AIC LOT aerate ce Pn cee eee ee ah td ps 41-88) 41-09] 36-93] 147-2] 144-6] 152-2] 244.9] 236-0] 224.4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
INULSTONMES VOL RU ISHN Tete «ey AS aly Sep Re meas a eee. oe ee Feet Re 44-49) 44-39] 39-60] 120-8] 120-8] 120-2] 207-1] 206-6] 183-3 
Sire lerG ods nes ete cdo eke ee ee 47-45] 47-43) 41-87} 117-6] 116-9] 118-1] 198-3] 197-2] 175-4 
INonedtirablenGoodss ay ater eaten Neoce ees 41-47] 41-30] 37-19} 122-3] 122-9} 121-5] 215-7] 215-9} 191-9 
Mlectinicuiohtpancde ower sy eeen eee cnet eae 47-83] 48-06] 44-75] 155-9] 155-8! 137-4] 236-7] 237-6] 194-3 
HOD INC ae N ee Aa eh I Lia At gts Mot cole i 42-85] 41-01] 40-95) 119-2] 165-6] 172-6] 254-3] 337-9] 354-3 
Mani coe pee et rem: taal he tw etal he es Ieee 51-33] 51-62] 48-24) 96-3] 96-2} 95-3] 154-7] 155-4] 143-9 
Communica tionsme eaten ee es Te 39-34] 39-63] 36-80} 188-1] 188-6] 175-4] 268-1] 270-9] 234-6 
PLUTATSDOLtAT Onemer ts aceN yee eam ty eee poe ere, St Oni 51-58) 52-02] 46-26] 137-0] 134-5] 134-1] 215-6] 213-6] 189-6 
Constructioniand: Maintenance... )..05.....+..0 50. 41-96] 42-42] 36-92] 101-9] 99-8} 94-1] 185-8] 183-9] 150-9 
DCL V1 Csie aeeet et a he es ERR TE e Py ohh at tat 27-90} 28-04] 25-66] 141-8] 140-7] 138-2) 238-8] 238-2] 214-8 
EE Ca Cl OM Maen Nees teen reset Ne RR De ie ath eek e hoe ees 36-76] 36-67] 383-67] 141-1] 140-3] 137-3] 217-5] 215-8] 194-9 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 43-32| 43-27) 39-04) 122-9] 123-7] 122-2] 206-4] 207-5] 184-8 
ETON GG Wares tee pee anes cae PER oe bestia a 2 Fee 41-13} 40-53] 38-56) 143-9} 143-9] 137-1] 203-8} 200-9] 182-2 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 43-22) 43-15) 39-02) 123-7) 124-5] 122-7] 206-3] 207-2] 184-7 




















1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, 
with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 









































Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month : —— Average a Average 
verage | Weekly verage eekly 
Employ- se on weekly | Salaries | Employ- at ne Weekly Salaries 
ment Devrclis Salaries }and Wages} ment Pa alla Salaries {and Wages 
y and Wages y and Wages 
$ 
June 1, 1941. 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-27 
A prepulse LOAD ae eee aire 115-8 144-1 126-7 32-00 126-7 158-7 127-3 32-55 
A Dre) ipl OAC aes ae eaters 110-6 139-1 128-6 32:48 110-1 138-7 128-4 32-82 
ADEs ls el Oa Tc kaenseinie aNer 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 116-2 160-8 140-7 35-98 
NT ome wee O48 entry a heieeeceste 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Hebs Bla O48 ae eee 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39°38 
Mar aml MeL OSS) oe atl ne ceptor er: 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Jetpoyeee) Als, < ly Poieietoeee Uae AE te 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Maye Dey OAS ye dae bette. 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
DING Bleed VOAS EHD et ee ene 7 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
DULL Vial yea G4 Sit weer nanos ials 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
PA eee tae O4 Sint ete ae eos 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
SOptr wl wie OF Svat mut teniet sca: 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
OGer aetna 04 Spa ie Brno: 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
IN Oe ied 94 Gin mee tenes 4 eevee 133-3 218-0 166°9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
DOG Ie mL OAS Seek, wee Lees Beh ct. 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Jarvea simon LOAG Me ae vant). ie 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
Bich ay leme 940 cerebral 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
israel 94.0 ote ats pees: 123-7 207°5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
(April mel 940 teen da seem 122-9 206-4 171-6 43-32 120-8 207-1 174-0 44-49 
TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926—100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
=| 
: 
a4 o 
ed oR S) 8 8 ue) Aa) 
ro) as) ot rs) 2 ) 
tae: @ao| aa) | Eee liek RO eons oe a eee 
Ss ‘oP |S a | eS Q S Bae ‘a aid oO aS 
a | getees| 59152) 8 | £ | #2] & | @| 2 les 
©) ay Its] Aan | 2a Cc S Ay Ay = NM <x MO 
Apr le M1OSS ieee eer ce 102 ORES oleentan es | et tereel eee TesCINP  YésioRd| Gi |G econ allencconllnacooe 68-8 
Apr Lig LOSS a8 Fae tye ae LAY G1G3'| MeO Oru hey is eee eel epee SOW 67] CBS Soc odlleancoallaacoue 86-6 
Apr LOCO eee hate eee G34 |B O568| Merten. | eos Ol tee S5E915100 71a S009] pee eee pene 91-8 
Apr TOS OM ae eters nerd ee een: Ora SLO Ser ncrlliee eecal aeasrare! O41 7105241 09.90) 5) ie cre |(eeres etal eetersiere 95-9 
Apr Une 1O3 7 es ee er Ry HORS ID. coe leaaeeullesoanc 10252)|108: S| eS Oo leeeecen | erate eee 97-5 
Apr AMOS SRN ee erie eres shee 105-0} 103-6} 80-0) 115-6] 90-5} 107-4] 109-6] 89-4] 89-2} 87-4] 91-0} 100-2 
Apr VD URED Pe ee a Regne as ends Tee 104-9} 99-7} 88-3} 114-7] 82-3! 109-4} 108-0} 91-7} 88-9} 91-9} 95-8} 100-5 
Apr 12 TOA0 Mier OR rte tient oe tbe 111-9} 111-8} 94-0} 123-7} 98-4] 112-2} 118-8} 96-7] 94-8] 94-4] 101-2) 102-8 
Apr Le LOA IRS Win hee bees Bite 141-3] 135-6} 93-4} 151-2} 119-4] 143-1] 152-0} 116-7} 113-3] 106-6) 128-5} 129-4 
Apr EL OA 2itee eae ieee nes ete 165-2} 155-6) 92-0) 175-0] 135-3] 176-8] 174-8] 127-2] 125-5} 112-9] 139-4] 149-6 
Apr 3 WO yet YY: ihe Rs Se mao ge MART CA Fe 180-6} 171-3} 108-0] 190-6} 150-8] 195-7) 185-6] 135-3] 1383-1} 121-7] 147-6} 185-0 
Apr Um LORE ee Ene lane, 180-5} 177-3} 140-5] 190-7] 162-4] 194-2) 182-9] 142-6] 139-2] 130-3] 156-0] 184-7 
Apr Lee 1 O4D we ea Ree Pee 176-9} 180-5] 121-0) 192-3] 169-2] 185-2} 183-0} 141-2} 137-3] 132-2] 153-2] 173-0 
PA reer Ln 194 Git carecy ete Meee eoeye 168-9} 168-8) 127-5} 173-0} 166-0] 172-5} 175-5] 146-8] 141-5) 136-3] 161-6] 160-7 
ADT We eee LO4 Tresh ace ee eee eect 180-7} 158-3} 127-4] 138-2] 174-4] 185-8} 189-9) 155-3] 149-1} 145-5] 171-1] 183-6 
Jan. TAA OAS tee, on Ee By 193-7} 181-9] 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2} 156-3] 159-0} 186-0] 194-0 
Meer 4 lee LOA S aR AG kas phe Bee oe 189-3} 179-9] 170-2} 182-4} 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Mar Le LO AS rae tar cn Keene oe 188-9} 171-0} 171-2} 169-0) 173-4] 193-4} 199-3] 158-4] 150-6) 147-7} 177-2) 188-1 
Ani aD OAS! ON ar edhe eee eye 186-6] 166-1] 163-7} 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7] 159-6} 151-1} 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
May ates le [OAS Se aes ye.ptn EN este 186-5) 167-9} 143-0) 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7] 159-6] 152-2} 147-2) 179-1] 196-1 
June Diy DAS FR ee th oe 2 Cie Ds. Oat 192-3) 172-5] 153-7} 174-6} 171-0] 194-4} 200-0} 168-9] 157-8} 161-0] 190-9} 202-0 
July TARE LOA See reo Shean nt ns See 198-0} 186-7] 159-7} 192-9] 180-5} 198-6} 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2} 207-8 
Aug DAR LGA Seed Fe ON a Len Ne tes 200-9} 190-0} 161-4} 196-8! 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5) 165-9] 169-7] 206-7] 212-6 
Sentty wlan lO48 0 ee eee eae 201-8) 189-1] 165-3} 198-8) 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6} 166-6] 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Oct Ther LAS 31 ree” tee C8 a mee 203-3} 192-8} 164-6} 205-7] 178-0} 205-8} 208-3} 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5] 214-8 
Nov AAR OAS RT A SA. ace etis 203-6] 194-9] 160-4] 207-7} 180-8} 207-1] 208-6} 180-3} 168-6} 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Dec Pl OAS reat i ne ae ae ee 204-3} 197-8} 156-2} 209-9] 184-9} 207-5] 210-4} 180-9} 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Jan. Ee CY OEE ahs es eee 196-0} 177-2) 151-8) 178-2] 177-6} 198-2) 206-1] 173-9] 162-4} 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
Bei at hide 04 Oar aes, cntiodre see 190-5} 168-2} 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7} 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Mariel aa ete RELA A Sea men 188-9} 167-1} 1389-1} 170-3} 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
FADE see LOA 0 ee nee Rn ety eee 187-6} 167-6] 164-3) 173-2] 160-5] 184-7) 200-6) 165-8] 155-5] 146-9] 193-9] 188-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by 
Provinces and Economic Areas 
BS-at Aprile LO¢G ERE nek 100-0 6-7 -2 3°8 2-7' 28-7 43-41 11-9 5:3 2-2 4-4 9-3 





Norr:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 

















Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 



























































Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages — 
at Employment Payrolls 
Apr. 1)Mar.1)Apr. 1]Apr. 1)Mar.1)Apr. 1/Apr. 1)Mar.1 Apr. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing yrs 8 Ao ce oe ence art hence 44-49} 44-39) 39-60) 120-8) 120-8) 120-2) 207-1] 206-6) 183-3 
Anti aluproducte—edillolem sme ent een anne 43-50} 42-82) 39-62) 117-8] 118-3] 122-6} 201-6] 199-3] 194-7 
TUE BHINE! HOW EAids ono cobinodae a0 dv bu bho seowho nb es 40-18) 40-07) 37-47] 140-6] 139-3] 128-8] 210-8] 208-3] 180-4 
Weatherproducte see chin ck pee ae ew ae 33-08} 32-93) 29-10} 110-8] 111-5] 111-2] 193-5} 193-7] 169-8 
Boo tarancdssh Ces wate sce) ena ey ene, Seer neo tae 32-18) 31-87) 27-80} 113-2] 113-4] 109-4] 205-2} 203-6] 171-1 
Icimiperandats productsmmen eee tan eee nn 39-33} 39-37] 34-01} 116-7} 114-5] 120-4] 212-5] 208-7] 194-5 
Rouchwandkdnesseds lumib enaneeen eatin ane 40-79) 40-85] 35-62] 107-7] 103-9] 110-1] 206-3] 199-4] 184-7 
1 ibaa aull AUN o ye oe ge ay Stee che eee ee tee ee ne oe 38-37} 38-16) 32-64] 154-4] 156-7] 154-0] 220-0] 222-2] 207-0 
@Ochemlombern products ee eee ee ree 35-95) 36-42} 30-92] 116-4] 114-9] 129-3] 226-3] 226-2] 217-6 
TPAbeyant, jOrROKElOCUS—=GOUIOKS, .. a2 aacgngoucdovdscaonbansace. 37-52) 37-28] 33-95) 121-4} 123-3] 123-9] 201-8] 203-7] 187-4 
ulprancinapen product sean ene teen reine enn 49-62} 49-74) 44-78) 137-9] 138-5} 138-9] 230-6] 232-3] 209-0 
Rulpancdgpa perenne erect a eee es ee 57-06) 57-59} 50-97] 126-7] 127-4} 132-9] 229-1] 232-4] 219-4 
AEH OVeVe jer WOLS ALOR Ste, creas eat never Meee are Pe een an 39-52! 39-53} 35-72) 162-9] 163-0] 156-2] 265-7] 266-0] 234-2 
Praises iG) HMO, acco coaseaseoacssnueras 46-10} 45-80) 42-31) 142-7} 143-5] 137-6] 220-7] 220-6] 195-1 
IRGOU DOV NR OIROGIIMOUS cae ai. cttid mat cee He Reine Boe ae 45-60) 45-77) 41-98] 125-0] 127-9} 139-7] 243-1] 249-8] 250-2 
Hextilemnroductsien eee nrewe gratia een, 39-23) 35-00} 30-46] 119-6] 119-3] 114-9] 220-2] 218-0} 182-7 
‘Alavaeeevel ., weeteim eal lov. os oso sccaoanceosoenesas 38-57} 38-57] 32-73] 116-0} 116-9] 113-8] 236-7] 238-5] 197-0 
Cottonnyarnancdsclothen een eee 38-21) 38-08} 31-76] 96-0} 96-3] 92-4! 190-3] 190-3] 152-8 
Woollenkyarntanciclotanp ne ti 36-89) 36-77} 31-60] 112-3] 113-8] 116-0] 230-6] 232-9] 205-5 
Artificial silk and silk goods.................] 40-65] 40-91] 35-08} 153-1] 154-0] 146-8] 335-7] 340-0] 277-9 
lslosnarcy ging! Meaty QO6CIS), oo nccacahagocesoaaaneees 31-42) 31-52} 26-30) 120-3] 121-7] 123-4] 208-5] 211-6] 179-0 
Garments and personal furnishings...............| 33-07] 32-44] 29-38] 131-0] 128-6] 117-2} 294-2] 215-9 179-4 
Otheniextileyprocucuse ner eee en te 36-99) 36-70} 32-52} 96-2} 95-4) 99-1] 176-0] 173-2] 156-0 
POD ECCO Me Ry ean Whe hc tM Rate Wicd ed a ck ile as 38-16) 37-49] 32-69] 125-0] 137-6} 112-8] 265-8! 287-2] 205-4 
digg Wheel ae SON, Ue ghL es Me ee aa Batis ain i ete ne) Ce ie 47-27) 47-10] 44-29) 157-3} 157-2] 156-0) 251-1] 250-1] 232-7 
Chemicals and allied products...................... 47-66] 47-46] 43-22) 96-8] 96-6] 95-9] 168-8] 167-8] 154-0 
Clay classiancdsstone products)... 0. nena. 45-23] 45-28) 40-38] 136-7] 136-4] 137-8] 251-4] 251-1] 223-9 
Bilectiie light.and powering oiccecmea oankd svecnna cn a: 47-83) 48-06] 44-75) 155-9} 155-8] 137-4] 236-7] 237-6] 194-3 
MUSCLE Caan tG ety nee ie ge Oh 47-96] 47-68} 41-99] 167-7] 168-1] 169-2] 301-1] 300-1] 263-7 
rongancystecly prod cuss ye neeee nr enenne ia nrane 49-45) 49-51} 43-84] 111-0) 110-8} 110-5} 180-2] 180-2] 159-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 51-78} 52-03] 46-95] 143-8} 143-4] 134-2] 201-6] 202-1] 180-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................| 47-21] 47-12] 43-02] 117-9] 118-6] 114-4] 194-7] 195-4] 172-0 
Aearcoudk aural aay EVES. 40505 60aneooonvacreaua. 50-47| 51-76} 44-54] 212-8} 211-5} 202-6] 397-3] 405-0] 341-3 
Wand -vehiclestand aircratt...)..-0.-.9..)0..500. 51-15} 51-30} 45-14) 102-8} 102-1) 98-4] 161-8] 161-2] 136-7 
VULOMMObileseand. pALtsheaee een meen ene 52-95) 53-33} 47-78] 116-3] 113-6] 112-8] 160-4] 157-6] 140-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 46-92) 45-77) 41-95) 82-9] 81-3] 113-0} 129-8! 124-1] 158-6 
Eleatin' eyepiece ae ae een ene en on 44-36] 44-30] 38-84] 149-9] 150-9} 143-2) 251-7] 253-0] 213-1 
Iron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.)............... 48-49} 48-23) 42-88) 98-3} 99-6] 103-5] 200-0] 201-6] 182-2 
oundry and machine shop products 47-35) 48-16} 40-83] 96-8] 97-8] 100-3] 216-8] 222-6] 179-3 
Other iron and steel products.................... 46-71) 46-45} 40-87] 100-8} 101-7] 103-3] 172-3} 172-8] 150-9 
Non-ferrous metal products...........6.¢.s00c0cee0-. 48-87} 48-22] 43-28] 120-4] 118-5] 119-1] 215-2] 208-9] 187-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... 53°88} 53-51} 48-59} 117-2] 116-5} 117-1] 215-5} 212-7] 193-9 
Mis @ol nme ols tae it aia an htc aneh oath c oh calc eed 38-25] 38-09] 33-76] 149-2] 150-2] 133-9] 271-7] 272-2] 209-6 
ROL OLN SPOT doen Re nabs reps, AUN eds ees, en 42-85} 41-01] 40-95) 119-2] 165-6) 172-6} 254-3] 337-9] 354-3 
UP ceeds Ae bat eR, en es eh ne 51-33) 51-62) 48-24) 96-3) 96-2) 95-3) 154-7] 155-4] 143-9 
oes anne NEAR SORA GEL Wintm rat Be ing Oe Hees heyy eh 47-75| 48-71] 48-29} 99-3] 101-9} 93-9] 186-4] 195-0] 178-2 
et ahicraredayy . el era tok ed Oe eens 8 2 54-19} 54-26] 49-92} 90-8] 89-6] 86-1] 135-6] 134-1] 118-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 48-46] 48-34] 43-44] 111-1] 109-6] 137-0] 198-4] 195-1] 220-5 
C OMIMMUMICA CLOTS 25 fii igs 8 Soe ons vied Sas dns aes 39-34) 39-63) 36-80) 188-1} 188-6] 175-4} 268-1] 270-9] 234-6 
PR CLeRT Die mdeieedh tune yee eet a AE Meee eke hd 44-81] 45-82} 39-08) 119-5) 119-7] 119-3] 210-1] 215-3] 183-0 
BL CIE GMO er wrens sae ry ee Sta. an ak RR eh ne 38-25] 38-34} 36-30] 207-5} 208-1] 192-5] 284-1] 285-7] 250-2 
PEARS POL lat Oi cae 0 ies eee akon ie tc wee de. 51-58) 52-02] 46-26) 137-0} 134-5] 134-1] 215-6] 213-6] 189-6 
Street railways, cartage and storage................. 45-44} 45-28) 41-58) 151-4] 151-2} 149-2] 235-5] 234-4] 212-6 
Steamenailwarsoperavions selena one ns 58-60} 58-61] 51-04! 132-0} 131-7] 132-0] 213-6] 213-0} 186-0 
Shipping and-etevedoring.. -.:<.s6 su. cs cccccas es: 41-22) 43-70} 39-31] 116-2] 103-6] 105-2] 184-5] 174-4] 159-5 
Construction and Maintenmance....................... 41-96) 42-42) 36-92] 101-9} 99-8] 94-1] 185-8] 183-9] 150-9 
LELIVUCCUNGT as a elon eget ere 1 ae ae eelen | eae ia ne! 44-96] 45-11) 39-08] 142-5) 140-2] 127-9] 224-0] 221-1] 173-6 
EPL AV neat ye ae Oe cee oeltee ey gs on 36-18} 36-75) 33-66] 70-7] 68-9] 69-2} 133-0} 131-6] 120-7 
RETURN See Sep se, Sed get Enna ee RUN Sie Nei 42-05) 43-11] 36-40) 86-9] 84-5} 81-9} 184-1] 183-4] 150-0 
Services (as indicated below).......................... 27-90) 28-04] 25-66) 141-8] 140-7) 138-2] 238-8] 238-2] 214-8 
dloteisaha restaurantes. thc cic oe eos tecmeen 26-14) 26-72} 24-01) 146-1] 145-2] 144-5] 252-7] 256-8] 229-2 
Bersonala(chietly, laundries) sae een 28-49) 27-74} 28-80} 126-8) 125-7] 128-1] 202-3] 195-2] 195-3 
EEA G Cremeans yo eye rs oie Bin perc kee et 36-76] 36-67) 33-67] 141-1] 140-3] 137-3] 217-5] 215-8] 194-9 
UCL Sree enn ti terse h 0 oe ay | aul 34-28) 34-22} 31-21) 138-3] 137-2] 135-7) 216-5} 214-4} 194-9 
NV OleRaLG Sree er iueere) bon k ey Bee Oo dag eae 42-99] 42-79) 39-77] 151-8] 151-8] 145-2) 219-7] 218-7] 194-6 
Fight Leading Industries.............................. 43-32| 43-27) 39-04] 122-9} 123-7) 122-2] 206-4) 207-5] 184-8 
HA AICE ere ie te rk, Seyi, Be ee oe le 41-13} 40-53) 38-56) 143-9] 143-9] 137-1] 203-8] 200-9} 182-2 
Banks aud trust companies. ...........¢..0¢o.-ee00c. 37-10} 37-12) 33-21} 155-0} 155-0} 144-9] 220-1] 220-3] 184-2 
iBrokeragevand:stockamarketyeasesee) aaa enna. 49-40} 48-54] 46-46] 154-1) 155-5} 158-0] 221-2] 219-2] 212-7 
PRAUPANC Omit eree nt eee eit = tre. 9 ies gett 46-20) 44-74] 45-30) 129-2) 129-0} 125-3] 185-9} 179-8] 177-2 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 43-22) 43-15} 39-02) 123-7) 124-5} 122-7] 206-3) 207-2] 184-7 
eee eee er Ore ee ree ee eae Ke ea ee a ee 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 
































Apr. 1, 1949 Mar. 1, 1949 Apr. 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing dee. cca eek ee eee cee 77-4 22-6 77-3 22-79 77-8 22°2 
ANIMAL GrOUNCTS —eCO1D1G summer eee eter aie ema or 81-5 18-5 81-4 18-6 82-8 17-2 
Buran dinroducts 44. steer ec os Cee ae 67-8 32-2 66°6 33-4 64-7 35-3 
eatherand: productssaus james tence centr 60-8 39-2 60:7 39°3 61-8 38-2 
Rootarandishoess. rote. e caret ee ee 56-9 43-1 56-8 43-2 57-8 42-2 
Ibarra orsre Bh evel PaO, sey ac as oc odbeme an wed coadec 91-6 8-4 91-5 8-5 91-8 8-2 
Rough and’ dressed lumiber......... «02... 94-7 5:3 94-7 5-3 94-6 5-4 
FP UTHTTUTe dy eee et Ne ed et reser acct eee 89-0 11-0 89-0 11-0 90-2 9-8 
Other lim berproducisae arenes dace ate 85-1 14-9 85-3 14-7 85:6 14-4 
Plantiprogucts=ccll les ipiastan eercerseeeeenn ae 68-4 31-6 68-3 ole / 68-4 31-6 
ulprand paper products seater cece te 80-2 19-8 80-0 20-0 80-5 19-5 
Pulp andspapercs mee vices one rene eemese 94-7 5-3 94-7 5-3 95-1 4-9 
Panersproductsmrrate cao t oma cc ten timee 62-8 37-2 63-0 37-0 64:7 35:3 
Prinbimeyand pu blstine secre peer ce ene 72-2 27-8 71-6 28-4 71-8 28-2 
ub beriprocnicts i eammei: cee ome ee eee 76-6 23-4 76:8 23-2 74-4 25-6 
‘Rextile products eeweatte tee cree ee ee 45-2 54-8 45-3 54-7 45-4 54-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth....... See gc ee als 63-0 37-0 62-7 37-3 61-7 38-3 
@ottonyarmandsclovow a eee nee ate 61-1 38-9 61-1 38-9 60-7 39-3 
Woollentyarnand cloth \,ensseeeerneeer 57-1 42-9 56-7 43-3 57-1 42-9 
Artificial silk and silk goods............ 68-5 31-5 67-7 32-3 65-7 34-3 
MGsienyaancalcnitiy OOC Siena aaa tree 35-7 64:3 35-4 64-6 35-5 64-5 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 29-6 70-4 29-8 70-2 30-0 70-0 
Othertextilemroductsn eee ene nee 53-1 46-9 53-4 46-6 54:6 45-4 
HE ODRCCOL Me ae ve erie lhe ay) eee ne 44.3 55-7 44-9 55-1 44-4 55-6 
IB Ver ages re me ter as cas ty 8 eos We ete til wee a 87-9 12-1 87-7 12-3 87-2 12-8 
Chemicals and allied products................... 75-8 24-2 75-9 24-1 76-5 23-5 
Clay, glassiand stone products... 4400 ee eee 89-0 11-0 89-2 10-8 87-6 12-4 
Hilectricuigitrand powers we eis eee ee ee 87-4 12-6 87-5 12-5 87-8 12-2 
lectricalfappanatusseeae eee ene een ee 71-3 28-7 72-0 28-0 70-6 29-4 
tronvandystes|jpnod uCctsaers-iat eee ate eee ere 92-5 7:5 92-5 7:5 92-9 7-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-5 4-5 95-5 4-5 95-6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 88-7 11:3 88-8 11-2 88-8 11-2 
Agricultural implements..4...0.... 5050250008 94-6 5-4 94-5 5-5 95-6 4-4 
Land vehicles and aireraft................... 94-2 5-8 94-3 5-7 94-7 5-3 
Automopilesyand pants eee eee cee ashe 89-0 11-0 89-0 11-0 90-0 10-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 96-9 Bjo1! 96-8 3-2 97-2 2-8 
iHeatinevappliancess-eeecke eee ee een 93-5 6:5 93-1 6-9 93-4 6-6 
Jron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............ 92-1 7-9 91-9 8-1 92-6 7-4 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 95-6 4-4 95-7 4-3 95-3 4-7 
Other iron and steel products................ 84-9 15-1 85-2 14-8 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...................... 86-6 13-5 86-3 13-7 85-5 14-5 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-3 8-7 91-2 8-8 91-0 9-0 
Miscellanecusitees cece ae oe eer cals ee ce 62-9 37-1 62-5 37-5 66:5 33-5 
MOS Simn Se dec tataet Meee teen. ctl eee eee 97-9 2-1 98-3 1-7 98-0 2-0 
SUT TY Re ane erm Et aiek-Aelion SA AER oe AS OAs Hen LO Liab 97-7 2-3 97-8 2-2 98-0 2-0 
CORTE eRe ett ee oe an a Pe Ne 99-0 1-0 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
Metallicioresiceeteee ec ate ek diate Oe ees te 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 94-0 6-0 95-1 4-9 96-0 4-0 
Communications 507.5 (fh. aes eee eh 47-0 53-0 46-8 53-2 47-3 52-7 
SAK) 6) ssiypintan A one et rent Melee ties” 5 Sew Ak oD 81-4 18-6 81-5 18-5 80-7 19-3 
‘Pelephones: srk sae cee eee aes 39-5 6-5 39-2 60:8 39-6 60-4 
Transportation arctic cnt ere 94-0 6-0 94-0 6-0 93-8 . 6-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 93-2 6-8 93-1 6-9 92-9 7-1 
Steamirailway operation steers eee eee 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93-8 6-2 
Sipping ancdistevcdoun eee tee eee 95-8 4-2 95-8 4-2 95-8 4.2 
Construction and Maintenance................... 97-7 2-3 97-7 2°3 97-7 2-3 
Binding 20s the ale ae ee ee rete eet eee 97-0 3-0 97-1 2-9 97-2 2°8 
Enighiwa yin oe See ae REL thee ee 97-5 2-5 97-4 2-6 97-3 2-7 
Dat Wa venir Ree eely ae PE LE 00) se werner csae 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-6 0-4 
Services (as specified below)....................... 48-2 51-8 48-5 51-5 48-0 52-0 
HOtelstand restaurants eee meee eee eee 50-1 49-9 50-5 49-5 50:3 49-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...................-- 38-6 61-4 38-8 61-2 43-1 56-9 
TPAC G ste eee be. pastas se abn See aed At 61-6 38-4 61-8 38-2 60-4 39-6 
Retail swipes hy co ech ee eee eee eer 55-5 44-5 56-0 44-0 53-8 46-2 
Wholedalemticc: tk tea eek corn pee erect ae 76-8 23-2 76-4 23-6 76-9 23-1 
Eight Leading Industries.......................... 78-2 21-8 78-5 21-5 78-6 21-4 
UMAR ee Buoiaie cece oe Ee ke 53-0 47-0 52-8 47-2 52-8 47-2 
iBankstand trust companics semen ii sae 49-4 50-6 49-4 50-6 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-7 35-3 64-7 35-3 65-5 34-4 
Tisurance Messe Lak ee eee ne eee 56-9 43-1 56-6 43-4 57-4 42-6 
Albinditstriess ec. yc te eee ane ee W741 22-9 77-4 22°6 77:5 22°5 
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TABLE C-6.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All ’ Non- All | Non- 

Manu- roe ie Durable Manu- Taio Durable 

factures oes Goods factures vais Goods 
No. No. No. cts cts. cts 
VT eel OA age she ab ue oem Gk 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Apr eee OGM Teo wee ee to Bee 44-4 44-6 44.2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
EAD IA nee OA fit Cor ean av ys 3. Maa 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
al tina Vote RL OAS Fe en) os Gone) ee 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
PCD em Ne et O41 Sme re Lee” pono, ee Loe 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Wi Wes ha SIE, AES Re Re Onan eis 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Dine tae LOA Sta 6 ooh cee a al ER, Duy 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
INDE aaen ieee OAR EL ee te mae eT Mabe 9 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
Une mee lees OAS ek hi ee RN 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
Juve ee LOAS SS Veo ee SRP es AP ig 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
PACE eee] O43 ei ears Me ie, eee Bea) 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
DED Gmelin] O48. ee tee) Oe ead Bs hoe 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
OCC yee Lie LOLS ae Mee ane Orbe eee 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
ING Vau Lape LOR PAG ie Ae, eae 8 43-1 43 «2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
1D ecramme lem 04 Ce ere ort ROO TS OF LE, 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
“i> gals, GIVE Ren. Siecle 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
HC pamela 104 Omer tn he na) at ee Some 1 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Is | ale pal EE ee ohne ee ei wel ean 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
SNE aul beng) 4” LR) Oe SAP, a iia Ney 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-1 105-7 90-2 








*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of 
January 1, and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 



































Durable Non-Durable 

All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 

Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ 
LUN ose" A ae a ee a a 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
ADU MEA dee OAGS ARI h ee Rex, Be eles: 32-69 30-37 35-34 33-49 30-30 27-32 
JN gh ats pci Ely eae mes eee em ee, 35-87 Bono, 38-59 36-80 33-38 30-39 
“LO Cer a CS eet: Peeing Saale hoe 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
DCD aane 1104S 0 ints perce hoe cin he. aces ee 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
MGT Tar ome OAS Sherine 8 soe 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
pn Dre tL OAS eat ome bee td wa we. 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
avon lie VL OAS Orde, SP ye ets 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
DDO E Vea LOd See acer et fie. 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
RU ema Ve LOS ah eo ee ee es 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
AUB eee Lome UA has Apter oy. kee 41-32 39-03 44-00 41.92 38-83 36-04 
DED Ue mm lUAS thee caw eee fact ee Ae 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
OS Me UA Ge wy Minn de vig, 42-74 40-68 46-12 44.43 39-63 36-98 
IN Orme Uae POA a wee po eplytc, AME sine oi 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 7:76 
MSC Mmm LOA Sey Wey Ge ie ke Oe 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
SALE ECD S| RE Nik 7 Ne Gan el tie ell CR 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Tie em NGA erik ot Ue ee 44.04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Miaiprae len O00" Seek ich s on a4 Peo, 44.27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
PS Dr Ment MEL OO ete chee, Dice.) et oe eye S| 44.39 42-08 47-45 45-66 41-47 38-43 

1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
sik» April 1, { March 1, | April 1, April 1, { March 1,| April 1, 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
POV COLian tamer eae. cee ek, een Mf lee Bp | 43-9 44-0 43-3 87-8 86-9 81-8 
Dewebrulswitis ite tee. bikie nt) A Ootn. ite 45-0 45-4 44-2 89-6 88-6 80-1 
Cie bOcoe cc mev. \ ee katie de ae OMe ae” 44-5 44-5 42-8 89-1 88-4 80-6 
SOUDAUIO f panei tec ene 16) Sao aide ORES ote cy 42-3 42-6 41-1 102-9 102-5 93-5 
Mantas eet een cise, Ne eect ee ae 42-9 42-8 42-5 95-5 94-7 85-1 
BRBKALCHOW ANGEL Hecke nhe, (RE Nn pl eine 42-8 42.7 43-2 98-9 99-4 89-2 
FA LSOn Aine, Cua iy eet id an Aw Nn eke oe Aen 42-6 42-4 42-1 99-6 100-0 88-4 
BIOS OLU TD IG a hits) oan tee terme Un lt ee 38-6 37-4 37-5 118-8 118-5 106-3 
BlOutrrate ee eh ein ee ae ee 43-0 42-7 41-4 94-1 93-5 84-8 
LORS GIG it Aart teh ot Sears Oy NABI: Ca aC GC Be 41.2 41-4 39-7 102-3 101-7 93-2 
Par toner te fen ee ee ee ees ocr SE peeing 42-6 43-1 42-0 109-1 109-7 97-7 
PCENIDER Cee ein eee ieee ene ne ee 42-4 42-4 42-0 94-7 93-9 84-5 
PM BRCOUVOr I ey eat nets eres re are nec 37-8 36-1 37-0 116-3 115-4 105-3 

a NIE on eee OT 
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TABLE C-9._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


——————————————————————————————————————————"”C”R+_NWTNMW@$WMNWMWWTVTVVVO. 
—IIISSESEea=Se___eeeeee_OOO__—  —— ——— ——— — —  — "" .00€«wC¢#ChO wl ee 


Average Average _ 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 

Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries ————— | Sa 

Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. , Mar.; Apr 
1; 1949|1, 1949]1, 1948 ie 1949|1, 19491, 1948|1, 1949 1, 1949|1, 1948 

No. | No. | No. c Cc. c. $ $ $ 
Manifacturimgen cies eee ile clens so psidie ayeiel ee Semisiotete sass 42-9| 43-0} 41-6} 98-1] 97-6] 89-0] 42-08] 41-97] 37-02 
*Durable manufactured goods............022cceeeceees 43-2) 43-2] 41-8! 105-7] 105-3] 95-6) 45-66} 45-49) 39-96 
Non-durable manufactured goods................-0005 42-6| 42-7] 41-4] 90-2] 89-6] 82-1) 38-43] 38-26) 33-99 
‘Animal products—ediblenmsee ceaseless eos eieiace sos - 42-9} 42-1] 43-1] 95-9] 95-5) 87-1] 41-14] 40-21) 37-54 
(Dairy plrloductseeeererecehiccs sore eee teers 47-3] 47-7) 46-8] 74-1] 74-41 73-6} 35-05] 35-49] 34-44 
IM Gat PEO GUCES Semmes ercire steutiers co lsieic she osucielsier ae excioncieseusts 42-6] 42-2) 42-3] 105-3} 105-2} 95-7) 44-86] 44-39] 40-48 
eather PrOoductsease meee a inis ce.ct blers siete Peceee re eterici ss 41-7| 41-7} 37-9] 74-0] 73-5) 70-3} 30-86] 30-65) 26-64 
eather boots an GishOescsencse ce centre caer 42-0} 41-8} 88-1) 71-0] 70-6} 66-7] 29-82) 29-51) 25-41 
nal Gf riaal as) pi siaofe Wis Cas aces BET RO OOROe Ge tieo OLicn Ao caer AP 41-7] 42-0} 39-3) 89-8} 89-1] 81-7| 37-45) 37-42) 32-17 
Roughtand dressed: lumlberis cecilia seis ae 41-2} 41-5] 38-8} 95-1) 94-2 7-1} 39-18} 39-09] 33-79 
GOnCaINGTS eee rE te iclopins coins steretoeete wes cieteiee chee 41-6] 43-1} 39-7) 80-6] 81-0} 74-9] 33-53] 34-91! 29-74 
ACUI NICUEes eee ceo oes Scien camer eneeamie 42-4} 42-4] 40-0) 85-4] 84-9] 76-9] 36-21) 36-00} 30-76 
*Musicalanstrimaentse mrss macrteeclesictirs starterseorerersractstae 44-71 45-4} 41-1) 84-3] 83-2) 76-2] 37-68) 37-77) 31-32 
Plant products=-edi bles soetbmce selena aeceiae sea ae 42-3) 42-5) 41-5] 77-8) 77-2! 70-7| 32-91) 32-81} 29-34 
Flour and other milled products..................4. 42-9] 43-2) 42-6) 94-2] 92-4) 85-3] 40-41) 39-92) 36-34 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.................-.-+- 40-0} 41-1] 37-6] 77-9! 77-6} 67-0] 31-16] 31-89) 25-19 
iBreadandabalsenyeprOGUCtSis ascites eet: ABN CBO cose e Oe? | LO | eee Soe Oto oe (| eee 
@hocolateand cocoa products: ..-siee racers rr 41-2} 41-2] 39-3] 66-2] 65-1] 61-4} 27-27) 26-82] 24-13 
Bulplandipaper products seas cr leei ere etrrtice eee eae 44-7| 45-1) 44-8] 107-8] 107-2} 96-5] 48-19] 48-35] 43-23 
Pulprand! paperarcnescas soccer cece serene rte 48-0] 48-7] 48-6] 113-8] 118-7} 100-7] 54-62] 55-37) 48-94 
IPAVerMTOCUCUS Sn. stouisein ees eieleeietecs icles cicle oreretavolorerer erste 42-2) 42-5) 40-7] 83-4! 83-1] 77-8] 35-19] 35-32] 31-66 
Printing ang puolishingeyeceeeetee etree mceee ee atice 40-6] 40-7) 40-9} 112-1) 110-0} 100-7) 45-51] 44-77) 41-19 
Ub ber PLOdUGtS Sa Hua ere cee Gai ce nie eave store tio cher 41-5] 41-7] 41-6) 105-1} 105-5} 96-0) 43-62] 43-99) 39-94 
Textile: products: waco cree ci-ic7actaislalvensintatorae ele paeter creek 41-6] 41-8! 39-4) 79-1] 78-4} 70-6} 32-91) 32-77) 27-82 
GWinrl, seven EhaGl GOWsle, coccnboo uous soasanosdoooboane 44-1] 44-4) 42-3] 83-1! 82-5} 72-1] 36-65) 36-63} 30-50 
Cottontyarn and cloth. 225.05 sete aera roe nie 43-1] 43-2} 41-5) 85-4] 85-0) 72-3) 36-81] 36-72) 30-00 
Woollentyannvandecl otlmessternrerieaientaetereerser ce ieteen: 43-8] 43-8} 41-4) 78-5! 78-6) 70-8} 34-38} 34-43) 29-31 
Sillaandlartiicalisilksgoodsyssreeaae eet ae cee cen 45-7| 46-6] 44-3} 84-1] 82-9] 73-1) 38-43] 38-63) 32-38 
Elosiery~and knits sods tae eo shee aoe orien aaet 40-9! 41-7] 37-9) 73-3] 72-2) 65-0} 29-98) 30-11) 24-64 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 38-8] 38-5] 36-3] 75-8] 75-4) 70-4] 29-41] 29-03) 25-56 
TODACCON Ma Eee Tatton eee re RT oe lice eee 41-0| 42-8} 87-8} 83-3} 80-2} 73-6] 34-15} 34-33) 27-82 
BOVELALCS art wee ET Tene orate aecce craestnnce at etter 42-2) 41-7] 42-5) 98-9) 98-9) 89-7] 41-74) 41-24! 38-12 
Distilediandemaliliquor-aeeeecmaeee cece 41-2} 40-8} 41-8} 103-7] 103-5) 93-1] 42-72] 42-23] 38-92 
Ghemicalsandialliediproductsserariec eos ieee 43-6] 43-6] 42-7) 98-2} 97-9] 90-0} 42-82] 42-68) 38-43 
Drussancdemecdicinesss..- eae se eee ese eee 41-0} 40-3] 41-1] 81-7) 81-1] 74-3} 33-50] 32-68) 30-54 
*+Clayaclassand Svonemprocductsnacmeacerm mami: seisieier 45-3] 45-3! 43-7] 96-0] 95-9} 88-1] 43-49] 43-44) 38-50 
Glass) prod uctsss ci aoe ee ee ene en Slee sione ee Seen yerees 45-2) 44-9] 43-3] 91-8} 91-8] 883-3] 41-49) 41-22] 36-07 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-5] 46-6} 45-1] 95-2] 94-8) 87-3] 44-27) 44-18] 39-37 
*Hlectrical apparatuses te. dacs etka ie ciers sierecverieleteloreeralereere 41-4] 41-5} 40-6] 109-7) 108-5] 95-9] 45-42) 45-03] 38-94 
Heavy electricaltapparatusit..-mcsae cereiae ste neiiceie 43-3] 43-6] 42-3] 120-3] 119-4] 104-7] 52-09] 52-06] 44-29 
“Trontancssuee sprocductsete nites. eae eee ier 43-7| 43-7] 42-5) 110-1] 109-8) 99-6] 48-11] 47-98] 42-33 
Crude, rolled and Eee DEOUUCUS: ee nts eee 45-0] 45-3) 45-2) 112-5] 111-7} 101-5] 50-63] 50-60] 45-88 
Primary i ATOWIANGUSCCCL Aeron sels ins eciteereismteneeeeteee: 45-1] 45-4) 45-5} 113-7] 112-8} 103-3] 51-28] 51-21] 47-00 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................+.e0+- 43-8} 43-8} 43-3] 102-9) 102-5] 93-9] 45-07] 44-90] 40-66 
Alsriculgunraleimp! emientsesa mac. seieeis cre cictee ance er 43-2| 44-4] 41-4] 114-8] 115-2) 105-8] 49-59) 51-15] 43-80 
iand>vehiclestandkaircrattermere mere cee tee tn ae nice: 43-7| 43-5] 42-7) 115-0] 115-2) 103-0] 50-26; 50-11] 43-08 
Railwavyarollinsestockwecsanee tein ec aaee 45-6] 44-9] 45-5) 111-9] 112-1] 96-4] 51-03] 50-33] 43-86 
Automobiles’and partSiandess ce occ erties eaeveree ce 41-6; 41-6] 40-1] 122-0] 122-3) 112-7] 50-75) 50-88] 45-19 
NGroplan CsiandsPALtss oe acc ins deiemies mos ett eee 44-0} 44-8} 40-0} 101-9} 103-0) 96-0} 44-84) 46-14] 38-40 
Steel shipbuilding‘and repairing). see arece ees eee 42-7} 41-8] 40-9] 107-0] 105-6] 100-9] 45-69) 44-14] 41-27 
ironiand steeliftaprication mn. e:sisee meen ere eerie 42-6] 42-8] 40-4] 103-7] 103-4] 96-2] 44-18] 44-26) 38-86 
Hardware, toolsiang cutleryarccssee ecco ie deco ce 43-2} 43-6] 40-6] 97-8] 98-1] 89-1] 42-25] 42-77] 36-17 
Foundry and machine shop products................... 42-4] 43-6] 40-6] 109-0} 109-0} 97-4] 46-22) 47-52) 39-54 
Sheetunetaliworks ane ccciec cece oee oe cine 42-9] 42-1] 41-5} 100-0} 100-0} 91-0} 42-90) 42-10] 37-77 
* Non erroussmeve laprocuctase asennad cite crericiecaieas 43-7) 43-3] 42-4] 105-8] 104-9} 95-7) 46-23) 45-42) 40-58 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores.............. AO)| ZBI oe. o5 « HEWGsoO]! WMaoayy 3 51-84] 50-11]...... 
Aluminumand 16s pLoguetses serene ene eee AVA) ABO cn oer Moe SOYA ooo te 43-84] 42-93]...... 
Brass andccopper miley e seleatccier meister tartare: 42-5) 42-9) 40-8} 102-5) 102-5} 92-8] 43-56] 43-97) 37-86 
iINon-metallicimineral productsssae eee ence 42-1] 41-7] 42-1} 116-4] 116-1) 106-0} 49-00] 48-10} 44-63 
Petroleum: andats products-sfeene retort ne 41-0] 40-7] 41-9] 124-5] 123-9} 112-8) 51-05] 50-43) 47-26 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 42-0] 42-0) 39-8] 84-4) 83-7] 78-6} 35-45] 35-15] 31-28 
BME eae Pe a a tee ae es eee Steals 42-3) 42-5) 42-3] 117-6] 118-1} 110-7) 49-74] 50-19] 46-83 
Coal aan ee See OE Oe oR ECR ocr 36-6] 37-4] 38-6] 127-3] 127-6] 124-8] 46-59] 47-72) 48-17 
Meta llic:ores per criececis scien cetneetterratr es ae errors 45-5| 45-5) 44-2) 115-5] 115-9] 108-3) 52-55] 52-73) 47-87 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).ee....-.---222e2ee: 42-5] 42-5) 43-4] 105-2) 105-3} 95-2] 44-71] 44-75) 41-32 
Local Transportation?.....................eeeeeee eens 45-5) 45-7) 44-4) 98-4) 98-1) 92-4) 44-77] 44-83) 41-03 
Building Construction..................... cece eeeeees 40-4) 40-8} 37-6) 109-0} 108-0} 99-1) 44-04) 44-06] 37-26 
Highway Construction..................... cece eee ees 38-9} 40-3) 36-6) 87-2] 85-7) 81-1] 33-92) 34-54) 29-68 
Services (as indicated below).............ceccccceecceces 42-6} 42-4) 43-1] 63-0) 63-8] 56-2] 26-84] 27-05} 24-22 
Hotels:and restaurants: mm saarine ceric els: oeialeeotta aratete ene 43-4] 43-4] 44-0) 62-2) 63-7) 54-6] 26-99] 27-65] 24-02 
Personali(chieily laundries) is we aseode aceite eee 41-2} 40-6] 41-3] 64-6] 64-1} 59-4] 26-62] 26-02] 24-53 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows —Feb. 1, 1949, 224-9; Mar. 1, 1949, 226-6; Apr. 1, 1949, 228-3; at Apr. it 
1948, the index was 198-7. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours worked and hourly and weekly wages D.B.S. Real wages computed by Research and Statistics) 















































Index Numbers (Av. 1946100) 
Average Average Average 

Date Hours Hourly Weekly ene Average 

Worked Earnings Earnings Weekly Cost of Real 
per Week ec Lie Living Weekly 
peep Earnings 

cts. $ 
Week preceding 

January el OA Siu oe eee aoe 46-1* 70-0 Sone 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February ame | OAD ecm: 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March LS LOAD eve ees ake 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Me OAD ee rere es 45 -6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May Lee O4 Drees eee ees 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June Lape OA 5 es eet needs er 44.3 70:3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July el OAR cee iene 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August | Rae OA een eatin ncrce 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September Ly LOAS Sinem oat 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Pepe LOA Dearne: aoe ke 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November TRE OAD ey eee eee. 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December eee OAD ee eres crpecac: 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January etme 4 Gee cere gris 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February el OA Gesu erator: 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March IE OA Geert ee te oe 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April POA Gann ietite ie 44.4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May ileal 0-4 Green er tar ee 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June Ey 1946 Pony ease 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Res OA Geen ena 49.4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August te el YR ec tera rier aees 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September (ae OA Cae eee 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October TRS OAC es artes oe 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November Ue OA Gees ere 42.4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December Le OAC meas cae 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January ae OAs ere AO 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February TRL GA VS ete ee, 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Te LOA oes ae 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April econ LOA athe tence: 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May EP GA eens ok oie 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June in BARC Ee eceuh las ieeae 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July ee LOA eae ee ocr, ert 42-0 80:8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1 ee COA ets. 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September be. AR Re 2 Bla is oe 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1s LBA Vereen san 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November (|) A (epee a ere 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December Lea G4 [ace oe ok Ne 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January ee  , Aramerenstera cat ‘Bole 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February ‘Let O04 Site Beret err k 42-§ 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Lee OAS Ree ae 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April ‘Lee OA Sie ee nee 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 IDPS 103-7 
May Tee OAC ae eee 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June TEA TOA SNe sa ounce 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-9 
July [ee OA Sie ec eee 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August TROP LOA SE Wee ke 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September Lee LOA Rar aioe ee 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October Te el GAS een tes 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November ea OA See yee eee 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1g LOA Sea cM meee 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January * Teer 1.04 Deere ccts 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February Day 94 OI ce oun oter 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1 Los Oe ere 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1S LO 4 ONL) eee eee 42-9 98-1 42-08 139-2 129-0 107-9 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into and index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 
1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH* 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ca A ek I ae sh i ls ee ets |v askew 
June, LEG BIRLS PRUE (Ao) Ors Propel eRWRe Nis Ay. 123,691 50,055 173,746 46, 309 23,597 69,906 
June, LOA ine ies ee ae ck Cae Nake 67,314 46,794 114,108 170, 149 40,255 210, 404 
June, LYRE Sergent ket UL ea an ON 62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 33), all 126,481 
June, VAS er Ae een LN elt hcg 37,126 23, 240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130,925 
July, LOA ean, eee erat LL ki oa p Ln 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August, UT aac CAMs 0, A eR a 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 Bye Cina: 96,273 
September! Gases Cen ok a alg 39,341 24,349 63,690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October, 104 Siverrs Moree peeve ee ork oe Ts bl oe 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
INowem ber fh, C1049 Ne vem n ieee nL PV Re Se 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
Decombers AO4S eg te peer he ee on & 17,841 16, 808 34,649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January, 1040 irs Ree ete tery ia oe een Mg DD 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36, 185 186,659 
February, 104 OR CEPT ct tesla ey een a 10,026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 
March, ARSE AN ek ys 278 Wem nea tes I EES 10, 187 13,544 23,731 | 209,866 51,898 261,764 
April, TU As Ak Sy Nee TN ES i Oh 14, 444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May, 104 ORM e trie n J 2. 2b. 2 Bee iM ie Red 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203, 726 
June, O40: CL) nie eee ft |) a Gave Satie paler 23,539 24,035 47, 574 113,489 41,359 154,848 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
(*) Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 28, 1949* 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Cte reese mere eee ee oe IN, Ae ES oy SN ey 
Change from 


March 31, 1949 











Industry Male Female Total 
Per- 
Absolute centage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 1,973 699 2,672 +254 +10-5 
OSU E Aish Weighs Aa riven Heh aad A tk a! Us ah 1,242 15 1,257 +933 +288 -0 
HID WOO Lee AOU ae cava Non DAS Ree Bey 895 3 898 +871 +3225 -9 
Nata ber sie ee netic, chsh ented rN iN HS aaa ee pty ca ag 287 6 293 +103 +54-2 
Other logging ik a Rope gnee ay hha) a hs tcl 60 6 66 —41 —38-3 
DUE nate R et T e  d Ae a ok a ce: 915 22 937 +46 +5-2 
0/0" EeSdveO ns) ite a ibe DiS neem a AE: EMRE Fs 55 - 55 —14 —20-3 
Metallic ores— 
Tron St. Wa eee Ne ee 31 — 31 +4 +14-8 
Golds RRs OL erat a) 545 3 548 —53 —8-8 
Nickel rear a hen eee ee dens ui 130 = 130 +69 +113-1 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 120 14 134 +27 +25 -2 
Prospecting and oil producing 34 5 39 +13 +50-0 
Manufacturing) 0100)..Sc i ed ne 4,576 4,987 9,563 +1,916 +25-1 
Food and kindred produete.?........................, 764 545 1,309 +605 +85 -9 
Textiles apparel ete. true! Sie ue lee eb 380 2,856 3, 236 +208 +6-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products 600 10 707 +234 +49-5 
Pulp and paper products and printing 446 Do 701 —30 —4-1 
Chemicals and allied products 180 148 328 +92 +39-0 
Products of petroleum and coal 51 11 62 +8 +14-8 
fubber productey es an set kid ol ae Poy, Ue AR Ua 53 58 111 +46 +70-8 
Deather and productae eit, eed ete aban 176 381 Hayy +103 +22-7 
Stone, clay and glass products 184 32 216 +43 +24-9 
Tron-and steel and products: o...\..0s.ucnecu.. cde. 302 121 423 +57 +15-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products 335 81 416 +197 +90-0 
Machinery ii (ste (iganenne iPM ae ta, ie see 304 57 361 +47 +15-0 
Electrical equipment and products 184 134 318 +97 +43-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 617 201 818 +209 +34-3 
Constriction; 20, {eee et ei eee Lew ah 3,379 69 3,448 +1,933 +127-6 
Transportation and Sipraged tees ot ee 1,356 129 1,485 +638 +75-3 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities... ......... 282 327 609 +28 +4-8 
EAC Cari OSA ose heehee cent ett, WN pS Vela dpa les Se 2,987 3,132 6,119 +1,808 +41-9 
Wholesglon cot pee enon heats he Le Pie oe Kory 958 578 1,536 +440 +40-1 
ELOLALL Name Ai os MMMM ts ccke Tak Wlar eran CA Ti) 2,029 2,554 4,583 +1,368 +42-6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 836 1,060 1,896 +122 +6-9 
Service. AOA Cicthhc ecu ns atin Hieron pean eee eas eM ee Co meuee 2 4,124 11,418 15,542 +4,589 +41-9 
EUDLO, Hemet mae seats tec te kn. vy nyL be Ut bee 52 621 1,773 +587 +49-5 
Domiesticnsnc a Mie tt ty wie he, en 165 5,562 5,727 +1,085 +23-4 
Porsonal sa egieen Ub meee i Mi aia peas Cg neler 1,461 4,695 6,156 +2,341 +61-4 
Other weryice res) tesla Ae gtd emi Bene 1,346 540 1,886 +576 +44-0 
All Industries ern irs 1 enn hd, ee wee 21,670 21,858 43,528 +12, 267 +39-2 


* Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT APRIL 28, 1949* 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 993 369 362 3,812 825 4,637 
(CUES AIM ai desi to om CARER He SoS one ume aan ae 1,504 ae tte 5,616 7,010 11, 423 18, 433 
SESE VOLK OLS Saar rEVe cutee aus Sel Sicioete Peitncn trie a chanaus eens 2,166 1,685 3,851 3,827 6,429 10, 256 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,348 10,490 11, 833 12,303 7,638 19,941 
Seal TT OMNI ene aioe fe ee tens, orcns. hed) Meme aunls sie Ratnceen factors Ogi seve serde ents 36 2,447 on 2,468 
/Nvqekoulheaine) fail UNS aA) Go nnn aa 6004 SedeadDodaeooo. 2,081 47 2,128 1, 833 396 2,229 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers.................00- 7,769 3,554 iiee2s 62,477 7,924 70,401 
imayoyel epael aun bevel joroyelWOUS, cnosd0ccaeueedouncobe 146 38 184 1,298 ie, 2,030 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. Be OCR et REE Ie rN So Dan 2). {iyo 2,754 1,330 4,082 5,412 
Lumber and wood products Litera eros ole Sete 1,266 1 1,267 4,003 107 4,110 
iPad), jose uavel OANBNVE, ona a nous ou vodanssbunead 152 40 192 472 298 770 
Leanne iG NKECINCUS. onan aonosaoneocscucHeance 144 282 426 822 260 1,082 
Stoner clayeand lass produGusanaccm ee edema si = 44 3 47 190 18 208 
Netaliworlein ore es ee eee er Sines) ae tei sais 681 26 707 7,569 331 7,900 
EGLectrica leer eee ernie ie incertae centaur 86 46 132 Bly 202 1,519 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. DH We teste nes ara. 6 Dik 344 52 396 

IM IBTWRRVER, 5 occs 8 ee ahaa Rectorate WoO Soo Comremeco Se tratre cwGrare PE A tele Sista ORs 232 We I as Saas 1,014 
WONSUTUCTION Stee er cerca eas oar weg eee 1,778 1 1,779 18,340 2 18,342 
Transportation (except seamen).. Pade Pent ee 861 2 863 11,247 50 11,297 
Communications and public utility... Oe a et eee aes AQM ieee tans shee 40 350 2 Bow 
Ghigeye\e) Grivel SEAN MGOssoo4 db do cban horheasnesbornane 334 379 713 1,168 535 1,703 
Other skilled and semi-skilled................... 1,477 147 1,624 8,145 1,037 9,182 
LOLEIMCT Mee eee ee ee ee ere hie ees 110 a 117 1,309 130 1,439 
FAPPLEN CIC OSH oerecec tee eis et Qe vera omen oencekinte ayes 170 49 219 3,559 86 3,645 
WnsikilledawWorkersuaeeee rent eee eee 5,781 1,583 7,364 65,085 10,276 75,361 
MGOUEANGELODACCOMMAC REET eee mites 246 402 648 2,246 2,020 4,573 
Humbenandelumber productems.sese eee a 291 37 328 3,109 365 3,474 
Metal wOLkin Core eerer natant at tas Aa uae stony 2 261 85 346 1,888 183 2,071 
(CONS tRUG LION mee ets CER hci eee tree helen ge HO We wos aoe 1,485 De PAGES elliot conker cee 11,779 
Othenunskullediworkersee anime ieee 3,498 1,059 4,557 46,063 7,401 53, 464 
TOCA Aree a ee eee eae 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 





* Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS FOR 
THE MONTH OF APRIL 1949* 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 








Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
ANpaaouilliuiitey, J is anna, Wey outer. sono egee ver once on dos ormYGdanemsonen neemenc 56 1,462 1,282 1,140 
EGO LTO eee ets he NR OT na oR VOR iste: aay A teeiele os Sete Male cio re aah acca haha ap 642 232 210 
WAY ENTE LOVES. case sheen Bud Ri cok UREN ee ORE RIEL OM aC ToC ca CL ee eT 394 391 269 
NV IGNOUOTRENGR ATEN AY dae, Screen Of au het ry oto eae ROih cir eae cae FNS BaP eee ERE A COLT on iy Cicat coc eer ere by, UAL 4,929 3,121 
Ides! cuavall Isiiavelerel i oROCMOUSE. 06 nous gcuseus oo coh aosoe 10 oeHeo an Rood mea 1,013 992 562 
Mextilesmapparel-elCwatcn cusmn cites Aen oeice cubis oeicire says ie Son oak 3) Se ere Meco 854 643 399 
Wumbemandsimishea limber prod uctcnene aren nme entice rieirinmice eee 562 556 379 
ulprandspaper pLoductearaicy prin bin keer ere eet terete entre cis toler 363 370 258 
@hemncalstancsalivedanrociucts reenter mtr rrertete iieen ener tener ee eae rare 172 171 93 
Products on petroleumrand (Coal anaemrer econ eae PO eee hea 78 76 52 
AUD DETEDLO CU Chae mee ee ieee teeta Aes Cee cron rete ieee or cca tome oeeret iscere 74 66 40 
Gea LNeIeanl Gs DL OCUCGS Meee ee eter eet ete ote ee ona chien creatine eer oue aces ike 160 100 
Stouesclayvaandeclass productowm eseenitenmercisie ener eeie cures sitar te ar 199 199 136 
linongancdastecliancspro CUCLSM eh aaear ene aeeciere in eam taer tor Re take cot cok 304 334 210 
INIONELELLOUSHIMe La Sian caprOoduUCcter ana ermeeecn acme ra aren 266 231 157 
INA CHIME Vee eet cae ee ee Meee fetein, aera cre tesa sear aniale tasyuuite 295 297 187 
leernicalvequipmenniandepLroductarn eee eee tr eerie ria eratn erie ita 186 176 100 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................-5. 633 658 448 
G@OnStructi Ones ee oe ee Te eae a nee. o Ai clean stasis stot 3,046 2,893 2,124 
ALANS PORTA LLONIAN Ce SCOLACC Aaa eemee Prarn aT tem Crete ener a eee Sennen ra aieeher ers ai 1213 1,110 801 
Communications send Other eublichUtilitiesmerae wm were ternal aie errr 220 197 119 
AURAL, dasa aig ARS RRL oR yes et te A coe Nee et Cie oct HUES a ee NS nee 3,295 3,399 1,839 
inancespnsurance wivealakists be sae ena een atm coir sie eieit ti 422 372 198 
Srv CO me Mere Aecwe atte tes aa ary Mite ns os EMO Capac va Hon Richiome era al otene iw wm ererenaues dices 8,182 6, 228 4,324 
PATLED TRUS UIC Reenter ns aeare ae eee ances Sean ee ra ec ie nl Maerahaiale uke aes bi 24,047 21,033 14,145 


ED 


Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 1, TO APRIL 28, 1949 



































Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled Placements Unplaced 

during end of end of 

period period Gaunt period 
Newfoundland......................... 114 44 — 4,292 
Comer iB rocks see ee ert bb 21 — 410 
Grands Hall seen eee Se ee eee) ikl 1 — — 475 
PCS I OMNES: eer eae eee nhs wu 87 | 92 Sif aoa 3,407 
Prince Edward Island.................. . 306 261 48 2,110 
Charlottetown seen etek a 201 194 38 1,353 
PUIIMeTSd ects cot ee ee 105 67 10 757 
NOVA: SCOUlA se eee ee er 2,483 1,350 437 14,333 
ATUNOrSE pe uiae. Soe eee es 62 —_ 516 
Bindgowater1.0- ts ee, ons 62 27 787 
PPAULaS ee ere 1 deen olen 1, 260 977 234 3, 658 
invernesss ee nee eS re | Lo: 18 — 357 
ECentVIG nea ean impress 8 ae 120 96 1,251 
GT VOrpOOl sas ee sre Sette er ee oe 13 229 
New Glasgow sosnthaiee ly Me ce 196 33 65 1, 660 
PDTING HILL A eee e Ne ek ae 11 = = 287 
NONE YG HOt b Gti de Bocas BREE I eee 583 122 114 3,621 
AWE Niaeee a bk ee a ee 120 63 732 
Yarmouth-Shelburne................... 38 16 1,235 
New Bruns witK:s20:..0<.3ss.26s.s00c 1,957 1,020 288 12,067 
DAE LUTSue tee ieee ces eA aed ae 45 12 Uh ayy 
Wamp bellign ntase Monta oak tale ee 128 43 42 826 
I GIMIMABtONS eb tont acca arable 317 234 3 879 
Hrederictony.¢ a2. eth. uses ec te 238 118 31 564 
MIN bare een rere eee) Sil kobeee 48 — 248 
Mon ctonsi te. Wy oat cash n oe Seek 555 286 133 3,218 
INO WORSULE ian eat ars 612k ok eae 45 5 — 729 
Dalit] Ont s G hais ce eae eae 449 255 67 3,309 
Staplophen mytins. acc nee nek. bec. 26 13 3 646 
SUSSO RE RAR areca. A eee 53 25 i 160 
POOCBOOE I oan. sth oy han ea dt 60 24 1 371 
Qilebect eee en eas 17,655 9,556 807 64,865 
PSDERLOS clot oe teen tole task g tne Ge 122 14 — 274 
WeAIbaINOUs: "eee ts eS 79 52 5 496 
Picktaghanis. 442,84. docu cote dd hee 84 57 — 524 
CO ausapecal cn ee Gg eee 18 13 — 619 
CHSNCLer ety Ae ee Ae bate gl 68 20 — 1,085 
Chicoutimi? sce te can ee 304 106 — 2,555 
OUD CRTC WS Rree eae tee Oe ona Sei 21 1 — 273 
Drummond villeseis0s evokes lle. 173 50 — 1,073 
AIMUAMT Pesaro cee eee ee 18 39 — 329 
PEND ey hte oe ean ee 135 44 13 925 
TS steerer ie See Bet pal Oo 482 205 1 1,696 
PONOLID. Ath atest ua hee 139 118 7 922 
PCIE Vid eel icin: bong ke, tee ti 71 40 — 355 
Da Malbaie.n eect os oc ckcccce eth. 38 13 464 
asl uquersa 2) seen, pee hho os ae nes 1,094 925 1 400 
BsS VISA Nees aie See SRR eli Reg 115 95 -— 2,031 
BILAN Settee elo Mets ae Lt 67 29 3 464 
Bl ogentioshabwrta. cok test tae ve ters 99 32 — 476 
Mont Iaurier stun con ie hires ee 42 21 = 253 
Dlontmiacn vind. see tee ae ae 32 55 1 645 
Montrealss 09. ce Ge dea en 10,101 5,572 557 19, 844 
Quebecse et Weia ds acisa eee Re 1,379 696 44 8, 203 
RU OUSKI SRE cence oan 6 ee eee 28 12 = 1,574 
Riviere du! Loupscds.. eho a ie aee. 68 49 _ 1,459 
OU YI iolainaretarche tele alerce ts atee coke crese e mennee 186 67 20 500 
SlevApathiowt: 6G eliet re ee 151 35 5 324 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................_. 87 125 2 226 
tem lileresa riko emit ts e Ri 150 73 ~~ 380 
St. Georges de Beauce 31 31 — 645 
Biel y acini hon. Ui ea ks ae 220 130 1 760 
S12 CE Be ok eens oo Oe pia a 293 144 1 637 
SiAJ rome met ace ea oe ee 216 76 1 1, 849 
Bt Josephid Alma. -seeeee ye le 14 12 1 582 
Slawinigansalls.) ai. ee es 71 22 —_ 1,875 
Bherbrookevst.2., 6. Sie... bee 660 179 113 2,303 
cca) Os ob a a rE i 25 15 1,607 
A hetiord’ Mineasts,/o 3860 cn pies 65 43 — 832 
Arse ys yeren Secs h ys eeeee eae 265 100 15 3,085 
VahdiOrs Otis a ea io 239 170 7 532 
Valley fold’. 2 tae) ue ene 85 27 — 861 
Wictoria VILIGSS Se ee on an 120 49 9 928 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 1, TO APRIL 28, 1949—continued 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of bot to Placements end of 
period period perio f vacancies Repular.a)-Casual period 

SULT G (Nhs Sebi aa eso oe ee ace ne 41,665 23,501 40,157 34,054 19,461 3,808 51,694 
PAT DELO Late araich ier cate Merete ctcre tices 123 35 147 213 160 9 153 
J BES a ARe eben AOL ACRCI MOLE mak ee cee ee eee 586 308 342 401 234 11 197 
Belle vallemene weer cols ee ite eres 348 107 875 342 198 17 569 
Brace rid g@erescescee mote ce eee ene 90 67 145 79 53 4 287 
JEVSATEN CHO Suredactoriaminios Rnme ie ey ote ee 106 38 114 124 89 — 170 
IB TATIELOUC Sane ere avers Greeti eae eens 628 165 864 555 343 69 918 
BOC Ksvall ements cate ie eects oe ena ee 155 21 152 175 104 22 141 
Ware sone lace were um ce cee tance terer oe 36 15 (et 50 37 a 143 
Ghat amibeer ee cee ys om einer coronas nee 315 56 485 333 201 57 685 
BODOUL TE cy eee eee ke 196 64 170 197 151 1 164 
@ollinewoods seem vse he lee 139 18 79 133 123 — 292 
Worm welled. ohare cee ss 406 61 425 403 288 27 1 OPAL 
HOT GREE Gara mere ties tn lace aie as Rice 150 51 121 166 103 7 241 
Horterances ne ee nee wae eect an 217 82 V2 158 113 10 242 
HOLES WLUIATIN eee ere oc eee ete 310 110 648 262 165 41 1,276 
(CRW ae ny ca eR Ree sO Sree eS) a ae eee 258 171 242 168 115 10 288 
GananOGUeatea sores wit oien ener ein ae 65 8 54 60 4] 12 64 
Gaye (inte) a aoe Seether a 138 70 65 126 79 if 97 
el Dien eect eee ets Feta a rere ai sr 425 179 455 350 208 10 473 
JE Beh oawllh ayers a Se casei Actes Pere enclose eat cee 3,142 1,438 3,303 3,179 1,496 444 2,842 
ia wikes DULVe re sjoiaere oomea ce Cree eae. 23 81 166 ale 171 4 347 
inc Srsollee ein. Arr rere Pile enya 211 90 210 185 141 —_ 116 
IN PN ORIGINS Vie nS wets ocho alunos mnie aoa Hoe 29 19 46 17 7 — 156 
MCT OLA ME etree eee fie eer eras 48 37 NGS 37 43 — 423 
ISITE S CONG Pe oe ete ic ae ee 576 167 774 653 458 12 831 
Mminklandisa Kee ea: pe ace nee 224 106 477 259 132 24 740 
Kaceheners\W\ ater OOn eee eee neeete 777 493 527 642 366 43 487 
ILGINIAROINS soocaaéed oadencuGobre csesee 208 35 244 265 106 69 281 
IGAbiyS ERRIA, se ORS crecie ote GR ne eae Sracts terme 112 52 204 110 69 Dy 254 
IMISEOW lamer cei treo eee ea 66 51 78 64 44 3 97 
OM CONTE I Te ee ng ree eee eaten ees 2,024 17126 1,774 1,988 898 311 1,026 
INET GUL ATIC RAR srt ncn e.ainun ste ae ane eeee cine oe 230 66 189 255 181 5 267 
INA DANEGC Se ees cere ir a ee 31 23 52 22 18 — 141 
INewe ROnOntOns. stad ad seta oe tee ceee 627 240 455 505 397 4 515. 
iINiagaragbial lSwoensmmmren se ane we emcee ce 420 100 400 432 274 28 606 
INffoy gil oe BON ram riere pig oni tiere ecto mene le 245 120 300 176 89 28 610 
Cri igen une eto et Metin ceed 365 45 383 397 276 14 574 
Os iaweyyeetey tc eee eens are was 743 185 934 763 463 45 1,609 
COLTER iE rl Sana Ceo Oath Cine oncreat tee eee 1,919 971 2,117 1,588 874 260 3,119 
O Went SOUNC tts sete Save ae inte ote Se 165 41 274 159 102 14 500 
[Barr Vv OOUNGd Se ee ets cco Tach ace 76 8 50 76 65 — 175 
HED BROKE eae setae rae ota hier names: 234 117 350 189 110 — 513 
Oey a Oe rae acest nsdn ge fives ie Ae Aare nerd eben ane) 153 42 101 144 121 8 156 
peterborough mrss r cee ea ocr. hikes 366 107 477 396 272 1 959 
1 BATSLRCG 6 Des cses eee a RCT Cote cee ee ue 40 15 32 51 22 9 161 
ORUP ATO IU etary teers or ere cererac tree 789 179 1,097 706 545 43 1,678 
Orie OlbDOIMe werent eros 126 45 165 98 76 5 441 
IPTESCOLUM Eee Ch ate 36 30 56 36 26 _— 181 
Reni ne women eee ne: 160 32 152 134 95 6 219 
Stu Catharines.rs. cheese shee ee 639 189 854 576 394 66 1,435 
Stee bhomaseeae treme ean en 236 96 284 245 136 19 312 
NaF W ed dU Ts ucechnchrmeststdvcey he ste ee NOR ret nit rape mate 359 1D 446 490 243 30 546 
Shrthe Stes WIRWE, cooone.nao0 coconanoesbed 298 118 Bus} 277 189 = 502 
SLINCOCM A Oe eras or he en ee 144 145 Doe 126 30 5 508 
PIOUX=OOKOULEE Ita ee a cre 18 11 42 31 8 7 67 
Slant hsstal seen teary Mone Ghat eer 125 33 117 191 93 1 133 
SULA CONG eset eer oct toon re 248 125 260 240 119 73 249 
Srigeyoin TAME 6 goocsesunbaoomusoueseud 28 6 116 30 17 6 425 
Sud Dur yaterrmce cere ee eens Bees 791 378 823 648 356 143 925 
ALNcoWaahhotsies aera eee pr taee qlomtioes ie eee ae 4 111 714 385 202 50 1,034 
pLLOLONOR EAL ere ee cce ie rane 16,973 13,614 10, 836 9,957 5,546 15272 11,738 
MsPen CON eee tress eterna ae arene oe eee 9 34 221 145 83 6 430 
Wialkertonetcc seein ce caer reaneititren 50 34 146 51 31 — 189 
Wallaceburg werner terri tne 162 18; 305 iF 107 35 332 
iWiellaniel 2s Ses irc eee ae crycr akc he ee 334 102 556 344 189 30 981 
WVIES CON cee eeeete nee erence ert ioc cnete hee 393 213 344 308 170 a 259 
WitidSOr ths ee cee ene ok rece 1,340 246 2,639 1,554 640 373 3,798 
WiOOUStOC Eee amen tees one eice i ree 268 201 230 247 166 — 186 

Manitobacrcteie acd cee anes ions 6,794 3,342 7,372 6,214 2,698 1,130 11,761 
IBTANGLON AS ene chee Oe eee eee, oe awe 716 491 547 621 319 14 693 
Alpin sen ere eine cee aie ike prema 135 43 166 119 73 12 331 
EI MeE Lome errr ce sek oe eon cere ie cr facts 79 36 134 83 42 13 81 
Rortacenlaporalnlonene rere meer eetcer 221 179 185 121 34 24 436 
Fishes Pag eb peste save tai heuer cotta se 449 275 65 32 151 —_ 69 
\lehatabt eters ened ter eae cla eter etic eho cee 5,194 2,318 6,275 5, 238 2,079 1,067 10,151 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 1, TO APRL 28, 1949—concluded 








Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported] Unfilled es Referred Piscemienta Unplaced 

during end of arin to _ See La se end of 

period period peas f vacancies} eaular’) eCaenal period: 
Saskatchewan's... sec0:s jc nae ooaeleie cc: 5,733 25794 4,915 4,977 2,701 625 5,848 
HISLOVAN Sa temo are ee 101 72 95 80 60 _— 122 
Moose aweeteaaieca tec teen wee oe 586 346 476 458 257 39 670 
iINortéhyBattlefordase seen ene en 209 129 153 172 132 — 414 
PrincerAlbertave: on 364 133 462 386 240 18 928 
RROZIN A are Me en ane EE oa 2, 135 807 1,758 2,126 1,083 372 965 
Paskatoonsy ween cit ee lee 1,520 773 1,418 1,291 631 175 1,825 
Swilt Current sera eo 238 158 147 150 92 _ 394 
Wey burniaee tr ents ee ee ne 230 134 95 106 84 — 60 
EVOLKGON er paste ii ee eee tears ees 350 242 311 208 122 21 470 
Albertarn ccna cca a cen cote nee 9,197 3,536 9,365 9,030 5,723 996 6,808 
Blairin ore: cee ee es hak 112 69 103 7 76 — 105 
Galvary.ae es. Seer tesco 3,477 1,209 3, 103 3,428 2,038 376 PBB 
Dramihellernso i ike erence ae ee 114 35 145 85 87 — 160 
Edmontoniet conn cet ts cee 4,090 L502 4,113 3,793 2,012 602 3,083 
SOD ae Re raey ee eae. cool eh te 106 90 201 2 30 — 207 
eth bridgessetsnen eee ee le eee ae 922 293 1,384 1,380 1, 266 18 572 
Medicine Hatacee men eae ee PANG 191 182 152 10 — 232 
Regt Deorter coe eo een Ae es ae 139 77 134 116 106 — 112 
British Columbia....................... 10,305 3,614 15,676 10, 416 5,260 1,539 29,898 
Chilliwack enee sede ee eee 383 19 205 463 356 10 810 
G@ourtenaveneirae ee cee 11 oD 148 87 129 — 242 
Granbrookye se cece ee ee 120 17 152 144 109 1 311 
Dawson: Croekter iter noc a tenn 151 53 137 147 135 _ 73 
TUN CaN Re Tee er cho ee 280 86 247 234 216 4 316 
Kamloopsswcacses: seine iics, sone ees 232 86 165 113 113 _— 302 
ISClOWNAN ee een te iene ie 50 11 144 122 24 16 703 
INanaimos tose as vnceee woes 134 28 236 129 63 23 409 
INGISON etek ire ek nk ee ee 148 69 140 159 86 Uf 441 
INewaWestmiinster:-. eee ane 461 190 1,512 663 221 72 4,087 
NiortheViancouvers.s.e ane eee 527 Dat 802 534 119 344 998 
Benticton ae ot eee eae 121 iV 165 132 85 9 497 
RortyAlbermiaiay cine ee ee 235 48 227 210 176 — 241 
Prince: Georges: vi eee eae ey, 160 76 630 156 112 4 948 
RrincevRupert enc ees oe ee 548 208 383 415 313 30 296 
PrinGOtOnee Mace eee ee eee 40 2 58 39 40 — 142 
sig 0 An ROP heels A ae ana ae OS ee 301 146 363 263 165 5 369 
Vancouver s > tyeacn nice ae eae, 4,998 1,606 8,219 5,171 2,044 837 15,751 
EVOINONE ee: 5s ape eee ee eee foe 113 39 188 81 64 11 613 
Wictoriac ian. te tee el inte © HEME One. 1,093 500 1,454 1,065 512 155 2,202 
Wihitehorsaseeteec ce Mer ec eee pn oe 99 351 101 9 178 11 117 
Canadas). Vas ein one ck Ros te 96,189 49,018 | 120,932 84,132 46,903 9,678 203,676 
MalOs SS Seon) hae eae ee 61,497 24,798 88,381 55, 929 34, 460 4,784 158,790 
Bem a] 0s 05> tke RNs eae 2 eee aw 34, 692 24,220 32,551 28, 203 12, 443 4,894 44, 886 





i i ee ee 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1939-1949 


SSSSSsSsSsS9030.0.0. 


























Applications Placements 
Year —- —- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
MEU Pe A pete eR pele ct AMF Rind Gy Mea cs ea 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
ER PeeR SCA eG OS Pie cs ous obi ne AL ae OL 653, 445 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
LDS Aa i Eee en SUE Sk dy et Sete t 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507,763 
LO OF et ee ae een eee ad pe ORR aii) ah 2 ali ad. 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
DAS Menneers alle eaten yn WiLL NSO ME eee att 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
LAE RE) SSM ar VO MAb ae cele 1,583 010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Tk a ee es eh RR oi Os Sane em 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
14 Giemintc < Seen: tors ie kd se ONES aie | 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1 Woe OM EE AE A ee rah ce nae ee en AD 1,189,646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1A RON ai Bi An Ca an ni oe ue UP ca 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
L949" (veweeks)), 0 sly ety eee 416,372 155, 924 572,296 110,917 64,915 175, 832 


ee ee ee eee ee eee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1949 TO APRIL 30, 1949 








April, 1949 





Insured 
Employers | Persons 
Registered | Registered 








UES I RIB Se Graces oo Big Sei GA Allene aint Sar eA 3 ee 17,034 212,490 
Rie oe ene eae ee Ree Meet Ret cor me gh Ayo ck eae AN ee ime oo os 55,626 756, 425 
EAL Ss ead  IRMATS BR ie me Wel cL Soy a OMe Re CL Ae OW A ee 76,944 1,117,465 
UEATOL TSS. ral iets ab an NAR POR PEA aoe ai We A As ly fe Oe In A On 40, 130 398, 647 
Picea hae ry Ie PEM ees emer eh Nns re cad svete a oleae. i acauht sod Lovo cak LOM de, nlaee 24,467 275, 167 

Ou Or Cu Nac aia Rene Minrrcck stte ane LRT th ee gee Sie baal age 214, 201 2,760, 194 


Ce 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1949 
a ee ree ee ee ee fe en eee 

















sue 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949(2) 

SEN ATER GR BS ay a ee er Oa Lee ee 4,637 ah eal 20,412 71,932 63,681 109,311 140,305 
BDI UBP VG. 5 oom eh odin trata 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
ULE lls aes ita a eee 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103 , 402 
ENTE WEP vot Corti Bos Waser ius sec ae 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59,265 68,979 
1S ea se oa a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 BV PEN ere cols sooty 
SULEGS, GS OO Mea nan ee Meee 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 SOF O44 al cmeteertoets 
£1 ie ere aR Rene ee 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 ate CW illboaecua gat 
PUES Pee teh emnapnd dye os 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32. S2i0l eae ele 
Rep LOMiber in creed aloe ere: 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 SBIR leon ooh 
CERI ach oh CRI eee A 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34, 743 CEMUAN on acsunce 
ENOVCIADGORE:, 4 eA ke) i 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 (WOM oo sameddee 
Drcesmipely +. ee domed tas 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79, 849 EAMG Hs ono coon. 

pO Gall Seewenre eect tinea 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 794,994 421,445 





(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1949 














: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 























Province : Not 
Total Initial Renewal | Revised ee aes bas ed Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 

29 25 2 2 10 1 — 18 
INewlound anc saree eee (3,278) (3, 188) (3) (2) (1, 621) (477) (3) (1,172) 
Prince Edward Island......... 305 171 73 61 262 76 2 91 
INOVaLSo COLLAR eter an nee 4,923 3,044 1,163 716 4,412 997 31 1,200 
New Brunswick............... 4, 430 2,856 1,101 473 3,448 948 8 1,285 
Quebec ween ea eae tees aes 21,333 WD) OWT 4,786 3,570 17,729 5,831 332 5,799 
Ontariome Geno eens ee 20, 878 13, 493 4,312 3,073 15,593 5,143 350 5,462 
Manitob ae acer emacs et Bra 2,085 799 787 2,959 1,061 105 776 
Saskatchewan.....4..5s0-05-.. TL SPs 751 252 325 1,136 444 28 287 
ibentataperss ha sen eres Ok 3,260 2,254 454 552 3,488 740 28 591 
British: Columbia... ...5-+400.. 8, 822 4,786 D) TES 1,279 7,185 1,918 117 2,291 
Total Canada, April, 1949...... 68,979 42,442 15,699 10, 838 56,222 | 17,159(4) 1,001 17, 800 
Total Canada, March, 1949.....] 103,402 66,714 22,072 14,616 82,277 | 20,244(2) 1,389 24,525 
Total Canada, April, 1948...... 59,265 34,922 14,041 10,302 47,561 16, 692(8) iL Rul 17,834 





(1) In addition, there were 760 special requests not granted. 

(?) In addition, there were 1,215 special requests not granted. 

(3) In addition, there were 1,065 special requests not granted. } 

N.B. Figures for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan 
provided by the terms of confederation with Canada. Unbracketed figures relate to claims of insured persons who had 
become unemployed in Canada prior to April 1, but had filed their claims in Newfoundland. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


= — 




















Cumu- 

Month of Month of inaye 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement ae Sue teste: 

Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 6,359 8, 843 8, 843 
Notiinemm ployed: Wee aii ihe ae San Oe AR Pn A toe CR ey OES ee 2,108 486 486 
Noticapablejoliand notayallabletorworlkc ee eee enn 679 748 748 
ossrolsworksdiesto alla bOUTAGISDULC eee etree ene mere ee en 165 124 124 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................ e000. 1,979 1,444 1,444 
Dischars caloriaiscOnducts per eeeeet meee eee mer ee eee enn en 795 814 814 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............ccccecccccccccuees 3,907 3,431 3,431 
CUTLCT UEDA SOM SRC). Mee arts ae Pee Nie, SR cts Lae, Maen Ee tne ae eam ART 700 1,269 1,269 
BLO Le aeetiate crate eee MM fv ok See ete a a Ae Oe ee ee 16,692 17,159 17,159 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—NO. OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, APRIL, 1949 




















Number Number 








mate Com- Number Amount 
epee mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province Dann Benefit Benefit Paid 
Mo th During Paid (in Dollars) 
ou Month 
" 3 3 23 46 
Wewiloundlandipeet este a0, 2. cela eae Aa ee (661) (661) (4, 418) (10, 742) 
PrincerH diwardel sland, pete. sce pc eae ee ee 1,840 308 32,017 68,438 
INS CObIS Baca tees cies aon Rr ee ee ee ae 11,499 4,114 251,661 571, 036 
ING WHESTUNS WICK Gator terete te ake eA re et ec ae eae an id ee 8, 708 3,013 176,999 398,037 
ALi lols: Ge hehe Rn UnCa ake AMMA TPan Stents Mek ten trim dere te ee ry. Wi We to 61,527 14, 814 1,137,384 | 2,520,640 
ONES TO RAYE Meee ape ran ise oT penny. oe eee PU pag ee 52,374 12,898 841, 239 1,878,715 
INV WeTH 0) OF: Yarra tortie get RM, SA) ee ore yo me WC oN ea tes Oe 11,361 2,685 210,546 460,777 
DASKAtCIOWAN Gt hase aot let Ola Ja meeen ye ae a han Reis CORN 6,924 1,265 124, 431 278,052 
ND Orta, Mee ee AA So re ee. A ae ne, A Ly le ee RN 1m, ee ee 9,399 3 TSH 128, 652 298,050 
BritishiG oltimbianeey cheat ae ee ee eee oe 28,042 6,044 497,491 1,132,033 
MotalhiCanadaewAtonil onl 04 Oyen enn eee nee 191,677 48,330 | 3,400,443 7,605, 824 
Motali@anaclawiM archi 1040 eee ee en 239, 826 Us Bin 4,644,642 |10,361,473 
otal CanacaeeA yr 9004.3) mree ae eee ene eee Seer ees 139,477 38,956 | 2,631,964 | 5,178,519 





N.B. Figures for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan 
provided by the terms of confederation with Canada. Unbracketed figures relate to claims of insured persons who had 
become unemployed in Canada prior to April 1, but had filed their claims in Newfoundland. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF APRIL 30, 1949 


























6 days | 719 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex Tora He Gave ae dave days tee 

Newfound lances ees eee eee 27 22 4 1) ee a ae IE acne ee | ee eee 
BUSI es bears ear einen AA Rat ey orgs 25 20 4 5. | Semen || cree eee’ |S ae eee 
emale sa ay aly see ene es have bal 2 Die meee Re ceete | Ces ae a seal eve ced a, See RA lh plea oes 
(Male) Ra ee aie en ee ne ee (2, 832) (1,690) (703) (371) (68) (—) (—) 
(Hemialeyy ced la eae caer ere (35) (25) (10) — _ — —) 
Prince Edward Island................... 1,124 81 40 98 226 230 449 
DOM ice cee ATEN re tern eee 967 66 35 80 187 200 399 
OMIA ccc Nea e ei ee, ey Ce 157 15 5 18 39 30 50 
Nova SCOblas a ucae ert eee: Ee eee 13,566 1,983 1,327 2,018 3,078 1,786 3,374 
SCALE oon ct ester a ety ed eat eee 12,240 19 1,260 1,875 2, 848 1,578 2,887 
Bemial 6 Anns seca tea Ree 1,326 186 67 143 235 208 487 
New Brunswicls,. .ic ein dso ee eee 9,368 1,881 693 1,148 1,826 1,320 2,500 
BLS 8 atest aie Bee See Crore bare 8,078 1,741 623 1,000 1,540 1,084 2,090 
FemAles 25 eee cee ie en ae ee 1,290 140 70 148 286 236 410 
UC CO: ea rerce ae oe Re Tn chee 49,224 7,334 3, 802 6, 822 9,742 7,788 13,736 
Maile yg aoe Ah ee Ne, ta ae le 39,008 5,677 2,899 5,336 8,072 6,374 10,650 
PROT ALG Ae Aor hire hee eg ieee AUER 10,216 1,657 903 1,486 1,670 1,414 3,086 
ONTATIO ey peices Ua eee 37,631 8,371 2,619 4,789 6,851 5,299 9,702 
MGI GO Re ae each cae cee eae 27,385 6,122 1,941 3,472 4,976 3, 836 7,038 
Wem alee neath ts ite ee eee ae ee 10, 246 2,249 678 1,317 1,875 1,463 2,664 
Manitobari aie. ice ee oe wee eet 8,008 1,119 488 848 1,552 1,215 2,786 
Malek Aken an: eee Reo oe Rn 5,625 683 367 615 1,973 845 2,042 
Hemale trek. cmn: hice Se eee 2,383 436 121 233 479 370 744 
pagkatchewar 6 =, etcetera 3,201 318 140 335 572 555 1,281 
Miao ee Hes: Sees kere oe eae oe er ee 2,368 203 113 246 417 402 987 
Homale sponte rece ate ee nee 833 115 27 89 155 153 294 
AID erbN sec 8 ee NR a a 7,308 2,043 220 1,098 2,226 558 1,163 
Malaga cccica. iar ee ee Aine Meee: 6,449 1,916 173 1,004 2,039 407 910 
Hemial ens. ch ak acre come gat 10 859 127 47 94 187 151 253 
British Columbis. ccna eee. 20,642 2,329 1,378 2,312 3,704 3,453 7,466 
LG Ae ape ee eater ae hes ay Oe 15,656 1,898 1,063 1,805 2,653 2,409 5,828 
Homnler:} ©. 5 pata e he ts ary es 4,986 431 315 507 1,051 1,044 1,638 
LOU AT Crees Seer ER ee ee oo 150,099 25,481 10,711 19,469 29,777 22,204 42,457 
IMUAT AS ese aerate ics Samak Sent a Sel pa ately 117,801 20, 123 8,478 15, 434 23, 800 17,135 32,831 
UAL MCE ia Sale Wee Soper eee 32,298 5,308 2, 233 4,035 5,977 5,069 9,626 


N.B. Bracketed figures for Newfoundland refer to data relating to the unemployment assistance scheme that 
formed one of the terms of union with Canada. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


—608Me«_—oCeee 
Dat Se re a a 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 






age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) f 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
Dnrarteletate che lofectoidenk [ate ee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
AE AB SOS Goro elenel Peace aes 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
ouVehavele tote araloteloene es katetaiotte aoa 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
a alealorer ee A tece 24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
: 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
Danuanyae eee eee 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5: 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marchen-enian saeco 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
A Dril earns ene 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
RY wcecisinee een ccks 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG I ee 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
Jul yar eee ee 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AUIZUSt Hone eee 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September,......... 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
Octobertas eee . 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November . 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
LEVY cas eedbacor 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
February 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
ATCD wee eee 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
A prilemo cee hte 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
GLY Sielsweetensta since 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
WING) eee tes oe we 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
uly 3: Rey eee reais eiricg: 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
AUZUSEM eee ks : 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September.......... 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
October. en . 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
Vanuarvae eer see 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126°6 183-5 
February 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marchieiia aa ues . 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
PAY) Seer ete rata : 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Maye cee eee alee 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1949 


(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 

















Total Home 


Pe: : Furnish- | Miscel- 
May 1,) April 1, | May 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 














1948 1949 1949 Services 
Elaliia see veerro re 148-3 152-3 152-4 198-0 109-4 133-4 190-7 156-2 121-8 
Sanit ODM eee een 151-5 155-9 156-0 191-8 113-9 136-6 191-3 156-8 127-7 
Mon trealesaaaas sere 157-4 161-9 161-7 206-5 117-8 123-6 177-0 172-8 125-4 
UGH Oca cigs onto 150-5 154-8 155-0 192-1 119-3 144-2 183-1 164-3 127-4 
WibebaUy ele toncacws nore o 147-6 153-8 154-7 201-5 115-1 121-2 174-5 171-5 122-6 
Saskatoon.......... 156-5 161-8 161-7 209-4 123-2 137-0 186-8 173-1 121-3 
EVdmmontoleencmecr: 148-1 154-3 Mejor 205-6 109-4 114-6 186-7 163-1 125-0 
Wancolnvetas vmeriin 153-5 160-5 161-1 206-8 113-2 139-7 192-9 161-8 130-4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939= 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 








Commodities Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | Jouh 
Beciesirloinstea kmarrer erect acre Ee ee lb. 120-7 | 154-8} 154-8 | 244-8 | 247-7} 252-3 70-4 
IBeeie roundisten kori. terra stare cre ce sels mle ersieae cu ons lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 274-3 277-6 282-3 66-9 
BYES, THOM OM mo coon scooduere condonne boomy dens ib: 125-5 174:3 174-3 277-0 280-0 283-9 65-3 
BYES NEC ce mgndboG aoncboD sono OO due io SADE ane lb. 132°7 161-6 162-3 296-9 300-6 305-0 48-5 
Beciistewane pO ONelesSuanserdcmeise tele rene iels lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 331-7 | 333-1 339-0 46-3 
Wealetrontinoll so OnelesSiaay. ct itil are chaste lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 320°7 | 320-1] 313-6 53:0 
WambalerrOasthaceercecctec tec cirri lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 248-2 249-6 257°4 73-1 
Porkeiresi lomsCentne CUbaca. dey as ree lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 225-9 230-3 229-2 62-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.................. lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 253-0 259-3 259-3 49-4 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 228-6] 229-5} 229-5 73-2 
Ib Eie G AOI Les 5 paints Gowsinte.o HOME OU GOOOe eno coo momo lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 228-1 211-4 196-5 22-4 
Shortening, vegetablesss.s.-aa. seers sesc sans lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 248-6 | 231-3 227-8 32-8 
IE, fadvole) PUA I eggs), 5 aap ence sone cOsonooT doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 173-5 173-1 174-1 54-2 
AVA Kemet er etree ros etal cu cus, wreiore solu: susieha'e eter syorstsuer avons qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 162-4 164-2 164-2 17-9 
Butterscreameryy DriNtSes acetic ioe or lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 267-0} 229-7] 227-1 62-0 
@heesenpl ain; mil diyeyal Dees eter etree ciel pkg. 174:6 164-4 165-4 | 230-5 | 229-0] 228-2 30-5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..................- lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 152-4 163-5 165-1 10-4 
INR, bI ALICE oaonubsouswosdogacne osoucuodE lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 209-1 218-2 7-2 
oledi Oates DACKAee ores cee eis ac scree ites lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 155-2 155-2 9:8 
Corn fa kes' 8) OZ scat eiceck Scistien sie cist eecere eras pkg. 101-1 100:0 | 100-0}; 162-0] 162-0 162-0 14-9 
Tomatoes, Canned. 24 Bisse acess ae etic es: tin 129-9 137-7 | 137-7 | 213-2 | 206-6 | 200-9 21-3 
Peas (Canned sa Staceceee vec rience tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 148-3 147-5 146-7 17-6 
Gornycanned 2isuacce seve ee ase ere dn or ciers tin 128-3 Me aig 132-7 185-8 185-0 185-8 21-0 
Jee CUNT Aoconino pod couco pO OgO@oU TO bUTe DO UoE lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 268°6 264-7 262-7 13-4 
(Oyev ahs) 5 55 ein Blain Caan a IEC ORC DOs eo nar ars lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 128-6 130-6 138-8 6-8 
OUD LORS ace re ete etciainis ctareeante eter siiessiei ee ele maces oe eee 10 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 144-5 147°3 149-5 32-7 
Prunes bul Kise sae ye rere eetne ie eraaisienel eh s\crsns lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 181-6 182-5 184-2 21-0 
Raisinseseed less sib Ul kemenmmnmer irr tae lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 127-2 127-2 127-2 19-2 
Oranezes acres ne eel als sh efpateereies doz. 132-5 154-6 154°3 134-5 129-4 137-9 40-4 
NGETIONS ween cereisrette cre cre reich cl arorel cule ceforenctelayere doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 137-8 136°3 136-0 44-2 
AM SCLAWOCLEY sel O OSs nti acrermeri ire cieietis jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 149-2 148-6 143-0 24-3 
Peachess20Oms iam ce tomes shee: «ste ocala oescntetsi tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 144-2 143-1 142-6 28-1 
Marmalade, orange, 1002.........0--2.---++.0- jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 144-3 143-6 142-1 19-3 
(Cerin dtinn Millen wcocomo san bin oo ooo On ne os odor tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 182-2 181-0 179-9 30-8 
Sucarporanulateden wepe macs cee aera e lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
SUE, MOM Ba coaoccund noods6 So aGo DUAR DUR On DOM lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9:8 

(OHO C SLE y ews ao ARE CLENOLD IO CIDICT AIOE] OLEAN CACORE UTERO aE lb 141-6 131-4 EWES ?/ 188-2 188-5 188-8 63-8 
Mean lacks, [Ducscs ccc ncuoe ceria crciiensie cle late pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 175-9 176-2 176-5 51-9 


a ie eee eee SS ee 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to, May, 1949 prices. 
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Locality 





P.E.I.— 
j—@harlottetowlaceeeeeereeee eres 


Nova Scotia— 
QR Ealiiax weemechereiiiiee terrence 


New Brunswick— 
6——Erederictonee creme caer 


Aa MOnCCOM stioats clecutto sins nics oes 
C= Saint Ohne ete eee nee 


Quebec— ; 
OC hicoutlmMiesencreneere cee ’ 


LOS Hall Seance case pe Soe : 
11——Montreal ic car-yeac cl-biercinele seers : 
12 —O ie DOOM fish ceier ernie ante oer chs ; 
138——St- cE yacmtnesaeceeemrk cele deee : 
14—=Sb. Joline 2. caer: dare cares 
16—Sherbrookesa.cee sedis serene 


Ontario— 
19=Bellevillowstccteaceen cere enor 


26-— Guelphince deci ck ic ciseracnmetn ers 
Haale lahesblh Covi os sags demonoce oGoaetoas 
28—TONGStON y.taers peicte's:orerstsieleeters aeretetere 
ZO IWItGHONer sim canarias ote a sae ee hacen 
B0— bondontaaacti wore selereeis vee oaieee 
sl—Niagaray Hallste-nicnsccnieecener 
S2-—NorthvBayonavccceceunteni ee 
63-—OSNA WAN. 5. <1 ceniss as etcen sree cuts 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Round steak, 
per lb. 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


) 


Veal, front roll (boneless 
per lb. 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 





Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 


——— | | ———— —————_ | | | | | | ——_—_——_] ——__—— 


70-4 


Os Ce ee ee ec er es OC eer mri OCMC iC er a rary 


tee eens 


ie} 
& 


64-6 


65-6 
68-5 
70-9 
61-0 


62-3 
68-5 
69-4 


69-4 
65-9 
70-6 
74-6 
62-2 


69-4 
69-3 
66-9 
72:5 


68-0 
67-2 
70-9 
67-6 
68-1 
63-7 
66-4 
68-3 
69-1 
66-6 
68-2 
69-4 
67-1 
67-3 
66-9 


see ewe 


° 
B 


47-3 


44-8 
46-4 
48-0 
44-8 


40-9 
42-3 
42-7 


38-5 
43-1 
42-3 
40-9 
33-5 


37-0 
42-6 


eee eee rte eee ease 


eee eee 


eee weer eee eees 


stew w ee 


Ces ie a ray 


43-6 
50-0 


weee) eriewe 


es OCC a as 


es Ce ee oC er a er ery 


38-9 


50-0 
46-0 
49-0 
45-9 
48-4 
47-1 
47-3 
50-1 
47-8 
44-7 
47-7 
45-8 
48-4 
49-3 
46-3 





es oc ace as 


ie \slje) ele. (216 8 Sie: ane) sous 


es cee ry 


eee Oe ees 


es Oe ce ce 


a ioe oer ary 


Cs ie 


Pork 

a 
Ee 
go | 
i C3 
cts cts 
58:3 | 50-0 
61-1] 48-4 
60-7 | 50-7 
63-0 | 56-3 
59-5 | 47-5 
56-9 | 42-8 
62-1 | 48-9 
61:5 | 47-0 
54-4 | 49-0 
57-7 | 46-4 
56-8 | 47-7 
52-1 | 45-7 
58-3 | 46-5 
60-0 | 49-0 
61:0 | 45-8 
54-4 | 45-0 
57-0 | 45-5 
62:7 | 50-7 
61-9 | 46-5 
66-3 | 52-0 
64:0 | 47-9 
62-1] 47-8 
65:7 | 58-5 
64:0 | 49-5 
63-5 | 45-5 
62-1] 45-1 
63-0 | 46-2 
65:5 | 47-4 
61-1] 45-8 
61-7 | 48-0 
63-8 | 46-7 
59-6 | 45-1 


o 
a 


71-4 


ee eeeee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1949 








Shortening, vegetable, 


per lb. package 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


a ff "= 


Locality 8 
ge 
Bc 
EE 
rd 
cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown...............206. 23-4 
Nova Scotia— 

els ENE eo tenon ANaGteHoMoopaostC 24-7 

B= New! GIaseOWecsaaces lee cee sees 23-0 

ASV ANC waey eerste anes tere serve anions 22-6 

ae EUEO eras ice sir oii ae te sw ves 24-8 

New Brunswick— 

G—-H red erictonennd- semester cee 23-0 

fe MONCUOM, sate ttas nan s a4.e ss Cow ee se 21-4 

BROMINE ONM atm aa atc wee noms reels 23-0 

Quebec— 

Go CMiSOUti Ml tse ena cose 24-6 
Ger OU recor nas Seaceoc tae hate ares 19-5 
i MON DEAL en tecalee Canoe ic eee 21-1 
12 QUueDeC nen Hea Soe eens See 20-1 
tS belt y ACM L NO. enemies b oe cae 6 21-5 
Up Solna (Clare ee ins heat eget eae 22-6 
tO SOE DEOOK Ogee otis an vies in eke ce 2 24-5 
sie fond 2 hen anata aan nine Seen en a 19-9 
tj a netiond Minea.t a. acces essa sap 22-8 
ie Poree Riversey et. cnes ten oot es 21-8 

Ontario— 
WMI SVEN, re sgem abnocaseorocuudas 21-4 
Re —- Branuiord ti anenog eo wee ens sce.t 19-8 
Plas STOCK ViLlOo Le ea cak costae cae eek 21-8 
7 Hictees OA NENA OY 2 Vanes ae ary Seager esc aee RAR Ie 21-6 
Co Ae OLUWELL centre as cc ath op ee oats 19-9 
Bi POPU WiliGty 1.2. .25 roses aiaeee 22-7 
PO IALG ten ac acest a salsa So OU ats 19-5 
BOq—CrUelp La as ron Sante rie te spiacaunin: 19-9 
Pie FPOINIULOM sareetecar eatin a siti ire olor aches 19-2 
Be INBOLO ees cuie Bost econ int 20-4 
go ISItChener arc na eeneris toe seco 21-1 
SU London pat oo,.aiaces ona seers ans 21-2 
Bl —Ningera alae. fancies cane neste 20-7 
SPIN Ola NIBP Ais anan.ccm Geldes dieiosasi 22-6 
po BD AWARE. me eee eee ance 19-7 


Se) 
no 


HH &d ™ oo 


Hm © = CG Go VR oo © 


—_ 


31- 


wo bv 
Go © 


oo 
are 
a >) Sn ©. oN <> =) ON 


31- 


ie) bo wo wo wo 
_ We ey ee ie) 
Sloe © Co oO Gr Cx co ce « € 8 


bo 
co 


bh rw to WwW 9 
CO cS co OOM cS 


10-2 


10-0 
10-0 
10-0 
10-0 
10-0 
10-7 
10-0 
10-0 
10-0 

9-3 
10-0 
10-0 

9-3 
10-3 
10-0 


_ 
oO 
me Re Do © 


_ 
— 
bo 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ee 
—————— oo ooeoeaeaeaeyqelea=ae—=~=~omeaea Ow“ SS so 


Beef 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


Veal, front roll (boneless) 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 


Locality 
ad 
3s 
aN 
Uae! 
o— 
185 
yo 
oD) 
cts. 
34—Ottawa sie cee eer oes 69-6 
35—Owen Sound.......:... ROCA 70:9 
36——Leterborour Deeeecccare eee 73°1 
3 LOLorALUnUuLeenceniacmic seleisersenies 64-9 
Z9=- Ste Catharinessaes cease. erect: 69-0 
39—Stahomase-encciiseciecee cence 69-5 
AN—Sarnlae imc esa cease pease e 68-0 
d1——Saultistes Marie leadesesce eee 69-6 
h2=—Stratlordccce ysis semi saeiercere 67-2 
43—-SUd DULY aire siecle clas lew care vstras oles 69-9 
44-——"P uM MINSG) 5s ccleis sleveisrwisiere acocinals suse 69-7 
A5— TorontOieconccuicce @ ssite stan clearer: 72-7 
46=—Welland!\igocnrocterecs aitisiereterersreisrone 69-5 
A f——WANGSOF so ciecihorces isis loteiaeveiiosice eae 68-0 
48 W OOCUSCOCK Waar ercteneisis tieleteieceeterereets 71-0 
Manitoba— 
A0-—Brandon: cco schcccee eave sierea's ere 69-0 
SHOWN pe’. sac scle eecic ec aleve eerscin 67-8 
Saskatchewan— 
BL —- MOOSC6d AWracisc eeien er ciemersic aitvereele: 64°3 
52—Prince Albert........2.ccccoccce: 63-6 
H3= REINA Hate see eis oe mewieeeees 65-1 
O4——DaSkatoon . 1s cicimtentons Ge eee wei 63-4 
Alberta— 
O0—CalZar yi vasa Ooleitance waelewaioeer 67-4 
O6— Drumheller nme sens acniece see 67-5 
Si-—Hamontonweee scene eae eeene 63-8 
b8—Lethbridgesa..htacceetiee cere eke 68-7 
British Columbia— 
H9— Nanaimo cenae secieecicecisioeneree- 76-8 
60—New Westminster................ 72-2 
61—Prince Rupert............ceeeee0: 78-6 
G2 Dra eee) eae ene eee 73°9 
68—VancouVerasnejocieiwes acces 77-0 
64—VictOrids.c.iecs sce eae ee 77-6 


lor) 
w 
own mo on Fe Oo Ee WwW 


a 
[or] for) 
oo —_ 
(=) = 


see reer 


ee PC eC it 


tee ee oe 


ccceeee 


eee eeee 


ee ceees 


Pork 

8 

BE 

gs | 3 
ea | & 
ase = 
cs re 
cts cts 
60-7 | 49-2 
63-4 | 48-9 
60-5 | 46-6 
60-7 | 52-0 
62-2 49-3 
61-1 | 48-3 
59-8 | 48-9 
64-7 | 52-7 
61-4 | 47-3 
63-6 | 50-7 
61-1] 49-6 
62-3 | 45-2 
60-7 | 48-7 
63-5 | 47-0 
60-6 | 46-2 
65-7 | 50-0 
64-4 | 53-7 
63-0 | 47-4 
62:8 | 47-7 
64-2 | 49-7 
62:6 | 50-7 
64:0 | 53-7 
69:0 | 53-4 
62-0 | 49-3 
62-7 | 50-0 
71:0 | 56-7 
68-1 | 54-6 
69-2 | 58-7 
72-6 | 62-0 
67-5 | 53-9 
68-8 | 53-1 
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Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. ‘ 


Cheese, plain, mild, 


per } lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, first grade, 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


Locality So 
-d 
58 
and 
EE 
veal 
cts 
BP OLA WAS an Scae aa'cis nila Se avatecens « 20-0 
B4——Owen SOUNG nennsecsmeenn ces oe 22-7 
36—Peterborough.............0.:..0- 20-4 
Bia bOLu ALENUl eats k sence ose adaaiess 21-7 
Doe Ue CAlnanrinesn eam cemeeiy deta 20-7 
OU ter E HOMAS ane cdaay ore be e ves ¢ 20-5 
AU OMNI ar cae oe sae ass sR ere ca ves: 21-5 
ai— Sault Ste. Maries. .cc,...00s606.s 21-9 
Be LT AMOLG soma teat weke Sot on «cen 20-9 
Ader OU DUTY deciles sac ceeew sane wes 22-9 
Ad — TEM MINS Heyais ele cee se eee ee 22-7 
45 —— VOLONLO wens suas ie cece eons 21a 
EG WOLLATC fea ce eat, Geer caee see: 20-7 
Bie WVINOSOt#.o5s eaeit Ae rae tce canted 20-6 
BS WVOOUGLOCI tannins wien wine ou se utles 19-9 
Manitoba— 
ARINC,» co gancodnapeacoaaucount 24-3 
DUS WINDER feta’ h eh nea. Aves Seek 22-5 
Saskatchewan— 
Bl M0086 JAW 1455050 oe nase cosas ents 23-8 
D2 F TINCG: Alberta cr 3. cece ae 23-5 
DOr FUBUHING saan Ses Bee Geshe Kee ees ae 23-7 
U4—-SaskAtOON 4.702051. sae esae cece. 4 23-3 
Alberta— 
I aco EF NEE Ni is SR Meare ABE ACAD Cea 23-9 
DGara TIM NEUCAl ys An wee eee: 25°3 
Dee BCL NON UOU So eee role as ees cg dv agp Nee es 24-3 
BS eth bridge .c.iccher coc: beens 55% 22-7 
British Columbia— 
DON ANGI 1 oe Ree donee oe tet 27-1 
60—New Westminster................ 25-9 
61—-Pringe Ripert... 4.4404 5 o0nceee es 27-8 
Gls ETA Cntpctg ee eck eee Cee a aiies 26:0 
Go7~V ANEOUVERS. vache cee okt sce t 26-4 
G4 VICLOTIA, ees aes cus tease eoeuds 26-6 
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bo 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
oe rOoO—€O8VCOCO0O8O8SSS aoe 





Canned 
Vegetables 
= 
B a B 
Locality Sk Ss ‘ a 
net =p eo Q be fey 
cS) sg 5 Oa g 1 0.8 
Ge | ee ge | 8a | SD xe as: a 
1 Se lees ee |S |e |e 8 a| §| es 
PPIs Pe ads ete as |p Pat Ape catch Pres 
2o S| Gee |e aa | $= ga | ge oe gc ae 
Be | #2 | GR | ge | 28 | $8] 22) 22) #2 )] gh] ge 
Eee Ge aon eeolee| een Silene A; fe 5 4 G 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown...-eeciee 24-8 17-9 22-5 14-3 7-2 22-8 19-5 21-0 42-8 60-8 50-1 
Nova Scotia— 
D—— EL alla x awe tects Gene ertee 23-9 17-9 21-6 13-9 6-2 26-9 21-7 18-9 39-3 42-1 48-3 
3—New Glasgow.........-- 23-8 17-3 21-3 13-3 6-1 28 Lalit 22-7 41-8 46-8 50-2 
A SVN Yi. eter ciee eaves prey || aca || Beforl || ae@ 6-6 | 29-3] 19-7] 20-1] 47-0] 51-9 46-8 
R—TTurO saedve sien eee wellness 22-8 17-8 21-1 13-5 6-1 26-6 22-8 19-9 36-2 51-8 49-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............- 21-5 18-8 ploy. 13-6 7-3 23-9 21-4 19-3 43-9 50:3 50-7 
Va MonCtONeeeee se oeremiee scr 23-0 18-6 22-0 13-5 6-9 24-4 20-9 22-2 39-7 44-5 50-5 
Soy UO sn acanosouosoor 20-6 | 16-6] 21-3 14-0 6:3 | 22-8] 21-1] 20-4] 44-4] 45-5 48-0 
Quebec— 
o==(@icoubimiceeeeeeeeeer ieee |) iietl |) Bae? 14-7 isos || BBIEBy eco éae 23-8 | 47-0] 56-3 56-2 
VO Sul ose sene semice wis es auere 17-6 16:7 20-3 13-0 8-1 28-5 20-4 19-5 36-1 36-6 45-2 
1it—Miontreally aenieccmieaes cers 16-8 16-5 19-1 12-9 6-9 26-6 21-7 20-7 37-9 38-6 45-8 
12—QueEDEC. 202 cesses ee aes as 17-1 17-6 19-8 12-5 7-4 22-8 21-1 19-9 39-4 40-7 48-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 16-9 17-4 20-4 11-2 7:8 23-9 20-1 18-0 44-9 47-8 47-7 
14 —Ste Jonnsy coe eee ser: 17-5 17-8 19-6 12-4 6-7 27-4 19-7 20-7 46-8 44.2 44.3 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 17-9 Ne(or 20-4 12-1 7°2 24-8 23-0 19-9 39-5 43-7 46-9 
16—Sorelgvn.ceccocnes cosieres.< 18-5 17-2 20-7 11-6 7:2 25-6 PALS AL 20-2 44-5 45-7 45-9 
17—Thetford Mines... 4.22. 19-5 18-1 21-0 11-9 7-6 27-3 20-5 17-8 45-6 50-0 48-7 
18—Three Rivers............ 18-4 16-3 20-9 11-8 6-9 25-2 19-8 19-9 41-8 42-7 47-8 
Ontario— 
19=—Bellevillewacssccaeeciecise 18-4 17-1 21-3 13-3 5-5 29-3 18-0 17-4 42-0 40-3 44.9 
20—Brantiordseceeeseessiee 21-6 15-8 20-6 13-0 5-7 28-3 20-9 17-5 40-5 37-9 44-2 
Zi Brockville smereereeie seine 20-2 17-5 21-3 13-2 6:3 30°3 17-1 18-0 38-5 88-4 46-1 
92—C hatha sdeececeis ee see 21-8 18-1 20-3 11-4 4-6 28-9 21-6 17-9 38-3 89-3 47-1 
23=—C OLMW Allene serie 18-7 16-9 19-5 12-6 6-9 29-8 19-0 19-9 38-7 38-2 48-5 
24—Fort William............ 20-4 17-2 20-7 12-9 (2 36-1 21-3 21-3 35-8 48-5 48-3 
25 — GC alte ahs tera straceaees 20-0 17-3 20-6 14-0 5-2 29-5 21-9 17-7 35:7 38-5 44-3 
26—Guelphve nce anise eence 21-2 16-9 21-1 12-6 5-3 29-2 20-3 18-0 37-2 40-7 44-8 
Qi EL ATM GOneasee reece een 20-2 16-5 20-6 13-4 5-3 29-8 22-4 17-4 41-7 37:2 43-7 
28 — King stoneneeeceeeeees 18-5 16-2 20-5 13-8 5-8 28-7 21-6 17-8 40-7 39-6 45-3 
29—Kitehener.............+- 21-1 18-6 20-7 13-0 5-5 27-4 22-2 17-7 42-1 39-9 45-2 
S0—ond one nen econe ten: 20-5 17-5 20-3 13-1 5-3 31-4 21-3 16-6 40-4 41-4 42-9 
31—Niagara Falls............ 19-8 18-2 20:6 13-7 5-5 32-3 21-0 16-9 45-0 42-0 45-5 
32—Nortnebavieereeeee cee: 21-3 17-0 21-4 12-6 6-1 SO Py ere | |e 88-3 41-3 49-5 
88—Oshawa nace ccea secs oc 19-6 16-9 20-1 13-5 4-6 27-4 22-5 18-6 45-4 44-1 44-8 
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Locality 





gs 
Slee 
ie 
é a, 
cts 
P.E.IL.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-3 
Nova Scotia— 
a EL OLAX a te.ca cave. tae «ls 29-0 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 
(eI SEGUNEN ao neednore ueone 29-4 
ead Wie une pee eo eRe Or 29-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 28-1 
(SONA nw oocoonse oa was 29-7 
§—Saint John.............- 27-4 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 33-4 
DQ EG aE ieaitsiaid a6 ous ete 26-5 
ii Montreal @eense eer or 27°5 
12—Quebee. foc cece oncseeers 30-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 
14 — Ste Johnsen eaqaee siete ere 27-8 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30-1 
16—Sorels Fl 5 coeson ses nee 30-0 
17—Thetford Mines 30°3 
18—Three Rivers............ 28-7 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 29-7 
20—Brantford..............- 27-1 
Zi TOCKV ALLO niet esters et: 28-6 
22——@hathamener acts: vac eo 28-5 
23—-COormwal lace senate oe 28-5 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 
Zo— Gale anemmionrne seas ot 27-3 
26——-Guelpliaes ceemwn stances ss 27-7 
2(-—Hamiltoneeeaascc sao 25°5 
28 Kan gstonemeenactsrete te eee 28-5 
29—Kitchener............... 27-9 
50——Wondonen yates ee 28-4 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-8 
Dl NOLUMED AVvareeee ene 26-2 
33——Oshawa..scce- ens deaninns 26-3 





Marmalade, orange, 


fe) 
Cs 
(os) 


per 32 oz. jar 


ao SOS ct oe  & 


mA Go tf) oy (Ss Go TS GG Gey wa CO GS 


SoS SS 





Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 





w 
(oS) 
oOo <7 @G 6 








Sugar 
Ee Ue 
ears 
SalSs 
cts cts 
9-6 9-4 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1 10-0 
9-4 9-5 
9-7 9-6 
ols, 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
10-0 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 9-0 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9-7 
9-5 9-5 
og) 9-9 
9-1 9-1 
9-9}; 10-0 
9-8 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
9-3 9-4 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 98 
9-7 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-3 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 





o> 
(0) 
~v 


a> 
ee 
oy Kee SY ey eer CS 


=> 
or 
me WwW wo 


> 
So 
pS fess ES eo fe ten PSS Ei ey GS 








Coal 
Eg 
goes Rent (a) 
i a 5 g 
#2 | 38 | 28 
coped od Basi 
ga|eea| 26 
a < ea 
cts $ $ $ 
Oso eee 15-37 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
AO TO x et 16-87 | 28-50-32-50 
SiS Wt ee ee 16-00-20-00 
BOO er, 00 10-85 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
Sele ae pel ten mec ences 
BOO; ene ore 16-70 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
a0: ela 16-13 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
50-6 |.....-. 17-00 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
BA Onno 000) Me cee tae 
Bade 02095 || wee os Jee eee a 
Flo PCD ee 24-50-28 -50(b) 
Reo iealso7 | ere 29 00-33 -00(b) 
B35 112-00: le eller 
59.2109" 00a eae ee ese 
BS. 101099.B00 eer cee 21-50-25 -50(b) 
628 22-00e'| hace eae eee 
5126204 BOs asco Ue |e 
Bards |EOT Oi | ueeeee | Setar errant 
BDBiI se 76) |aancn eet eee an 
2401/1095) [a ose 23-50-27 -50 
B24 1799-00) Vee bdo ere 
62% | 0 eee 23-00-27 -00 
BiG lec 00d arenes | einer Reta: 
Bis) epee 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
gs Wea by as 25-50-29 -50 
Bod dole oa eee 24-00-28 -00 
52-9 | 20-50 fonrscce 30-00-34 -00 
BuO ee 200 sree 33-50-37 -50 
$2:6)| 2160) eo 30 -00-34-00 
pA Suleee ODN eee 28-50-32 -50 
OU ROEC TP Uoethe on 30-00-34 -00 
Bo) 1-24-00 |e 24-00-28 -00 
Bye. 21250) [eee | 27-50-31-50 


937 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


— eee eee 








Canned 
Vegetables 
a 
Ss ke = 
ot > ia) 
Locality St as = c 
a Ss tig 60 nN eM 
© {=| A of s — a 
ple ape = - a = = oO 
On or Onn si a 4 . 4 a a" 
Sg rei) Wa a= sa fs Loe as > § S | Es 
Ea Bae eect Br ese Se ae one ga | 2. Sahn oS 8 go 
ZS) cena | seen Pcecad lee bere iadpesier ay (cheng (she |p see 
foe | (28 |e Peo aloo el ee le glee el ee Cole ele 
oN So, a B BE || Se |) Bt =e tet oo fet Bes ga 
i AY ie) ~Q je) AY Ay fa] (S) 4 1 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
34—Ottawal soe eee 18-4 16-8 | 20-1 12-7 6-6 | 29-4] 22-8 19-6} 34-1] 37-1 45-1 
35—Owen Sound.............. 21-6 16-8 21-1 13-4 4-9 27-5 19-6 18-3 39-1 41-4 45-3 
36—Peterborough............. 19-4 16-1 19-7 12-7 5-5 | 26-6} 22:0] 17-4] 38-9 | 38-9 46-4 
37—Port Arthur............... 19-2 18-6 | 20-8 13-1 v3 | 37:0 | 22-0] 21-3 1 89-2) 1 48-4 48-6 
38—St. Catharines............ 20-9 18-0 | 20-2 12-9 6-5 | 31-5] 21-8 17-1} 41-2] 39-9 44.2 
39—St. Thomas............... 20-8 18-7 21-0 12-1 5-8 29-7 20-1 16-3 43-7 39-4 44-5 
40—Sarnia............cccececes 22-5 18-8 | 21-3 13-3 5-6 | 29-7] 20-7 17-9 41-3 | 41-8 46-3 
4—Sault Ste. Marie........... 21-0 pice || Saki 12-5 5-8 | 34-0] 22-8 19-8 | 34-71 38-7 47-3 
42—Stratiord.........cccscccecs 21-3 17-1 20-9 13-8 fics} | Darfcts} 19-7 16-7 | 40-2 | 38-9 45-2 
48—Sudbury........secescccee 18-9 16-2 | 21-7 12-9 6-1 31-3 | 20-1 19-1 | 43-0 | 42-1 47-1 
44—Timmnins..............00- 18-6 16-5 | 21-3 13-5 5-7} 36-4] 20-9| 20-5 | 387-4] 40-2 48-2 
45—=Toronto. 05.5 scen@ cen coe 19-0 16-0 | 20-1 13-7 O<2 louse I el 6 17-9 | 40-7] 38-6 42-8 
46—Welland................... 20-0 15-9 | 20-4 13-0 soul |) Bake) || Silaky 17-5 | 387 | 39-0 44-1 
47—Windsornetecscee ee niaee 20-0 18-0 | 20-3 13-0 o-O) 1) Sled |) 216 18-2 | 44-4] 43-3 44-8 
48—Woodstock...°..........-. 20-6 16-8 | 20-2 12-1 5-3 | 27-9] 20-8 16-8 |} 40-3} 39-0 45-0 
Manitoba— 
49——Brandon. scsi eee eee 22-8 18-7 | 20-9 ilfoly 8-0 | 39-3 19-7 190 (544220 2s eee 
50—Winnipeg..........ccc-eees 21-5 18-0 | 21-0 14-1 ic (nol: On lm 2O: nl emcOs onan 4 26 0) me4 Se () 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............000- 23-2 17-2) 21-4 14-6 7-3 | 44-4] 22-0 18295 eo C=4e | med Oso mere 
52—Prince Albert............. 24-8 18-8 | 21-7 14-6 9-9 | .34-2 | 20-5 | 20-5 | 40°5 | 55-6 ]....-.. 
53—Reging..........0s0ccecece 22-1 19-4] 20-8 14-0 8-6 | 42-9 | 21-9] 20-7] 438-3] 45-1 60-9 
54—Saskatoon..............00. 24-2 16-9 | 21-6 13-9 9-2] 48-0] 22-3 19S Salts Se ee osc beepers 
Alberta— 
b0— Calgary. een eee 24-6 17-2 19-7 14-0 8-2 | 46-5 | 21-4} 20-0] 42-3] 53-9 55-1 
56—Drumbheller............... 25-8 17-7} 20:3 14-3 9-1 49-1 21-1 20-7 | 36-1] 50-5 59-0 
57—Edmonton................ 24-5 17-6 20-3 13-9 9-0 40-8 20-9 20-0 41-4 46-9 58-3 
58—Lethbridge.............. eleecal 16-7 19-0 13-3 Ie ZB Nees ao oc GF St aaee 56-2 54-5 
British Columbia— 
69—Nanaimo............c.000- 26-8 19-2 | 23-6] 15-8 PSI AL CYB) Woe oe L7SmoO: Came 4c Ol perme: 
60—New Westminster......... 23-9 17-5 | 23:0} 15-4 (i in ee: OLE) 19-5 18-1 | 35-2] 40-8 48-2 
61—Prince Rupert............. 28-0 | 20-6] 24-5 15-6 9-4 | 49-9 | 23-7] 20-3] 45-7] 49-4 54-0 
G2 Brailes scree eet eee 27-9} 20-0] 21-5 18-1 10-4 | 50-5] 23-1 22-6 | 39-6 | 56-6 59-7 
63—Vancouver................ 24-3 7-3} 21-8 14-2 7-41 48-7) 20-5 19335 sored 025: 52-2 
64—ViCtOFia.......cscccsccscec ce 26-3 19-2 22-4 14-9 8-2 49-1 20-5 20-1 33-2 38-6 51-7 
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Sugar Coal 
& EP 
Locality 8s Be B g 33 Rent (a) 
eRe SR eee ee ca lee ue le ee 
geek | GS ea | ee] Se | ge | ek) Se 
Ay = iS) oO va O al < —Q 
“ets. | cts. | ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | $ | $ neat 
BA OLTAWATe eee rte 26-4 37-2 28-4 9-2 9-3 CISOT oon lee oon lnc 34-00-38 - 00 
35—Owen Sound:............. 28-1 35-2 29-2 9-9 9-9 67-9 53:4 | 22-50 |....... 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough............ 27:6 36-4 28-3 9-5 9-4 64-1 Ake |) POM [sac x 27-50-31 -50 
37—Port Arthur............. 27-5 42-6 | 30-6 10-0 9-9 60:5 Olio | rear ee 22-10 24-50-28 - 50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-0 | 34-2 27-4 9-5 9-2 60-4 sony ||) PUG oan oe 29-00-33 -00 
39—St. Thomas............. 29-0 38-4 28-8 9-9 9-9 Gaer/ |) fasedl |) SHON onc ooo < 22-00-26 -00 
A0—Sarniavacceccs ses ences - 29-3 36-0 29-4 10-1 10-1 (eis |) Gysel) |) lee lS ooo dllacoseencebe sa sou 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-7 39-6 30-7 10-0 9-8 CL OM O20s/e222000 | ane 25-00-29 -00 
AJ == URAtLOnG scecnteiceciiete ek 28-2 36:0 | 29-5 9-9 9-9 63-7 PUB AN PRIUS aidan alloc an ooomanonnooe 
43——Sud buys eecee cece 27-9 39-2 30-9 9-8 9-7 61-8 Beices |) AVG) |g oages 32-00-36 -00 
44—"TimImins seve ss veercites A 28-2 39-6 32-4 10-1 9-9 60-8 52°6 | 26-50) |! 52. oe. 31-50-35 - 50 
45-—LorontOud.wenccnstoceecs 25-4 36:5 27-0 9-3 9-3 63-2 5256) | 20°75) |S aaa-a- 35-00-39 -00 
46——Welland ian ccas.ccces ce. 25-3 | 33-5] 29-0 9-4 9-5 Ua eBlog ||| PAU OVBT os aad) |aqoooonamoudd 5 
a7 —WindsOnencjeswere cece oe 28-1 35-1 28-8 9-8 9-7 63-5 O23) (22-00) Gene ane 27-50-31-50 
48—Woodstock.............. 27-7 | 36-2 | 28-0 9-9 Deve) || Geieha) ian OAC os eullaooooa ond ates oc 
Manitoba— 
49——Brand Om sacsin sees ceeree: 28-5 42-7 8250 11-2 11-2 64-9 MSR ee 3 ae 16-25 23-50-27 - 50 
60——Winnipesncereicen sea 26-9 41-0 30-1 10-5 LOT on Oo cas ers OO Weer 17-45 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............... 29-3 40-8 33-0 11-2 11-2 62-5 490 Sa | tena setcke 14-50 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert............ 30-1 44-2 33-7 11-4 11-4 63-2 Oleg eee 14-75 21-00-25-00 
53—Regina................. 27-7 40-8 32°3 11-0 11-5 64-2 D483 leoatee : 15-33 30- 00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon............... 28-9 43-0 33-4 10-9 11:5 62-45) 700<9) | |Reona 14-40 24-50-28 - 50 
Alberta— 
Do Calvarvar oop aeceeeeeace 27°3 40-9 32:9 10:5 11-0 61-5 BUSI casoan 12-40 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller.............. 29-7 46-3 35-3 11-1 ii kar/ 66-2 AOS DS imrrerdaclline Mearene 23-50-27 50 
57—Edmonton............... 27-5 41-4 32-4 10-7 11-3 62:7 SMW hal Wachee 8-20 26- 50-30-50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-6 44-0 32:3 LOS le aeanee 61-4 RAEI 5 aco ces 8-35 25-00-29 -00 
British Columbia— 
OO IN ANAT OM aera erste 28-6 36:7 31-1 9-9 10-7 62-7 AO OO Tetsu orcece Nae el etokete 19 00-23-00 
60—New Westminster........ 26-7 | 35-1 30:4 9-2 9-4 57-3 AOR Wey ccs snes 17-05 21-50-25-50 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-3 37-1 34:2 10-4 10:5 GOsOM ROOD ON eres 19-25 21-00-25-00 
G2—— Tralee rice an ones tis 29-0 41-0 33-3 10+] 10-4 59-4 Us | eanee 15-63 23-50-27 -50 
63—Vancouver............... 26-7 | 34-3 29-5 9-3 9-3 59-4 ASS OE eae yr 17-03 27-00-31-00 
64—Victoriawne nan once 28-3 37-6 29-3 10-0 9-8 60:3 DCH heater 18-25 23-50-27 -50 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-MAY, 1948-19497 














Number of Strikes | Number of Workers TsmellLoss 


























and Lockouts Involved 
we Per Cent 
pe Com- Com- In soe 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Working 
. Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
SPEUTUEVELY Vise cette xan Sek oe ete 10t 10 1jSble Olle ees COU 01 
GD EUAT VN. ea eke eee hn eee 6 9 6,711 1,285 Way -09 
Marcheen saat nearer rat 8 10 1,228 5.978 | 135,725 a7 
BADE TY a1) ae cee Creare fo 5 lt OR 9 18 785 eth 139, 500 hve 
iat ales Meek pire Aart Aik: «Be os 2 ae ei i oi 15 oa 4,028 10, 540 174, 150 -22 
Gimnmleiuiyesto tals eee 48 14,563 530, 807 -13 
1948 

FANUATY Aer phatet A comaate «chia eo ec eneee 19t 19 12,729f D229 135,835 +17 
COO TUATEV A ern eee tah cacao ee 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 -17 
DEAE CHER steers ations rane 9 15 1,360 3,845 57, loo -07 
RET eee chan Aah oy tte4 ces el eaten 12 18 Py 4,678 51,269 -06 
IM aie a cme ele otter 9 Ao a eae is Dap aba 3,204 39,754 -05 
C@imnlativientouc sean 61 19,256 424,121 -10 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1949 (7) 








Number Involved | Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—____—_—__———| in Man- 
and Locality Establish - Working Particulars (?) 
ments | Workers Days : 





| | eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1949 


MiIninc— 
Asbestos miners, mill-work- 10 4,650 | 120,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination of asbestos dust 
Coleraine, Norbestos, welfare and pension plan, extension 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. of vacations with pay, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to provincial conciliation; 
unterminated. 
Fluorspar mine workers, 1 120 3,000 |Commenced April 26; protesting 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. reduction of 2 cents per hour in 
cost-of-living bonus; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hosiery factory workers, if 67 1,600 {Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Plessisville, P.Q. ; ment providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours, untermi- 
Metal Products— HUM 

Metal factory workers, 1 123 3,000 |Commenced April 12: for a union 
Watford, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half after 48 

hours, pay for four sta.utory holi- 

days, etc., following reference to 

conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1949 (1) 














Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation — in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (?) 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1949 





MANUFACTURING— 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 

Optical lens factory work- 1 11 280 |Commenced April 9; for union recog- 
ers, nition and agreement providing for 

Edmonton, Alta. increased wages following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Stencil factory workers, 1 9 200 |Commenced March 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours, following 
reference to arbitration and concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— (8) 8 (8) 

Seamen, } 58 1,500 12,000 |Commenced March 22; for a union 
Nova Scotia, New agreement providing for increased 
Brunswick, Quebec, wages, reduced hours, changes in 
British Columbia and working conditions, preferential 
foreign ports. hiring arrangements, etc., following 

reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Laundry and dry cleaning 1 32 320 |Commenced April 29: protest against 

plant workers, dismissal of six workers for alleged 
Moose Jaw, Sask. slow-down, following refusal of 
demands for increased wages; 

terminated May 12; conciliation, 

provincial; reinstatement of six 


workers and compromise on wage 
increases. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish packers, 
Harbour Grace, Nfld. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Midland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 
' Montreal, P.Q. ‘ 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Blairmore, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, jitney drivers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


i 


— 


— 


—_ 


200 


41 


30 


35 


20 


600 |Commenced May 12; for union 


120 


90 


105 


35 


recognition and agreement  pro- 
viding for increased wages, Over- 
time rates, union shop, etc; termi- 
nated May 14; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 27; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 31; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced May 11; for union 


recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, reduced 
hours, payment for statutory holi- 
days, etc.; terminated May 13; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 6; for increased 


wages to offset reduction in earnings 
when hours reduced from 9 to 8 per 
day to conform with government 
regulations; terminated May 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 5; protest against 


job classification for one worker; 
terminated May 6; return of work- 
ers pending reference to grievance 
procedure; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1949 (1) 











Number Involved |Ti:ne Loss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


—— $$ | | 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— (4) 
BLlectrical apparatus factory | 383 1,500 |Commenced May 19; protest against 
workers, dismissal of six workers for refusal 
Toronto, Ont. to work overtime; terminated May 
24; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration board; 
o indefinite. 
5 
Motor vehicle factory work-| 1 20 20 |Commenced May 25; protest against 
ers, door hangers, alleged speed-up; terminated May 
Windsor, Ont. 25; return of workers pending 
reference to grievance procedure 
6 indefinite. 
Metal factory workers, 1 19 95 |Commenced May 25; alleged discrim- 


Hamilton, Ont. ination in dismissal of three 
workers, and for union recognition 
and agreement; unterminated. 


Railway car factory workers 1 1,500 5,000 |Commenced May 26; for a new agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 

retroactive to March 1, 1949, and 

reduced hours; unterminated. 





Baby carriage factory 1 100 1,300 |Commenced May 2; alleged discri- 
workers, mination in dismissal of 18 workers 
Orillia, Ont. during union organization of plant; 


terminated May 16; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration re 
dismissed workers; indefinite. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 








cals, etc.,— 
Crushed stone and cement 1 50 175 |Commenced May 27; for a union 
block factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Ice cream cone factory 1 30 60 |Commenced May 30; alleged discrim- 
workers, ination in dismissal of one worker 
Hamilton, Ont. and for union recognition; unterm- 
inated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, _ 25 250 3,000 |Commenced May 2; for increased 
St. Catharines, Ont. vacation pay from 2 to 4 per cent 


and payment for four statutory 
holidays; terminated May 17; 
negotiations, following provincial 
conciliation; compromise, increase 
in wages granted. 

Labourers, 92 1, 200 20,000 |Commenced May 2; for a union agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment with closed shop clause; 
terminated May 26; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending application to Ontario 
Labour Relations Board for union 

certification; indefinite. 


Carpenters, 5 150 1,650 |Commenced May 16; for a new agree- 
Glace Bay, New Waterford ment providing for increased wages; 
and Sydney, N.S. unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the 
Sra tetra cea ay eer a wee time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
,000 indirectly affected; 4 indirectly affected; (*) 1,800 indirectly affected; (®) 12 indirectl 
affected; (7) 3,000 indirectly affected. ; @ IRAE SORE gaat saa 
(8) Estimated. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1949, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1949. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for forty-nine years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 





Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to enquire into the causes and, circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement, and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 

This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 

In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the officers and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 

The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Fredericton. 
Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located at Vancouver, B.C., 
Winnipeg, ‘Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


Research and Statisties.—The collection, compilation and publication of statistics of 
employment, wages, hours, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 
on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 








Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour Gazetre provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 








Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 





Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 





Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, | 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 











Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 


subjects. 

International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including, 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 
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The Labour Month in Briet 


By the third quarter of 1949, the general 
employment situation in Canada was again 
very favourable with almost everyone who 
wanted to work being able to obtain a job. 
As compared with previous post-war years, 
however, no serious labour shortages now 
exiszed, but rather there were small labour 
surpluses in a few sections of the country. 
Once more, well over five million Cana- 
dians held jobs during the summer months 
at rates of pay which had never been 
exceeded. Seasonal work in agriculture, 
fishing, food processing, construction, trans- 
portation and many service fields was 
reaching a peak. 

While economic conditions in Canada 
remained strong, however, several develop- 
ments in other countries of the world were 
threatening the employment outlook for 
some of the important Canadian exporting 
industries. The United Kingdom, as a 
result of rapidly dwindling dollar reserves, 
had been forced to cut imports from the 
dollar area (including Canada) by 25 per 
cent. Other countries in the sterling area 
were taking similar action. In the United 
States, a mild recession was underway which 
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made it difficult for other countries to 
maintain their exports to that country and 
which stimulated competition from American 
goods in other countries. In addition, ERP 
appropriations had been cut and purchases 
of Canadian goods under this program were 
correspondingly reduced. Behind these 
developments, was the growing seriousness 
of the international exchange situation. The 
uncertainties surrounding the steps which 
may be taken to meet this problem were 
making many foreign buyers of Canadian 
goods hesitant about placing orders at 
present. 

On the whole, however, the Canadian 
economy has been able to absorb the effects 
of these unfavourable developments to date 
without any major disruption. Lay-offs 
have occurred in some industries (for 
example those producing farm implements, 
railway rolling stock, sulphite pulp, and 
lumber), but expanding seasonal activities 
have provided jobs for most of the workers 
thus affected. Some plants have been 
working short-time, but this practice has 
not yet become sufficiently widespread to 
result in any decline in total labour income 
throughout the country. 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BENEFIT 


Thousands 
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As yet, Canada’s major export commodi- 
ties have not been appreciably affected by 
developments in other countries. Exports 
of wheat and many other foods to the 
United Kingdom are secured by contract 
until the middle of 1950. Newsprint and 
base metal shipments to the United States 
continue at or near their previous high 
levels. The influx of tourists to Canada, 
from the United States, appears to be 
greater than ever with their total spending 
likely to establish a new record. 

On the whole, therefore, no major defla- 
tionary trend has become apparent in 
Canada, although seasonal unemployment 
during the coming winter may be somewhat 
higher than in previous post-war years. 


Enployment 
Employment and payrolls in leading 
establishments in the major industrial 


groups showed considerable seasonal expan- 
sion throughout Canada at the beginning 
of June, advance indexes rising to record 
levels for the time of year, according to 
preliminary figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

The advance index number of employ- 
ment in Canada, based on 1926 as 100, 
showed a rise of 2:8 per cent in the month, 
standing at 194-4, as compared with 189-1 
at May 1, and 192-3 a year earlier. The 
increases, aS compared with May, ranged 
from 3:3 per cent in Nova Scotia and 1-2 
per cent in Ontario, to 4:4 per cent in 
Quebec, 7-8 per cent in Saskatchewan and 
8-3 per cent in Prince Edward Island. 


The advance index number of payrolls in 
Canada rose 0-7 per cent as compared with 
May 1. Reflecting losses in working time 
on the Victoria and Ascension Day holi- 
days, changes in the industrial distribution 
of the employees, and reduced working 
hours in some industries, the advance figure 
of per capita weekly earnings in the eight 
leading industries was lower, falling from 
$43.18 at May 1, to $42.31 at June 1, but 
was higher than last year’s figure of $40.02. 

Unemployment throughout Canada con- 
tinued to decline during June and July, 
although at a somewhat slower rate due to 
the influx of thousands of students at this 
time of the year. Ordinary claims for 
unemployment insurance benefits fell from 
95,800 at the beginning of June to 80,400 
at the beginning of July. During the same 
month the number of unplaced applicants 
registered at Unemployment Insurance 
offices fell from 154,900 to 147,200, and this 
slow decline continued during July. By 
July 21, 1949 unplaced applicants numbered 
143,000. 
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Industrial Relations 


Time loss due to work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in Canada during 
June, 1949, was 20 per cent less than the 
figure for the previous month, but con- 
siderably above the corresponding figure 
for 1948. 


The strike of asbestos miners and mill- 
workers in various centres in Quebe, 
together with the strike of railway car 
workers at Hamilton, Ontario, accounted for 
about 84 per cent of the total time loss 
during the month. 


Preliminary figures for June, 1949, showed 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 11,359 workers, with a time loss of 
141,084 man-working days, as compared 
with 23 in May, 1949, with 10,500 workers 
involved and a time loss of 174,150 days. In 
June, 1948, there were 29 strikes involving 
3,804 workers with a time loss of 34,337 
days. 

Information was received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour during June that formal 
notice of demands for wage increases and 
shorter hours had been made upon the 
principal railway systems of Canada by 
fifteen International Railway Unions and by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
Discussion between the management of the 
two major railway systems and the unions 
involved was scheduled to commence on 
July 13 and. 15. 


In regard to the continuing strike by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union affecting ocean- 
going East Coast vessels, the Industrial 
Relations Branch devoted most of its 
efforts towards securing the lifting of 
sympathetic strike action by dockworkers 
against vessels of Canadian registry tied up 


in ports abroad. Only a few vessels 
remained immobilized at the time of 
writing. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-hving index advanced from 160-5 to 
162-1 between June 1 and July 2, the in- 
crease being almost entirely due to a rise of 
4-3 points in the food index. The advance 
in foods is in keeping with the seasonal 
movement normally experienced during this 
period. 


The food index rose from 202-9 to 207-2 
as sharp increases in eggs and potatoes 
combined with smaller advances in other 
fresh vegetables and meats. Rents were the’ 
only other group to show an appreciable 
change; the index for this group moved 
from 122-4 to 123-4, reflecting the results 
of a June rent survey. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The fifth annual conference 


Ontario of the Ontario Chapter of 

Chapter the International Associa- 

TAPES tion of Public Employment 

meets in Services was held in 

Ottawa Ottawa, June 30 to July 2, 
1949. 


The primary concern of IAPES is the 
improvement of public employment service 
methods so that all workers and employers 
who use these services shall receive true 
professional assistance in selecting workers 
or in selecting jobs, as the case may be. 

Over 200 delegates from employment 
offices throughout the Ontario Region 
attended the conference in the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel. Miss Margaret MclIrvine, 
Toronto, President of the Chapter, pre- 
sided. Mayor E. A. Bourque, of Ottawa, 
extended the city’s welcome and messages 
of greetings were received from Prime 
Minister L. 8S. St. Laurent; Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. M. F. 
Gregg, Minister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; and Commissioners J. G. 
Bisson, R. J. Tallon and C. A. L. Murchison 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. The international character of the 
organization was indicated by messages of 
greetings and good wishes for the success 
of the conference from President Harry 
S. Truman, the United States Secretary of 
Labour, Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, and V. C. 
Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour was unable to attend the 
conference and in his stead Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, gave the 
“key-note address’ on “A Decade of 
Employment.” 

Other speakers and their subjects were: 
V. GC. Phelan, “Employment Service in 
International Legislation;” C. 8. Raper, 
Toronto, “Human Engineering;” Dr. E. P. 
Laberge, Ottawa, “Employment Security ;” 
S. H. McLaren, Ottawa, “Canada’s Employ- 
ment Service.” R. J. Tallon, Commis- 
sioner, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion and B. G. Sullivan, Immediate Past 
President, IJAPES, were guest speakers at 
the luncheon meetings. 

Panel discussions on “Modern Trends of 
Social Insurance” were led by R. G. 
Barclay, Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance; D. J. Macdonnell, Chief Coverage 
Officer, UIC; A. D. Watson, Consulting 
Actuary, UIC; and Dr. G. F. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


The discussions on “Levelling off Seasonal 
Employment Peaks” were led by W. K. 
Rutherford, Director, Employment Service, 
UIC; A. C. Thompson, Assistant Manager, 
Legal Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Assocation; Pat Conroy, Secretary, 
Canadian Congress of Labour and G. 
Haythorne, Director, Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

The following is the new executive: 
Past President, Miss Margaret Mclrvine, 
Toronto; President, W. Ramsay, Kirkland 
Lake; First Vice-President, Lloyd Merrill, 
Toronto; Second Vice-President, O. L. 
Boudreau, Ottawa; Secretary, Horace 
Ovenden, Welland; Treasurer, Harold Dann, 
North Bay. 

An invitation to hold the next annual 
conference at North Bay was referred to 
the incoming executive for consideration. 


To meet a growing demand 


Oceupational for specific information on 
monographs Canadian occupations, the 
issued by Department of Labour has 
Department prepared a series of book- 
of Labour lets and pamphlets, the first 


of which was issued in July. 

These publications will be of interest to 
Canadian youth facing the problem of 
choosing a life occupation, to parents, 
teachers, employment service officers, and 
all others interested in guiding youth into 
the right avenues of employment as well 
as to workers and trade union officials. 

Initially, the series will consist of mono- 
eraphs describing in detail seven of the 
trades of the construction industry. Folders 
covering the subjects briefly in English and 
French will be included. 

Plans are under way to cover a wide 
field of other skilled occupations and profes- 
sions. A booklet dealing with 16 profes- 
sional occupations in national science and 
engineering is nearing completion and 
several other booklets and folders are in 
advanced. stages of preparation. 

Assistance in the preparation of the book- 
lets has been given by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch of the Department 
and provincial Departments of Education 
and Labour. The material is being com- 
piled by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour. 

Applications for any or all of these 
publications may be made to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The Provincial Institute of 


Institute Textiles (L.G., 1946, pp. 863 
raises and. 137 bs3 1047) py BL s9). 
standard established by the Ontario 
of textile Government at Hamilton in 
industry 1946, continues to provide a 


source of trained technical 
personnel for the highly-important textile 
industry of Ontario. According to the 
Second Annual Report of the Advisory 
Committee, appreciable gains have been 
made during the past year, in the instal- 
lation of new equipment, and the develop- 
ment of courses of study, while enro!ment 
figures have been maintained at high levels. 

Over two hundred students attended last 
year’s night classes. These offer a variety 
of subjects designed to give the textile 
workers a better understanding of the 
technical aspects of their day-to-day work. 

Enrolment in the full-time, three-year 
day courses has as yet failed to reach the 
proposed objective of an annual intake of 
between 30 and 40 new students. These 
courses provide a_ specialized technical 
education in one or other of the major 
phases of textile manufacturing, plus a 
general knowledge of related fields. 

From its inception, the Institute has 
benefited from the active support of lead- 
ing textile firms and associations. The 
contributions of these firms during 1948-49, 
amounting to well over $760,000, have made 
it possible to install new equipment in the 
school. In addition, an increasing number 
of manufacturers are offering scholarships 
and bursaries for full-time students. 

It is expected that the teaching staff, 
under Principal C.' C. Ashcroft. will be 
augmented before the beginning of the new 
term in September. 


Evidence that Canadian 
Annual employers and workers are 
Report of becoming _ increasingly 
Unemploy- appreciative of the service 
ment rendered by the National 
Insurance Employment Service is pro- 
Commission vided in the eighth Annual 


Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

The report, which was issued at the end 
of June, states that employers listed a total 
of 1,149,707 openings for employment with 
the 298 local offices of the NES during the 
fiscal year 1948-49. Of these, “all but a 
very small percentage” were filled. Those 
that were not filled were in special classes, 
or were registered during times when labour 
was in short supply. 

It is stated that during the periods of 
greatest seasonal contraction the number of 
displaced applicants registered in local NES 
offices constituted slightly more than four 
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per cent of the total labour force of 
5,042,000. The areas of greatest seasonal 
unemployment during the year were in the 
Maritime provinces and British Columbia, 
but the overall employment situation 
reflected general industrial activity. 

The report points out that employment 
in the building and construction trades 
“reached a record high point.” Immigrants 
from Britain and Europe and the more 
efficient training of apprentices relieved 
shortages of workers in industrial estab- 
lishments and the construction industry, as 
well as in agriculture and mining. 

Attention is drawn to the advantage of 
a national employment service which pro- 
vides a “clearance” system for workers. 
Through it, shortages of labour in any one 
region may be relieved by moving workers 
from areas where. surpluses exist. During 
the year, some 12,000 workers were thus 
transferred within the Dominion to indus- 
trial, farm, woods, and other employments— 
some of them over distances of 1,500 miles. 

Through its special placement facilities, 
the Employment Service found jobs for 
more than 13,600 handicapped workers, 
about 6,000 of whom were disabled ex- 
service men and women. 

During the fiscal year the Unemployment 
Insurance fund was increased by contribu- 
tions from employers, workers, the govern- 
ment and interest on investments, etc., by 
over $131,627,000. The total benefit paid 
unemployed workers exceeded $49,826,000. 


In June, the Dominion 


Canada Bureau of Statistics issued 
Year Book, the 1948-49 edition of the 
1948-49 Canada Year Book. The 


new volume extends to 1,300 
pages and is illustrated by 11 maps and 43 
diagrams. 

First published in 1867, the Year Book is 
the official statistical annual of Canada, and 
contains up-to-date information on the 
natural resources of the Dominion and 
their development; the history of the 
country; its institutions, demography, pro- 
duction, trade, transportation; national 
accounts and public finance; national health 
and welfare; education; labour and other 
subjects. Within the lmits of a single 
volume, it is a comprehensive study of the 
social and economic conditions of the 
Dominion. 

In addition to the regular material con- 
tained in its 32 chapters, the 1948-49 edition 
includes special articles dealing with the 
physical geography of the Canadian western 
Arctic, the climate of Canada, the con- 
tribution to science made by the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, and the chem- 
ical industry in Canada. 


Also included are a statistical summary 
of Canada for the years 1871-1948, a 
calendar of events for 1948, a directory of 
sources of official information, a list of 
official appointments, and legislation of the 
third session of the twentieth parliament. 

Cloth-bound copies of the Canada Year 
Book can be obtained from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at $2 per copy. A limited 
number of paper-bound copies have been 
set aside for ministers of religion, bona fide 
students and school teachers, who may 
obtain such copies at the price of $1 per 
copy. Applications for paper-bound copies 
must be forwarded with remittance to the 
Dominion Statistician, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


The scope of mutual co- 
operation between British 
labour and management has 
been extended to include 
the country’s transport 
system, which recently came 
under public ownership. 
Highly representative in nature, the council 
strives to effect consultation on the basis 
of equality rather than on the basis of 
employer-employee. Although possessing no 
executive powers, it can do much to clarify 
problems arising from the administration 
of the industry. 

Members of the council include, on behalf 
of management, six representatives of the 
Transport Commission, set up under the 
Transport Act, and delegates from the five 
“executives” which supervise the operations 
of the British transport industry. Railways, 
docks and inland waterways, road transport, 
London transport and hotels comprise this 
system. On the labour panel are repre- 
sentatives from Britain’s three railway 
unions (involving 614,000 members), from 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(approximately 1,500,000 members), and 
from the Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions (covering 37 unions 
and 1,750,000 members). 

All matters concerned with the operation 
of this basic national service will come 
within the jurisdiction of the council, with 
the exception of wages and conditions of 
agreement between management and labour 
and other matters subject to consideration 
by a statutory committee on nationalization. 

It is pointed out in Labour and Industry, 
an official publication of the British Infor- 
mation Services, that in the new relation- 
ship the unions are not sacrificing any of 
their independence but, rather, are enter- 
ing into closer contact with the authority 
which controls the transport service. 

Consultative bodies of a similar nature 
have been introduced in the other national- 
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ized industries: mining, electricity and 
gas. This has been accomplished with the 
assistance of the Government as a means of 
promoting harmony and efficiency through- 
out British industry coming under govern- 
ment supervision. 


Ruskin College, Oxford, 
Workers’ reputed to be “the oldest 
education residential adult college 
advances designed for working-class 
at Oxford students,” celebrated the 
University fiftieth anniversary of its 


establishment in May. The 
New Statesman and Nation, in an appraisal 
of the work done by the college, points 
out that it was designed to be the first of 
a series of similar institutions to be set up 
throughout England. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion established local educational courses 
in industrial centres which met much of the 
need that inspired the founders of Ruskin, 
leaving the latter to concentrate on its 
residential and correspondence courses. It 
is stated that “for many years Ruskin 
students sat, with an excellent record of 


success, for the University (Oxford) 
Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science.” In addition, “not a few have 


gained University scholarships from Ruskin 
and have done well in full degree courses.” 

The college has outgrown its class-room 
accommodation and is conducting a Jubilee 
campaign for funds for new buildings, a 
larger staff and more scholarships. The 
British Trades Union Congress and some of 
the larger unions have, it is said, “already 
made a handsome response ... Ruskin... 
(has) been generally accepted as an institu- 
tion that seeks, not to indoctrinate its 
students with any particular brand of 
socialism, but to help them to think clearly 
for themselves.” 


Created by the New Jersey 


Rutgers State legislature to foster 
conducts harmony and co-operation 
courses in between management and 
labour labour, the Rutgers Institute 
relations of Management and Labour 


has within the past two 
years, conducted 243 classes in 20 different 
subjects. The first published report of the 
Institute states that more than 4,000 
persons were enrolled in the classes and 
some 12,600 attended the film and discus- 
sion forums, during the first 21 months 
following its establishment. 

The report states further, that one of 
the most difficult problems faced by the 
Institute has been the organization of 
classes for the general public. “With little 
experience available on labour-relations 
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programs for non-management and non- 
union people, the Institute experimented 
extensively with programs and activities 
attractive to groups made up of teachers, 
social workers, lawyers, students and others 
not ordinarily reached in management and 
labour classes.” It is asserted that “the 
public showed little interest in the technical 
aspects of labour relations.” On the other 
hand, it was found that discussions on 
general labour relations issues were very 
popular. 


FM Station WFDR, New 


ILGWU York, owned and operated 
dedicates by the International Ladies 
its third Garment Workers Union, 
radio was formally dedicated on 
station June 16. By special per- 


mission of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
the call letters of the station include the 
initials of wartime President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

It is the third FM station set up by 
ILGWU, its predecessors being in the 
Southern States and on the West coast 
respectively. It was announced during the 


dedication ceremonies that the station 
management was pledged to sell no more 
than half of its time for commercial 


programs and that “it will place public 
service above all else.” 

The former secretary of the US. 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in his 
address at the inaugural ceremonies referred 
to the late President Roosevelt’s “unwaver- 
ing purpose always to bring capital and 
labour together.” He continued: “I am 
fearful that as time goes on some are 
beginning to forget the importance of 
mutual respect and teamwork. Only if 
capital and labour continue to work 
together can we have full employment. 
Only if we have full employment and full 
production can America be strong. ... Only 
a strong America can overcome the forces 
that threaten it from within and without.” 


President William Green (AFL) in his 
recorded address, asserted that Station 
WFDR_ would provide an _ information 
service on domestic and world problems 
that would win the approval of every fair- 
minded citizen. 


Approximately 22,000 defi- 


New U.S. nitions of occupations 
dictionary common in industry, and 
defines more than 40,000 different 
22,000 titles by which these occu- 
occupations pations are known, are 


listed in the new edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of 
the United States Employment Service, 
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issued in June. The new dictionary 
integrates the previous edition, first pub- 
lished in 1939, and later supplements. 

Definitions and titles in the newer indus- 
tries, such as manufacturing of plastics, 
electrical, radio, and television equipment, 
and pulp and paper, have replaced the 
now obsolete and duplicate definitions con- 
tained in the first edition. A new method 
in presenting job definitions eliminates 
many cross references and thus simplifies 
the use of the dictionary as an aid in job 
classification, employment counselling, and 
placement of workers. 

Originally designed to provide a major 
source to which staff members of the public 
employment service could turn for essential 
occupational information, in carrying out 
employment services for employers and 
workers, the dictionary is used in coding 
employers’ job openings and _ classifying 
them, in coding job applicants’ occupa- 
tional experience, and in reporting various 
kinds of labour-market information. 

Industrial and governmental agencies use 
it in recruitment and job placement pro- 
grams, in determining job relationship in 
advancing persons on the job, and in 
studying the jobs themselves. It is used 
also by labour organizations, counselling 
agencies, schools and colleges, foreign gov- 
ernments, and individuals. 


The National Labour Rela- 
tions Board has made 
“determinations” in the first 
three cases coming to it 
under the so-called “juris- 
dictional dispute” provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the opinions, a majority of the Board 
carefully distinguished these “determina- 
tions of dispute” from its “decisions and 
orders” in unfair-labour-practice cases and 
its “certifications” in representation cases. 

Criteria upon which the majority of the 
Board made the determinations in these 
cases were :— 


First NLRB 
decisions on 
inter-union 
boycotts 


(1) The history and pattern of collective 
bargaining between the employer and the 
unions involved; (2) any contractual rela- 
tions between the parties and. the validity 
of any contracts bearing upon the dispute; 
and (8) whether or not the union or unions 
involved have any status as bargaining 
representative for the employees performing 
the work in question. 

Inter-union “jurisdictional” disputes come 
to the Board for determination only after 
an unfair-labour-practice charge of engaging 
in a jurisdictional dispute has been filed 
against one or more unions under section 


8 (b) (4) (D) of the Act. 


The first case involved Lodge 68 of the 
International Association of Machinists and 
Local 1304 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) concerning machinists’ work 
at the Moore Drydock Co., San Francisco. 
Both unions had had closed-shop contracts 
covering the same work for nearly 10 years, 
but members of Local 1304 had been doing 
it. The company filed a charge accusing 
the IAM of engaging in an illegal Jjuris- 
dictional dispute when the IAM set up a 
picket line, January 28, 1948, to “enforce” 
the contract. 

On the basis of a majority opinion, the 
Board issued a “determination of the 
dispute.” which held that, after duitye. 1; 
1948, when the steelworkers’ last valid 
closed-shop contract expired, neither union 
was “lawfully entitled to force or require 
Moore Drydock Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
to assign machinists’ work to their members 
rather than to members of any other labour 
organizations.” 

The second case involved the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, both affiliated with the 
CIO. The controversy centred on barge- 
loading work which IWA members were 
doing at a lumber mill of the Juneau 
Spruce: Corp., in Alaska. The Board 
disallowed the ILWU’s claim to the work. 

In this case, the majority found that “the 
ILWU neither represented any of the com- 
pany’s employees nor had any certification, 
or contractual or other lawful basis upon 
which to predicate a right to the assignment 
of these particular work tasks.” 

In response to an ILWU claim that it 
was entitled to the work because of the 
“tradition and custom” of the industry, the 
majority said: “We find it unnecessary to 
consider the so-called tradition or custom 
alleged with respect to such work tasks. 
It is apparent from the record that the 
company has assigned the work to its own 
employees. ... In the instant case, where 
a union, with no bargaining or any repre- 
sentative status, made demands on a com- 
pany for the assignment of work to its 
members to the exclusion of the company’s 
own employees, the question of tradition or 
custom in the industry is irrelevant.” 

In the third case, the Board denied the 
claims of the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards (CIO) and the Pacific 
Coast Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and 
Wipers Association (unaffiliated) to six crew 
positions on a ship whose crew was being 
represented by the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific (AFL). 
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One of the most encourag- 


Increasing ing aspects of the European 
role of Recovery Program is the 
labour in role labour has been given 
European to play, in its operation, a 
recovery Washington press dispatch 


quotes Mr. Paul E. Hoffman, 
Economic Co-operation Administrator, as 
commenting when releasing a report made 
to him by his labour advisers. 


“At the end of the first year it is 
possible to report that labour participation 
is not only substantial, but has been in- 
creasing within the ERP,” the report states. 
“This is indeed a healthy omen for the 
success of the program.” 


The significance of labour’s role in the 
ERP is twofold, it is pointed out. 


“First, it means that our political and 
economic statesmen recognize the contri- 
bution labour can make to international 
problems. That recognition has taken the 
form of providing labour a direct voice in 
the operation of ERP. 

“Secondly, the ERP has provided the 
medium through which the international 
solidarity of the free trade unions can be 
more effectively achieved. The responsi- 
bility and degree of co-operation thus 
attained under the ERP will reap benefits, 
in terms of international understanding and 
peace, lasting far beyond the existence of 
the Marshall Plan.” 

When the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istrator commenced operations in the spring 
of 1948, the staffing pattern provided for 
labour advisers in the offices of the Wash- 
ington and Paris headquarters, and in 
country missions, it is stated. In addition, 
three labour members out of a total of 
twelve now serve on ECA’s public Advisory 
Board. 

Trade unionists from the participating 
countries and the United States have 
created an international body to safeguard 
the interests of workers in the operation of 
ERP, the report discloses. This group, 
known as the ERP Trade Union Advisory 
Committee, was recognized last December 
by the Organization for Kuropean Economic 
Co-operation as the body to be consulted 
on questions directly affecting workers. 


An illustrated book designed 
primarily for foreign trade- 
unionists, The Gift of 
Freedom, has recently been 
issued by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the US. Department 
of Labour. Subjects discussed include 
workers’ employment characteristics ; basis 
of American living standards; what wages 
will buy in terms of an hour’s work; family 


Freedom of 
Labour in 
United States 
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auncomes and levels of living; working con- 
ditions and labour legislation; and the 
development of civil liberties. 

“The Labour Movement in America” is 
the title of one chapter, which gives a 
brief outline of the history and structure 
of trade unions, discusses recent trends in 
labour policy, and describes unions in 
action. “American trade unions,” it states, 
“are characterized by their freedom and 
their economic power. By these attributes 
they symbolize the free social and economic 
system in which they function. A _ free 
union is one which is controlled exclusively 
by the will of its members. It is not 
dominated by employers, by a_ political 
party, or by the Government. This tradi- 
tion of independence is as old as the 
American labour movement which, in turn, 
is about as old as the Nation.” 

The Gift of Freedom also discusses the 
political and spiritual climate in which 
workers live. Describing America as “an 
inheritor and protector of world liberty,” 
it weighs the success of the American 
system on three scales: (1) whether workers 
prosper as the economy as a whole prospers; 
(2) the flexibility of the American economy 
in permitting “freedom of movement, 
choice, conscience, and opportunity”; and 
(3) the progressive improvement of the 
status and influence of the worker. 


A recent bulletin from the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of 
Labour analyzes the present 
employment situation of the 
engineering profession in the 
United States and estimates the supply of 
and demand for engineers during the next 
decade. 

Engineering is one of the most rapidly 
growing professions in the United States. 
The number of engineers increased nearly 
tenfold between 1890 and 1940; and since 
1940, up until the spring of 1948, the 
profession has multiplied by 38 per cent, 
the figure now standing at approximately 
350,000. Furthermore, assuming that high 
levels of general business activity will be 
maintained, and that the United States 
will not be engaged in a major war within 
the next decade, it is estimated that total 
employment in the major industries using 
engineers, will continue its long-term rise. 
This would mean a total engineering 
employment of 450,000 by 1960, or an 
average expansion of 8,000 jobs per year 
from 1948 to 1960. 

In addition to the need for engineers 
arising out of the expected growth of the 
profession, it is estimated that replacement 
needs for engineers leaving the profession 
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Employment 
outlook for 
engineers in 


the U.S.A. 


because of death, retirement or transfer to 
other occupations, will approximate 9,000 
or 10,000 a year during the next few years, 
and 13,000 a year toward the end of the 
1950-60 decade. 

In total then, the demand for engineering 
graduates in the United States is forecast as 
numbering approximately 17,000 or 18,000 
annually for the next several years, the 
figure rising toward the end of the decade 
to around 21,000 or 22,000 a year. 

A review of trends in the supply of 
graduate engineers shows an amazing in- 
crease in recent years as compared to the 
1930’s when average annual graduation 
figures were just over 10,000. In the 
academic year 1947-48, some 32,000 engineer- 
ing students were graduated, and it is 
expected that about 41,000 will be graduated 
in 1949, and more than 47,000 in 1950. 
Solely on the basis of past trends, it can be 
estimated that the number of engineering 
degrees awarded may decline to 18,000 in 
1956, and then rise gradually to at least 
25,000 in 1965. 

The bulletin indicates that a comparison 
of the estimated supply of and demand for 


engineering graduates leads to the conclu- 


sion that the number of graduates will 
greatly exceed the number of engineering 
job openings in the next few years. After 
that, if past trends affecting enrolment 
should continue to operate, the annual 
demand for graduates and the supply of 
new graduates would roughly balance. 
This conclusion, the bulletin points out, 
indicates for the next few years “an in- 
creasingly competitive situation” that will 
make “great demands on the _ student’s 
ability and perseverance.” This “may give 
pause to the marginal student, but should 


not be allowed to deter those with 
real aptitude and realistic interest in 
engineering.” 

The social security and 
ILGWU welfare program of the 
social International Ladies Gar- 
security ment Workers Union, AFL, 


has been expanded to in- 
clude vacation pay and 
retirement pensions. A total of $5,450,000 
has been paid to workers in dress factories 
in New York city, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey. In addition the 85,000 members of 
the Dress Joint Board, ILGWU, will have 
a lifetime pension of $50 a month supple- 
menting the Federal old age pension. 

Cheques amounting to $2,700,000 were 
distributed to members of the Dress Joint 
Board in the metropolitan area. In Long 
Island, New Jersey and Connecticut 45,000 
of the Cloak Joint Board received cheques 
totalling $2,750,000. 


in action 


Vacation payments are made by an 
employer-financed welfare fund. Because of 
the labour turnover in the industry, a 
central record of each worker’s employ- 
ment is kept. Thus a worker may qualify 
for vacation pay if he has worked for the 
year in spite of the fact that he may have 
moved frequently from one factory to 
another. 

Another aspect of the welfare program of 
the dressmakers, New York’s largest in- 
dustry, went into effect when 988 elderly 
dressmakers received retirement pension. 
By the terms of a collective bargaining 
agreement with employer associations, a 
joint union-industry committee administers 
the pension system. The industry’s com- 
mittee chairman is authorized to break any 
deadlock. 

The financing of the retirement fund is 
accomplished by a one per cent tax on 
payrolls. By May 1, 1949, a total of 
$3 368,836 had been accumulated. 

New York newspaper reports state that 
eligibility for the pension requires a worker 
to be in good standing for eleven years 
since 1933 and consecutively for the last 
five years. If he returns to the dress in- 
dustry, he loses the allotment. If he 
becomes employed in another industry, his 
earnings may not exceed the amount pre- 
scribed under the Social Security Act 
pension eligibility rules. 

At a special ceremony, ILGWU President 
Dubinsky declared that “if you look back 
upon the benefits won through collective 
bargaining in our industry, what appeared 
just as an additional cost has turned out 
shortly thereafter to be a factor in reducing 
industry costs.” 


The May, 1949 issue of 
Labour share the U.S. Department of 
in cost of Labour, Monthly Labour 
housing Review has a timely article 
construction on the labour share in 
construction cost of new 


housing in 18 industrial areas of the United 
States. According to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, the payroll share remained fairly 
stable, ranging from 32 to 388 per cent of 
total construction costs in the period 1932 
to 1947. On large-scale low-cost projects 
the labour share of total costs was of 


course higher than on small-scale high-cost 
projects, but in 1946-47 the average labour 
rate was about one-third of total construc- 
tion costs. 

Average hourly earnings in the industry 
were naturally considerably higher in 1947 
than in 1932; in the more recent year they 
were $1.63 on the housing projects surveyed. 
Material and other costs however rose in 
about the same proportion during this 15- 
year period. 

The average number of man-hours used 
in building one housing unit for all areas 
surveyed was 1,465. This varied in 
different parts of the country, and the range 
was even wider according to the price of 
the house. For all areas the average number 
of man-hours in houses costing under $5,000 
was 1,150, in houses costing $5,000 to 
$10,000 it was 1,410, and in houses costing 
over $10,000 it was 2,190. 

The labour share of total costs, it was 
found, declines considerably as the unit cost 
rises. For all housing units, the average 
payroll was $2,385. For houses costing 
under $5,000, the average payroll was $1,650, 
for houses costing $5,000 to $10,000 it was 
$9 325, and for houses costing over $10,000 
it was $3,555. While man-hour require 
ments on larger housing units were higher, 
proportionate labour costs on these units 
were lower due to the use of more unskilled 
workers for routine construction, and the 
use of better quality. materials and 
equipment. 


Reports from Geneva, pub- 
lished in New York papers 
state that labour delegates 
to oppose representing 33 countries at 
Communist. the  intemational “Labonr 
WETU Organization’s June meeting 
have voted to establish an 
international labour federation in opposi- 
tion to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which is Communist-dominated. 
AFL and CIO delegations to the ILO 
Conference are prepared to support the new 
labour body. Its aims will be to assist 
unions in undeveloped countries, work for 
world peace, co-operate with other organ- 
izations for the advancement of public 
welfare, make efforts toward promoting full 
employment and a high standard of living 
and to rebuild countries devastated by war. 


New labour 
organization 
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PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL RELATIONS 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


“Social and economic problems today are no longer the conse- 
quences of local conditions but are matters of provincial-wide 
and Dominion concern,’ Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, O.B.E., told 
the Canadian Welfare Council at their annual meeting held in 
Montreal on June 1. Mr. Goldenberg was Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the finances of Winnipeg in 1938-39, and Royal 
Commissioner on Provincial-Municipal Relations in British 
Columbia in 1946-47. The full text of Mr. Goldenberg’s address 


is reproduced below. 


The social services as an activity of 
government are an expansion of the muni- 
cipal responsibility for the care of the poor 
and destitute. “Poor relief” is traditionally 
a function of the municipality in Canada, 
as in Great Britain and elsewhere. Muni- 
cipal taxation in England imposed on the 
occupiers of lands and houses is traced to 
the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601. The 
first assessment act of Nova Scotia, passed 
in 1763, was entitled “An act to enable the 
inhabitants of the several townships within 
this province to maintain their poor.” It is 
clear that the influence of welfare costs on 
municipal taxation has a long history. 

Considering social and economic condi- 
tions and, more particularly, the position of 
municipalities in the early years of the 19th 
century and at the time of Confederation, 
it may be said that the responsibility for 
poor relief, which was the only resort of the 
needy, was then properly allocated to local 
government. The municipalities were rela- 
tively small self-contained units, while 
transportation facilities and, therefore, the 
movement of population were limited. 
Under the relatively simple economy of the 
time there was no marked interdependence 
between local areas. Each local unit looked 
after its own affairs, and the functions it 
performed arose in each case out of the 
particular circumstances and desires of the 
local community. The services of muni- 
cipal governments, such as education, roads, 
and the care of the poor, were considered 
to be of purely local effect and of little 
concern to the province as a whole. They 
were limited and imposed no undue burden 
on the local taxpayers. For example, poor 
relief, which meant relief for unemploy- 
ables, was not a major problem because 
the country was developing and labour was 
in scarce rather than in surplus supply. 
Furthermore, able-bodied persons who. did 
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not prosper in their own locality could 


always leave and pioneer in new 
communities. 
With industrial development and _ the 


accompanying social and economic changes, 
poor relief in course of time expanded to 
include many other services such as health 
services and hospitalization, children’s aid, 
and, following more directly from the 
obligation to care for the indigent, the 
relief of able-bodied unemployed. The 
expansion in inter-municipal, inter-provincial 
and foreign trade and the rise of mass 
production and specialization, diminished 
the self-sufficiency of local areas. Local 
unemployment began to be affected on a 
larger scale by province-wide and nation- 
wide conditions and became a matter of 
more than local concern. As local social 
and economic problems assumed larger 
proportions and acquired a wider signifi- 
cance, the public welfare services necessary 
to meet these problems likewise tended to 
become in varying degree matters of pro- 
vincial and national concern. There has, 
therefore, been a continual increase in 
provincial regulation of social services and 
in participation by the Dominion and the 
provinces in financing welfare services. 
Failing such participation by the Dominion 
and the provinces, these services could not 
have expanded to meet the needs of the 
times, since the municipalities could not 
finance the burden nor, in any event, could 
some of the services be provided efficiently 
or satisfactorily at the level of local 
government. 


Constitutionally the responsibility for 
social welfare in Canada continues to lie 
with the provinces, which, in turn, delegate 
a large part of that responsibility to the 
municipalities. While the municipal con- 
tribution remains substantial, social and 
economic changes and new concepts of the 
responsibilities of the State for social 


welfare have in recent years greatly in- 
creased the role of the provinces in this 
field. They are now the major factor. The 
pressure of events in the depression years 
of the nineteen-thirties forced the Dominion 
Government also to assume a measure of 
responsibility, particularly in financing 
unemployment relief. Thus, while the care 
of the poor and destitute continues to be 
considered as primarily the responsibility of 
municipalities, the provinces now share the 
costs, and certain categories formerly 
covered by poor relief have, in whole or 
in large part, been removed therefrom, 
including the aged over 70, the blind, the 
widows and dependent children. 


The introduction of old age pensions in 
1927, financed jointly by the Dominion and 
the provinces, represented the adoption in 
a new form of a service which had pre- 
viously existed in the municipal field as a 
special aspect of poor relief. Formerly, the 
care of the indigent aged, chiefly in institu- 
tions, constituted a large part of municipal 
welfare expenditures. For some years after 
old age pensions were introduced some of 
the provinces passed on to the municipali- 
ties a portion of the provincial share of the 
costs, but the municipal contribution was 
eradually decreased and finally abolished. 
The last municipalities to be relieved of 
this responsibility were those of Manitoba 
and Alberta, by legislation enacted in 1949. 

In 1937, municipal social service expendi- 
tures were further relieved by an amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act which 
provided for special pensions for blind 
persons over the age of 40.* The costs are 
shared by the Dominion and the provinces 
on the same basis as old age pensions, the 
Dominion contribution being 75 per cent of 
the net cost of pensions. 


Mothers’ allowances, also a_ specialized 
form of poor relief, were first introduced in 
Manitoba in 1916, and are now paid in all 
provinces. Their purpose is in effect to 
provide for dependent children where the 
male wage-earner has died, or, in some 
provinces, has been incapacitated. The 
municipalities were originally required to 
share in the costs but municipal contribu- 
tions have now been abolished in all prov- 
inces except Alberta. 


Family allowances, introduced by the 
Dominion Government in 1944, are now 
paid to all families with children under 16 
years of age, the money to be spent for 
the maintenance, care and education of the 


child. The whole cost is borne by the 
Dominion. This legislation also assists in 
relieving the social service burden of 
municipalities. 





* Since amended to 21 years. 


The costs of the care of neglected and 
indigent children, whether in orphanges or 
other institutions or through the home 
placement activities of Children’s Aid 
Societies, are shared by the provinces, the 
municipalities, and private charities. The 
municipality of the child’s residence is 
generally required to pay all or part of a 
stipulated maintenance fee for each child. 
The practice varies in different provinces. 
For example, in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island a municipal contribution is 
not mandatory while in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia the maintenance fee is 
shared between the province and the muni- 
cipality. The provisions for child care and 
for other welfare services in Quebec differ 
somewhat from those in the other provinces 
in that responsibilities are delegated to 
religious and private welfare agencies, which 
are assisted by public funds. 

There is legislation in all provinces with 
respect to the establishment of hospitals 
and providing for the free hospitalization of 
indigent persons. The major portion of the 
latter cost is generally paid by the muni- 
cipality of residence. A statutory duty is 
imposed on hospitals to accept patients and 
on municipalities to guarantee payment of 
public ward charges at a stipulated per diem 
rate. The proportion of provincial to muni- 
cipal payments varies in different provinces, 
but even where the provincial and municipal 
shares are equal, the municipalities are 
frequently called upon to subsidize local 
hospitals by way of special grants. 

Municipalities have also been required to 
make per diem payments for residents who 
are patients in tuberculosis hospitals, mental 
hospitals, and other institutions of a similar 
nature. However, the trend in most prov- 
inces has been gradually to relieve the 
municipalities of this responsibility, the 
provinces assuming the larger part or the 
whole of the cost. The treatment of 
indigent patients in general hospitals 
remains the field in which the municipalties 
are obliged to make their greatest propor- 
tionate contribution, in so far as hospital- 
ization is concerned, presumably because 
this falls more clearly within the traditional 
municipal responsibility for the care of the 
indigent. 

When large-scale unemployment struck 
Canada in the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties, it too was considered at the outset 
as falling within the scope of the municipal 
responsibility for poor relief. Although 
poor relief had always meant aid to needy 
unemployables, it was now expected to 
provide assistance to able-bodied persons 
who became unemployed as a result of 
nation-wide and world-wide economic dis- 
tress. Since local responsibility for the 
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poor and destitute was never intended to 
cover the widespread and involuntary 
unemployment of able-bodied and normally 
employed persons, it was inevitable, as the 
burden of unemployment relief increased, 
that the major share of the costs would 
have to be assumed by the provinces and 
the Dominion. In due course the share of 
the municipalities was reduced to about 20 
per cent, but because of the concentration 
of unemployment in urban industrial 
centres, even this was an unduly heavy 
burden. 


Relief Assistance in Canada 


While the Dominion Government assumed 
the major share of the costs of unemploy- 
ment relief, it did so only by way of 
exception on the ground that the problem 
was considered to have become a matter 
of national concern. At the same time it 
insisted on maintaining that the constitu- 
tional responsibility remained with the 
municipalities and the provinces. The 
municipalities therefore continued to admin- 
ister relief with the result that throughout 
the depression there was no co-ordinated 
or carefully planned relief policy in Canada. 
Relief standards and practices varied con- 
siderably between municipalities and prov- 
inces, although the problem was clearly a 
national emergency. Furthermore, since the 
Dominion and provincial contributions were 
intended to provide only for employables, 
the municipalities were tempted to, and in 
many cases did, include indigent unemploy- 
ables in this category in order to obtain a 
larger share of the contributions. Pro- 
longed unemployment in itself transformed 
previously employable persons into unem- 
ployables. The result of the lack of a 
co-ordinated policy was to confuse the 
methods of dealing with the new problem 
of mass unemployment with the tradi- 
tional methods of poor relief for indigent 
unemployables. 


With the introduction of national unem- 
ployment insurance in 1941, full responsi- 
bility for unemployment relief reverted to 
the provinces and the municipalities. The 
problem ceased to be important during the 
war years but is now beginning to show its 
head again in some parts of the country. 
In the event of a recurrence of unemploy- 
ment on a large scale, which I do not 
necessarily anticipate, the operation of the 
national unemployment insurance system 
should prove of material benefit in reducing 
the provincial and municipal load in the 
initial period. Responsibility for further 
material relief would ensue both to the 
provinces and the municipalities if there 
were introduced a system of national unem- 
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ployment assistance for employable unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
benefits or who have no benefits under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, as proposed 
by the Dominion to the provinces at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1945. 
Failing such other provision for the employ- 
able unemployed and the recognition of the 
problem as a national responsibility, the 
costs of unemployment relief might again 
become onerous to the provinces and the 
municipalities in the event of protracted 
unemployment. 


The experience of the depression years 
and their effects on government finances 
have led both the provinces and the muni- 
cipalities, but more particularly the latter, 
to demand a re-allocation of responsibilities 
for the social services. Following a survey 
of public welfare services in Nova Scotia in 
1944, Dr. George F. Davidson, now Deputy 
Minister of Welfare in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment recommended as follows:— 


Tt is the recommendation of this survey 
that the Provincial Government, through 
its Department of Health and Welfare, 
should set as its long-range objective the 
progressive assumption of all administra- 
tive and financial responsibilities in the 
social welfare field; with the single proviso 
that in selected instances, such as the child 
welfare or local hospital fields where 
administration by citizen: boards has 
proven to be desirable, the Provincial 
authority should encourage the delegation 
of administrative and some financial 
responsibility to such soundly established 
local citizen groups. 

There are obvious advantages from the 
administrative point of view in complete 
assumption of responsibility by the Prov- 
ince, since Provincial administration will 
ensure that services will be distributed 
more evenly over the entire population; 
while the larger Provincial area of admin- 
istration will also permit the employment 
of more specialized personnel to administer 
these highly intricate programs than can 
possibly be made available to the local 
authorities. 

From the financial standpoint also pro- 
vinecial revenues . . are at least more 
flexible on the Provincial than on the 
local level: for the local tax structure, as 
stated in other reports on so many occa- 
sions, is tied up entirely with land values, 
and land taxes bear no logical relation- 
ship to social needs or services. 


Financial Responsibility 


Whether or not it would be desirable to 
do so, no province has as yet assumed 
complete financial and administrative 
responsibility for the social services. Never- 
theless, as has been shown, the municipali- 
ties have been gradually relieved of certain 
services by the Dominion and the provinces, 


while the latter 
proportions of other welfare costs. 
example :— 

1. British Columbia now pays 80 per cent 
of the cost of general social assistance, 
covering relief for unemployables, medical 
care and drugs, nursing-home care and 
boarding-home care, and for child welfare 
cases, and also pays 80 per cent of the 
daily per capita cost for municipal inmates 
in provincial tuberculosis institutions and 
infirmaries. 


9. Alberta now pays the full cost of 
providing hospital and medical service for 
old age pensioners, blind pensioners and 
recipients of mothers’ allowances, and their 
dependents, and recent legislation enables 
the Minister of Public Welfare to pay a 
grant to each municipality not exceeding 
60 per cent of the amount paid by the 
municipality for the maintenance of each 
indigent person or ward of the Government 
who is resident in such municipality. 


3 Saskatchewan now pays the entire cost 
of medical treatment and hospitalization of 
old age and blind pensioners, orphans and 
deserted children who are wards of the 
Government, families in receipt of mothers’ 
allowances, and destitute transients, and in 
addition the Government pays 50 per cent 
of the cost of food, clothing and shelter 
furnished by municipalities to needy 
persons, employable and unemployable, who 
are the responsibility of the municipality. 


4. Manitoba now sets aside an annual 
sum of $300,000 for distribution to the 
municipalities in proportion to their actual 
expenditures on direct aid and medical 
relief and on child welfare assistance. 


5. Ontario now shares equally with all 
municipalities the costs of unemployment 
relief for unemployables, including the costs 
of clothing, footwear, dental services, fuel, 
medical services and supplies, shelter, trans- 
portation, special home care, and household 
sundries. 

These are trends in the right direction. 
Social and economic problems today are 
no longer the consequences of local condi- 
tions but are matters of province-wide and 
Dominion concern. Municipalities can no 
longer assume the primary responsibility for 
meeting problems of this nature. Operat- 
ing within limited jurisdictional powers in 
a limited geographical area, they are neces- 
sarily restricted in the taxes which they can 
levy, and their tax base lacks the diversity 
and flexibility of the larger and more 
powerful units of government. The capa- 
city of different municipal units to finance 
the necessary services varies widely, but the 
modern state is interested in maintaining a 
greater degree of equality in the basic 
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welfare services provided for its citizens 
regardless of the municipality in which they 
reside. Accordingly, in Great Britain, for 
example, the burden of responsibility for 
social services has over a period of time 
been gradually moved to a wider area: 
first, from the parish to a union of parishes ; 
secondly, to the counties and the county 
boroughs; and, thirdly, by the National 
Assistance Act of 1948, to the national 
government. It is not necessarily suggested 
that a similar evolution is feasible or desir- 
able in Canada, but it is suggested that a 
gradual shift of the responsibilities for 
public welfare services from the municipali- 
ties to the provinces, with appropriate 
action by the Dominion Government, is 
desirable and inevitable. The implementa- 
tion of: the social security proposals made 
by the Dominion Government to the prov- 
inces at the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence of 1945 would facilitate the necessary 
adjustments. 


Provincial- Municipal 
Administration 


The purpose of financial readjustments 
between provinces and their municipalities 
is primarily to relieve the latter of certain 
burdens, particularly in matters of more 
than local concern, but also to make 
possible the provision of better services 
to the citizens. This is generally effected 
either by the transference of certain 
municipal responsibilities to the provincial 
government or by the payment of pro- 
vincial grants to the municipalities to 
assist them in financing their services. I 
suggest that no municipal service should 
be transferred to the provincial government 
until it has been determined that it is more 
appropriate to centralized than to local 
administration. The end is not centraliza- 
tion but the more efficient and satisfactory 
provision of services to the citizen. Where 
provincial grants are made and the admin- 
istration remains with the municipalities, it 
is both necessary and proper that they be 
accompanied by provincial controls and that 
the province prescribe minimum standards 
of service. It is also necessary for efficient 
administration and for maintaining the 
direct responsibility of governments to the 
citizens that the municipality continue to 
raise some of the moneys required to finance 
those services which it administers with the 
aid of provincial grants. 

The force of social and economic pres- 
sure will make for further adjustments in 
provincial-municipal relations in the public 
welfare services and in other services which 
are of more than purely local concern. 
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‘these adjustments will not be uniform in 
the different provinces because of differ- 
ences in resources and income and in 
provincial traditions. Furthermore, it should 
not be anticipated that an adjustment made 
at any one time will be final. Since 
governmental functions are not static, and 
since the provinces and the municipalities 
are in fact parts of the same governmental 
system, it is not possible to draw a fixed 
line between their respective functions and 
to establish their respective responsibilities 
accordingly on a. permanent basis. Periodic 
readjustments will be required. In making 
these readjustments it is important that the 
municipalities consider the possible effects 
of the transference of important municipal 
functions to the provinces on their status 
as the instruments of local self-government, 


and, further, that they recognize the fact 
that the mere shifting of financial respon- 
sibilities to the provincial governments will 
by no means completely relieve the muni- 
cipal taxpayers since the latter are also 
directly or indirectly the principal provincial 
taxpayers. On the other hand, the prov- 
inces must accept the fact that the muni- 
cipalities provide basic services for the bulk 
of the provincial population and that the 
satisfactory performance of municipal func- 
tions is, therefore, a matter of provincial 
concern. A proper and equitable allocation 
of functional and financial responsibilities 
between these two units of government, 
with due regard to the resources of each 
and to the requirements of the services 
rendered, will best serve to promote the 
welfare of the citizen. 





ILO REPORTS 10 THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


A changing emphasis in policy is reflected 
in the Third Report of the International 
Labour Organization to the United Nations. 

The Report covers the ILO’s activities 
between April, 1948, and February, 1949. 
It will be considered by the United Nations 
General Assembly this fall. 

The Report recalls that in the past the 
ILO has concentrated largely on questions 
of research and the adoption of inter- 
national standards for labour legislation in 
the form of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 

However, as demands increased for prac- 
tical technical assistance in solving man- 
power problems, the Report notes that the 
ILO launched an “operational” program in 
the fields of employment service organiza- 
tion, training and migration. 

The need for such a program stems from 
the lack of skilled workers and technicians, 
which, according to the Report, continues 
to obstruct economic development and 
reconstruction in many parts of the world. 

To carry out its manpower program, the 
Report reveals that the ILO has begun to 
develop a new type of international official 
who is qualified to organize and undertake 
practical technical assistance. It notes that 
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a team of experts has been organized to 
deal with European questions of employ- 
ment service organization, training and 
migration, and that a group of training 
experts is just beginning work in Asia. 
According to the Report, the ILO’s man- 
power activities in Latin America are 
expected to develop appreciably this year. 

The manpower program, the Report says, 
is a significant development of the type of 
practical advisory service which the ILO can 
give to Governments. 

“Tt is no longer sufficient,” the report 
declares, “that international organizations, 
particularly the ILO, should confine their 
activities to the formulation of interna- 
tional instruments on which national legis- 
lation can be based.” The practical experi- 
ence of international organizations can help 
Governments undertaking new measures of 
social policy to establish detailed regula- 
tions and: administrations to carry out such 
legislation, according to the Report. 

Plans to enlarge the ILO’s “operational” 
activities were among the matters discussed 
at the 32nd Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held recently at 
Geneva. An account of this Conference will 
appear in next month’s Lasour Gazette. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND 


IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


Fundamentally, a Canadian immigration program must be 
guided by objective economic considerations. At the same 
time, however, subjective factors cannot be dened, and the 
attitudes of economic and regional groups within the 
country must always have a strong influence on periodic 


changes in policy. 


On April 22, 1949, at McMaster 


University, Hamilton, Ontario, some fifty Canadian authori- 
ties on various aspects of Canadian population problems 
convened at a Symposium on Population Growth and 
Immigration into Canada. The following article vs based 
on the draft summary of the Conference proceedings. 


Delving into all phases of the current 
population-immigration situation in Canada, 
the Symposium on Population Growth and 
Immigration into Canada, held at McMaster 
University on April 21-22, made a notable 
contribution to the existing information on, 
and the general understanding of, a subject 
that is of major importance to the future 
of this country. 

(Since the war, Canada has extended her 
immigration policy in the general pattern 
outlined by the then Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King, in a speech 
before the House of Commons, May 1, 1947 
(L.G., 1947, p. 644)). 

In the course of four study sessions, 
during which some thirteen papers were 
presented, a selected group of Canadian 
authorities analyzed the factual, theoretical 
policy, and administrative aspects of the 
present situation and its future potentialities. 

Presiding at the various sessions were: 
Chancellor George P. Gilmour, M.A., Ph.D., 
AKC, of McMaster University; Gilbert E. 
Jackson, Esq., OBE, Toronto; W. A. 
Mather, Esq., President, Canadian Pacific 
Railway; and B. C. Gardner, Esq., MC, 
President, The Bank of Montreal. 


The Geographical Context: Prof. George 
H. T. Kimble, MA, Ph.D., AKC, Head of 
the Department of Geography, McGill 
University. 

Presenting the first paper, Prof. Kimble 
noted that at present, there are approxi- 
mately thirteen million people living within 





_ 1 McMaster University expects to publish, 
in book-form, the full-length papers and_pro- 
ceedings of the Symposium, possibly early in 
1950. A limited number of brochures con- 
taining abstracts of the proceedings of the 
Symposium are still available for distribu- 
tion. Interested persons can get single 
copies, without charge, on application_ to: 
Gilbert Jackson and Associates, 244 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario. 


the 3,750,000 square miles of the Dominion 
—a mean density of three and a half 
persons per square mile. This in itself, 
he indicated, does not present an accurate 
picture of the situation; for roughly half 
of the population lives within 100 miles of 
the US. border, and a very large percentage 
of the remainder is to be found inside the 
200-mile line. 


This means, he noted, that the land 
beyond the frontier—and the frontier has 
become stagnant during the last thirty 
years—is practically uninhabited. 


~ But although frontier lines have become 
stabilized, there are significant population 
changes taking place within them. He 
pointed out that the “pull of Main Street” 
has resulted in a substantial change in the 
urban-rural population ratio, and with the 
exception of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
and the coastal region of British Columbia, 
rural depopulation has been noticeable in 
all parts of the country. This is particu- 
larly true of the grain-growing areas of the 
three Prairie Provinces, where the economies 
of industrialized farming techniques would 
seem to forecast a still further decline in 
the farming population. “Consequently the 
population absorptive capacity of the cereal- 
-growing lands of the Dominion is unlikely 
to be sizeable in the near future.” 

In addition, the regional balance is shift- 
ing. “Of the five main populous regions 
of Canada, namely, the Lowlands of the 
Maritimes, the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the 
Prairies, and coastal southern British 
Columbia, only the St. Lawrence and 
British Columbia regions continue to gain 
population at a rate equal to or in excess 
of the national mean.” Currently, British 
Columbia is gaining at the most rapid 
rate. This rate it will find difficult to 
maintain, for available farmland, ordinarily 
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an important determinant of population- 
holding capacity, is not plentiful in British 
Columbia. 

Listed in descending order of environ- 
mental desirability, the following regions, 
according to Professor Kimble, hold the 
best promise for future Canadian expansion 
beyond present agricultural frontiers:— 

1. The sub-arid areas of southern Alberta 

and Saskatchewan. 

2. The Peace River region. 

3. The Clay Belt of northern Ontario and 

Quebec. 
4. The plateaus and valleys of central 
British Columbia. 
5. The Yukon valley. 
6. The middle and upper 
basin. 
In dealing with this question, however, he 
considered that “economic, cultural and 
political terms are quite as important in 
the equation of land settlement as purely 
physical ones.” Consequently, the next 
major movement in the Canadian popula- 
tion pattern is still a matter of speculation. 


Immigration: The Economic  Back- 
ground: Miss Betty B. Robinson, M.A., 
Economics Research Laboratory, McMaster 
University, dealing with the economic back- 
ground, observed that the potentialities of 
Canadian industrial development, and the 
current general shift from agriculture to 
secondary and tertiary industries, are such 
as to give weight to the arguments pre- 
sented by proponents of a much larger 
population. She also felt that population 
trends, including the predicted long-run 
decline in the rate of growth, tend to back 
up these arguments. 


The gradual ageing of the population, 
resulting in a rising per capita income as 
more and more individuals are found in 
the maximum income age group, may be 
expected to cause a rising demand for 
luxury goods as opposed to _ necessity 
commodities. This would seem to indicate 
the development, always associated with 
the luxury market, of instability in internal 
demand. 

Miss Robinson considered that serious 
consequences for investment might then be 
expected, along with lessened resistance to 
fluctuations in the volume of business. 
Immigration, Miss Robinson observed, by 
providing the basis of a secure demand for 
the necessity industries, would moderate 
these effects, and lend a general stability 
to the economy. 

But a limiting factor to population 
growth is to be found in the rate of capital 
development, and at present, she indicated, 
this rate can just support the growth by 
natural increase. However, if the present 
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rate of capital development can be main- 
tained, and if the predictions of a falling 
rate of natural increase made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics hold true, 
a substantial increment in the annual immi- 
gration flow could then be supported. 


Meanwhile, occupational requirements 
must be met. In completing her paper, 
Miss Robinson pointed out that it would 
seem “the better, part of wisdom to con- 
clude that immigration on any large scale 
might well proceed with caution, and should 
be geared to the labour needs of those 
occupations and regions where an increment 
to population would serve both the local 
and the national interest.” 


French-Canadian Views on Immigra- 
tion: Senator the Hon. Léon-Mercier Gouin, 
K.C., LL.D., F.RS.C., Emeritus Professor of 
Social Sciences, University of Montreal. 


Senator Gouin presented a comprehensive 
outline of the historical background that 
has led to recent developments in French- 
Canadian attitudes on immigration. 

From 1919 to 1947, immigration into 
Canada was more or less negligible, and 
during that period, he stated, expressions 
of French-Canadian opinion on the subject 
are difficult to find. Prior to 1919 however, 
the basic outlines of this opinion had been 
well established. 

He stated that the arrival of British 
immigrants in Canada after 1760, and 
particularly the United Empire Loyalist 
influx after the American War of Inde- 
pendence, laid the foundations of a French- 
Canadian protest movement that was to 
grow in intensity as the years wore on. At 
the beginning of the present century, the 
Nationalist leader, Henri Bourassa, began 
to criticize intensive immigration as a 
threat to French-Canadian culture and 
influence, and he was supported by Con- 
servative forces in Quebec. 

By 1910, this movement had gained 
considerable headway, and according to 
Senator Gouin, “during the general elec- 
tions of 1911, Laurier’s immigration policy 
contributed very much to alienate him from 
his native province.” 

Nationalist opposition to immigration2 
continued throughout World War I, “even 
though the tide of immigrants had 
dwindled to negligible proportions. From 
1919 to 1947, immigrants came only in small 
numbers, and French-Canadian opinion 
remained quiet during that period.” 

From 1947 on, he pointed out, a more 
positive attitude is noticeable. <A_ brief 





2 Perhaps the best expression of Nation- 
alist immigration doctrine is to be found in 
a booklet ‘by George Pelletier, published in 
1913. 


published by La Chambre de Commerce de 
Montréal in 1947, accepts selective immi- 
gration with a few reservations. During 
1947 also, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Quebec, and the Archbishop of Montreal 
issued statements in favour of “immigra- 
tion on compassionate grounds.” “But in 
March and again in November, 1948, the 
St. Jean Baptiste Society adopted resolu- 
tions strongly condemning immigration.” 

The latest development is mirrored in 
Le Devoir. An article by Mr. Paul Sauriol 
“reminds French-Canadians not to remain 
deaf to the appeal of the Sovereign Pontitt 
in favour of Displaced Persons, particu- 
larly orphans.” “This attitude,” stated 
Senator Gouin, ... “shows that the tradi- 
tional opposition of Nationalists to any 
immigration is being discarded by the more 
enlightened, elements.” 


Organized Labour and Immigration 
Policy: Professor H. A. Logan, sods 
FRSC, Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto. 


Recalling that immigration has met in 
the past with resolute opposition from 
organized labour, Professor Logan imphed 
that since the war, the protest on principle 
has given way, with a few exceptions, to a 
general call for caution. The present 
attitude of labour is best found in the 
reports and literature of the various con- 
eresses, he stated, although among different 
unions within any one Congress there is 
probably a wide latitude of opinion on the 
whole subject. 

Like the AFL, the Trades and Labour 
Congress has always, according to Professor 
Logan, supported a policy of restriction. 
In particular, it has condemned immigra- 
tion advertising and encouragement by 
employer groups who might stand to profit 
from an influx of foreign industrial workers. 
It has called for Dominion responsibility 
in the field of immigration, with authority 
centred in the Department of Labour, and 
with a public employment service provid- 
ing information and advice. “The effect 
of TLC influence across the years had 
doubtless been very important.” 

Quite apart from its attitude towards 
immigration, and moved by humanitarian 
considerations, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has recommended that Canada 
accept her fair share of Displaced Persons. 
As to immigration policy proper, Professor 
Logan pointed out that it has called for an 
emphasis on economic rather than physical 
capacity to absorb, on markets as well as 
resources. Calling for a positive regulatory 
role for government in almost all fields of 
social welfare, the CCL shows little fear of 
a controlled population intake. 


On the other hand, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour in Quebec, 
‘Gs probably opposed in principle to immi- 
gration, being distinguished for its dislike 
of Americanization and particularly of inter- 
national trade union organizers; whereas the 
aforementioned congresses do not regard the 
American immigrant as of the essence of 
the problem.” 


Although the literature of the congresses 
makes no reference to the subject, Professor 
Logan observed that a few individual 
unions have accepted their share of the 
national responsibility for assisting the 
assimilation of immigrant workers, and 
have built up outstanding records in this 
regard. 


The Outlook for Agriculture: Professor 
J. E Lattimer, BSA, Ph.D., (Chairman, 
Department Agricultural Economics, Mac- 
donald College, P.Q. 


Throughout his paper, Professor Lattimer 
emphasized that: “The outlook for agricul- 
ture in Canada—though somewhat clouded 
and uncertain—is by no means as dark as 
it is frequently painted.” While “serious 
difficulties” do exist, he placed four 
favourable factors under consideration :— 

(a) Canadian surpluses of farm products 

are not so large as formerly; 

(b) Access to the United States market 

is easier; 

(c) Export surpluses may be sold “on 

time” if necessary ; 

(d) Imports of non-food supplies may be 

expanded from those countries that 
will take our surplus food products. 


Because population is now increasing 
faster than cultivation is being expanded, 
Professor Lattimer calculated that surpluses 
of Canadian farm products will be smaller 
in the future than ever before. Wheat 
remains “the only surplus of serious and 
continuing consequences,” and there is some 
hope that the situation will be relieved 
through a reduction in wheat acreage and 
the introduction of diversifying crop inno- 
vations in the Prairies. 

Meanwhile, he considered that easier 
access to the US. market will probably 
ease the whole situation. Since the United 
States is presently the leading exporter of 
wheat, this would not help us to market 
our major surplus. However, he indicated 
that other products would benefit directly. 
Also, if and when ERP dollars run out, 
the Canadian market will have a strong 
appeal to the American growers of such 
surplus products as citrus fruits. “Under 
such circumstances, there is a chance that 
‘terms of trade’ may even be in our favour.” 

In selling food on time, it will be 
difficult to compete with the United States, 
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aud yet “it has been done, and may be 
done again.” Britain will probably be our 
principal customer in this regard. 

Taking all things into account, the 
present outlook for agriculture is not 
unfavourable. and since population-holding 
capacity is dependent in large degree on the 
condition of agriculture, there would seem 
to be some support here for a regular 
immigration intake. 


Immigration: The Concern of Industry 
and Commerce: James S$. Duncan, Esq., 
C.M.G., President, Massey-Harris Co. Ltd. 

In October, 1948, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, meeting in Vancouver, called 
for “a substantially increased population,” 
and a well-organized, long-range immigra- 
tion program, to be directed by a separate 
federal Minister and Department. That, in 
general, can be taken as the recommenda- 
tion of Canadian employers. 

Mr. Duncan felt that if investment 
opportunities in Canada are to be main- 
tained, the population must be increased 
through a proper combination of natural 
growth and substantial net immigration. 
Productive capital has been created at an 
unprecedented rate during the past four 
years; to use it to full advantage, and to 
continue in the task of expanding the Cana- 
dian frontier, many new hands will be 
required. 

Nothing must be left to chance. Present- 
day Europe affords an opportunity that we 
cannot afford to miss for solving the 
immediate population problems of the 
Dominion. “This does not imply,” he 
stated, “that we should ever consider—in 
Canada—a ‘wide open door’ policy to the 
world. ‘This Dominion decided long ago 
that, except in very special cases, immigra- 
tion from certain oriental, and other coun- 
tries is not in Canada’s best interest. 
Canadian industry is not interested in 
cheap labour; it is interested in efficient 
and productive labour.” 

A substantial three-fold immigration 
program is needed, according to Mr. 
Duncan. In the first place, a competent 
organization must be established in the 
British Isles and Continental Europe to 
screen and select the best types of immi- 
grants, and to facilitate their movement to 
Canada. Secondly, a co-ordinated research 
into population patterns and needs must be 
maintained throughout Canada, to awaken 
interest in the problems and advantages of 
immigration. And finally, well-organized 
reception arrangements should be made in 
each community to assist in the adjustment 
of immigrant groups. 
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Canadian Immigration Policy and 
Administration: Hugh lL. Keenleyside, 
Esq., MA, Ph.D., LL.D., Deputy Munister 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

Dr. Keenleyside began with an outline 
of the present immigration policy of the 
Canadian Government, quoting at length 
from the May 1, 1947, speech of the Rt. 
Hon. Mackenzie King. He then went on 
to describe the legislative basis which 
provides the legal authority under which 
the policy is carried into effect, as follows:— 

Immigration into Canada is controlled 
by the terms of the Immigration Act, and 
of the regulations and orders made under 
that Act. It is the regulations and orders 

—not the Act itself—that define the 

classes of persons who are admissible; the 


Act in other words, does not guarantee 
to anyone the right of admission as an 


immigrant. On the other hand, the Act 
does define certain prohibited classes 
(including persons suffering from some 


forms of mental or physical ailments, crim- 
inals, advocates of violence against organ- 
ized eovernment, spies, and illiterates). 


The three main categories of admissible 
persons were defined as:— 


(1) British subjects from the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Africa; citizens of Treland; citizens 
of the United States; and French citizens 
born in France and entering Canada 
directly from that country. This is the 
most favoured group; 


(2) Close relatives of persons legally 
domiciled in Canada; 


(3) Citizens of non-Asiatic countries 
coming to Canada under certain conditions, 
as farm workers, miners, and wood- 
workers. 

“All other persons are ... excluded from 
Canada as immigrants; except that in 
individual cases, persons who do not fall 
within these categories may be admitted, 
for humanitarian reasons or on grounds of 
national advantage, at the discretion of the 
Government by Order in Council.” 
Responsible for the administration of the 
Immigration Act and Regulations, the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources is divided into two 
sections: the Canadian Service, with juris- 
diction over 269 Canadian ports of entry; 
and the Overseas Service, with offices in 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, The Hague, Brussels, Karlsruhe, 
Salzburg, Paris, Rome, Berne and Hong 
Kong. The latter service “establishes the 
admissibility of persons wishing to come to 
Canada before they start on their journey.” 
By Order in Council, special permission 
has been granted for the admission of 
40,000 Displaced Persons. “Since Displaced 
Persons, once established in Canada, may 
apply in turn for the entry of their own 


relatives, this country’s contribution to the 
solution of the resettlement problem will 
probably involve an eventual movement of 
over 100.000 Displaced Persons.” 

In further outlining the Displaced Persons 
program, Dr. Keenleyside made the follow- 
ing statement. 


When the Canadian Government decided 
to make provision for the admission of non- 
relative DP’s, steps were also taken to ensure 
that those admitted were of types that would 
be useful in the Canadian economy and likely 
to make good Canadian citizens. The 
machinery set up to carry out this policy 
includes an inter-departmental Immigration- 
Labour Committee, to assess labour require- 
ments in Canada and to define the types of 
Displaced Persons which should be admitted 
to meet established needs. 

Applications for DP labour from _prospec- 
tive employers are examined by this 
Committee, to ensure that they are prepared 
to give at least one year’s employment, to 
pay the prevailing wage rate for the type of 
labour concerned, and to provide housing on 
arrival. 

Great care is taken to ensure that the 
entry of DP’s is not used to depress wages or 
otherwise adversely affect the standards of 
Canadian labour. When satisfactory condi- 
tions are established, if the application. is 
approved by the Committee, it is forwarded 
by the Immigration Branch to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization in Geneva. 
At the same time, word is sent to the Cana- 
dian Government Immigration Mission at 
Karlsruhe. Working out from this _head- 
quarters are nine teams of Canadian officials, 
each consisting of an Immigration Officer in 
charge of the team, a Medical Officer, a 
Security Officer and, as requested a Labour 
Officer. At the DP camps, a Canadian team 
medically examines the prospective immi- 
grants and screens them for political accept- 
ability (Nazis and Fascists, as well as 
Communists, are screened out); the Labour 
Officer sees that they are suitable for the 
type of employment that is being offered; 
finally, the Immigration Officer satisfies 
himself that the immigrants are of a type 
that is likely to succeed under Canadian 
conditions. 


To assimilate the immigrant groups 
quickly into Canadian life, the Immigra- 
tion Branch, in co-operation with the 
National Employment Service and the 
Citizenship Branch, works in close liaison 
with the provincial authorities. 


Provincial Functions in Immigration: 
(Mrs.) Evelyn W. Brownell, B.A., Director, 
Immigration Branch, Department of Plan- 
ning and Development, Province of Ontario. 

Mrs. Brownell drew attention to the fact 
that, “While overall policy and legislation 
on immigration are the prerogatives of the 
Federal Government, the Provinces have 
definite concurrent legislative powers, as 
stated in the British North America Act 
(Section 95), the Immigration Act of 1937 
(Section 31 (4)), and Privy Council Order 
No. 4849 of 1947.” 

Continuing, she stated that, “The Prov- 
inces have the right by legislation to 


recruit, select or assist immigrants for 
settlement within their borders, as long as 
they are eligible for admission to Canada 
under the federal regulations. With the 
exceptions of Alberta and Ontario . . . the 
provinces have not undertaken immigration 
programs of their own but rather have 
confined their activities to co-operating with 
Dominion Government departments in the 
settlement of specific groups of immigrants. 
For instance, the provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, as members of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee are 
co-operating with the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour in arranging placements in 
agriculture for Polish veterans and Dis- 
placed Persons. They are also co-operating 
with the Dominion Department of Mines 
and Resources in the placement of agricul- 
tural families from the Netherlands.” 

Provincial responsibilities once the immi- 
grant has arrived, she indicated, include 
health and education, and to some extent, 
agricultural settlement. 

“Byvery immigrant is a potential charge 
on the provincial health services. At the 
present time, all the provinces, except 
Alberta and New Brunswick, have agree- 
ments with the Dominion Government 
whereby the costs of hospitalization of 
immigrants during their first year of resi- 
dence are shared equally. In all provinces 
this service is available to agricultural 
immigrants under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements.” 

Mrs. Brownell then turned to the field of 
education, and pointed out that because 
“there is the closest relationship between 
Adult Education and training for citizen- 
ship,” the Canadian Educational Associa- 
tion, headed by the Deputy Ministers of the 
provincial Departments of Education, had 
drawn up a syllabus for teaching English 
or French, and Citizenship to immigrants. 
All the provinces have agreed to abide by 
the minimum provisions of this syllabus. 

The immigration program of the Ontario 
Government was dealt with next, and it 
was stated that, “up to March 31, 1949, 259 
flights were performed and a total of over 
10,600 persons have emigrated to Ontario 
under the scheme.” In addition, about 
20,000 immigrants have come by sea under 
the auspices of the province. 

The value of this influx to Ontario was 
estimated as follows:— 

“Ten thousand wage-earners when joined 
by their dependents, fiancees, et cetera, 
will make an addition to the population 
of about 30.000 people. This is equal to 
the establishment of a new municipality 
the size of St. Catharines (1941 census). 

“The retail sales in St. Catharines are 
approximately 37 million dollars annually. 
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Therefore, as a result of this one immigra- 
tion project involving 10,000 wage-earners, 
the retail market alone was increased by 
37 million dollars annually. 

“Reduced to its simplest form, 10,000 
wage-earners means new purchasers for 
6,200,000 loaves of bread annually.” 


In conclusion, Mrs. Brownell said :— 


To attract desirable immigrants and 
ensure that they orient themselves into 
Canadian life, our government officials, the 
transportation companies, our churches, 
social agencies, and the Canadian public, 
must adopt a new viewpoint toward immi- 
grants and immigration. Realizing that 
Canada needs an augmented population 
through selective immigration, that immi- 
grants make a major contribution to our 
economic development, and that in general 
the immigrants we are receiving today are 
assets to our country, let us extend to 
them the full benefits of Canadian citizen- 
ship and accept them as partners in 
building a greater Dominion of Canada. 


Transporiation and Immigration: 8S. W. 
Fairweather, Esq., B.Se., Vice-President, 
Research and Development, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal. 

Mr. Fairweather’s paper considered the 
probable effects of immigration on railway 
transportation in Canada. “These,” it 
stated, “may vary between wide limits, the 
lower one being maintenance at subsistence 
level where the individual contributes 
nothing to productivity and society supports 
him; the upper one being for an individual 
of high technical skills and managerial 
ability with sufficient capital resources to 
make these skills available under market 
conditions which are assumed to be 
favourable.” 

It was first estimated that “the trans- 


portation capital required to afford an 
opportunity for an average immigrant, 


engaged at a level of activity equal to the 
average of Canada” is approximately $320. 
This figure includes fixed property, equip- 
ment and technological improvements over 
the life span of the immigrant. 

The effect of immigration on railway 
revenues was dealt with next. “Assuming 
the immigrant to be as productive as the 
average Canadian, the direct and indirect 
demands for railway service would, at 
current levels of traffic, amount to 4,700 
ton miles per year and 275 passenger miles 
per year, added to which would be lesser 
demands for express, baggage and postal 
services.” He pointed out that the direct 
effect is of course less important than the 
indirect effect (including the transportation 
of materials used by the immigrant in his 
occupation, and bought by him with his 
wages). The gross revenue for the railway, 
for performing all these services, according 
to Mr. Fairweather’s estimate, is $72 per 
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year. But “the out-of-pocket cost of 
performing (them) would be of the order 
of $47 leaving $25 net revenue per year, 
and deducting from this the appropriate 
interest and depreciation on the additional 
eapital, the net value of an immigrant to 
Canadian railway transportation industry 1s 
of the order of $14 per immigrant per 
year.” 

This figure is calculated for an immigrant 
of average productivity. It is estimated 
that an immigrant contributing nothing to 
production would cause the railway indus- 
try a loss of $10 per year. “These figures 
simply lend point,” Mr. Fairweather states, 
“to the obvious conclusion that if imm1i- 
gration is to have a beneficial effect upon 
the transportation industry, the immigrant 
must be highly productive.” 


Sea and Air Transport for Immi- 
grants: H. C. P. Cresswell, Esq., Chief 
Commissioner, Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Drawing attention to the increasing avail- 
ability of steamship accommodation for 
immigrants coming into Canada, Mr. 
Cresswell reviewed developments in trans- 
Atlantic transportation since the war. War- 
time losses had created serious shipping 
shortages. “Nevertheless, during 1945 and 
1946 some 50,000 dependents, adults and 
children, of Canadian troops were trans- 
ported to Canada, mostly on troopships.” 


Following the Dominion Government’s 
decision in May, 1947 to admit large 
numbers of refugees and displaced persons, 
arrangements were made with the British 
Ministry of Transport to place the 
Aquitania, and later the Ascania on the 
North Atlantic run to facilitate the immi- 
gration movement. 

Gradually, the regular Atlantic passenger 
service was resumed, but “owing to the 
tremendous backlog of ordinary passenger 
business,” other facilities had to be pro- 
vided for immigrants. In the latter part 
of 1947, under an arrangement with the 
Dominion Government, the Canadian 
Pacific purchased and converted a _ sub- 
marine supply ship, re-named it the 
Beaverbrae and placed it on a regular run 
transporting displaced persons between 
Bremerhaven and Canadian ports. Other 
displaced persons, brought out by the 
International Refugee Organization, were 
accommodated in U.S. troopships, and 
during the present year, the same organiza- 
tion will be operating the Samaria and the 
Scythia on the Canadian run. 

Mr. Cresswell’s paper also dealt with the 
innovation of air transportation for immi- 
grants, and reviewed the programs in this 
regard of the Federal, Ontario and Alberta 


Governments. In conclusion, he observed 
that: “Since the end of the European War, 
approximately a quarter of a million imml- 
grants have entered Canada from overseas, 
of whom 34,481 came by air.” 


Capital Availability, Rural Depopula- 
tion, and the Selection of Immigrants: 
Observation by P. C. Armstrong, Esq., 
Economic Adviser, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal. 


Mr. Armstrong first minimized a prevail- 
ing suggestion that the housing shortage 
militated against the bringing in of 
immigrants. 


Referring to history, he observed that 
Canada had its maximum housing shortage 
“the day Jacques Cartier landed,” added 
that “We have been ever since trying to 
catch up with our shortage of housing. 
When this country has no more housing 
to build, the country is going to die.” 


So it is with all our capital. We get 
people into our country for the purpose of 
creating capital out of the great resources 
which we have here, and our present indus- 
trial development is such that they can 
create that capital today more conveniently 
than they ever could. So do not be scared 
about bringing in immigrants who do not 
have capital. They will create it here. 
with 


Dealing rural 


stated :— 


Some people speak of rural depopulation 
as being highly desirable. Indeed, I know 
that not all of them stop short there. They 
really mean that rural depopulation, when 
created by increased industrialization, by 
more mechanization, by using fewer people 
to do the same amount of work on the farm 
is a highly desirable form of depopulation, 
and we all ought to be for it.. They believe 
that we should give three loud cheers— 
whenever we see it happening. 

But we do not want to let it go too far, 
because we might get to a point where the 
sociology of the countryside might be ruined 
while we were improving its economics. As 
a well-known writer in Western Canada once 
observed: if every farm in Western Canada 
consisted of 2,000 acres, the production per 
farm would be greatly increased, but then 
who could put out the prairie fires? You 
see, if you depopulate the countryside enough, 
after a while there will not be any country- 
side. You will have no life. So this very 
desirable rural depopulation resulting from 
improved technique could go too far—we 
must remember that! 


On the urgent necessity of another kind 
of rural depopulation I_ fully agree—the 
elimination of Canada’s 200,000 subsistence 
farmers, who occupy not only marginal land 
but good land, and who sit there and eat 
a little bit. I remember a neighbour of 
mine in the Eastern Townships, who got his 
wood supply every winter by cutting down 
a maple tree, drawing it up into his back 
yard, and sawing off a portion every time 
he wanted some wood for his fire. Well, 
we do not want that sort of person occupying 
good land in this country, and it is urgent 
that we get them off. But the fact that we 
should remove such folk does not mean that 


depopulation he 


we should depopulate the countryside by 
removing them. We want to substitute for 
them another and better population. 


We do not want the third kind of rural 
depopulation which 1s goimg on desperately 
fast today—the increasing average age on 
the farm. The average age of the working 
farmer is rising more rapidly than that. of 
the population at large. New mechaniza- 
tion is a wonderful way of leaving fewer 
men to do the same amount of work in the 
countryside. But we have to face the fact 
that a man who is dying of old age cannot 
drive a tractor. Our farmers are now an 
uninsurabie group. I assure you that the 
only correct description of the situation 1s 
that farming is a dying occupation because 
of the vanished population. They are gone, 
and we are going to have to replace them. 
I assure you they are going to be all gone 
before very long. 

In concluding Mr. Armstrong warned that 
“a planned, integrated and selected immi- 
eration” for Canada, has cone important 
consideration. No matter how well the 
immigration intake is geared to the occu- 
pational employment needs of the country, 
the outflow to the United States, a 
traditional part of the Canadian population 
problem, can not be forgotten, “until the 
population situation of North America will 
be such that we need no longer fear the 
drift from this country to the United 
States.” 


Immigration, Emigration and External 
Trade: (Mrs.) Lucy Ingram Morgan, M.A., 
Ph.D., Deputy Economist, The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 

Stating that, “Periods of prosperity for 
Canada ... have been those when there 
was a strong demand for her staple exports,” 
and that “the peaks of immigrant inflow 
have in general corresponded to these 
periods,” Mrs. Morgan also stressed the 
importance of the emigrant drain to the 
United. States. 

During the past 100 years, an immigrant 
total of around 7 million has been almost 
offset by an emigrant outflow of “something 
like 64 million,” most of which has gone 
to the United States. Mrs. Morgan con- 
cludes therefore that, “Natural increase has 
always made a much larger and more stable 
contribution to Canadian population growth 
than has net migration,” although in times 
of prosperity, with favourable export con- 
ditions, Canada has shown herself able to 
absorb large numbers of immigrants. 

In the future, it is likely that US. 
demands for Canadian resources will in- 
erease, and population loss through emigra- 
tion to the United States may be lessened. 
‘In these circumstances, a population of 
20 millions in 30 or 40 years is within the 
bounds of possibility.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s paper ended with a con- 
sideration of the present outlook for trade. 
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Dollar difficulties in Great Brita and 
Western Europe make the future uncertain 
and somewhat gloomy. However, if Canada 
continues to develop her processing and 
manufacturing industries, thus lessening her 
dependence on U.S. imports, and if such 
resources as Alberta oil and Quebec- 
Labrador iron are developed, Mrs. Morgan 
the population at large. Now mechaniza- 
felt that Canada’s present US. dollar 
difficulties would be relieved and her trading 
position improved. Under these circum- 


stances, she concluded, “there may well be 
needs for new people in new areas which 
will create opportunities for immigrants.” 

The concluding address of the Symposium 
was given by Professor J. J. Spengler, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, Duke 
University, North Carolina. After review- 
ing in broad outline the problems of popu- 
lation and immigration that Canada must 
face in the future, he suggested that some- 
thing should be done to carry on, on a more 
permanent basis, the excellent work begun 
by the McMaster Symposium. 


ILO REPORTS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN 25 COUNTRIES 


In a review of unemployment in 25 countries published by 
the International Labour Office in June, it is indicated that 
the trend of unemployment, which increased seasonally 
during the winter months, showed a decrease during the 
early spring months. On the other hand, the current figures 
of unemployment were stated to be substantially higher 
than those of the corresponding period in 1948. The report 


follows :— 


Compared with the situation existing at 
the beginning of 1949, unemployment had 
decreased by March or April in all countries 
surveyed, except India, Finland, France, the 
western zones of Germany, and Spain. 

In Canada, 8-2 per cent of the workers 
insured against unemployment were unem- 
ployed at the end of March, 1949, in 
comparison with 5-8 per cent a year ago. 

While the April figure for the United 
States decreased perceptably to 3,016,000 
from the post-war peak of 3,220,000 unem- 
ployed two months previously, the propor- 
tion of unemployed in the civilian labour 
force was 5:0 per cent in April, 1949 as 
compared with 3-6 per cent in April, 1948. 

In Puerto Rico the number of unem- 
ployed decreased from 96,000 or 14-4 per 
cent of the labour force in January, 1949 to 
59,000 or 8-5 per cent in March, as com- 
pared with 52,000 and 7-6 per cent in 
March, 1948. 

Though the applicants registered for work 
in Austria decreased from 138,700 in Feb- 
ruary to 130,200 in March, the latter figure 
was almost triple that of March, 1948. 

In Belgium the number of unemployed 
persons had decreased from 253,600 or 12-7 
per cent of the insured workers in January 
to 236,900 or 11-8 per cent in March, as 
compared with 95,500 or 4:8 per cent a year 
ago. 
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The situation in Denmark showed similar 
trends: a decrease from the post-war peak 
in December, 1948 of 70,800 trade unionists 
or 11-6 per cent of the membership unem- 
ployed to 29,000 trade unionists or 4:7 per 
cent in April, 1949; but this figure repre- 
sented a marked increase over 15,200 or 2°6 
per cent unemployed trade unionists in 
April, 1948. 

The number of wholly unemployed persons 
stood at 50,100 in the Netherlands at the 
end of February, as compared with 36,000 
one year before. 


The year-end figure of unemployed 
persons registered in Poland was 89,600 in 
comparison with the average figure of 
78,700 for 1948. 


In Switzerland, the number of wholly 
unemployed persons registered declined 
from 15,500 in January to 4,400 in March, 
as compared with 1,000 in March, 1948. 
The percentage of unemployment among 
the insured population in March, 1949 was 
1-7 per cent in comparison with 0:3 per 
cent for March, 1948. 

Wholly unemployed persons in the 
United Kingdom in March numbered 
365,000 or 1:7 per cent of the estimated 
total number of employees in comparison 
with 400,700 or 2-0 per cent in January, 
1949 and 321,100 in March, 1948. 


On the other hand, in India the fairly 
steady increase in the number of applicants 
for work since March, 1948, when the 
figure was 211,500, was maintained in 
March, 1949 when the figure was 261,600. 

Almost a parallel situation existed in 
France. The number of the relief recip- 
ients stood at 35,000 in March, 1949 in 
comparison with 12,400 in ‘March, 1948. 
Similarly, the figure of appleants for work 
was 127,300 in contrast with 68,200 one 
year ago. No indication of a seasonal 
improvement had appeared clearly as yet. 
Yet unemployment in France remained 
below 1 per cent of the total labour force. 

In Finland, the applicants for work regis- 
tered number 42,200 in April in comparison 
with 7,200 one year ago. 

Unemployment increased in the Bizeonal 
Area of Germany in March for the fourth 
successive month to a provisional total of 
1132,000 -or 8-5 per cent of the’ total 
number of wage and salary earners. The 
corresponding figure in 1948 was 462,500. 
A parallel situation existed in the French 
zone of occupation where the number of 
unemployed persons was 36,000 in March, 
1949 and 9,300 one year ago. 

Still increasing since the summer months, 
the unemployment figure for Spain at the 
end of February stood at 155,000 in com- 
parison with 116,800 one year ago. 

Unemployment figures for Japan, Ireland 
and Italy did not show any appreciable 
change over the period under survey. The 
year-end unemployment figure for Japan 
of 0-7 per cent of the labour force coin- 
cided with the average rate of unemploy- 
ment for the year 1948. 


Among the insured workers in Ireland, 
11-2 per cent were unemployed in April 
in comparison with the same percentage 
for January and 10-8 per cent for April, 
1948. The applicants seeking work num- 
bered 77,000 at the end of April as com- 
pared with 74,300 one year before. 

The unemployment situation was practi- 
cally unchanged in Italy with 1,836,200 
persons registered as unemployed at the end 
of March. 

Among the few countries where there 
was a decrease in unemployment as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1948 
were Norway, Portugal, Sweden and 
Australia. The employment exchange 
statistics for Nerway showed 11,800 unem- 
ployed at the end of February in com- 
parison with 16,400 for the corresponding 
date in 1948. 

There were 1,400 unemployed persons 
registered at the end of January in 
Portugal, as compared with 1,600 one year 
before. 

In Sweden, 36,700 trade unionists were 
unemployed, or 3:9 per cent of the mem- 
bership at the end of February in com- 
parison with 37,600 or 4:2 per cent at the 
corresponding date in 1948. 


Unemployment among the trade unionists 
in Australia decreased to 0°8 per cent 
during the March quarter from 0:9 per 
cent during the same period in 1948. 

New Zealand was one country where 
unemployment continued to be insignificant, 
with only 27 in receipt of unemployment 
benefits and 43 registered as unemployed at 
the end of April. 


“WHITE? COLLAR’’ UNIONISM 


IN UNITED STATES 


Actual organization of “white collar” workers has lagged 
behind organization of skilled trades and occupations. 
The following summary, based on two studies, is an 
appraisal of the situation in the United States. 


Following a number of studies on white 
collar unionism, this subject has been given 
prominence in recent publications. The 
extent of unionism which has taken place, 
its meaning to white collar workers, organ- 
ization methods of the unions, and welfare 
provisions of white collar contracts are 
some of the aspects which are dealt with in 
detail. 

In the first of a series of articles appear- 
ing in The Conference Board Management 
Record, the official publication of the 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
under the heading of “Highlights of White 
Collar Study,” the organization methods of 
the different unions and the white collar 
workers’ attitude towards unionism are 
discussed. 


Many Unions Vie 
for Affiliation 


“Today,” the author observes, “the white 
collar worker, particularly the office 
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employee, rates high in the organizational 
drives of the AFL, CIO and independent 
unions. Two types of unions have staked 
a claim to these workers. The first is the 
specialized white collar union made up 
wholly of office, professional, and _tech- 
nical workers. The Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, AFL, and the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, CIO, 
are typical of this category. The second 
group of unions vying for office and clerical 
employees are the production workers’ 
unions. The United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America, CIO, are especially 
prominent in this activity.” 


The United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO) with an esti- 
mated membership of 34,000, is reported as 
having centred its organizing activities in 
the northeastern section of the country, and 
as having a “stated organizing goal of 
expanding the union in key white collar 
cities in the United States.” Its organizing 
activities have been concentrated in the 
insurance field, technical and scientific firms 
in key geographical areas, banking and 


financial establishments, and the _ social 
services organizations. 
The Office Employees’ International 


Union (AFL), was chartered in 1945, and 
is reported as having by 1948 a member- 
ship of 40,000. “The OEIU in some 
respects is the AFL’s counterpart to the 
CIO’s UOPWA,” the article states. “But 
the organizing strategy of the OEKIU is 
entirely different. The OEIU shows no 
driving interest in strategic industries or 
key geographic areas. Rather, it centres its 
organizing activities on those companies 
where the workers themselves demonstrate 
a desire for unionization.” 


An independent union is the Associated 
Unions of America, which is credited with 
approximately 8,000 members, concentrated 
in the North Central States. While its 
organizing approach is similar to that used 
by the OEIU, the AUA, it is said, “makes 
its chief selling point the fact that it is 
an independent union.” 


Another large independent white collar 
union is the National Federation of Salaried 
Unions. This union, the article states, is 
an outgrowth of the Federation of Westing- 
house Independent Salaried Unions, whose 
contract with the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, it is claimed, covers 15,000 
clerical and salaried workers. “Since its 
inception in 1944, the NFSU has made only 
minor organizing gains in the Pennsylvania 
area. Its main strength still rests with 
twenty-three locals at Westinghouse. .. . 
Like the AUA, it places a great deal of stress 
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on the fact that it is ‘strictly independent’ 
and ‘not connected with the CIO or AFL’.” 

According to the article, more white collar 
workers are organized under the large 
production unions than are organized by 
both UOPWA (CIO) and OEIU (AFL). 
“The drive for white collar workers is 
especially strong in the CIO,” it observes, 
and cites as two notable examples the 
United Automobile Workers and the United 
Steelworkers of America. A production 
workers’ union enjoys a considerable advan- 
tage when it sets out to unionize the office 
employees of a plant, it is pointed out. 
Close contact with an already organized 
group helps to make the white collar 
workers receptive to organization, and “any 
disparity between their working conditions 
and those of the unionized production 
workers tends to have a dramatic effect.” 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(CIO) has stressed a similar point in its 
organizing activities. One ACW executive 
is quoted as saying, “The union has taken 
the position that the problems of the white 
collar worker in the industry are closely 
related to those of the production worker. 
Thus, organizing techniques centre around 
extending the benefits of industrial unionism 
to the white collar worker.” 

“Notes on White Collar Unionism” is the 
title of an article—the first of a series— 
published in the March-April issue of 
Labour and Nation. It is a preview of a 
book by Dr. C. Wright Mills, entitled “The 
New Middle Class: A Study of White 
Collar People,” to be published next year. 

The author surveys the extent of white 
collar unionism, and its meaning to the 
white collar workers themselves. In this 
study, salespeople are included as white 
collar workers. The figures presented in the 
two studies, therefore, vary accordingly. 


Potential Expansion of 
Union Organization 


“The numerical upthrust of the white 
collar people is the most dramatic fact 
about modern occupational structure,” the 
author states. “If we classify them as the 
managerial, technical and _ professional 
employees, the office workers and the sales- 
people, they constitute on the latest count, 
about 14:7 million people: 25 per cent of 
the 58:6 million people in the civilian 
labour force.” In 1948, he says, some 2-4 
million, or 16-2 per cent of the white collar 
people were members of labour unions. 

An analysis by industry reveals that the 
only industries in which substantial numbers 
of white collar employees are organized are 
transportation, entertainment, and one 
branch of the US. Federal Government, 
the Postal Service. (Governmental 


employees were legally granted the right to 
organize by the Lloyd-LaFollette Act in 
1912.) There is also “considerable union- 
ization,” in the communications field, the 
author reports. “In all other industrial 
eroups the proportions of organized white 
collar workers is seldom more than four or 
five per cent.” 

The author voices the opinion that, with 
16-2 per cent of the white collar workers 
already in unions, and the “white collar 
mass industries” practically untouched. 
American labour unions today are in a 
much better position to undertake white 
collar unionization. “The law is favourable 


and perhaps soon will be more so; the 
unions have money to put into it; they 
have more skilled and experienced organ- 
izers; there is general prosperity, yet fear 
of slump; the unions are working in a 
friendly political atmosphere, and moreover 
one created, as they see it, to a great extent 
by their power; and due to their increased 
and growing power over the last decade and 
a half unions enjoy greater than ever 
prestige. With all these assets, there is no 
doubt that, given the will and the intelli- 
gence, organizing drives among the 12-3 
million unorganized white collar workers 
can be carried through successfully.” 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SASKATCHEWAN 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 1948 


The work of the various branches of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour is described in rts Annual Report 
for 1948. A decrease in the time lost through strikes, a 
slight increase in trade union membership, and a rather 
high number of violations of the laws relating to wages, 
hours and holidays are noted. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan for the year ending December 31, 
1948, reviews labour conditions in the 
Province and summarizes the activities of 
the Department. These include labour 
relations; administration of acts relating to 
wages, hours of work and_ holidays; 
apprenticeship and trade schools; inspection 
of boilers, factories and elevators, and 
theatres and public halls. Two Court deci- 
sions of widespread interest are reviewed. 
Tables are included which show applica- 
tions to the Labour Relations Board; trade 
union membership; Industrial Standards 
schedules; prosecutions under laws relating 
to wages, hours of work and holidays; and 
apprenticeship agreements. Accident statis- 
tics are not included. 

A high level of employment was main- 
tained in Saskatchewan during 1948 and 
earnings continued to increase. In the 
major industries except agriculture the 
average wage according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report was $40.86 on 
November 1, 1948, as compared with $36.44 
on January 1, 1948, and $34.26 on January 1, 
1947. At thesame time the cost of living con- 
tinued to rise but not so rapidly as in 1947. 


New Legislation 


The only important new labour legisla- 
tion enacted in 1948 was the Boiler and 


Pressure Vessel Act, replacing the Steam 
Boilers Act which had become inadequate. 
Under the 1948 Act, regulations were issued 
setting forth qualifications required of 
candidates for certification as stationary 
engineers and firemen and providing for a 
new class of certificate, namely, heating 
plant engineer’s certificate. Changes were 
made in line with the Department’s policy 
of gradually improving standards. ‘The 
regulations made in 1947 regarding liquefied 
petroleum gas, a new and rapidly expanding 
industry in Canada, were revised in 1948 
following a year’s experience which indi- 
cated the need of certain modifications. 

The Hours of Work Act, the Industrial 
Standards Act, and the Apprenticeship Act 
were amended (L.G., 1948, p. 627). 


Labour Relations 

During 1948 there were eight strikes in 
the Province involving 679 employees and 
resulting in a loss of 12,333 man-days. This 
time loss is less than in 1947, when man- 
days lost due to strikes and _ lockouts 
amounted to 42,908, but greater than in 
1946 or 1945. The strike in the Estevan- 
Bienfait coal field accounted for a large 
proportion of the time loss, 9,623 man-days. 
The major issues in this strike were wages, 
hours of work and continuance of the union 
welfare fund. In other strikes occurring in 
1948, wages constituted the main issue. 
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Applications to the Labour Relations 
Board for orders determining that a speci- 
fied unit of employees was appropriate for 
the purpose of bargaining collectively, 
determining that the applicant trade union 
represented a majority of the employees in 
the appropriate unit, and requiring the 
employer to bargain collectively with the 
applicant union, totalled 107. Of these 
applications 76 were granted (in some cases 
with modifications by the Board in regard 
to the appropriate unit), 10 were dismissed, 
18 were withdrawn and three were pending 
at the end of the year. Representation 
votes were conducted in seven cases. There 
were six applications for orders requiring 
employers to refrain from unfair labour 
practices or from violations of the Act. 
Four were dismissed, one was withdrawn 
after satisfactory settlement by direct 
negotiation, and the other was pending at 
the end of the year. The Board also dealt 
with 18 applications to amend and 24 to 
rescind existing Board. orders. 

Thirteen conciliation boards were estab- 
lished during 1948 and had _ submitted 
reports by the end of the year. A brief 
summary of the activities of each board 
is included in the Report. 

In addition to setting up conciliation 
boards, the Department was called upon to 
provide informal conciliation services to 
assist in the settlement of 54 disputes. 

Trade union membership in Saskat- 
chewan at the end of 1948 was 26,940, an 
increase of about 5 per cent over 1947. 
Of these 14,750 were members of unions 
affiliated with or chartered by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 9,316 were 
members of unions affiliated with or 
chartered by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and the remaining 2,874 were 
members of the four independent railway 
brotherhoods. The largest union in the 
Province continued to be the Saskat- 
chewan Civil Service Association (TLC) 
with a membership at the end of 1948 of 
SOAR 


The constitutionality of the Trade Union 


Act, 1944, was upheld when the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in a 
decision rendered on October 13, 1948, 


reversed the decision of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Apeal that Section 5 (e) of the 
Act is ultra vires of the Provincial Legis- 
lature (L.G., 1948, p. 1441). This section 
gives the Labour Relations Board power to 
order the reinstatement of employees dis- 
charged contrary to the Act, with payment 
to them of the monetary loss suffered by 
reason of their discharge. 
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Wages, Hours of Work 
and Hotidays 


In 1948, 6,876 inspections were made 
under the Minimum Wage, Hours of Work, 
Industrial Standards, Annual Holidays and 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Acts. 

Arrears of wages collected by the Depart- 
ment on behalf of employees amounted to 
$45,426.99 under the Minimum Wage and 
Hours of Work Acts, and $665.47 under the 
Industrial Standards Act. Holiday pay 
collected on behalf of employees under the 
Annual Holidays Act, 1944, amounted to 
$37,395.24. Commenting on these figures, 
amounting to more than $80,000, the Report 
states :— 

Generally, collections under all Acts 
other than the Industrial Standards Act 
have been higher than would appear 
necessary. It has been recognized that 
during the past four years advances in 
labour standards in the province have been 
very rapid and it has not always been 
possible for employers to keep abreast of 
them. For that reason, the department 
has concerned itself. principally with 
carrying on an educational campaign. It 
has contented itself in the main with 
advising employers of the new legislative 
provisions and with making adjustments 
out of court, wherever possible, when 
violations were discovered. It is felt, 
however, that most employers should by 
now be familiar with the provisions of the 
law and that there will in future be less 
excuse for violations. 


There were 41 prosecutions under these 
Acts in 1948, resulting in 10 convictions, 23 
charges withdrawn after satisfactory settle- 
ments had been made, and eight cases 
pending. 

The decision of the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal in which it was held that an 
employee of a contract postmaster is sub- 
ject to the minimum wage laws of the 
province was referred to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court, delivered April 27, 1948, was that a 
province has no authority to encroach on 
any subject relating to postal service, 
whether or not Parliament has dealt with 
that subject by legislation (L.G., 1948, 
Ginbalo. 


Apprenticeship and Trade Schools 


No new trades were designated during 
1948 under the Apprenticeship Act. The 
number of agreements in effect at the end 
of 1948 was 531; 156 new apprentices were 
indentured during the year, and there were 
25 completions. 

The General Regulations under the Act 
were amended to require all persons engaged 
in any of the designated trades in cities 
or towns with a population of more than 
3,000 to have certificates of qualification or 
apprentices’ certificates. A total of 5,494 


certificates of qualification were issued in 
1948 (including renewals), together with 104 
interim certificates and 883 provisional 
certificates. 


Boilers, Factories 
and Elevators 


Under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act, 4,224 inspections were made during 
the year of which 2,255 were inspections 
of boilers, 1,899 inspections of pressure 
vessels and 70 inspections of refrigeration 
plants. The regulations respecting liquefied 
petroleum gas have resulted in 720 inspec- 
tions of liquefied petroleum gas consumer 
installations during 1948 and the issuing of 
224 licences to liquefied petroleum gas 
distributors. 


A total of 1,007 factories, together with 
969 grain elevators, were inspected during 
the year. Passenger and freight elevators 
are inspected about three times a year and 
there were 1,225 elevator inspections. 
Fifteen new designs of elevators were 
examined and registered. 

The Department also carries out inspec- 
tions under the Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act and 607 inspections were made 
of theatres and 590 of public halls. There 
were no casualties in any of the eight 
fires mentioned in the Report, and the 
Report states that owners of theatres and 
public halls have continued to show a 
thoroughly co-operative attitude and that 
every care has been taken to keep projec- 
tion machines in good condition, thus 
reducing fire hazards to a minimum. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Sixteen railway labour unions made demands during June 


for wage increases and shorter hours. 


Direct negotiations 


between the parties were arranged for mid-July. 


Introduction 


Information was received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour during June that formal 
notice of demands for wage increases and 
shorter hours had been made upon the 
principal railway systems of Canada by 
fifteen International Railway Unions and by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
The main carriers affected are the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Ontario Northland Railway 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway, along with other lines which come 
under Provincial jurisdiction. Various sub- 
sidiaries of the CNR and CPR are also 
affected. For the first time, the New- 
foundland Railway is included as a part 
of the Canadian National System, the 
Railway Labour Cooperative Board of 
Newfoundland having identified its mem- 
bership with the demands of the Central 
Negotiating Committee of the International 
Unions. 

The fifteen International Organizations 
involved, which represent some 112,000 
workers, in the non-operative _ trades, 


requested the establishment of a 40-hour 
work week, increases in wage rates to 
provide the same take-home pay as the 
present working hours, and an additional 
general wage increase of 7 cents per hour. 
Under the existing agreements, the average 
railroad wage is $1.09 per hour, and the 
48-hour work week prevails for employees 
in nearly all branches of the railway systems 
affected by the current demands, except 
those in the locomotive shops where a 
44-hour work week is in force. The Unions 
proposed that the reduced working hours 
be put into force on September 1, 1949, 
and that the 7-cent increase be made effec- 
tive on July 17, the renewal date of the 
existing collective agreement between the 
two main Railway Systems and the railway 
labour organizations. 


It was proposed further that employees 
must have two consecutive days off each 
week, but that if they worked on these 
days, the companies must pay them 
punitive rates of not less than time-and- 
one-half. 
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The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
made demands on behalf of its members 
for the adoption of the 40-hour work week. 
Instead of demanding a general increase 
and a guarantee against reduction in take- 
home pay, the CBRE demanded a 30 per 
cent increase in wages. It also demanded 
the check-off of union dues from the wages 
of all employees covered by its collective 
agreements. The demands of this Organ- 
ization directly affect some 29,000 railway 
and railway hotel workers. 

Train-service employees, such as Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, Conductors 
and Trainmen, are not affected in the 
present demands. 

Discussion between the management of 
the two major Railway Systems and the 
Unions involved has been scheduled to 
commence on July 13 and 15. The Railway 
Companies issued a joint statement to the 


press prior to the negotiations that the 
proposed changes would cost more than 
$74,000,000 a year. The general wage 
increase demanded would amount to more 
than $22,000,000 annually and the reduction 
in working hours combined with the main- 
tenance of present take-home pay would 
amount to more than $52,000,000. 


Further attention was given by the 
Industrial Relations Branch during the 


month of June to the continuing strike by 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union against the 
dry cargo and passenger shipping companies 
operating ocean-going vessels of Canadian 
registry from Hast Coast ports. Most of its 
efforts were directed towards securing the 
lifting of sympathetic strike action by dock- 
workers against vessels of Canadian registry 
tied up in ports abroad. Only a few vessels 
remained immobilized at the time of 
writing. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Beard are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Tnquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
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or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 





Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 


chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident im Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 


officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 


are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of June. 
During the month the Board received three 
applications for certification, held four 
hearings, issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one vote, and 
rejected two applications for certification. 


Anplications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other ‘Transport Workers, 
for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, Limited, com- 
prising the classifications of clerk and 
stenographer in the office of the Company 
at Brandon, Man. (L.G., July, 1949, p. 871). 


2. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, for a 


unit of employees of Westward Shipping, . 


Limited, Vancouver, comprising unlicensed 
personnel on board the tankers mv. 
Standard Service and mv. B.C. Standard 
(ic July, 1949,.p. 871). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, and 
the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Limited, Montreal (L.G., April, 
1949, p. 428). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the applicant union had 
not received the support of a majority of 
the employees affected in a representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. The Association of Marine Employees 
of the Canadian Dredge & Dock Company, 
Limited, and the Canadian Dredge and 


Dock Company, Limited, Toronto (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 871). Following an investiga- 
tion and a public hearing, the Board 
rejected the application for certification. 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (news agents) 
(L.G., July, 1949, p. 871). Following an 
investigation of the application, the Board 
ordered a representation vote among the 
employees affected. (Returning Officer: 
L. Pepin.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The United Grain Elevator Workers’ 
Local Union No. 333, United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator 
Department, Vancouver). (Investigating 


Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


2.The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, employed in the office of Merchants’ 
Invoice Accountant, Windsor Station, 
Montreal. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

3. The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of Canadian 
employees of the Detroit and Canada 
Tunnel Corporation. (Investigating Officer: 


R. L. O'Neill.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 

On June 14, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., 


and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers. 
The Board was appointed following receipt 
of the report of Raoul Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer (L.G., June, 1949, p. 728). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


1. On June 14, 1949, the Munister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the United 
Towing and Salvage Company, Limited, 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (L.G., 
December, 1948, p. 1413). The text of the 
report of the Board is reproduced below. 


2.On July 6, 1949, the M*£inister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The text of 
the report of the Board is reproduced 
below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
United Towing and Salvage Company, Limited, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


To the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Parhament Buildings, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation, in the above 
dispute, was originally constituted on 
November 16, 1948, with the appointment 
by the Minister of Labour of Mr. André 
Montpetit, K.C., as Chairman. Due to the 
resignation of Mr. Montpetit, the Minister 
of Labour appointed Mr. Justice Edouard 
Tellier on February 28, 1949, as Chairman 
of this Board. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
J. R. H. Robertson, Secretary-Treasurer, 


and its counsel the Hon. J. A. Mathewson, 
K.C., Messrs. A.\M. Boulton and R. B. Lamb. 


The Union was represented by Messrs. 
Conrad Sauras, Eric Atkins and A. 
MacDonald. 


As the result of numerous sittings both 
parties agreed to twenty-two (22) clauses 
as fully set forth in the draft identified as 
“A” hereto annexed. 


The following are the issues remaining 
in dispute. 


I 


The Company submitted that the follow- 
ing clause should form part of the collective 
agreement to wit:— 

It is a condition of this agreement that 
the Company shall only be bound by its 
terms so long as it is satisfied that the 
officers of the Union are not Communists, 
or the policies of the Union Communist- 
controlled, and no person may be employed 
under it who, in the opinion of the Com- 
pany is either a known Communist or 
engaged in Communistic activities. 


The Union objected to the inclusion of 
such a clause. 


The Board feels that, at this time, there 
is no legal justification for the insertion of 
such a clause. 
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On June 14, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the United Towing and Salvage Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge Edouard Tellier, Chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, J. E. 


Mullally and I. R. Prazoff, appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 


the union, respectively. All three 
members of the Board reside in Mont- 
real. Judge Tellier was appointed 
Chairman on February 28, 1949, follow- 
ing the resignation of André Montpetit, 
K.C., who was obliged to resign from 
the Chairmanship of the Board because 
of the pressure of other business. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


II 
STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT 


The Union submitted a specific clause 
under this heading. Since the Union agreed 
to delete from its submission details of the 
duties of other unlicensed personnel, the 
Board recommends that no reference be 
made to the details of the duties involved 
in this department. The question of the 
working day in this department is associated 
with the overall question of hours of work 
and rates of pay. 


III 


Houiways WitH Pay 
The Union submitted a request for a 
maximum of fourteen days basic pay in lieu 
of holidays for continuous service aboard 


during the whole season and seven days’ 
basic pay in lieu of holidays for certain 
specified shorter periods of service. 

The Company proposes in its submission 
a bonus of one week pay for continuous 
service during the whole season. 

The Board feels that this matter is 
associated with the overall question of 
hours of work and rates of pay. 


Ly) 
Hours oF WorK AND RaTES oF Pay 


The Union submitted the following 
monthly scale of wages based on an eight- 
hour day, and a three-watch system :— 


Schedule of Wages 


(per calendar month) 


Monthly 

Occupational Classification Wage Rate 
VES UIGSUG I CUE WEG een are rt mene ernie $160.00 
Watchman, Lookout or Patrol.. 142.00 
Ce aCe crs a en as ae wee 132.00 
ec. Cook (Canaller) dicncdiie% .. 198.00 
iereook =| Upperiuaker)) cic. 6 «4. 210.00 
BOG ea ia ae Sao, aon ee 145.00 
LEASE SRN 8S PRS ae oe eA ee 121-00 
SO meen 9s ket 3 is nd GAP dale oi 160.00 
GAMSTINEUTI GME, etcckcBecsush a cae Riets acee cee tae lae 154.00 
ACEH EE ETE Oa eee HNN ORR ae 132300 
TMS IRS eae A ole Bein Ca ee a 132.00 
UTI pla de ces ae Pe er 132.00 

The regular overtime rate for all 


unlicensed personnel shall be eighty-five 
cents (85¢) per hour. 

The Company submitted the following 
monthly scale of wages, which in the very 
terms of its submission are as follows:— 


Rates of Pay 


The monthly wages for the respective 
ratings shall be as follows: 


Monthly Rate of Pay 


Occupation Strathmore 
Nineelstnet: «sieve. ere nites = ie aes 8) 
WV GRRCIMTMBNE, 5 5 gaccooanee ano 182.50 
1DYEV SANE Walle EOC td ne nee Sper aee ieee mets VAP 0) 
0 pee een Oe, ee ARE oh 165.00 
ler am er amet eG Siok orth ae 172.50 
RineeHaN Oy Waa co a oo bo atone eee WO 7 5 5x0) 
Occupation G.R. Western 
Whee lem ato gash Sac aie eg $172.50 
PAW Sy AUN TND A woh a Sic cas a as-cast ms ean 182.50 
WC ROTATIC As eee rae os 142.50 
OC ee hy is Swe oe ak 180.00 
GMPSS Sa pal 2 ae alae Nee, Cee 172.50 
IMGy Seabee A eee are oe ee moe 167.50 
Occupation Jas. Whalen 
NNO Ge LSTA TT earn Henan $172.50 
A) ECL NTS ae eee > See ey Ae 182.50 
HOC ate el sae eect est 142.50 
POC) ate re ee Bt ts chk i, 180.00 
CAN VE ie lle Aone dia Deel xr Fk ela Mate 172.50 
LST Oa aN 50. baie wae ly ee hy eee 167.50 
Occupation Jean Fraser 
WViheelsiiiatl ac: tc2 heen os $172.50 
VV A UOATIIATS Bote eee atti. toe ele 182.50 
ees eels nh es cc hae te ear es 142.50 
(GI Ee epee hla ee Rite, SAREE Aaa genet) 165.00 
SO Lee ee ee ee, ky GL WZ 2D0 
LCC AIA Nr roa eee kl 167.50 
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Hours of Work 

(a) During the period from 6:00 p.m. 
to 6:00 a.m. daily or on any of the holidays 
decreed as such by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and from Saturday noon to Monday 
6:00 a.m. the only work which shall be 
performed shall be necessary work, namely, 
the routine duties of men on watch, essen- 
tial for the safe navigation or the moving 
or placing of the vessel and any work 
necessary for the loading or unloading of 
the cargo. In particular, and for the pur- 
pose of this clause, chipping of paint, 
polishing of brass, sougeeing or washing 
other than regular hosing down, cleaning of 
bright work, painting or similar work to the 
above shall not be considered necessary 
work. 

(b) In cases where the ship operates 
shorthanded, the wages of the absentee will 
be divided among the crew members doing 
his work. 

The Company submitted figures for the 
season 1948 showing that the average lay 
time at Company’s dock, i.e. the time the 
Company tugs and barges were idle at the 
dock, was 64°81 per cent. Consequently, 
the Company maintained that while the 
unlicensed personnel were available for a 
period of twelve hours each day, they 
actually worked less than that time. The 
Company foresees a similar, if not lower, 
lay time during the present season. In 
taking the Company’s proposed hours of 
work, it follows that the unlicensed per- 
sonnel will have to work or be available 
during seventy-two hours for a_ six-day 
week or eighty-four hours for a seven-day 
week. The special circumstances under 
which the Company operates, as submitted, 
do not, in the opinion of the majority of 
the Board, warrant such a stand; on the 
contrary, the undersigned feel that, under 
those very circumstances, the eight-hour 
day is practicable and feasible. The Union 
insists on an eight-hour day and is willing 
to accept a lower scale of pay than the one 
already paid by the Company for a twelve- 
hour day. The majority of the Board is 
therefore of the opinion and recommend an 
eight-hour day at the Union scale of wages 
and any overtime beyond the eight hours 
is to be paid at a rate of eighty-five cents 
(85¢) per, hour. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Evouarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


Csad.) J. Re Prazorn, 
Member. 


Montreal, June 11, 1949. 
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Exuisit “A” 
1. Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Union as 
the sole and exclusive representative for 
the purpose of collective bargaining for the 
_ unlicensed personnel employed on the Com- 
pany’s vessels. 


2. Employment 


(a) The Company agrees that members 
of the Union shall be given preference in 
hiring. The Company may obtain 
unlicensed personnel directly from the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section 
of the National Employment Service. 


If unlicensed personnel are not supplied 
within three (3) hours from the time of 
request, under the above arrangement, the 
Company or its representatives shall be 
free to otherwise engage them. 


(b) Unlicensed personnel, as engaged in 
(a) above, if not members of the Union, 
may be accepted, by the Union upon appli- 
cation and confirmed in their respective 
positions. 

(c) The Union agrees to co-operate fully 
with the ship’s officers and Management of 
the Company in obtaining well qualified 
seamen to fill vacancies as they occur. 
When requested to supply unlicensed per- 
sonnel the Union agrees that the Company’s 
requirements will be filled as quickly as 
possible. 

(d) It is agreed that the Captain or Chief 
Engineer or Officer in charge may reject 
personnel dispatched by the Union, pro- 
vided the rejections are for valid reasons. 
The Union, if it desires, shall have the 
right to take up such rejections under the 
grievance procedure provided for in this 
agreement. , 

(e) If by reason of the activities or 
associations of any member of the 
unlicensed personnel the vessel is prevented 
or obstructed from docking, or loading or 
unloading cargo, this shall be considered 
sufficient justification for the Master to 
discharge such employee without notice. 


3. Ship’s Delegate 

The duties of a ship’s delegate, in relation 
to grievances or disputes, shall be restricted 
to the presentation of such grievances or 
disputes to the Master for such disposition 
as he shall make in accordance with the 
terms of this agreement. The ship’s dele- 
gate shall have the right to conduct the 
legitimate business of the Union, such as 
collection of dues, conferring with Union 
members, distribution of literature, etc. 
providing the same does not interfere with 
his duties as a member of the crew. 
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4. Grievance Procedure 

Disputes and grievances involving the 
interpretation or violation of this agree- 
ment shall be dealt with as follows:— 

(a) In the first instance, a written state- 
ment of the dispute or grievance shall be 
presented to the Master of the vessel by a 
member of unlicensed crew, selected as 
ship’s delegate by the unlicensed personnel, 
for settlement and disposition. 

(b) If the Master fails to adjust the 
complaint in a satisfactory manner, the 
question shall then be referred to a repre- 
sentative of the Union, who will submit the 
complaint in writing to a representative of 
the management of the Company within 
ten (10) days of the date of the alleged 
grievance. 

(c) If the Union representative and the 
management representative of the Company 
fail to adjust the complaint in a satis- 
factory manner, it shall be presented in 
writing to the General Manager of the 
Company by a National Officer of the 
Union. 

(d) If the General Manager or his repre- 
sentative are unable to reach a satisfactory 
settlement of a grievance or dispute, it 
shall be referred to a conciliation board to 
be appointed under the provisions of Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


5. Union Representative on Board 


(a) For the purpose of consulting, or 
otherwise transacting legitimate business 
with the crew or any member thereof, the 
authorized representatives of the Union, 
credentialled as hereinafter provided shall 
have the right at times permitted by the 
representatives of the Company to proceed 
on board the said vessels at Port Arthur. 

(b) The Union shall submit to the 
Company the name and relevant particulars 
of the person or persons authorized by the 
Union to act as its representative as by 
this section provided, and the Company 
upon receiving from such representative a 
waiver of any claim for any damage 
resulting from any accident or injury in or 
about Company property, shall thereupon 
issue a pass or passes to such representative 
or representatives enabling him or them to 
board the Company’s ships at said port as 
herein provided. 


6. Seniority and Promotions 


(a) When an employee has given satis- 
factory service during the previous season, 
he shall be given the opportunity to 
resume employment in the Spring on the 
same ship on which he was employed at 
the end of the previous navigation season, 
provided that he makes application to the 
Company in writing on or before January 15. 


(b) In all promotions, lay-offs and 
rehires, the Company agrees that employees 
with the longest continuous service with 
the Company in their Department, shall 
be given first consideration, but skill and 
efficiency must also be taken into 
consideration. 


7. Emergency Duties 

Any work necessary for the safety of 
the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo or for 
the saving of or rendering assistance to 
other vessels, lives, property or cargoes, 
shall be performed at any time on imme- 
diate call by all Members of the unlicensed 
personnel, and notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of this agreement which might be 
construed to the contrary, in no event shall 
overtime be paid for work performed in 
connection with such emergency duties, of 
which the Master shall be the sole judge. 


8. Dralls 


Overtime rates will not be paid unlicensed 
personnel when required to participate in 
lifeboat and other emergency drills, called 
at the Master’s discretion. Wherever prac- 
ticable these drills will be held between the 
hours of 8 am. and 5 p.m. weekdays and 
8 a.m. and 12 noon Saturdays. 


9. Holidays 


The Company agrees to recognize the 
following holidays:— 
. New Year’s Day 
. Good Friday 
. Dominion Day 
. King’s Birthday 
. Labour Day 
. Remembrance Day 
. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 
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10. Cleanliness of Quarters 


(a) The Company shall see that all 
quarters assigned for the use of the 
unlicensed personnel are kept free from 
vermin in so far as possible and the 
unlicensed personnel shall co-operate in this 
respect. The Company agrees to fumigate 
all quarters whenever such fumigation is 
necessary to free them of vermin. 

(6) The unlicensed personnel of each 
Department shall keep their respective 
quarters clean at all times, as ordered by 
the responsible officers on a rotary basis 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
daily. 


11. Other Conveniences 

The Company undertakes to maintain 
the comfort of the crew by providing as 
good equipment and meals as possible under 
given circumstances but it must be recog- 
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nized that this policy is dependent on the 
full co-operation of the Union and _ its 
members. Therefore, unlicensed personnel 
who wilfully damage or destroy mattresses 
or other equipment in the crews quarters 
shall be penalized by having deducted from 
their wages the cost of replacing or repair- 
ing such equipment. 


12. Meal Hours 


Meal hours whenever practicable shall be 
as follows, unless otherwise directed by the 
Master :-— 


Breakfast 7.30 am.— 8.30 a.m. 
Pinner a. sah es 11.30 am.—I12.30 p.m. 
Supper ee 5.00 p.m.— 6.00 p.m. 


13. Coffee Time and Lunches 


Fifteen minutes time shall be allowed 
off for coffee during the forenoon, and 
afternoon. 


14. Room and Board Allowance 


The Company shall supply room and 
board during the course of their employ- 
ment and on its failure so to do shall pay 
the unlicensed personnel $3.25 per day in 
lieu of room and board. 


15. Return to Port of Signing 


In the event a ship of the Company is 
sold or laid up during the navigation 
season, and the crew discharged in conse- 
quence thereof, they shall be repatriated 
with wages to the port of engagement or 
their homes, whichever is nearer, with 
subsistence and, transportation. 


16. Safety 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
which the Company may now have in force 
for the safety of the vessel and crew and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Company shall put into effect and bring 
to the attention of the crew shall be 
strictly adhered to by all crew members. 
Violation of any such regulation shall 
warrant dismissal. 


The Company shall exercise due diligence 
in furnishing safe gear and working equip- 
ment and shall make every reasonable effort 
to provide safe working conditions on board 
ship. 


17. Medical Examination 


(a) It is agreed that the Company has 
the right to have all personnel medically 
examined for fitness and any personnel 
found medically unfit for service at sea 
shall not be employed, or, if employed, 
may be dismissed. 


(b) Where the Company refused to 
employ or has dismissed any man for 
medical reasons, the question of that man’s 
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fitness for sea duties in the category in 
which he is to be employed, may be 
referred for determination to a competent 
medical authority, acceptable to both the 
Company and the Union. 


18. Reporting on Board 


All crew members off watch shall be 
required to report on board and be avail- 
able for duty not less than one (1) hour 
before the time of sailing, as posted on 
Notice Board. 


19. Transportation 


The Company agrees, on laying up a 
vessel at the close of its navigation for 
the season, to furnish every member of 
the unlicensed personnel in the Company’s 
employ, transportation to the homes of such 
crews or for a distance of 500 miles, which- 
ever shall be the lesser, and also to refund 
to every member of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel who shall have returned to his 
vessel at the opening of the navigation and 
remained on such vessel for the entire 
navigation season, or remained for at least 
three months and left his vessel on account 
of illness, the amount of his fare from his 
home to such vessel or for a distance of 
500 miles whichever shall be the lesser. 
Provided that the member of the crew in 
either case shall be entitled to transporta- 
tion only if he had been engaged to come 
from his home to join the vessel. 


20. No Strike or Lockout 


During the period in force of this agree- 
ment and pending any negotiation or 
hearing dealing with or arising out of the 
application or interpretation of this agree- 
ment or any provision thereof or any 
renewal or extension thereof there shall be 
no strike by the Union or its members or 
any lockout by the Company. 


21. No Discrimination or Coercion 

The Company will not interfere with the 
right of its employees to become members 
of the Union. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, interference, restraint or coercion 
by the Company against any employee 
because of membership in the Union. The 
Union agrees not to intimidate or coerce 
or threaten employees in any manner and 
will assist and co-operate with the Masters, 
Chief Engineers, ,and Executives of the 
Company in maintaining discipline. 


22. Duration 


This agreement shall be effective from the 
Ist day of March, 1949, and shall remain 
in force until the last day of February, 
1950. 
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Minority Report 

To the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ontario. 


The undersigned Member of the Board 
concurs in the following items of the final 
report, that is to say:— 

I—Special Clause. 
JI—Steward’s Department. 
IJI—Holidays with Pay. 


As to Item IV—Hours of Work and 
Rates of Pay—I do not subscribe to the 
findings and recommendations of the other 
members of the Board and I accordingly 
submit hereunder my findings § and 
recommendations :— 


TV —Hours oF Work AND Rates or Pay 


The Union submitted a Schedule of 
monthly wages (set forth under Item IV 
of the majority Report) based on hours 
of work not to exceed 8 hours per day “to 
be worked on a three-watch system”; the 
Union’s Schedule of rates of pay are less 
than the Company-Employer’s Schedule 
(also set forth under Item IV) which is 
based on a twelve-hour day and a two- 
watch system. Working conditions and 
availability of accommodation for unlicensed 
personnel aboard the tugs and _ vessels 
operated by the Company cannot properly 
be compared with the work and the extent 
of the accommodation (allowing for a three- 
watch system) aboard the vessels operated 
by Great Lakes shipping companies such as 
those of the Paterson Steamships Limited 
whose 1949 contract with the Union was 
relied upon by the latter as the basis of 
its negotiations here. The Union stated 
repeatedly that its intention was to obtain 
the eight-hour day. At the same time it 
admitted that a three-watch system could 
not be put into operation aboard the Com- 
pany’s vessels. Faced with that fact the 
Union undertook to consider the matter on 
the basis of a twelve-hour day and a two- 
watch system and undertook to submit a 
revised wage schedule; this however the 
Union failed to do. It then reverted to its 
stand for the eight-hour day, admitted its 
inability to work out a schedule on that 
basis and simply called upon the Company 
to implement the eight-hour day. 


The higher rates paid the Company’s 
unlicensed personnel, the fact that though 
the men must be available for a 12-hour 
period their actual working time does not 
exceed 8 hours, the fact that the men can 
go ashore daily to their homes in port, are 
all factors which serve, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, to substantially offset the 
difference in hours over the system in force 
aboard the freighters and vessels sailing the 


Great Lakes. The Company furthermore 
had voluntarily increased its wage rates by 
a considerable percentage over the rates 
paid under the last negotiated contract with 
the Union in 1945. Actually the hours of 
work and rates of pay as submitted by the 
Company are and have been in effect since 
the start of the current shipping season and 
they are the same as those in effect in 1948. 
The Company furthermore submitted that 
from the point of view of operating costs 
and revenue any increase in wages over its 
schedule was not justified. It submitted a 
statement of “lay” hours of its vessels for 
1948 which revealed that total “lay” time 
at the Company’s dock and “lay” time away 
from its dock came to 64-81 per cent of 
the number of hours covered by the oper- 
ating season. 


The Union stated that the hours of work 
and rates of pay aboard the Great Lakes 
freighters under contracts negotiated in 1949 
are the same as those of last year (1948) 
with a small and, in point of fact, unim- 
portant difference in the matter of over- 
time; the hours of work and rates of pay 
submitted by the Company for 1949 are 
those as I have said which were in effect 
with the men in 1948. 


It is the recommendation of the under- 
signed: that the rates of pay, hours of work 
and holidays with pay as contained in the 
Company’s submissions be accepted by the 
Union. 

(Sgd.) JAMns E. MULuatty, 
Member of the Board. 


Montreal, June 14, 1949. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q.., 


and 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


The Hon. HumpHrey MitcHeiu, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, having 
heard and examined the representations of 
the parties to the dispute, reports unani- 
mously as follows. 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for the following changes 
in the collective agreement between the 
parties :— 

(a) An increase of 20 cents per hour in 
the rates of pay of employees of the 
grain elevator system and the cold 
storage plant and an increase of 23 
cents per hour in the rates of pay of 
the general maintenance group of 
employees, the increases to be retro- 
active to April 1, 1948; 

(b) Payment for seven statutory holidays 
not worked; 

(c) Extension of vacations with pay to 
provide for 6, 9, and 12 days’ vaca- 
tion after 1, 3, and 5 years’ service, 
respectively ; 

(d) Sick leave with pay; 

(e) Weekly pay periods instead of bi- 
monthly pay periods. 





On July 6, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the Report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the National Harbours Board and its 
employees at Montreal, P.Q., who are 
represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., July, 1949, p. 870). 

The Board was composed of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Chairman, André Montpetit, 
K.C., member appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer, and Gustave 
Francq, member appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employees. All three 
reside in Montreal. 


The text of the 
reproduced herewith. 


Board’s report is 


The National Harbours Board advises 
that the introduction of weekly pay 
periods is now under consideration with a 
view to a satisfactory adjustment. 

With respect to the demands for pay- 
ment for statutory holidays not worked, 
extended vacations with pay, and sick leave 
with pay, the National Harbours Board 
submits that it is prepared to insert a 
clause in the collective agreement providing 
for negotiation on these matters with the 
Brotherhood on notice given at any time, 
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even during the term of the agreement, 
with a view to applying to its employees 
such policies in regard to these matters as 
the Dominion Government may adopt for 
hourly paid employees. It is expected that 
Government policy in this matter is to be 
formulated in the light of general indus- 
trial practices. Accordingly, we recommend 
the insertion of a clause in the collective 
agreement as proposed by the National 
Harbours Board. 


With respect to the demand for increases 
in rates of pay, the National Harbours 
Board submits that it is bound by P.C. 3374 
of May 8, 1944, as amended by P.C. 33/5177 
of July 7, 1944, and by P.C. 27/8367 of 
October 31, 1944, which provides “that in 
the case of employees of National Harbours 
Board engaged for service at hourly pre- 
vailing rates of wages, the rates of pay 
shall be established by National Harbours 
Board with the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, to be evidenced by a 
certificate attached to the schedule of 
rates”; that its practice has accordingly 
been first to ask the Department of Labour 
to make a survey of prevailing wage rates 
and to embody the said rates in collective 
agreements with its employees; that the 
Department of Labour after such a survey 
reported that it was unable to recommend 
an increase in wage rates as of April 1, 
1948, and that the Board was bound by 
such report in that wage rates require the 
concurrence of the Department of Labour; 
that after a further survey the Department 
of Labour recommended certain wage 
adjustments, amounting generally to an 
increase of 5 cents per hour, as of November 
1, 1948, which recommendation the National 
Harbours Board offers to implement; and 
that the Board is legally precluded from 
granting any further increases by P.C. 3374 
of May 4, 1944, as amended. 


We have given careful consideration to 
the submissions of the National Harbours 
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Board and have examined its authority 
under the governing statutes and Orders in 
Council. We note that the National 
Harbours Board Act, 1936, authorizes the 
Board to engage employees “and fix their 
remuneration”. We also note that while 
P.C. 3374 of May 8, 1944, as amended, 
required the concurrence of the Department 
of Labour in the rates of pay established 
by the Board, it did not direct that such 
rates must first be determined by the 
Department and, therefore, did not pre- 
clude collective bargaining on rates of pay 
between the Board and its employees, 
provided the rates agreed upon became 
effective only with the concurrence of the 
Department. Finally, while P.C. 3374 and 
its amendments were passed in 1944 under 
the War Measures Act, the National 
Harbours Board and its employees are now 
subject without restriction to the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
which came into force by proclamation on 
September 1, 1948, and under the terms of 
which the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation was appointed. 

Having examined the governing statutes 
and Orders in Council we find that these 
do not support the contention of the 
National Harbours Board with respect to 
its authority in establishing rates of pay. 
Having also examined the existing wage 
schedules of the Board and comparative 
rates, we unanimously recommend an in- 
crease of 10 cents per hour retroactive to 
April 1, 1948, to each of the hourly-rated ~ 
classifications, the said increase to be paid 
only to employees who are presently in the 
employ of the National Harbours Board or 
who have retired on pension during the 
period covered by the increase. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) H. Cart GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) ANDRE Montpetit. 

(Sgd.) Gus. Franca. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Tobacco and Liquors 


MontTrREAL, P.Q—W. C. MAcpdoNALD INCOR- 
PORATED AND THE ‘TOBACCO WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 
1949, to May 17, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for its employees who are 
members of the union. All employees who 
are now or hereafter become union members 
will remain members in good standing as a 
condition of continued employment. New 
employees must also become union members 
after the 2 months’ probationary period. 


Hours of work: a 45-hour week from 
Monday through Friday. Overtime: (except 
for watchmen and power plant employees) 
time and one-half for work in excess of 9 
hours per day and before 7 a.m. or after 
6 p.m.; double time for all work on Sundays 
and 11 specified holidays, 5 of which are 
paid holidays and the remaining 6 are also 
paid holidays when they fall on a full work- 
ing day, except for employees who absent 
themselves without leave the working day 
immediately before or after the holiday. A 
rest period of 10 minutes in the forenoon 
and afternoon of each full working day will 
be granted to all employees. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with 12 months’ 
service, 2 weeks after 2 years’ continuous 
service and 3 weeks after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service will be granted. 

Wage rates: the existing scale of wages 
will be increased by 6 cents per hour to all 
employees. <A cost-of-living bonus of 25 cents 
per week for each full point rise in the cost- 
of-living index over the figure 130-6 will be 
paid. Should the cost-of-living index decline 
the bonus will be decreased by 25 cents per 
week for each full point of decline but not 
below the index figure of 149-6. It is the 
policy of the Company that its wage scale 
will be at least as high as the wage scale in 
other tobacco factories in Montreal for 
similar work under similar conditions. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


SHAWINIGAN FALLs, P.Q—ALUMINUM CoM- 
PANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND LE 
SynpICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE 
Seen DE SHAWINIGAN FALLS, 
NC. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
12, 1949, to February 12, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
Employment by the company is open to any- 
one even though not a member of the union. 
There shall be no discrimination by the com- 
pany or the union against any employee 
because of race, colour, creed, nationality, 
religious or political beliefs, or of union or 
non-union affiliation or union activities. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. This authorization may 
be revoked by the employee at any time. 


Hours of work: 8 per day or shift, 6 days 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the regular daily or weekly 
hours. Nine specified statutory holidays 
shall be observed (except for shift workers), 
two of which are paid holidays for per- 
manent employees fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. Vacation with pay: 7 days to 
employees with one year’s continuous service, 
14 days to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service (provided they have 
worked 1,800 hours since last vacation), one- 
half day for each full month of service to 
employees with less than one year of service. 
The company retains the right to withhold 
one-half of the vacation allowance from any 
worker who has lost more than 96 hours 
from work without reasonable excuse during 
the preceding 12 months. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: fabricating division—cable department 
85 cents to $1.124, cable accessory depart- 
ment 85 cents to $1.224, warehouse 87% cents 
to $1.05, remelt department 85 cents to 
$1.124, rolling mill 85 cents to $1.07, wire 
and rod department 85 cents to $1.20; reduc- 
tion division—potroom service 873 cents to 
$1.05, potrooms 85 cents to $1.05 (excluding 
head channel change and _ section chief), 
recovery plant $1 to $1.123; mechanical- 
electrical division—mechanical department 85 
cents to $1.20, electrical department 87% 
cents to $1.30; trades—millwright, machinist 
$1.124 to $1.30, electrician, armature winder, 
welder, carpenter $1.10 to $1.274, pipefitter 
$1.074 to $1.223, blacksmith, bricklayer $1.08 
to $1.20, painter $1.02 to $1.15; technical 
division 873 cents to $1.124. Although the 
foregoing wage rates provide minimum rates 
of 85 cents per hour, actually the minimum 
hiring rate shall not be less than 86 cents 
per hour and shall be increased to 88 cents 
after employee has worked 12 days and to 
90 cents after a further 12 days and to 92 
cents after a further 24 days so that 
employees excepting apprentices who have 
worked 48 days continuously for the com- 
pany shall be paid not less than 92 cents 
per hour. Workers while holding the super- 
visory rank of gang leader shall receive 5 
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cents per hour extra if supervising 5 workers 
or less, 74 cents per hour if supervising 6 to 
11 workers and 10 cents per hour while 
supervising 12 or more workers. A Night 
work premium of 24 cents per hour will be 
paid to shift workers working between 7 p.m. 
and midnight and 5 cents per hour to shift 
workers working between midnight and 7 a.m. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT—LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ 
UNION, LOCAL 32. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1948, to December 23, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to 30 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., Aug., 1946, 
p. 1091) with the following changes:— 

The maintenance of membership clause has 
been changed to Union Shop—all employees 
shall as one of the terms and conditions of 
their employment with the company become 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing during the life of the agreement. 
Vacation with pay: provisions now grant an 
extra half day for each 5 weeks of service 
completed during the previous year to 
employees with 15 or more years’ service 
with the company. Superannuation: effec- 
tive from 1947, all employees who are mem- 
bers of the “Union Overseas Superannuation 
Fund” or who later become members shall 
continue as members. All present employees 
under 21 years of age when they attain that 
age and all future employees of 21 years of 
age shall become members. (This provision 
in the 1946 agreement referred only to male 
employees. ) 


Construction 

HAMILTON, OnT.—THE HAMILTON CON- 
STRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 


JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The employer agrees to employ as carpenters 
only members of the union, so long as the 
union can furnish mechanics in sufficient 
numbers to take care of the work on hand. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half for all work in excess of these 
hours; double time for work on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. No work is to be done 
on Labour Day or Carpenters’ Picnic Day 
except in case of emergency. 


Hourly wage rate effective in the city of 
Hamilton and within a radius of 15 miles 
from the city limits shall be $1.50. When 
carpenters are required to work more than 
one shift, the second and third shift will 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work, and 
no carpenter will be allowed to work on more 
than one shift in the 24 hours. 


When carpenters are required to travel 
beyond the city limits to a job, the employer 
will fiay all transportation charges in excess 
of 20 cents per day, and travelling time one 
way from the city limits to the job, except 
when the employer transports the men to and 
from the job arriving there at 8 o’clock and 
returning to the point of contact in the city 
by 5 o’clock. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Ont.—_THE HAMILTON CON- 
ASSOCIATION AND BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND. THE  BRICKLAYERS’, 
Masons’ AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, BRICK- 
LAYERS AND MASONS SUBORDINATE UNION 
NOS: 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 90 days’ notice. The 
union recognizes the party of the first part 
as the only authoritative body in the district 
representing employers of bricklayers and 
masons for the purpose of making an agree- 
ment affecting the trade or any changes to 
be made in same from time to time. Union 
members agree not to work for other 
employers, industrial or otherwise, at any 
lower rates or under any different conditions 
from agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: no work 
to be done between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. during 
term of the agreement except in case of 
emergency which shall be paid for at rate 
of time and one-half. Double time for all 
work between 5 p.m. Friday and 8 am. 
Monday and on 8 specified holidays. 


Basic wage rate shall be $1.70 per hour. 
Eight hours shall be paid for 7 hours’ work 
on night shifts. No employee shall work 
more than 8 hours in 24. The minimum 
rate of wages for bricklayers’ and _ stone- 
masons’ apprentices shall be in accordance 
with the understanding of the Bricklayers’ 
Apprentice Committee of Hamilton. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, 
STRUCTION 


CALGARY, ALTA—THE CALGARY GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND CERTAIN 
OTHER CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND THE 
AMALGAMATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 5 
(CARPENTERS SECTION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950. No member of the 
union shall work for any employer except 
under the conditions of the agreement. All 
efforts will be made to have such employing 
contractor sign the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for first 4 hours of work in excess 
of the regular hours and for work on 
Saturday morning, double time thereafter 
and for all work on Saturday afternoon, 
Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 


Wage rate shall be $1.47 per hour. Pro- 
vision is made for adjustment of this rate 
at the termination of the agreement on the 
basis of 25 cents per point of the difference 
in the cost-of-living index as of March, 1949, 
and March, 1950. Foremen in charge of 
work shall be paid not less than 10 cents per 
hour extra. On a night shift any time 
worked after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-seventh 
if these hours are part of the regular 7-hour 
shift, for time in excess of 7 hours on the 
night shift regular overtime rates shall 
prevail. . 

Transportation: on jobs beyond the regular 
terminus of the street car line or bus ser- 
vice, the employer shall pay any additional 
transportation. On jobs outside the city, 
first class transportation is to be provided 
Ly the employer and travelling time on the 
basis of 8 hours in 24. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


Great LAKES, AND St. LAWRENCE RIVER— 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED AND 
SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
(A..F. or L.) 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1949, to January 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive representative for the purposes 
of collective bargaining for the unlicensed 
personnel employed on the company’s ships. 


Union security: an employee who is not a 
member of the union shall become so within 
30 days of employment and shall maintain 
his membership. All unlicensed personnel 
engaged in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the union or through 
the seamen’s section of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Any unlicensed personnel 
hired in Canada, who are not members of 
the union, will be required as a condition 
of employment, either to join the union and 
to continue as members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative to, pay 
initiation fees and monthly dues as required 
of union members. If the union fails or is 
unable to fill a request for unlicensed per- 
sonnel or where unlicensed personnel are not 
available within 3 hours of the notified sail- 
ing time, the company or its representative 
shall be free to engage them. The company 
agrees to provide space at the pay Om lobed 
union patrolman to collect union dues. No 
person will be employed on any of the com- 
pany’s ships until he has signed a declara- 
tion to the effect that he is not a member 
of the Communist or Fascist party and that 
he does not hold membership in any organ- 
ization that advocates the overthrow of 
Government by force or violence. 


Hours of work and overtime: regular hours 
for unlicensed crew members shall be 8 per 
day, 4 hours on watch, 8 hours off watch, 
or 8 continuous hours on duty in any 24— 
except where in the master’s or chief 
engineer’s discretion it is deemed advisable to 
break watches while the vessel is in port, 
anchored or not otherwise under way. In 
steward’s department the working day shall 
not exceed 8 hours in a spread of 12 hours. 
Bight specified holidays will be recognized. 
When the vessel is on the run, the work 
performed on a holiday shall be confined to 
that usually performed on a Sunday. Over- 
time shall be paid for work in excess of 8 
hours or after unlicensed crew member has 
been relieved at the end of his regular 
watch. Only routine operational duties shall 
be performed by all ratings between 12 noon 
Saturday and 6 a.m. Monday and between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. week days. 


Hourly overtime rates are: first cook 90 
cents, wheelsmen, oilers, firemen and watch- 
men 80 cents, second cook, deckhands, mess- 
men and porters 70 cents. 


Coffee time and lunches: time shall be 
allowed off for coffee during the night and 
night lunches shall be available for crews 
changing watch and those called to work 
overtime. 


Tank cleaning: when employees are required 
to clean tanks, the watch on duty shall be 
paid overtime at the regular overtime rate, 
and the watch below shall receive time and 
one-half for the same work. If watches are 
broken, regular overtime shall be paid for 
such work performed between the hours of 
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8 am. and 5 p.m. on week days and between 
8 am. and 12 noon on Saturdays. After 
5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. week days, Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and holidays the 
men shall receive time and one-half. 

In fitting out hours are 8 per day Monday 
to Friday, 5 on Saturday; if work required 
on Sundays or holidays, overtime shall be 
paid in addition to regular wages. 


Monthly wage rates: first cook—(Upper 
Laker) $240; (canaller) $230; wheelsman, 
oiler $190; fireman $185, watchman or look- 
out $170; second cook $165; deckhand, coal 
passer, messman $160, porter $150. Tor sel f- 
unloaders the wages shall be $10 per month 
over the foregoing rates; tunnelmen on _ two 
vessels $180; on two other vessels, head 
tunnelmen $192, assistant tunnelmen $180. 

If any member of the unlicensed personnel 
is required to perform work usually done by 
longshoremen he shall be paid in addition to 
his regular wage the applicable rate at that 
point for longshoremen. 

When a vessel sails without full comple- 
ment, wages of the absent members shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
the work of the absent members at the basic 
rate of wages. 


Travelling: unlicensed personnel, when 
transported by the company during | the 
course of their employment shall be provided 
with transportation, including berth when 
travelling by night and with subsistence at 
the rate of $3 per day in addition to regular 
monthly wages. When travelling by water, 
second class or tourist transportation may be 
provided, this to include berth and meals. 


Room and meal allowance: when the com- 
pany does not provide room and board, 
unlicensed personnel during the course of 
their employment shall receive 75 cents per 
meal, and $3 for room per night. Trans- 
portation: the company agrees, on laying up 
a vessel at the close of its navigation season, 
to furnish every member of the unlicensed 
personnel in the company’s employ trans- 
portation home or for a distance of 500 miles, 
whichever shall be the lesser and also to 
refund his fare from his home or for a 
distance of 500 miles, whichever shall be the 
lesser provided such crew member works the 
entire navigation season or remains for? 3 
months and leaves on account of illness which 
would prevent him from efficiently continuing 
his work aboard vessel. 


Vacation with pay: all unlicensed crew 
members covered by the agreement serving 
the company during the entire navigation 
season, from fitting out in the spring to 
laying up in the fall shall have accruing to 
them and payable at the end of the season a 
total not exceeding 14 days’ basic pay in lieu 
of holidays during the season. Those who 
have 6 months continuous service ending at 
the completion of lay up shall be entitled to 
7 days’ basic pay in lieu of holidays during 
the season. 

Provision is also made for safe working 
conditions, clean quarters and bedding, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Trade 


VANCOUVER, B.C.——GorRDON AND BELYEA 
LIMITED AND THE RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT StTorE UNIoN, LOCAL 
Ges 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
17, 1948, to December 16, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
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The company recognizes the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees as long as the union continues to 
be the certified bargaining agent for said 
employees. Union security: employees who 
are or may become union members must, as 
a condition of employment maintain their 
membership in the union, provided that any 
who desire to do so may resign from the 
union at any time during the last 15 days 
of the agreement year. Check-off: the com- 
pany agrees to check-off monthly dues and 
initiation fees in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the “Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1947.” 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week; for females employed 
in the office 74 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, a 37-hour week. Rest 
periods of 15 minutes are provided in the 
course of each 3 or more hours of employ- 
ment. Overtime: time and one-half for first 
4 hours of work in excess of the regular 
hours, double time thereafter and for all 
work on Sunday and all statutory holidays 
so specified by the provincial government 
which shall be paid holidays for all per- 
manent employees. Vacation with pay: 
employees hired before November 30th in any 
calendar year shall be entitled to 2 weeks’ 
vacation in the succeeding calendar year, and 
those hired after November 30th up until 
February 28th shall be entitled to one week’s 
vacation. 

Wage rates salaries and classifications of 
work, when agreed upon, shall form part of 
the agreement and will become effective from 


September 1, 1948, for the warehouse staff 
and from September 15, 1948, for the office 
staff. 

Provision is made for sick leave with pay, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Service 


MonrTrEAL, AND District, P.Q.—CERTAIN 
WINDOW CLEANING COMPANIES AND 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, WINDOW CLEANERS, 
LocaL 258. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950. All employees will 
be hired. through the union. If the union is 
unable to furnish the required number of 
men within 24 hours the employer shall have 
the right to hire help elsewhere. A shop 
committee will be recognized. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of these hours and for work on 2 specified 
holidays. A third holiday (Labour Day) 
shall be a paid holiday. Double time shall 
be paid for work on Sundays. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one or more years’ service. 

Wage scale: journeymen 92 cents per hour, 
second class journeymen 85 cents per hour, 
apprentices 55 cents per hour, increased by 
5 cents per hour monthly after first 3 months 
until union wages reached. Journeymen 
working on scaffolds will be paid $1.50 per 


hour. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement, the amend- 
ment of ten others and the correction of 
four of them and the correction of one 
other agreement. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for plumbers 
in Hull and the correction of the agreement 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of. Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to it 
are given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, 
page 65. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Laspour Gazerre 
monthly since June, 1934. 
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for clockmakers in the eastern townships 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of May 21, 
the amendment of the agreement for 
commercial establishments at Roberval in 
the issue of May 28, the correction of the 
Order in Council number for plumbers at 
Hull in the issue of June 4, and the amend- 
ment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at Victoriaville in the issue of 
June 18. 

A request for a new agreement for long- 
shoremen at Quebec was gazetted May 21. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry at Quebec and for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at Quebec 
were published May 28. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the fine 
glove industry for the province, for retail 
food stores and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Quebec, for building trades at Three 
Rivers and for a new agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke were all 
published June 4. A rquest for an amend- 
ment of the agreement for the mechanical 
construction and repair industry at Quebec 
was gazetted June 11, and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at St. Hyacinthe and at Quebec were 
published June 18. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


LApIES’ CLOAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619, and 
previous issues). 


Minimum wage rates for employees work- 
ing on an hourly or weekly basis only: full 
skilled cutters $1.20 per hour; semi-skilled 
cutters 914 cents; trimmers 922 cents; fur 
tailors 993 cents; assistant fur tailors, 
machine basters, special operators 742 cents; 
button sewers, general hands, examiners 52% 
cents. 

Minimum wage rates for piece work (piece 
rates to be fixed to yield at least the follow- 
ing rates for workers in the following 
classes): skilled operators (male), section 
operators (male and female), top pressers, 
machine pressers $1.20 per hour; under 
pressers $1.14; skilled operators (female) 
982 cents; piece pressers, semi-skilled oper- 
ators (male) 914 cents; semi-skilled oper- 


ators (female) 85% cents; skirt makers, 
lining makers, finishers, hand basters 743 
cents. 


Minimum weekly wages for apprentices: 
apprentice operators, pressers and fur tailors 
from $14.40 per week in first 6 months to $36 
after 36 months; apprentice skirt makers, 
lining makers, finishers, machine basters, 
hand basters and special machine operators 
from $14.40 in first 6 months to $29.76 after 
24 months; apprentice cutters and trimmers 
from $14.40 in first 6 months to $48 after 
48 months; apprentice button sewers, general 
hands and examiners from $14.40 in first 6 
months to $21.12 after 18 months. 

All the above wage rates represent an 
increase of per cent over the rates 
previously in effect. 


Vacation: every employee with one year’s 
continuous service is entitled to a con- 
tinuous annual vacation of one week with 
pay; an employee with less than one year’s 
service is entitled to as many half working 
days as his number of months of continuous 
service. an employee terminates his 
employment, he shall receive, in lieu of 
vacation with pay, a sum equal to 2 per 
cent of the wages earned by him during 
that portion of the year of continuous service 
between July 1 and June 30. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CorRRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Mar., 1947, p. 369; Aug., 1948, p. 871, and 
previous issues) by the addition of ihe 
Champlain Paper Box (corrugated section) 
Employees Association of Quebec as _co- 
contracting party and the deletion of The 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Employees Association from the list of con- 
tracting parties. 


Metal Products 


SuHeet Merat MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated May 19, and 
gazetted May 28, extends the term of the 
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previous Orders in. Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 871, Sept., p. 993; Feb., 
1949, p. 178, June, p. 736) to July 1, 1949. 

Another Order in Council, dated June 8, 
and gazetted June 11, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange, Inc., Sheet Metal 
Fabricating Section and The Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association, Local 
116. Agreement to be in effect from June 11, 
1949, until March 1, 1950. It repeals the 
agreement previously in effect and all its 
amendments. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles. 


Hours are the same as previously, 9 per 
day, 45 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours per day and on Saturdays, 
double time on Sundays and_=e specified 
statutory holidays; the number of paid 
statutory holidays has been increased from 5 
to 8 a year. 


Minimum wage rates are the same as 
previously paid and are as follows: sheet 
metal mechanics $1.15 per hour; assistant- 
foreman $1.27; charge hands, welders (class 
A), toolmakers $1.22; machinists mechanics 
$1.17; welders (class B), blacksmiths $1.11; 
painters $1.09; welders (class C), machinists, 
assemblers and specialists $1; spray painters 
95 cents; machine operators 94 cents; pro- 
duction welders from 78 cents per hour in 
first 6 months to 94 cents in fourth 6 
months, they then become eligible for class C 
at $1 per hour; production workers, truck 
drivers, storekeepers, shipping and receiving 
78 cents; helpers 72 cents; female workers— 
unskilled 58 cents, after 6 months 67 cents. 
The new classification of “buffer and polisher, 
class A” is added to the wage scale with 
a minimum rate of $1.05 per hour. 


Vacation: after one year’s service, one 
week with pay equivalent to 2 per cent of 
employee’s actual wage rate at April 30, 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
(excluding overtime) during the preceding 
12 months; after 5 years’ service, 2 weeks 
with pay equivalent to 4 per cent of 
employee’s actual rate of pay at April 30, 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
(excluding overtime) in the preceding 12 


months. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations and for penalties for late 
starting. 

Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


Orders in Council, dated May 12, gazetted 
May 21, and corrected in the issue of June 4, 
amend the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, 
p. 334, Aug., p. 872, and previous issues) . 

The agreement as amended is to remain in 
effect until April 1, 1951, and_ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended, in so 
far as zone I is concerned, by excluding the 
two-mile radius in the case of road 
operations. 

Industrial jurisdiction is amended by the 
exclusion of all operations governed_ by 
Ordinance number 39 of the Minimum Wage 
Commission, specially and including the con- 
struction of roads, camps and other improve- 
ments required in forest operations, such as 
dikes, dams, booms, piers, flumes or chutes, 
ete. 
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Minimum wage rates in zone I, are in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour, except crane 
operations (sterm, gasoline, electricity, oil) 
for one to four drums inclusive, whose rate 
is $1.15 per hour. The following trades are 
added to the wage scale—linoleum layer, 
freight elevator operator with a minimum of 
$1 per hour, and checker and material 
checker with a minimum of $35 per week. 
However, the above minimum wage rates 
shall be amended according to the fluctua- 
tions of the Federal cost-of-living index, as 
follows, taking 160 points as a calculation 
basis: for each ten point increase or 
decrease in the cost-of-living index, the 
hourly minimum rates shall be 5 cents higher 
or lower, as the case may be. 


- Structural iron industry, steam generation 
mechanics and construction boilermakers: 
structural iron erector and welder (all 
categories), construction boiler-maker, steam 
generation mechanic and erector, welder shall 
be paid _a minimum of $1.35 per hour, 


hour for a 55-hour week and their helpers 
80 cents; apprentices receive 50 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate in first year and 85 per 
cent in second year. 


In the plumbing, steamfitting and electrical 
trades, apprentices shall receive from 40 per 
cent of journeyman’s rate in first year to 75 
per cent in fourth year. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 15, and 
gazetted June 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., p. 1247). 


Minimum wage rates: the following trades 
received an increase of 10 cents per hour in 
all zones—bricklayer, plasterer, mason, car- 
penter-joiner and junior journeyman, painter 
and junior journeyman, tile, marble and 
terrazzo layer and junior journeyman, engine- 
man (mechanical shovels, tractors, hoisting), 
pipe mechanic (contractor, journeyman and 


structural iron painter $1.25, construction ee ae eee ae aap eat 
boiler-maker’s, erector’s, welder’s and steam He ee ME ey a ee UCReCs 
insulation mechanic, ornamental iron and 


generation mechanic’s helper $1 per hour; 
workers installing stokers in furnaces with 
a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or 
less shall be paid a minimum of $1.05 per 


bronze mechanic or blacksmith. Increases of 
5 cents per hour in all zones were received 
by the following trades—joint pointer, 
cement finisher, terrazzo polishing machine 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building Trades, Quebee City and District 


Hourly Rates 


Trades Zones 
uy II III IV 

Bricklayer, plasterer sina G61 mites cae eee ee Sle20) Slels $1.05 FSi. 00 
Carpenter-joiner Ce oe ee ee aa RoR th ay kt oe le LO A 0D ie OS ome so0 

JAMNOTAjourmeyman, one wearw.co sen. oe ee L000) 20 05) 170290, 20ess 
Ga Were ied aie Or RAM ne Cake Bhd. So) Sune ne 0.80 0.75 ° 0.65 0.60 
Painter: 

JOULNEV Ita ower LT a ea ot cs te ne ool © NO On ee ee Ope le O08 a O00 nO 5 

VUNIO Journeyman one yearsss0e lees ek ee 0.95 0.90 
Dig DOULORT ink Ge CCN ONe aes Cate MO tate ny ti at Ace 0 gk ae a Oc1De (0st) 2 USOn nO EO 
Mortar wiaker Siw oR oth an es La A! a Venta ee ee ene Es MUR ee AUR ee IEE) 
Uelanite (mixer Ue cheer nts et Alay bond Sane ce ONEg RE O75 “O.7o” +0263 7 Or a0 
PES EVE CUDOUTErs (hinge et a ea ae end Pe Uy i 0515: % 80575 0265 8 0.60 
PIG UCCATT ICT PME ne ean cl, a, awe Uae CON hee Metin aed 0505 02754 080-6550 sG0) 
a OUI DOMUCET Mane Ie ee en Re ny, Cie ee T2005 ) 0. 00, 0-85 eae c80 
Wement: finishers a0. cn ate at enh a UY. ren) Sataa emia 100 2G Ome). So mal) aU) 
Tew Marbiesacdeterragze layer nose. 7 eee en 12054250200 ams O90) Oy oo 

sinioy journeyman: one <Vear, oe ee 0.95 0.85 
Werrazzo polishing machine ‘operator. -......,....00.0e0.0nc- 090 WaU.. 80 Oa mes 

IPED. RY TROD LA Se ort Uae ey AUR teense eee eee ne eled 0280560. (0280.00 mn On 
Stone cutter on construction operations...........cceesceeeee 1, OUMaGLe.LOe Oo melon 
Reintoreine steel Verectote.. tacts pte cae ee ee 1,00, 0.95 0:90. 0.85 
DELETE), 5 Ree ORES ae RR LCL Te vig te Bae ae 0,95. 0.9005 02804 0575 
Poeumatsc: hammeroperator. «7.0. eel ees. . eo ene O00. USO um Ona de Omg 
ater e(vood)-or metallia «ho Chet ok We eo tele 5 Cee eee 0:95:°, 0290' “O280)." 0275 
Engineman-mechanical shovels, tractors, hoisting.............. 1.05 0.95 0.85 0.80 
Freight elevator operator, not steam driven.................. CSOD) MO .5Oe Os on Oro 
Engineman-mixers Or COMPIeSSOrs...........eeeeccececccccee O.009 20750 20 At > ee ed 0 
Engineman-stationary and portable machines................. 1300" 090 O80 20875 
Pipe mechanic (plumber, pipe fitter and refrigeration mechanic) 

Contractors (personal gseryices))e. ee ee eee P00 % 1307) 21625 IR 20 

Jourheyinan i ook ae ay. oes aoe bck ee ee 10) 1 008095 Oe op 

JUNOT eiOurneyimian: oueryeare i. Ak... eee. eee 0.95 0.85 
APOE IOT ere Ake by Wied ete Arne ch et cr | On i a Marre 10 2" 100-- 0295s 0r0ro0) 
Electrician: 

Contractors (personalicoruices eaiwon os. oc) ee eee ea) owl 20 eel ame LO 

JOUMIET ULE Sears oN tes CRN, AAT he. ee ea Re Ree Leos 1 00095 eno 
Tinsmith-roofer: 

OURTIE VAT cast tages rd 5 faust co Wo cestoet Patesicee «Ss we ee ee LelLO 00 10795 0 500 

JUNIOr JOUTDEY MAN RONG) Veateut sc oh. Cone ek ee 1.00 0.90 
Aebestorsushlationnnechanicye sheet ee eek ee 1.10 1.00 0.95 0.90 
Ornamental iron and bronze: 

Mechamicror:biacksinithiee aaa eee yaoi oat ane ae oe 1.05 1.00 0.95 0.90 

PUMOreIourmcyInul wOlles year neers tee ee yt eee 0.95 0.90 0.85 0.80 
Floor scraper, polisher and sander, by hand or with machine. . 0.95 0.90 0:85 0:80 
Job watchman (night or day, Sundays and holidays) maximum 

O12 72 houre ner iweek ys scare ee Ae eee 0550505000) 102505 0s50 
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operator, driller, pneumatic hammer oper- 
ator, lather (wood or metal), freight elevator 
operator (not steam driven), engineman 
(mixers or compressors), engineman (sta- 
tionary and portable machines), floor scraper, 
polisher and sander (by hand or machine). 
Minimum rates for the following trades were 
increased by 5 cents per hour in zones II 
and III and were unchanged in zones I and 
ITV—labourer, mortar maker, celanite mixer, 
plaster pourer, hod carrier. Minimum rates 
for the following were unchanged—caulker, 
electrician (contractor) and job watchman. 
The following trades were added to the wage 
scale—stone cutter on construction opera- 
tions, reinforcing steel erector, pipe welder 
and ornamental iron and bronze junior 
journeyman (one year). 


The new minimum wage rates for all the 
above trades are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Structural iron industry, steam generation 
mechanics and construction boilermakers: for 
the erection or demolition of structural steel, 
the minimum wage rate is $1.35 per hour, 
for structural iron painter $1.25, for con- 
struction boiler-maker, steam mechanic, 
erector, welder and mechanic $1.15, helper 
85 cents; for workers installing stokers in 
furnaces with a horizontal heating surface 
of 20 feet or less, the minimum rate is $1.05 
per hour for a 55-hour week, for their helpers 
80 cents. Structural iron apprentices receive 
50 per cent of journeyman’s rate in first year 
and 85 per cent in second year; apprentices 
of the steam generation mechanic and con- 
struction boiler-maker trades receive from 50 
per cent of journeyman’s rate in first year 
to 85 per cent in fourth year. 


Maintenance men—in zone I, skilled work- 
man’s minimum is increased from $37 to $41 
per week, labourer’s minimum remains $30 
per week; outside zone I, skilled workman’s 
minimum is increased from $32 to $36 per 
week, labourer’s minimum from $28 to $29. 
Provision is made for sick leave for main- 
tenance men. 


Apprentices: for the trades requiring 3 
year’s apprenticeship, minimum rates are 
increased by 10 cents per hour in second 
year and 15 cents in third year; for those 
requiring 4 years’ apprenticeship, minimum 
rates are increased by 5 cents per hour in 
second year, 10 cents in third year and 15 
cents in fourth year. Apprentices in the 
trade of pipe welder are paid a minimum of 
40 cents per hour in first year, 55 cents in 
second year and 70 cents in third year. 
There are slight changes in the number of 
apprentices allowed in some of the trades. 


BuILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 8, and 
gazetted June 18, (amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; Jan., 1949, 
p. 67, Feb., p. 178, Mar., p. 302, May, p. 605) 
by increasing the minimum hourly wage rates 
for the elevator industry in the Montreal 
district as follows. mechanic from $1.55 to 
$1.62, helper from $1.09 to $1.13. 


Bumtpine Trapes, Hutu. 


An Order in Council, dated May 12, 
gazetted May 21, and corrected in the issue 


of June 4, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1948, 
p: oo4, July, p. 741, Sept, p. 995, Nov. 
p. 1247; Feb., 1949, p. 178, and previous 
issues). Other amendments to this agree- 
ment were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of Dec. 18, 1948, Jan. 8, and Apr. 9, 
1949. The present amendment provides that 
all operations governed by ordinance number 
39 of the Minimum Wage Commission, speci- 
ally and including the construction of roads, 
camps and other improvements required in 
forest operations, such as dikes, dams, piers, 
booms, flumes or chutes, are not governed by 
this agreement. 


Another Order in Council, dated June 8, 
and gazetted June 18, provides for certain 
changes in apprenticeship regulations. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated May 12, 
gazetted May 21, and corrected in the issue 
of June 4, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 995) by the addition of the letters “T.L.C.” 
to the list of contracting parties. 


Territorial and industrial jurisdiction: 
the agreement applies to all professional 
employers, employers or artisans in the 
cartage industry with or without a permit 
from the Transportation and Communication 
Board and who have their place of busimess 
or are operating in the city of Montreal or 
in any one of the cities and towns situated 
on the Island of Montreal including, and 
without restriction, the city of Lachine but 
east of the said city of Lachine only. It 
does not apply, however, to the transporta- 
tion of excavated soil and rock, and materials 
excavated or demolished, from the site of the 
contract to the place of disposal. 

The number of paid statutory holidays is 
increased from 2 to 3 per year. 


Minimum hourly wage rates effective March 
21, 1949: junior helpers, starting at 45 cents 
per hour are paid 50 cents after 2 months, 
as previously; helpers (general) from 52 
cents increased to 67 cents after 6 months; 
deckmen, warehousemen, checkers from 72 
cents increased to 77 cents after 6 months; 
chauffeurs from 73 cents to 78 cents after 6 
months, chauffeurs (semi-trailer) from 78 
cents to 83 cents after 6 months. (These 
rates represent increases of 2 cents per hour 
for general helpers, dockmen, warehousemen 
and checkers and 3 cents per hour for 
chauffeurs and chauffeurs — semi-trailer). 
Employees carrying fire arms and engaged 
in transporting moneys, securities and valu- 
ables are paid the following minimum rates 
from March 21, 1949: assistant cashiers $1.30 
per hour, messengers $1.20, chauffeurs $1.10, 
guards $1, which represent increases of 20 
cents per hour for assistant cashiers and 15 
cents for all the others. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service for all regular full time 
employees, 2 weeks with pay after 2 or more 
years’ service. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition 
to those summarized below, new schedules 
for the barbering industry at Kingston and 
at Lindsay, both published in The Ontario 
Gazette of May 21. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


PAINTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated February 22, 
and gazetted February 23, and March 2, 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule 
for painters at Halifax and Dartmouth, to 
be in effect until April 30, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first four hours after the regular 
working day and on Saturday mornings, 
double time thereafter, on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and specified holidays. When 
two or more shifts are necessary, men work- 
ing between 5 p.m. and 8 am. shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Minimum wage rates: brush painters $1.10 
per hour, spray-gun painters $1.20 per hour. 
These rates include 3 cents per hour for vaca- 
tion pay, which is not used when computing 
overtime pay. The advisory committee may 
establish a special minimum rate of wages 
for handicapped workers. Apprentices to 
receive from forty per cent of journeymen’s 
rate exclusive of vacation pay during first 


*JIn six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delezated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. <A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provision of the Act and the regulations. 
Reference to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the JLABour 
Gazrettn, December 1948, page 1422. 
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1,000 hours to eighty-five per cent in eighth 
1,000 hours; in addition, apprentices shall 
receive 3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation 
with pay, which shall not be payable on any 
overtime worked. 


Provision is 
regulations. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


PAINTERS, OTTAWA. 

An Order in Council, dated April 21, and 
gazetted May 7, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for painters at Ottawa, to be 
in effect from May 17, 1949, to May 16, 1950. 
It revokes the schedule previously in effect 
(L.G., April, 1947, p. 546). 

Hours: 40 per week from November 1 to 
March 31 inclusive; 44 per week during the 
rest of the year. ; 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half; 
double time on Saturday in the winter 
months, on Saturday afternoon in the summer 
months, on Sunday and on 5_ specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates are increased from 
$1.11 to $1.25 per hour for spray-painting 
and from 96 cents to $1.10 per hour for all 
other work; an additional 10 cents per hour 
is paid for night work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a special lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, CAMROSE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted April 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the automotive repair 
and gasoline service station industry at 
Camrose, to be in effect from April 24, 1949 
to April 23, 1950, and thereafter during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 48-hour week of 54 days. 


Overtime: all work in excess of the above 
weekly maximum or outside the regular hours 
of shifts and on Sundays or 7 specified holi- 
days is payable at time and one-half. Over- 
time for automotive mechanics, gas pump 
attendants and for front end men, not 
exceeding one hour in any regular working 
shift, shall be allowed and be paid for at 
straight time, provided the weekly maximum 
is not exceeded. Front end men, floor 
service men, night watchmen, storage 
attendants and/or gas servicemen working 
on their regular shifts on statutory holidays 
will be granted a day in lieu thereof within 
the ensuing 7 days, or be paid at time and 
one-half. 


made for apprenticeship 


Minimum wage rates: automotive mech- 
anies from 70 to 90 cents per hour; washmen 
and greasemen 60 cents; non-mechanical 


employees permitted to do washing and/or 
ereasing work, provided such work does not 
take more than half their total time, are 
to receive not less than the minimum wage 
established by an Order pursuant to Part II 
of the Alberta Labour Act. Any mechanic 
reporting for work, and not required, shal] 
receive 4 hours’ pay. 


Vacation: after one year’s employment, 
each automotive mechanic shall receive 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay; the seniority 
rating of each employee shall prevail as to 
the time of his holiday period. 


Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
The Apprenticeship Act. 


Founpry INDUSTRY, EDMONTON. 

An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted April 14, revokes the ‘Order <n 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
Dec., 1940, p. 1313). 


Service 


Business and Personal 


BARBERS, RED DEER. 

An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted April 14, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
May, 1941, p. 595). 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded during May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 140 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 60 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour,” and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and the “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincia! legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district 
or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporations yn 5ie2o $7,581 ,261.00 
jefosin (Ohnees Gp G oc 13) 145,440.90 
INACMIN IE. 5 6 oo o 4 1 5,670.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Manitoha 
and Ontario in 1949 


Manitoba has enacted an Hours of Work Act which limits 
hours to eight and 48 for men, and to eight and 44 for 
women, unless time and one-half is paid for overtime. In 
Ontario, the basic rate of compensation for disability 1s 


increased to 75 per cent. 


The maximum earnings on which 


compensation may be based are increased to $3,000. 


MANITOBA 


One of the most important Acts of the 
1949 session of the Manitoba Legislature, 
which met on February 8 and prorogued 
on April 22, is the Hours of Work Act, the 
first statute of the kind in the Province, 
which limits the hours of work of employees 
in certain scheduled industries and occupa- 
tions to eight in a day and 48 in a week 
for men, and eight in a day and 44 in a 
week for women, unless overtime rates of 
time and one-half are paid. Two new Acts, 
one dealing with inspection and operation 
of steam and pressure plants, the other 
providing for certification of engineers and 
firemen, were enacted to replace an earlier 
statute. Old age and blind pensioners may 
now receive an additional payment up to 
$5 a month depending on the amount of 
their outside income. The School Atten- 
dance Act was amended. 


Hours of Work 


By the enactment of the Hours of Work 
Act, effective July 1, working hours in 
“industrial undertakings” in Manitoba must 
be confined to eight in a day and 48 in 
a week for male workers and to eight and 
44 for female workers unless time and one- 
half is paid for all time worked after those 
limits. Meal intervals during which the 
worker is not on duty are not included. 


The only previous limitation on hours in 
the Province was that imposed under the 
authority of the Minimum Wage Act which 
empowers the Minimum Wage Board to 
limit hours notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other statute. Until amended in 
1949, orders under the Minimum Wage Act 
fixed a maximum for women of nine hours 
in a day and 48 in a week, except with 4 
permit from the Minister of Labour. By 
a recent revision of these orders (L.G., 
1949, p. 617) the restrictions on hours were 
made to conform with the requirements of 


the Hours of Work Act. 
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In fixing maximum daily and weekly 
hours which apply unless overtime rates of 
time and one-half are paid, the new 
Manitoba Act is like that of Saskatchewan 
which was passed in 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 
1490). In Saskatchewan, limits are eight 
and 44 hours for both men and women. 

The Act applies in the cities of Winnipeg, 
St. Boniface, Brandon and Portage la 
Prairie; the towns of Tuxedo, Transcona, 
Flin Flon and Selkirk; the village of 
Brooklands; and the rural municipalities of 
Assiniboia, Charleswood, East Kuildonan, 
Fort Garry, North Kildonan, Old Kaildonan, 
St. James, St. Vital and West Kildonan. 

Industries and occupations covered are 
set out in a schedule to the Act. These 
are: mining, quarrying, manufacturing, 
works of construction and repair, barber- 
ing and hairdressing, offices, the mercantile 
industry, the insurance business, baking, 
catering, processing and distribution of milk 
and milk products, the operation of 
passenger and freight elevators, road trans- 
port and clerical work in hotels. 

“Industrial undertaking” is defined as any 
establishment, work or undertaking in or 
about any of the industries listed above, 
but does not include a religious, charitable 
or correctional institution or organization, 
a hospital or a municipal or other public 
body. 

The Manitoba Labour Board which, under 
the direction of the Minister of Labour, is 
to administer the Act may, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, make regulations suspending the 
application of the Act to any undertaking 
or class of undertakings or to any area of 
the Province. 

The Board may also, on the application 
of an employer or of a representative group 
of employees for the purpose of providing 
an opportunity for the making of an appli- 
cation under other provisions of the Act, 
by order exempt a part or the whole of an 
undertaking, or a group or class of employees 
from the hours provisions of the Act, on 


such terms as it may prescribe. No order 
may remain in force after December 1, 1949. 
No application for such a temporary exemp- 
tion may be made after August 31, but the 
Board may extend the term of an order 
until the application may be considered. 


Excluded from the Act are persons 
employed in an undertaking where only 
members of the employer’s family are 
employed; those chiefly engaged in super- 
visory, management or confidential duties; 
travelling salesmen; and workers who per- 
form custodial and maintenance duties when 
an undertaking is not operating which 
require active work for not more than 30 
minutes in each hour. 

Certain variations in working hours are 
permitted. The daily eight-hour limit may 
be exceeded in accordance with an estab- 
lished working schedule or in order to adopt 
a five-day week, without payment of time 
and one-half, so long as weekly hours are 
not greater than 48 or 44, as the case 
may be. 


As in Saskatchewan, the Board may 
permit employees in shops to work up to 
11 hours on one or more days in each week 
at regular rates, if the weekly mit is not 
exceeded. 


Shift workers may be required to work 
longer hours than those permitted by the 
Act without payment of overtime rates, 
provided that the average number of hours 
worked over a period of weeks as may be 
prescribed by the Board does not exceed 
elght and 48 or 44, unless overtime rates 
are paid. 

As in other provinces, the Board, having 
regard to any existing custom or agreement, 
may permit exemptions where in its opinion 
it is not feasible or reasonable to apply the 
limits set by the Act to an undertaking or 
class of undertakings or to any class of 
workers and may by order authorize such 
daily, weekly or monthly maximum number 
of working hours as it deems fair or reason- 
able, applicable during such periods of the 
year as it deems proper. 

As in the Ontario Act, the Board may 
authorize daily or weekly limits to be 
exceeded without payment of overtime rates 
if it is satisfied that the nature of the work 
or the materials or methods used require 
extended hours. 

As in other provinces, the hours limits 
may be exceeded in case of accident, urgent 
work to machinery or plant or in case of 
an occurrence beyond human control but 
only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work- 
ing of the undertaking. The employer must 
report emergency work to the Board in 


writing within 30 days stating the reason 
for and the extent of the work and the 
names of the workers involved. 

The Board is empowered to hold an 
inquiry into an alleged partnership, associa- 
tion, scheme of profit-sharing or joint 
adventure which it considers is being used 
to defeat the purpose of the Act and may 
make an order declaring persons specified 
to be employers or employees for the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

With the Minister’s approval, the Board 
may hold general inquiries concerning any 
matter arising out of the administration or 
operation of the Act and must report its 
findings to the Minister. 

Regulations may be made by the Board, 
with the Government’s approval, provid- 
ing for the inspection of industrial under- 
takings, and for the production by employers 
of books, accounts and records, requiring 
the use of mechanical devices for ascer- 
taining or recording time worked by 
employees, and determining Board pro- 
cedure in holding inquiries. 

Where there is any conflict of legislation, 
the provisions of the Hours of Work Act 
are to prevail. 


Steam and Pressure Plants 


Inspection, certification and operation of 
all steam and pressure plants, including 
refrigeration plants, are provided for in the 
new Steam and Pressure Plants Act which 
replaces and repeals the Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act of 1933 (L.G., 1938, 
p. 699). The new Act has not yet been 
proclaimed. 

The earlier legislation dealt with both the 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
and the licensing of operating engineers. 
Provisions regarding examination and cer- 
tification of operating engineers and firemen 
have now been placed in a separate statute 
which is summarized below. 


The Act has been revised to cover plants 
as well as boilers and pressure vessels. 
“Steam plant” ds defined as an installation 
used for generating or utilizing steam under 
pressure including the boiler, and “pressure 
plant”, similarly, means an installation for 
utilizing or confining under pressure any 
liquid or gaseous substance other than 
steam, including the compressor. With a 
minor change, exemptions under the Act are 
the same as before. 

Exempted from the Act are steam plants 
which develop less than three horse-power, 
those subject to inspection under the Rail- 
way Act (Canada) and the Canada Ship- 
ping Act and those used for heating 
residential buildings housing not more than 
two families. 
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Also excluded are pressure plants having 
a capacity of less than 14 cubic feet, those 
operated subject to a-pressure of less than 
50 pounds to the square inch, and those 
subject to inspection under the Explosives 
and Railway Acts (Canada). 

For the most part, provisions concerning 
the powers and duties of inspectors, and 
duties of owners are unchanged. New sec- 
tions lay down the duties of makers, vendors 
and installers of boilers and pressure vessels. 

The onus of causing plants and pressure 
vessels to be regularly inspected is placed 
on the Minister of Labour who is charged 
with the administration of the Act. As far 
as practicable, inspections of steam and 
refrigeration plants must be made annually; 
of other pressure plants and pressure vessels; 
cnce in two years; and of portable gas 
containers, once in five years. As before, a 
special inspection must be made of any plant 
and pressure vessel reported or believed to 
be unsafe. 

The Act also places on the person who 
sells a boiler or pressure vessel, before 
completing a sale, and on the installer, 
after an installation is made and before its 
operation or use, the duty of causing an 
inspection to be made by an inspector, and 
in each case an inspection certificate issued 
by the Minister must be furnished to the 
buyer and to the owner, respectively. 

Every maker of a boiler or pressure vessel 
must construct it in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed in the regulations, and 
before he uses, delivers, sells or disposes of 
it he must obtain an inspection certificate. 

An inspector must condemn as unfit for 
use an unsafe plant, boiler or pressure 
vessel, or may order repairs or alterations 
to be made. In the latter case, he may fix 
the time allowed for comphance. A notice 
of condemnation or an order requiring 
repairs or alterations to be made must be 
given to the owner by delivering it at the 
plant or by sending it by registered mail. 

Subject to a fine of $5 a day for each 
day the offence continues, an owner may 
not permit his plant to be used, and no 
person may operate a plant for which an 
inspection certificate has not been issued or 
where the inspection certificate has expired. 
In the latter case, operations may be con- 
tinued, provided that the owner has notified 
the Minister, in advance of the date when 
the certificate will expire, that no reinspec- 
tion has been made and that in his opinion 
the plant is in safe operating condition. 
Subject to the same fine, a person may not 
operate a plant subject to a pressure higher 
than that authorized in the inspection 
certificate, and the owner must post the 
inspection certificate in a conspicuous place. 
When a plant, boiler or pressure vessel is 
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condemned, the owner must deliver the 
inspection certificate to the inspector or to 
the Minister. Only when the plant, boiler 
or pressure vessel has been passed for use 
by the inspector and a new inspection 
certificate issued may operations be 
resumed. 

If a person operates, or an owner permits 
the operation of a condemned plant con- 
trary to the above provisions, or one which 
has not been inspected after an explosion, 
he is hable on summary conviction to a 
fine of not less than $50 and not more than 
$200. 

The equipment of the following classes of 
plants must be operated by or be in the 
charge of an engineer holding a certificate 
of qualification under the Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act: steam plants 
of five (formerly three) or more boiler 
horse-power operated at a pressure exceed- 
ing 15 pounds (formerly 30 pounds) to the 
square inch or with safety valves set to 
permit a pressure exceeding 15 pounds 
(formerly 30 pounds) but not including 
steam plants used on farms for farming 
purposes only; pressure plants of 75 or 
more horse-power operated subject to a 
pressure exceeding 50 pounds to the square 
inch; refrigeration plants of a capacity of 
15 tons or more, where the _ pressure 
exceeds 50 pounds to the square inch. 

The provisions for rating of plants in 
order to determine the class of engineer’s 
certificate required by the operator have 
not been materially changed. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations which may 
prescribe conditions respecting the design, 
registration of design, construction, inspec- 
tion, inspection during construction, identi- 
fication, testing, installation, service require- 
ments. operation, maintenance, repair and 
alteration of plants, boilers and pressure 
vessels and equipment in connection there- 
with; may govern the classification of 
plants, boilers, pressure vessels and equip- 
ment; and may adopt as regulations any 
relevant codes, rules or standards, with or 
without modification, or any part of such 
codes. 


Operating Engineers 
and Firemen 


To come into force on proclamation, a 
new statute, the Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, re-enacts, with some changes, 
the provisions for examination and certifica- 
tion previously contained in Part II of the 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act. 
Provision is made for the issuance of 
firemen’s certificates as well as of operating 
engineers’ certificates, as heretofore, but the 


various classes of certificate and the kind 
of certificate required for operating each 
class of plant are not now set out in the 
statute but are to be prescribed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Qualifications required of candidates for 
the various kinds of certificates will also 
be prescribed by regulation. The Act 
merely stipulates that a candidate must be 
a British subject of the age required by the 
regulations (formerly specified as 21 years) 
and must have pasesd the necessary exam- 
inations or must hold a certificate, deemed 
by the Board of Examiners to be sufficient, 
from another Canadian province or from 
any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

The Act prohibits any person from oper- 
ating any steam or pressure p.ant unless he 
holds the certificate required under the Act 
for operating that cla.s of plant. 

Similar sections to those in the Steam and 
Pressure Plants Act enumerate the classes 
of plants which must be operated by or 
under the direct supervision of operating 
engineers holding subsisting certificates. A 
steam plant used for heating purposes which 
is subject to a pressure of less than 15 
pounds to the square inch and which has a 
capacity of over 50 horse-power must be 
operated only by or under the direct charge 
of a certificated engineer or fireman. 

Special certificates may be granted by the 
Minister on the recommendation of the 
Board of Fxsaminers, valid for not more 
than six months. Provision is made for a 
further extension of three months, but no 
longer. Formerly, such special certificates 
were good for a period not exceeding 90 
days. 

The Board of Examiners must furnish the 
Minister on or before May 1 of each year 
with certain information, including: (a) the 
number of candidates who have applied to 
write examinations; (b) the number of 
certificates issued; (c) the number of can- 
cellations and suspensions. The penalties 
for offences against the Act may not be less 
than $20 nor more than $100. 


School Attendance 


Amendments were made in the School 
Attendance Act under which the school- 
leaving age is 14 unless a district with an 
attendance officer passes a by-law requiring 
attendance up to 15. Children between 14 
and 16 must attend school-if not regularly 
employed in industry, household duties or 
farm work. 

The Act, as now amended, provides that 
in districts where attendance to 15 is 
compulsory, a child may be exempted from 
attending school if he has reached the full 
age of 14 and has obtained a certificate 
signed by his parent or guardian, the school 


attendance officer, and the superintendent 
of public schools for the district, or if there 
is no such officer, by the school principal. 
A further change reduces the period 
during which a child over the age of 12 
may be released from attending school for 
the purposes of husbandry or necessary 
home duties from “six weeks in any school 
term” to “four weeks in any school year”. 


Special Old Age and 
Blind Pension Assistance 


An Act, in force from March 1, 1949, 
provides for special assistance to muni- 
cipalities for old age and blind pensioners 
in addition to the regular payments under 
the Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act. 


The payment to be made to pensioners 
is to be determined by the amount of their 
outside income over and above their pension. 
The sum to be paid is to equal one-half the 
amount by which $480 exceeds the sum of 
the pension and other income. “Other 
income” in the case of an unmarried person 
means his income, apart from his pension, 
as that income is calculated under the Old 
Age Pensions Act (Canada) and regula- 
tions. If the pensioner is married, one- 
half of the income of pensioner and spouse 
apart from their pensions is taken. For 
example, a pensioner with no income except 
his $30 monthly pension receives $360 a 
year. The Government will pay half the 
difference between $360 and $480, 1.c. $60 a 
year. If the extra income of the pensioner 
amounted to $80 yearly, his total income 
would be $360 plus $80 or $440 and he 
would be eligible to receive from the Gov- 
ernment $20 a year. The special payments 
are to be made in twelve equal monthly 
instalments. 

For pensioners living permanently in 
unorganized territory in the Province, the 
Government will, in addition to the special 
assistance payable as above, pay a further 
amount based on need. Neither this pay- 
ment or the special assistance may be more 
than $60 in order that the total income of 
the pensioner may not exceed $480. 


No special allowances may be made to a 
pensioner living permanently in another 
province which has old age pension legisla- 
tion unless reciprocal arrangements have 
been made between the provinces. 

In the case of a pensioner maintained by 
a municipality in an institution or boarding 
house during January and February, 1949, 
who is eligible for special payment after 
March 1, the municipality may, upon meet- 
ing the requirements of the Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions Board, be reim- 
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bursed up to the amount the pensioner 
would have been eligible to receive in those 
months. 


Provision is also made for municipalities 
to provide additional assistance to pen- 
sioners, if they so desire. The municipality 
may, by by-law, request the Pensions Board 
to pay such further special assistance on 
their behalf, of an amount not exceeding 
the Government contribution. The amount 
paid shall then be a debt due by the 
municipality to the Government. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations under the Act. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Credit Unions Act, 
1946, provides that neither the treasurer 
nor the secretary of a credit union may 
be members of either the credit committee 
or the supervisory committee. 


The Interpretation Act provides that a 
holiday falling on Sunday shall be cele- 
brated the following day. Accordingly, 
when Christmas falls on a Sunday, as will 
occur in 1949, it will be celebrated on 
December 26 and, by a 1949 amendment, 
December 27 is declared a holiday in leu 
of Boxing Day. The Act already provides 
that December 26 (Boxing Day) shall be 
a holiday. 

An amendment to the Social Assistance 
Act, retroactive to January 1, 1949, provides 
financial assistance to municipalities for 
ceiving direct aid to indigent persons by 
way of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, light 
and water; medical, dental and optical care; 
burial; and maintenance of children under 
the Child Welfare Act. The amount of 
the yearly grant paid to each municipality 
is to be a proportionate amount of $300,000, 
as determined by the Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare, according to the total 
expenditure of the municipality for social 
assistance in the preceding year in relation 
to the aggregate amounts spent in social 
assistance by all municipalities. 

By an amendment to the Public Schools 
Act, the School District of Winnipeg, may 
by by-law, provide for the payment of a 
cost-of-living bonus to its former employees 
who are retired on pension. The amount 
must not exceed the bonus being paid by 
the district to its present employees. 

A minor change was made in the Garage 
Keepers Act which provides that a garage 
keeper has a lien on a motor vehicle for 
repairs made, up to the cost of such repairs. 
The amendment stipulates that the repairs 
must be done by or under the supervision 
of an automobile repair mechanic holding 
a certificate of qualification under the 
Apprenticeship Act. 
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Bills not Passed 


A Private Member’s Bill to amend the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act, 1948, was 
withdrawn after first reading. The Bill 
would have defined “employee” to include 
superintendents who are specifically excluded 
by the existing Act. An addition to the 
unfair labour practice section would protect 
the pension rights or benefits of employees 
who cease to work as the result of a legal 
strike or lockout, or who are dismissed 
contrary to the Act. 


The Bill would have added a “check-off” 
clause requiring union dues to be deducted 
by the employer on the request of a certi- 
fied trade union or of an employee. Further, 
the Bill would have repealed several pro- 
visions and would have had the effect of: 
(1) allowing a municipal police force to 
be certified, if affiliated with a provincial, 
national or international trade union or 
association of trade unions; (2) allowing a 
municipal police force to strike; (3) pre- 
venting the Manitoba Labour Board from 
revoking the certification of a bargaining 
agent when it considers it no longer repre- 
sents the majority of the employees; (4) in- 
cluding under the provisions of the Act all 
employees of the Provincial Government, 
or of any Government-appointed board, 
commission, association or similar body; 
(5) removing the provisions which permit 
the prosecution of employers’ organizations 
and trade unions, which, under the present 
Act, are deemed to be legal entities, and 
which require the consent of the Board 
before a prosecution may be instituted. 

The Bill also would have repealed the 
section enabling the Minister to appoint 
industrial inquiry commissions to investi- 
gate and report on alleged violations and 
would have provided for the imposition 
in the magistrate’s court of penalties which 
are laid down in the Act for violation of 
a Board order. 

A Bill to amend the Vacations with Pay 
Act, which would have provided two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, instead of one week, 
as at present, to employees who work for 
one year with the same employer, was with- 
drawn after first reading. 


A proposed amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act would have limited the 
term of office of directors of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to two years but 
would have permitted their re-appointment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Designed to protect certain civil rights 
and to prevent discrimination on grounds 
of race, creed, religion, sex, colour or 
national origin, a Private Member’s Bill 
similar to those presented in the past two 
years again failed to pass. 


Resolutions 


A motion, carried on April 8 by a vote 
of 20 to 11, stated that in the opinion of 
the House all trade unions and employees’ 
associations in Canada, organized for the 
purposes of collective bargaining and the 
regulation of relations between employers 
and employees, should be completely 
autonomous within Canada without any 
control, domination or jurisdiction being 
exercised over them from outside Canada 
and should be governed only by Dominion 
and provincial laws. 

The House, by a resolution of April 21, 
urged the Government to instruct the 
Health Survey Committee, set up by the 
Provincial Government in order to make 
a survey in Manitoba of existing health, 
hospital and related facilities and services, 
to give particular consideration in its report 
to the establishment of a prepaid hospital- 
ization plan in Manitoiba as part of a 
general plan for improved health services 
and to make a report on this plan at the 
next session of the Legislature. 


ONTARIO 


The 1949 session of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture opened on February 10 and prorogued 
on April 8. Among the measures passed 
was one amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which increased the compen- 
sation payable for disability from 66% per 
cent to 75 per cent of average earnings, 
and the maximum amount of average 
earnings to be taken into account in 
computing compensation from $2,500 to 
$3,000. The Police and Fire Departments 
Acts were re-enacted to provide for pro- 
vincial grants, on the basis of the previous 
year’s expenditures, to compensate muni- 
cipalities for additional expenses caused by 
legislation requiring collective bargaining 
and by the necessity for increased efficiency. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase the basic rate of 
compensation for disability from 663 per 
cent to 75 per cent of average weekly 
earnings, and the maximum average earn- 
ings on which compensation may be based 
from $2,500 to- $3,000 per annum. These 
changes will come into effect on January 1, 
1950, and will apply only to accidents 
happening on or after that date. 

In death cases, monthly compensation to 
all dependants, exclusive of burial expenses 
and the lump sum of $100, must not exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings 
(formerly, two-thirds of average earnings). 
Where monthly compensation payable 
exceeds average monthly earnings the com- 


pensation must be reduced, and where 
several persons are entitled to benefits the 
payments must be reduced proportionately, 
but this provision must not affect the pay- 
ment of the minimum of $50 fixed for the 
widow or invalid widower, with $12 for each 
child under 16, and $20 for each orphan 
child, unless benefits to such dependants 
exceed $100 a month. This section of the 
Act is retroactive to July 1, 1948. 

The Act now places a limit of $100 a 
month on the compensation to be paid to 
dependants other than consort or children. 
As before, such dependants are to receive 
a sum which is reasonable and _ propor- 
tionate to the pecuniary loss, to be deter- 
mined by the Board. 

The Board’s authority to continue com- 
pensation up to the age of 18 years to 
children who are attending school has been 
extended to permit payments to be made 
to. the close of the school year when the 
child’s eighteenth birthday occurs during the 
school year. 

Five Private Members’ Bills seeking to 
amend the Act failed to pass. One would 
have required any workman exposed to 
silica dust to be given an annual X-ray 
examination and where any lung injury 
was discovered, an examination every two 
months thereafter. A second would have 
provided for compensation for disability 
which is in part the result of an accident 
and in part the aggravation of a pre- 
existing condition. Another Bill proposed 
an amendment which was made in 1949 and 
noted above—the change in the basic rate 
of compensation for disability from 663 to 
75 per cent of earnings. This Bill also 
would have reduced from seven to three 
days the period of disability for which no 
compensation is payable unless the disability 
continues beyond that period. A further 
Bill would have eliminated this seven-day 
period entirely, and increased the basis of 
compensation to 100 per cent of earnings. 
The fifth Bill proposed to raise the 
maximum amount of earnings on which 
compensation may be based from $2,500 to 
$3,500. 


Industrial Standards 


A new subsection added to the Indus- 
trial Standards Act, retrospective to 
November 1, 1938, brings the Act into 
conformity with present practice. It pro- 
vides that for an interprovincially com- 
petitive industry the zone designated by 
the Minister of Labour must be the whole 
of Ontario and any industrial standards 
schedule established for the industry may 
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provide for varying wages and hours and 
days of labour for different areas within 
the zone. 


Municipal Police and 
Fire Departments 


Policemen—The Police Act, 1949, is 
largely a re-enactment of a 1946 Act and 
1947 and 1948 amendments. There were no 
changes with respect to collective bargain- 
ing rights. A member of a municipal police 
foree may not become a member of a trade 
union, but members of the force may form 
an association for bargaining purposes (L.G., 
1947, p. 841). The municipal council is 
required by the Act to bargain in good 
faith with a bargaining committee when 
requested in writing by a majority of the 
full-time members of the police force, or 
with the association if there is one and if 
at least half of the members of the force 
belong to it. It is now stipulated that 
such negotiations are to determine wages 
and working conditions of the members of 


the police force other than the chief 
constable. 
A new feature of the 1949 Act is 


provision for an annual grant from the 
Province to every municipality having a 
police force, but the grant is not to be made 
(1) unless all members of the police force 
are under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
or a benefit plan approved by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; or (2) where 
the municipal council or Board of Commis- 
sioners of Police is in default with respect 
to the collective bargaining provisions of 
the Act or under any agreement or award 
made under those provisions; or (3) unless 
a pension plan approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has been established 
under certain specified conditions. Grants 
are based on the previous year’s expendi- 
tures and range from 10 to 25 per cent 
according to population. 


Firemen—The Fire Departments Act, 
1949, is a consolidation of the 1947 Act 
and 1948 amendments and includes some 
new provisions. There are no changes with 
respect to hours of work under the platoon 
systems (L.G., 1945, p. 1697; 1946, p. 829) 
but it is now expressly stated that no full- 
time fire-fighter must be required to be on 
duty more than 72 hours on the average 
in any work-week. This applies to full-time 
fire-fighters in every municipality having a 
population of not less than 10,000. 

Provisions which require collective bar- 
gaining between a municipal council and a 
bargaining committee of the full-time fire- 
fighters remain the same except that they 
now exclude the chief of the fire department. 
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As in the Police Act, a new section 
provides for an annual grant from the 
Province to every municipality having a 
fire department if the same conditions are 
met. Authority is given to the Fire 
Marshal to establish a central fire college 
for the training of fire department officers, 
and also regional schools, and to provide 
travelling instructors for fire-fighters. 


Mine Rescue Stations 


Administrative changes have been made 
in the Mining Act with respect to mine 
rescue stations, placing the responsibility 
for their establishment and operation upon 
the Minister of Mines rather than the Chief 
Inspector. It is specifically stated that the 
mine manager must be responsible for the 
supervision and direction of mine rescue 
crews in all rescue and recovery operations 
conducted at the mine. A new subsection 
provides that the cost of establishing, main- 
taining and operating mine rescue stations 
must in the first instance be paid out of 
Consolidated Revenue and that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board must at the end 
of each quarter reimburse the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. A 1948 amendment to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provided that 
such expenses are to be paid out of the 
Accident Fund. A further new provision 
requires all moneys received from the sale 
or disposal of any equipment, buildings or 
machinery from mine rescue stations to be 
paid to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to be placed to the credit of the class funds 
of the employers in the mining industry. 


Credit Unions 


The section of the Act regulating the 
investment of a credit union’s funds has 
been re-written. It now provides that the 
funds not required for loans to members 
or for the guarantee fund must be invested 
in any investment that is authorized by 
the Companies Act for the investment of 
the funds of a joint stock insurance com- 
pany. An investment other than this may 
be made if approved by a resolution passed 
by a two-thirds majority of members 
present at a meeting called for the purpose, 
but such resolution may not affect more 
than 10 per cent of the share capital and 
deposits of the credit union, and the 
aggregate of all investments so made by 
resolution is not to exceed 25 per cent of 
its share capital and deposits. Any invest- 
ment heretofore made which does not 
comply with the above provisions must be 
disposed of at the first opportunity and in 
no event may be renewed. 


By-laws passed by any league of credit 
unions (that is, a group of 10 or more 
unions incorporated under the Act) now 
may become operative when approved by 
the Registrar. Previously, the approval of 
the Minister was required. The powers of 
the credit committee are clarified by the 
requirement that the committee must not 
approve any loan that is greater in amount 
than the maximum amount that may be 
loaned to a member as set out in the by- 
laws of the credit union. The provisions 
regarding alleged misappropriation of funds 
and bonding of officers handling money 
have been extended to include an “employee 
engaged, by the board of directors” as well 
as “any member of the board of directors 
or credit committee or any officer”. 


Bills not Passed 


Five Bills seeking to amend the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act were 
voted down. In these were included pro- 
posals to reduce the maximum weekly hours 
of work to 40 without reduction in weekly 
pay; to limit overtime to eight hours in a 
week and 100 in a year; and to require 
payment at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime. Two Bills would have pro- 


Recent Regulations Under 


vided for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
instead of one, and another would have 
provided for one week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s employment and two weeks 
after two or more years’ employment, with 
vacation credits of 2 per cent during the 
first year and 4 per cent during the second 
or each subsequent year. 

An Act to protect Certain Civil Rights, 
designed to prohibit discrimination against 
any person by reason of race, nationality or 
religion in such matters as employment, 
education, or right of access to any place 
serving the public, was introduced but 
failed to get beyond first reading. 

An amendment to the Rights of Labour 
Act, 1944, would have provided that no 
application for an injunction in connection 
with a strike or lockout might be made 
In any court without the consent of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act proposed to establish a minimum wage 
of 75 cents per hour for all workers except 
apprentices. 

A Bill to provide for equal pay for equal 
work for women was given six months’ hoist 
by a vote of 47 to 33. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada as set 
forth in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922 (P.C. 1206), has 
been amended as regards the conditions which apply in the case 
of contracts for the manufacture of certain supplies and equip- 


ment for the Government. 


Specific minimum rates inserted in 


1934 have been removed and the requirement laid down that 
wages paid must not be less than those established by provincial 


statute or regulation. 
amended. 


Recent changes in provincial regulations 
include the revision by the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of safety regu- 
lations for gas and oil well-drilling plants. 
In British Columbia, two new minimum 
wage orders cover workers in the grass- 
dehydration industry and in plumbing and 
pipe-fitting. Workers employed in search- 
ing for mineral deposits in B.C. are now 
permitted to work more than eight hours 
in any 24, if the employer has secured a 
permit from the Department of Mines. 
More stringent regulations have been made 
under the Quebec Public Health Act to 
protect workers from lead poisoning and 
against harmful substances in the air of 
workplaces. 


A number of pilotage by-laws were 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage Dues—Pilotage rates in the 
Bathurst, Caraquet and St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa Pilotage Districts were 
increased by Orders in Council P.C. 1884, 
2485, and 1619, which were gazetted on 
May 11, June 8 and May 25, respectively. 

In order to meet the increased cost of 
maintaining the pilotage service in the New 
Westminster Pilotage District, a surcharge 
of 20 per cent was added to the pilotage 
rates for a period of one year by an Order 
in Council (P.C. 2293) made on May 9 
and gazetted May 25. 
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In the Montreal District, the surcharge 
on pilotage dues was raised from 10 to 124 
per cent by an Order in Council (P.C. 2363) 
of May 9, gazetted May 25. A further 
change provides that the number of pilots 
to be licensed in the Montreal District will 
now be determined on the basis of 50 pilots 
for each 3,500 trips per year according to 
the average trips made in the preceding 
three-year period, instead of on the basis 
of 50 pilots for each 3,000 trips. 

The by-laws governing the District of 
British Columbia were amended to provide 
for the compulsory payment of pilotage 
dues for all vessels over 250 tons register 
except those which are exempted under the 
Canada Shipping Act. Moneys collected 
from vessels not using a pilot must be paid 
into the British Columbia Pilots’ Pension 
Fund. Other amendments which were made 
by Order in Council (P.C. 1618) of April 14, 
gazetted May 11, provide for changes in 
the scale of rates to be charged vessels 
proceeding to West Coast ports, and for 
travelling expenses of pilots. The charge 
made for each occasion on which a: pilot 
boat stationed at Victoria is used for the 
purpose of embarking or disembarking a 
pilot was raised from $5 to $10. 

By an amendment to the regulations for 
the Bras D’Or Lakes District, steamships 
registered in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions voyaging between ports in Nova 
Scotia, or between ports in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
are no longer exempt from the compulsory 
payment of pilotage dues. The amend- 
ment was made by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 2584) on May 23 and gazetted June 8. 


Fair Wages Policy 


Amendments have been made to the 
Dominion Fair Wages Policy by an Order 
in Council (P.C. 1272) approved on May 2, 
and gazetted May 25. The Fair Wages 
Policy, adopted originally as a Resolution 
of Parliament in 1900, and later expressed 
in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, 
which was subsequently amended, requires 
Government contractors to pay on Govern- 
ment work wage rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work 
is performed. The Fair Wages Order in 
Council contains certain labour conditions 
designated “A” which are applicable to con- 
tracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

With regard to the latter (“B” condi- 
tions), the schedule of minimum wage rates 
laid down in 1934 by Order in Council to 
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supplement the provisions requiring the 
payment of current rates (L.G., 1935, p. 24) 
has now been removed. ; 

The 1934 amendment retained the provi- 
sion for the payment of wage rates not less 
than current rates, or fair and reasonable 
rates if there were no current rates, but 
stipulated that in no event must the wage 
rate for male workers of 18 and over be less 
than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers of 18 and over, less than 20 cents 
an hour. These rates were increased to 
35 cents an hour for males and 25 cents 
for females by Order in Council (P.C. 3884) 
of May 10, 1941 (L.G., 1941, p. 792). The 
latter Order was revoked by Order in 
Council (P.C. 7679) of October 4, 1941 
(L.G., 1941, p. 1226), which made the 35- 
and 25-cent rates applicable to all employees 
in an establishment of a contractor or sub- 
contractor engaged in the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment for the Govern- 
ment, regardless of whether such employees 
were actually engaged in the execution of 
the contract. In addition, a minimum rate 
of 20 cents an hour was set for workers 
under 18. This order lapsed on April 1, 
1947, whereupon the original minimum wage 
rates set out in the 1934 Order came back 
into effect. 

The Order in Council, as now amended, 
provides for the observance of current 
wage rates or of fair and reasonable rates 
where there are no current rates, and, in 
lieu of minimum wage conditions, stipulates 
that in no event must the wages for the 
particular classification or classifications of 
labour concerned be less than those estab- 
lished by statute or regulation of the prov- 
ince in which the work is being performed. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Labour Act 


Elevator Repair Crews—The annual 
exemption of grain elevator repair crews 
from the hours of work provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act was made by Order 13, 
on April 14 and gazetted April 30. Extend- 
ing this year from May 1 to October 31, the 
exemption covers employees of the United 
Grain Growers Limited, Alberta Wheat 
Pool and North-West Line Elevators’ 
Association who are working on the over- 
haul and repair of engines, scales and 
elevating and cleaning machinery, repairs 
to driveways and buildings, splicing of rope 
and, painting. 

Holidays with Pay—As the result of an 
amendment to the Holidays with Pay Order 
(No. 6) covering workers employed in the 
construction industry (L.G., 1947, p. 1334), 
the term “working year” now covers the 
period of 12 calendar months between 


June 1 and May 831 instead of the period 
from July 1 to June 30. This Order entitles 
a workman whose employment is not con- 
tinuous with one employer throughout the 
year to holiday credits of 2 per cent of his 
earnings from each employer, and one who 
is continuously employed by the same 
employer for two or more years to a credit 
of 4 per cent of earnings. In line with 
the above amendment, which was approved 
by Order in Council 584-49 on May 10 and 
gazetted May 14, workers are to present 
their stamp books for payment within 10 
months after June 1 of each year. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The industry of furniture polishing, 
painting and varnishing has been brought 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
from January 1, 1949, by notice of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board which was 
gazetted May 14. 


Safety Regulations—Revised safety regu- 
lations issued by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board for the erection of derricks 
and for the drilling, cleaning, repairing, 
operation and maintenance of oil and gas 
well-drilling plants, rigs and equipment 
(Order 14) which were made on May 7 
and gazetted May 31, replace the regula- 
tions issued in 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 692). 


The new regulations lay down the general 
requirement that no derrick, buildings, 
machinery, tools or other equipment may 
be used which are not so constructed, 
protected, placed and operated as to afford 
reasonable safety to persons employed in or 
around gas or oil wells. 


As in the earlier regulations, safety 
requirements are set out in detail for 
cellars, derricks, platforms, ladders, auxiliary 
means of escape, safety belts and lines, 
rotary and standard drilling rigs, oil and gas 
storage tanks and certain other equipment. 
A detailed section dealing with electrical 
wiring and equipment is new. Effective 
from January 1, 1950, it sets forth specific 
rules for electrical installations. Formerly, 
it was merely stated that the installation 
of electrical wiring and equipment should 
conform to the Canadian Electrical Code 
and the Electrical Protection Act and 
regulations. 


With a view to minimizing the number 
of accidents, changes were made in other 
provisions of the regulations both with 
regard to working conditions and_ to 
equipment. 

Toolpushers and drillers must be respon- 
sible for the safety of all workers under 
their supervision. This does not, however, 
relieve the employer of his responsibility 
for safety. Spudding in or drilling opera- 


tions at an oil or gas well are prohibited 
until all moving parts of machinery are 
completely guarded. 


When an inspector or other authorized 
person discovers unsafe conditions or equip- 
ment which are not specifically covered 
by the regulations, he may require the 
employer to make any changes necessary 
to remove the possibility of accidents. 


A new provision requires the engine room, 
pumphouse, derrick floor, and fourble board 
to be adequately enclosed to a sufficient 
height to pratect workers from the weather 
during the months from November to 
March, inclusive. 


The precautions which must be taken by 
workers with regard to safety belts and 
lines, hard hats, gas masks, and as regards 
smoking are substantially the same as in 
the earlier regulations. Gas masks and air 
line masks or other breathing apparatus 
which must be used when working in a 
gaseous area must be approved by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board or by the 
Mechanical Branch of the Department of 
Public Works for Alberta. Hard hats must 
be worn by all workmen when employed 
on the derrick and derrick floor and during 
the erection and dismantling of derricks 
when employed on the derrick floor. No 
worker may ride the travelling block, hooks 
or elevators, nor slide down cables, rope 
lines, pipes or Kelly hose. Other new 
sections added deal with ladders, derrick 
platforms, auxiliary means of escape, and 
pipe racks. 

Identical regulations have been issued 
under the Factories Act by Order in Council 
544-49, gazetted May 14. Earlier regula- 
tions are rescinded. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


The exemption under which hours of 
bartenders, waiters and utility men working 
a split shift in premises licensed to sell 
beer should be confined within a 13-hour 
period, instead of the 12-hour limit set by 
the Act, is continued for another three 
months up to and including July 31, by an 
Order (34C) made on May 12, and gazetted 
June 2. A previous Order permitted this 
exception to April 30 (L.G., June, 1949, 
(45). 

All persons who are employed in the 
grass-dehydration industry, except office 
employees, are exempted from the Hours 
of Work Act for the period from April 1 
to September 30 in each year, by Regula- 
tion No. 35 of the Board of Industrial 
Relations made on May 26 and gazetted 
June 2. The exemption includes all opera- 
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tions in establishments operated for the 
purpose of dehydrating or processing 
grasses, clovers, and alfalfa. 


British Columbia 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 


Hours of Work—From May 1, workers 
employed in the search for and preliminary 
exploration of mineral deposits by work 
done in or from the surface of the ground 
may work for more than eight hours a day 
provided a permit authorized by the 
Minister of Mines has been obtained, by 
an Order in Council made on May 2, 
gazetted June 2. 

This exception was made under the 
authority of Section 17 of the Act which 
permits the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
after investigation and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister, to vary the provisions 
of the Act which prohibit persons to be 
employed underground or at or about mines 
and quarries for more than eight hours in 
any 24. 

The work for which an employer may 
obtain such permit must not include driving 
adit tunnels which extend a distance greater 
than 40 feet from the surface and sinking 
shafts which extend more than 10 feet 
below the surface. 

Regulations authorizing permits to be 
granted to operators of quarries allowing 
workers to be employed up to 10 hours in 
any 24 were noted in the April issue of 
the Lasour GaAzETTE at p. 455. 


British Columbia Male and 
Female Mintmum Wage Acts 


Grass Dehydration—Both men _ and 
women workers in the grass-dehydration 
industry are brought under the Minimum 
Wage Acts for the first time by Order 14 
made on May 26, gazetted and effective on 
June 2. The minimum wage fixed for these 
workers is 60 cents an hour. 

As in other orders, the Board may issue 
permits in writing authorizing the payment 
of a wage less than the minimum for 
handicapped and part-time employees and 
apprentices. 

Except as authorized by the Board, the 
hours of work of any employee must not 
exceed eight in a day and 44 in a week 
from October 1 to March 31, inclusive. 
During this period time and one-half must 
be paid for all work done after eight and 
44 hours. For the remainder of the year, 
from April 1 to September 30, time and 
one-half must be paid after eight and 48 
hours. 

A worker who is called to work by the 
employer must be paid not less in any one 
day than an amount equal to two hours’ pay 
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if called to work and not put to work, nor 
less than four hours’ pay if put to work. 


Plumbing and Pipe-fitting—From July 25, 
plumbers and pipe-fitters are brought under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act by Order 13, 
made on June 16, gazetted June 23. 
Workers who are permanently employed on 
maintenance work in industrial or manu- 
facturing establishments and in public and 
private buildings are not covered. 

A minimum of $1 an hour is set for these 
workers, except in the case of handicapped 
and part-time workers and apprentices. 
For all time worked after eight hours in a 
day and 44 in a week a permit must be 
obtained from the Board and time and one- 
half the worker’s regular rate must be paid. 

A worker who reports for work on the 
call of an employer must be paid at his 
regular rate for the entire period spent at 
the place of work, with a guarantee of at 
least two hours’ pay. 

The usual provisions regarding semi- 
monthly payment of wages, posting of 
orders and keeping of records are included 
in both new Orders. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By a change in the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases under the Act, effective 
June 1, 1949, dermatitis contracted from 
“ragweed or other plant life poisonous to 
human beings” is made compensatable, as 
well as dermatitis caused by exposure to 
poison ivy or poison oak, as formerly. This 
regulation was made on May 26 and 
gazetted June 2. 


Ontario Old Age Pensions Act 


A cost-of-living bonus equal to 8°33 per 
cent of the amount: of the pension for 
which a pensioner is eligible and regardless 
of his need must now be paid to old age 
pensioners in Ontario. Further, additional 
amounts of cost-of-living bonus are pro- 
vided for to help cover the cost of board 
and lodging, in cases where a pensioner 
resides In a province other than Ontario 
which pays a supplemental allowance, and 
in cases of exceptional need other than 
those already noted, but such additional 
amounts must not total more than $10 a 
month and may not be paid to pensioners 
residing in homes for the aged and in 
charitable institutions, and to those who are 
patients in mental hospitals. Sections of 
the general old age pensions regulations 
dealing with a cost-of-living bonus were 
revised on April 14 and gazetted April 30 
(O.Reg.62/49). 

Formerly, the regulations permitted a 
cost-of-living bonus not exceeding $10 a 


month based on need to be paid at the 
discretion of the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission (L.G., 1947, p. 1498; 1948, p. 14389). 


Where a pensioner pays more than $10.50 
a month for shelter (formerly $8) or more 
than $26.50 a month for board and lodging 
(formerly $24), provided that his total 
income including pension and cost-of-living 
bonus does not exceed $480 a year, the 
excess up to $7.50 a month in either case 
(formerly $10) must be paid to him as a 
cost-of-living bonus. 

As before, payment of a bonus in cases 
of exceptional need, confirmation of which 
appears in the records of the Department 
of Public Welfare, is left to the discretion 
of the Commission but such payment may 
not now exceed $7.50 rather than $10 a 
month. 


No bonus may be paid under any of the 
above provisions to a pensioner residing in 
a Canadian province other than Ontario if 
the province does not pay any additional 
amount over the basic pension to which the 
Dominion contributes. If, however, a prov- 
ince pays a supplemental allowance, a bonus 
not exceeding the amount of the supple- 
mental allowance may be paid. 


The regulations stipulate that, except 
with respect to the payment of a bonus 
in cases where extreme need is established, 
which cases are left to the discretion of 
the Commission, where a pensioner and 
nonh-pensioner spouse are living together, 
the pensioner is to be deemed unmarried 
and payment is to be made to him (or her) 
alone. Where two pensioners are a married 
couple lhving together, the bonus is pay- 
able to each. 


Quebee Public Health Act 


Amendments to the public health regula- 
tions covering industrial establishments 
(L.G., 1944, p. 793) made by Order in 
Council (406) of April 21, gazetted May 7, 
relate to the periodical tests required in 
the case of workers exposed to lead and to 
the degree of air contamination by harmful 
gases, fumes or dusts which is permitted. 

In plants using lead or its compounds, the 
company physician or those in authority 


must see that workmen are given periodical 
blood tests as often as required by the 
Director of the Division of Industria] 
Hygiene to determine the number of red 
blood cells of basophile granulation and 
the haemoglobin percentage in the blood. 
A’‘urinalysis or any other method of diag- 
nosing lead poisoning which is approved by 
the Director may now be substituted for the 
blood count. 


In suspected cases of lead poisoning, 
the revised regulations now require the 
workman to have a complete physical 
examination as well as the red blood cell 
count, the determination of the leucocytary 
formula, the analysis of the blood and urine, 
the determination of the number of red 
blood cells with basophile granulation and 
the haemoglobin percentage. This examina- 
tion is in addition to the regular monthly 
examination of all employees exposed to 
lead which is already required by the 
regulations. 

A further strengthening of the regula- 
tions to protect workers employed in 
premises where they are exposed to harmful 
dusts, gases and fumes has been effected by 
a revision of the schedule specifying the 
maximum concentration of any harmful 
substance which may be permitted in the 
air of a workplace. This schedule was 
revised in 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 750). The 
maximum concentration has been lowered 
for some substances including benzol, cer- 
tain hydrogen compounds, chlorine, formal- 
dehyde and fluorides. The permissible 
maximum amounts of silica (above 50 per 
cent free S102) expressed in million 
particles per cubic feet of air was reduced 
from 50 to 5. The limit prescribed for 
soapstone (below 5 per cent free SiOg) is 
now 20, instead of 50. A higher concentra- 
tion is permitted for a few substances 
including nitroglycerine, antimony, arsenic 
and sulphurie acid. 

The prescribed form to be used by 
physicians or hospitals for the reporting of 
industrial diseases to the Director within 24 
hours of diagnosis was revised to add cer- 
tain particulars which must be indicated. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was entitled to 
benefit at the dependency rate under the 
terms of the Act.—CU-B. 372 (June 22s 
1948). 


MarTeRIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a widower, 66 years of age, 
was employed in the city of ........+-+- , as 
a carpenter at a rate of pay of $1.06 an hour 
from May 26, 1947 to January 15, 1948, 
when he was separated from his employ- 
ment due to a shortage of work. 


On February 13, 1948, he filed an initial 
claim for benefit which was allowed at the 
single rate. On February 17, 1948, the 
claimant applied for benefit at the depen- 
dency rate on the contention that one of 
his sons, 20 years of age and a boarder at 
an. agricultural college, was entirely depen- 
dent upon him. The dependency rate was 
not approved by the Insurance Officer on 
the ground that the son was not supported 
by the claimant in a self-contained domestic 
establishment in accordance with Section 
31 (2) (d) of the Act and Benefit Regula- 
tion 2 (3) (a). The claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and the Court unani- 
mously reversed the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer. The Insurance Officer appealed 
to the Umpire. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant is entitled to receive benefit at 
the dependency rate. 

The material part of Section 31 under 
which the dependency rate is claimed, is 
as follows:— 


31 (2) Where the employed person is 
a person with a dependent that is to 
Say ea 


(d) a person who maintains a self- 
contained domestic establishment 
and supports therein a _ wholly 
dependent person connected by 
blood relationship, marriage or 
adoption; 

the daily rate of benefit shall be forty 
times... 
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and should be read in conjunction with 
Section 2 (3) (a) of the Benefit Regula- 
tions where a “self-contained domestic 
establishment” is defined :— 


2 (3) (a) A “self-contained domestic 
establishment” shall mean a dwelling 
house, apartment, or other similar place 
of residence comprising at least two 
rooms, in which residence, among other 
things, the insured person and the 
dependent for whom he claims, as a 
general rule sleep and have their meals 
prepared and served. 


The reading of these two sections brings 
us to the logical conclusion that the pay- 
ment of the dependency rate is not 
excluded by reason of a temporary absence 
of the dependent. 

In the present instance, the son for whom 
benefit at the dependency rate is claimed, 
is 20 years of age, entirely supported by 
the claimant and a boarder at the Agricul- 
tural Colleresathiy os In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, it can be 
assumed that during the vacation period, 
the claimant’s son lives in his father’s 
residence which is, in fact, his home and 
domicile. The question resolves itself as to 
whether his period of absence from home is 
cone which can be contemplated as a 
temporary absence within the meaning 
suggested by Section 2 (3) (a) of the 
Benefit Regulations. 

Taking into consideration the reason for 
the absence, the fact that we can assume 
that the son’s intention is to return home 
at the close of the college term and that 
when he is not at college, he would, as a 
general rule, eat and sleep at home and 
be supported therein, I am of the opinion 
that this absence is one which comes within 
the meaning of the temporary absence 
suggested by Section 2 (3) (a) of the 
Benefit Regulations and that, therefore, 
benefit at the dependency rate should be 
granted in this case. 

This construction of Section 31 (2) (d) 
of the Act and of Section 2 (3) (a) of the 
Benefit Regulations seems well supported 
by the interpretation given to Section 


5 (1) (c) Gu) of the Income Tax Act, the 
language of which apparently served as the 
basis for the drafting of Section 31 (2) (d) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Section 5 (1) (c) (iu) of the Income 
Tax Act reads as follows:— 


An unmarried person or a married 
person separated from his spouse who 
maintained a_ self-contained domestic 
establishment and actually supported 
therein a person wholly dependent upon 
him and connected with him by blood 
relationship, marriage or adoption. 


And according to a statement obtained 
from the Legal Branch, Taxation Division, 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
the meaning attached to the word “therein” 
in the said section is:— 

That of residence without the constant 
physical presence of the dependent. 
Children at school, either as boarders or 
otherwise, and who are entirely depen- 
dent upon their father or mother for 
example, are included in the category of 
persons on account of whom the exemp- 
tion is granted. It is sufficient that these 
children would have no personal income 
and that their usual residence would be 
that of their parents in order that the 
latter may avail themselves of the afore- 
said exemption. 


Under the circumstances, the unanimous 
decision of the Court of Referees is upheld 
and the appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
dismissed. 


Held that the claimant was not entitled 
to benefit at the dependency rate under 
the terms of the Act.—CU-B. 403 
(November 8, 1948). 


MateriaL Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, married, 38 years of age, 
was employed as manageress of a summer 
resort from May 1, 1947 to October 21, 
1947, on which latter date she was laid off 
as the tourist season had ended. Upon 
termination of that employment her rate 
of pay was $215 a month. 


On February 16, 1948, she filed a claim 
for benefit which was allowed at the single 
rate. On February 24, 1948, she applied 
for benefit at the dependency rate on the 
contention that her husband who was 
unemployed and had exhausted temporarily, 
his right to benefit, was entirely dependent 
upon her. 

The dependency rate was not approved 
by the Insurance Officer on the ground that 
the claimant had failed to prove that her 
husband was a dependent within the mean- 
ing of Section 31 (2) (b) of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and the Court unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. The Insurance Officer appealed to 
the Umpire. 


DEcIsIoNn: 


I am asked to decide whether the claimant 
is entitled to receive benefit at the depen- 
dency rate. 

Subsection (2) of Section 31 of the Act, 
reads as follows :— 

31 (2) Where the employed person is 

a person with a dependent, that is to 

say 

(a) a man whose wife is being main- 
tained wholly or mainly by him; 
or 
(b) a married woman who has a 
husband dependent on her; or 
(c) a person who maintains wholly or 
mainly one or more children under 
the age of sixteen years; or 
(d) a person who maintains a self- 
contained domestic establishment 
and supports therein a wholly depen- 
dent person connected by blood 
relationship, marriage or adoption; 
the daily rate of benefit shall be forty 
times the average daily contribution paid 
by the insured person during the two 
years immediately preceding the initial 
claim for benefit in the benefit year. 

Benefit at the dependency rate is asked 
by the claimant on the contention that her 
husband, because he is unemployed, is 
dependent upon her within the meaning of 
paragraph (b) of Section 31 (2) quoted 
above. 

According to the submissions, the claimant 
and her husband are employed, from Spring 
tombialle a trthere we seracets Ae Club, a summer 
resort, in Ontario, as man- 
ageress and chef respectively. The claimant 
is paid $215 a month and her husband $50 
a week. In October, 1947, both were laid 
off as the tourist season had ended. After 
a few weeks of illness, the husband, in 
November, 1947, applied for unemployment 
insurance benefit at the “dependency rate” 
indicating that his wife’s status in relation 
to himself was that of a dependent. The 
claim was allowed and the husband received 
benefit until the middle of February, 1948, 
when his benefit rights under the Act were 
exhausted. The claimant in turn applied 
for benefit, also at the dependency rate, 
indicating that the status of her husband 
in relation to herself was that of a depen- 
dent, and in this connection I quote her 


occ ee eo eee eee 
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own words: “(My husband) drew unemploy- 
ment insurance until it expired about three 
weeks ago claiming me as a dependent, now 
I wish to reverse the procedure until we 
start back to work on May 1, at the 
Panel eee Club.” 

In order to receive benefit at the depen- 
dency rate, the claimant must show a 
continuity of relationship of dependency to 
a degree such that its genuineness may not 


remain doubtful. This condition is not 
fulfilled in this instance. 

Moreover, after a perusal of the docu- 
ments, I seriously doubt that the claimant’s 
availability for work within the meaning 
of the Act has been established. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the Court of Referees erred in their decision 
and the appeal of the Insurance Officer is 


allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


May, 1949* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during May, 1949, 63,692 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
were filed in local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission compared 
with 68,979, in April, 1949, and 42,237 in 
May, 1948. This total includes revised 
claims (that is, reconsiderations of existing 
claims) numbering 11,017 in May, 10,838 in 
April, 1949, and 8,640 in May, 1948. Thus, 
initial and renewal claims (representing 
mainly new cases of unemployment 
recorded among insured persons) totalled 
52,675 in May, 58,141 in April, 1949, and 
33,617 in May last year. 

Figures in parenthesis in all tables refer 
to unemployment assistance in Newfound- 
land and are not included in totals. 


At May 31, 1949, there were 95,832 
(69,132 male and 26,700 female) ordinary 
claims on the live unemployment register 
compared with 134,480 (104,583 male and 
29,897 female) at April 30 and 70,993 
(47,665 male and 23,328 female) at May 31, 
1948. These figures represent, at a point 
in time, the number of insured persons 
known to have separated from their former 
employment and who are on claim. In 
addition there were 19,529 (15,874 male and 
3,655 female) “other claims” on the live 
register at May 31, 1949, as against 15,619 
(13,218 male and 2,401 female) on April 30 
and 5,593 (4,568 male and 1,025 female) on 
May 31, last year. “Other claims” are 
largely those filed by workers on short time, 
that is, those who have been put on short 
time at their places of employment. 

Claimants on the live register at May 31, 
1949, are classified, in Table E-6, according 
to the number of days they have been con- 
tinuously on the register since their last 
initial or renewal claim was filed. In 
arriving at the number of days on the 
register Sundays, days of non-availability 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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such as sick days and vacations, and the 
odd few days employment that do not 
result in a new claim are not counted. An 
initial claim that immediately follows the 
termination of a claimant’s benefit year is 
ignored so that the whole period since the 
immediately preceding renewal claim is 
treated as one continuous period on the 
register. 

A total of 66,916 claims was disposed of 
during May, including 558 special requests 
not granted (that is, requests for ante- 
dating, extension of the two-year period 
and dependency rate of benefit) and 988 
claims referred to courts of referees for 
reconsideration. Of the remaining 65,370 
claims, in which entitlement to benefit was 
the main consideration, 51,064 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 14,306 not 
entitled to benefit. 


Chief reasons for non-entitlement as given 
by adjudicating officers were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment”, 5,691 cases, “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause’, 3,202 cases, 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work”, 1,929 cases, and “not 
capable of and not available for work”, 
969 cases. 

During May, 1949, 150,747 persons 
received one or more benefit payments 
amounting to $5,511,185 for a total of 
2,474,080 compensated unemployed days 
compared with 191,677 beneficiaries paid 
$7,605,824 for 3,400,443 compensated days in 
April, 1949, and 107,347 beneficiaries paid 
$3,666,566 for 1,887,287 compensated days in 
May, 1948. The average duration of the 
unemployment compensated was, then, 16-4 
days in May, 17-7 days in April, 1949, and 
17:6 days in May last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$36.56 in May, 1949, $39.68 in April and 
$34.16 in May, 1948. The average amount 
of benefit paid per compensated day was 
$2.23 in May, 1949, $2.24 in April and $1.94 
in May last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending May 31, 1949, showed 
3,068,591 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 


the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 308,397 since April 30, 1949. 

As at May 31, 1949, 216,838 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 2,637 
since April 30, 1949. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 


OCTOBER, 1948° 


Returns covering 24,400 wage-earners in some 400 establishments 
were used in this analysts. Fifty-seven per cent of the workers 


were affected by collective agreements. 
were on a five-day, 40-hour week. 


Seventy-one per cent 
The majority of workers 


were in establishments reporting time and one-half for overtime 
during the work week and double time on Sundays and observed 


statutory holidays. 


Nearly two-thirds of the workers were in 


establishments reporting a vacation with pay of two weeks, 
usually after one or five years of service and one-half were in 
establishments observing and paying for eight statutory holidays. 


In reviewing wage rates and working 
conditions in the Printing and Publishing 
Industry as reported in the annual survey, 
some 400 returns were analysed covering 
three branches of the industry, namely 
Daily Newspaper Publishing, Job Printing 
and Publishing (includes book and weekly 
newspaper publishing) and Lithographing 

* The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for workers on 
piecework for the last pay period preceding October 
1, as well as certain working conditions within 
their establishments. In the tables on wage rates, 
the averages shown are for selected representative 
occupations in each industry. The predominant 
ranges of rates include approximately the middle 
80 per cent of the workers in each occupation in 
order to exclude extremely high and low rates and 
at the same time to show the ranges which contain 
the rates for the majority of workers. The averages, 
however, include all workers in the occupation. 





Comparable 1948 information on the Pulp and 
Paper Box Industries appeared in the June Lasour 
GaAzETTE and on the Brewery and Tobacco Products 
Industries in the July issue. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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and Photo-engraving (includes stereotyping 
and electrotyping). Each of these three 
sections will be dealt with separately. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRY 


Average wage rates in this industry in 
1948 had increased 53:2 per cent over 
comparable rates in 1939. Annual increases 
since the end of the war have been pro- 
portionately higher each year. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
EO GOP orion crete 100.0 — 
BOAO E viene. eae eee 101.3 15 
LOAD aes eee 105.5 Ash 
[OAD i eRe et 108.3 Boa 
AUS een ie Ane 11255 3.9 
LOAAG Wa Meet dy a eek 116.5 3.6 
LOAD aoe td lela ks aie te 119.1 Dae 
POTD ety ees ent 125 SG 5.5 
OT eect Dae ties: 136.6 8.7 
LAS techn ety 08 Grn 153.2 12.2 


In making a study of working conditions 
in this industry, returns from 79 estab- 
lishments across Canada were used in which 
a total of 138,900 workers, both office and 
non-office were employed (Table 1). For 
the purpose of this article, only non-office 
workers will be dealt with. 
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Forty per cent of the wage-earners were 
in 29 establishments employing between 50 
and 200 workers and another 28 per cent 
were in three establishments employing 
more than 400 workers each. There were 
44 establishments employing less than 50 
workers each but covering only 19 per cent 
of the total number of workers. 

Of the 79 establishments whose returns 
were used, 57 reported having collective 
agreements in writing which covered 56 per 
cent of the total number of wage-earners. 


The International Typographical Union 
(AFL-TLC) was the most common union 
in the industry although the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC) was also 
prominent. Some of the other unions 
reported were the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC) and the International 
Photoengravers’ Union of North America 
(AFL-TLC). 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 





ee ee eS | ee SS | eee ee ee ey |e a | 


Mari- Bri- 
— Canada time Ontario | Mani- | Saskat-| Alberta} tish 
Pro- toba chewan Colum- 
vinces bia 
Number of Establish- 
MEeNtSaee eee 79 8 36 3 4 4 8 
Wage Earners— 
lead Ae Lceddeuless 6,577 370 2,945 249 187 O71 614 
lace yews eo op one 662 62 265 254 28 10 18 oe 
Pate laark mera: Gecao 432 3,199 277 197 295 639 
Office Employees...... 6,672 352 3,081 450 159 299 978 
Votalen. eee | la, OLE 784 6, 280 727 356 594 1,617 
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TABLE 2._AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1948 


Locality 


i ee 


Nova Scotia 


Ee Tah ix ee beet ce Be oa ceece ashes Seal Sole ailince etmataasini eas 


New Brunswick 


Ga tnt Johns |e cee ee in nial ee Se SNA oe gh 


Quebec 


uh G65 Re Re Gee prerelease runay Searcy an 
CG DEC. ssn oo Rie tly oes westerns ak nates 


Ontario 


Fa Tod CON ee a oe led reise Se ee a 


Manitoba 


Wiannlper’s Wine me gaten fetes settee erates. 


Saskatchewan 


PY ain Ae pay Wer ety gee eS Chae PO en Ce Re 


Oaloatyn dg canada ont idee Guest: 


British Columbia 


\/ ANGOUV EL ee ete inne Cee EE ice even nio 
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Compositors 


Machine’ |Pressmen 
and Hand 
$ $ 
Dey re dnce RNS NS RO oe 1-21 1-38 


—_ 
bo 
(=) 
— 
ho 
oO 


Sear area Ae te cotati abeh gra tag 1-52 1-43 
Peg ihe ieee me sae 1-09 1-06 
Bs Pee ae Rey RS Dicey aca 1-30 1-20 
Ra Bahan ore aemrerito Raaa 1-40 1-43 
Re ley a Bea ica oe hye aces 1-48 1-48 
d AGS ES ee spe one aaa 1-78 1-78 
a relate donee ere ota thats hemes = 1-50 1-50 
du Mea sptdide AER Sire eee 1-17 1-19 
Prag VAR e en Sh er, yeahs 1-15 1-15 
wig lp ehatehtea ee sel aware teed ae 1-26 1-26 
5 ay dhemrare coer e onal ft ommetebnr mater et 1-30 1:30 
es ee ete 1-30 1-30 
BE Sere ee AS 1-53 1-57 
Dae wt voveutretais ae imeseviuepe rue 2 1-50 1-50 
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Wage Rates, Table 2.—Wage rates in 
1948 for compositors and  pressmen 
employed on daily newspapers in 16 
Canadian cities are shown in Table 2. In 
13 of the 16 cities compositors were 
receiving $1.20 per hour or higher. Press- 
men’s rates were at substantially the same 
level, being $1.20 or more per hour in 12 
of the cities shown. ‘Toronto rates were 
highest, with both types of these Journey- 
men receiving $1.78 per hour. Increases 
over 1947 were, in most cases, about 15 


cents per hour. 
Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
Table 3.—Thirty-one of the 79 establish- 





ments, employing 68 per cent of the wage- 
earners covered in the industry, were 
working 40 hours or less per week whether 
on a five- or six-day week. Fifty-eight per 
cent of all workers were on a five-day week 
and 46 per cent worked a five-day week of 
40 hours. Only nine per cent of the wage- 
earners were working more than 45 hours 
weekly. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 4.—Time 
and one-half was the usual rate paid for 
overtime during the work week, after either 
daily or weekly hours had been worked. 

For overtime on Sundays and holidays, 
double time was paid in the large majority 
of cases. Two establishments reported a 
rate of double time and one-half for work 
on observed statutory holidays. 





Vacations with Pay, Table 5.—AlIl the 
daily newspaper establishments reported 
giving vacations with pay of at least one 
week after six months or one year of service 
and in 29 instances an initial vacation of 
two weeks was reported after either one 
year or no specified service. 

Although 23 of the 79 establishments 
reported giving no more than one week’s 
vacation with pay, they included only 25 
per cent of the workers. Two-thirds of the 
workers were in establishments reporting a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, usually 
after one year of service and five estab- 
lishments gave three weeks after 25 years of 
service. 


TABLE 4.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRY, 1948 





ee OOeeeeeesSsS=$s$sm9mamomwT#yS 
























































After Daily Hours ear 
i Diy peter Sunday Holida 
. - ys 
Overtime Rates edna Saturday Weekly Hours 
by Region 2 
Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- 
lishments | ers lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments| ers 
Total Establish- 
ments and 
Workers.......- 4541 4) 751 45 | 4,751 34 2,488 79 7, 239 79 7,239 
Time and One- 
Quarter 
Gamnaddarsa.-enceate 1 30 1 30 2 64 2 74 3 94 
Maritime 
1 antateleoc loa chal le ante claserc|leidotoe bicol lb prcibin Uiteoid mi howicnn caer: 1 D0 a See ota Bee ll oe eee encteh 1 20 
Ortanioveee erase 1 30 1 30 1 44 2 74 2 74 
Time ans One-Half 
1 
Gonadad seawees t+ os 41 4 573 40 | 4,539 32 | 2,424 22 1,120 16 590 
Maritime 
Provinces...... 2 88 2 88 4 301 ye 62 3 121 
Quebec 8 1,004 7 970 7 1, 106 3 149 2 82 
Ontarion- coe ee 161) 25370 16 De STD ie (aud 14 789 9 308 
Manitoba........ 3 Papi 3 Dike ee Solo hrt eran ee Eee Anite mo ao ncqullaee oat. 
Saskatchewan.... 3 130 3 130 1 67 1 6.7: beens ooarene 
A berteieree 4 295 4 CNA ie ils ill see td aren oom meee orelob ad angus ulssocdtes 
British Columbia 5 404 5 404 3 235 2 liye} 2 79 
Double Time 
Gianna ete eee | eee ee Te ores. 1 oY aE AEs Cond tee cae Sere: 47 5,749 (2)52 6,138 
Maritime 
1 Berio ACIS aia ean al Ceeiabs Ged In bemipode qaliae ou war eonooxmnckl lois oo ace 3 298 3 268 
@Mipebecwae ie ae lie pret eerie 1 B4 Masel) ante emilea aetna 11 1, 927 13 2,028 
(OYSTER tts eee reenter Phare Sic lire eninens chollia ciacte te (race's dio Handi fofocubng bite 17 | 2,236 20 Root 
IES ER Pal oroTe gh een A oles AP lta poe ok: dn kyo prone Rao booed hap aps Kt 3 PAE 3 277 
Sena esos lno ad dae bolbeb couse ae osermodol nae dos alitobancger siror goo 3 130 4 197 
ON See Rn a ee eal nie [oe canmiac.cn| oom comal Padre atracn| gace naa 4 295 4 295 
Pritish Columibial’ si cae caeen go «See iota Se ethuresrtat nc Pepa = = peoaibrner antares 6 586 5 536 
No Premium Pay(?) 
@anada eee eee sec 3 148 a Cee PNAS a ihc eee pe eats 8 296 8 417 


148 


(1) Eight of these establishments paid 


double time after first three hours of overtime during the work week. 
(2) Includes two establishments employing 132 workers, 


reporting a rate of double time and one-half. 


(3) Includes establishments paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 5.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 





















































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
; One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service — 
MBne” | Work- | Met@P- | work. | Bsteb- | work. | Bstab- | work. | Estab-| work. 
ments eae ments or ments ge ments ig ments ey 
No Specified Service 
(GiavaFWs aig ond Pia te aR ACN ee eR RAT re cee a ee 2 OOP. peace cee | Mie chee, 2 ee 2 ZOO core Ane leothenee aae 
i ENG TH OG) Of: Ie Eee tk Nena. negra Me ae Oi oe ae 1 BO eee eek eee 1 80s ee a ee 
jerpuaslayCiolitien ove 6 da dog uu llocosmonollacohacer 1 SGN les eee eee ee oe 1 iL 5Gl: Re ah een somtaaints 
Siz Months 
(CEYTENG has Mis ay se lois eee ae 13 PRIA | ars tio Pode oxo Sh cdeis Ell estes MERER OE CMRI ote ena Pac Er Cue re Gt ee RP 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 Oh aN Soe one es ees tne ca eye [lave Teed AW ee eR R i eM eed ccc cg her ail aa: 
(Qe SevOs: Soon geicks 6. crea Oe sa 2 OA Sg Eerie Meee teen | er ere eee A | eee mers | Mee en | ee See 
OONTATIONN Hh ary pam otros can: 9 AIS aaa Mer eto 2 Tet Sones fee ee eer sects eee el Pete hee ened lc oe nea] Re ME niga: da 
iS EeWab Gite} of tre S Ae ecce eee 1 12) Sia | eet |r canes Sars. Som ME ee te A Oee meee Nt Mie Teen | eo nem me IE ome De 
One Year 
COaWaRsyG FL SA se Bi ena ot rae ee SVM CNOOS eee Or 23 1,792 CONS ial 04 Oi Gee arveel Sraeeora at 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 153 6 D207 ee naee. ee |e a ae 8 cS UOEN ele ee ie ore 
Quebec.... 9 803 5 849 9 803 4 CHES N eo nace eM lrg OSes 
OnCariOneer ey ares con ere 21 1,020 6 645 8 §12 15 ees (CO a eee SS 
IN GeneM elo, g weve Sb.en G one e Eo: 1 DO eee eRe | erred cee 1 36 1 Sh sere ae Al eet ek 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 24 3 173 1 24 5 73 alee ek eee 
PAID CE Lat MR oo 5 te ae tee Lee eee ae 4 290) eer occa oe ceoce as 4 DOD ereee een Moston cart 
BritishiColumbia.........- 4 298 3 185 a 259 3 AUSSI RE Ree tee see 
Five Years 
Ganacdaa On tariononly,)eemeeres tetecty rat | ieee ee emer | ee sli tee al areas 10 AQ Se Reyatertes lane sane 
Ten Years 
(CEIRENG Ei scare RRR nah doh eae eet Ean oe ao ea. ues Ae oe mn AOR tee |e de 2 OO ee tes, | eaevnereer 
(GYATES Waves, bk Basco hci hecho ee ls ab Rie oP ecient hg er banana ee ete | ne me OT ope ke 1 SO ul eee rey ets tas 
BT bse OLUm Dia eae et yee ane eee te | Son mean) wera nee ames: “ee ey og 1 Boe eerie eerie ese 
Twenty-Five Years 
(CEiDeKC HO) canned otis Ras ame eh cenl ea Biake: oR dad he ied fae A Ela, SI fe Ns AAR a ei eo | ea 5 685 
QU De Cone e retre ettsns rate ewe | eee hy 7 aed es Cee er ee Nene ee eee i aL Ne 3 624 
Oca Omer ime etn ec eP tie ere tee el a ee, I ca ls or ae Ae fea Obs eee 2 61 
Total Establishments and 
WVODKErS pecan Mapa. iO) | 2h Gate} 29 | 2,606 23 1,792 51 4,762 5 685. 








(1) Includes one establishment requiring nine months of service and another, two years. 


(?) An intermediate provision of two weeks was given by two establishments, one requiring one year and the other 
two years. 


TABLE 6.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


















































Number of Holidays Observed by 
Establishments Total 
; Dave Estab- Wage 
2 11 /lishments | Earners 
PB andé | (eho Pt IO aa 
Establishments paying for: 
EL OIG ane gee Me ws sfeutae c eteems eae once ae 27 Rare ee ck 1 eh eee lees ee 4 340 
ZRELOLUUCAY 8 aap tee rise Eos one ee hoe oe ret rete an oeadlh cee, Di Nes heaton ae 2 87 
3 TPA eee tA ee Seles poten: Rares fe carin i Me ee nen 3 ‘lad eee 1 5 267 
4 PAF ASR oie ae eee ee em Re MAE ety ed SM ga 7k he Se Meaty VER ERR 2 301 
5 ee ye on eae hee I A Dy leet at: 1 a Wa ESE ace reer ee 3 301 
6 AS PO beatae earns re ee ae ea des cul bey yee 1 1 UG [ete ee 4 573 
i Mr ph Ossie tt aeareeeh cnet eee ke SAP RNG DOM ae can eA ial ey gee se 1 1 1 16 1, 432 
8 ES Ss ae er eet ae ee IR ee ie A 34 Its eve eens | See 35 3,451 
9 See ER herr: oe eee re 5 Fh eR IN A er Mn ee el Eta i ine LE 3 124 
10 oA |= oR tise oer ep CaP EN sd i Ca (een A, AD ence 1 90 
Total Establishments paying for: 
EAN IS KONG Washes s Gots do bed oo 0 oka aco deen ¥ 2 74 13 42 11 3 2 ie 6, 966 
Total Establishments not paying for Holidays....|......]...... 1 1 1 Li ears 4 273 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays....... 2 2 14 43 12 4 2 79 7,239 
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Statutory Holidays, Table 6. Holidays 
reported observed varied between 1 and 13, 
and all but four per cent of the workers 
received pay for one to ten of the holidays 
observed. 

The most common number of holidays 
both observed and paid for were eight with 
this policy reported by 34 establishments, 
employing 47 per cent of the workers. 


Shift Work.—There were a total of 926 





third shift during the survey period in the 
industry. The majority of these shift 
workers were on the second shift of a two- 
shift operation. 

Most of these workers were in estab- 
lishments giving a wage differential for 
shift work and the amounts were reported 
in different ways, either on an hourly, shift, 
weekly or percentage basis. Differentials 
ranged from 5 to 20 cents per hour and 


wage-earners reported working a second or from $2 to $440 per week; in a few 


TABLE 7.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE JOB PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


es aan er 














: Maritime * ° : Saskat- British 
— Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Manitoba Bien Alberta Columbia 
Number of Establishments... . 244 9 59 115 20 9 13 19 
Employees 
Wage Earners 
Maller) ot eadaets score 7,096 145 1,397 4,197 684 165 141 367 
Hema leseeerean cane 2,556 76 597 1,435 239 55 45 109 
Motel ecsecte tebe 9, 652 221 1,994 5, 632 923 220 186 476 
Office Employees.......... 3, 283 65 706 1, 923 243 108 48 190 
Otel eaeecesr ee 12 ais} 286 2,700 7, 505 1, 166 328 234 666 


* Includes one establishment in Prince Edward Island, four in Nova Scotia and four in New Brunswick. 


TABLE 8.—_AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE JOB PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1948 


Se a ee aE 







Average Wage Rate per Hour 


ec 


Locality Compositors 
Machine Pressmen Book- Bindery 
and Hand binders Girls 
pe eaten Pra See Roy See ee RE el ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia 

DSHS eo, Jeadie ae cae oleh OA COURS U tute: Bub a Greco -99 -97 -81 “41 
New Brunswick 

Sa trit: TOUS ee a hoe rene ee stots ates 1-06 1-02 91 40 
Quebec 

Montreal: cogetiein cicadas Sit bee eelselnaees 1-30 1-19 oil? 58 

Quebec. psioee ec. o toe seen ve eens or err 99 97 87 33 
Ontario 

PLATO ee ee ee a os alone Gis oe 1-35 1-34 1-26 -70 

lanes a kano ooooeo aocae otopannDdas a SOUR acC 1-18 1-22 1-10 -50 

C) Gb aera ais Soo esto ar ante wenate Ga 1-11 1-05 -95 47 

PD ORONLG!. to) sae eruIe ee a Ge ea ease ele seeeretenens 1-38 1-32 1-29 71 

VVC SOL ee en tar ae beer tech orake. eterno tase tener tconter 1-36 1-23 1-18 59 
Manitoba 

Wintii pees... Aer os air oe cee aces os geet Ree 1-25 1-18 1-16 60 
Saskatchewan 

Regine) 2. cic ee cca aeons oes oe me wat erre nines 1-31 1-27 1-10 -61 

Oe oleatOon su. ae aoe te otis ko eRe ee ees 1-39 1-35 1-30 (a) -52 
Alberta 

Cale any.ce eae si tard = oe Geo ie em eeORri 1-35 1-34 (a)1-00 67 

A rion Tomatoes «hee 0 aietece lar sees slarmemions Bent ee 1:33 1-34 1-30 65 
British Columbia 

V ATCOUVOT! See e fee nite ee ores acto eats oe oes 1-43 ho sire 1-40 “81 

Wie LOr ie. cat vr eee oie ee es ately rete wie deat 1-45 1-40 (a)1-31 -85 


(a) 1947 rates. 
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instances either 75 or 90 cents was 
reported paid per shift, and on a percentage 
basis, the amount ranged between 10 and 
17-2 per cent. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—FProvision for sick 
leave with pay was reported by 25 of the 
79 establishments, affecting 1,590 workers. 
Seven establishments reported group insur- 
ance plans in effect and the others, in 


reporting sick leave with pay, gave varying © 


provisions such as, “at employer’s discre- 
tion”, “dependent on length of service and 
illness”, “to old employees”, and another 
reported allowing two weeks after two years 
of service. 


The Job Printing and 
Publishing Industry 


By 1948, the increase in average wage 
rates in this industry over comparable rates 


in 1939 was 65-4 per cent with an increase 
of 16:2 per cent over 1947 rates, as shown 
below. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
1039 Bi cee eect ae 100.0 a 
LOA PRie ee wien Ohrtene 101.4 1.4 
104 ete ee ae io 105.9 4.4 
LOA Sore as wees 110.6 4.4 
1043 Weteer ies ete es 113.8 2.9 
1044 are eutas 114.9 1.0 
LOAD ee res einai io 2.4 
1946 sae ri: eee 129.8 10.3 
1 2 Re ee on 142.4 9.7 
LOAR ee ee EA shee 165.4 16:2 


Returns from 244 establishments in this 
industry, which includes the publication of 
books and weekly newspapers, were used. 
The total employment figure of almost 
13,000 workers is broken down into 3,300 


TABLE 10.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE JOB PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Cee eee eee ee 





After Daily Hours 











Only After 
Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to Saturday 
Friday 
Est. |Workers| .Est. |}Workers| Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers 
Total Est. and Workers....... 208 | 8,627 208 | 8,627 36 1,025 244 | 9,652 244 9,652 
Time and One-Half (1) 

@anddaue an cece (2)193} 8,440 | (8)157 | 6,821 36 1,025 (4)38 1,387 (5)47 1,133 
Maritimes.se cee acetic 5 152 6 SOM Pravetene-stallereraeaie's S 1 47 147 
Quebechiie se eee 50 1,800 33 1,302 8 178 il 39 5 204 
Ontario ssa hece eee 89 | 5,041 75 | 4,014 17 497 SON ines. O97 31 653 
Manitoba se tcoseasrrte noes 13 631 13 631 6 284 1 136 3 40 
Saskatchewan.............. 8 212 5 109 (6)1 8 1 sob eet ce Pa gS cacsc, 
Al bertanirnen meee ie ern 10 156 9 150 3 30 1 (Ae een Pend edd 
British Columbia.......... 18 448 16 426 1 28 3 53 4 89 

Double Time 

Canada ey a! Saat ies cine [ore ce Are iene 28 173311 | eer are serra 153 | 7,048 160 6, 803 
i Ehganbssle ahaa atic, nat oe eee Ol roa Om nett io ne omer nia caae a |iecoa dius olla cams aoc bomoidan 4 110 2 42 
Alita eT eRe Ge ORME An auc epol bak aah aod tien docs 15 Pe DARI Wy Ao hey cell Pesan ere 48 1, 746 48 1, 660 
COHCATION. erties th oecroee cl pea eeage rail eater ers 8 WES Ra ee ait doeeroe Gi Ih Bytes! 64 3, 736 
WES] GO Dek ee eee cl et ee esas Pea cradle CIA cea eentect| nut chapercetealll Weare ycallexabe te sysret 12 602 11 590 
Saskatche walls nme ie nse allan bene 3 TOSI sees eee Se eet ee 8 212 9 220 
HME YS) gis cae eevee oe Heer eee te IR a ate [toes ren sav amine coed cl Ioacetars oll Kaeo boar Plowing ot 10 169 12 180 
British, Columbians seas sere eter 2 PPAR ah el Ut Nib es Perec 14 371 14 375 

Double Time and One-Half and 

Triple Time (*) 

aT Cayenne tees ai] parce haber tf ee Pre arta fas ever trey sactal| avevonerereeeies | ceacons reneRewel | otewercitersel | esreterareisr: leiore’el etstaks 6 7s 
(Biel ote aera Aintree Cilicia on ciaa:+|lecercccdhlraneneccial mooinice Hl ne occe a0 biset occ! Isao oo cr oll amen >codl ides tos 1 31 
ONCATIO de ei Seecen tec Sn ecasens a | teen weet | Weteiraeet ce te(eeteaeettevatel li tepekeceverete | ofetes syeteline) | eters fenetetels 5 680 

No Premium Pay (8) 
Ganada vee edecce eee eaTeer 15 187 23 LUE corr oma Kio asec 53 1,222 31 1,005 


() Includes one establishment (47 workers) reporting a rate of time and one-quarter. 
(2) 58 of the establishments (3448 workers) reported payin g double time after the first three or four hours of overtime. 


(3) 55 of the establishments (3040 workers) reported paying double time after the first three or four hours of overtime; 
one other establishment (53 workers) reported paying its lithographers double time. 


(4) Two establishments (125 workers) reported double time, and another (60 employees) triple time after three hours. 


(°) One establishment (13 employees) reported double time after three hours, and two (65 workers) reported paying 
double time for work on five of the nine holidays observed. 


(6) Double time after three hours. 
(7) Four of these establishments (526 workers) reported triple time. 
(8) Includes establishments paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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office and 9,700 other workers (Table 7). 
Office workers are not included in the 
information that follows. 

More than one-half of the establish- 
ments employed less than 25 workers each 
although they included only 17 per cent 


of the total number of workers. The four 
unions represented were the International 
Typographical Union (AFL-TLC), the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America 
(AFL-TLC), the International Brotherhood 


of the total number of workers. Another of Bookbinders_ (AFL-TLC) and the 
46 per cent were in 97 establishments Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
employing between 25 and 100 workers each (CIO-CCL). 


which meant that nearly two-thirds of the 
workers were located in establishments 
employing less than 100 workers. 

Of the 244 establishments whose returns 
were analysed, 150 reported some form of 
collective agreement in writing in effect in 
their establishments, affecting 58 per cent 


Wage Rates, Table 8.—Substantial in- 
creases in wage rates in the Job Printing 
and Publishing Industry took place 
between 1947 and 1948. Compositors and 
Pressmen in Victoria, at $1.45 and $1.40 per 
hour in 1948 were receiving the highest rates 
in any of the 16 cities shown in the table, 


TABLE 11.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE JOB PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 1948 




































































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers} Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers! Est. |Workers 
No Specified Service 

GanaGdawee ween soho seer ck 3 38 1 29 2 31 1 DO er aes hee Ae neece & 
OntariOsas ion ae Ne oars ces 2 16 1 29 il 9 1 PAN | ea ene tee ddl ey AE A pe 
IWATA OLE ret ai Sae ooh nmeeee 1 PN A Wed tA Sallie Rey ee 1 VLA (ane, See Das ceed) Ae ean OL iE 

6 Months Service 

Ganacdasenrnet tite tack ates 16 2 AT eek ee eal 11 BO eee ee Eaee cate lea eee | PTR 
MMietrea tta OS) ety os hele ease eet 2 SA py es Oi Ea WY es ate Bae 2 A (ei Re Arete career ect ie cee ert i car 
@nbariOncne aoe cose artes ce 9 PAST topes Pare aaa koe een oe 6 LSOU Rea seo es we AMER TR pein a 
IM RanabheO\ S¥)y,). aerate beac 3 TOUS pa 2 meen eee tee 5 EUs ER Sela toy meer | Bai Meer el en ewe 
INUGS Gee Roe Geen 2 SOB | epee eee ae Meee opens sees eee ceen ey SS cia cmt Sud ATi | See ae der OO ee 

One Year (1) 

Wana area ee coke hoes earns (2) 184 7,818 39 1,281 99 | 2,789 40 UWS Ie [irae Rape mae Bake 
Via rai GSinca gers atictere ees ce 6 AAA Rea pies ave, ee ak a ee 4 LOS |e mervage eye lt ae devil ieee Beng | Se le 
Quebec 50 1,585 9 409 45 1, 234 5 PAV atin (Sipe Saat ie bn 
OunGarion sen torts cs 88 | 4,751 15 568 29 698 18 GOB) Tee Se ese ae ee 
MEDIO San oe oon esaue coe 16 SOO ieee 2 tae eee 15 GO oe a ees Gos ee Mepis tia hes aaa 
Saslea be Weywalieneen tment loon ee 9 a) TION, Boley be Bee 9 DDO sie Stara eecee: ren rate oe 
AUD entae enna cckat a eee ows if 112 4 ASAE Dope scal A eet 6 1a Ween cohen cee Woks Cee aee ats 
British Columbians... see. 17 436 My 40 6 90 2 AO hea et ak I ne See 

Two and Three Years 

(Gana claw ee tees | tuanche ola e if ATP ae evn ees || ete, sects cee 16 QSOs eee ian seal een ere 
JAI rt RL RT STSIS crepes Net es. ey arora Res oy caer eee 1 LFA Nese ce Bac tReet line Cocactrea 2 GO ler ears emcee cee 
QUT SEG: dicus Soe ecto Ace Ses ot ol [ery RNR te ei UAC de be a Ae ge oa 1 SAD Ree ete art | eae eae 
Ongar Ongena ec er ten reste cere eriere fll Peer eee Boe lee ee 6 UD ee erie | eens 
NUT OYSTER ict atsce cep Coty SCRE ee er ed font cas] oer kc oe Le a if ia hee ee ants a 

Five Years 

(CREDENCE sears. Sich enc Baas cee eh r Beee a Sed IS UR pee ested [ree (IP A 45 PAOD Ey he ee, Ske a FM Ee oe Men 
QTE CHa tert teeter a | eee oer eee I eee ore Ik tins | gliadin tects eee aoe 1 NG Seeks ok | eee 
COLLIE OEP ET aren VCE ea ogee ome | Recmermrtes Menace INS dS. We lll ce Ral Ci B 2 43 Dr AOA Meee ees OL eee 
TEV ert tshat Okey hutia ad] ove haya carpdeee et [eens es Avtar eyes eh ceed iemestea nee aed by eetecgec bods Ines, Pena oe 1 SOM eee eee ne 

Ten Years 

(C2N1e. C UMer i eae GN a ee mans al ee eR NC Or tak Zeal seep eis cla a Nate UN ae gS pE 13 443 1 113 
INIT OTR WAOYESIE o's de rece cts a eed A ee een hee eet eee | Oa: OO ed Rees Set ei ae 1 IR Peer wen erie ty, 
QUREY SYEYO)s sec Sea crsca Leet eck nr (Oe ee ccg tN erent > cate nr Nera, Mee 1G ae Deane cont (sl 1 RDA oe ae ran Reis eek 
OUT ATI OM ne we ay cary tees | hoy wet Meee eA as AAU Lege wl ee evi Lg Fe Ta 2 OOe lop tete ean 
IBEICiShe@ olum bianee 5a yeele Mere men Ale (Route Cem alate Aisle Se Velie ove me 9 197 1 113 

Twenty-Five Years (3 
anada. bi > Sateen eee : RT ever eessetor alae acre te | ee eey esc | ese cea Rate taae | Resta aece el Rea ey cite | cere es (4) 16 1,883 
OG OCR EMr En heh tenes tS MeO ee EAC Arad (RED Selon lene. ORE ae Ter (ete eee bas le 6 335 
CEI Be Bc Gia tae mea semelagi yt Maa apa aie cea 5) i rena Oe ae ge 8 ei ae, (a nen en 9 1,412 
WV ATRABY Oz cic oucubeche ASO Eee eine to Reece La eee eee cs mee Shee ol gla hae ASR erick Ue eee A ere OnE Aa Ae i 136 
AUTOR YEH Uren ee ee 203 | 8,295 4] sor IG | Be abel 115 | 4,509 17 1,996 





(1) Includes two establishments (136 employees) with service requirements of 10 or 11 months. A ope: 
(?) Two of these establishments (201 employees) reported giving an initial vacation of two weeks to their litho- 


graphers. 


(8) Includes one establishment (387 workers) with a service requirement of 30 years. 
(*) Includes one establishment (203 workers) reported giving a maximum vacation of one month after 25 years of 


service. 
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following increases of 15 and 10 cents binders’ rates showed an average increase 
per hour respectively. For Bookbinders, of about 11 cents, and those for bindery 
Vancouver rates were highest, at an girls seven cents over 1947 levels. 


average of $1.40. In 18 of the 16 cities Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
1948 rates for Compositors and Pressmen [able 9.—Weekly hours ranged between 
were 10 cents or more higher than in 40 and 45 with a few comparatively small 
1947, the average increase for the 16 centres _ establishments reporting a longer work 
amounting to 13 cents per hour. Book- week. Of the 244 establishments covered, 





TABLE 12.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE JOB PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 1948 
















































Number of Holidays Observed by Establishments Total 
Days Estab- 
3 4 5 6 u 8 9 10 11 12 13 lish- |Workers 
ments 
oder aS paying 
or— 

(MIBKOICEK AS concnnonclpaonaalleschial>oovedaabdo cleasone Ess (aap aat yal Sey eae al becaetora| crn Sg 5 73 

WISIGMWOE Ma cacanonoacl\seboeulloocou|leccuoclloncoae 1 ial ec bec eiteiy cll ered thon ae cleaned 2 66 

3 Tg a ete cet ae Sa gtosre las mrecll aaconctar 2 4 7 Mal ace ee tall ie spon sea 14 216 

4 ie Mouse banecte Be eres eee eat 2 Woe eS Alle as allleanci ero onl Rac ceehie, cy Giore- ates 7 190 

5 £6C Oe AR ee ey a, cytes al estes Sialeeisst 1 4 12 Ale | eee ae ee | Sept 26 940 

6 CO tie | hrcor hietl cocnaeacen | aerate: 1 2 By leona cic Ti: See | Seeks | oc 16 465 

il SCT ARNEL SL ees calleerang al caaboeestelltchere etic (1)41 3 2 Dis eee. 1 1 50 iL pee 

8 LP ay ee es Rye eed eens orale ete a5 ooo ouee © ODE Nain oy ec 1g) eR Ale | Wevcerse lace 93 5, 033 

9 RCP cei ee tal Ste teil eee Wes Ph a enen ard teenage | oxeeorne's | srk aoe iL | Reeeneecneel hepeeeatan bea creer 15 321 

10 Tiel ie Tee oll ee ena os Cree ee Pile Cool earl eaoc-ol itnco a Git | eet] Scares 2s | eters = 6 71 

11 G2) TS TE OR se alll sla bytes cl aicrcho. cual Fea coomual lnnencvacn. oll lS oye aNee, Cea ls allan cab 4 265 
Total Establishments 
payng for 1 or more 

Hlolidaysy.. ssaseaene = 3 3 8 10 49 | 114 33 11 4 2 1 238 9,362 
Total Establishments not 

paying for Holidays..|...... dale sae LAr rere 1 1 1 ere LF eee 6 290 

Total Establishments 
Observing Holidays.. 3 4 8 11 49 | 115 34 12 4 3 1 244 9,652 


(1) In one establishment (53 workers) lithographers observed and were paid for one extra holiday. 


TABLE 13.—SRIFT WORK IN THE JOB PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, 
BY WAGE EARNERS 1948 


Two-shift Three-Shift Total 
Operation Operation Workers 
—————_——_— on 

2nd Shift 2nd Shift 8rd Shift | Shift Work 


Wage Rate Differentials 





ac ge a er A a 


TOts LL ANUTO DEOL WOLROMS. cece im aieis eters Gre ini aly 366 49 3D 450 
No Differential 

OCs Cn abe a ee ete Os Re de eA eo 57 10 10 i 
QOile beets Ge orc. etl Eka pie ae mine stl c Wh ey Ure a en ae a Ree oe 11 
CNCATIOLS oot law e Aas a «ae eae eee tinker 46 10 10 66 

Five Cents per Hour 

COST its Ce PL a Rye Se EOS SR ea kha ae Seone ay tent! 2 13 17 32 
Marto ba soi ee eee 2 ein meas ats al ante ey « 13 i7/ 30 
British oliumib ia eee er ee ete ort aber ERY abe fecer tag oe lm ene GR ien Ac 2 

Ten Cents per Hour (?) 

Carrel Beth al cher ere rete: ease ee iota eatintse Wetuaid conieane DAMA INP ee a eae gel bee er At mee eyo on 
IMAGO Det ee ere ee ee et aes a oie eer nce wan: Lea Gk ate re te Lehi creat eotcast 6 
British Columb iassaacre ties ieee steer: LER Ta he eee a eR oe seers 16 

Fifteen per Cent 

COAT Ue Wages eae A ED Ai ROO a ST Pe ocean 285 26 8 319 
Quebec FRAP AN rant et etl rae Oe Seinen Led 8 Sian 37 7 2 46 
ODEATION le Cee Oe ero a eee otonns 243 19 6 268 
Manito ben iti cere are ete ts eaten cencne obee kor: P| Ae Reine i gel Penance. reer 5 





(1) Includes one establishment paying 123 cents per hour. 
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204 reported a five-day week and these 
employed 92 per cent of the total number 
of workers. A five-day, 40-hour week was 
reported by 167 establishments, employing 
78 per cent of the workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 10. 
Time and one-half for overtime during the 
work week and double time for work on 
Sundays and observed statutory holidays 
was the general rule. In two cases, double 
time and one-half was reported for work on 
hohdays and in another four instances, a 
rate of triple time was in effect. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 11.—All the 
establishments reported giving vacations 
with pay. An initial vacation of one or 
two weeks with pay was reported, with the 
majority recelving one week after one year 
of service. 

There were as many establishments 
reporting a maximum vacation of two weeks 
as one week; the establishments reporting 
a maximum vacation of one week included 
one-third of the workers while there were 
47 per cent of the workers in those giving 
two weeks, usually after five years of 








service. A maximum of three weeks was 
reported by 16 establishments and one 
month by another, in all but two cases after 
25 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 12.—All the 
establishments reported observing some 
statutory holidays, ranging between three 
and 13 and all but six paid for one to 11 
of those observed. 


The most common number of holidays 
observed and paid for were eight with 92 
establishments, employing 51 per cent of 
the workers, on this schedule. Another 14 


_ per cent of the workers were in 41 estab- 


lishments observing and paying for seven 
statutory holidays. 


Shift Work, Table 13.—A total of 450 
workers were reported on shift work during 
the survey period with the majority of 
employees on the second shift of a two- 
shift operation. 

Most of the shift workers were in estab- 
lishments reporting a shift differential of 
15 per cent. In a few other instances, the 
differential was five, ten or 12% cents per 
hour. 





TABLE 14.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY, 1948 

















Nova : Prairie | British 
cea Canada Scotia Quebec | Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

Ehotal Fista blishments..ovs<ascs se. 2: 76 2 15 47 6 6 
Wage Earners 

VL aC ae eps ae ket 5 Sch cbs & 5, 262 53 1,469 3,189 353 198 

Brava le ee a dat rn) te ene Nisin 2,213 12 385 1,697 72 47 

OCA ey erent eas teak 7,475 65 1,854 4,886 425 245 

ince sbatiin ona See oe as 1,719 25 329 1,266 61 38 

Total Mmployees:...0.<.+ +. 9,194 90 29183 6, 152 486 283 





TABLE 15.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norz.—Of the 76 Establishments used, only four with 129 workers operated on a six-day week. 











Canada Nova Ontario Prairie British 

















Scotia Provinces Columbia 
Standard Weekly Hours Estab- Werke Estab- Worle. Estab- Worle. Estab- Work- Estab- Werke Estab- Work- 

lish- lish- lish- lish- lish- lish- be 

ers ers Ss 

ments ments ments ments ments ments 

Oe Baws NOT ea ee 5 PAPA an aerate (eee ates il 44 3 1:40 eee ele eee ee 1 36 
CDEC Dis ye Aetna ee 60] 6,466 2 65 14} 1,810 35) 4,089 4 293 5 209 
LA, fin Seo, Cre No 3 PHRG kate arena sel ese Meucsal ME cack teal ease Rees 3 DD eres | neh os RN aoe ee 
cee (Cade. oe ee 1 aA A Ae ee Re [ae ce arial Ry ba hcl onl athe ae ain ot Ieee orate aoe 1 TaD ee rceoe laeetoseers 
CE era Mis ae eee ee 6 308 BEE Reel Sneian | heaet ell tee oe A 5 377 1 AlN eect tot ayes Ate 
EAD cobs. goto Oe re 1 0) [teeter eat | cere ete tae ion Le os 1 15) | meena rk Mente es te ose rt MIO ai 8 
otal sameness UG ee eco 2; 65 15] 1,854 47| 4,886 6 425 6 245 





(1) Five establishments reported a 373-hour week for Photo-engravers. 
(2) This establishment reported a 40-hour week for Photo-engravers. 
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Sick Leave with Pay.—Only in 19 cases 
was sick leave with pay reported. Group 
insurance plans were in effect in a few 
establishments and the others reported 
giving sick leave with pay for a stipulated 
length of time which varied from one to 13 
weeks and in one instance, part payment 
was reported for an illness after a service 
with the company of six months. 


The Lithographing and 
Photo-Engraving Industry 


An analysis of working conditions has 
been made from 76 returns received from 
employers across Canada, covering 9 200 
employees (Table 14). The information 
given below refers only to the 7,500 pro- 
duction workers. Figures on wage rates for 
1948 in this division are not available. 

The size of establishments covered ranged 
from one employing five workers to 
another with 589 workers. Thirty-five of 
the establishments employed less than 50 
workers each and another 30 employed 
between 50 and 200, these 65 establish- 
ments accounting for 51 per cent of the 


workers. Another 20 per cent were in 
establishments employing between 200 and 
300 workers. 

More than half the workers were 
reported by 56 of the establishments to be 
affected by collective agreements in writing. 
The majority of these workers came under 
locals of one or more of six unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour 
while another portion were covered by the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 15.— 
Hours ranged between 373 and 45 with 60 
of the 76 establishments’ (87 per cent of 
the workers) on a five-day, 40-hour week. 
There were only four establishments work- 
ing a six-day week of either 433 or 44 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 16.— 
Time and one-half was the usual rate paid 
for overtime Monday through Friday while 
for Saturday work the rate varied between 
time and one-half and double time, with 
one establishment reporting triple time. 
For overtime on Sundays and holidays, the 


TABLE 16.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE LITHOGRAPHING AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY, 1948 











After Daily Hours 






































Only After : 
Monday to Saturday Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates By Friday ea eh) 
Region 
Esta b- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Workers lish- Workers | lish- Workers lish- Workers lish- Workers 
ments ments ments ments ments 
Totals: icceieseeee. 68 6,770 68 6,770 8 705 76 7,475 76 7,475 
Time and One- 
Quarter (1) (1) 

Gana daw teecse son 2 54 2 54 1 215 1 215 1 215 
Ontanon tosses: 1 5 1 215 1 215 1 215 
Prairie Provinces 1 49 1 AGEN pee oe cat | See chee. v shhtuk rset areroces |e vealts lopensarereuel 's evenceksb ota tll cee Leese 

Time and One-Half | (2) 

@aqnadauanae nec 62 6, 602 30 3,799 6 299 5 361 7 186 
Nova Scotia..... 1 L353 Wo) | Aaa re St SB ap ode 1 (Dag eee ee a aeeaece Rito eres ree ce cates 
Quewecten pees: iy 1,532 Hi 1,076 2 131 2 203 2 61 
Ontario, eee 39 4,417 19 2,489 3 156 3 158 5 125 
Prairie Provinces 4 355 2 [55 oi ee eee we arenes eI amie eer awoke are acuta) ersteyerenorsteta eneneteteir toda 
British Columbia 6 245 2 gd eee eee NNN ee Se ee co Peer ee pro ollllorcus 20. O.orawl 0 oor o.oo 

Double Time 

(Gann dae eal ee leet eraic 31 2,759 1 191 ou 6,517 51 5,343 
IN foie te oreey, ue Mal manos sprites Golearea 1 FO Gites ras dene |e otelesanal ote 2 65 2 65 
(OVI Ofte on h Se aoe lengonn as ool |boean dlc 4 412 1 191 ie 1,607 11 1,559 
ONPATAO Sete ers (och epee ecto 20 1 NODS sie acral stereo 2 4,196 29 3, 182 
Prairie Provin Ces!|. tjecceee le oases oe 2 DOO eee eel eke ee 5 404 3 292 
Britishe@ ol umilora)| eerie oem! Cee: 4 166215 Wc eons | aca aus te 6 245 6 245 

Triple Time 

Ganda eee Heel eae ores | eee ace 1 CY ee ce eRe | OP Oe 2 i\ 44 10 1,504 
(OIttS of:(ohy ean oom nose mao ewe cts aco 1 rT Rn ry ee At st oor gS 1 44 2 234 
CON CEID en y d ec BA oo Wiare nes teeth paces Mis Siallsjoen decide s (epee cie.gs aN aha wero RIeM Sano gigs 21) Sere Partie Uf i200 
JES Py Pate I SadaniateKOecils su deldlnnsonodn ollacneveocnllSossooedalbysomd co sul/mreppediolloupagdoddiboncoacmc 1 63 

No Premium Pay 
(anagem cee 4 114 4 ta: Set es ee, a Sc 12 338 of 227 











(1) One establishment reported paying time and one-half for the second four hours of overtime and double time there- 


after. 


(2) In several instances, establishments reported paying double time after the first three or four hours of overtime. 
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usual rate was double time; ten estab- with pay was reported by all the estab- 
lishments employing 1,500 workers reported _lishments, with 59 per cent of the workers 
a rate of triple time. in those establishments giving one week. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 17.—An A maximum vacation of two weeks with 
initial vacation of either one or two weeks pay was reported by 58 of the establish- 





TABLE 17.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE LITHOGRAPHING AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY, 1948 







































































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required = = 

Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish Workers | _ lish- Workers lish- | Workers | lish- Workers 

ments ments ments ments 

No Specified Service 
Canada (Ontario only)................. 1 76 2 17 1 76 2 17 
Six Months 

ana cl anpecur tne ates octane eal 9 1,039 1 PALS Vege AREA Sct decne 1 29 
OM EATIGO rae 8 eye ont wS HED Secs 7 940 1 PAUEN IS cenit Seu REGS (eg ta te 1 29 
Erairicee Lovin cessa eerie 1 Obi Ree Seal Crexdl cso oo ere eee uaee |e meen ree (Pome are merce SNES oases 
isvoqneley Clolkitanlorey. csnaeecocdoneuagec 1 OR EES sees wae iste a eae ceed cae ca are | eee Sates |" Meat otal ars |G a ee Oe 

Ten Months 

CANA Ae meen ea eis A nic cleat crea etcioae 2 DOSE ised meee tame [isso cece otal heer re mae en lta Mearhaer ciel eveeaat ar eee | eae ee Ree 
Ontario meer ee ee ry ee ee oe 1 US a RON We OR wa CaePeercee callin aor ieee d Ue Caner loll cae coer. | Re ene ane 
IBTAaIrie (erowaNCeSuats astern: sce. il A A ae |: Faso eRe area ge. | EN ORS SEN || hae eee ee | on 

One Year 

(WANA da meet ea en Be eae acne on, 32 3,051 (2) 29 3,055 17 983 (2)39 4,253 
IMKOWEMSIOOAES hee, ne roam bs ene ace 1 53 1 12 1 53 il 1 
Qe Crete ey ey ae eee 7 800 8 1,054 6 487 8 1,054 
ONCATIO See ee een ee a eet 16 1,787 19 1, 878 6 154 Di 2,977 
iPrattierero van Ces. cna eecien eee cee 3 202 1 111 1 137 2 174 
iByaTaein, Collennley en, orcconancamocounac 5 PAV) Saal erat ae en I a 3 152 i 36 

Two Years 

(CATIA CLAM Re ee tm hs et tn Ree Te | Ae ee gM A cement) Cee. | tr Rea STOn a 2 ae 5 481 
OUCAIT OER ere ee eee Eee lle oe oA ASTOR AoE Arek GO MOOTI Ed PA re fn eA gee a 3 416 
IEPAIVIGE ETON CCS ey wean eine iti Se) N mE nee. Mi thee Pree a Ne pe eal MABE eae ae 8 2 65 

Five Years (8) 

UD POE plas es oe ah ae Oe Ef Beak oy ge OP ae EEE Le ON Be ROS Ae a Oe eS (eRe as 7 iL ae 
(BYNES on b ciel cec tg Sibic kee et EN cs SRT nee mee em LSS Pac let Gan aed Aiea ge ne deed dd Teter ig 1 313 
QYNEDNA Cy, A opbfinstr © oa tO ENE Cee Nee aks Bealls ee cbs m2 | ch ESE le Ae lh a 5 750 
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(1) Six of ten establishments with 827 workers reported one week’s vacation to employees other than lithographers. 
(2) Five establishments employing 966 workers also had an extra provision of 3 weeks after 25 years of service, 

(3) Includes one establishment requiring 4 years of service. 

(4) Includes one establishment with 252 workers requiring 25 years of service. 


TABLE 18.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE LITHOGRAPHING 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING INDUSTRY, 1948 

















Number of Holidays Observed, 
By Establishments Total 
ee Days Estab- Wass 
lish- Earners 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 ments 
Establishments paying for 
IRET OIC a Veen tes Lk hte te earls ap ptt a as LY eae 1 1 ee ar cil ieeegeea 3 478 
PEL OLE BY Saehe ee Koma Ear ay ee Pe con eel iaeray Otte ere trend La erecta coestonn ete sesce 1 5 
3 HE fst ae OM RNAMO Dacre WRC oe eePRat Dae eae eet ec Cea Ears eect (eee Ree ea Lo aan eee 1 44 
5 oh AG Co Ree creat Rn a Rae, PST ae bee 1 2 OW eters | ere hate 8 436, 
6 De OEE? SP Oe LESLEY By Wee 1 te eer i 6 726 
7 Ce ris tle RLS De Me Sent A Be ih ee SA LOM Paar 2 tea ee an 12 1,632 
8 ree rn eet | eeceares [oem A Ovaliersnyn ces nee era lerranver > 40 3, 845 
9 NTR ee re ee fs | teil Whee [acs ceoteraltiste. avers yey A ae de ds 3 187 
10 CEE Sass Me ema: PME GRC Ry URE ear NR Cr PE RA an de LA PARI Sees 2 132 
Total Establishments observing and paying for 
Ola Viste thn nhc oh ran tee ome 2 4 11 45 11 2 ft 76 7,475 





ments, covering 86 per cent of the workers, 
given usually after one or five years of 
service. In five cases, a third provision of 
three weeks after 25 years was reported. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 18.—All the 
establishments reported both observing and 
paying for statutory holidays. The number 
observed ranged between five and 11 and 
those paid for varied from one to 10. 

More than half the workers were in 40 
establishments which reported observing 
and paying for eight holidays. Another 10 
establishments, employing 1,550 workers, 
observed and paid for seven statutory 
holidays. 

Shift Work.—Twenty-eight of the 76 
establishments reported two-shift work with 


a total of 268 of the workers on the second 
shift during the survey DeTlOgs ane 
majority were in establishments paying a 
wage differential of 15 per cent. Other 
rates reported were five or 10 cents per 
hour and $5 per week as well as 10 and 20 
per cent. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—There were 35 per 
cent of the workers in the 18 establish- 
ments reporting some provision for sick 
leave with: pay. In seven cases, a group 
insurance plan was reported and the 
remainder gave varying conditions such as 
“paid by union”, “full pay to one month”, 
“depending on circumstances” or “only to 
long service employees”. 





HIRING AND SEPARATION RATES 


IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Basic data for the study of hirings and separations from 
employment were collected by the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission from 
some 46,000 Canadian business establishments im com- 
piling the Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Separa- 
tions. The main purpose of the Semi-Annual Report 1s to 
provide information, on geographical and industrial bases, 
on those aspects of employment which are of much concern 
to the Employment Service in its major role of supplying 
employers with workers and finding employment for unem- 
ployed persons. The data on hiring and separation rates 
as presented in the table are one phase of the information 
thus made available. 


Information on hiring and separation rates are published 
by the United States Department of Labour in the “Monthly 
Labour Review” and, in the United Kingdom since October, 
1948, in the “Ministry of Labour Gazette”. 


Since March, 1947, officials of the 
National Employment Service of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission have con- 


over, as reflected by rates of hirings and 
separations, is one type of employment 
information made available by the Semi- 


ducted semi-annual surveys of hirings and 
separations in Canadian business establish- 
ments. Data from these reports are used 
by the Employment Service in determining 
seasonal patterns of employment for the 
more than 200 areas served by its local 
offices; in anticipating and preparing for 
peak loads of work applicants and 
claimants; in gauging the effectiveness of 


employment service operations; and gener-' 


ally, in throwing light on the many aspects 
of employment with which the Employ- 
ment Service is concerned. Labour turn- 
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Annual Report—a phase of employment on 
which little or no information was available 
heretofore. 

Semi-Annual Reports of Hirings and 
Separations are required under the National 
Employment Service Regulations, 1948, 
authority P.C. 4060, in March and Sep- 
tember of each year. Establishments subject 
to report are those having one or more 
employees insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and employing, in all, ten or 
more persons except that all units of chain 


and multiple firms are subject to report 
regardless of the number employed in a 
unit. 


Survey Coverage 


In all, some 46,000 schedules are com- 
pleted and returned to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission semi-annually, the 
data being supplied, by sex, for each month 
in the six-month period. A copy of each 
schedule is sent to the local employment 
office in whose area the establishment is 
located while a second copy is forwarded 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which 
completes the tabulation of the data. In 
addition to the number of hirings and 
separations the report requires the number 
in the employ of the establishment at the 
beginning and the end of each six-month 
period, as well as at the end of each inter- 
vening month. 


A report presenting summary tables from 
the first four surveys has been issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
data for the most recent six months 
covered by the report (September, 1948 to 
February, 1949) must be considered as 
preliminary, since the tabulation is based 
upon returns from some 80 per cent of the 
establishments covered. However, special 
efforts were made to include all large 
establishments, sa that 92 per cent of 
covered employment is included in the 
preliminary tabulation. Consequently, only 
minor adjustments to the percentages pre- 
sented may be expected on the basis of 
later returns. 


Employment Analyzed 


With regard to employment, respondents 
are asked to include all persons on the 
payroll at the end of the month or, if 
more convenient, at the end of the payroll 
period immediately preceding the month 
end. Casual employees, defined as those 
employed for a particular job or jobs of a 
casual nature for a period of less than six 
days’ duration, are specifically excluded 
from the report. Part-time employees and 
those on short time are included among 
the employed as are those on strike or 
locked out unless they have separated from 
their employment. Employees on temporary 
lay off with definite instructions to return to 
work within thirty days are considered as 
still on the payroll and those absent on 
vacation (with or without pay) or because 
of sickness, accidents or other justifiable 
reason and who are expected to return to 
work, are included among those employed. 

Since the data are secured from estab- 
lishments, employees transferred from one 
establishment to another are generally 


reported as a separation from the estab- 
lishment from which they were transferred 
and as a hiring in the establishment to 
which they have been transferred. The 
term “establishment”, however, may be 
taken to include a group of units operated 
by one firm in an area, so long as the units 
are engaged in the same kind of business. 
Thus, a firm operating several chain stores 
in a city may, if it so desires, submit one 
report covering those units and many firms 
whose payroll records are maintained on an 
area basis report in this manner. A special 
arrangement has been made with the char- 
tered banks, which operate many branches, 
by which transfers from branch to branch 
are reported separately and are not included 
as hirings or separations. 

For purposes of this survey hirings, then, 
consist of the number of persons added to 
a payroll during a period (excluding casual 
employees) and separations consist of per- 
sons whose employment with an establish- 
ment has been terminated during a period 
and whose names have been removed from 
the payroll either because they have quit; 
been laid off, with no definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days; discharged ; 
or have separated for miscellaneous reasons 
such as marriage, retirement or death. 


Industries Included in Survey 


Industrially, the coverage of the survey 
is coincident with the coverage of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act with a few 
exceptions. Establishments having any 
insured workers complete the form for all 
their employees and therefore the non- 
insured in industries coming within the 
purview of the Act are included. On the 
other hand, crews of vessels engaged in 
water transportation and longshoremen and 
stevedores are, on the whole, excluded since 
the hiring practices for those engaged in 
these occupations are such that data com- 
parable with those secured for industry in 
general cannot be obtained for them. 
Logging is not included among the indus- 
tries presented in the table since the 
Unemployment Insurance Act applies to 
those engaged in logging only in British 
Columbia. Government service (except 
Crown Companies and certain special 
boards and agencies such as liquor commis- 
sions and hydro-electric commissions) is not 
included since plans have not yet been 
formulated*to obtain employment, payrolls, 
hirings and separations relating to regular 
government services. When these data 
become available they will be included. It 
should be noted that the rates shown for 
“all Industries” in the table refer to the 
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NUMBER OF HIRINGS ANP SEPARATIONS PER 100 PERSONS ON 
MARCH 1947 TO 

















Per Cent of Average Number on Payroll During the Month 
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“‘O”’ Indicates no one employed. 


1 Payroll figures used for each month are the average (mean) of the numbers on the payroll at the beginning and at 
the end of that month. ‘ 
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total of all establishments covered, includ- 
ing those industries not separately specified 
in the remainder of the table. 


Tabulations Explained 


The accompanying table presents the 
number of hirings and separations per 100 
persons on the payroll of the establish- 
ments covered. Payroll figures used for 
each month are the average (mean) of the 
numbers on the payroll at the beginning 
and at the end of that month. 

The monthly percentages provided for the 
industry groups represent, then, gross hiring 
and separation rates in the industry groups 
to which they relate. They provide rates 
against which those interested in separation 
and hiring rates for individual establish- 
ments can measure their own experience. 
In this way, the extent to which the labour 
turnover in an establishment is excessive 
may be ascertained, and then a further more 
detailed study carried on by those con- 
cerned may reveal affected areas and 
suggest possible remedies. 

Certain exceptional rates in the attached 
table require some explanation. The rela- 
tively high hiring and separation rates for 


the manufacture of wood products and 
paper products are due, at least in part, 
to the influence of certain saw and planing 
mills and pulp and paper plants which 
operate logging crews and do not submit 
separate reports for their operations in the 
woods. In “Recreation Service” the high 
rates of hiring and separation during the 
Spring and Summer months are caused by 
the seasonal operation of such enterprises 
as carnivals, amusement parks and other 
outdoor recreational facilities. The rela- 
tively high seasonal turnover in “Business 
Service” during the Summer and early Fall 
is due to the inclusion in this group of 
exhibitions and fairs. 


During the two-year period covered in 
this report the over-all hiring and separa- 
tions rates for all industries in Canada 
have demonstrated a general decline. As 
expected the normal seasonal fluctuations 
in employment are reflected in generally 
higher rates of hirings than of separations 
during the Spring and Summer months; a 
tendency toward equality in the Fall and 
early Winter; and generally higher rates 
of separations than of hirings during the 
Winter and early Spring. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment in Canada continued to exceed last year’s 
levels during the month of June. Expanding seasonal 
operations stimulated hiring activities in many fields, 
although the drought 1n some sections of Ontario and the 
Prairies reduced farm labour needs in that region and a 
few areas reported that construction work was not as great 
as was expected. General labour shortages seemed unlikely 
ths year, although a few shortages had arisen in the skilled 
building trades. Students were now entering the labour 
market in large numbers and, while their absorption into 
employment was more difficult this year, many had already 
found jobs by the first of July. 


The employment situation for Canada as 
a whole continued to be very favourable. 
Seasonal activities expanded further during 
June and employment was steadily rising, 
thus continuing to exceed last year’s levels. 
A few more workers were in the labour 
market this year, but unemployment in 
general remained at a low level. Labour 
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income was rising, both because of the 
additional persons working and the slight 
upturn in wage rates. Latest information 
indicated that a total of 607 million 
dollars was paid out in the form of wages 
and salaries during the month of April. In 
the labour-management relations field, the 
picture had brightened by the end of June 


with the termination of the four-month 
strike of asbestos mine and mill workers in 
Quebec. 

Seasonal operations dominated the 
employment scene at this time, especially 
this year with the relatively quiet situation 
in manufacturing. The extent of summer 
activity varied from industry to industry 
and from region to region. A large part 
of the seasonal demand for workers was 
concentrated in agriculture but this was 
much smaller this year, because of drought 
in some areas of Ontario and the Prairie 
provinces. The usual movements of farm 
workers, along with the small number of 
immigrants coming in for farm work, were 
expected to satisfy labour needs in agri- 
culture. Construction, while seasonally 
strong, had not yet reached its anticipated 
heights in the Maritime, Prairie or Pacific 
regions but full employment and some short- 
ages existed for skilled men, especially in 
the trowel trades. Unskilled workers, how- 
ever, had not yet been completely absorbed. 
An all-time record tourist trade was buoy- 
ing employment in the service industries 
throughout Canada and the number 
employed was expected to be well above 
last year’s level. 

The usual entrance of students into the 
labour market was taking place at this 
time. This year, the summer worker was 
finding it considerably more difficult to 
secure a job. Lack of experience, the 
short period of time available for employ- 
ment, and the decline in demand _ for 
temporary help, were all factors which 
assumed greater importance this year. 
Nevertheless, industries such as food pro- 
cessing, tourist resorts and mining had 
provided a sufficient number of jobs to 
absorb most university students. The 
high school student, a younger and less 
experienced worker, who is available for 
only two months of employment, felt the 
restrictions to a greater extent. Many of 
these students were using the facilities of 
the National Employment Service to obtain 
jobs, and through its efforts and continual 
job-hunting on their own, the majority of 
them will likely secure work during the 
coming summer. 


Industrial Analysis 


Crop prospects in agriculture at the end 
of June were, in general, at least up to 
average, except in the drought areas of 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces. Local 
sources of supply were expected to yield 
enough workers to take care of further 
requirements in most areas, although Dis- 
placed Persons were still needed in many 
scattered districts, and organization of inter- 
provincial movements of seasonal workers 


was again found necessary. About 200 
single beet workers were brought to Canada 
in June, in addition to over 500 single men 
and a few families for general farm work. 


Inter-provincial movements of farm 
workers followed last year’s pattern, but 
the number of workers involved has been 
smaller. About two hundred women were 
moved from the Prairie provinces to help 
in British Columbia fruit-picking in June 
and July. A small number of workers for 
haying operations were to be transferred 
to Prince Edward Island from the other 
Maritime provinces. The movement of 
hay makers to Ontario from the Prairie 
provinces and the Maritimes was under 
way, but the number of workers involved 
was not expected to reach last year’s total 
of about 1,100. In almost all of south- 
western Ontario, and in the Toronto area, 
the hay crop was below average, due to 
the severe drought, and there was little 
demand for labour. 


The labour supply in British Columbia 
was adequate in most areas. In the Fraser 
Valley, however, the strawberry crop was 
saved only after strenuous efforts to secure 
local labour, and by supplementing the 
work force with Prairie workers. A short- 
age of cherry pickers developed in the 
Okanagan Valley when picking started at 
the end of June. 

Employment in the mining industry has 
not been seriously affected by the recent 
fall in prices of base metals. Current prices 
for zinc, copper and lead, still well above 
those of the war and pre-war years, were 
high enough to make operations at current 
levels profitable. For the industry as a 
whole, labour demand and supply appeared 
to be in fairly even balance. Demand was 
still active enough to absorb the thousand 
men recently laid off in the nickel industry 
in the Sudbury area. 

The current adjustment of export markets 
to the United Kingdom and Europe will 
undoubtedly affect base metals to some 
extent. While the potential demand of 
these countries is great, dollar difficulties 
may make it impossible for them to import 
as much as they need. The recently 
announced cut in United Kingdom imports 
from Canada may affect copper produc- 
tion, since over 60 per cent of Canadian 
exports of copper ingots were destined for 
Britain. 

With the ending of the strike, produc- 
tion of asbestos was returning to normal. 
The strikers went back to their jobs on 
the understanding that wage rates and 
other issues would be submitted to arbitra- 
tion if further negotiations did not bring 
a settlement. 
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While employment in manufacturing 
was slightly higher this year than last, a 
diversity of trends was evident in the 
individual industries. Employment had 
expanded almost one-third in aircraft manu- 
facturing, with a corresponding decrease in 
shipbuilding. Other industries in which the 
trend of employment was slightly down- 
ward included those primary to food, which 
have been adversely affected by the declin- 
ing foreign market for flour; sawmills, which 
have been hard hit by the reduction of 
British orders; and containers, partly as a 
result of decreased demand by fish packers 
in British Columbia and vegetable canners 
in Eastern Canada. On the other hand, 
both textiles and clothing were thriving 
on a strong domestic demand, as were the 
furniture and electrical goods industries. 
Others in a strong position were the auto- 
mobile and parts industries, construction 
materials, and petroleum products. 


Several factors have been responsible for 
the cautious rate of employment growth 
now evident in the manufacturing industry. 
Much of the expansion of manufacturing 
facilities undertaken in the post-war boom 
had been completed and fewer new jobs 
were opening up. Moreover, contraction 
in domestic and foreign markets for the 
products of some industries has meant 
curtailment of hiring and even temporary 
lay-offs in some instances. Greater effi- 
ciency of the working force as a result of 
improved industrial techniques and reduced 
labour turnover had also contributed to the 
slower rate of hiring. 

The employment situation in the con- 
struction industry varied considerably in 
the different regions throughout the coun- 
try. In the Pacific, Prairie and Maritime 
regions employment, increasing seasonally, 
was not as high as at this time last year, 
and it was now anticipated that the peak 
would be below that of 1948. In the 
smaller centres of Ontario, the situation 
was somewhat similar, although larger 
cities such as Toronto reported only a 
sight decline from the same period last 
year. In contrast, reports from Quebec 
indicated that, as anticipated, the industry 
was expanding to a high level of employ- 
ment after a slow start. 


In general, labour demand and _ supply. 


seemed to be in much better balance than 
in previous years. The shortages of skilled 
workers which had appeared by this time 
in past years, was absent this year except 
in a few areas. Supplies of construction 
labourers seemed to be more than adequate 
to meet the needs of the industry. In 
those areas where emphasis had shifted to 


highways and public works projects, new 
heavy equipment had tended to reduce the 
demand for the unskilled labourer. 

Reports on early summer retail and 
wholesale trade indicated that sales have 
been somewhat spotty. Although dollar 
sales generally seem to be holding up, this 
was mainly apparent in the departmental 
stores. Some of the smaller retail outlets 
were reporting a decline in trade. Because 
of fear of falling prices, inventories were 
being kept at a low level and sales promo- 
tion activity was increasing. The normal 
seasonal increase of employment in trade 
was evident in most sections of the country, 
although it was not always as high as 
earlier anticipated. In many cases, this has 
been due to increased efficiency on the 
part of the sales organization, with more 
selective hiring possible, rather than a drop 
in sales. 

In British Columbia, wholesale and retail 
sales were reported to be at a higher level 
than at the same time last year. Some 
firms, however, were expressing a fear of 
over-expansion. In the Prairie provinces, 
the situation varied although generally 
sales were a little higher than a year ago. 
The uncertain crop outlook had made 
customers more wary of spending. In 
Ontario and Quebec, wholesale and retail 
trade varied from area to area while 
in the Maritimes, the normal seasonal 
advances did not take place. Movement 
in a number of seasonal lines was slow 
and credit buying increased. 


Regional Analysis 


Despite seasonal increases, employment 
in the Maritime region featured irregu- 
larities, with scattered pockets of unplaced 
workers. In the Summerside area of Prince 
Edward Island, considerable unemployment 
had developed from the early closing of 
some fish processing plants. Crop prospects 
on the whole were good but demand for 
farm labour was not expected to increase. 

In the fishing industry, the employment 
situation varied from area to area. A 
rough preliminary estimate. placed New- 
foundland’s 1949 fish output to the end of 
June at least 20 per cent below that of 
1948. Gaspereau fishing in New Brunswick 
provided work for increased numbers of 
workers, with a relatively steady market 
in the United States for this new catch. 
Processing plants were either on short-time 
or had closed much earlier than last year, 
except in the Halifax area where they oper- 
ated at capacity with full employment. 

About average activity prevailed in 
manufacturing in most areas, with some 
short-time being worked and one or two 
lay-offs threatening. Employment remained 
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low in the Halifax shipyards, despite a 
temporary halt in the progressive lay-off 
that began some months ago. In con- 
struction, seasonal expansion had been 
slightly less than expected although short- 
ages of skilled men developed or were 
foreseen during the month.  Unskilled 
workers, however, were unemployed in some 
areas. 

In the Quebec region, crop prospects 
were good in most areas although the 
demand for workers was relatively small. 
A few shortages of farm labour had 
developed in some areas. Construction 
work absorbed many during the month as 
activity gained momentum, but demand for 
labour had not yet created any pronounced 
shortage of workers. 

Mining activity was quiet. Labour was 
required only as replacements for normal 
separations. Semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers could be obtained locally in most 
cases, but skilled workers had to be sought 
outside the area. A shortage of experi- 
enced underground miners had developed. 
Production of asbestos continued its climb 
from the low point of the strike as the 
striking miners resumed work. 

The general picture in manufacturing was 
one of declining activity due to shortages 
of orders and vacation shut-downs. Some 
lay-offs occurred during June, and a few 
enforced shut-downs were expected to last 
two or three months. Shortages. of 
materials still affected the heavy industries. 

In the Ontario region, farm labour 
requirements had been reduced because of 
drought conditions: Early fruit and grain 
crops were average to poor but root crop 
harvest expectations were better. Workers 
were readily available in most localities, 
with scattered surpluses of unskilled help. 
Shortages of harvest help were foreseen, 
although they were not expected to be as 
great as in 1948. 

Packinghouse activity increased earlier 
than usual with the lack of pasturage 
forcing a rush of cattle to the markets. 
Heavy metals manufacturing was quiet. 
Shorter hours were being worked in some 
plants; a few lay-offs had occurred and 
still others were expected. Other manu- 
facturing, on the whole, maintained produc- 
tion and employment at a high level, with 
very low labour turnover. 

Construction activity in all branches was 
brisk, although seasonal expansion was less 
than anticipated. There was some turn- 
over among unskilled workers, and a 
definite shortage of skilled workers con- 
tinued, especially in the trowel trades. 


Crops in most areas of the Prairie region 
were progressing satisfactorily, despite poor 
starting weather. There was little difficulty 
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in finding adequate supplies of farm labour 
locally. In some areas of Western Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta where there were poor 
crop prospects, the supply of farm labour 
was greater than the demand. Relatively 
few workers had shown interest in the 
Ontario harvest excursion, but demand was 
less than usual. 

Construction activity was at a high level 
although shortages of skilled workers, 
especially carpenters and road equipment 
operators, plagued many contractors. Slow 
deliveries of cement held up work in some 
areas. The supply of semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour, while not generally exces- 
sive, was adequate in all areas. 

Short-time work and some lay-offs were 
the rule in flour milling. The meat packing 
industry continued its seasonal slack 
period, although increased activity was 
evident in some plants. The sugar refining 
industry was extending its work several 
weeks by importing sugar cane. Most coal 
mines remained on short-time, with a few 
increasing hours for underground workers. 

Seasonal activity continued brisk in the 
Pacific region although in some indus- 
tries employment did not expand as much 
as anticipated. Weather conditions hamp- 
ered fishing and forestry in some areas. 
There were some surpluses of unskilled 
men, but employment opportunities for 
skilled workers were generally more 
numerous than applicants. 

Heavy fruit crops created shortages of 
pickers in some areas. Workers were 
brought in from the Prairies as usual. The 
supply of other agricultural workers was 
adequate and longstanding vacancies of 
dairy hands were now being filled. 

Logging activity was seasonally high, 
although some temporary  shut-downs 
occurred due to fires and fire hazards. 
There was the usual high rate of turn-over 
in the smaller camps where conditions were 
unfavourable; a shortage of skilled workers 
developed in some areas. A number of 
smaller sawmills had shut down on account 
of fire hazards, excessive labour turn-over 
and costs. 

The high level of construction activity, 
especially on roads, continued to absorb 
skilled workers, where available, and short- 
ages had developed in numerous areas. In 
building construction, the high level of 
acitvity necessitated movement of skilled 
workers out of the Vancouver area to 
various parts of the province. 


Employment Service Activities 


Placements this season by the National 
Employment Service have exceeded all 
records for the past two and one-half years. 
A better balance between workers and jobs 


s 


has been largely responsible for this 
development. Jobs are fewer, but workers 
are more plentiful and better matched to 
employers’ orders. A placement rate of 
16,500 per week was established in May 
wtih a slightly higher total for the first 
weeks of June indicated in preliminary 
figures. The May total showed an 18 per 
cent jump over the previous month, and 
a 2 per cent rise over the same month 
last year. 

The changed labour supply situation was 
indicated in a number of ways. Numeri- 
eally, workers during 1949 have been 
registering at a rate about 5 per cent 
larger than in 1948, although the gap had 
closed to 3 per cent in May. A heavy 
backlog of applicants had built up early 
in the year, and while the rate of decline 
since the end of March roughly equals that 
of 1948 and numerically is much larger, 
there remained 147,000 unplaced at the end 
of June, a gain of 29,000 over the year. 

The increase in numbers has’ been 
accompanied by a slight change in the type 
of applicant available. Many of the 
registered applicants this year have been 
working short-time, about one out of eight 
as against one out of twenty last year. 
The workers, as a whole, have been of a 
steadier type with the decline in labour 
turn-over. More workers this year are 
skilled or semi-skilled; this category at the 
beginning of June accounted for 32 per 
cent of all applicants as against 29 per 
cent in 1948. The gain in this group took 
place among almost all industries, although 
it stood out particularly in construction. 

The level of job reporting had improved 
in recent months although in total, vacan- 
cies notified in 1949 were down 13 per cent 
from 1948. The male worker was affected 
most seriously, with reported jobs for 
women only falling 1-2 per cent. Labour 
shortages had developed in a few skilled 
trades by the end of May, and many of 
the service occupations. Some of the long- 


standing vacancies were placed in clearance 


but generally employers were not looking 
for help outside their immediate territory. 
Jobs in circulation were decidedly down 
from the number last year, almost entirely 


due to the disappearance of demand in 
Ontario. During May, just under 400 
transfers out of individual local office areas 
were effected each week. The majority of 
these were accounted for by the seasonal 
industries, construction, agriculture, mining, 
and food processing. 

Unemployment insurance claims during 
this period have not shown any significant 
gain in cases of protracted unemployment. 
While numerically larger this year, the 
proportion registered for three months or 
more at the end of May, had dropped from 
33 per cent of the total in 1948 to 29 per 
cent in 1949. Registrations of two-months’ 
standing remained relatively unchanged in 
proportion to the total. At the same time, 
those registered for a week or less had 
increased from 15 to 20 per cent of total 
claims. 

National Employment Service, in co- 
operation with the Dominion-Provincial 
farm labour committees, was carrying out 
its usual program of farm labour move- 
ments. Relatively few recruitment problems 
had developed this year as drought con- 
ditions and increased local supplies of 
labour had cut down markedly on the 
numbers required. 

Students as a group have been one of 
the first to feel the pinch of fewer jobs. 
With the emphasis on cost-cutting this year, 
many employers were re-arranging staffs for 
holidays or their busy season rather than 
hiring temporary help. Others were looking 
for more experienced workers, or ones who 
would be available for a longer period of 
time. Construction firms and offices showed 
considerable reluctance to hire summer 
workers but regular seasonal jobs in food 
processing, summer tourist camps, mining, 
and various outdoor activities were still 
largely filled by students. University 
students for the most part had been 
absorbed, but the outlook for high school 
students was not as bright. Their registra- 
tion which regularly swells applications in 
June, appeared to be the main cause for 
the rise of 3,000 in unplaced applicants 
during the last week in June, the first gain 
in unplaced applicants reported in four 
months. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 159-5 to 
160-5 between May 2 and June 1. 
increase established a new peak for the 
index and placed it 0:9 points above the 
previous high of © 19-6 recorded for October 


The. 


and November, 1948, and January, 1949. 
The May-June advance was entirely attrib- 
utable to a rise in the food index of 3-4 
points to 202-9. It was accounted for by 


-a further seasonal rise in meats combined 


with a number of other increases, the most 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1914 TO DATE 
(Base 1935-39—100) 
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impartant of which were fresh vegetables 
and oranges. The direction of the indexes 
of home furnishings and services and fuel 
and light was contrary to the total index 
and both declined 0-4 points to 167-7 and 
128-7 respectively. Clothing remained 
unchanged at 183-3 as did miscellaneous at 
128-4. In both of these groups scattered 
small increases and decreases balanced each 
other. The rent index remained at 122-4. 
June rent survey results now being tabu- 
lated will be incorporated in the July 2 
cost-of-living index. 

From August, 1939 to June, 1949 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 59-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all registered increases 
between May and June. Substantially 


higher prices for foods, notably seasonal 
increases for meats and vegetables, were 
responsible for the advances. Clothing and 
miscellaneous items recorded small scattered 
increases while home furnishings and ser- 
vices receded slightly at most centres. The 
remaining two groups, viz. rents and fuel 
and lighting, were unchanged at all centres. 

Composite city index increases between 
May 2 and June 1, 1949 were as follows: 
Montreal 2-9 to 164-6; Saint John 1-2 to 
157°2; Toronto 1-1 to 156-1; Halifax 1-0 
to 153-4; Vancouver 0:9 to 162-0; Saskatoon 
0-8 to 162-5; Winnipeg 0-7 to 155-4; 
Edmonton 0-7 to 155-8. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
dropped 1-1 to 156-4 between April and 
May. Six of the eight major groups 
recorded decreases led by a further sharp 
decline in non-ferrous metals. The index 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, June, 1949 


Strike idleness during June was 20 per 
cent less than in the previous month but 
substantially above the time lost in June, 
1948. About 84 per cent of the loss during 
the current month was due to two strikes, 
one of asbestos miners and mill-workers in 
various centres in Quebec and the other of 
railway car workers at Hamilton, Ont. 
Preliminary figures for June, 1949, show 27 
strikes and lockouts in existence, with 
11,359 workers involved and a time loss 


for non-ferrous metals dropped 14-3 points 
to 134-7 as a result of still lower prices for 
copper, zinc and lead. Since the beginning 
of the year a drop of 31-3 points has been 
recorded in this group. Non-metallic 
minerals declined 2:2 points in May to 
134-5 reflecting decreases in imported 
bituminous coal which overbalanced 
advances in fuel oil and brick quotations. 
Wood products and paper moved down 2°6 
points to 186-9 due to price declines for 
cedar shingles, cedar shiplap and ground 
wood pulp. Price declines for soap and 
paint materials outweighed increases for 
tartaric acid and creosote oil to lower the 
chemicals and allied products series 1-2 to 
124-0. Animal products receded 0:8 to 
166-4 as decreases in fresh fish, hides and 
skins, lard and fowl proved of more 
importance than increases in livestock and 
eggs. Textile products dropped 0-3 to 162-0 
owing to declines in worsted yarns, jute 
and burlap bags and raw wool. Two groups 
were higher: iron and steel and its products 
advancing 1-7 to 173-2 supported by higher 
prices for wire and wire nails. These out- 
weighed a small decline in cast iron scrap. 
An increase in vegetable products of 1-2 to 
141-5 reflected firmer prices in fresh fruits, 
potatoes, pepper and cocoanut oil which 
overbalanced declines in raw leaf tobacco 
and cocoa beans. 


Canadian farm products prices at whole- 
sale rose 0-4 to 148-0 between April and 
May due to higher prices for field products. 
The index for this series registered an in- 
crease of 0-7 to 126-8 when firmer quota- 
tions for potatoes, rye, onions and hay 
outweighed a decline in raw leaf tobacco. 
A recession of 0-1 to 183-4 in animal 
products was due to weakness in hides and 
skins, raw wool and fowl. Livestock and 
eggs were slightly higher during the month 
under review. 


of 141,084 man-working days, as compared 
with 23 strikes in May, 1949, involving 
10,540 workers, with a loss of 174,150 days. 
In June, 1948, there were 29 strikes, with 
3,804 workers involved and a loss of 34,337 
days. 

For the first six months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 63 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 18,701 workers, with a 
time loss of 671,891 days. For the similar 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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period in 1948 there were 77 strikes, with 
21,304 workers involved and a loss of 
458,458 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in June, 
1949, amounted to 0:18 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0:22 per cent in May, 1949; 0-04 per cent 
in June, 1948; 0-14 per cent for the first 
six months of 1949; and 0-09 per cent for 
the first six months of 1948. 

Of the 27 strikes recorded for June, 1949, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, seven were 
compromise settlements and 10 were indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 


final settlement. At the end of the month 
eight strikes were recorded as unterminated: 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lazsour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1949, was 112 and 21 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 133 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 40,300 workers involved and a 
time loss of 136,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 112 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, four, directly 


involving 1,800 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 35, 
directly involving 5,900 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
15, directly involving 20,100 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 48, directly 
involving 3,200 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three, 
directly involving 1,000 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Three 
stoppages, directly involving 1,400 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1949, show 
450 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 250,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April, 1949, are 400 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 175,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,800,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
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desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Accidents, Industrial 


1. Batt, F. N. National Insurance and 
Industrial Injuries. Essex, Thames Bank 
Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 508. 





* No. 17—June 14, 1949. 


2. Intinois. DepaARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Division OF STATISTICS AND RESEARCH. 
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TABLE 1—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


150-3 
139-9 
95-1 
6,915 
2,085 
4,155 
1, 155 


1948 1946 1944 1939 
June May May May May 
Labour Force— 

@ivilian labourmtorce.) ssc weriee ate ce ries OOO |i errcemtecr 4,825 4,828 tT t 

amploseds(h)Biaeetee nce cnicieciio tote teas ODO eat 4,669 4,702 + t 
Wee ED al as ee Se eee in A me pt a OOO Nery ree 3,687 3,624 t ir 
email ene eacciackitccottose rue aerate O00 Rear sce 982 1,078 t tT 

Paideworkersa(l) mer cane ns eam er eos OOOW eet 3, 245 3,104 I ir 

(Unemployece peers eee cin CUO ae ain aohothe 150 126 tT t 

lhiyels5e OF ChanjaleniacnKs mel. on anokon se ooeceto Jodo cedlimanac cance 186-5 169-3 178-2 106-2 

Unemployment in trade unions (%)............. GA Wan Sait eee 3-1 1-9 0-9 15-7 

Iaahsahyerts hh (elite a teea a Gobibo aceent.s Sorecrin ero INGE lenccretrree et 9,460 7,691 783 2,200 
J Wohilhrented CS sitRy 4 oa meta ce OR IR acre INGE AR seater 4,141 770 PBB 674 

Earnings and Hours— 

(RO tA AOOURIICOMe tn einen meee $000, 000).......... 570 423 fl t 

Per capita weekly earnings..................... S| Seaver Pernt: 39-74 32-06 32-26 + 

Average hourly earnings.................--- Gents| sees 89-4 68-9 iT t 

Average hours worked per week.................|.-..-00e8: 43-1 43-0 i Tt 

Average real weekly earnings; index?............]........-- 102-8 99-3 T Tt 

National Employment Service— 

WnplacedsanplicanteO)hmaereecnid ieee 000 154-9 165-2 243-1 t ‘ 

Wniiiledevacanciess(®) see meicees ceca eters 000 49.4 49-9 112-2 ii + 

Placements, weekly average................-. O00 Ss eee 16-4 18-4 tT T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
CS Ins eae en yet eee deer mite te sisfar heise ats 000 5-8 105-4 124-0 4-7 t 
Balencea® fund. seat cs och Gees Sack cae $000, 000}.......... 459-2 321-3 203-4 t 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesalen(S eee ret ty en eRe Once area eed ae ee cern 150-4 109-0 102-5 73-7 

ost ofliving (OC) ae caer ce aioe dake ae 160-5 153-3 122-0 119-2 100-6 

Residentialibulldime uma cerialsn(S) cessation else eee 214-6 iI T i] 

Production— 

Industrialiproduction 1nd exa(6) eee meee eleciee nee 182-3 161-5 205-5 106-6 
Mineral productionnnd exa®)ae ieee ter ae renner 132-9 101-8 108-9 121-9 
ManuiacturincenGex:(o) seer re eee eeeeie 190-5 171-5 223-0 103-8 

WUIGCEIIG POWER: . Namie ies cots ole qais.t os 000,000 k.w.h.].......... 4,073 3,616 3,585 Qe3oe 

Construction— 

Contractsiawardedtnasese eee $000, 000 102-4 139-9 82-2 31-7 18-4 

Dwelling units ccanceds see ene ene: 000(%een eee 11-4 T T 
Completed were yaaa eer 000 eae arty. 6:3 67-3(8) T T 
Underconstructions .-neene een: O00 eae ae 44-6 ii ii 

Leah S106) (bre yen roach oes EN CHOU Ol CITE RE O00Rtons|(Reaeee ee 193-3 159-1 175-3 57-7 

Peecelingotsiand Castings... 40.4 a seceee 000) tons|e. eee. 289-6 259-6 263-4 121-4 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ UU anatinarene 96-1 76-9 101-9 72-6 

OUR aD he MR ee ei ra ty Sees a OOO Peers cee. 397-1 389-4 855-8 280-8 

LO Urap LO CUCU ONE sree erty OOOSb beans 1-73 2-34 1-96 1-19 

ING WADIEN Vere nie Wee tier are ee neh (OOF tons) Ween 388-5 359-9 262°5 250-0 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000, 000 poe Seer anes a 1-4 1-5 0-7 0-6 

ATitoMmobilesanditrucks este ee anion O00 eee 21-4 20-0 12-3 15-7 

OLGUS Bactens Bia ciaiararolerete- tareieeetee actateene ails als OOOMinetoz| sen eee oe a. 287-1 240-3 256-8 432-4 

Wopperae tk sees ee ic ee Nolan OOORtons eer 20-7 15-3 23-8 27-3 

WSkeK Ue een PRR a os rape enry ietae nee earn rats OQQOMtonS|haoee een: 12-7 14-9 10-3 16-1 

INTC Clee ed tenure ear cy arene axe ce. ster OO0Rtens|kaesseee 11-4 7-5 12-0 10-8 

Lys ev bib Ins & Am RENO la 8 RAR OG EE Gos Ste PAO QOORtOnS|e ae oe 20-5 20-3 23°8 14-9 

(CLOTHES Ae trocar fg Gee Maite tee Sr ree 000 tons 1322 1,362 1,396 1,234 1,136 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6).............|..enccceee 273-3 259-8 195-2 113-8 

EVOL GalORe aie hoot bon ine ea oe 8 oh $000,000]: oend.c 615-3 t t 

Imports, excluding gold................. S0002000| sees 225-1 164-2 159-0 73-0 

HE XPORESMOXCIUCIN Gp Ol Clement tetyae tet: OUOMCOO | conneacac 282-3 197-0 368-4 79-9 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... (000%000|Reeeeeeee 4,424 3,982 5, 769 2,431 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 294-6 299-2 262-7 282-7 184-0 
Banking and Finance— 

@ommonsvocks minded Cheater erent srt lees 116-5 124-4 79-9 90-4 

ipreternedustOCKSa1NGOxi Geer ee eae nn eee 147-0 159-7 118-5 95°3 

iBondsyielassD ominionmincdexd(o) meee eel aneeee aetee 95-3 85-1 97-2 97-8 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000].......... 6,445 6,116 6,563 2,839 

Bank loans, current, public.............. S000) 000 inser 1,858 1,140 iL, JalP 822 

IMIOMER? SOT Noo oomoucoussonvourocouodos $000,000). 222524. 3,970 3,813} 3,153(9) 1,370(°) 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000].......... 1,110 1,059 990(9) 281(9) 

IDE OSIES Re tree eaiee Sere een Rom see SOOOR000 eee. 2,860 2,754] 2,163(9) 1, 089(9) 


3,000 





Notre.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
21, 1948 and June 1, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 
1944 and 1939 respectively. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. 
index. 


(5) First of month. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 5, 1949, February 
(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1949, 1948, 1946, 

(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(8) ‘Annual figures; monthly not available. 


(8) Base 1935-1939 =100. 


(9) Year-end figures. (2°) Annual 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 











Date Adult 
Males 
AnnualcAverage dl 92052406. oii Sanne aco aero sre altaitere ooh weisehcimerteou ere 55,416 
ANnUaIUA Vieragper 19 25=09.00. a8 thereto eos Morea ears oe eric oie: einen 74,447 
Annual Averare 1930-34 ee accent cs wear eee totais eee eecrhte cer 12,695 
AnnualAverace,:LO85—3 0: nese nee er mint nae ere tects cise tere irnicte eras 3,564 
Annual Average, 1940-4407. ae aeen ce eu ee atest SN nee SAS Satan ae EA 3,767 
1945 Total... Per tee 2 ecictn wiecinl ns GR PGP roe atten aie u eee eee nH See heis fet anette isan Oesun AEE 4,259 
TOA GE Gite ie ens cte eee ehh se nh M  Eiraiere a Recto eter ol onetteneke rancho coerstee 9,934 
1947— 
EU EUIULELTV, soe heyoaceed:reies ROTA Cees aay Teast TATU eate Ove OLOP ONO eI een cra Sher are cheb ane ey atelacstet 809 
iOS oy atts) aigeot aye Re Eee EEE OAIEEIC Tn Rena ttad ciolan bp Gu sone Ome OOH O46 nem tic 831 
IVES TG ete ee is ee ee 2 cee wt i 1 MMe a Ana, SO RR De 947 
We ara Yoni tensa ie PRE URC A Pr ids ts ne sc ia ARR Se Loli oh min nah? Lope Mac tee Ty 
i Ede ee Ae Ae em RM RA Corel ARS Ce gTtAG Ata ha ae uC eee 1,626 
a A TbA( =e Sea A PES OU IP Ae ER eS OE MRE or Arte bu tian Hay Si AVP RY Ele CR AE Cues 1,989 
AV bysayd ee a ne i i oie aa HR nl ath Nis a a ape PNR oer Cite 2,291 
PATO US th eke cece tee castes: Mauer pee rateae Metarrars Ghote seus Renae iaeclons elon tare 3,014 
SOP LIL. ances c ine Heke tate a ete ake al Pee oe rece somites otetere rues ote 3,739 
OGtO BST ce esas ee, Bee PO RN ee Toe ao ereieedohe tere Peaeieeen cera 4,264 
UNMoniqey acl et siqra arenes aman ie Meer acts 7 later, A BEM Nato. LG Og SHAE A uaa y MAN God tin 3,635 
MW JOCEMD CLA seco isc sities eae enchopte aya lane aerer ceutee arate nicest telat arceeccnere steer 3,024 
Woke: 1] Uae ei ean A 28 Weert ott ASE we age pene RENN See oT erick 27,281 
1948— 
VE ATNUGTY SR era Fhe close andor a eeeratteks oh vou tereliacoracs fe ote ie. onshore Rete Meare 2,986 
Nyt oy gf ah ge tines Say RMR entice te aS c AS Pe a Meni ants Sam ces hac eco 2,284 
Mia cht ites, is. cin eee ae, Renee Cree CED oa ee ee eae 4,184 
Foil Bien ape net as Poe Mey tera a SR mE es SON AeA a mpi Cie eso ion 4,630 
EET Se ev eeh te eeeacusie are. cies octamer METER ieee a crotch tenet retaiche Peecterer verte 4,141 
UYU eos cdg ty PRN irra, Siam EY yt ATOR Tar sets Sel ea SP, es Laie, & Aa tay a 7,382 
AIS ae eae Sa Ate cetcanr oO, emer an res Pr ae etn at Nd Meee Sr pa an Ne TPR REE ahi rs Ainge 4,770 
HC UL a a he Died bee ela ae ere ea UM AU ed PA EN SR, ont Pare kab Gad ae 4,995 
Septem beria: chitasine ais Gee tree ee ec UCI RRC eee a ane een te 4,383 
CCEO DER rere nN ee ake dehy eae Pirates ees SE aS Oe mate Cee Ree 4,920 
Tt ifey (759 001) 02), MWe EC Se A pear EE Ree AA aia Al A ur cit ws OMe eae NG cick 4,473 
AD icter-saaloyo nme MAR EI er nent ae Tana ton ian ctathal aoc ction ao Gaeta ae 3,888 
HG Gaillesees eat cater ovs cue ete atice stare a aiciclo es Ge mee Oeieee Oncinee ee veraee 52,986 
1949— 
BET ORD EH iy igh, 2 nm oe A Aes Prerea SR tat Ser tiie Mi aren ta rhs enbicaih ry AN hele chia Enis Ry airs Re 2,884 
HE cl oh bs He\ ane ea eI Oh doe Rr a? et ele nS Deeurah aan inee lh a MET UN ok Shas by aa ehae Gp ae 2,797 
IV EH) ee rece eae a en ten Merce ed oe, Fears bal at URS oan 3 Bede ae aa 3,690 
eG 010 1 sc or ein Ae Neem hs RoR YR aie Os ei leg PGMA eA EER S ACR many S ber Ra eS 4,242 
WUE Rea Oe Ne tae eee Mae ces BONG UES EE OLD 0d ee OS che hey Sei ake HINA A ab eye 3,987 
Totals Coumontis1949) sere et tae eeeetentete mec cerees ae ets cece 17,600 
‘Totals montosi1948) eee nce con ieee ee ee eee 13)0075 
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Adult | Children 
Females | Under 18 
34, 803 20,315 
Bimoto 30,517 
12,145 11,117 
5,834 5,054 
6,674 4,010 
11,620 6, 843 
40,818 20,967 
1,443 508 
iL PHM 489 
a, 513 
1,295 509 
2,073 889 
2,456 1,455 
1,876 942 
2,220 1052 
oil 1,339 
3,200 eA 1 
OA aye! 1,241 
2,870 1,645 
24,787 12,059 
2,794 1,468 
1,904 1,071 
3,963 2,472 
3,008 1,778 
3,076 2,243 
4,747 3,194 
4,004 2,329 
3,616 2,347 
4,755 DATs 
5,405 Met ahss 
4,238 2,418 
3,681 2,426 
45,191 PA SPR 
2,845 1,720 
2,342 1,509 
3,104 2,374 
2,910 1,940 
2,963 2,234 
14,164 ON ae 
14,745 9,032 


Total 


110,534 





125,414 


7,449 
6, 648 
9,168 
9,092 
9,184 


41,541 


41,952 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 












































: British 
Month Mari- Quebec | Ontario | Prairies |Columbia| Total 
times Yukon 
N.W.T. 
1OS6——Lotaligeser err ttt te voree thre is ete ct aint 8,656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
LO MOLE AS cetrave stn Se Te oo ee ae oes 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948— 
VANUATU ARE eee eA Star tia Aran ota t oben ak oes 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
IIE OVATE RA aaas pute end BORAT ue OTOL eae Per ownrubhc enter Ate 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
AY IST) scat NG ie Be 6 as eae 2 Ra eA 338 2,093 9,202 1,655 1,266 10,619 
A Dit lemnene pica a Chai tikes Stee cas ata Sa N.S kA 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
I Riis core sien to pec pias reece En Cee EN nS ee 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
UINHOVER, SR lk tices COM Sec 5 ae na A Aa ne ea 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 ed 15,323 
Et letter ter eee ve ot EN UR See rh By No 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
FAUT US Comte a TIS erie hans ceric torpe enters 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
DLS OKC OI OXS) Oba chaie o cence Peas Eien pee Pas cr Re eS, oe 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OCCO DEM tae ee cee ea 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
INO VED CL aes dco aie chiA sista ers Sesto aes 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
Wecemibercter ies AAs ise loner dace users 371 2,151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 
DO Ga aor ee OMe cle Pe Ae Nd ak he 4,558 24,687 61, 621 22,052 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
JAMUDIY ee meter ease es aerate eat ok eee ke Aen 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
HCDEURLY Meer ne LAP meee citric ee ine 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
Matic iver ees = fot ae te once eae ne oe 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
ANOS a ens carson Ree ORS es Cae RO ae OREO Ae 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
TRAE dao Set io. aah CG OP tne OEE UCR Oe ee en ee 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
MiotalaGbsmonbiselo4 9 ee) eee ree 1,145 7,696 21,644 7,767 3,289 41,541 
otal G@onmon tis. 943) ene ee geen 1,459 7,813 21,732 6,168 4,780 41,952 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskilled 
Month Agri- and Skilled | Trading | Others Total 
culture Semi- Including 
skilled Mining 
194 Ga Otalee cme Re Mette cee eee eee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
IGG) Rey AW BS ert Aa ae he ers cet kU 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
AU AR Ysera ee AO ee OTA eel gaa eles 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
HG OE Ul Varebee ence Ott orsetcrnicras ote ate ietouecae orsvocia me 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
1) EAS) O19 < crea ee Pee i ON A aa) ee Ue 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
PAST) IiI MOR mers sdnus Votes nc nits ai siate Mhctotey situs coteehoieie eli. 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
VID VR Sen es 2.0 ck ne M olor aiid a chs eect eee eee Pat 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
AUDITOR AS oa dwide EOE DS Ie RC TRO EES 3 SNCS dee 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 fheakeve 
UL Vier ee ee ehrs Sie Norn eee ee Mee oa eave, sistas 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PANIC USD tee Mei atin OMS ORE ore ns pa ectayt tere es, 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
ODLOIMD Er yase tener ae ererinme ore Oke seo ereionves ani 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
@ Sto ere e retro hoa ta ee Oh kod tains cee oe 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOVeIMD Orta ect ear near cmere cite oe Soucy c 1,794 565 19215 364 535 4,473 
I) SCOMLD CL Ay. oe tio hie ney ohn tae Merde a en RE AE 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
LO balers cree eee ict eit aero aes 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
1949— 
AILUALY ep eat rele eie teria ree OCT Cae ee Ip LIB 427 801 243 276 2,884 
SD EUS VA penta ise roa oa ae er aha 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
BVT Cea ee peer erate te Steers tence UY: Mua RE EET 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
EAD il epee mene haa ee ena cas cn Ue the aie ONS Te 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
IIE Yay Ares & Avene Ft A OPE eee Per RO Pe eC ee or 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
FRotalaG@bimontins) 1949) heer errrecie cee 8,560 2,573 3,903 1,305 1,259 17,600 
Hotalu@onnonthisel 04.8) seem a elec 4,175 4,710 5,189 1,794 2,307 18,175 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
(Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.BS.) 


pees be re ee ee ee ee ee ee 



































. Utilities, 
es f = Trans- | Finance, | gypple- 
Logging,| Manu- | Construc- Cane % Pela mentary | Total 
mae Fishing, | facturing tion Orn Wns ae udingé | Labour 
Trapping, Bey Over nS iucone 
Mining torage, | ment) 
Trade 
1946—January io. ee cea. ot 39 140 17, 104 95 13 409 
Pepruary an «toes 4] 140 e 107 97 13 415 
MATCH AIG: beero sa: 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
ADT eee ete Noe ee ath 142 20 109 98 13 419 
May sere pa ome: 37 139 25 110 101 14 423 
JUNG Siete career, 41 143 26 113 7s) 103 14 439 
SUL V Meee eons = oor 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
FATIOUSt aera ee eee 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Ogtoberds. 5. bese sen 45 153 29 121 108 ibe 471 
November «02.5... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
Wecemberne eee. 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 25 122 108 ilk AT7 
Pebruary s.c.17 et 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Marchi. Gerenec. 44 167 20 125 110 16 487 
ADT) aletceese coe 39 168 28 126 it 15 486 
MEV sete et rowatscart 41 172 al 129 112 16 500 
RUNG eBevestatoms See 45 173 on 133 113 16 515 
liar A tacanentnes ccneeae 49 Lee 38 134 115 16 530 
AIP USt Oko pe ime eats: 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
September......... 54 183 40 ley? 117 Li 548 
CEO DEI ase te wenn or 55 187 4] 138 117 17 555 
INOWiem Dera eee 58 191 39 145 116 Li 567 
December. c-cesscer: V6 189 31 141 116 Vi 551 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 17 545 
Pebrudry.ss eat 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
Marchemean onesies 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
April Meo. cen teu ks 44 195 Boo 142 120 17 Doe 
INI attevatie bectaae ats AQ 195 37 148 124 Ve 570 
une ite ee epee 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
JUL iad oun eats 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
AUGUShaco cahnoseee: 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664* 
Qeto bere 4. aan: 62 Zils 48 165 129 20 637 
November. to..." 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
Decemiper., daacc.. 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 
VWebruary:...t 25-5 49 212 34 158 131 20 605 
Marois 7). eee os 43 213 35 159 134 20 605 
CA pl es terore esr 39 213 38 162 134 20 607 





* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree exactly with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, 20,204 employ- 
ers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,963,999 and total payrolls of $84,775,351. 


—_— 















































Average Weekly Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 
: Salaries and Wages at 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Employment Payrolls 
May 1, Apr.1| May 1] May 1) Apr.1| May 1) May 1| May 1, Apr.1| May 1 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1947 1949 1949 1948 
(a) PROVINCE $ $ $ 7 
Maritime Provimees.................... 37.45} 38.00} 36.34) 105-2] 109-8} 110-2} 99-5) 179-7} 190-4] 183-1 
Princes dward: slander eere 35.34] 30.73) 31.90] 128-5] 152-2) 133-5) 119-5) 209-6] 216-0} 195-4 
INIGWER OOM nc.onge poascadan Homonne 37.03} 37.60} 37.02) 98-3) 103-1) 101-5 84-5] 160-6} 170-9} 166-5 
ING Wwalruns WiC kee iments decent 38.15) 39.04) 35.68) 115-3] 119-0} 123-4) 122-8} 211-4] 223-2] 211-5 
Que OC eee ech heme ons win nacre 41.57) 41.92) 38.02) 118-3) 117-5] 118-4) 115-8) 205-3] 205-5) 187-9 
Ontariomyescrneen eerie eee. 44.58) 44.56) 40.87) 124.1; 124-1) 121-9} 117-4] 204-1) 204-1) 183-8 
Prairie Provinces...................... 42.76} 43.43} 39.30) 132-8) 129-4) 124-4] 121-4] 214-5) 212-2) 184-6 
Mani tobacco hrc rescrd ae aes 42.41} 42.98) 38.62]) 127-8} 124-6] 122-1] 119-4) 204-7] 202-2) 177-6 
SION; nn oacedoncoonnooue. 41.48} 41.75] 38.15] 119-9] 115-2) 115-5} 115-5] 192-0} 185-7} 170-2 
Alberta ewe cere Socten han. 43.83] 44.80} 40.80) 147-6] 144-7] 133-2} 127-5) 241-5] 242-0] 203-0 
British Columbia..................... 45.88} 45.88} 42.39) 145-1) 140-0} 145-4) 138-0] 233-6] 225-4] 216-3 
CANA DAS ae sso oe: 43.16} 43.35) 39.70) 123-5] 122-9) 122-1) 117-6) 206-7] 206-5) 188-0 
(b) Crries 
INfOntr eel eres Pere INN ree etms Rehove ey eatersr 42.09} 41.87] 38.39] 132-2) 129-8] 128-0} 125-3) 217-0} 212-2) 191-8 
Ouebecw Git viene icone cor any: 35.56] 35.45] 33.53] 116-7} 113-1] 117-7] 104-1} 201-2} 194-4] 186-8 
HROLONCO Sa ee tee eras Pere eee esac 44.12} 44.08] 40.73] 131-4] 130-7] 128-2} 123-0} 216-1) 214-8] 194-9 
OR tae re cee ro hee ak teeta arin cee ae 37.37} 37.61] 34.14] 129-5} 128-5) 121-8} 117-9} 209-2} 208-8] 180-3 
ISbermivlhvost.c.. oevaab ch pues Aare taiene Coos 47.39} 46.61] 43.31] 124-5) 123-2} 118-8} 112-7} 214-7) 208-9) 187-4 
Will SOL eer ee Net ee aetorerceeictnecina ees 51.15} 51.05] 48.10] 124-0} 122-6) 114-4) 114-7) 170-4] 168-2] 147-7 
WANTIPC Re meetin smear nore very eieiay«: Sela = 38.90} 39.15) 36.04] 132-3] 128-4} 126-4] 124-5) 202-0} 197-2) 178-4 
WETICOUN CLARE ncn ene na onic can 43.67) 43.51] 39.98] 159-3} 157-3} 160-3) 153-1) 260-9] 256-8} 241-0 
TBS GUBE Gok Foe at RD tee ree eri ae eee 36.52} 35.70} 34.41) 118-6} 128-9} 119-3) 115-9) 189-0) 200-9} 181-0 
SiG tie ere On, woven Aces die omGsic hierar oo 35.82! 36.34] 34.50] 119-3} 145-3] 140-2} 134-0} 199-3) 246-2} 226-5 
Sherbroo kes mesc ae oe steer arete coer ee 36.49} 36.39] 34.02) 118-0} 118-3) 113-7} 113-5} 207-5) 207-4} 185-9 
Pithmeeshiwierseeeret can aren ten crrtcraetnarers 42-03} 42.77] 38.83] 129-1} 124-7) 128-2} 126-9} 209-1) 205-6} 192-2 
IBrantion@ ee eel oe ac tei mecec LE NRU GY: SAU) Recrica toed] ucieeegep MAltCHD Si aeoet Co CAE eared eRe ck epee ER Rica | oe ase (Peeraiodeete 
Kitchener—Waterloo................... 40.08] 40.67) 38.37] 132-7} 132-6) 132-7| 129-8] 234-7) 237-8] 225-0 
GO One ee tues ett Sete etna aeons 41.09} 40.66] 38.09] 148-3} 145-9] 142-2] 140-2) 239-4) 233-2] 212-8 
Fort William—Port Arthur............. 45.16} 44.79] 41.92 78-1 75-2 80-5 77-1} 182-9] 126-9} 127-1 
Str Catharines: stsseaseombereen asses ADE OOeT 4 92.4.9 eepg seen ee esis: | season rs eal lin epera ets [eterccnns ae | yeaa ese | Ura ace [ler ota pe 
1ReGYeata fe ey late ee eae nee ae ener Sete Rein eA 38.12} 37.08} 34.84] 131-8} 128-3) 125-9} 120-5) 213-5) 202-2) 185-1 
Sas ka LOOM ae cte serde cisiae ae oietn nstatoen: 37.05] 36.73] 34.16] 143-2] 138-3) 142-1] 144-2} 242-0} 231-7] 221-0 
Calvary ee acre rot cin eee evan 41.55] 42.09) 37.48] 139-7] 135-4] 131-2] 126-5) 230-2] 225-9) 193-9 
IdyehaiVolanronecrnsornb a concer uC OOMm DoE oe 40.48] 40.76] 36.04] 172-3] 165-1} 148-3] 138-5] 282-1} 272-2) 214-8 
NIGYSI 010 Coe ote Pitan UE en ae cee ee ae 41.37] 41.88} 38.78] 152-0] 147-2} 149-6] 149-2} 249-7] 244-9} 231-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulaccturinerde - tere sake nares 44.45) 44.54) 40.78])) 121-0} 120-8} 120-1) 116-5) 207-1) 207-4} 188-7 
Dunrable.Goodse sae eee ae 47.34) 47.51] 43.36] 117-1) 117-6} 118-0} 113-4} 197-2} 198-7] 181-3 
INon-Durable!Goodss...ni.42 soeee e: 41.49} 41.50] 38.11] 122-8} 122-2} 121-3) 119-6} 216-6) 215-7) 196-5 
Electric Light and Power........... 48.30} 48.14] 45.39) 158-3] 156-0} 1389-2} 120-5} 242-7} 238-3) 199-7 
SORTIN ety Ae lS ee ee ett era a cia 44.58} 42.64] 41.16 79-8! 116-2} 106-5} 152-4] 177-1] 246-8) 219-7 
[Vicia To anette ye PEON RU raver yet ors 49.68] 51.39) 49.27} 96-6] 96-6) 97-2) 78-7) 150-2} 155-3) 150-0 
Communications sree eee eee 39.98} 39.34] 36.65) 192-0} 188-1] 177-0} 166-0} 278-2] 268-2] 235-7 
Mransportatiolee cere ati cceeeeie 51.09} 51.56) 45.20) 139-6) 137-1] 140-0] 136-3) 217-6) 215-8) 193-2 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 40.83} 42.03] 37.37|) 112-1] 102-2} 105-8 95-8) 198-8} 186-6] 171-7 
SOR VACES oy tera Sees ote raterat Seteres 28.30} 27.95) 25.62] 144-1] 142-0] 142-3] 1384-7) 246-2) 239-5) 220-9 
WBS RVG Fetes as SRO Smee RO ee coe oe un ache 37-15} 36.78] 34.05] 146-8] 141-1} 136-7] 128-0} 222-8) 217-7) 196-6 
Eight Leading Industries ............ 43.16) 43.35) 39.70) 123-5) 122-9] 122-1) 117-6) 206-7] 206-5; 188-0 
FH ATIANCG SeMeae na conic oltre asiteaie es 41.24) 41.11] 38.69] 143-9) 143-8] 137-6] 131-8} 204-7] 203-9} 183-4 
Nine Leading Industries,............. 43.08) 43.25] 39.65] 124-3) 123-7) 122-7) 118-2} 206-7) 206-4) 187-8 








1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 


laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
2 Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

A Weeks A Werke 
verage eekly verage eekly 

Employ- Boo Weekly | Salaries | Employ- er ee Weekly | Salaries 
ment Salaries |and Wages} ment Y | Salaries {and Wages 


Year and Month 














Payrolls and Wages Payrolls and Wace 
$ $ 
Tuneume lice LOA Lenten rise eratete. 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.0 
WEE Oy yy Sh cceseperocedc 114-9 145-4 128-9 32800 125-4 161-9 131-4 33.59 
Misiyaamrly tl D4 Gi wteleruiete:oraietetelslclere 110-9 137-6 126-9 32.05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32.24 
Biayr (0,) L087 2 ies. sacra yo 117-6 163-7 142-1 35.89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36.27 
Tarte tl cel O48 ee mien. rsteeieteaye + 126-9 178-3 143-7 36.28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36.31 
Ditsloy Me DRE aaocaunbooccce 124-0 185-7 153-0 38.63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39 38 
Wiete il,” SEIS Aya gndadadadeoe 123-7 189-3 156-3 39.50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40.23 
Apis 1 s1948.55 0252s ome es 122-2 184-8 154-6 39.04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39.60 
Mena. LSE &.d8qbnocsonde. 122-1 188-0 157-2 39.79 120-1 188-7 159-5 40.78 
Afiines— ale, ICE Sacrscrordore. 0-000 6 125-9 195-4 155-7 40.02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40.63 
ftihie 15) GEER A soaemcbomooond 129-7 203-5 160°3 40.48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41.17 
AUG eli aL O48 daosreis ctela ster oieiels 131-6 207-2 161-0 40.66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41.45 
Rou lh i hiien ower rmobone 132-2 209-3 161-8 40.86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41.46 
OGt el G4 rine crite clersce see 133-1 215-7 165-5 41.80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
INO V2 Lye OAS Sere erie teletsicnnite 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Des Val 948 tee steree cn 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Ware (Len 104 Gi esti see seteies 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
Hobe ol: $1049 syaner.ainecin ec. 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120:6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Mari Ue B94 0 Mae ence sterile ster 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
iit, aly REM eaocouos daccguT 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
May) 1) P1040 oe. hae nes clere ss 123-5 206-7 170-9 43.16 121-0 207-1 173°8 44.45 
rn Ae i esate SR rE cs tae San Oar SU SE ara ese ee 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ah ae tats tS BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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8 
og iS gis | 3 3 

3) io} Ce ro) 2 rs) 
a 8 )82| seo) aa| 6| & es|3|2|#|a9 
a aa “a Q ae sed id o Has} 
f | ee| 2254/58/82! 8 A pilina | dao) emealeree 
O | Sa /anadt4n)4a| °c Aaa, | n <a | QO 
lair LW) 1088 oe eee ene Wir) MORO te) Wee ae ee etme 2 75-4 WG eBhack os A ay ie ol cee 72-2 
Maynt clin 10380). Mice aaa stare 02-0) SOSscleern ee pata eee 85-5 Shed hoe al) oh ee eae 88-4 
May, 41; 01085) ea dd sees ete ot Q5iO) WOT Al eee CO cern alee 89-7 B70) a eon een Hae 92-6 
Mavi) Plea 1086; hence eo ree 00751 10524] sen eet es orale. a 96-4 O27 ew Ne cee een ce ae 99-0 
We pLeh OST, ee idee cee en LOGS) 11027) 2 eee en Ye. ees 105-2 O5201 a eh ame here 103-4 
Msc td A088. Pome ee. tee ete 107-4| 107-3 72-6| 116-5} 98-3) 112-6 91-5| 90-3} 89-2} 95-0] 102-8 
Marys 11,0 210803 0h wteomene. ce 106-2} 100-2 82-2| 114-4} 84-1] 111-6 94-5] 90-7] 98-2] 97-7] 103-3 
Mairi al, AOA Seer hanes sae 114-3] 112-8 86-4] 124-0} 100-7] 113-9 100-2] 97-6] 103-6] 102-0} 107-2 
Mae «Pie? 1Odb eee tera cee 145-5] 136-5 96-8] 156-2) 115-2} 146-8 124-1] 120-5} 122-1] 131-1] 132-7 
Mary) Uh, 41042 0 t acer 167-4| 156-7 94-4| 179-3} 132-3] 177-9 130-9| 129-1] 118-5] 141-9] 158-8 
Maar?! ab, ) 1948 ib 22, we een aeeene 178-2| 170-6} 102-3] 194-1} 145-0} 192-0 135-9| 135-0} 125-6} 144-2] 186-8 
Mai £1, 101044y et ene 178-2| 176-6} 123-1] 200-3] 149-5] 190-4 141-0] 138-2] 130-6] 152-2] 183-3 
Mia's 1045/4 ae eros 175-5| 183-1]. 113-9] 196-7] 170-1] 184-9 139-3| 135-2] 132-0] 150-3] 172-4 
Mag) VAs AG45 0 eames 169-3| 167-8} 133-7] 176-1] 159-2] 170-3 149-1] 142-4] 143-3] 163-0] 163-9 
Mayes PISS 1O40 i ee eee ee 179-6| 151-7] 128-0] 141-9] 165-7| 182-2 155-7| 148-9] 147-2] 171-5] 186-2 
Tarte F274 pel04s Mev te ace 193-7| 181-9] 152-2) 178-4] 188-2) 196-8 166-2] 156-3} 159-0} 186-0] 194-0 
aL 1o4R eho ce a ee eee ee 189-3} 179-9] 170-2] 182-4] 177-4] 193-6 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Mars ld ELGG an See. wee 188-9| 171-0} 171-2| 169-0} 173-4| 193-4 158-4| 150-6] 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
PUT Gg BO REN eek ae ee 186-6| 166-1] 163-7| 170-7| 160-3] 187-3 159-6] 151-1] 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
Marto ahi nrlOdsiract. to Me cot een 186-5| 167-9} 143-0] 170-4| 166-4] 186-3 159-6] 152-2) 147-2] 179-1) 196-1 
Toney lol 1948) ce eee eee 192-3} 172-5}  153-7| 174-6| 171-0] 194-4 168-9| 157-8} 161-0] 190-9] 202-0 
Sulye! olin 1904S, Peed oe eee 198-0] 186-7] 159-7] 192-9] 180-5) 198-6 175-9| 163-1] 166-9] 201-2] 207-8 
Avie EA: GES tn Abd ord ven chen 200-91 190-0] 161-4} 196-8| 183-0} 206-3 179-5| 165-9] 169-7| 206-7] 212-6 
TE cde agg 2 (Rig e ere ee a x 201-8] 189-1] 165-3] 198-8] 178-2} 205-1 180-6| 166-6] 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Couey.) 194s seek Cee ae 203-3] 192-8} 164-6] 205-7] 178-0} 205-8 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5] 214-8 
Wiel he LOkG ie Ree es tae 203:6| 194-9| 160-4} 207-7| 180-8! 207-1 180-3| 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Pye, ibis PAOds om ee ee 204-3] 197-8] 156-2} 209-9] 184-9} 207-5 180-9| 169-3} 167-0] 207-6} 206-1 
Ware Abd LOAG Wee ate ae eats a 196-0| 177-2} 151-8] 178-2] 177-6} 198-2 173-9| 162-4] 158-0) 201-8] 192-4 
j ene a ere eee 190-5| 168-2} 139-9] 172-4] 164-7| 193-0 166-7| 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Matest Mi 12551 040 ote cnt u in aad 188-9] 167-1] 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
Norawivlg(lO4Oct eared or wee came 187-6] 167-4] 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8 166-0] 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
TiNiG4G cere ene 188-6] 160-3} 137-6] 165-1] 155-5) 186-1 170-4] 159-4] 152-8] 198-5} 195-7 


May ' 

Relative Weight of Employment 
of Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at May 1, 1949........ 





3-6! 2-6! 28-8 


i ee 
Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 









Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 














Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
: Salaries and Wages 
Industries at Employment 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











May 1, 1949 Apr. 1, 1949 May 1, 1948 
Industries 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Manufacturimg.... 00... 2.5. ees wees cee ee ee 77-5 22°95 77-4 22-6 77-8 22°2 
Animal products—edible.............eee eee ees 81-0 19-0 81-5 18-5 82-3 17-7 
Hii anceprOocuicts a were eerste teieeretet th rte lter eter 67-1 32-9 67-8 32-2 63-9 36-1 
keather ancy prOducus series celeste ele stee-laaleer 60-9 39-1 60-8 39-2 61-4 38:6 
1BYexonKcanotel tevolecr agonccaoanoondoagouebucKo aprE Syfeal 42-9 56-9 43-1 57-3 42-7 
Tum berancd:produCts ne cise. teekeerrset cise lls oo 91-6 8-4 91-6 8-4 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber...........--..++: 94-7 5:3 94:7 5-3 94-6 5-4 
LLU ties ee re teeter otal elcfeyvaterecereuatel terse 89-2 10-8 89-0 11-0 90-3 9-7 
Other lumber products...................... 84-7 15-3 85-1 14-9 86-2 13-8 
Plant products—edible.............ee eee cee eees 68-4 31-6 68-4 31-6 68-4 31-6 
Pulp and paper products..........-+-seeeeeeeeeee 80:3 19-7 80-2 19-8 80-6 19-4 
Pulpand PAperdeceaas lasers vee reer 94-6 5-4 94-7 Deo 95-3 4-7 
[Paper productsasce danse mite ccicie ett tte) 63-1 36-9 62-8 37-2 64-6 35-4 
Printing and publishing.............-.-.--+-- 72-4 27-6 (222 27-8 71-3 28-7 
Riubberaproduchss.tee sees ee nett iar ere r at 76-3 23-7 76-6 23-4 73-3 26-7 
MextilesplOd ucts semen: tae aere ca eek ects: 45-4 54-6 45-2 54-8 45-2 54-8 
Thread, yarn and: Cloth... caccemes ec» 63-6 36-4 63-0 37-0 61-3 38-7 
Cotton yarniand Clouhtenccct - settle 1-1-1 61-4 38-6 61-1 38-9 60-1 39-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth..............---+..-- 57-8 42-2 57-1 42-9 56-9 43-1 
Artificial silk and silk goods................- 69-3 30-7 68-5 31-5 65-1 34-9: 
Hosiery and knit goods..............-.....- 35 °1 64-9 35-7 64-3 34-7 64-3 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 29-8 70-2 29-6 70-4 30-3 69-7 
@ther textile productateesu: sates sr rere letees 53-8 46-2 53-1 46-9 54-7 45-3 
EPOTSACCO ses eee is ia RMN ES ctotsy s Sechet ah dias olstere lane 43-3 56:7 44.3 55°7 44.5 55-5 
TRGVELACCA Elect rels e i teietae aie s anege tore erste efor 87-4 12-6 87-9 orl 87-3 12-7 
Chemicals and allied products..............++++- 76-1 23-9 75-8 24-2 76-6 23-4 
Clay, glass and stone products..............+.0+: 89-0 11-0 89-0 11-0 87-6 12-4 
Electric light and pOWeTr.........2.2.0.002000006- 87-6 12-4 87-4 12-6 87-8 12-2 
Hlectnicalapparatuse. arti titer tle rer: 71-5 28-5 71-3 28-7 71-2 28-8. 
Ironvand steel proGuctsieccac crc see cirri oteraerers 92-5 7-5 92-5 7:5 92-8 7-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-5 4-5 95-5 4-5 95-3 4-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 88-7 11-3 88-7 11-3 88-8 11-2 
Agricultural implements...............-- 94-5 5-5 94-6 5-4 95-8 4-2 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 94-3 5-7 94-2 5-8 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles/and Parts hace slew cile eel 89-2 10-8 89-0 11-0 89-7 10-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 96-6 3:4 96-9 3-1 97-3 2-7 
Heating applianGes.semmcrcetser se cine t 93-7 6:3 93-5 6-5 93-4 6-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).......-. 92-2 7°8 92-1 7-9 92-4 7:6 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 95-6 4-4 95-6 4-4 95-3 4-7 
Other iron and steel products............ 84-8 15-2 84-9 15-1 85-2 14-8 
INon-errousmmetalprodUctss. qaecm ciaereere = teers sie= 86-5 13-5 86-5 13-5 86-0 14-0: 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-3 8-7 91-3 8-7 91-2 8-8 
MMiscellanequstis ae Clo ae Seca eaters aie teens ie 63-1 36-9 62-9 37-1 66-7 33°3 
| DOs WV ae Pee oBacnaciatens 6 ODD oO co Unuce kicea mio 97-6 2-4 97-9 2-1 97-7 2-3 
WATT eas WAAR Rene ea Oaee Gad (mh Cant ackeoore cmad 97-7 2°3 97-7 2-3 98-0 2-0 
CO a Reo Hy, ae ropes ares erstnts ebay pr 99-1 0-9 93-0 1-0 99-1 0-9. 
Metall lacioreate ss rete ele Grater atraer ie aie, alate Crete fone 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0: 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 94-5 5-5 94-0 6-0 95-9 4-1 
GCommumications® 3.9) 5.0.68 ei eee eee eet 48-1 51-9 47-9 53-0 47-2 52-8 
ANAL Yarrholalsoan paee paoaGO Aca Bhoonodeooe dudadu ac 81-4 18-6 81-4 18-6 80-8 19-2 
Telephones........ Se A oe 2 OU dane sees oaeat nate che 40-7 59-3 39-5 6-5 39-6 60-4 
Mransportatiome: ©... seein: se cietts elelaterels etedere eto cries 94-0 6-9 $4-0 6-0 94-0 6-6 
Street railways, cartage and storage. ........... 93-3 6-7 93-2 6-8 93-0 7-0 
Steam railways Opera tiomer sanjay ai-lleste ts ceteleiet- 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93-9 6-1 
Shipping and stevedOring-s.14- see eer ie see ele 95-6 4-4 95-8 4-2 96-3 3°7 
Construction and Maintemamce................... 97-9 2-1 97-7 2-3 97-8 2-2 
IB\iilottntedye karen de ome gmiGees 6 oneo bbblobcoaaetde 97-2 2-8 97-0 3-0 97-2 2-8 
{BWV thr shee ke oan boeks Hom aia cc Seto Soo tianom Siaoatc 98-1 - 1-9 97-5 2-5 97-7 2-3 
IRSA i Aiea es mabe Menta be tno co anme acerca 99-7 0:3 99-7 0-3 99-6 0-4 
Services (as specified below)................+.-++-- 48-5 51-5 48-2 51-8 48-9 52-6 
Hotelstandimestaunante nes ptr iecriaire aortic 50-3 49-7 50-1 49-9 50-4 49-6 
Personali(chiefly laundries). ..nesens ses ele 39-0 61-0 38-6 61-4 43-0 57-0 
TUG ee she CF MAE PS. A ene, Para cratt ra tenerersie cuceer tes 61-2 38-8 61-6 38-4 60-7 39-3 
UREGTHEN dln tay Rta eS EAR DE erk eee NERC can RAN ec ot bore 44-8 55:5 44.5 54-0 46-0 
Wi Olesa lest bate ee qa, Mcpuny on a eiebaee eicreirtte muerte 76-6 23-4 76:8 23-2 ae 22-9 
Fight Leading Imdustries.......................-.. 78-3 21-7 78-2 21-8 78-6 21-4 
WAUNANCE Le Oe ee aes Saad seen ee seem ee 53-6 47-0 53-0 47-9 52-8 47-2 
Banksland trust COMMpanies ss jeri. dsetele are sneer 49-4 50-6 49-4 50-6 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-4 35-6 64-7 35°38 65-8 34-2 
NBbs(ieRe bale seer SAN OR OAD NG e Heh On Bod oua aor 57-1 42-9 56:9 43-1 57-2 42-8 
PATE GiStriess foc breasts ais ee ele recreate 17-2 22°8 WZ-1 22°9 77-5 22-5 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


SS ae ee eee 
L|_.... —————— eeeeeeeeeeeooooEoEoEoeeeeeeeee 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- eel Durable Manu- Pay Durable 
factures Goods factures GoGs Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts 

AVE Someone O4 by a hue yee ee ty camber eee bs 45-5 46-2 44-5 70°5 78-2 60-9 
SMa Va lew Od Ge ee son rc nes hts Mia Lol 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75:5 62-4 
Mipiy mee me LOLS ee ree eee TPE AHO TE 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
Mia ygune See OA Rt EM etal dara Reg 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
SUG ee lee LOS IN oe Relea Pe ann abe 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
DAL gue eae | OA RP ar mers Cie 3 tear 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
AN Poem mL OA Rts eM em ee ok is ae 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
SOD UME aes LOA Sty eee Peers ee ace. 4 41-7 42-0 41°5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct Le LOS Se eee rn, eee Sed he 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
NOV ie LOA Srey eee oer aA city oe. ok 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
IDSCamnnl Seu OA SMe aa te baer ik UNE Hos 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
*Jan. Pd OR a UNC Tate i) Le 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Helprweg leva 04 Pe. 5 fetta yo we ls Mall 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
(Misra ee 14 Olen Tee Seige aces es, 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Aor eee ee LOA GI nea) Tene ats Bele 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-1 105-7 90-3 
VCS eee ee 1 O40 RRR ee TE ay ee 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-3 90-7 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter Holidays in the case of April 1, 1948, and May 1, 1946. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufacturers(?) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages and Wages an Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ 

Mic Vaeel ee LOADS Wey tye tats tok ca aie sere ut 33.561 32.08 36.98 36.08 29.58 27.10 
VEST y eee ape C4 Gr eee el AR Bit” Sa aS 32.10 29.63 34.51 32.62 29.89 26.71 
OM 8 Vege | aes (94 fee ee hee eo de bee oh Oe 36.13 33.83 38.83 36.98 33.67 30.69 
IM aye i OAS Bis ee Fe WE aie eS 40.66 38.53 43.36 41.75 toh lal 35.18 
SIC we AL O4 Site, Were gt ith 5 oe aig 40.49 38.11 43.03 40.93 38.12 35.19 
JUL ye See LOAR EN ee tae ate eek Nea 0, 41.03 38.77 43.89 41.96 38.36 35.44 
ATi go ame OA Gee ee RR coke 41.32 39.03 44.00 41.92 38.83 36.04 
Sep tame) wag lO4Si a. cote s fey. Seem te e 41.33 38.95 44.44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
OCT MEER LOA Se ee ete ae eee) 42.74 40.68 46.12 44,43 39.63 36.98 
INO Wie ee LOA Ser, ee oa ena 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.36 37.76 
Wec rel wa LOA SR Ge cy CA Aten eect 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
eer ammmel Sie 14 OVE ACT OW fl Wale ean ae 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Heb aay) SL 94 OF yk Rae So sec eye 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38.13 
Viarama 1040 ne A ey ce ee 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38.26 
iviige ale. Guy NS eA a DR te ees 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
AV amelie LOO TG. Tah oe es che eh 44,39 41.91 47.45 45.39 41.47 38.37 


1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote on to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS SiGe BY PROVINCES AND 
; S 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D,B.S. 
——_0e#q0oOe>—a0aT¥?¥ahK——SA0°0——w OO  eeeeeeeeeeeeeSS=--iw 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
May 1, ; April 1, ; May 1, | May 1, | April 1, | May 1, 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

INOVEIS COLI Meee inact etter ten Some; eee, 44.] 43-9 44-9 87-8 87-7 82-8 
ING Wa STUNG Wil Cie a eee rete nen cies cfs etn aa te a 44-3 45-0 45-3 90-4 89-6 80-4 
AUN ELG TES ball caste 8 et ge ar ase ae OLE a SN? ae el 44-1 44.4 44-7 89-5 89+2 80°8 
(OWE eiceclosien tee AMORA FNP RIE IL een eee 42-0 42-3 42-4 103-5 103-0 94-3 
Ni aniCo base aehere a oitin Sis te ince he bh anor nae 41-7 42-9 43-1 95-8 95-5 85-4 
Das kaccnewalsseees oi: eye eee ner es AER eee, | 43-0 42-8 42-6 101-0 99-0 89-7 
PADUA a wert eae en a Naso eae eet ee 41-6 42-9 42-3 100-1 99-2 88-1 
Btitishe@ olumbiasen en. 9. cane ee ae 37-9 38-6 39-3 119-0 118-8 106-3 
IMontrenlpaer iment ac et eee we 42-6 43-0 42-9 94-3 94-1 85-1 
PR OLOMUO mes hae ete i eet cee ree ee ee 41-2 41-2 41-2 102-5 102-3 94-2 
Efamail Conte eee earth Rae eee mek aes a Mie RN) 43-0 42-9 42-7 111-2 109°1 102-0 
Wild Deg reer cas eee se bin be erect ee PoC a wee Le 41-3 42-4 42-7 94-9 94-7 84-8 
PMCOUVEL Te ne ia. ee ewe hurt Rie ek hehe 37-5 38-0 38°5 116-4 116-2 105-8 
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TABLE C-9—AVERAGE HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE- 
EARNERS FOR WHOM DATA ARE AVAILABLE AT MAY 1, 1949, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR APR. 1, 1949 AND MAY 1, 1948. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


| Average Average 





2 Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industries Reported at Reported at az 





















May | Apr.! May | May | Apr. | May May | Apr. | May 
1,1949]1, 1949|1, 1948]1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948)1, 1949/1, 1949/1, 1948 


















no. no. 2 . Gc: $ $ 

Manufacturing. 00... 2.25 -- cise eee eee eines eee = 42-5) 42-9 98-6| 98-2| 89-4) 41.91 42.13) 38.53 
*Durable manufactured goods...........-+-eeeeeeeees 42-7| 43-2] 43-4! 49-3] 105-7] 96-2 45.39] 45.66) 41.75 
Non-durable manufactured goods........-.+++++++++: 42-3| 42-6 : 90-3] 82-4] 38.37] 38.47] 35.18 
Animal products—edible...........:. sees reece cence 49.9) 42-9 95-8| 86-6} 40.80} 41.10) 37.24 
Dairy DLOdUCtS ee. sais cleo lereten silos | 46-8] 47-4 -Q| 74-7) 34.82] 35.17) 34.96 
Mest productan es <cieiteree (oe eee errata 49-7| 42-6 -3| 95-4) 44.79) 44.86) 39.88 
Leather products.......2.-.-.0:seeecesenesss eres tees 4Q-8| 41-6 -0| 70-4) 30.36] 30.78} 27.95 
Leather boots and shoes..........-++-+++seeeee0: 41-1| 42-0 -0| 67-0] 29.51] 29.82] 26.53 

* Tum ber PEOCUCES ace ee eerste = ol elelele islet te sre lte ile ioe ok: 41-2| 41-7 g.8| 82-0] 37.37] 37.45) 34.28 
Rough and dressed lumber.........-.--+++++++++ 40-6| 41-2 -0| 86-9} 38.94} 39.14) 35.63 
Containers. 2 oh om sefleie eens Soneyeiee bisa shave eieie'n etn ote ok 44.9| 41-6 -6| 74-8] 35.45) 33.53] 31.72 

i urniture see cece cis ieiecreeclolos leila -leleleons seer ictal 41-7| 42-4 -4| 77-5) 35.95} 36.21) 33.25 
*Musical instruments..............seecec eee e teres 49-3) 44-7 .3| 77-9] 35.79] 37.68] 33.26 
Plant products—edible. ............ sees cece e eee ees 42-6| 42:4 -9| 71-4] 33-14] 33.03] 30.35 
Flour and other milled products.........-.++++++- 44.1, 42-9 -2| 85-8] 41-54) 40.41) 37.75 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.......-+-+++++++- 39.5| 40-0 -9| 68-4] 29.98) 31.16] 27.43 
Bread and bakery products.......-.+-+++++++eee: 43-9| 43-8 -3| 71-5) 33.93) 33.42) 31.60 
Chocolate and cocoa products.......+++-+++eeees 49.9| 41-2 -2| 61-9] 28.11) 27.27) 25.26 
Pulp and paper products.........-+-.eeeee ee ee ee eeees 44-3| 44-7 -9| 97-2) 47.89] 48.23} 44.42 
Pulp and papers: jeder cles + cies eye tiie 47-1| 48-0 -8| 101-2) 53.55) 54.62) 49.89 
Paper PLOdUCtSs: qa sis oslo cles ee ale alos lelne + lala ole 49<4|- 42-4 -7| 78-6) 35.49] 35.24) 33-80 
Printing and publishing............0+++eeeeeeeees 40-7| 40-8 .2| 101-7] 46.07} 45.78] 41.90 
Rubber products... 252s. cece se eo a> cam oe trae eee 40-3] 41-5 -1| 96-2| 42-72] 43.62) 40.69 
Textile—all branches...........-2eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeces 40-9| 41-6 -1| 70-9] 32-52] 32.91) 29.28 
Thread, yarn and Cloth...........e.eeeeeeeeeeeeee 43.1| 44-1 -1| 72-2] 35.90) 36.65) 31.70 
Cotton yarn ana Cloth............- esse eee e eee 41-9] 48-1 .4| 72-4] 35-40) 36.81] 31.13 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........----+eeeeee eres 43. 43-9 -7| 70-6| 34.51] 34.55) 30.71 

Silk and artificial silk goods..........-++++++++- 44.9| 45.7 -1| 73-1] 38.12] 38.43) 33.63 
Hosiery and knit goods.........-.sseseee reece AQ- 40-7 .2| 65-7] 29.67] 29.79) 27.07 
Garments and personal furnishings..........-.-++- 39. 38-8 .8| 70-5| 29.26] 29.41) 26.51 
ERODE CCOM Serre ere erstete iio ie orate oicreeicloter ase telefon ketarerale evelors 43.9| 41-0 .9| 74-7| 87.11) 34.40) 31.10 
Beverages: use uetee cesar. Hoan ce imeneieien oreusiaieiee> : 43.9| 42-3 -g| 90-0] 42.51] 41.83] 39.06 
Distilled and malt liquor.............-2++--+++0+: 49. 41-4 3.7| 93-9| 44.07] 42.93) 40.28 
Chemicals and allied products...........+++ee+eeeee+ 43-5| 43:6 -2| 90-3] 42.93] 42.82] 39.28 
Drugs and medicines..........0-e eee eee cece neces 49-7| 41-0 -7| 75-1| 33.05] 33.50) 30.64 
*Clay, glass and stone products...........+++seeeeeees 44. 45-4 -0| 87-2] 43.10} 43.58) 39.68 
Glass products... 58 see cwca secce sss semen cer 45.5| 45-2 -8| 82-6] 41.50) 41.49] 37.42 
Lime, gypsum and cement products..........--- 45. 46-4 .5| 87-2| 43.83] 44.31] 41.33 
*Flectrical apparatus..............eeeecer eee eeeeseees Ate 41-4 -7| 97-6| 45.48] 45.42] 40.41 
Heavy electrical apparatus !...........-++.+-eeee- 43. 43-3 -3| 105-0] 51-92) 52.09] 44.63 
*Tron and steel products............-- see e eee e neers 43.9| 43-7 -1} 100-6] 47-82] 48.11] 44.26 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........+.--- 45.9| 45-2 -5| 104-1] 51.17| 50.85} 47.68 
Primary iron and steel............cee eee eee eees 45-5| 45-4 -7| 106-2] 52.01] 51.62] 48.64 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..........--+++++++5> 43-3| 43-8 -9| 94-4] 44.73] 45.07] 42.48 
Agricultural implements............++eeeese seer eeees 43- 43-2 -8] 108-9] 50.55] 49.59) 47.37 
Land vehicles and aircraft..............sseceeseeeees 49.3| 43-7 -0| 103-5] 49.03} 50.26] 44.92 
Railway rolling stock...........2-++++eeeeeeeees 43-1| 45-6 -g| 97-2] 48.62] 51.03] 43.93 
Automobiles and parts...............seeeeeeeee 41-0] 41-6 -0| 112-7] 50.23] 50.75) 47.00 
Aeroplanes and parts..........02seeeee sees eee 45- 44-0 102-0| 95-9] 46-62] 44.88) 40.18 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............-.+++-++- 43. 42.7 107-1] 101-6] 46.70) 45.73} 45.11 
Tron and steel fabrication.............2eeeeeeeeeseees 42.7| 42-6 103-7| 96-5| 44.75) 44.18) 40.92 
Hardware, tools and cutlery..........-..+-eeeseeeees 49. 43-2 97-8| 89-9] 41.17} 42.25} 38.93 
Foundry and machine shop products..........-+++++: 49. 42-6 109-1) 97-9] 45.74] 46.48] 42.78 
Sheet metalcworke..aacecleleta tei cleleleleisia) fetal orelstetenst lel -talerere 42.9] 42-9 100-0| 91-7} 42-90] 42.90) 39.16 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........0seeeeeeeeeeees 43-2| 43-8 105-8| 95-2) 45.79) 46.34] 41.41 
Smelting and refining yee y else es ile it 1-1-1 44. 45-0 ei erteee 51.36) 51.84]...... 
Aluminum and its products...............-.--+:- 49. 44-1 0053 lenenecre Ale O43 97.9 eeenerers 
Brass and copper manufacturing...........------ 42. 42-5 102-5] 93-8] 43.55] 43.56] 39.96 
Non-metallic mineral products...........+++++eeee-: 49. 42-1 116-4| 105-0| 50.76} 49.00) 45.57 
Petroleum and its products...........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 41 41-0 124-5] 112 53,59} 51.05) 47.86 
Miscellaneous manufactured products..........+----- 42 42.2 82-7| 78-3] 34.86] 34.90) 32.65 
WV eee eR gunn gadobouosecouedndoqbeceuGsDoDoCUs 41 42-3 117-5] 111-0) 48.56] 49.70) 47.95 
(GCs ney Re ee na toe yak Garou Mm Ounce Lc die Eee 34. 36-6 127-3} 126-2] 43.77| 46.59} 49.72 
Metall GlOres merece cieietiete tates rel feline ete terealofenelarecakerane 44. 45-5 115-1} 108-1] 51.94] 52.37) 48.75 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........-+.-+ 42. 42-6 105-8} 94-3] 44.87} 45.07] 42.25 
Local Transportation2...............0..eee eee cece eees 45-5| 45-5 98-4] 92-2} 44.91) 44.77) 41.40 
Building Construction. ...............0:ee eee eee e eee 40- 40-5 108-9} 98-6] 43.77) 44.10) 40.28 
Highway Construction. ............... cece cece eee eeee 35-5| 39-1 85-8} 87-6] 78-8] 30.46) 34.25) 28.18 
Services (as indicated below)............eeeeeeeeeceeeees 42. 42-6| 42-9] 63-9] 63-0] 56-4) 27.03] 26.84) 24.20 
Hotels and restaurants.......... SERGE is oc oO eo ce 43 - 43-4 . 62-3| 54-7) 27.13] 27.04] 23.79 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..... A PASE An OARGO SOE 41- 41-2 64-7| 59-7) 26.88] 26.66] 24.95 





*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods. are indicated by an asterisk. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the em- 
ployees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Mar. 1, 1949, 226-6; Apr. 1, 1949, 228-3; May 1, 1949, 227-5; at May. 1, 1948, 
the index was 199.2. 2 Chiefly street and electric railways. % For information respecting the sex distribution of the 
persons in recorded employment, see table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Economies and Research.) 


a S.———wnms@=»qop=oqoooqooOOo S—=—_00 0 _ 























n Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Wereee Average Average es 

Date Workei | Hourly | Weekly | Average Coat car te ae 

ner Weel Earnings Earnings Weekly Living Waekle 

Earnings Earnings 

cts. $ 
Week preceding 

anuary eer DADs eetere once, gates So: 46-1* 70-0 32-27% 106-8 96-0 111-3 
Rebruaryae let 045, eee een 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March Lp LOA be eae cmem acct, 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Le LOAD Bee oh et ers 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May De AGS SS tecce feeder. 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110:3 
June i engl MEY Pee ae a Seatac 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July ee O45 ee ees 2 8 eee ee 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Re rLOAD Ram eee eee 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
DEDLOM De Taal we L045 eee 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October RPS LO4S peo epee 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
INovernt bere 1945 a eee 44-9 67-5 80-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Decembera 919454 se 44.8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January HUES ie ae See 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
I@omeyay il, WEG. ow oanacansaoauc 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March ae LOA G Pe ere re Sale 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April De 94 Ger wee eRe 44.4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May De LOA 6) Sa aeee re Cab tees. Se 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June dite AL OAGE See tee ered nee 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July RL OA GU ys ee eee 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August ie eal ROL ARON gee an a ee 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 187 194609.4.5) 0. 00. 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Le OAC Ree eens 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INoy@anleee i, WEG ccocnusoccnnos 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December iran 194Gu ees 43-2 74-5 32-18 106°5 102-8 103-6 
January Pes 04 7eeraats erecere tary) oe 42.7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
ioranmnay, tl, WEY a as} see cace ae. 43-1 763 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1 Urn ee Oeccarats Mer gh re a eee. 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Ue a AY. Sees ie Oe ts 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May py ihc Ero, eon A ed 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June LOS OAT eee Se ee 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1S Dae. ee eee et 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August Leg e047 eee Ree a ore 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
ejousuamyorere We GR woe nuns 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Teg? 04] Ne ers oC aera, 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INoverntbers les e194/jee ae) eee 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Decembersel ye 19477 ae. os en ye 43-5 85-5 37-24 123-1 118-1 104-3 
January ML OAR a ie So id Seat 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
lhgjernwey il, Ay oe os shomuecoe, 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Ll O4S eae oan ae, 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April RR OAS ee ieee one caer 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May tay LOA S eer eee ve 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LOE O48 eer. Cte es 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July LOA Ries Meda ick keen ee 42-0 92-3 38:77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August ee LOA SS Re ap ae Pick 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
pepremberm lhe 048s wae ee 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October lg a GY Boa Sx ae Oe a 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
INovember al slO48 i mea ene 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
DD eceriberm | same 94 Cue ae eee 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January A gL Oe eet a 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Helruciryamee 49 ee Heer 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March LW £94 Oo rer ee oc ahs wh 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April LE 1940 Ae ee ae A, 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 129-9 108-1 
May Dah TOAD DR eee et 42.9% 98-6 42 -30* 140-0 129-0 108-5 











I a ee ee 

Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946-100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 honrs, $33.17; April 
1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $ 41.91. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month = gs a ae 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
July VOD Dee nee i ro tere eran tis wraihe wie excreta tele seer 117,390 44,420 161, 810 54,753 23 , 029 77, 782 
July TGQAG len, cen iets ett eh aur restart ers tenes 71,018 47,951 | 118,969 | 139,977 36,758 176,735 
July ACY Wy oh aie ee Mico Aerrnenh sisicto Cabaret m 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114,499 
July [GAR were ere earn seal oeere ee hatches, efererstat 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August TASES he en artaenctorers Gen ite vetaycel aeons remorse 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 32,715 96,273 
September QAR aW tes 0) Piven ce ieinin Micke: crckeremretecrs rere 39,341 24,349 63,690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October GY. SoS a Rie Sas eR Ct Goomce Brie, Mumia 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30,607 87,332 
INtonescloyye | GES nog boooode omcusacsoopbacoowbah os 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
Maecember | LO4Ss weet wee eh serre ee a ieiret rer ot 17,841 16,808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January VOAGQP es oee Ror aetous centers chetobnie eieiseuneer sneer a 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186,659 
February Ce: IS tea eee Oe Sarin bond peine Gh oceor 10,026 12,990 23,016 204,897 51,909 256, 806 
March * OY RO ee amas ae Roe ae GoGo boon odmnk 10, 187 13,544 Donon 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April bt Ae) Ley noth sy Aaa o AGC Och OU « 14,444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May TSA QU: Pe clan pace ates Seeteieete cae kane ters Sova 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203 , 726 
June TOA OT Sa. Ceraretersateree Heth arergion seat tare 23,539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July ity OGD an sidan: oe toon oot ctanIe Soon. Ce 20, 623 21,798 42,401 103,004 44 229 147 , 233 








(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.-_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 2, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
April 28 1949 










Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute Percentage 
a en —————— | a) eae Guna — 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............--++-+-+++++- 1,540 657 2,197 —475 —17-8 
LOSS1S 52 be Cece epee «oer hn oad eee eae 677 3 680 —577 —45-9 
Pulpwoed :oigascdetot ies tone sees se Wee ealnnie set = 99 inh 150 2 157 —7Al —82-5 
TEs hane(aiet ooh de PAG ons Bal cuddiciiiniae Sere cabo Beran Obie ht 455 1 456 +163 +55-6 
Other logging: }27,.. . hs cements pyidldsere> oe aine vet oe 67 - 67 +1 +1-5 
lear ee oct a ia td edie sinter aie epi s ze de oeaiat ne See on 1,152 21 1,173 +236 +25 -2 
Ort EE Oy Cee Aen cin Gen Bien Ae crete. gkboco pOGmOnOBE 83 2 85 +30 +54-5 

Metallic ores— 

I Goes ore eee orton aonbonicinis COD enon ene 44 1 45 +14 +45 -2 
eae Ie la a ieee Eras 8d) a stint oan Sra todio uaNCOs o@14.o ON 354 4 358 —190 —34-7 
INT Glee een Sree ere eieuredte cet aereretey eth 12 — 12 —118 —90°8 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 634 9 643 +509 +379-9 
Prospecting and oil producing.........-.++++++e+ee rere: 25 5 30 -9 —23-1 
Mamufacturing.................0 cece cece cece eter eeeee 5,323 5,435 10,758 +1,195 +12-5 
Food and kindred products..........-+----2++++-e+0e3: 887 754 1,641 +332 +25-4 
Textiles ‘Apparel CbC.. al see e oe ease semic cree woe lees 596 3,039 3630 +399 +12-3 
Lumber and finished lumber products............+++-+: a 9 866 +159 +22-5 
Pulp and paper products and printing.........-.-.-++++: 549 287 836 +135 +19-3 
Chemicals and allied products............-..2+++eeeee: 226 155 381 +53 +16-2 
Products and petroleum and coal............+++++++ee+- 96 13 109 +47 +75-8 
Mubber Procuetss: jesse cesses tee oe lett sistelstareriseratedetosalnns 72 30 102 —9 —8-l 
Weather ands procducter jects of teeter oor or 209 362 571 +14 +2-5 
Stone clay and glass products............++sseeeeeeeeee 186 41 227 +11 +5-1 
Tron and steel and products. /...........02cceeeeeeeeees 339 101 440 +17 +4-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........--2e+eeeeee: 250 ayll 301 —115 —27-7 
IMachineryAnet torneo: = ore Fie ae ee fon he 248 61 309 —52 —14-4 
Electrical equipment and products.............+-+++++- 153 149 302 —16 —5-0 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 741 297 1,038 +220 +26-9 
GOnSErUCtlOI re ee elie ore ie ctl lororaiticlen: 3,710 89 3,799 +351 +10-2 
Transportation and Storage..............----++:+seeeeeee- 1,623 124 1,747 +262 +17-6 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 326 379 705 +-96 +15-8 
G hc (1 CR en eee ie fe LA AE acewe oEOGec pDeC mo ode S 3,291 2,833 6,124 +5 +0-1 
\iidivei ees peda t on Cok OG ae ear eh 00.d cS Ge an ao Comics Omawcr 1,143 619 1,762 +226 +14-7 
NOP i pe hele Oe Se Pas SAO oie cee la OurnG mooie 2,148 2,214 4,362 —221 —4-8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..............-.-+-+++5+- 1,169 1,187 2,296 +400 +21-1 
Bervhee. 2. irs see g gee cone cette ce stan tees oe qeeeeims 4,720 13,320 18,040 +2,498 +16-1 
Public eh. be ee Bern a ae nic ohare tare ee peiniereenees © 1,139 820 1,959 +186 +10-5 
TVGUIGS TTC Mee eel rates yao a Suote ie cis etic mre tare ast toy amanoet 166 6,023 6,189 +462 +8-1 
Personal... Lan cieqivnie ss vey ap yee = eagenesieee matte ens 2,065 5,840 7,905 +1,749 +28-4 
(@ydilsioh(i aigte st te a GE Ee On Deo boudobenbdor Sb omGunoucd ato 1,350 637 1,987 +101 +5-4 
WNW Ovi rise cece pee o abet oopmcor er oodton ody anacaprc 23,471 24,048 47,519 +3,991 +9-2 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 2, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


SS ooaoanaawawjwjq@jww“w0swwqxs0 _—0D®o®«®Os®S=S=$S$S$S$20 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ote ae Se a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,009 581 1,590 3,808 795 4,603 
NO lavicalaOncors cet eit ee ee en eee eee 1,867 4,296 6,163 6,348 11, 704 18,052 
SalesuWOrkensspeare mn e ke eee ee ee SPOT Gell. 2,460 1,438 3,898 3,066 5, 767 8, 833 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,670 11, 709 1oneco 9,908 6,467 16,375 
PS CATIICH OMe ete AWE Spl cone ta SM a OFa IE rete e ae 54 1,829 8 1, 837 
PAPHCHI nine and: hishing eee smaet ore. oe een ny 1,860 159 2,019 1,071 242 1,313 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 8,391 3, 740 123 41,955 Wipe 49, 688 
foodand Kindred produetsy. o...5.cé.ccescacccce. 189 63 252 688 561 1,249 
Hlextileselouninearetc eee ee een aah ae ee 291 2,484 PS Wea 4,445 5,766 
umiberand wood products: oss .5, 20 snes. a. SSOUIE Meee 830 2,330 105 2,435 
Pulpypaperancd princins sae ene ee enn nee 176 56 232 501 270 771 
Wseathermandaproduetsas seen eee ne oe 93 197 290 649 262 911 
Stone, clay and glass products................... Si 4 41 107 19 126 
Miacalvorkcin rere \itcncs sah Cee Ne 0) lau ee 722 37 759 6,407 303 6,710 
POLGCETIGOL Ae tors ce ee Ne cond aes oe Ue 107 56 163 1120 208 1,328 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 43 1 44 332 47 379 
ITOH IS yeas EOS eRe OEE ete cgeercree: Aa Ae en BT RIM PA | ete ei ales) | 292 SOOM eee eee 850 
Constructions, \ie ee ee Leen eee | nen irae 2,246 il RAT 9,993 1 9,994 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 1,104 15 1,119 7,223 40 7,263 
Communications and public utility.............. DAF | eh Re Me 27 232 1 233 
radian diservice-wehae mane cece ba eae. 410 501 911 914 434 1,348 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,570 285 1,855 5,990 856 6,846 
POveMiA ty Wal Cote eet eo ese od fo fae PE 89 8 97 893 122 LOL 
Aare) ¢2 he (> Sa oe Ae ane Ht Ue aN TO aa Ae 165 32 197 2,405 59 2,464 
Mes aMedoW Oricera. ts fee foc Scat bases ew. 6,228 We 8,340 45,504 8,643 54,147 
POE CODAGED oe" hind tenia Ue ous ae bee aoe ak 302 490 792 1,080 1,449 2,529 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 409 40 449 1,869 271 2,140 
Dieta wor kinetin alee Ck hace ite ns ce Ree cue: 182 68 250 1,583 159 1,742 
@onstrOctionee eee tke son Here e ee, a0s HAG |e aang aoe i505 6,484 2 6, 486 
Otherunelalied workers. 04.3 b.cs4600k debee nes 3,780 1,514 5,294 34, 488 6,762 41,250 
dW (age I en ta Teena teelt Berl eae 235909 24,035 47,574 | 113,489 41,359 154,848 


a ee ee ee eee 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 





Industry 


Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 





1,001 847 710 

590 376 226 

484 449 310 

6,092 5,879 3,815 

1,209 1,302 794 

975 707 419 

Lumber and finished lumber products.............06..00+0s600......0000, 789 798 556 
Pulp and paper products and printing ).0.o:.:....64cda....ockes. ice 486 442 298 
Mhemiealeand allied produeta. si )..h fac lho feuds Movies cose ck. 257 232 146 
mroccts.of petroleum and\eoal, sie... os obs odo kasd soceeodsn. cll 99 126 69 
FeO De rIprOdUCLs) Geet en SoM ah Aas 1k) tye ® uk cera ae Le. 89 93 64 

US ANO NEN Sige at Maine ee ye aa) a Ce Rr aie iia 187 162 98 
Bponeaciay and giaas productaais:.:. ce scass 16 date. s hacneectee 227 246 172 
Peo iea PLEO ANG producta,, peas co. \. eyia Mes Wa ois ead cede acca 347 344 224 
Mon-terrous metals and products: 0 s.60 es ones de Oca coon hone n concn, 242 272 187 
BieUGHy ce re cee oe ae it Rei de gk ae | a 296 304 197 
Miectieal equipment and products,.+s. 050... 00.0. occ. sce coke cece, 212 190 123 
Transportation equipment and other GNA EEE INNS boo aoc angansoouoasOr 677 661 468 
DOES SS Citar TB sei ar Wega si aan SORIA Fd Oa Atte a 3,845 3,869 2,943 
Pemusporistomand MLOrAge..<.. i gudaneocs (0, elle aindl eee ee, 1,369 1,360 1,019 
ommunications, and Other Public Utilities.................................. 324 307 210 
Sree ELC Th A Water ete a ASL een Wek ey Poe! Be 3,362 3,609 2,049 
pe eo naurance, Real Matatel sie. .clsl wins etic os tec. 542 419 195 
em Or oor at een POONER fie hign hohe CA Nha oe) Ph ta tae 8,360 7,275 5,276 
“A TUCITOL 1s CS eo 2 eps hn oo etc ee a eg ee 25,969 24,390 16,753 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS APRIL 29 TO JUNE 2, 1949 


(Source: Form. U.1.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 




















Office Reported | Unfilled Unplaced 
during end of end of 
period period period 

Newfoundland....................e sees 348 70 §,135 
GornersBrookeey saaeeneae cce eeieaieis sels 21 4 474 
Grand sHall spanks ese cic scat csr ae oe 6 2 649 
Sta) OLMIS sae ce stoceine sed ere retelertie 6s 321 64 4,012 - 

Prince Edward Island.................. 549 237 1,183 
@harlottetowlsess eee elec eects 427 197 747 
Summersideee.e asc nacccecie nuicise cece He 40 436 

Nova Scotia 3,408 1,458 10,740 
PATIVIVCTB Deere octets eile aicvarslsie eekesiis 92 10 415 
Bridgewater 2 39 395 
Rai axee ers mie cnc nicttccttais teltrveinece lees 1,625 933 3,449 
Inverness 68h aarti 124 
IN ONG VaALLO Mettler ste terctose ctomeravers ie aleve s sreianeeictete 211 190 769 
MET VErPOOln eee oeeise ils. cletcioels clots otto te tiers Uh 20 123 
New? Glasrowieececs sardces nae ca aciee etree 443 60 1,340 
Spring lal eee ree seeiie es eeiers eiesietisie 24 3 210 
SVGNneywee eee cc ler cients ceiscrrereirerste 544 103 2,734 
"TP TUTO LS reek eee octet ae elele nisi c's 162 90 495 
Yarmouth-Shelburne...............06- 41 10 686 

New, Brunswick... ..0oscccicc2ss05,0 01006 3,065 958 9,874 
iBathurateeecec ecto can te soe series 67 24 753 
Campbellton enc cmeceiecie tee astetelsiee cl. 134 26 (OH 
Wamundstone soos sie ci oiein es osteerasislslsieie): 533 67 593 
Mrederictomsre. 5 sociscerse ne cise cere sin steers 530 127 293 
IME tO scorers eee ote elec clotavetare oaeieteiereig tere 80 3) 300 
Monctonte a ccecce cece eines eectne creek © 1,108 333 2,562 
Newcastle: iismvetistts he ose olete osuiowiecicn.s 76 14 483 
Saint Johnie ss soc den era celeste suyestersise YI: 256 2 a 
StaStep men Men cect tices sists cierelelsters]s7- 54 33 596 
SUsSSOK week occa tals atone ois oceans eeieeree’ 108 DS 145 
Woodstoclin.cces seman cenings se eceset 102 48 163 

Quechee e550. oe eect eae reeds 26,914 10,842 46,574 
MabestoOsser cers con ieee cawiod os «waters rece ole 270 261 222 
IBeauharnoise se cnc cece ce cold cles eiteleiss cise 91 46 347 
Bucking hamen sen mereetertscstectr rier 120 50 292 
@ausapseal Oi ti we cca oncetias ome csiiesios 123 23 eal 
CRandlersvietccncc sh cr ccoaine vee ween 263 1 789 
@hicoutimiss eee eoerik oe te tascette mcrae sere 262 89 835 
E) OL Den Uee eriecae cto oe ne ema Via baat oad 212 
Drummondville wesc cerns clerele cate 221 61 994 
Marnhamriiee soceiee cate cco sets cletaets els 106 62 240 
Granbyatetieccteriereees cee ste aicerewseraele 158 52 879 
ULV reece tes cro che ie reeset stareiatieinns 330 217 1,376 
FOHOLEO Sat Set occ rewic als siete wie terete > 269 160 627 
FOUGUIELCA scores cece crac sake eee 141 23 608 
ACHULO Mee ee ecient os harem 148 64 246 
MaiMalbaion: acess. ccc cc oe eects cee ns 34 8 228 
Wa ePuduosseec ceistie connec cisiae crete 570 48 279 
TUSVis Once ce ope ee cies oes eerie 351 150 1,492 
Matane Siva: cise vetoes reise stele cieicie cave 76 30 311 
IN Grantich ees aioe cis eines secs Clee 109 itil 292 
Mount-Waurlersecen ecm cites ccisies ses criect 67 31 83 
IMOntmagn yaetee nace cincte tie sities ointete ele sie 115 99 900 
Montreal ee noe eee section 16, 238 6,920 14, 502 
PortiAliredsee ee Heat she case ne teec 32 1 223 
Quebecis sce ao eels elec te ace arcteforsietexare 1,962 719 6,139 
MRI OUSTAL aes cree nelale cloves aielasiens cps’ ors 44 13 696 
Riviere Guswoups see secs cese ce cee le ee 79 60 TPM 
FROUV TS sateeinils Sater scteces Sere eusenees 408 106 325 
StesAcathetseccscece eaten: foceciione: 305 91 60 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...............+.- 149 41 123 
Bte. Therese mor eo ace c re saecoees 287 83 200 
St. Georges de Beauce...<.....--..-..- 142 119 460 
Sts bivacinthemmeesccmasne creas averse secs 252 203 479 
SEPT Cane scree aie catice seis esis reise 432 171 487 
St: Jerome seins ces coset oe cites 459 81 1,487 
St. Joseph drAlmiac, . .scsis co's stsielisveleie'« 32 9 337 
Sha winioany Wallaeusees aan ete deteeiarcierer 119 25 1,199 
Sherbrookeeianc cities tee bere conan: 995 181 2,001 
SGrele ere ke se eae peice ats 51 14 1,188 
Mhetlorg viinesmenin cise eerie ica cetrers 77 40 701 
ThreesRiversze ene eee ee oe = 462 153 2,168 
Viel id! Ore re tiocies & sccrmelontemaernine 152 162 473 
Walleyfiel di nn coiewecein ceca cede tices 235 52 549 
WiGEOTIA Ville session iereme civics cet eres 171 38 497 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS APRIL 29 TO JUNE 2, 1949—Con. 


(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of aie to | Placements end of 
period period period vacancies | pe gular | Casual period 

pterle CASE CB AS CID GTEC ae aE Oreos 55,414 22,988 56,339 Meee se Bi 6,360 40,255 
PNPTIOM ees cleteieie e eforsielcvere arsrele aie evsts\sievels 250 376 8 
IB ATTA CM cee a niee a eis rate rotenic tele craistoveletele sre.ete 630 283 461 600 395 10 93 
(Bellovaillomeneccncc cies eine cannes 333 49 506 398 219 52 474 
Beste rione UF cralase/avnreotenelate ca)! hor dike arane eee 231 106 206 185 143 1 a 
PATMP CONS. ero ciao ciety ston oeielne whos! stores whete ere 207 80 214 171 4 1e eee eee 
BOR ES Selassie esis lelel cielo ba: eleceiefeieveeke seueie.s 844 172 1,045 692 oe = ta 
TOG eval G-cctacetsicreis ole cis cic alolerleveltte vetereie’e « 162 9 176 160 ; 
@arletone Place seas cece cutotdosisc cnt 49 23 89 54 SLAs Pee ere 117 
Cane EJeitehs aiavclelereienre @ ces oicteslere Bacvad bys 96 736 a anh ae 
ODOUIE Mean cece sulsle citi eleiensetis sineis.e © 268 85 270 9 
Collingwood sce excite cs octets ovate cistcre.¢ 230 36 151 218 G4 ee or cree 161 
Porenl 5 ae ARIE Be ronttie aoe ic ne tyorver 429 59 594 oe a 26 oe 
OLtPLOTiOsce cs secine eles snide crate tistelserers 0.6 229 59 196 | 204s) S49 |e ee cee 
HorteliranCessncnces coe eo eee nce eniees 175 47 202 175 110 19 143 
AT ODtUW LUNs net ete esis wet ce lewis oo eats 566 169 997 508 294 66 1, 087 
ae Gsvorecacsceve pine ors cievafelarorslevoie elaverereovsle.evsl ears 380 170 ae ae ee a a 
ANANOCUC sas ctaverd stele Selsie erctensisleletoverer stole 64 11 6 
podench Re oe nec nae caw Gale Cae Sa ae 251 158 105 oe ono i : sui 
Ue lp Tasers otra avs io oteraio:aveves\ereZevere ere vsyscevs. ei eters 368 180 444 
Healer PORE a Nae cae meetin’ 4,149 1,461 4,978 4, oe Bi ee 766 2, a 
RW KESDULY cos «cies ceisisslecre'aln cots eine ce 35 16 169 2 
An gersolla cee aresiciele tere acres cistern eters esse 257 88 256 220 189 2 49 
Wapuskasing seco conce ecules acco cme «cles 44 10 43 48 PHVA) ae erie 3 75 
INONOTA Sere coins Geer cs 5 oe eee eee. 113 43 128 91 ofa IOenrei ye ee 198 
Kon stOnsen cocci steele cis ost eierelcies ciao 758 158 980 994 589 56 599 
Konklandelaakeseerrmmacee ocr sect 424 89 Dol 469 271 40 439 
Kitchener-Waterloo................000- 1,082 522 759 997 597 45 260 
OAM IN TtON eae onto dee seis citteine scien 352 59 384 403 128 120 224 
cea SS GRE TOUT SOCOM AUS Ane 218 81 204 an OT o ot 
ISLOWOL Sei cise cisiete ape lsinie eo steverreve’eiolels cess 67 56 100 
WONG One weir ctc eer ceo ens siteccsciemtorteiees 3, 294 1,440 2,515 2,888 1,397 388 789 
VED lav eeeien ere cetera eects elaiele eee 177 54 ae oe i 24 a 
INGIDANCO Soe <ccersiescse cir cloieeisiac clases a8 seve 47 14 2 Bi) gelilal ooeaedion a 
News loronto sc ocececinec ce sneceeee ec. G52 248 706 592 436 10 521 
Niagara Walisvaccesces canes sue oeene cscs 613 107 622 642 Sie 55 428 
INOrthe Baye eee eto le were sitisters ical ¢ 615 135 486 542 385 43 PAS) 
Orillia werk oes ice shee aes ae een os on 319 56 380 341 210 38 396 
Osha wateee ccc cco c cee seasons 956 196 1,379 1,055 689 65 1,454 
@Opta waren er seein s ce srotionianinn cites 2,590 973 2,881 2,310 2st 362 2,000 
Owen ee Bee Sat tartar eremelee teens 240 63 ane a i 42 BC 
IPATT YS OOUNGS «2.56 pers tisldle Gee ae otto aes 81 (17a) |e 1 2 | Oc) | DOR: | at retsreredecer ome 
Rembrokere cc secae ee aren teen eee 485 111 a te i sen AES aes es ae 
Perth seyerotisemane came slats cae emacs 195 fi) 
pe rperouEh AEC OO COCO O OO IOS 482 151 ie a a ee 
ICLON Seen sere aoe eee rb oweeteee sees 75 16 
Port ays Pe ae ae met aate ato etoreeiets: bic 1,038 144 as Fi om 206 neee 
Bort; @olborn@snesacensons tcuien seins eee 123 AM yf aepy PA |p cso oo oe 
BReSCOLG ECs etree erence ne cee ate eee es 145 24 Pre 3 He EN ee ic oe 
Rentrewert sen os Wan aetesacte se aw eens 188 51 
St atharines seus ac cer aee teeta ee 919 231 1,261 780 502 110 1,196 
Stoel NOmase weve terme. cece vetectecno ce 321 144 DER ay Te a a 
SALTIIA Ce ie sen ce tro sine areata a eilostconsis 606 113 738 2 
Saultpstemarlseee soc one oem sees 435 A he Se se te ee 
SSUTITC OO zeae ale ieiee cic iol sie cieiels cistaverereeiavapeccie 291 28 
Siouxslookoutsac. scene see ome cie rane: 108 23 121 107 46 36 44 
Smmibhs wl allegories ceca sce oe ce evsiete 187 37 230 229 149 5 117 
Strationdimrcee om aces eet rete nia aie ees 351 107 362 327 120 103 267 
Stureeon Wallstc cw. .5> sec cce@e cece = sie 109 25 160 108 74 9 341 
CLUE sno es ae eaters Re one ee 132 376 at aE re i ae: 
Uibosh rity Rope em era ncnOUn OOS Ome Onor 712 225 2 
PROLONLOM eae seth cine oc Cinee ne ce ee tee 20,311 RT 15,525 Bee ey 2,107 8, ao 
MISTONEOM caren remtiore simon etacimersines Cahaks 224 87 282 
Wialikertoniotecrce we acterie ce scciiniclsisis cece 55 36 108 60 Bye it hastecioas don 165 
Walla ceburamiecrtielee satoneciecias calcite 313 24 345 324 212 v4 195 
Welland setters oneal eehn eine irons 308 72 601 A ie 48 Be 
WESEONNter oot iettorcc cs cieeetaee see 481 150 424 PE \haacnn do aas 
WiAindSOln es cone ec daea eee tene 2,030 311 3,891 2,329 1,012 582 3,773 
NMOOASLOC IK, cee Seiko sc cra nGuee nwo ek 356 262 288 248 152 15 147 
Manitoba nd. cen os Sao cease dome see eects 8,569 3,276 11,356 8,748 4,093 1,977 8,975 
rane. onmeaceemn ween cakewle eee scene 794 525 688 776 403 33 414 
Dauphine ect oe cee eek 151 31 266 te ve : ae 
ilinwElonere: seater tee ses cones ee 85 37 134 
Ree lar Prairie-e snes eee He a ae na ei i 
CRIEFNG) 26 Sue aeis Spa aeeae Mee ee teeyes mics 2 
VIL aIOT obat a inle e  R on t Se re tad 7,148 2,400 9,971 7,453 3,190 1,911 8,035 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS APRIL 29 TO JUNE 2, 1949—Conc. 


(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 





Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Bare | pate itera | Peres lca ly Rae 
period period sett vacancies Regular | Casual period 
> eclatypa at b ten eo SEEMS oe a et nee ee 5,884 2,250 6,548 oiler ate 1,061 3,469 
HS GS VEIN Seveit ashore eral early edocs stele ie folate eho eaters te 135 38 139 23 OTe a aalet eee 86 
Moose-Jawitanictins comelet oatch ante caer s - 512 203 686 614 313 67 435 
INorth=battlelord saeeeeee sce cen eee 157 74 197 174 115 4 257 
leet week Lteisise:e(tcie ee tonslole ayeter everest ate 332 105 516 407 : 217 31 526 
ORIN Gem see te eee es we: 2,563 757 2,429 2,649 ,000 62 486 
Saskatoon ne occ etic aes 1,567 701 1,936 1,621 743 335 1,266 
Swalt-Currents-c-c- eee eee 197 113 186 200 105s awae es cee ae: 
Wiener cents < Orie tiles roeieteere trerateis 119 60 117 98 79 2 8 
NOL IRtOM rae eee ers ere enero tease 302 199 342 245 155 2 197 
aahates See ce OA ee a 6 ee Cg. oc ae Bee 10,906 3,526 11,380 11,539 6,268 1,562 a 
MINIM OLE eter ai sted atetehte sels cere ateree 279 97 193 ey in ee acer. ae 0: 
enter PMA chars ante aac te Oars eee 4,040 1,308 4,150 4,188 2,318 546 ee 
TUT CLELS Meters tat ieisis oleereite otra: 112 27 157 106 OF \\ stent eae eet 28 
Sey es Ae metas, ee orNeer eine cere eteake ies 5,012 1,408 5,625 6, 143 2,861 986 2, He? 
BOM secre eee. orerate erate oie stereo ietcte reine iets 205 141 70 41 Q8e|\ zAciaate nes 1S 
Beth brid geneer ccs ener eeteee eee 717 283 771 636 442 26 305 
Macdicinevilatees. seo tte eens 321 165 230 161 Vaidya 175 
Red Decrees cater ae ee eee. 220 97 184 100 91 4 124 
pte roe Oe AEAIe Res os Sa RA 14,490 ahs dae eae bers 1,758 eo ece 
DT WACK ai crorsecle rivers ais aii eio ss 388 8 
(ourtenhyen ore ce ee ees eh eres eee 98 46 262 84 SL vligedaeeote 264 
Cranbrook 4m sainseee eee cee eee Ned) 41 137 207 126.0 Aaaneeeee 92 
DawsoniGreek 2e8 hes vice ots eee 164 oi 159 166 LS Qa - aevatrects 34 
ED UNCET PRR cea crs setae wie sore becteete as mists 278 107 304 321 200 8 226 
Kian GOP Beis cates its eects esi Se Stein nis ates 415 104 392 328 24.6% llacantoree 176 
Kelowna fees ciare nieraists tee oes 96 I 182 188 51 22 385 
Nae BE Picnic iadl wotanete Sisto ave eat eres 154 22 510 181 y a 
CISOM Pe ents Hatec Oe ieie wet ale eels seuerelsie rs 263 86 243 203 65 4 

INewaWestminstersasececs secmoccre cere 1,363 514 2,000 252, 630 116 3,149 
INortheViancouverssosseesh ss cce cee 457 38 729 466 134 224 754 
Pentictontie .ccue deers samen cette. 160 16 188 194 103 12 287 
RorteAlberninitacctee css vee creas canes 208 43 238 224 14.9) eevee 169 
TITICG: GEOlge. ec cteector dee somite 648 105 757 806 464 93 731 
Princes Rupentc.cc daceerens ce ecceene we 585 123 550 666 526 14 163 
He Wa dcle eae cts Metis ra Meme eos 94 1 104 81 aoe 3 ay 
Fall ere cepts sce oa ieee cotete stohere slaw 302 30 433 403 86 6 8 
ViAnCOUVEr See eaaicn eeihs cok ec eeoeccles 6, 861 1,795 11,219 6,395 2,888 962 13,610 
WiGINOM eee asicicace Teles omen otrelaeae 224 81 177 176 109 26 303 
IVIGLOLIOPH NN. oA cole Se ae ie eRe oe rice: 1,365 495 1, 813 1,416 793 195 1,645 
Whitehorse! oSi zr wicc ver ccneece nase 190 54 131 124 262 15 54 
Canad ar crmacecaee noc tee staan ate eee 129,847 49,385 | 155,728 | 121,952 68,824 14,942 154,902 
Males ao toni ctcneetonie raat rine ree 86,051 24,273 111,366 83 , 936 51,748 8,218 113 , 543 
oem dleghiiuns. sic ne: cee ate ee 43,796 Phie NOT, 44,362 38,016 17,076 6, 724 41,359 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 


Applications 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Year 
Male 
DSO. a re eo ern ce eee ee ee ae 579,645 
GAO PEM, cise etets ek DE ee eed eee 653,445 
LO Liye eX oh fos, Man Reah ety ears a een EPR ae 568, 695 
4D ee ee te ciate coe eet ae oo een he 1,044,610 
OA SEEN Ste cts Ee. koe Ne eens 1,681, 411 
LO AACS rect acs Aol salar. 8 te pean Mane 1,583,010 
LOAD Cs Cyt a ei cic bes Sh ae ee 1, 855,036 
LOA GH aan Son te Me Bead cre bere Berm 3 1,464,533 
LI Ge ede Pe ee ARENT RE er a AN Ai 1,189, 646 
TOES fe Fic cet 2 eee eRe tite O14 0) Bee ea co 1,197,295 
L949 (22 "weeks)ie Hho Me ee ek eee ee 527, 738 
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459 , 332 
200, 286 


787,972 
888,595 
831, 462 
1,544, 129 
2,689, 622 
2,485, 283 
2,516, 984 
1,958,697 
1,629, 223 
1,656, 627 
728, 024 


270,020 
336,507 
331,997 
597,161 
1, 239, 900 
1,101,854 
1,095, 641 
624, 052 
549,376 
497,916 
170, 883 


Placements 
Female Total 
114, 862 384, 882 
138,599 475,106 
175, 766 507, 763 
298, 460 895,621 
704, 126 1,944,026 
638, 063 1,739,917 
397,940 1,493,581 
235,360 859,412 
220, 473 769, 849 
214,424 712,340 
88,715 | 259,598 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO MAY 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO MAY 31, 1949 

















1948 1949 

Insured Insured 

Regions papretiee Persons a ea Persons 
eee Registered gl Registered 
1 Eig heh (e< foe ee earns GS datas inch tonaedioicrasie a Olas rR Ariens ¢ Ca ae 15,046 196,170 17,677 246,655 
COTTE OL eS ae CI Oe ls Pad 8 MORES CRC) ac Eee ue CRE ORS ROL Rarer ae 55,061 810, 755 56,312 851, 166 
COMESTIO eee tr eee ne hc be Oe eaters Mires ate Sena siecle othe 73, 868 1,132,498 77,667 1,219,254 
Bob A213 Paice acco Me ho ORE Per joc CRA Rei ne bie iic ero UREA NIN Rune ee 38,515 416, 492 40,639 440,317 
TE VerN ORG deme AE cua Nad AG Ore CER ore hn IS OC ac CEC ars Er eae 22,568 295,251 24,543 311,199 
Rotalton Can aca ween weer ats eee cm kre haeone ees 205,058*| 2,851,166 216, 838 3,068,591 











* Includes ‘‘seasonal’’ employers. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LEVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, AS OF MAY 31, 1949 


























6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 
under days days days days over 
IN Srcnterwunelnisl sero Seoasnee chee uswe mae Ac 41 25 5 9 AS ene ae ae A oe men 
SIC aoe tree es ENN CNETS OPN 2am Roe 38 24 4 8 ATT Se ae A Dag PER i ek 
Meni alos awed. vee Oey ree en nee 1 1 TARE ae er ea ee eee LG arene 
(iNalG \iee aemeny tree ord eee tore otinoey tae: (3,361) (1,298) (158) (240) (1,440) (225) (—) 
(Bena ails) see seaport ere reek aot (108) (50) (4) (9) (45) (—) (—) 
Prince. Wdwardulsland s4...4.-e. sens see 549 95 25 4] 79 70 239 
1 BY Pee ere ane A eee eee ee 406 56 17 29 Sui 54 193 
STN ALS sett: SiN, eeu rere 143 39 8 12 22 16 46 
INGVAISCOLLAS erent cea anne aan 8,135 The, Dias 497 1,050 1,460 1,106 2,767 
Mailers Pine tite ate NRE Ue | 7,032 teal 459 928 1273 952 2,299 
Wernal Gir ee. eet erage aR Ee 1,103 134 38 122 187 154 468 
IN eKee IB VAUTEN AO, «oc bo eocaadeuconousnneee He ilotit 1,380 483 876 1,251 1,029 2,092 
BSH RS cha ar a le ge 5, 899 1,224 412 PvE 1,049 820 1,667 
ING Ina © sere eerie AOA oon ree aii shee 1212 156 All 149 202 209 425 
Quebecht caret ee emirate ame ee 36, 726 6,333 3,163 5,310 6,418 4,970 10,532 
IM close. prereset eta 26,304 4,488 Dh OOS: 3,567 4,705 3,768 7,561 
Rernialed seed «eee eens oh eee 10,422 1,845 948 1,743 713 1, 202 2,971 
OnCar1O eee aie oie 33, 936 10,010 4,372 Bo ill 4,621 S203 7,939 
Min ere sentry Ur kcuy 22 Men rh Lh v3, Oe, 24,586 8,195 3,459 2eGoi 2,953 2,095 5,253 
Hemale ge oe pele cae eke 9,350 1,815 913 1,100 1, 668 1,168 2,686 
Manitoba ye ceed eee Mei ee coors 6,363 1, 233 451 631 952 $23 ON Olas 
VE eas eee get ees hey te ane Apna cher Se ere 3,945 (aw 246 304 629 520 1,513 
Fomalee een eee eran ton ces ca 2,418 500 205 327 323 303 760 
Daskatchewan sass. eases a eee 1,875 299 109 192 246 236 793 
ALOR Pee eae Acc eee eae 1,202 213 67 123 155 142 502 
Hemaloaere eet sccee vate i Sent 673 86 42 69 91 94 291 
ALD erian eee cect tir ore eas 5,304 725 424 895 1,663 824 773 
Maleee cee eal aon tanto ate eee 4,619 599 383 801 1,569 730 537 
HMemealetverenn nak ae re een ae 685 126 41 94 94 94 236 
Britishi@olumbiawa. sees eee ea 15,321 1,452 1,011 ie 4 2,516 Pes 6, 492 
Gia Wis Oe a yeaah were es OR ose) OREN ea re A 10,975 a BIGs 812 1,274 1,723 1,402 4,647 
emi alenpirtse as pe tes, hae oe 4,346 300) 199 473 793 701 1,845 
EL OTA Top Reis ete Te SU Ie coe 115,361 22,807 10,540 14, 482 19,208 14,424 33,900 
IMUAT eae ite acres Sec ancem Pacts en Ae ati, Ae, 85,006 UP TAD 8,074 10,392 14,115 10, 483 24,172 
GMAT ee or nee ee rch nee srt 30,009 5,037 2,466 4,090 5,093 3,941 9,728 





_ .N.B.—Newfoundland figures in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan included 
in the terms of Confederation. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY, 1949 















































—-- 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(2) 1949(1) 
VANUATY, Hee ree es ea re ciee aee 4,637 ile raat 20,412 71,932 63,681 109,311 140,305 
Ie bruary, yo eye ae ee ee 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108,759 
MAT Chie re eens Somat ee 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 
PATEL eet Pree incl meal e ee 2,925 Bint ita: 6,463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 59,265 68,979 
LY EDS at eR OR aie aie Saree ae es 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27,603 OS S| 63, 692 
SUN OIE rc oe enn ep aeiei nae 4,629 Tae 3,226 10,857 30,646 21G00 BO G44 le aoe we 
Duly eer ew ornate 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 PHC TAG 20,034 SIMA ON Whe close ocke 
FAMIZUSt Meets he ere oe scene 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 $0) 182) claocenee eee 
Beptemberse tee a eee 1,118 1,013 Slo 40,473 Zo, 000 25, 847 3308 OF linens 
Octobers sh nents seen ron 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34, 743 AS 6200 lente eae 
INOVeIMDCD SG. mein eee ners 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 BaP UIE Atma ie PS LLG) lentes 
IDecombersse. ena teen eucern 3,337 6,562 17) 57,612 52,479 79,849 Oe RYU I, Gace ceoos 
Motale cack soya tee 26,924 36, 660 90,897 296,391 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 485, 137 
(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1949 
me e_—eaeauew—w—w“*=——>aa—mr''— 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 














Province Entitled | p Not, | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to ed to Pending 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 

INewiound)andssepremeinee cei 59 51 3 5 29 2 -_ 25 
(2,619) (2,248) (114) (262) (2,096) (780) (10) (875) 
Prince Edward Island......... 225 118 70 37 219 46 2 48 
INOVa SCOtlaseeriet oo oat: 3,700 2,075 964 661 3,021 1,026 44 775 
News brouswiclke sete: 3,862 2,258 967 637 3,383 97? 10 745 
Quebec etter eccatie : 19,576 11,090 4,481 4,005 14,985 4,613 270 5,295 
Ontaniose cee ee coin roms 6 22,795 15,271 4,456 3,068 18,417 4,455 346 4,863 
IMANICODS es ee oe ae ae aaron 3,043 1,580 783 680 2,262 819 101 613 
SASKAtCHe Wallet missin ele ciae 1,100 497 270 333 757 349 23 249 
ATH erLaee rit One eee 1,636 886 343 407 1,370 363 39 436 
British Columbia... see 7,696 3,760 2,102 1,184 6,621 1,639 153 b2K 
Total Canada, May, 1949...} 63,692 37,586 15,089 11,017 51,064 | 14,306(2) 988 14,576 
Total Canada, April, 1949..| 68,979 42,442 15,699 10,838 56,222 | 17,159(2) 1,001 17,800 
Total Canada, May, 1948..| 42,257 21,914 11,703 8,640 31,625 | 15,298(3) 1,039 11,365 


I ee ee ee el ee 

(1) In addition, there were 558 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 760 special requests not granted. 

(3) In addition, there were 542 special requests not granted. 

N.B.—Figures for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance pla® 
included in the terms of Confederation with Canada. Unbracketed figures relate to claims of insured persons who had 
become unemployed in one of the other nine provinces, but had filed their claims in Newfoundland. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Ne LE 


Cumu- 
Month of | Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May May Total for 
1948 1949 Current 
Fiscal Year 
Ve ar re ene) 8 eee eee ee ee 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................++++- 6,311 5,691 14,534 
Infexenbbiysient sy) Kani@eObss. 5 ga dann adnocaddemcerodn doo scyGcsaoonGoUOIDOcOuIGCoOKCOMKe OOK 1,870 484 970 
Not capable of and not available for work................cc cece cece crete teens 652 969 nee ailidi 
MossHomworke due tora labour Gispube seca cients acter eiehets tele) miateletst ol eetel-Toitelerererai 205 354 478 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............++++++- 2,297 1,929 3,019 
Discharged for misconductss: ti Jewccs oe eee ee cee toe aeiembresen vie eenitemios 503 564 1,378 
Voluntarily left employment without. just cause............. eee eee ee eee eee 2,914 on20Z 6, 633 
@therreasons (Ll) ete eee srs racer elersie tines eee iter etes Seeatverale elerteletenetvarcharehValster 546 iv iale 2,382 
ETP Gaal hss See che ea Ieee a ee dest aol Be IRIs a siete ofeas (ete etevoletey oheliste she easter 15,298 14,306 31,465(2) 





enGQ) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class “OQ”: contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
(2) In addition, 780 Newfoundland claimants were adjudged not entitled to benefit under the unemployment 


assistance plan included in the terms of Confederation. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 


PAID, MAY, 1949 


oe 

















soo et 
umber om- 
Receiving mencing ee Sree 
Province Benefit Benefit Benekt 
During During Paid 
Month Month i 
TN TONVEnGs Uketika Oe netgear penn Re Reon Ore ON RAMA dra Seek GOR CO oy 9 9 146 
(2,364) (1, 703) (48,210) 
Pncors dwar Gulalan cl vseeie tance Seren. eee oe cere ee 1, 236 166 20,870 
ING SCOTIA Seer lee eT aa SR als cee orale eee estar oe steers 10,168 3,059 200,718 
News DUms Wilk peese rere ee ene aoe ee here ermycract seeeser ce 9,767 2,733 156, 792 
LITE sXe PaaGee pen aga Saino 3 amen tec Trae eGo Oren oun pao. aroun 5 50, 837 10,828 878, 900 
(Oy i engl ok ep eine cea Aerie ee at et a Ae ickon aeons eticicvdiers Scrat e a oceitec 42,845 9,838 594, 605 
AV Eh iTh Re let: eee eae opie ee tt Rend Ramee rie heath, Ona Ge me cranu merece ioe aio 7,946 1,884 134, 486 
Sasicatche wan tears oo sot Oetiker mere ita tan eee ae 3,156 622 49,274 
FU Wo) el hci Pare Ae peice ee et Me ee VAP ter oe a STS 8 nmeenh pc SCOR ONG Sackere 5, 807 1,448 87,095 
Teyalarler@rollbisclont:y en Connon 7 hPEeA Rta) ee en rn Star co DomoUmore 18,976 4,903 351,094 
Motall Canada Mari, 1) 949 meen. crayon clerics eerste eier< 150, 747 35,490 2,474,080 
IPotalie@ anactaeApril wl O4 Ome anetrtee termini ive sores 191,677 48,330 3,400, 443 
‘Total Canadau May: wl DAS cesencta ceraete cars cheveloin terete deere 107,347 27,576 1,887,287 








Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 


(in dollars) 


363 
(118,388) 
44,488 


5,511, 135 


7,605, 824 
3,666,566 


N.B.—Newfoundland figures in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan included in 


the terms of Confederation. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month | 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Nee 





Percent- 
age 
Increase 
— since 
August 1, 
1939 
AQ 14 Rea i tn artsy ered (Sere th teste ee 
LOLS teeters cise tresses 
LOL Gites bee oer aera [Nee Cimeromens 
LOU 7 re ate ctel| ceateg cbotencie- 
LOCUS saree eens eter. 
TCH, eae eso Montacitl theca sacotr 
TODOS piso Sisco eal case strc eters 
TOD Te eases |e astatorers 
AOD eer rete Soros ees beeebe src eka cers 
1 ODS Te eo, freee ties ches Steen dos ste0e teres 
ODA ee loser acre ceo ees Sema 
QD tetra ae etree oes cutee ost a 
TOQG ye coe cheocre ae | Sestaue estore zs 
AGOTAR See re eS sc eeiac cies 
TOOSTRE ar ae bathe | mehr acto: 
[OSG ae eee ere | eee see 
TORQ WR amen one dt hell canoeerearstacus 
TIO bali AM iret erred. fi Ih. arene 
ORD OTE Ne lake a perme gayctere 
LOSS setae cota ie leeeroeterie 
1OR4 Marnie eee Merernets iieeoererererteys 
OSG et seem rca ecole siete setts 
TOS Gee ane tee ere eeeMehr tua. 
TOS 7s ay he ee gO ee geet. 
TDISie re chee eee erase ne 
JOS Qe ae ere tose ese reastcnathclars 
TOO Mana sunrise 4-8 
1) ie ae cid ako: 10-8 
TIO RE aa ieee eee carton 16-1 
19430. ge aa ceecee: 17-5 
TOGA acta cn aeie see 18-0 
gy Rhee NE IR eer ct cts: 18-6 
1OA Ga Sate s seushracier 22-6 
i Key ah ANS accep My eeAre 84-4 
1946 
ABR Ae ape cide omeoc 18-9 
Mancha sie oscce 19-1 
INE Waceauuo ceo ites 21-0 
TOV Ase Ron eeoer 2401 
September. . 24-6 
IN@viem bereke ees) 26-1 
December... -ts4.ce 26-1 
1947 
eam lenTs yeas greene i 26-0 
Mebruaryiso.s- eee 26-8 
Marchi tte seeerte 27-9 
RD ee eter tig Ae 29-6 
ay.. 82-0 
JUNG Meson ees ane 33-8 
LAY bs edeehee nein cae enays Ok 34:8 
INMATE pe dec ee ae Couto e 85°65 
September........... 88-3 
October cee eee 41-1 
INGvemberies a... 42-6 
DEcemiped.. eee 44°8 
1948 
[PMA EN ooces ca danaee AY+1 
PEDrUALY pecacmieobinn 48-9 
IMarchivies scee trac 49-6 
PA Ty Iles osetia 60-4 
ES aon cI oie ote 62-1 
JUNG veniatroeete toot 63+1 
itl hiza ae amispeen cba de 65-7 
JMriaiehteyc hoa non 4 see 56-3 
September.......... 57-6 
Wetower. cena 68:3 
INOVveIm bets. cae tt 68-3 
December.......--- 67-6 
1949 
January §8+3 
Iebruaryese- a see 68-2 
Marche. ca acc aac 67-9 
ADTILe eR cee tee 58-0 
Maye Sotignn tee ict 68-2 
UNOS ee ae ore easrotttey = 69-2 






* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1949 


(Base:—August, 1939100) 








Total sia 
Fuel Clothing } . =" a Miscella- 

June 1, May 2, June 1, Sen ae neous 

1948 1949 1949 oly 
I alitaxteryeee tects 149-1 152-4 153-4 133-4 191-3 155-9 121-8 
Saintw ohne eee 152-3 156-0 157-2 136-6 191-6 155-7 127-8 
hlontreal eee. ek ee 158-4 161-7 164-6 123-6 177-0 172-7 125-3 
EROTOn tO. eee eee eee 151-6 155-0 156-1 144-2 183-0 163-5 127-4 
WANN pe gene ae see 148-6 154-7 155-4 121-2 174°5 170-7 122-6 
SAS ISA tOOM Mee ene 157-2 161-7 162-5 137-0 186-7 172-3 121-3 
it CL IMVONLONe eens 149-0 155-1 155-8 114-6 186-7 162-4 124-9 
Vancouver.......... 154-3 161-1 162-0 139-7 193-2 161-1 130-3 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basz:—August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Dec. Aug. Dec. April May June Price 








Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1945 1949 1949 1949 June 

1949 

Beets sirloinssteaks. grec ac woe een cee lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 247-7 252-3 259-1 72-3 
iBecieround steak erencent Wet aace olen oe otman: lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 277-6 282-3 289-5 68-6 
Beelarib i roashin meen aie om ame Ib. 125-5 174-3 174-3 280-0 283-9 290-9 66-9 
BeciebIade eet ete tn dt attr’ Soe lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 300-6 305-0 311-9 49-6 
Beelwstewine, boneless:.).).5400.5)0..) 500... lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 333-1 339-0 347-0 47-4 
Wealtiront enroll bonelessss seen ana ae  nne lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 320-1 313-6 314-2 53-1 
Maribor moasta- eee eee nee et ite. 109-9 164-4 152-8 249-6 257-4 260-9 74-1 
Ron resm loins eentre-cut.- 4... scene Loe lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 230-3 229-2 235-1 63-9 
Porkoireshishoulder, hock-off., 7s saness0 005 ole lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 259-3 259-3 266-2 50-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 229-5 229-5 231-4 73-8 
CALC RDULG Werth eet eee ey Om rk bad LO) lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 211-4 196-5 189-5 21-6 
SHorvening sueretHOlew eee se lb 134-7 3a Vio Peshilar! 227-8 226-4 32-6 
Higgs orademeAy: lareew. ss. eae. aor doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 173-1 174-1 177-6 55:3 
sO ek, on Es Se eect ee eee he Se ne ee em Se qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 164-2 17-9 
IB UEEeHACreAIMerys Drs eRe en niet ok lb. 140-5 44-3 148-0 229-7 227-1 227-1 62-0 
@heesomplainyanildies been a ee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 229-0 228-2 227-5 30-4 
Bread, plain white, wrapped.....:...0cc....--. lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 163-5 165-1 165-1 10-4 
LOUTMEITS bP OTC One mt ee Bee Ue tl eee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 209-1 218-2 DON 22, 7:3 
INOlledroatse DACKA gO. leur ae hres eee lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 155-2 155-2 9-8 
MormbtlakesmStoas tase ont eek ee eee oe pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 162-0 162-0 163-0 15-0 
‘Abrawmasecorstst, Cehmaverel, BP ee tin 129-9 Bye legen 206-6 200-9 194-3 20-6 
RGAS CATING 219. atc ee EE eek ee ed tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 147-5 146-7 145-8 ito} 
Wornecanned AUsee ee nee kl ot pee een ee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 185-0 185-8 185-8 21-0 
ISCAS CLV Serre tee tae Ane 1 OE AA Dr lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 264-7 262-7 262-7 13-4 
ONO S ee ee ee te no ed ae ee Ib 108-2 142-9 126-5 130-6 138-8 179-6 8-8 
TPL ezy Oech, 1 RNe MN) Cee, iO Pel OU ee an COR 10 lbs 89-9 218-3 149-4 147-3 149-5 161-4 35-3 
EAETITLES MD (LL Ke Peete nent eee AEs. oh eh eee OL I ett lb 115-8 120-2 120-2 182-5 184-2 186-0 21-2 
lnemepants), yeeros lepdiiey J Se bean un eye homes lb 104-0 107-9 108-6 127-2 127-2 127-2 19-2 
Orang Os nee ea tin oe oe ee OT er RE doz 132-5 154-6 154°3 129-4 137-9 153-7 46-7 
IDYSSRAVOTIS On Goih Gs oat Ce aR CR Tne ee Ce a ee doz 111-3 147-7 148-6 136-3 136-0 140-0 45-5 
latin, Garena, MNCs condone aosooeosnHos one jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 148-6 148-0 147-3 24-2 
RGaG Res A LOZ ee nate ee Sey et tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 143-1 142-6 142-1 28-0 
iMantialade.Orangerd 6 OZ omens nen cae seen: jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 143-6 142-1 142-1 19-3 
STARC Rr ohm LR denen ee Rk ay aie ie Sala ag tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 181-0 179-9 179-3 30-7 
DUucaiepranulatedeem semen ante nee es ae en lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
SSP RV CLO Wedrem ven yee eee ee eee lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 
(DAS: ia i dR lle greek CN ea lb 141-6 131-4 131:+7 188-5 188-8 188-8 63-8 
TAA ST, S| ey ae cee, See eee ee pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 176-2 176-5 176-5 51-9 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1949, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Rib roast prime 
rolled per lb. 


Blade roast 


per lb. 


Stewing boneless 
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e.| 2. 
ee ee) 
=o — 
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aie Oacee st 4 sels vies 
ee 


Pe eee 


51-4 | 69-5 


See eC ee eC 


50-0 


ee ero e rte reeeee 


De Di llersreiete sis 
49-7 


(chops or roast) per lb. 


Fresh loins centre cut 


for) 
w 
a @®m o&© - bv 


Fresh shoulders 
hock-off per lb. 


j Veta l Se al fel sia Ren ery Ra Ae ariel Pio. So a A RC oars om onites Pinot rw Ievso ao kaqomingal Oeckankag re atic 


Locality 
a 
3 
ae 
ae’ 
[=| — 
Koes 
Om 
oD) 
cts. 
P. E. l.— 
1=-Charlottevo wilecesnieeiete eile 70-4 
Nova Scotia— 
DS Plalifaxde. cee ncaicc sles oerarelereteleielele aieve 74-2 
SEIN GW GlaswOWs sae cemeteries 73°7 
AS vdneye eerie acre 81-0 
aE TUTO nee chee eteetey i cietofeateite eamteionere ts 67-7 
New Brunswick— 
G—Fredenicton.. ccs ceeieee ee eee 70-7 
== MM ONGLOU satelite steer ake cietseststerttetetare 72:5 
G—- Saint COMM ns qereticereieysioesiere arereieiere 77°8 
Quebec— 
Oe ShicoutlmMilra-seier chee ee eee 73-0 
i() 24 2 bil ARS A AAR Reo oror acme acces 69-0 
1 1=—Montrealasedncsmas cesses 81:3 
12 Qe eC eccrine ols srelerate ore sustatcye cieistene 81-1 
19=—St Ly AcCIiuhes scam eerie mictrcte 69-7 
15—-Sherbrookessnreiessinccccesasiciet 78-3 
TG Sorel yee oe cee crewisto eke sere csial ners) sre 77°9 
17—IDhetlordsWuiness essere stele cicer 66-8 
[R= TES UECLVCLS cncieaee tere ester cieier erections 80-8 
Ontario— 
10—Bellevailloseeeeractre eect ries 72:3 
90 Brantiondaceneereciicek cities 70:9 
i= Brockyvaillecmacsmasectiee cee eee: 74-9 
ODay alny eeeyacirere vie atetalstorerecrrareretors 71:6 
PRE Clnaih eR AGAR Dah aooe aoc se nooo OE 71-6 
DY Nope \yougbeheslsgosqcnooauuecHongdGs 69-9 
Dh Gall tucesecars crate siete erste nereteracions 70-7 
DG—=—Guel pieces strate ecu ts) sterolers ts cielelacererse 72°3 
Rash iaoollroilnoncocoocsosbenoduudc 73°5 
98—-= Ing StONn asec cies leiere tiers ciete siereraiele;= 69-2 
99 Witchener:. 5..c sa eee ne emits; satclele rs 71-7 
SO —Tondonnncs hein ce crele sretse aetice 74-2 
S1—Niagara Hallsn ace ccsciieile cee slelelers 70-7 
29 NOLbhi Day eee cet erateleres 70-6 
89-—(C)BHA WA: tee thins cioetstnn cle satsleres istere 69-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1949 
———————— ee ee 

















B 
eS fo a P 
Locality eo 8 © = i = £6 a s 
) ES “ao, 5 
2 = = ; 
art ns | ets. ae Pcie Wostee cts, cts cts cts 
P.E.L.— 
i Charlottetown essncdsete seca: 22:0 | 33-6] 51-8 16-0 63-7 | 33-5 10-7 7-6 9-5 16-2 
Nova Scotia— 
LEV OLILAK ee ioietere Scieiete aye aiatessestie sisitasehe 24-2 32-9 59-0 19-0 64.9 81-5 10-4 7:7 11-3 16-0 
3— New GlasvoWssene asenecttieie cise 22-0) |) 82-5 | 570 19-0} @4-8 | 32-5 | Tso, oS 10-1 16-5 
dee Grrdnoy Mec ciud eens ohmic. a. 20-6 | 31-4] 61-5 | 20-0| 65-9 | 31-9] 10-0| 7-3] 10-3| 16-4 
a= DT ULO sh caves cate soe eisfem oistelcls wate oe 22-7 | 32-1] 56-3 18-0 64-9 | 33-1 11-2 7:7 10-2 15-6 
New Brunswick— 
G—-Mred enictonianeeasaerie nec cule oes 22-1 | 33-0 | 59-2] 17-0] 63.9] 31-8] 11-3 7-5 8-7 15-1 
We Monetoneghate ves rumantcenesil: 21-5 | 32-0] 56-8| 17-0] 63.8 | 31-7] 11-3] 7-8] 10-0] 15-6 
$= PAlNe SOUM oz anew Sasa a males cee ae 21-7 | 32-5) 61-0 | 18-0] 65.1 | 33-0] . 11-3 7-7 9-9 15-0 
Quebec— 
OP SChicoutinb-;, dese. pecan es <a: 21-7 | 32-7| 58-9} 17-0] 60.7 | 38:0] 9-8] * 7-41....... 16-0 
SSS I bie a err rk eee 18-9 | 31-8] 56-4] 18-0] 59.9] 29-5| 10-0] 6-9] 10-4] 14.3 
d= Momtred | cate cee secinetties aes eat 20-2 | 32-7] 58-1] 17-5] 60.8 | 29-9] 10-0 6-9 | 10-3 14-7 
LPeeChie bod set ses oos aac ecgutes Sadat Ay 20-1] 31-9] 57-8] 17-0] go.7| 31:1] 9-0] 6-9] 10-5] 14-9 
Td SG. HV atintbGn.sseccccstisees sts 1s 20-3 | 382-2) 57-0] 16-0] 60.5 | 30:3 9-3 7-2} 10-9 14-7 
Ta LN ONNE. So renctins ores eo ee ecisiee 22-3 | 32-4| 58-81 16-0] 61.9 | 31-0 8.7 7-5 | 10-4 15-0 
15—Sherbrookeamm- cores ne nchice ee 23-1] 32-4] 60-3 17;0 | 59.3 | 31+3 10-2 7-5 10-3 15-5 
pe Carel kore ult ds alesgide (woes: 19-2} 31-9| 55-5 | 16-0] g9.4] 30-0] 87] 7-3] 10-7] 15-2 
17 hetiord Mines sy. sinc choc eu we 22-4 | 31-6 | 52-8] 16-0] 60.5] 31:0 9-3 7-71 10-2 15-3 
To MhreevRivers:carcscase corer 20:0 | 32-4] 57-7 Uh) |) Xelogh |) aiitoal 8-7 7-2 10-2 16-1 
Ontario— 
LO Dellevilloseemeacuneo ener ce 20-6 | 32-5 | 53-1 17-0 | 62-9 | 30:0 10-0 7-2 9-7 14-3 
Ave ES CATACLOL EL sets ech ce Rests Sig at cherie aoe Oe 19-1 32-0 54°4 18-0 61-4 29-3 10-0 7°3 9-6 14-5 
Hi sROe all so4 ooo sd borousooedsent 21-5 33-0 55°3 18-0 61-3 29-6 10-0 7:4 10-2 14-3 
7 ag SEN NM Pantego ee 20-6 33°8 52-8 18-0 61-4 29-4 10-0 7:2 10-1 14-6 
ZO WORN WALL yearn aac sane ceac atts 19-1 32-1 56-3 18-0 61-3 29-3 10-0 7-1 9-6 14-1 
2a-—-PiOLt Wilatie. see seo oleic 21-4] 31:2] 58-3} 20-0] 62-5] 31-5 10-7 foal 9-6 14:8 
ESS TNR tos RA AR pede eee ae 18-5 33°1 53:7 17-0 61-5 29-5 10-0 7:3 9-7 14-8 
i CAEL D Ma weet ackt anaes a oho nen einai 19-0 | 32-5 | 54-7 17-0 61-1 28-8 10-0 7:0 10-1 14-6 
Oi Tama LOn sarees ok cawnvcnrd ae: 18-7 32-3 55-4 19-0 61-5 29-3 10-0 7-1 10-0 14-6 
ASAIO ong obodobodsaaeboeen noe 20-2 | 32-4 52-1 18-0 60-5 29-8 9-3 7-2 9-9 14-6 
AEs OD re YY) gee Sg AL Oy ee 19257 | o3°0) |e oon 17-0 | 62-1 | 29-1 10-0 7°3 Q-7 14-2 
DM ORUON dacs tne iene. oan aca 20-6 32-8 53-2 17-0 62-2 29-5 10-0 7-1 9-9 14-3 
Sl Niagara tall see ee eee 20-5 | 32-9 | 57-3 19-0 63-0 | 29-2 9-3 7:0 9-8 14-8 
Ba NOLL TSS Viana ad ay oe io meee 22-8 33-7 | 58-0 18-0 63-3 29-7 10:3 7-4 11-1 15-3 
Bor ALIA WE. he vem ee had oe ae eee 19-1 32-1 53°5 18-0 61-0 | 28-5 10-0 7-0 9-5 14-8 


Locality 


34—Ottawaeges neces icc telsie © es)iciet 
35—Owen Sound...........-+-seeeee: 

6—Peterborough...<......:........- 
87—Lort Arthurs. 250 isdn cere ese bat 
BRE Sty Cathariedias soslcleccls ele /ar + aie 
89—St. Thomas .......0.0ccccce eres 
AO BATIIS 5. cc cease 6 gos ce niaieonje nis teinyete 
41—Sault. Ste: Marie.........-...-.-- 
AD Stra tlordudec svisliere -eicle olecretsiereslote 
A3=—Sud bury sc cane ca. io ciaercle tetelsererete 
VES“ bbsmbadiiyas gon uaboodsAnnOpesna¢ 
Aj —— COLONbO sa cls crialatieteteiasrersievereioloisietate 
A AWG oonocesohacsooonabeo000 
A7—WANGSOnes. oon se aeiceielisisee cee 
48— Woodstock. ...encsas seiie so aris 


Manitoba— 
A2G=— BramdOmrccmcierse decane ce eretsts cieic/er 


BO — Winn pepe seraaais cers s.c/certlcciereleis oe 


Saskatchewan— 
Bil —MOOSO UW vee steve siereiniciersi sie ste) siete 


52—Prince Albert........ ete ee: 
Dosa LOGIN Gee asta cides eialate eieyelcie ie sie 
A= Sas kat OOMerc ste ettetisavelaeesttelse 


Alberta— 
bb Caloaryvinmoctetitesss sisteimeiereissiee® 


HO— LD rumibellerscccsiteiericiclsiciaiere eie(aieie'e 
VW dIMONtON anes eects ceils srelelalelsie niles 
B8—Wethbridgelceccctaris cistssiers sts «tere'eis 


British Columbia— 
BO Nam sulrrt On sect rocictets felaialetsleiciee eraiaie’s 


60—New Westminster........-..0ee0¢ 
61=—Princerhuperts..icellcisiscce elec 
G2 === reas] Mer ereeteeericia cteleisiclers/aleveleietehere’e\« 
63—VANCOUVET....eciciccicneencesses ote 


64——ViAGtOria.. ce siseioes ca cieieleleecia.c Bea's 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Ne a 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind on, per lb. 


Beef 

2 § 
a Solna vivegt ae lee 
ate bee ek gal 
as | zs | By | od | 28 
a | 88 |e | 22 | 22 
cts cts. cts cts cts 
72-01 168-5 | 67-7 | 50-3 | 47-2 
71-5 | 68-5 | 69-2] 52-7] 46-6 
74-11 70-9] 67-4] 51-4] 49-3 
68-9} 66:0] 65-3] 51-3} 50-3 
70:6 | 68-2] 66-6] 51-8 | 48-6 
70-6 |) (67-2 | 365-6 | 751-45) 47-4 
69-3 | 67-6 | 64-7] 51:6 | 46-9 
70-0} 68-1] 64:38} 49-2] 48-7 
69:0 | 68-0] 67-4} 48-2] 45-2 
72-3| 69-2| 66-6| 51-0] 51-9 
71:0 | 69-5] 65-8} 50-0] 49-8 
741 |) 70-4 | 71-5 | 52-8) 48-1 
70:3 | 67-2] 61-6c} 48-9] 44-0 
70:5 | 67-6 | 65-2| 49-7 | 49-3 
73:8 | 70-0 | 67-0} 51-2] 48-0 
(AUB GICRT IIS oo anon 47-7 | 49-0 
70:3 | 64-1 | 61-7c] 48-1] 47-2 
67-6 | 64-7] 66-3 | 50-1] 48-3 
66:2 | 62-2] 59:0| 47-8 | 46-6 
68-3 | 64-8 | 62-7] 47-3] 47-8 
65-1} 62-0) 63-5 | 48-5] 47-8 
68-5 | 64-3 | 66-7c] 47-1] 47-4 
68:7 | 65-7 | 65-3 | 51-0] 47-7 
66-9 | 62-3 | 64-4] 45-1] 46-4 
69-7] 64-5] 66-3} 47-3] 49-0 
78:2 | FO) |) e626) 6256" 1764-0 
73:9} 68-3] 69-3] 52-0] 51-1 
78:6 | 73-4] 81-5} 50-0} 51-0 
74-5 | 70-6| 75-6] 52-0] 51-0 
78:6 | 71-7 | 74-1) 52-4] 58-1 
80:5 | 72:5] 72-8 | 53-3 | 53-6 
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50-7 


54- 


eee eens 





eee eeee 
© w/e: 8 e-9ie 
Cele 6166. (0 
Chon we cic 
Cis 0 es 
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Pork 

ae 

28 
gh | ge 
eS | #8 
42 | 32 
ao | eo 
cts cts 
65-3 | 53-3 
63-9 | 50-1 
65:0 | 49-0 
63-4 | 55-0 
62-0 | 50-7 
63-4 | 49-8 
61-7 | 49-1 
65:3 | 53-3 
64-0 | 49-7 
64-7 | 52-6 
61-8 | 51-2 
65:9 | 48-4 
64-1 51-4 
65-1] 48-1 
62:2 | 47-6 
65-7 | 50-0 
64:6 | 53-5 
64-1] 48-7 
62-8 | 48-2 
64-9 | 50-4 
64-7 | 52-5 
64:6 | 53-9 
69-0 | 54-4 
62-2 | 50-3 
63-7 | 49-3 
69-7 | 54-7 
66-0 | 54-0 
69-2 | 58-7 
73-4 | 62-4 
67-0 | 53-9 
69:6 | 53-1 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1949 


























: a 
} On & 3 
a1 8 a lgi | 3 Ey 
ae ie Ss ra) Fe & | Bc cI cs 
Locality be o © < Fy | a 5 be 
a hee es Si jee Wea ele gl ee 
8 bs Usa + K ein Aasl p 3 cs 
ae |) oe | ee a ° wal cal B= 3 “a8 
Cee elie eta Ss | es | Snide lees | ean 
Ss g be Bh ae 35) 8 S8 2 a es 
di | 22 | 2/828 | 22) 82) be | £2 | 82 | Sx 
4 a ca] = fQ Oe a fy 6 oO 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
64 — ODA WAR Ge eh cot coe eee casacnns 19-5 | 32-0} 58-8 18-0 | 61:4] 30-0 10-0 7-2 9-9 14-6 
30 O wenlsoundaenaccaanee sae eect 22:0'| 32-8 | 51-1 18-0 | 61-7 29-0 10-0 7:4 9-2 14-6 
3G eLeLrDOnOlelacmen emer seen ree 19-5 | 32-2 51-4 18-0 61-0 | 29-6 10-0 7-2 9-9 14-2 
Si —PGTtATCOUPS nate cekice c ceee oe cee 21-2] 30-5] 58-9] 20-0] 638-3] 30-8 10-7 7-1 9-0 15-1 
o8—strCatharinesissak een. e nee. 20-3 32°2'| 56-1 19-0} 62-2] 29-4 9-3 7-1 9-7 14-5 
S9— SLL NOMAS sree ne eins seh nch 2053 |) s2sGn |e Osc 18:0 | 62-7] 30-3 10-0 7-4 9-9 14-5 
40 ——Sarniaey. rea: taeinetere ecto hes 20-9 | 33:2 | 54-2 18-0} 61-9] 30-0 10-0 7-1 10-0 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 21-5} 31-8 | 58-7 | 20-0] 61-9 30-0 10-7 7:3 10-3 14-9 
AZ—SLTAtLORGa ween picchiocs ncn see 20:0] 32-7} 51-6 18-0 | 62-0} 29-8 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-9 
43=-SUADULYV netce eines Glewen coaee s 21-9] 33:0] 59-7] 20-0] 62-7] 30-4 10-7 7°5 10-3 15-1 
AA oss ATMA TINITIS esha srerste oes cicre oe soe ee oes 21-4] 32-2] 58-1 20:0 | 61-2] 29-7 11-3 7:6 10-4 14-9 
45 MOTONUOA mer ie sciences orien Oca 20:6 | 317 | 55-4 19-0 | 61-2} 28-4 10-0 7-1 9-6 14-1 
A6——WellanGien tan cen ote arae he 19-3 33-2) | 64-5 19-0 | 62-6] 29-3 10-3 7-1 9-7 14-4 
A=W IN SOM eestor actors ooo eee 19-8 | 32-9} 54-1 18-0 | 61-6] 29-2 10-0 7-4 10-0 14-6 
AS==WOOUStOCK ey tetinat creche Coc ean: UDG ePeB) |) apion! 17-5} 61-9} 29-6 10-0 6-8 9-1 14-9 
Manitoba— 
49=-BranGoncsaat scenes cas ch eee 23:6 | 34-0] 54:3 16-0 | 60-4 31-1 10-7 7-4 8-5 15-6 
SO WiANNI DEL taten cctclete seek aac ae 22:2} 82:0 | 53-9 17-0 | 60-6 30-4 11-0 7:0 9-5 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
SI -MOOse Ja We cnciesarsacieiaee sete ay ¢ 24-2 | 33-3 46-5 17-0 |} 59-7} 29-9 11-2 Holt 9-1 15-1 
62--PrinceAlbertecssccsecrteecccs tk. 23-5 32-6 51-7 17-0 | 60:3 29°5 9-6 7-2 8-7 14-7 
Oe ECCS INA etetar a iclarere shevore ne die eeiohete.< 23-8 | 34:6] 49-3 17-0 | 59-3 30-9 11-2 tise 8-4 15-1 
D4 = as KACOON rer tac ete eet eee 22-9 33-8 52-0 17-0 | 60-1 29-9 10-4 (fos! 8-6 14-7 
Alberta— 
DDE GAlPAr Vem cette crates circ eee s 24-1 33-3 51-0 18-0 | 62-2} 29-6 10-4 7-2 8-6 15-1 
Ho=— rum Hellersssaac aesce cee ces 25-0 | 33-1] 51-8 20-0] 63-9 30:7 11-2 7-5 10-3 15-5 
Oe Ey GI ONCON se. uate iocl ce ceioen ne ee 24-1 34-1 49-1 17-0 | 62-0] 30-1 10-4 7-2 9-1 14-3 
HSE hHbrid genesis cascades 229 eo2e3 52-3 18-0 | 62-0} 30-7 11-2 7-2 9-2 14-9 
British Columbia— 
HO =— NAN AlIVO Mace ec aN ar cale nate otetereereie 25:8 | 34-6] 55-9] 20-0 64-6 32-1 12-5 7:4 9-6 15-1 
60—New Westminster................ BBA || BUSES IP Wyse 17-0 | 62-9} 30:3 LUT, (or 9-3 14-7 
Gi-—Princerkhipertiaa. acctes.ce ome cores Din \eeols Gel meOlesa|ecos Ol | MeOsvon meas | 14-0 7-9 10-5 16-1 
Gla liral arias Sartre coe eters oes screen 25-9 36:0 | 57-0 20200963235 oles 13-0 7:4 9-2 15-4 
GS=— VANCOUVER: te ciacin cle cists here oe eee 25-2 | 32-3 55-8 17-0 | 62-6] 30:3 12-8 7-1 9-3 14-7 
GI —oVICLODIA AAS eae eves Atte ners ale tioeie ce 25-6 32:5 | 56-6 LOOMS (amo leD 12-8 7:6 9-6 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS: 















veer 5 
ie 4 
ia B : 
35 é.| 38 g E 
ge | gs] s2 | e812. | 2 12,] a. | eh | a | $3 
ae | ae | ct | 22] 2132) 85) 25 | FE | del es 
es | $2) 88] gt | 2) c8| £2 | a8) 52) 85) 3" 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown...........- 24-3 | 17-9} 22-5] 14-1 9-5 | 22-8| 20-5] 20-7| 39:0) 60-7 49-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Ge Halitaxk... at's <> sees seis 23-9 | 17-5} 21-7) 13-7 8-1] 27-7| 21-8| 18-9] 46:8] 42-2 48-3 
3—New Glasgow........+++- 23-8 | 16-6] 21-3] 13-3 6-7} 29-2} 22-3| 22-7| 46-0| 47-5 50-2 
A—Sydney...2-.-csececeseee- 20-8 | 18-1] 22-0) 12-4 8-5 | 30-4] 19-4] 20-0] 52-6] 55-3 46-9 
De Drurometiecsrteleeccreiseiter: 21-6 | 17-3] 20-5) 13-2 8-6] 26-8 | 22-7] 19-3] 46-3] 52-5 49-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..........-+-+- 20-7 | 19-1] 21-2] 18-7 9-9 | 23-9] 20-6] 19-3] 44:8} 50-3 50-0 
T—MoOncton.... <0 6.002000: 22-3 | 18-8 | 22-1] 18-1 9-3 | 24-4] 20-5| 22-2] 42-9] 45-2 50-5 
S—Saint John... 2.00. .0.0++- 20:3 | 16-3] 21-3] 14-0 9-0 | 21-9] 21-3] 20-4] 48-1] 49-3 48-0 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi..............- 17-5 | 19-7 | 22-4] 14-4 7 ee |e eae 23-8 | 46-0] 56-3 56-2 
TOPOL ec daw arsisareuiiennss sles 17-3 | 16-7} 20-3] 138-0 9-0} 29-4] 21-1] 20-0] 42-8] 36-5 45-2 
Ti—-Montreal, co... cccwessccsts 16-5 | 16:4] 19-2] 12-8 8-0 | 30-3 | 22-1] 20-4] 47-5] 39-0 45-8 
12-—Quehee. f..:5..s. << eo shes 16-3 | 17-7 | 20-0| 12-4 7.0} 93-7 | 21-1 | 20:0). 46:34) 40-3 48-9 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 16-5 | 17-3] 20-4] 11-2 8-8 | 24-5] 20-1| 17-9} 48-0) 47-8 47-0 
14--St. SOUUS 26 teenage cnr se ce 17-0 | 17-6} 19-5] 12-1 7-9 | 32-3| 19-7] 20-7| 52-3) 48-2 44.3 
15—Sherbrooke..............:. 17-8 |> 17-7) 20-2) 12-2 8-5 | 23-1 | 28-6] 19-9] 45-5] 44-7 46-9 
16—Sorel....2.3i00s s0 see sce ees 18:50) 17-247 Qi-1g | f1-6 7-9 | 23-8] 21-5} 20-0] 44-5) 45-7 45-3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 19:3.) 37-7 | 211) 119 8-1} 24-0] 20-8] 17-9] 43-3) 50-0 49-5 
18—Three Rivers.......eeeee 18-1 | 16-5} 20-9j 11-8 7-1] 22-9] 20-8} 19-9] 47-2] 42-6 47-8 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...........00008- 18-4 | 16-8 | 21-4] 138-3 9-7] 33-8 | 18-0] 17-8] 52-2] 40-5 44-9 
20—Brantiordy... 26s... 21-6 | 16-0] 20-4] 18-0 8-1| 30-1] 20-9] 18-38] 49-2} 388-7 44-1 
21—Broek Vill. 5.000 vice 100 ay 19-7 | 17-2] 21-4] 13-1 Toe 29S 17-0 | Ag) 249-s.\ possd 46-1 
22——-C ha thawice.< ais\s0l+ vein = 21-2)) 18-1) 20-3) 11-4 7-2 |) 36-8) 22:2] 18:0)]/ 44-0.) 40-4 47-1 
23—Cornwall.. cs. c= ecclesia 18-3 | 16-2] 19-5] 12-3 9-8 | 31-3] 20-0| 20-1] 45-8] 38-4 48-5 
24—Fort William............ 19-3 | 17-2] 20:7) 13-0 8-6 | 37-0] 21-0] 21-5 | 47-0] 49-2 48-3 
Doral Geer ee casio stoma cose cstee 19-0 | 17-1 | 20-7 | 18-9 7-4| 30-5 | 22-6] 17-6| 44-7] 37-8 44-3 
26—Glellp lasers te etcisterstele cra 20-4 | 16-6 | 21-3 | 12-7 10-1] 29-8 | 20-2| 17-8) 42-9} 40-9 44-7 
27-—Hamilton: 220.56 eles oie 19-8 | 16-3 | 20-5] 18:4 8-4 | 32-8] 22-9| 17-5| 50-1] 39-1 43-7 
DS—ISINPStON. dns s «i clereiote's cele 17-9 | 16-1] 20-3] 138-9 S10 34245) 21°79) 18-17), 40:8) 40-5 45-1 
20— Kitchener. 3.00.5 a. wee 20-4 | 18-5 | 20-8} 12-8 8-4 | 232-951 22°38 1) 17-7) 46-0)) 40-6 45-1 
30—London.s.252.s200ee=s nee 20-0 | 17-6} 20-3} 13-0 5-7 | 33-9 | 21-3] 16-7] 46-2] 45-8 43-0 
31—Niagara Falls..........-. 18-7 | 17-6 | 20-6] 138-4 Es] hf ee Os 17-3 | 49-7 | 40-7 45-5 
32—North Bay: ..2c..9se0++e 20-3} 17-0} 21-9] 12-6 Or al mes cy feel aa ae aa 43-0 | 41-0 49-5 
3d—OSNE WA. no asisiesae esis ees 18-5 | 17-2 | 20-0| 13-4 9-2| 29-4] 22-2] 18-5} 51-5| 43-4 44-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1949 








® 
Locality E . 
S38 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-3 
Nova Scotia— 
EAA A Slats cris Saree Gare Sis 29-3 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 
BR VONAV Owing abs Oh eae. a'0s 29-4 
De TUTOR ceed as cart 28-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—=Mredericton 2. c..ces0% 0% 28-1 
(= MONCUON eiaca secs te os 29-6 
Saint JOM ace slcsccic a ecis 27-4 
Quebec— 
9 ACICOULIMAS sake nsice aw s 33°4 
BO oRLU caret aitacivinne'es hess 26-3 
di-=Montreals 02 :des voc ens 27-4 
£2 UGDOG ose Oho a ecek 30-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............. 28-0 
Jeo t. JONNS S252 c5 0 ves s acs 27-8 
15—Sherbrooke. ...5.0..<.... 28-1 
DOr els avis as Saisie se a aoe 30-0 
17—Thetford Mines..........] 29-7 
1§—Three Rivers....:.. 00... 28-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belieyille: ..gs.as sac oes 29-0 
20-—-Brantiord ..<.. sd ese oc 27- 
2i—Brockville. z..sdscessss 28-1 
pa DathaMiw a six oe aes 4 27-3 
BoA OOLN WA Lis casio ep «0 > 29-5 
24—Fort William.............] 25-8 
UA ETA Ueto se SAP eer er ahaa 27-3 
PG-=CrUeI DN -acetewescease oe: 27-6 
Bes 1 AIMUCON cate as tice ae ce 25-4 
74s} LEST ERHO Ny  Gonosnonoonoer 28-1 
BU ICILCNONOD Se canes te: 27-8 
Mer ONAON SAG Avasecee owees 27-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-8 
Bae Orth Bay. occas sess. + 26-6 
BO OSMAWBaciice,t sndee os cose 25-9 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Sugar 
z 
ae Es 
fs | 28 
cts cts 
9-6 9-4 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1} 10-0 
9-3 9-4 
9-7 9-6 
9-9 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
10-1 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8:7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 9-0 
9-7 9-6 
9-8 9-7 
9-5 9-5 
9-9} 10-0 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 10-1 
9-9 9-7 
9-7 9-6 
9-3 9-4 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 9-8 
9-8 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-3 





Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Tea, black, medium, 


per } lb. package 


seer eee 


<helurecelsis flee eiaislare 


as 


a 


Oe 618-520: 


see e eee 


sewer eee 


Anthracite, 
per ton 





per ton 


Bituminous, 


eee eee 


seer eee 


see eens 


eee wees 


eee eeee 


see wees 


eee reese 


eee eeee 


tele) deters 


eee wee 


see woes 


sae wees 





Rent (a) 


a SS | Se Eee 


26-00-30-00(b) 


28 - 50-32-50 
16-00-20-00 
20-50-24-50(b) 


ay 


21-00-25 -00(b) 
27 -00-31-00(b) 
21-50-25 -50(b) 


a ee ee) 


ee ee ee ey 


24-50-28 -50(b) 
29-00-33 -00(b) 


ey 


ee ce | 


21-50-25 -50(b) 


oer e eee rae serene 


te erase reser esen 


| 


ee ee  Y 


23-50-27 -50 


ec ey 


23-00-27 -00 


ee 


29-50-33 -50 
25-50-29 -50 
24-00-28 -00 
30-00-34-00 
33-50-37 -50 
30-00-34 -00 
28- 50-32-50 
0-00-34-00 
24-00-28-00 
27-50-31-50 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
Locality 'e8 a 
2 ig ete 
cts. cts 
B4—— OLtAW Arcs c ise lecielelele sei 17°8 | 17-0 
35—Owen Sound............-. 21:2) 16:3 
36—Peterborough............ 18-6 16-2 
Bi— Ort Art NUE srcsfetsrelrtrs 18-2} 18-4 
38—St. Catharines............ 20-8 | 17-9 
30— St. Thomas:.....4......- 20:4) 19-1 
AQ Sarnia. meineticcels tse ese 22-1] 18-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21-1 17-1 
LORS SEO Cy coouocabopeuons 21-4) 17-3 
43-—SUGDUVeeshrone ils cece asine 177 16-1 
44—Timmins.......... ensue 18-0 | 16-3 
AG—— POLONOsec aciele ele aleidsieleis\e=r- 18-5 | 15-8 
46—Welland................- 18-9 | 15-9 
AT——Wandsotierenes sere sre 19-5 | 18-0 
48—Woodstock.............-- 20:6 | 16-8 
Manitoba— 
AQ Brandon, che secs clei 22-0 | 18-7 
50—Winnipeg.............6... 20-5 17-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw................ 20:7) 18-0 
52—Prince Albert............ 23-1 | 18-2 
Do= CLINGS cots es enitaeerioe 21-3 19-3 
54—Saskatoon................ 22-8 | 16-7 
Albeita— 
O0=— Calgary vcpeclet oatee'eeast 24-2 17-1 
56—Drumhbeller,.. ...)..1...«-- 25:4 | 17-7 
Si — HW GMONLON ter iateleiniellelsle = tel 2377 | 17-6 
58—Lethbridge............... 22-8 | 16-7 
British Columbia— 
H9— Nanaimo sie rc. <:<e:cbew seyolet: 24:7 | 19-2 
60—New Westminster.........| 23:5 | 17-6 
61—Prince Rupert............ 27-8 | 21-1 
C2—T rail sven. bpeteiae » oie iciene ciert 27-6 | 20-0 
GS—-VanCOuvyeresa ire iste nate 24-1 | 17-4 
G4— VaCtOr iis cae waeeeis obey aisier 26:3 | 18-5 





Corn, choice, 


per 20 oz. tin 


ra a — ee  —  S  ) 


anno Oo > 


m= cow XN NN Ww 


bo 


~I 


oo oo 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ee Se ee Se 


Beans, common, dry, 


white, per lb. 


oo 
NaI f® NI 


= 
w 
Ge SO ios eS tS ST Se ee 


— 
bo 
ba 


— 
a 
“I 


— 
~~ 
eo S&S BD oD 


m 
we 
Co Ft (co. 1S 


Onions, cooking, 


per lb. 


cts. 


mam om Fe OF OD NN CF CO 


co oo 
co oo 


© 
= TI CO DD 


o 
_ 


oO 
wo o oo 


ax 
So 
ee fe fost ASP TS Mecy Se) 


Potatoes 
per 10 lbs. 


wo 
for) 
cr 


= 
v 
(SS aS | 


Ke po », @& 


Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


per lb. 


cts. 


19-6 
18-3 
17-4 
21-3 
17-1 
16-4 
18-0 
19-4 
16-8 
18-7 
20-5 
18-0 
17-4 
18-8 
17-2 


19-7 
20:1 


18-7 
20-4 
20°7 
19-9 


20-2 
20-2 
20-1 
19-3 


18-8 
18-2 
20-3 
22-0 
19-3 
20-3 


Oranges, 


per dozen 


o o wb SO 


Lemons, 
per dozen 





Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 


see eeee 
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Sugar Coal 
s Ey 
Locality Ce E 0 am E ae ; eee 
es) ae] 85/3 ch aeelelieialie 
Za | a | 22 | 3s | #4 | ¢¢ | Sn | 88 | 4 
ss | a3] 6s | fs | 35 | 8s | ds] #8 | 2 
eR ad fa ihe Yay OR aad Ma Baan eis 
Poe ciert ects lrotm, eels... | Soa patent] eae fete, a1 es 
ga OTRWE. eo does enc. Zi ON) or) 283 9-2 9-3 OLSON mae POND MG G6 Sou 34-00-38 - 00 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-1 35:7 | 29-2 9-9 9-9 68-0 | 538 FOND |e ob acee 19- 00-23-00 
36—Peterborough........... 27-0 37-6 28-1 9-5 9-4 64-1 51 PRESB E oscis a ae | 27-50-31-50 
S7-SROPGATUNUP Sc agen as. 27:5 | 42-6] 30-6 10-0 YEE eg Wailea [eh 23:00 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25:0 | 34-2 27-4 9-5 Mera | Gooch |) Gaon} |) Palel0) | cceoce 29-00-33-00 
S0—Bt. LOMAS. 14, coca te 28-6 | 38-4 | 28-8 9-9 9-9 63°7-|\ Ooe2) | 21-505 22-00-26 -00 
Ai Arnie) cox. 4.5 Sade, 28-8 | 36-8 29°3 10-1 10-1 GeO l= G2 ° OU Pots il rte es lade e eee ote 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-3 | 38-9 | 30-9 10-0 8 61-0 52-6 | 20-00 |....... 2500-29-00 
a2>-Dtratlord:.focdscctesse. 28:2 | 35-9 | 29-5 9-9 ED OS ea id RT ARTs 0 UC Ge 
€5—-SUCDULY «f.0 salen ose cc; 27-9 | 39-0] 31-1 9-9 9-8 CUP BOT RPT ean 5 a 5 32-00-36 -00 
44— Tim Ming sds! haat 28°3 39-4 31-8 10-1 9-9 60-8 OZ20n ZOO eta ee 31-50-35 -50 
S51 OTONbOW ss visah sss devas en 25:2 | 36-5] 26-7 9-3 9-3 G35 Zi voz Gn 20ro neces 35-00-39 -00 
AG-=VWolland 7s... aetcss on oe 25:3 | 32-4 29-0 9-5 oa) || DT Arte | MOS) Ils de dic oud sqaonncandue 
Bim WANGSOT 14008 c+ oe oy att 27:8 | 34-2] 28-8 9-8 SE |) tie |) sos Ip Pale | oo asa 27-50-31-50 
45—Woodstock,....... (242 /.. 28-0 | 36-2} 27-9 9-9 9-9 eRe Riou ce CE OS PR ae a ee ee 
Manitoba— 
49——Brandon o's 4 osc so. 28-5 | 42-7 | 32-7 11-2 Tillie Gel mols Suerte 16:25 | 23-50-27-50 
BU = WALNIDOG at tts csit hes . 26-7 | 40-9 29-9 10-6 10-6 | 55:4} 49-8 1....... 17-45 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
Si Mouse Jawar.s San ae 29-3 | 41-3} 33-0 11-2 11-2 COG i cory | ean 14-50 | 27-00-31-00 
$62—Prinee Albert.........«. 29-6 | 43-9 33°3 11-4 11-4 ee | GS Soars 14-7 21-00-25-00 
Ds ORINDA. Ps Me ahha aden 28-4} 40-8 | 31-8 11-0 Dled: |-—6452 | 5422 [ose 15-33 | 30-00-34-00 
ba —Saskatoons:.. os ekasee. 28-7 43-1 33-4 10-9 11-5 62-4 ila Reeyapare 14-40 | 24-50-28-50 
Alberta— 
Bom CRIPATY Der. dtc cas . 27:5 | 40-7 | 33-3 10-5 11-0 61-1 AO El ae Sea 12-40 | 27-50-31-50 
o6--Drumbeller: ..).505 550.05; ART ekisolsy || Bisoré |) Slated! lowe |) thor) CHAT wee kali no oot 23+ 50-27-50 
b7-—Ndmonton: oie. 5.0s 27°3 41-] 32-0 10-7 11-3 62-6 40 ON | aoeeh is 8-20 26- 50-30-50 
S6—Lethbridge.... ¢.s sic acts: 28-4 | 42-7] 32-3 10-1 LOO GL 4a rol S| teers. 8-35 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
DY IN AMAIIIG Fs ooh de ste: 28:6 | 386-7 | 30-8 9-9 10-7 BEE I BOGE | bos0nalloacuece 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 27°5 35-1 30°3 9-2 9-3 7-3 CS tonne acy 17-05 21-50-25-50 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-1 37-1 34-2 10-4 10-5 65-0 SUE ao aaGe 19-25 21-00-25-00 
ctl got | WEIR Re 8-6 41-0 33-1 10-1 10-4 59-4 OO eT Mee eee 15-63 23 - 50-27-50 
63— Vancouver; si... <0 es. 26-6 | 34-3 29-3 9-3 9-3 | 59-4] 49-0]....... 17-08 27-00-31-00 
Oe VAGlOrinty, ooh Sencmek en 28-4 37-1 29-9 10-0 9-9 GO ial eed 9) 7a veers 18-25 23-50-27 - 50 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly com parable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. : 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which 
are now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) for apartments of flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1948-1949} 





Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 


and Lockouts Involved 
; Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
MERINO 2 2 UT Ge: to bel Mechel hag cee Gea B 10z 178107 1,811 9,700 0-01 
OOD TUAT IRS Ate: ons Bunsen Se neta 6 6,711 degoo ree ae 0-09 
LST Cll Sete Mor vk tnd ee ecto lp tenes ane 8 1,228 5,978 lei), (25 0-17 
DATEL Cece On clon eit see oe Seine OS 9 . 785 7,877 | 139,500 0-17 
VE a Ras 1s 8 alin Re 7et at ee SN A 15 4,028 10,540 | 174,150 0-22 
[basa ahh akon oe Bi osetia Biel J eh nl 15 4,138 11,359 141, 084 0-18 
Cumulative Totalain. =. ea 63 18,701 671,891 0-14 
1948 
DAUSIAT Vo Laas ten ae es dee ete eee ee 19t 1D 7207 |) 12.729 135,835 0-17 
BB OV UAT Ys Cs cate Sell Coden sh eaaees. 1,858 11,058 140,130 0-17 
Marci ree fe meee) ae Nee 9 1,360 3,845 Denloo 0-07 
PAPEL so. eee Wiel ce ahha Oe arte eh daeze 12 21d2 4,678 51,269 0-06 
Ayre take Scr deN em eo heen Sete: 13 1,157 3, 204 309,754 0-05 
RIUIN Gate ors Cherie aie RA ane crcl ene Sa 16 2,048 3,804 34, 337 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... XG 21,304 458,458 0-09 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work invloving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1949 (1) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation | in Mar- ° 
and’ Locality Establisb-| workers | Working Sara 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1949 
MinIne— 
Asbestos miners, miltwork- 10 4,650 85,000 {Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination of asbestos dust, 
Coleraine, Norbestos, welfare and pension plan, extension 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. of vacations with pay, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to provincial conciliation; 
unterminated; (work resumed be- 
tween June 24 and 28 by all workers 
except employees of one company 
at Asbestos). 
Fluorspar mine workers, 1 120 240 |Commenced April 26; protesting 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. reduction of 2c per hour in cost-of- 
living bonus; terminated June 2; 
conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
workers, bonus incorporated in 
basic pay and increase in wages 
granted. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 1 67 200 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Hosiery factory workers, ment providing for increased 
Plessisville, P.Q. wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated June 4; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 123 2,700 |Commenced April 12; for a union 
Watford, Ont. agreement providing for increased 





wages, time and one-half after 48 
hours, pay for four statutory 
holidays, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
June 25; conciliation, provincial and 
civic; compromise. 


Metal factory workers, 1 (3) 19 450 |Commenced May 25; alleged dis- 
Hamilton, Ont. crimination in dismissal of three 
workers, and for union recognition 

and agreement; unterminated. 


Railway car factory work- 1 1,500 33,000 |}Commenced May 26; for a new agree- 
ers, ment providing for increased wages 
Hamilton, Ont. retroactive to March, 1949, and 


‘ reduced hours; unterminated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 


cals, etc.— 

Optical lens factory workers, 1 3 70 |Commenced April 9; for union 
Edmonton, Alta. recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
employment conditions no longer 
seriously affected by the end of 

June; indefinite. 
Crushed stone and cement 1 50 50 Commenced May 27; for a union 
block factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages; terminated June 1; negoti- 


ations; compromise. 


Miscellaneous Products— 

Stencil factory workers, 1 9 200 |Commenced March 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours, following 
reference to arbitration and concili- 
ation board; employment  con- 
ditions no longer seriously affected 

by the end of June; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1949 (1)—Con. 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


Workers 
ments 


Days 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—— ————— |} in Manr- 
Working 


Particulars(?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1949—conc. 


MANUFACTURING—conc. 
Miscellaneous Products—conc. 


Ice cream cone factory i! 30 100 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 5 150 1,200 
Glace Bay, New 
Waterford, Sydney, 
N.S. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
SEAN My kt, Sand. ela inl eee (®) 500 |() 5,000 


Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, 
British Columbia and 
foreign ports. 


Commenced May 30; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of one 
worker and for union recognition; 
terminated June 4; return of work- 
ers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced May 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated June 10; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 


Commenced March 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, changes in 
working conditions, preferential 
hiring arrangements, etc., follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1949 


Mininc— 
Gypsum quarry workers, 1 
Wentworth Creek, N.S. 


350 


Coal miners, 1 
Midlandvale, Alta. 


160 480 


Coal miners, 1 
East Coulee, Alta. 


119 238 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 1 
Windsor, Ont. 


115 230 


Rubber and its products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 
pocket builders, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


6S haa Rel 54 


Boots and Shoes ( Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 17 45 
Midland, Ont. 
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700 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; terminated 
June 2; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 6; protest against 
refusal to re-employ miner absent 
for six weeks seeking other work; 
terminated June 8; negotiations; 
compromise, miner reinstated with- 
out seniority pending further negoti- 
ations. 


Commenced June 16; dispute over 
interpretation of clause in agree- 
ment re vacations with pay; termi- 
nated June 20; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half after 8 
hours, and minimum pay of 48 
hours per week for salesman; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 15; dispute over 
seniority of one worker; termi- 
nated June 17; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 20; misunderstand- 
ing over wage rates for two workers 
pending ratification of union agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated June 22; return of workers 
pending signing of agreement; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1949 (!)—con. 
ee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation —_———————— in Man- Particulars (2) 

and Locality Establish- Workers |. Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1949—conc. 


MANUFACTURING—conc. 
Printing and Publishing— 


Lithographers, af 569 650 |Commenced June 29; for a new 
London, Hamilton, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont. wages, reduced hours, insurance and 


welfare plan, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 


terminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Box factory workers, 1 32 192 |Commenced June 1; for a union 
Yarmouth, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated June 8; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Sash and door factory 2 39 170 |Commenced June 25; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Saskatoon, Sask. wages; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Freight car wheels factory 1 rs 600 j|Commenced June 8; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated June 16; return 
Trenton, N.S. of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Aluminum processing fac- 1 1,735 5,000 j|Commenced June 13; for a new 
tory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Kingston, Ont. wages, pay for eight statutory 
holidays instead of four, shift 
differential, check-off, etc.; termi- 
nated June 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Electricial apparatus factory 1 383 2,300 |Commenced June 23; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and reduced hours; untermi- 
nated. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholsterers, 1 17 30 |Commenced June 8; for a new agree- 
Montreal, P.Q. ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; terminated 
June 9; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Carpenters, 4 59 885 |Commenced June 1; for a union 
Yarmouth, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated June 20; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation 
board; indefinite. 
Carpenters, Wie 8 i) Wecctere creak 450 1,300 |Commenced June 8; for a union 
London, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, and other changes; termi- 
nated June 11; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite. 


SSS SS a a ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(??) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(5) 12 indirectly affected; (4) 839 indirectly affected. 

(°) Estimated.; see article elsewhere in this issue, also in April, May, June and July issues. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for forty-nine years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation, 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 


Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
‘contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 

This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 

In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the officers and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 

The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Fredericton. 
Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located at Vancouver, B.C., 
Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


Economics and Research.—The collection, compilation and publication of statistics of 
employment, wages, hours, strikes and -lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization ; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 


on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour GAZETTE provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 





Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 





Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


During July and August, employment 
moved towards its seasonal summer peak. 


The cost-of-living index, and the average 
of hourly earnings, reached new high 
points. There was a decline in strike 
activity. 

Emoloyment 

Employment and production were at 


record levels during the summer, in response 
to seasonal influences. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of industrial 
employment (base 1926—100) was 198:3 at 
July 1, 1949, as compared with 198-0 a year 
earher. The number of unplaced appli- 
cants for employment, however, was also 
higher than last year, totalling 147,491 and 
139,244 at July 1 and August 1, 1949, as 
compared with 118,570 and 96,273 at the 
corresponding dates in 1948. By August 25, 
1949, the number of unplaced job applicants 
had dropped to 138,240. 

Jobs appeared to be plentiful for skilled 
workers, and labour shortages had developed 
in some cases, but unskilled or otherwise 
handicapped workers now had to meet more 
exacting standards from employers. Such 
lay-offs as had occurred generally affected 
only a small number of workers, who were 
usually absorbed by active industries. 
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Prospects for the future would be affected 
by export market conditions (see p. 1142). 


Industrial Relations 


There was a substantial decrease in time 
loss from strikes and lockouts during July, 
the total loss being 57,744 man-working 
days, as compared with 141,084 the previous 
month. 

For the first seven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 73 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 26,037 workers, with a time 
loss of 729,635 man-working days. For the 
similar period in 1948 there were 90. strikes 
and lockouts, with 27,672 workers involved 
and a time loss of 536,046 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in July, 
1949, amounted to 0:07 per cent of the 
estimated working time. 

The strike called by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union against the deep-sea ships of 


Canadian registry which are owned and 
operated by Canadian East Coast shipping 


companies collapsed for all practical pur- 
poses during July when the dock workers 
of London, England, voted overwhelmingly 
to resume work on Canadian flag vessels. 
The strike had ceased to be effective in 
Canada many weeks before (see p. 1101). 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


EXPORTS 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
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Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 162-1 to 
162-°8 between July 2 and August 1, 1949. 
As during the preceding month, the in- 
crease was mainly attributable to higher 
prices for foods. 


Earnings 


The average hourly earnings of hourly- 
rated wage-earners reported by leading 
Canadian manufacturing establishments at 
June 1 reached a new maximum figure of 
99-1 cents, a gain of half a cent over the 
figure recorded for the week of May 1. 

There was a decline of 1:7 hours in the 
average time worked by wage-earners for 


whom leading manufacturers kept record of 
hours worked during the week of June 1 
as compared with the same pay period at 
the beginning of May, largely due to the 
observance of holidays. This brought 
about a decline in average weekly wages 
from $41.91 to $40.43. 


Production 


Industrial production during May con- 
tinued its upward movement to reach a 
new high, with the Bureau of Statistics 
general index of production standing at 
187-0, an increase of 0-9 over the revised 
April figure of 186-1. The May standing 
compares with 182-0 for May last year. 

(Continued on page 1087) 





LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 


HON. HUMPHREY MITCHELL, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Another Labour Day has been reached in 
Canada and again it is my privilege as 
Minister of Labour for Canada to extend 
to the workers of our great and growing 
country my best wishes not only for a 
happy commemoration of the event but for 
the years which he ahead. 

This is Labour’s traditional holiday and 
I am sure that the thoughts of our citizens 
generally will be with them on _ the 
occasion. 

It is 55 years ago since the Parliament 
of Canada passed the amending act which 
included Labour Day as a statutory holi- 
day. Year by year since then has seen a 
steady development in the importance of 
the place which labour has in our country. 

In the past half century, of course, there 
have been differences between labour and 
management. That was to be expected 
during our increasing industrial development. 

I am happy to note that now, with 
maturity, friendly settlements around the 
conference table are more general. 

There is a greater responsibility resting 
upon organized labour today than ever 
before. Jakewise there is an increased 
responsibility on management. In the past 
decade organized labour’s strength has risen 
from a little more than 300,000 to almost 
1,000,000. That is a considerable propor- 
tion of the total working force of Canada, 
excluding those who work in agriculture. 
It will be seen, therefore, how vital organ- 
ized labour is to the economy and the 
general welfare of our country. Happily 
there is sound understanding of this on the 
part of the wise leaders of most of our 
important trade unions. In these difficult 
days, 10 years after the outbreak of the 
second world war, we must have intelligent 
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co-operation between all groups in our 
country if we are to maintain importance 
in world affairs. We see the trouble of 
other lands still suffermg from the effects 
of the last war, striving to regain their 
economic feet and making slow progress. 
We are adversely affected by the situation 
in those other countries, as our labour 
leaders and employers realize. Our economy 
is built on domestic and export trade with 
export trade having accounted for 35 per 
cent in the past. We must do everything 
we can to maintain that condition if we are 
to continue to prosper. 

Since the war Canada has been among 
the best countries in the world in which to 
live. We have had high employment at 
better wages than ever before, shorter hours 
of labour and vacations with pay. We do 
not know the meaning of the austerity 
which they have in Great Britain and in 
other lands across the seas. 

As we gain advantages to enjoy the better 
life so we assume greater obligations. It 
is obvious that we cannot take more unless 
we put more in. What I mean by that is 
that we cannot have better paid jobs and 
shorter hours with paid holidays unless 
there is increased efficiency in the work of 
each of us day by day. Otherwise, the gains 
would prove ephemeral, there would be no 
improvement in the real living standards 
of the workers and the interests of the 
people generally and our national progress 
would be imperilled. If the rate of produc- 
tion keeps pace with the improved position 
of the workers of Canada we have nothing 
to fear. We shall continue to go forward 
to the great destiny which is assured a 
country with such rich resources, human and 
material, as we possess. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Leaders of Canada’s labour organizations 
in their traditional Labour Day messages 
commented on the increased stature and 
prestige of organized labour. Of particular 
significance, it was pointed out, is the 
development within the labour movement 
generally of a growing sense of maturity 
and responsibility. 


Mr. Perey Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
referring to the origin of Labour Day in 
Canada, pointed out that the Trades and 
Labour Congress, in 1888, passed a motion 
calling for legislation that would make 
Labour Day a national holiday, 

The Congress has no forebodings of the 
future, Mr. Bengough declared. “As for 
our differences, few who give any thought 
to such happenings would wish to see the 
day when we couldn’t disagree. The only 
place where these things don’t occur is 
behind the Iron Curtain, and the workers 
of Canada, as represented by this Congress, 
have no stomach for dictation and a whole- 
some dislike for domination. The Trades 
and Labour Congress is a free and voluntary 
organization.” The affiliated membership, 
he said, are not by any stretch of the 
imagination revolutionists. “They set the 
highest valuation on their democratic 
freedoms. Believing in progress they are 
builders, not wreckers. They want assur- 
ance of security in useful employment with 
a standard of living that will allow them to 
have a good home in happy surroundings. 
They want laws established that will give 
adequate protection for all during illness 
and old age. 

“Canada is a wonderful country with 
untold natural resources which, if properly 
developed, could readily provide full 
employment with a standard of living in 
balance with all our reasonable needs. The 
desire of the workers, in fact of all people, 
is to go forward to a fuller life. Com- 
munism feeds on misery and injustice. 
Democracy is the most effective antidote 
to the menace of Communism. There can 


be no better objective for the coming 
Labour Year than to make democracy 
work.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 


Canadian Congress of Labour, made refer- 
ence to the improved relationship between 


labour and management. “It is note- 
worthy,” he said, “that the industrial 


picture in Canada at the present time is 
almost free from labour disputes.” This, 
he felt, is an indication that both labour 
and management are learning to live and 
work together for the common good. “In 


the past, 1t was assumed that management 
alone had access to the facts of economic 
life, and that labour lacked both knowl- 
edge of them and understanding of their 
significance. Many unions have reached the 
stage, however, where they can meet 
management on more or less equal terms, 
and base their demands on a_ thorough 
study of all the facts involved. They are 
capable of analyzing the economic situa- 
tion as it apples to the industry concerned, 
and basing their arguments upon reason as 
well as economic justice.” 

Turning to the emphasis which is being 
placed on social security plans, Mr. 
Mosher said the workers feel that security 
provisions must be included among the 
objectives of Labour unions. “They are 
deeply concerned with seasonal fluctuations 
in industry, with the problems of inter- 
national trade, and with all other factors 
which affect the continuity and the pros- 
perity of their industry.” 

In conclusion, he said, labour is not only 
eager to promote the well-being of industry 
in Canada in a spirit of partnership and 
co-operation, but is prepared to take its 
part in contributing toward the well-being 


of less fortunate people throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour, in extending greetings to the mem- 
bers of the CCCL hoped that in their 
Labour Day rejoicings they would not lose 
sight of the important mission they have to 
perform, “that of establishing a new social 
order, drawing its inspiration from the 
social doctrine of the Church.” 

He expressed the fear that perhaps the 
favourable economic situation since the end 
of the war might have resulted in a certain 
amount of unconcern among organized 
workers. “The year 1949 seems to indi- 
eate that, unless there is a righting of 
matters, which can be obtained only by 
the working together of the forces of order, 
we shall hve through a second cycle of 
events similar to that which the world 
knew from 1914 to 1938: a war, a period 
of prosperity, a depression.” He declared, 
“No stone must be left unturned to ensure 
security and stability. Insecurity of workers 
and instability of economic conditions are 
two projectors of subversive ideas and open 
the way to totalitarian forms of government 
—fascist or communist. 

The CCCL will remain in the fight, and 
the working classes can count on its 
vigilance and its devotion in order to help 
solve the social question.” 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND 








ILO CONFERENCE 


Geneva’s Palais des Nations, headquarters of 
the old League of Nations, was the site of the 
32nd Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 








“T think of those places where men and 
women, and often children, work, where 
hands and faces are sweated and grimy, 
where often hearts are saddened and 
security of the home is threatened... I 
say that this Organization must think 
each day in those terms, and must dig 
deeply into the conscience of man so that 
it may effectively and practically assist 
him in his search for dignity and creation 
of the highest possible standards of life 
and decency in which to lwe.” 


—David Morse, recently appointed Director- 
General of the ILO, replying to the debate on 
his Report to the Conference. Ninety-five 
speakers participated in this debate. 





R. M. Cram, of the Canadian 
Government Delegation, addresses 
the Committee on Wages. 





Canada sent a 17-man delegation, consisting of employers’, 
workers’ and government representatives. Shown at left (2nd 
row) at a plenary meeting are the four delegates: C. B. C. Scott, 
Massey-Harris Company, Toronto; J. W. Buckley, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Paul Goulet, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; and Paul Renaud, Canadian Chargé d’Affaires, Berne. 


The Conference adopted eight Conventions and four Recommendations. 


Among them:— 


A Convention on the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. (Part of an ILO program to safeguard trade union 


rights. ) 


Conventions to protect migrant workers . .. to ensure fair 
labour standards in public contracts . . . to protect the 
payment of wages to workers ... to abolish, or alternatively 
to regulate, fee-charging employment agencies . . . to improve 


conditions of seafarers. 


A Recommendation on vocational guidance. 


The Conference also ... approved ILO participation in a United 
Nations program to raise living standards in under-developed 
countries. . . reviewed the way member countries are applying 


Conventions adopted at previous Conferences. (See also p. 1088.) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In a statement issued 
Training recently by Hon. Humphrey 
unemployed Mitchell, Minister of 
persons for Labour, it was shown that 
gainful 1,076 unemployed persons 
employment (535 men and 541 women) 

were given training for 
gainful employment in various parts of 


Canada during the fiscal year 1948-49. 

The training was carried out under 
agreements between the Dominion and the 
several provinces, the cost being shared on 
a 50-50 basis. The cost to the Dominion 
for the year, including the payment of 
living allowances to trainees who did not 
have unemployment insurance benefit, was 
approximately $166,000. 

The selection of trainees was made 
jointly by representatives of the provinces 
and of the National Employment Service. 
Only persons that did not have reason- 
able prospects of immediate or early 
employment, or who could not be inden- 


tured as trade apprentices were recom- 
mended for training. 
The purpose of the training was to 


prepare for gainful employment persons 
who were unemployed mainly because of 
their lack of employable skill or knowledge. 


Although the agreements have been 
accepted by all of the provinces, no 
trainees were recommended in _ Prince 


Edward Island, Quebee or Ontario, as it 
was thought that the need had not 
developed in those provinces, the Minister 
sald. 

In Nova Scotia, commercial and cooking 
courses were provided for men and women; 
also courses in barbering, diesel repairing, 
shoe repairing, welding, auto body repair- 
ing, upholstery, sheet metal and machine 
wood working for men and dress-making 
for women. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were 168 men and 22 women engaged 
in these courses. 

In New Brunswick, the majority of the 
women taking the courses were being 
trained as practical nurses or as dress- 
makers and most of the men were receiving 
training in wood working. There were 60 
men and 22 women in training at March 31. 

Although training in Manitoba started 
late in 1948, by March 31, 1949, 77 men 
were under training in 12 courses and 46 
women taking commercial courses of 
various kinds. 

In Saskatchewan, 45 women were reported 
to be training as nursing aides or dress- 
makers, two men were taking commercial 
courses and six men were learning cabinet 
making. 
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It was stated that in Alberta 70 women 
were training as nursing aides and 16 were 
taking commercial courses. There were also 
eleven men engaged in commercial courses 
and nine in various other courses. 

British Columbia reported ten women in 
training as power sewing machine operators 
at March 31, 1949. 


Reporting to the Annual 
Commissioner General Meeting of the 
Murchison Canadian Manufacturers’ 
reports to Association on the unem- 
CMA ployment insurance situation 


im Canada, Mr. Ge. Acs ly 
Murchison, the employers’ representative on 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
stated that the Commission’s total revenue 
for the fiscal year 1948-49 was $131,627,000. 
During the same period, benefit payments 
made to unemployed insured’ workers 
amounted to $49,826,000, approximately one- 
half of which was paid during the first 
three months of 1949. He pointed out that 
unemployment was most marked during the 
last three months of earlier fiscal years as 
well. 

Referring to the National labour force, 
Mr. Murchison stated that during 1948, 
125,000 people entered Canada from other 
lands; approximately 80,000 of them were 
from displaced persons camps, 40,000 from 
the British Isles, and the others from 
different countries, including Holland and 
the United States. In addition, it is esti- 
mated, he said, that some 250,000 young 
Canadians reached the age of 18 years, a 
substantial number of whom entered the 
country’s labour force for the first time and, 
consequently, required the services of the 
Commission’s special placement officials. 

This growth in the supply of workers has 
“eased the situation as far as employers 
are concerned” Mr. Murchison said. He 
asserted that the Commission’s employment 
officers “notice that the employers are 
becoming more choosey and require more 
effective selection than was possible during 
the war years.” He stated that reports 
from employment officers indicated that 
generally speaking “during the summer 
months of 1949, and well into the fall 
months we may anticipate a very high level 
of employment; but from that time on, 
the indications are that we may well expect 
a heavier load of unemployment than has 
been our experience since the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission came _ into 
effect.” 

Mr. Murchison declared that the unem- 
ployment insurance Fund was “in a very 


sound position. That is not to say,” he 
continued, “that it is greater than need 
be.... I think it can safely be said, how- 
ever, that the Fund, with careful handling, 
could support an unemployment load 
comparable to that suffered by this country 
in the early thirties, for approximately four 
and one-half years.” 

Replying to a question as to the best 
policy to follow in a period of low employ- 
ment, Mr. Murchison said that from the 
standpoint of saving the Fund, he hoped 
that employers could enter into agree- 
ments with their employees to establish a 
shorter work-week, rather than lay men off 
for “a week or a month or whatever it 
may be.” (An article on the CMA Con- 
vention appears elsewhere in this issue.) 


The index of wage rates 
Sixth annual for the Primary Textiles 
report on group of industries was 
primary 124-2 per cent higher in 
textile 1948 than in 1939, and 
industry 17-9 per cent higher than 


in 1947, according to the 
sixth annual report of the mdustry com- 
piled by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, and 
published by the Department. 

The percentage increases of wages in 
1948, compared with 1939 and 1947 respec- 
tively, for each of the four divisions of 
the industry, are as follows: Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth, 130-6 and 22:0; Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth, 141-3 and 15-0; Knitting, 113-8 
and 16:0; Rayon Yarn and Fabric, 118-2 
and: 16-7. 

Reports were received by the Economics 
and Research Branch from 322 establish- 


ments having a total of -about 61,820 
employees. Employers were asked to 
report straight-time wage rates or, for 
workers on_ piece-work, straight-time 
earnings. 

In each of the four divisions of the 


industry, the average wages and the range 
of wages for selected occupations are shown 
in the report on both a Canada and a 
regional basis. The hours per week, pre- 
sented by region only, are averages of the 
hours actually worked by the employers in 


the occupation during the pay _ period 
covered. 
The average wages and hours shown 


include on both day and rotating shifts in 
each of the occupations. Information is 
not included for foremen or supervisors, 


aged or handicapped workers, beginners 
or learners, or for night or part-time 
employees. 


Only those selected occupations which 
have 30 or more males or 30 or more female 
workers are included in the tables for 
Canada as a whole. 


The Immigration and Farm 


Entry of Placements Branch of the 
DP family Labour Department reports 
units that in the first seven 
encouraged months of 1949 a total of 


12,665 displaced persons 
arrived in Canada, of whom 3,278 were 
workers’ dependents. 

The largest group in this period have 
been the agricultural workers, 3,812 in 
number. The trend has been toward) place- 
ment of more couples and families on 
farms this year, and these outnumbered 
the single workers, particularly in place- 
ments in sugar beet work. In addition to 
the above total, 184 rural female domestics 
were placed. 

The demand continues for women and 
girls who can help in Canadian homes. 
Since January 1, 1949, 1,273 single domestics 
have been placed in various urban centres, 
as well as 344 persons who were married 
domestic couples, and 142 widows with 
children. Girls available as single domestics 
are becoming scarce in the DP camps, and 
it is now being suggested to employers 
requiring domestic help that they consider 
sponsoring a family unit, including one or 
two girls available for this work, in cases 
where there are one or more male members 
of the family who can take other jobs 
locally. 

Other larger groups arriving in this period 
include 651 miners, 622 hydro construction 
workers, 333 railway track workers, and 
579 for the garment, fur and millinery 
trades. Miscellaneous small groups and 
special cases bring the total up to 12,665 
in the seven-month period ending July 31, 
1949. 


Evidence that. there “is a 


Potential falling off in the number of 
shortage of engineering students offering 
mining themselves for courses in 
engineers mining at Canadian 


universities is presented 
by the Technical Personnel Division of 
the Department of Labour in its latest 
quarterly bulletin. 

Citing the annual (December, 1948) 
analysis made by the Engineering Institute 
of Canada of the registration of students 
in engineering, it is asserted that “over a 
ten-year period there has been a marked 
falling off in the popularity of this course 
(mining engineering) as a choice of poten- 
tial graduates.” 

According to the analysis of the Engineer- 
ing Institute, there are 13,063 Canadian 
students enrolled in engineering courses up 
to and including the classes of 1952. Of 
these, 3,414 are registered in general courses, 
not having chosen any particular branch of 
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engineering. Of the other 9,649 students 
who had enrolled in one or another of the 
branches, only 428, or about 4:4 per cent, 
had chosen mining engineering. 

Taking into account the total number of 
mining engineers in the country, and their 
ages, it would appear that there is some 
danger of the new supply falling below the 
requirements for replacements that will be 
made necessary by death and retirements— 
in addition to the potential needs for 
expansion. 

The bulletin points out that the situa- 
tion has been considered by the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy in con- 
ference with representatives of the mining 
industry, the engineering schools and. pro- 
vincial officials. “There was,” it 1s stated, 
“a considerable measure of agreement that 
the possibilities in this branch of engineer- 
ing should be given more attention at 
counselling level...” 

It is conceded, however, that “some relief 
for a possible shortage of mining graduates 
may be provided by the use of a certain 
number who secure degrees in other 
branches,” such as metallurgy, petroleum 
engineering and mining geology. 


Drawn up by the New- 
Newfoundland foundland Federation — of 
Federation Labour “AFL) a Trade 
of Labour Union Bill has been pre- 
requests sented to the Government 
legislation of the new province for its 

consideration, as a substi- 
tute for the labour code established by the 
pre-Confederation Commission Government 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 387). 

That the Government is interested in 
setting up adequate labour legislation is 
indicated by its appointment of a Labour 
Advisory Committee to work with other 
provincial government officials in reviewing 
proposals for a new Trade Union Act. 

The Bill proposed by the Federation 
resembles legislation in force in some of 
the older provinces. It leads off by making 
provision for one of the primary freedoms 
of labour—the right to organize. Its defi- 
nition of a “trade union” = specifically 
excludes company-dominated unions. 
Equally specific are the suggestions to 
prevent unfair practices, discrimination and 
espionage by employers in connection with 
workers who become members of unions. 
Compulsory collective bargaining is recom- 
mended, as well as union certification and 
conciliation machinery to settle disputes 
under the supervision of a Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The Board would consist of 
six members with equal representation from 
management and workers under the Chair- 
manship of the Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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On the other hand, the proposed Bill 
suggests that unfair labour practices by 
union members or officials, such as undue 
coercion or intimidation to promote union 
membership, or to take part in strike action 


should be prohibited. 


A booklet entitled “How to 


Canadian Make Friends for Your 
Chamber of — Business—A Handbook for 
Commerce Employers” has been issued 
booklet recently by the Canadian 


Chamber of Commerce. It 
stresses the importance to any employer of 
cultivating good neighbourly relations for 
his company among those who live in the 
same community, and starting with his own 
employees. 

Standards are set up by which the 
employer can increase the confidence of 
the employees in the integrity, fairness and 
good intentions of the company, thereby 
boosting employee morale and improving 
community relations. The task of creating 
public good will and confidence is not 
underestimated, but it is urged that a 
progressive program of enlightenment will 
bring rich returns to any employer. 


The Government Annuities 


Amendment’ Regulations, 1947, made and 
to Annuities established by Order in 
Regulations Council P.C. 5394 _— of 

December 31, 1947, as 


amended, were further amended by Order 
in Counel P26) .3509 sobs July 615201940) 
which adds a new Regulation, No. 13. 

In brief, the main purpose of this 
amending Order is to remove discrimina- 
tions or prohibitions which existed prior to 
the date of the Order, against some 
annuity contract holders who purchased in 
the period between September 26, 1908 and 
April 19, 1948, in respect to obtaining 
certain alterations in the terms or types of 
such contracts. A secondary purpose is to 
ensure future uniformity of practice con- 
cerning such alterations, whether made by 
virtue of such Order or pursuant to 
written conditions which are contained in 
some forms of contracts issued in said 
period but not contained in others. 

Subsection (1) of this added Regulation 
specifically limits its application to con- 
tracts issued prior to April 19, 1948, the 
date when interest and mortality rates on 
Government Annuities were last altered. 
The contract forms now being issued on 
the new rate basis contain printed condi- 
tions which allow the forms of alteration 
authorized by P.C. 3509, subject to speci- 
fied restrictions. 


Paragraph (a) of said subsection CE) 
permits the purchaser of the type of con- 
tract specified therein to elect, at any time 
at least five years prior to its maturity 
date, to alter it to any other type author- 
ized by sub-paragraphs (i) and (i) of 
paragraph (a) of Section 4 of the Annui- 
ties Act, or to increase up to 20 years or to 
decrease the guaranteed period of such a 
contract, subject to any required altera- 
tions in the amount of premium or annuity 
to be paid. 

Paragraph (b) of said subsection (1), 
subject to the requirements and _ restric- 
tions specified therein, permits the maturity 
date of an unmatured contract to be 
advanced, and paragraph (c), under similar 
conditions, permits the maturity date of an 
unmatured contract to be postponed. 

Subsection (2), in effect, allows the 
Regulation to be applied, subject to its 
limitations, to any existing, unmatured con- 
tract issued prior to April 19, 1948. 


A decision of interest to 
trade union members was 
handed down in _ the 
Exchequer Court of Canada 
on June 15. 

In a written judgment, Mr. Justice E. R. 
Angers ruled that a Winnipeg movie 
projectionist was entitled to deduct his 1945 
union dues from his income in computing 
his income tax for that year. The amount 
of dues involved was $35. 

The case came before the Exchequer 
Court after the projectionist, Joseph A. 
Cooper, served a notice of appeal on the 
Minister of National Revenue against the 
disallowance of this amount by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. 

The Court upheld the claim of the 
appellant that in order to be able to work 
as a projectionist it was necessary for him 
to belong to the Motion Picture Projec- 
tionists, Local 299, of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, and to pay dues 
to the union. At the time in question, 
there was an agreement between his 
employers, Famous Players Canadian Cor- 
poration, and the union which provided 
that the corporation would employ only 
moving picture machine operators in good 
standing with the union. 

Mr. Justice Angers based his decision on 
a 1946 judgment in which the Court ruled 
that fees paid by lawyers to a law society 
were deductible from taxable income under 
the same clause of the Income War Tax 
Act. This clause stipulated that deduc- 
tions should not be allowed in respect of 
“disbursements or expenses not wholly, 


Court 
decision on 
union dues 


exclusively and necessarily laid out or 
expended for the purpose of earning the 
income.” The two cases were similar, in 
Mr. Justice Angers’ opinion, in that the 
payment of dues or fees was a necessary 
expenditure without which the lawyer or 
the projectionist could not earn his income. 

Mr. Cooper was awarded costs against 
the Department of National Revenue. 

It is probable that the decision will affect 
only persons whose appeals are still pend- 
ing on income taxes payable for years 
previous to 1948. 


In that year a new 
Income Tax Act was passed, effective 
January 1, 1949. The new Act would 


exclude any such cases. 


Early in July the Executive 


Suspension Council of the Canadian 
from CCL Congress ot (labour 
of five UE announced the suspension 
officials from the Congress of five 

officials of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 


America for “slanderous and misleading” 
statements appearing in the UE News 
(Canadian), official paper of the union. 


Among those suspended was C. 8. Jackson, 
President of the union’s Canadian division. 

This action resulted from investigation of 
a complaint made to the Executive Council 
in March by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (L.G., May, 1949, p. 526). The 
Council also warned the UE that continued 
publication of such statements would result 
in the total suspension of the entire organ- 
ization from the Congress. 


In his mid-year Economic 
President Report to Congress, 
Truman urges President Truman stated 
policies to that Americans today are 


strengthen seeing the abatement of the 
economy post-war inflationary period. 

He declared that the nation 
henceforth must apply “positive policies 


with confidence and courage in order to 
achieve a sounder price structure and the 
restoration of maximum production and 
employment.” 

Because of numerous governmental steps 
in the last decade and a half, the 
American economy is_ better bulwarked 
against the forces of recession, the President 
continued. Unemployment insurance, the 
old-age retirement system, public assistance, 
the Federal Reserve System and the farm 
price-support program are among these 
preventive measures. 

Yet beneath the surface there are 
“serious dangers.” Although employment 
is still high, he said, unemployment is on 
the increase and production, although high, 
is lower than it was last year. Civilian 
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employment was 59:6 million in June of 
this year as compared with 61:3 million in 
June of last year. The unemployed were 
6 per cent of the civilian labour force in 
June compared with 3:4 per cent in June, 
1948. 

Although prices generally decreased, 
reflecting the shift from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market, the decreases were usually 
moderate and orderly. There was no indi- 
cation of a general spiral downward. While 
wages rose in the manufacturing industries 
they were offset by reduced overtime and 
shorter work-weeks. 

Mr. Truman said that the decline in 
national income did not require cutting 
out essential national programs. Such a 
pohey would contribute, he stated, “to the 
very recessionary forces that we should be 
counteracting.” He recommended, as on 
previous occasions, that Congress provide 
for a broad study of potential business 
investment, expansion and market oppor- 
tunities. 

To enlarge consumer purchasing power, 
he urged business to think in terms of 
maintaining volume rather than profit 
margins. While he considered price reduc- 
tions desirable “they should not be attained 
at the expense of wage cutting.” He 
repeated his request for the immediate 
raising of the minimum wage to at least 
75 cents an hour. 

Mr. Truman further recommended that 
Congress strengthen the Federal-state unem- 
ployment insurance system by establishing 
minimum benefit standards for all areas and 
by extending coverage. He advised also 
that the expiration date for unemployment 
benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act be extended to July 25, 1950. 

The President urged moreover that Con- 
gress consider improvements in the old age 
and survivors’ insurance system. 

In respect of public works programs, Mr. 
Truman asserted that while a sweeping 
expansion is not necessary now, it would 
be dangerous to neglect precautionary 
public works measures if business became 
worse. 

Turning to those areas where unemploy- 
ment 1S approaching a dangerous level he 
declared that he would give attention to 
alleviating this situation before it became 
more serious. 

America’s foreign economic policy came 
under the President’s attention also. He 
showed that a decline in American business 
necessitating reduced imports had adverse 
effects on other countries which are striving 
to restore their own economies. 

“For these reasons,’ he remarked, “it is 
especially important at this time for us to 
continue the efforts we are making to help 
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rebuild a strong and advancing world 
economy based upon an effective network 
of world trade and the growing productive 
strength of free nations.” 


By 1949, the number of 
women in professional and 
semi-professional occupa- 
tions was 14,000 more than 
the 1940 total, the United 
States Bureau of the Census reports. How- 
ever, women constituted only 40 per cent 
of all workers in this occupational group 
in 1949, as compared with 45 per cent in 
1940. 

The professional and semi-professional 
group declined from 13 per cent of all 
women workers in 1940 to 10 per cent in 
1949. 


Women in 
professional 


jobs in U.S. 


Alaska’s Legislature, at its 


Equal pay recent 19th session, revised 
for equal its labour legislation. New 
work in bills were introduced and 
Alaska old laws re-drafted in the 


modernization program, the 
United States Department of Labour 
reports in its Labour Information Bulletin 
for June. 

Among the measures passed was one 
giving women equal pay with men for 
equal work. Introduced by Alaska’s first 
woman senator, the Bill was strongly 
supported by the three women representa- 
tives in the House. 

In the Territory, which at 1945 had an 
estimated population of 81,441, women 
pioneer in industry as well as on home- 
steads. They own and operate mines and 
other industries, as well as a wide variety 
of business establishments; practise account- 
ing, law, and mining engineering; and, in 
addition to the usual occupations for women, 
work in sawmills and on railway section 


gangs. 


Provisions dealing with the 


Compulsory compulsory arbitration of 
arbitration disputes involving public 
provisions utilities and hospitals have 


been deleted from the 
Michigan strike control law. 
These provisions, according 
to the Labour Relations Reporter, were 
added to the law in 1947 but later were 
held unconstitutional by state courts. In 
replacing these sections, the Legislature has 
provided in Public Act No. 230, effective 
May 31, 1949, for the following fact- 
finding procedure: When a dispute in a 
public utility or hospital fails to be settled 
by collective bargaining, contract  pro- 
cedures or voluntary arbitration, the gov- 
ernor must appoint a special commission 
who will report to the public on the dispute 


deleted from 
Michigan law 


and make recommendations; after the board 
has issued its report the parties must resume 
bargaining for ten days with the help of 
the state mediation board and if no agree- 
ment is reached within that time, the 
parties are technically free to conduct a 
strike or lockout. 

The amended law puts the costs of strike 
authorization and certain representation 
elections on the state, thereby reheving 
employees and unions of this obligation. 

The law requires, in the case of public 
utilities and hospitals, that a 30-day notice 
of strikes and lockouts must be given to 
the mediation board and the other party. 
In all other industries a ten-day strike or 
lockout notice is required. 


New York State’s direct 
Homeworkers mail industry is making in- 
in direct creasing use of home typists. 
mail industry A recent survey conducted 
in N.Y. State by the State Labour 

Department’s Division of 
Research and Statistics shows that in May, 
1948, one establishment in every three 
employed homeworkers, 90 per cent of 
whom were women. Hourly earnings of 
homeworkers were found to be lower than 
those of inside workers performing the 
same operation, averaging 68 cents an hour 
as compared with 84-2 for shop workers. 

Before World War II, homeworkers had 
been employed in direct mail houses only 
to a limited extent. During the war there 
was a sharp expansion in the homework 
force because of a shortage of skilled 
typists. Not only has this trend toward 
the increased use of homeworkers con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate during the 
post-war period, but a new development 
has taken place—the growth of the “home- 
work contractor.” 

The study was undertaken at the request 
of the Industrial Commissioner, who was 
confronted with the problem of whether a 
restrictive order should be applied. The 
survey, conducted in the summer and fall 
of 1948, included 323 direct mail houses in 
New York State employing workers on any 
operation that could be performed at home. 

The significance of the direct mail 
method in advertising is apparent from 
estimates based on Post Office Department 
figures for the fiscal year 1948, when almost 
15 billion pieces of material, costing approxi- 
mately 900 million dollars, were handled by 
direct mail in the United States. These 
cost figures include expenses for printing, 
processing, addressing, mailing, and postage. 

Some direct mail firms rely entirely upon 
their own employees for the preparation 
and handling of all the direct mail material 
which they distribute. Others prefer to 


have their direct mail advertising handled 
by establishments which specialize in this 
work. Homeworkers were employed by 107 
of the 323 firms, of which 14 were home- 
work contractors with no inside workers. 
About 100 of the remaining 216 establish- 
ments which were not employing home- 
workers directly were using the services 
of homework contractors. The homeworkers 
are employed almost exclusively on typing 
operations, chiefly envelope and _ label 
addressing. On these operations the number 
of homeworkers employed in 1948 exceeded 
by far the number employed in the shops. 

Time is an important factor in direct 
mail campaigns and a firm must be pre- 
pared to take on rush jobs and to meet 
deadlines. From week to week there is 
often great irregularity in the flow of work, 
as well as in employment and working hours. 
Reasons most frequently advanced by 
employers for the use of homeworkers were 
the shortage of skilled inside typists, the 
shortage of space and equipment, and the 
need for a flexible staff. 

The homework contractor—an_ establish- 
ment operating solely with homeworkers— 
represents a new development in the direct 
mail industry. In isolated cases these firms 
work directly for an original advertiser, 
but in general they do envelope and label 
addressing on contract for other “letter- 
shops.” Few have much physical plant or 
equipment; work is distributed to the home- 
workers from small drop stores or offices. 
Operations have been conducted from 
apartments and private houses. Most of 
the homework contractors are located in 
residential areas and draw on the neigh- 
bourhood housewives for their labour 
supply. Almost one-third of all the home- 
workers were on the payrolls of the home- 
work contractors. The employer, through 
the use of homework contractors is relieved 
of administrative problems such as distrib- 
uting the work, checking on the return of 
lists, etc., and it costs him no more, or 
even less, than to have the work produced 
by his own shop or homeworkers. Some 
employers stated that they were compelled 
to use the services of homework contractors, 
because only in this way could they meet 
the competition and price under-cutting 
prevalent in the industry. 

Work was irregular and labour turnover 
high among the homeworkers, and earnings 
were lower than those of inside workers 
performing similar operations. Information 
obtained from the homeworkers indicated 
that rates paid by homework contractors 
were less than those paid by firms with 
both inside workers and homeworkers. Most 
homeworkers employed by contractors were 
paid $3 or $3.50 per 1,000 envelopes, when 
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most shops with inside workers were paying 
homeworkers $3.75 to $5 for the same oper- 


ation. No data was obtainable from 
employers on piece rates paid _ inside 
workers. 

Reports in the New York 
Overtime- newspapers at the end of 
on-overtime July indicate that the long- 
issue in drawn-out controversy on 
USA. the “overtime-on-overtime” 
settled problem in the United 


States has been decided. 

On July 20, President Truman signed a 
measure amending the Fair Labour 
Standards Act which banned overtime-on- 
overtime back pay suits and clarifying the 
Act with respect to regular rates of pay. 

Under the amendments the premium pay 
to be credited to statutory overtime is that 
paid for work on Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days and the sixth or seventh day of the 
work week, or for work performed outside 
“the hours established in good faith by the 
contract or agreement as the basic, normal 
or regular work day (not exceeding eight 
hours) or work week (not exceeding forty 
hours) .” 


The principle of double 
pay for Sunday work has 
been established in Australia 
as the result of an order 
by a Federal Conciliation 
Commissioner in February, 
1949. 

In Adelaide (South Australia) double pay 
for Sunday work was granted to shift 
workers in the gas industry and tramways. 
The judgment altered a two-year old 
Arbitration Court finding that time-and-a- 
half was adequate for Sunday work. 
Australian unions with members working 
seven-day rotating shifts are filing claims 
with Conciliation Commissioners. 

This is the first important decision made 
since the Full Arbitration Court in 1948 
defined the exact duties of the Conciliation 
Commissioners, which are much wider than 
before; the powers of the Arbitration Court 
are limited to matters affecting the basic 
wage, standard: hours, sick leave and annual 
leave—(Industry and Labour, June 15, 
1949, International Labour Office, Geneva.) 


Double pay 
for Sunday 
work in 
Australia 


In its report on industrial 
Time losses disputes in India during 
from disputes February, 1949, the Indian 
in India Labour Gazette states that 

83,646 workers were  in- 
volved in 105 disputes, which resulted in a 
time loss of 749,265 man-working days. Of 
this total, work stoppages in the textile 
industries (cotton, jute and _ others) 
accounted for a time loss of 547,967 
man-days. 
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The continued lockouts in the mills of 
one large textile establishment were held 
responsible for a time loss of 245,731 man- 
days—almost one-third of the total time 
loss for the month. The total time loss 
due to the 23 lockouts during the month 
was reported as 532,075 man-days. 

Following textiles, the next most serious 
loss was in the engineering industries, which 
were responsible for a loss of 54,957 man- 
days during the month. 

Comparative total time loss due to indus- 
trial disputes for January, 1949: 519,946 
man-days; and for December, 1948, 576,056 
man-days. 


A trade union mission 
appointed in January, 1948, 
by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to inquire 
into the situation of labour 
and trade unions in Malaya, 
and to “give such guidance as was possible 
to both the Governments and the trade 
unions,” reports that the trade union posi- 
tion was “nearly as good as they had 
hoped and better than they had feared,” 
according to the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for June, 1949. 

The Commission’s report has been pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office under the 
title “Labour and Trade Union Organiza- 
tion in the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore.” 

The variety of race, religion and culture 
which marks the population, combined with 
a large measure of illiteracy makes admin- 
istration and trade union organization much 
more difficult than in a homogeneous 
society, 1t is pointed out. 

The report discusses briefly the origin and 
general background of individual trade 
unions and federations of trade unions, 
their position prior to the war, the effect 
of the Japanese Occupation and of the 
British Military Administration on the 
trade unions and workers, and the present 
day position. Tribute is paid to the 
administration and the good sense of the 
majority of the population that~in the 
short time so much has been accomplished 
towards restoring and maintaining order, 
rehabilitating industry, and improving the 
health and conditions of the workers, with 
so little restriction of personal liberty. 

The mission considered that some of the 
trade unions, particularly the old estab- 
lished ones, have a good grasp of essentials 
and are organized on sound lines. The 
majority, however, are stated to be 
immature. “The members know little of 
trade unionism, some of them _ being 
exploited by the unscrupulous. They are 
apt to look on the strike as the only trade 
union weapon, partly, however, because of 
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the lack of effective collective bargaining 
machinery. Much educational work is 
required among trade union officials and the 
ordinary members. Negotiating and con- 
ciliation machinery needs to be built up and 
supplemented by National Tribunals to 
which important issues should be referred 
when agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ organizations cannot be reached.” 


The importance of selecting 


Employee the proper person for a job 
welfare is emphasized in an article, 
and labour “Welfare and Labour Turn- 
turnover over’, by R. W. Lavin, 


appearing in Industrial 
Welfare and Personnel Management for 
May-June, 1949. Admittedly careful selec- 
tion will necessitate longer study of 
applications and series of interviews, the 
article states, but in the long run it is the 
fairest and most profitable course of action. 


The labour turnover in any firm gives 
an accurate indication of the degree of 
contentment among individual workers, the 
article contends. When leaving the com- 
pany, they employ a variety of excuses, 
many of which are not real reasons but 
which avoid the embarrassment of lengthy 
explanations. 


Usually the true reason is not discovered 
until it is too late and the worker has 
secured a position with another company 
where he feels better suited to the work. 


The article quotes from a speech of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Mr. G. P. 
Barnett who has studied the problems of 
management and concludes: “The mental 
health of the worker is most important 
and bad working conditions often cause 
neurosis. Recent research has shown that 
eight per cent of workers are definitely 
neurotic, while another 16 per cent suffer 
in a minor degree. Many of these cases 
are due to causes outside the factory, but 
present-day methods of mass production and 


lack of variety contribute, as do poor 
vocational selection. Interest in health and 
welfare should not be regarded as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself.” 


In an address’ broadcast 
Growth of over a CBC network on 
Canadian Labour Day, September 5, 


Mr. L. W.. Brockington, 
K.C., declared that Labour 
Day, as he understood it, 
was “a day dedicated to what has been 
called the dignity of labour, to the idea 
that all men should work if they can, to 
the faith that there is no Joy lke work 
well done and ended, to the belief that 
all who do work are joined together in 
the great brotherhood of toiling hands and 
minds.” 

He pointed out that “in Canada today 
we have practically five million people 
employed in industry of all kinds. Our 
industrial growth during the last ten years 
has been one of the world’s wonders. 
Since 1937, Canada has had a far greater 
increase in the percentage of those engaged 
in industry than any other English- 
speaking country.” 

Attention was drawn to the growth of 
trade unions during the past decade. “In 
1939, about 360,000 men and women in 
Canada belonged to trade unions. In 1948, 
there were about 1,000,000 members.” He 
continued: “I know that there are some 
who, stressing the objectionable, forget the 
good. But I think that the great majority 
of my fellow citizens believe that the 
association of men for their common 
welfare has been one of the great bulwarks 
against revolution and chaos.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Brockington spoke “a 
message of good will to the far lands, old 
and new. ... We wish all who work some 
creative joy in the hours of their toiling, 
a sense of unity in the doing of worthy 
things and the steadfast faith that no great 
cause is ever lost.” 


industry and 
trade unions 





THE LABOUR MONTH IN BRIEF—continued 


Foreign Trade 


In the first half of 1949 Canada had 
a surplus from merchandise trade of 
$29,100,000. This compares with $148,800,000 
in the first half of last year and $324,300,000 
in the second half of 1948 when there was 
an unusual concentration of exports. 

Most of the reduced balance of exports 
in 1949 arises from an increase in Canada’s 
commodity deficit with the United States. 
This deficit amounted to $308,800,000 in the 
first six months of this year compared with 
$228,200,000 in the same period last year. 


A rise in imports from the United States 
of about 14 per cent was the reason for 
this as exports to the United States only 
rose at about half this rate. 

Another factor contributing to the 
reduced balance of exports with all coun- 
tries has been the decline in the commodity 
surplus with the United Kingdom. Binis 
has been the result of divergent trends in 
exports and imports with a reduction in the 
balance of exports to $174,400,000 compared 
with $221,300,000 in the first half of last 
year. 
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THIRTY-SECOND SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


An unusually heavy volume of work was completed by 


delegates to the recent ILO Conference at Geneva. 


The 


Conference adopted three new International Labour Con- 
ventions, revised five others, approved three new Recom- 
mendations, and revised another. Of particular importance 
was a Convention on the right to organize and bargain 


collectively. 


The Thirty-second Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, between June 8 and 
July 2, 1949. It brought together 550 
delegates and advisers, representing the 
governments, employers and workers of 50 
of the member countries of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

Among the subjects under discussion were 
wages, vocational guidance, fee-charging 
employment agencies, and certain matters 
relating to maritime workers. 

Of particular interest to Canada, in view 
of its current broad immigration program, 
was the adoption of a Convention setting 
standards for workers who migrate from 
one country to take employment in another. 

There was also discussion of the con- 
tribution the ILO may make to the United 
Nations general program of technical assis- 
tance to raise living standards in under- 
developed countries. 

Perhaps most important of all, however, 
was the item of industrial relations. This 
was on the agenda for the third successive 
Conference, as a continuation of the ILO’s 
program for working out safeguards of the 
right of workers in all countries to organize 
freely and to bargain collectively. 

In dealing with the twelve items on its 
agenda, the Conference adopted three new 
Conventions and revised five others. It 
also approved three new Recommendations 
and revised another. 


Canadian Delegation 
The Canadian Delegation was as follows :— 


Government Delegation 


Delegates: Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 


Labour, Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour; Mr. Paul Emule 
Renaud, Chargé d’Affaires, Canadian Lega- 
tion, Berne. 
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Technical Advisers: Mr. R. M. Cram, 


Chief of General Labour Statistics Divi- 
sion, Research and Statistics Branch, 


Department of Labour; Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour; Capt. J. W. Kerr, M.B.E., Super- 
visor of National Services, Department of 
Transport; Mr. ©. ES. smith, Commis-— 
sioner of Immigration, Department of 
Mines and Resources; Mr. W. A. Riddell, 
former Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the ILO; Mr. John Mainwaring, 
Assistant Editor, Lasour GazettE, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Employers’ Delegation 

Delegate: Mr. C. B. C. Seott, Chairman, 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Technical Advisers: Mr. H. W. Mac- 
donnell, Legal Secretary, Canadian Manu- 


facturers’ Association; Mr. Albert Des- 
champs, O.B.E., General Contractor and 
Engineer; Mr. J. C. Adams, General 


Counsel, Central Ontario Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute: Mr. J. A. Brass, General 
Secretary, Railway Association of Canada. 


Workers’ Delegation 

Delegate: Mr. J. W. Buckley, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Technical Advisers: Mr. Wiliam P. 
Covert, Second International Vice-President, 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage and 
Motion Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada; Mr. James B. 
Ward, C.B.E., Secretary, Dominion Joint 
Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods; Mr. Louis 
Philippe Boily, Vice-President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Legislative 


Joint Secretaries to the Delegation: My. 
John Mainwaring; Mr. N. F. H. Berlis, 
Second Secretary, Permanent Delegation of 
Canada to the European Office of the 
United Nations at Geneva. 


Procedure of Conference 


As President, the Conference elected 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, United 
Kkingdom Government Delegate, the Vice- 
Presidents being Mr. Pierre Dupong, Gov- 
ernment Delegate, Luxembourg, Mr. Pierre 
Waline, Employers’ Delegate, France, and 
Mr. Bernardo Ibanez, Workers’ Delegate, 
Chile. Mr. David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour 
Office, acted as Secretary-General of the 
Conference. 

The various items on the agenda were 
considered by committees appointed by the 
Conference, consisting of worker, employer 
and government representatives. Mean- 
while a general debate was carried on in 
plenary session on the Report of the 
Director-General of the ILO. 

As the committees completed their work, 
their reports were submitted for considera- 
tion by the full Conference in plenary 
session. Final record votes on the various 
Conventions, Recommendations and resolu- 
tions took place at the concluding sittings. 


Debate on 
Director-General’s Report 


The Conference debated the first Report 
submitted by Mr. David Morse since his 
appointment last year as Director-General 
of the International Labour Office. In the 
tradition of his predecessors, Mr. Morse 
devoted a major part of his report to a 
survey of world economic and labour con- 
ditions. He declared that “the progress 
achieved in reconstruction and economic 
development in the past year has fallen 
short of the more optimistic expectations. 
But it has on the whole been solid, for it 
has been based on an appraisal of the facts 
as they really are and a re-examination and 
reformulation of national and international 
policies and programs in the light of these 
facts.” 

Turning to an examination of the work 
of the ILO, Mr. Morse raised two 
important issues which evoked considerable 
discussion among the 95 speakers partici- 
pating in the debate. The first concerned 
the ILO’s assumption of new _ responsi- 
bilities in the “operational” field, as con- 
trasted with its «traditional legislative 
function. 

In past years, Mr. Morse pointed out, 
the ILO has concentrated largely on ques- 
tions of standards. But today, he declared, 
there is a demand in the world “for indus- 
trialization, for increasing production, for a 
quickening in the pace of improving 
standards of living.” To meet this 
“challenge of the time,” he believed that 
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the ILO’s services of direct expert advice 
and assistance to member nations should 
be expanded. He cited the recently 
developed manpower program as an example 
of the ILO’s response to a world need. He 
also mentioned the program of technical 
assistance to under-developed countries and 
areas which the United Nations was 
formulating, and in which the ILO would 
be invited to participate. 

During the debate, many speakers 
endorsed the principle that the ILO should 
give new emphasis to its advisory and 
technical functions. Participating in the 
debate on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Paul Goulet expressed approval 
of the idea, noting that “Canada has itself 
benefited from the ILO’s technical services, 
particularly during the period when the 
Office was a guest within our national 
borders, and we are therefore well aware 
of the proficiency of the experts of the 
[LOY 

The second important issue raised by Mr. 
Morse in his report concerned what he 
called “the present lag in the progress of 
ratifications” of Conventions by member 
states. He invited the views of delegates 
as to what might be done to remedy this 
situation. 

Numerous speakers responded to this 
invitation. Mr. Goulet, in his address, 
called attention to two possible factors— 
whether certain Conventions contain too 
much detail, and whether in others, the 
sights have been set a little too high. Mr, 
Goulet expressed the view that both of 
these factors were important. 

“They stem,” he said, “from the laud- 
able zeal to achieve the best possible 
standards for labour. But what is ideal is 
not always what is immediately workable. 
The difficulty in making a Convention too 
detailed is that a clause of lesser importance 
may deter a country from ratifying a Con- 
vention with which it is in fundamental 
agreement. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
to distinguish between the basic principles 
that are appropriate for a Convention, and 
those clauses which are designed to buttress 
rather than to establish a principle. Once 
the principle is established, countries should 
be left free to implement through such 
administrative methods as they find most 
suitable. 

“This is not to say that the ILO should 
be silent on what I have termed the 
‘buttressing’ provisions. On the contrary, 
the discussion of these matters is of the 
highest value. But it is our contention 
that there can be a higher proportion of 
ratifications when the distinction is care- 
fully drawn between those clauses which 
must be included in a Convention—without 
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which it would lose its force—and the 
secondary items which are more appro- 
~riate for a Recommendation.” 


Mr. Morse, in his reply to the debate, 
promised to undertake immediately a study 
of the whole question of Conventions, their 
drafting and their implementation. 


He reminded the Conference, however, 
that it was necessary not to overlook the 
point that “Conventions are a means to an 
end. The steps to be taken must be judged 
in the light of a single principle—the stimu- 
lation and acceleration of effective national 
action in favour of improving the condi- 
tions of work and living of peoples 
everywhere.” 


Industrial Relations 


Perhaps the most important task of the 
Conference was in the field of trade union 
rights and industrial relations. 

The Conference had instituted a program 
in this field in 1947. At the San Francisco 
Conference last year it had adopted a 
Convention setting forth the right of 
workers and employers to form and join 
organizations of their own choosing. 

This year 1t had before it a second text, 
concerning the application of the principles 


of the right to organize and _ bargain 
collectively. 
Several points in this proposed text 


aroused considerable controversy among the 
members of the Conference Committee on 
Industrial Relations to which it was 
referred. 

For example there was much discussion 
over Article 1. This clause sought to 
protect workers against acts of anti-union 
discrimination, and in particular against 
acts calculated to 


make the employment of a worker subject 
to the condition that he shall not join a 
union or shall relinquish trade union 
membership. 


The Employers’ Group held the view 
that a worker’s right not to join a union 
should also be protected, and submitted 
amendments to make specific reference to 
this right at several points in the text. 
In support of their proposal, the Employers’ 
members urged, among other arguments, 
that nothing in the text should deprive a 
worker of the inherent right not to exercise 
his right of association if he so chose, and 
that it was important to guarantee indi- 
vidual freedom and, in particular, the right 
to work. They quoted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as setting 
forth the principle that no one might be 
compelled to join an association. 
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In opposing the Employers’ amendments, 
the Workers’ Members argued that in 
defending the right to work the Employers 
were acting in some degree as spokesmen 
for those workers who wished to enjoy all 
the protection which they might receive 
from trade unionism without joining a 
union. They feared that the amendments 
might deprive organized workers of their 
right to refuse to work with non-union 
workers. 

Most of the Government members also 
opposed the amendments. Some took the 
view that their adoption would oblige Gov- 
ernments to declare that union security 
clauses, such as the closed shop or union 
shop, were contrary to public order; and 
although several Governments opposed the 
idea of compelling a worker to join a 
particular trade union, they were not pre- 
pared to intervene in collective agreements 
containing union security provisions. 


The Employers’ amendments to Article 1 
were eventually rejected by the Committee, 
by a majority in the first vote of 128 to 69. 
A number of somewhat similar proposals 
were then put forward by certain Govern- 
ment members, but these also were defeated. 


The Committee finally disposed of the 
question of union security by agreeing to 
state in its report that the text “could in 
no way be interpreted as authorizing or 
prohibiting union security arrangements, 
such questions being matters for regulation 
in accordance with national practice.” 


The second article of the proposed text 
was designed to protect workers’ organiza-~ 
tions against acts of interference on the part 
of employers. 


The Employers’ Group put forward an 
amendment to accord similar protection to 
employers’ organizations against acts of 
interference on the part of workers. ‘This 
was adopted. 

Article 2 also specifically prohibited acts 
“designed to promote the establishment of 
employer-dominated unions:” 

The next two articles concerned the 
encouragement of voluntary collective bar- 
gaining and the establishment of machinery 
to ensure “respect for the right to organize.” 
These were adopted after amendment. 

The Committee then spent several 
sessions in discussion of an article concern- 
ing the application to public servants of 
the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. As finally adopted, the article took 
the following form— 

This Convention does not deal with the 
position of public servants engaged in the 
administration of the State, nor shall it 


be construed as prejudicing their rights or 
status in any way. 


A further paragraph was added, as follows:— 


The extent to which the guarantees 
provided for in this Convention shall 
apply to the Armed Forces and the Police 
shall be determined by national laws or 
regulations. 


Finally, the Committee decided, by a 
vote of 106 to 60, that the text should take 
the form of a Convention rather than a 
Recommendation. The Canadian Govern- 
ment member, in view of Canada’s divided 
constitutional authority in regard to the 
subject matter, voted for a Recommenda- 
tion, though emphasizing that Dominion 
legislation, like that of the majority of the 
Provinces, was in accordance with the 
provisions contained in the text. 

In plenary session, the Conference 
adopted the Convention by a vote of 115 
to 10, with 25 abstentions. 


International Machinery for 
Safeguarding Freedom of Association 


During the course of the Conference, the 
Governing Body of the ILO approved a 
resolution concerning the establishment of 
international machinery for safeguarding 
freedom of association. 

The type of machinery envisaged is a 
small fact-finding and conciliation commis- 
sion consisting of persons who hold, have 
held or are qualified to hold high judicial 
office, or who have other special qualifica- 
tions for examining and evaluating evidence 
concerning factual allegations relating to 
the exercise of trade union rights, and who 
will command general confidence by reason 
of their character, standing and impartiality. 

It would be open to the Governing Body 
to refer allegations of infringements of trade 
union rights to this commission for impartial 
examination. It would also be open to 
any Government against which an allega- 
tion of the infringement of trade union 
rights is made to refer such an allegation 
to the commission for investigation. 

The commission would be essentially a 
fact-finding body, but would be authorized 
to discuss situations referred to it for 
investigation with the Government con- 
cerned with a view to securing the adjust- 
ment of difficulties by agreement. 

The Governing Body approved in prin- 
ciple the establishment of a conciliation and 
fact-finding commission. It authorized the 
Director-General to consult with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
on the matter and to submit detailed pro- 
posals at an early session of the Governing 
Body (if possible, at the next session, to be 
held at Mysore in December). 
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Migration for Employment 


In view of its present immigration policy, 
which brought over 125,000 persons into the 
Dominion last year, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was particularly interested in the 
Convention on Migration for Employment 
which was proposed to replace an earlier 
text adopted in 1939. 

The purpose of the Convention is to 
protect migrant workers against misleading 
propaganda, to facilitate their journey and 
placement, and to ensure them working 
conditions not less favourable than those 
accorded to national workers. 

As to the basic principles of the Conven- 
tion, there was very little disagreement at 
the Conference, since it was recognized that 
its acceptance internationally would do 
much to curb abuses associated with the 
importation of immigrant labour. 

There was considerable discussion, how- 
ever, over questions of detail. The 
Permanent Migration Committee of the 
ILO, had prepared a preliminary draft of 
the Convention last January, consisting of 
a lengthy text, setting forth precise guar- 
antees on a wide variety of points. 

At the Conference, the Committee to 
which the matter was referred decided 
against the adoption of a Convention in 
this form. It accepted instead a United 
States proposal, for a comparatively short 
Convention, covering the most important 
principles, supplemented by a series of 
three annexes, to which were relegated the 
subordinate points. A ratifying country 
would undertake to accept the main Con- 
vention, but would have the right to exclude 
any of the annexes from its ratification if 
it so desired. 

At the instigation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment member, Mr. Smith, a clause 
covering the position of federal states was 
inserted in the Convention. This clause 
applied to an article in the Convention 
which guarantees equal treatment to immi- 
grants in regard to remuneration and other 
employment conditions, collective bargain- 
ing rights, housing, non-discrimination, and 
social security benefits. As amended it 
now provides that these provisions shall 
apply in federal countries only in so far 
as they are subject to federal law; to the 
extent that they are within provincial 
jurisdiction, the federal Government is to 
refer them to the provincial authorities for 
appropriate action. 

The Committee also approved a revised 
Recommendation containing further provi- 
sions for the treatment of migrants, and 
advocating that member countries supple- 
ment the Migration Convention by bilateral 
agreements along the lines of an appended 
Model Agreement. 
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In plenary session the Conference adopted 
tne Convention by a vote of 113 to 14 with 
23 abstentions, and the Recommendations 
by a similar margin. The opposition votes 
were registered by the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates of the 
four Eastern European countries (Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland). 


Labour Clauses in 
Public Contracts 


The Conference adopted a Convention 
designed, to ensure that contracts entered 
into by public authorities contain adequate 
safeguards for the workers concerned. 

The Convention provides that wages, 
hours of work and other conditions of 
labour, shall be not less favourable than 
those established for work of the same 
character in the district where the work is 
carried on, or in the nearest appropriate 
district. 

The terms of the clauses to be included 
in contracts are to be determined after 
consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. Adequate 
measures must be taken to ensure fair and 
reasonable conditions of health, safety and 
welfare for the workers concerned where 
such are not already applicable. 

The Employers’ Group expressed them- 
selves as being “in complete agreement with 
the principles and objects aimed at” in the 
text, but as preferring that it take the form 
of a Recommendation rather than a Con- 
vention. The Canadian Government repre- 
sentatives supported them in this view, but 
when put to the Conference in the form 
of an amendment it was defeated by 45 
votes to 66. 

In the form of a Convention the text was 
then adopted by a vote of 115 to 9 with 
34 abstentions. 

The Convention on Labour Clauses in 
Public Contracts was supplemented by a 
Recommendation giving further detail on 
the .type of safeguards which should be 
introduced. This was adopted 107 to 21, 
with 24 abstentions. 


Protection of Wages 


The purpose of the Convention on the 
Protection of Wages was to ensure that 
wages are paid in legal tender, at regular 
intervals, and directly to the worker. 

Payments of wages by cheque or money 
order may be permitted when this 1s 
customary or necessary because of special 
circumstances or when so_ provided by 
collective agreement or arbitration award. 
The partial payment of wages in kind 
under certain conditions is also permitted. 
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The Convention prohibits employers from 
limiting the freedom of the worker to 
dispose of his wages, or from exercising any 
coercion in the use of company stores. It 
provides that in the event of the employer’s 
bankruptcy wages shall be a privileged debt. 
It protects wages against attachment or 
assignment to the extent deemed necessary 
for the maintenance of the worker and his 
family. ; 

An accompanying Recommendation adds 
further safeguards. 

The Employers’ Group expressed opposi- 
tion to certain details in both texts. The 
Convention was, however, adopted, 107 to 
17, with 19 abstentions, and the Recom- 
mendation by a similar margin. 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 


In 1933 the Conference had adopted a 
Convention providing for the _ gradual 
elimination of fee-charging employment 
agencies conducted with a view to profit. 

This had received few ratifications, and 
accordingly was placed on the agenda of 
last year’s Conference for revision. 


At that Conference, however, a stalemate 
occurred. The Employers’ Group, with the 
support of a number of Governments, 
insisted it was not right to eliminate such 
employment agencies, though they con- 
ceded that it was appropriate to place them 
under Government supervision in order to 
prevent abuse. This view was opposed by 
the Workers’ Group and the remaining 
Governments, and no agreement was 
reached. 


In order to break the deadlock at the 
1949 Conference a substitute text was pro- 
posed, containing a feature that had never 
before been incorporated in an ILO Con- 
vention, a provision for alternative methods 
of ratification. 

Under this provision, a ratifying country 
must make a declaration either that it will 
eliminate fee-charging employment agencies 
conducted with a view to profit, or that it 
will regulate them. 


In this unusual form the Convention 
gained the support of the Employers’ as 
well as the Workers’ Groups, and was 
adopted 108 to 19, with 23 abstentions. 
Most of the opposition votes came from the 
four Eastern European countries. Absten- 
tions were recorded by a number of Govern- 
ment delegates who opposed in principle 
a Convention . providing for alternative 
methods of ratification. 

Mr. Deschamps, Canadian Employers’ 
Adviser, was elected Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee on Employ- 
ment Agencies. ore oak 


Vocational Guidance 


The Conference was almost unanimous 
in its support of a Recommendation on 
Vocational Guidance, which was adopted 
by 145 votes to 0, with, however, 5 
abstentions. 

Since it was recognized that in most 
countries vocational guidance is still at an 
early stage of development, the Recom- 
mendation was designed to set forth 
principles and methods which would be 
useful to Governments in developing a 
vocational guidance program. 

Vocational guidance is defined to mean 

assistance given to an individual in 

solving problems related to occupational 
choice and progress with due regard to the 


individual’s characteristics and their rela- 
tion to occupational opportunity. 


The Recommendation states further that 
vocational guidance is based on the free 
and voluntary choice of the individual; its 
primary object is to give him full oppor- 
tunity for personal development and satis- 
faction from work, with due regard for the 
most effective use of national manpower 
resources. 

Vocational guidance begins during the 
period of general education, the text states. 
At this stage it is primarily designed to 
make the young person aware of his 
aptitudes, qualifications and interests, and 
of the various occupations and careers from 
which he will later make a choice. 

Advantage should subsequently be taken 
of the services of both schools and other 
organizations and services concerned with 
young people, and of representative organ- 
izations of employers and workers, according 
to the Recommendation. 

At a later stage, where vocational guid- 
ance may be required for adults, admin- 
istrative responsibility should devolve 
primarily on the public employment service. 

‘The process of vocational guidance should 
include an interview with an officer who 
has available records of the individual’s 
school and work experience. Tests of 
capacity and aptitude, and other psycho- 
logical tests, should be administered where 
practicable. 

In addition to the Vocational Guidance 
Recommendation, the Conference adopted a 
resolution recommending that the ILO take 
measures to provide advice and assistance 
to countries wishing to develop a voca- 
tional guidance program. 


Maritime Conventions 


The Conference had before it proposals 
to revise four Conventions adopted at the 
28th (Maritime) Session of the Conference, 


held in Seattle in 1946, with a view to 
facilitating their ratification by member 
countries. 

During the proceedings of the Conference 
Committee on Maritime Conventions, the 
proposed revisions of one Convention (No. 
70, concerning Social Security) were rejected 
altogether, and, in others, some of the 
proposed changes were defeated, owing 
mainly to the solid opposition o* the 
Workers’ Group, which did not wish to see 
the original Seattle texts weakened in any 
way. 

As a result of these defeats, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, in reporting to the 
plenary session of the Conference, ad- 
mitted that the Committee’s achievements 
“were not perhaps very great.” As revised 
by the Committee, Conventions Nos. 72 
(Holidays with Pay), 75 (Crew Accommo- 
dation on Board Ship), and 76 (Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning), were 
adopted by the Conference by votes of 
85-20, 85-19, and 84-24 respectively. There 
were about 30 abstentions in each case. 


Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development 


In March, 1949, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations decided to 
institute a program of technical assistance 
for economic development, the purpose of 
which was to raise standards of living in 
under-developed areas of the world. 

The ILO, together with other specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, was invited 
to participate in the program, and to 
suggest ways in which it could make a 
contribution. 

The Conference considered this matter to 
be of great importance. It realized, how- 
ever, that the program was still in an 
early stage, and that only decisions of a 
preliminary character could as yet be taken. 

It took the view that the primary task 
of any such program, aimed at raising 
living standards, must be to increase pro- 
duction, a task which would necessarily 
bring with it a wide range of labour 
problems. The Conference agreed that the 
ILO’s first contribution might well be in 
the field of employment, training and 
migration. “The shortage of skilled labour 
and of trained manpower of all kinds, the 
lack of reliable information on labour and 


skill requirements and the absence or 
inadequacy of machinery for bringing 
persons and jobs together are mayor 


impediments to the economic development 
of under-delevoped areas,” the Conference 
stated in its report on the matter, adding 
that “a high priority should therefore be 
given to assistance in this field.” 
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The Conference expressed the view 
further that “the improvement of labour 
standards, including the enforcement of 
labour legislation and the framing and 
application of suitable wage policies 
designed to assure improved levels of con- 
sumption, is essential and will require 
attention from the early stages of the 
program.” 

Assistance in regard to labour statistics, 
industrial safety, occupational health, social 
security, and industrial relations, was also 
considered to fall within the ILO’s sphere. 

The report continued :— 

It is basic to the success of the technical 
assistance program as a whole that the 
general economic policies followed in 
promoting economic development should be 
such as to assure steady employment and 
rising income to the mass of the people.... 
In addition to concerning itself with these 
matters in all phases of its own technical 
assistance work, the International Labour 
Organization should, in view of the social 
objectives which it exists to promote, draw 
the special attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to the importance of direct- 
ing the technical assistance program as a 
whole toward the achievement of these 
objectives. 


The Conference adopted a_ resolution 
authorizing the Governing Body of the ILO 
to make any appropriate interim arrange- 
ments to permit the ILO to participate in 
the program as soon as details are complete. 


Application of Conventions 


Under the terms of the ILO Constitu- 
tion, each member country is obliged to 
submit reports annually on the Conven- 
tions it has ratified. These reports are 
scrutinized in the first instance by an ILO 
Committee of Experts, which transmits its 
observations to the Conference. 

On the basis of the Experts’ report, this 
year’s Conference Committee on _ the 
Application of Conventions undertook a 
detailed study of the position of the various 
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countries in regard to each Convention, 
paying particular attention to cases where 
the Experts indicated that national legisla- 
tion and practice did not appear to be in 
full conformity with the provisions of 
ratified Conventions. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, Mr. Goulet outlined Canada’s 
position in regard to three of the Conven- 
tions which Canada has ratified (Nos. 1, 
14 and 26). These were ratified by Canada 
in 19385 on the basis of federal legislation 
which was subsequently invalidated by the 
courts as being within provincial rather than 
federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Goulet explained that the Canadian 
Government was continuing to seek the 
co-operation of the various provinces in 
this matter, and reported that since the 
last Conference a number of the provinces 
had made progress in bringing their legis- 
lation closer to the standards laid down in 
the three ILO Conventions. 

He emphasized, however, that the prov- 
inces were fully autonomous as regards the 
subject matter of these Conventions, and 
that efforts on the part of federal authori- 
ties to obtain compliance were therefore 
necessarily limited in scope. 

The Committee thanked Mr. Goulet for 
his statement, and expressed the hope that 
the Canadian Government would continue 
its attempts, in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial authorities, to bring about the best 
possible solution of this difficult problem. 


Budget 


The Conference approved a budget of 
$5,983,526 to finance the Organization’s 
operations in 1950. This compared with a 
1949 budget of $5,185,539. 


Next Conference 


The next session of the Conference is to 
be held in June, 1950, also at Geneva. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA, 1948" 


Trade union membership in Canada increased by over 7 
per cent in 1948, and is now at a level nearly three times 


that of 1939. 


Approximately 30 per cent of the non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers in 
Canada at the end of 1948 belonged to a 
trade union. This fact was disclosed in 
the recent survey of trade union member- 
ship carried out by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. The results of the survey showed 
that union membership had increased by 
over seven per cent during the year 1948 
to reach the level of 977,594. This figure is 
nearly 3 times as large as the correspond- 
ing figure for 1939. In the same period, 
however, the non-agricultural labour force 
has increased by almost seventy per cent 
(to a total of 3,331,000), and therefore the 
percentage of this section of the labour 
force which is organized has increased by 
less than ten per cent. 

The survey includes three sources of 
information. The first of these is a 
questionnaire completed by national and 
international unions, and independent local 
unions. The second is the reports from 
the central congresses and the third is a 
questionnaire from which information on 
local union branches is taken. Figures for 
Newfoundland are not included. 

The information compiled from the first 
set of questionnaires shows some of the 
general characteristics of labour organiza- 
tion in Canada. It is possible to break 
down the total membership on the basis of 
affiliation (see Table I). 

As shown in Table II the membership 
figures have been classified according to 
thirteen industrial groups. Almost one- 
fifth of the unionized workers were found 
to be in the “metals” industry. Although 
the number in this group fell off after the 
cessation of wartime productive activity it 
has increased each year since 1945 and is 
now within six per cent of the peak figure 
recorded in 1943. 

Steam railway transportation was the 
second largest industrial group among the 
unionized workers in Canada. This group 
has increased consistently over the past 
decade. The largest numerical gain over 





*This article is an advance statement 
dealing with the Thirty-Highth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada 
which is soon to be released by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


the year, however, was in the construction 
industry. On a percentage basis the largest 
gains were among the smaller groups. 

There was a net increase of 158 in the 
number of local union branches active in 
Canada. On an industry basis the greatest 
gain in the number of locals was in the 
construction industry as will be seen in 
Table III. Although Table III also indi- 
cates a decrease in the number of locals 
in three industries the change was com- 
paratively small. The reports indicate that 
several important new locals have been 
established in industries having a relatively 
small number of members. 

Information is also obtained from local 
union branches. The results of this section 
of the report give an indication of the 
geographical location by province and 
locality and of the sex distribution of the 
union members. Since only about 85 per 
cent of the local branches responded to 
the questionnaire the statistics shown in 
Table IV are incomplete. The member- 
ship figures therefore, are not exactly com- 
parable from year to ‘year but furnish the 
only available indicution of the relative 
union strength in the various provinces and 
cities. 

At the provincial level trade union 
members continue to be concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec. Sixty-five per cent 
of the total membership was concentrated 
in these provinces. Decreases in member- 
ship were registered in three of the prov- 
inces and in the Yukon Territory. The 
remaining provinces all recorded increases 
over 1947. 

At the end of 1948 there were 60 urban 
centres with 2,000 or more union members. 
Local unions in these centres reported a 
total of 622,085 members which represented 
an increase of 3 per cent over the member- 
ship reported for these centres in 1947. 
Montreal and Toronto were the largest 
centres of union members. They included 
33:3 per cent of the union membership in 
the 60 cities and 21-3 per cent of the locals. 

The report contains a brief historical 
statement and shows the membership, 
names of the officers, and the affiliated 
unions of the Trades and Labour Congress 
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of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and the Canadian 
Federation of Labour. 

For each national and international union, 
the name and address of the secretary, the 
membership as well as the number and 
location of their branches are shown. In 
the case of international unions, the names 
and addresses of Canadian officers are also 
given. 

In addition there are included lists of 
provincial federations, local labour councils, 
federations of unions in allied trades or 
industries, district union councils, and rail- 
road brotherhood committees, with the 


names and addresses of their presidents 
and secretaries. Some notes are included 
concerning the nature, functions and inter- 
relationships of the constituent parts of the 
framework of labour organizations. A sec- 
tion of the Report deals with the labour 
press. 

The Report also gives some information 
concerning female membership in unions; 
benefits paid by headquarters of national 
and international unions on behalf of 
Canadian members; teachers’ associations; 
and other organizations of public employees, 
including those employed by the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments. 


TABLE I.—AFFILIATION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERS IN CANADA, 1947 AND 1948 
_—=_—0—$=@==q=$—€.0—_0_00_0—oOO0QQO”0NSSESESESN0N0noauummm em 








Trades and Labour Congress of Canada............ 
American Federation of Labour (1)................. 
Canadian Congress of Labour...................... 


Number Number Fee ea 

1947 1948 2 1948 
Ay ne maaaotices 403, 003 439,029 44-9 
Pt hme Pes ae 6, 274 9,367 1-0 
et eee 329, 058 338, 627 34-6 
Pee Gla ce 2, 174 3), ae +4 
See ae Sega e 91,026 93,370 9-6 
ee oer: 39, 627 41,126 4.2 
NUN EE Te 3,641 3,992 “4 
Beer arte (yen at ota a sete Waaley “1 
DNS AA gL 31,516 42,598 4-4 
hae eke te 5,805 4,346 -4 
de eee 912,124 977,594. 166-0 


eg eee 
(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Cana- 


dian 
dian Congress of Labour. 
A.F.L. have been included under the Trades 
with that body. 


branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Cana- 
Local or federal unions which received their charters directly from the 
and Labour Congress in this table as they are affiliated 


(?) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.1.0. in the United States, the Cana- 
dian branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


(3) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, 1911-1948 
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TABLE I1.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERS, BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, WITH PERCENTAGE CHANGES, 1947 AND 1948 











1947 1948 Percent- 
Ind Chan 

Bevan P.C. of P.C. of ADES 
Members aral Members Total ha 
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INTEC S Te ee ee ea ere Roe Paacicre Gist ape ccanatge: aisidaks 181,491 19-9 188 , 264 19-3 +3:-7 
(GONSCRUICTLON Meeteine ce teom ore hee ees crore iemra © 71,629 7-9 91,632 9-4 +27-9 
Reet OAL SCL DOWER mona aati oets mre ee oes a0 9,276 1-0 11,639 1:3 +25-5 
WOod ond: wOOd products. 25. sis. sce0 Gees 77,806 | 8-5 95,390 9-8 +22-6 
Prien and (publUShING.. 4 Aine. cece ue gases ees 17,831 2-0 19,731 2-0 +10-7 
Steam railway transportation: io. 6ig.e 4.08.6 + 138,039 15-1 143,811 14-7 +4-2 
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HO OG SME eee Me reprise bail SECT Glas cok patents 39,851 4-4 44,137 4-5 +10-8 
PMUIROt DORE US bt LO iw cise: enc hs <: sneckanaraeiio ale ie 57,312 6-3 54,368 5:5 —5-1 
GB a5 A Bac macetea J RSE A ERR nee LP a MPR Sa 912,124 100-0 | 977,594 100-0 +7-2 


TABLE UI.—NEW AND DISSOLVED LOCAL UNIONS CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1948 
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TABLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES, 1947, 1948 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
STUDIES INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In recent years reports of the discussions on industrial 
relations at the Annual General Meetings of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association have been published in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. A synopsis of some of the major features 
of this year’s panel on industrial relations at the Annual 
General Meeting in June, follows. 


The Seventy-Eighth Annual General 
Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, June 7, 8 and 9, 1949. 

Members attending the meeting were 
representative of industry in every prov- 
ince and many problems of particular 
interest to management, as well as to 
Canadians in general, were discussed under 
the leadership of recognized Canadian 
authorities, as well as others from the 
United States. It was revealed that the 
membership of the Association had a net 
increase of 89 during the previous year and 
stood at 6,357 at April 30, 1949—the highest 
in the Association’s history. 


Presidential Address 


In his Presidential address, Mr. Norman 
A. Hesler, LL.D., of Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick, presented a comprehensive review of 
current industrial and commercial condi- 
tions in Canada. He pointed out that “the 
total national income of the people of 
Canada in recent years has shown enormous 
increases.” While admitting that the 
figures for national income were “artificially 
high owing to the inflation of currency, 
nevertheless statistics have shown also a 
remarkable expansion in the _ physical 
volume of production.” 

The President expressed the concern of 
manufacturers in regard to “the gradual 
contraction of established (export) markets,” 
and while “some of the best financial, 
industrial and trade minds” are seeking 
solutions for the complex problems of the 
reconstruction period, “their solution is far 
from realization.” He urged the manage- 
ments of individual firms, “to work out 
their own solutions as far as possible... 
and to continue and increase co-operation 
on an international basis.” 

Turning to industrial relations, Mr. Hesler 
declared that “one of the greatest dangers 
to a healthy industrial system is misunder- 
standing between industrial employees and 
employers. ... To achieve understanding 
and sympathy between employers and 
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employees,’ he continued, “is an endless 


task and should be carried on as one of 
the principal duties and opportunities of 
management, as well as by the representa- 
tives of employees.” In his opinion, “the 
vast majority of problems arising out of 
these relationships can and will be solved 
by negotiation, common sense and consider- 
ation for the opinions and welfare of those 
concerned.” 


General Manager’s Report 


In his synopsis of the work of the 
Association during the year, the General 
Manager, Mr. J. T. Stirrett, covered a wide 
field, including tariffs and trade conferences, 
Canadian exports, trade promotion and: its 
problems, excise and income tax develop- 
ments, freight rates and other transporta- 
tion problems, industrial and _ scientific 
research, employment, labour relations legis- 
lation and workmen’s compensation. 

With respect to labour relations legisla- 
tion, Mr. Stirrett stated that “the attitude 
adopted by the Association . . . following 
the enactment of the Dominion legislation 
known as the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, has been that it 
should be given a fair trial before any 
changes are considered.” One exception, he 
said, had been made however. In accord- 
ance with a decision reached at the 1948 
Annual Meeting of the Association, it had 
been urged upon the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments that “an  anti- 
Communist clause should be inserted in 
the various Acts, requiring trade unions, 
which sought to take advantage of them 
(the Acts), to exclude from office all 
Communists and fellow travellers.” 

Following the official opening of the 
Annual Meeting a consideration of the 
problems connected with industrial rela- 
tions was proceeded with. Col. O. H. 
Barrett, OBE., of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, and Chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Legislation, 
presided. 


“Philosophy of Industrial Relations” 


An address on “Management Philosophy 
in the Field of Industrial Relations” was 
given by Mr. R. F. Hinton, Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Manager of the 
Shell Oil Company of Canada. He 
referred to management’s willingness—and 
even eagerness—to take every advantage of 
technological improvements in manufactur- 
ing processes and sales technique and 
suggested that there should be a similar 
willingness to accept improved methods in 
connection with the human relations side 
of industry. He held that “intelligent 
management today is providing basic 
measures such as good working conditions, 
opportunity for advancement, employee 
benefits, etc.’ But if the motive behind 
these measures was merely “to keep the 
union out,” or for “better production and 
profits,” their value would wear off. “Fair 
treatment and honest dealing are a requisite 
foundation, if we are serious in building 
sound management philosophy,’ Mr. Hinton 
asserted. It is management’s zntent that 
counts: “What are they out for? All they 
can get away with, or do they really care 
for the interests of the workers?” The 
speaker discussed the attitude of “the 
Marxist element of the labour movement” 
and quoted an official of “one of our 
Communist-led unions” as having said that 
“there must-be no compromise in the 
struggle between employee and employer; 
we must develop only a strike movement.” 
“Management, which says that the only 
answer to labour-management troubles is a 
business recession which will put labour 
back where it belongs, provides the counter- 
part to those who foster this false battle 
line,” Mr. Hinton said. He held that “more 
and more, sound management and the work 
people in the undertaking are realizing 
that together they must produce a team- 
work which answers the divisive Marxist 
philosophy.” 

He summed up the “new management 
philosophy” as one that: (1) “believes in 
justice and caring for the individual; 
(2) puts people before things; (3) believes 
the means are as important as the end. ..; 
(4) deals with its own faults; (5) recog- 
nizes mutuality of interest with its labour 
and promotes teamwork in_ industry; 
(6) strives for better production as a 
service to people; (7) knows that the 
individual responds to a sense of participa- 
tion and to moral leadership; (8) believes 
a new spirit in industry can come through 
a new spirit in men.” 

Mr. W. Yalden-Thomson, Co-ordinator of 
Labour Relations, Imperial Oil Company, 
Toronto, also contributed to the theme. 
“Management Philosophy in _ Industrial 
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Relations.” He discussed the motive and 
incentive factors that influence individuals 
and groups in labour-management relations. 
He asserted that the advocates of greater 
government control and ownership rely 
very largely on “the satisfaction-of-needs” 
approach in the field of industrial relations. 
“The government, they are prone to say, 
should take care of everyone.” 

“There are,” he said, “people who believe 
that we will shortly be faced with another 
depression.” Mr. Thomson asserted that 
‘"f these people are right, private enter- 
prise must accept its share of the respon- 
sibility and be willing to make grave 
sacrifices to ensure that another generation 
is not confronted by a society which does 
not even provide minimum living require- 
ments for those who are willing to work. 
Failure to meet such a challenge would, I 
believe, destroy the free economic system 
in which we believe.” 

In his opinion “the intelligent labour 
leader does not, however, rely solely on 
‘the satisfaction-of-needs’ approach.” “A 
labour organization sometimes seeks to 
undermine confidence in management, to 
substitute for the influence of the foreman, 
the influence of the shop steward and to 
instill in the working man a feeling that 
his security and welfare depend upon the 
union rather than the company.” 

Mr. Thomson also drew attention to what 
he termed “one other aspect to the 
challenge of organized labour” which, he 
said, should be considered. It was the 
adoption of political action—“‘a marriage 
of convenience’ between the advocates of 
greater government control and the advo- 
cates of greater control by labour.” 

To meet these “challenges,” Mr. Thomson 
suggested the creation of conditions “which 
will permit people to do things and induce 
people to want to do things which are 
compatible with the aims of private enter- 
prise.” “No one... can claim to know all 
the answers as to how best this can be 
done,’ but the speaker suggested “certain 
areas in which management can improve 
its techniques and go a long way in the 
direction of creating such conditions.” 

One of the “areas,” Mr. Thomson dis- 
cussed was that management should “strive 
to improve the systems of communications 
between all levels” within their plant 
organizations. This, he said, “involves con- 
stant review of the organizational set-up 
and adherence to sound principles of 
organization. The system will not work 
efficiently if some particular level or group 
down the line is by-passed in the chain 
of communications, or if insulated groups 
create blockages to the free flow of ideas 
up or down the natural channel.” 
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Then too, it was suggested that manage- 
ment should not underrate the brains and 
initiatives of employees. “All employees, 
in a larger sense, should know why the job 
the company is doing is important to the 
public and themselves.” 

Other phases “in the field of communica- 
tions” urged by the speaker, were to assist 
employees to become more familiar with 
the economic features of the free enter- 
prise system and the delegation of respon- 
sibility and authority.” He asserted that 
“people tend to thrive on responsibility. ... 
They resent the type of supervision which 
does not delegate responsibility. They 
appreciate the type that does.” Moreover, 
“incentive and promotional opportunity” 
should not be lost sight of. He held that 
“our economic system is peculiarly adapted 
to the establishment of incentive. Com- 
petition itself provides an _ incentive.” 
Hence management should strive “to reward 
individuals who are prepared to battle with 
competition successfully.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Thomson said, “We 
should not, I believe, merely seek to achieve 
peaceful industrial relations. We should not 
merely attempt to maintain the status quo. 
Rather we should seek to establish healthy 
industrial relations and should recognize 
that we can only achieve progress through 
competition ... and by meeting the chal- 
lenges that confront us.” 


Labour-Management and the 
Small Manufacturer 


A brief statement on labour-management 
relations from the point of view of smaller 
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manufacturers, prepared by Mr. D. A. 
O’Neil of Bridgewater, N.S., was presented 
to the meeting. In it, Mr. O’Neil sketched 
his company’s reactions on its first experi- 
ence with union organization and wage 
negotiations in his plant. As a _ small 
manufacturer who does not have a per- 
sonnel manager he gave his approval to 
the advice given by those experienced in 
larger industries. He urged management to 
“keep your temper at all'times. Time is 
best for the employer and the employee. 
Do not make any promise or lead the men 
to believe anything that you are not sure 
you can back up. When discussing terms 
with the local committee do not have your 
soheitor present, but when the interna- 
tional representative is present, always have 
your solicitor, as . .. the organizers are 
specialists and the average manager is at a 
great disadvantage.” 

An international approach to industrial 
relations was presented by Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, Inter- 
national Labour Office. He reviewed the 
development of the ILO in this field from 
its inception in 1919. He declared that it 
was “important for the peace of the world 
that some of the sore spots created by 
either mistreatment of labour, or by back- 
ward conditions should be removed,” or at 
least reduced. In his opinion, “those con- 
siderations are important to Canada... 
anything which is done to accomplish these 
objectives, in the long run will improve 
our position, as well, of course, as serving 
in the interests of common humanity.” 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The deep-sea shipping strike ceased to be effective during 
July when work was resumed by dock workers in the 
United Kingdom. Negotiations are continuing between the 
railways and railway unions over wages and working hours. 


INTRODUCTION 


The strike called by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union against the deep-sea ships 
of Canadian registry which are owned and 
operated by Canadian East Coast shipping 
companies collapsed for all practical pur- 
poses during July when the dock workers 
of London, England, voted overwhelmingly 
to resume work on Canadian flag vessels. 
The strike had ceased to be effective in 
Canada many weeks before. 


Previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have reported in detail the issues and 
developments connected with the strike 
which was declared after the Union had 
rejected the unanimous report of a Board 
of Conciliation which had been accepted by 
the employers, and after the shipowners, 
confronted by “sit-in” strikes aboard certain 
vessels, had signed a new collective agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America. For a time the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union succeeded in 
immobilizing a small number of ships in 
Canadian ports by a combination of 
direct strike action and picketing on the 
part of crews and sympathetic action by 
longshoremen where local leaders could be 
induced to persuade workers not to handle 
vessels manned by SIU crews. 

From the beginning the CSU _ had 
concentrated on tying up Canadian vessels 
and enlisting sympathetic strike action in 
ports abroad, where significant numbers of 
dock workers were for a time persuaded 
not to handle black-listed vessels. 

The most important disruption of Cana- 
dian shipping occurred in United Kingdom 
ports. This began in April when CSU 
crews of Canadian flag vessels struck on 
orders of representatives from the Union’s 
Canadian headquarters and appealed to 
British dock workers to support them. In 
some cases crews refused to leave their 
ships and Masters were obliged to obtain 


court injunctions to remove them, but in 
most cases they left the vessels of their 
own accord and spent their time in making 
representations to United Kingdom dockers 
that the shipowners were trying to cut their 
pay and to worsen their conditions of 
service. In May trouble started in the 
Bristol Channel area and spread to Liver- 
pool. The refusal of the British dockers 
to handle Canadian vessels, or even ships 
of Canadian registry which were under 
charter to British shipping interests and 
manned by British crews under United 
Kingdom articles, was not approved or 
authorized by the trade union concerned, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
Nevertheless the situation grew steadily 
worse until at the beginning of June about 
10,000 dock workers were idle at Liverpool, 
where 80 ships were held up, and there 
was complete stoppage of work at Bristol 
and Avonmouth. When it became clear 
that efforts of British trade union officials 
to persuade their members to handle Cana- 
dian vessels were ineffectual, the Minister 
of Labour for the United Kingdom on 
June 11 broadcast an appeal to the dock 
workers pointing out the Communist nature 
of the leadership of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and stressing that a quarrel between 
two Canadian trade unions was not and 
could not be any concern of British trade 
unionists. He also emphasized that the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union had been sus- 
pended by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and that the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, of which the 
majority of Canadian dock workers are 
members, had expressed a desire to see the 
dispute settled in such a way as to elim- 
inate the Communist elements of the CSU. 
Following this appeal, there was a com- 
plete and almost immediate return to work 
in all the West Coast ports of the United 
Kingdom. However, in London, where the 
Canadian-manned vessels ss. Beaverbrae and 
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ss. argomont were tied up by the dispute, 
the situation remained unchanged. On 
June 20, the London Dock Labour Board 
allocated stevedores to work the two Cana- 
dian vessels, but, although their union 
recommended that the order be complied 
with, the dockers continued to refuse to 
work the ships. At this point, the London 
dock workers also refused to handle other 
vessels lying in the same docks as the 
Beaverbrae and Argomont. The Minister 
of Labour for the United Kingdom there- 
fore issued a further statement reminding 
the men that the dispute was no concern 
of theirs and appealing to them to obey 
their union executive and return to normal 
work without, delay. 

Presumably to defeat the appeal of the 
Minister of Labour, representatives of the 
CSU called on the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London on June 23, at their 
own request, and put to him terms on 
which they claimed they were willing to 
have the former CSU crews return to their 
ships. The High Commissioner was asked 
to transmit to the shipowners the terms 
of the CSU leaders, which were that there 
be no “victimization” of the strikers, that 
there be no prosecutions by the owners, 
that the strikers return to work at the 
same pay and with the same working con- 
ditions as prevailed prior to the strike and 
that they would not be compelled to join 
the Seafarers’ International Union. It was 
made quite clear to the CSU leaders at the 
time that any undertaking in regard to 
“no victimization” could refer only to the 
return voyage to Canada, at the completion 
of which the men’s articles would be 
terminated, and that no guarantee could be 
given by the owners relating to the period 
following the expiration of those articles in 
view of the hiring provisions of the existing 
collective agreement between the shipping 
companies and the SIU. On the above 
understanding the shipowners agreed to the 
proposals of the CSU representatives and 
on the following day all London dock 
workers returned to work on all vessels. 

On June 25, despite the clear under- 
standing described above, the CSU leaders 
in London made public claims that Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., the owners 
of the Beaverbrae, had broken the agree- 
ment by insisting that on their return to 
Canada the men would have to join the 
SIU in order to secure further employment 
with the company. The announcement of 
the alleged breakdown of the terms of 
settlement, though incorrect, was accepted 
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at its face value by many of the United 
Kingdom dock workers, with the result that 
the stevedores again ceased work on the 
Beaverbrae and Argomont and trouble once 
again began to extend to other vessels. On 
July 6, with more than 8,000 dock workers 
idle in the Port of London and about 100 
ships affected, the Minister of Labour for 
the United Kingdom announced that the 
Government could not permit the food 
supplies of the country to be endangered 
and that troops would be brought into the 
docks at once to unload food ships affected. 
He also said that, if necessary, further 
measures would have to be taken. On 
July 8 the Home Secretary announced to 
the House of Commons that unless the 
Port of London was fully working by 
July 11, without any discrimination between 
vessels, His Majesty would be advised to 
issue a Proclamation under the Emergency 
Powers Act of 1920. When the situation 
did not alter materially a Proclamation 
was issued, as indicated, and regulations 
were made with effect from July 12 for 
the purpose of assuring the essentials of 
life for the community. These included 
provision for the appointment of a Port 
Emergency Committee to exercise general 
control over the working of the docks, and 
gave powers to set aside provisions under 
the existing dock labour scheme which 
stipulate that no person may be employed 
at the docks who is not a registered dock 
worker. Many other emergency regula- 
tions were also adopted, such as making it 
an offence to impede the working of any 
vessel used in essential services. 

On July 22 the rank and file dock 
workers in the Port of London voted by 
an overwhelming majority to resume work 
on all vessels, without discrimination, and 
their example was followed by dock 
workers elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
At the same time the Canadian Seamen’s 


Union called off their strike in Great 
Britain. 
While the situation in the United 


Kingdom was at its height, certain minor 
developments took place in Canada. On 
July 11 two national officers of the CSU 
visited Ottawa and were received by 
officers of the Department of Labour. They 
stated that they wanted to discuss terms 
on which the strike might be called off; and 
later they submitted a list of such terms 
in writing. These were communicated to 


officials of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and were promptly rejected on the 
grounds, inter alia, that they had been made 
“solely for propaganda purposes by a 
discredited union” and could not be treated 
seriously. 

On July 27, following the termination of 
the strike in the United Kingdom, the 
Department of Labour was advised by 
telegram that a “rank and file negotiating 
committee” of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had been elected and authorized by 
the membership to negotiate a strike settle- 
ment, and a meeting with Departmental 
officers was requested for the next day. 
The Department replied that no good 
purpose could be served by the committee’s 
coming to Ottawa because of the public 
statements made by the union that the 
strike was to be continued. Stating that 
the Department’s telegram had not been 
received, the committee visited Ottawa on 
July 28 and was granted an interview. It 
was pointed out to the committee that there 
had been no change in the situation since 
the Deputy Minister of Labour had form- 
ally notified the union on June 27 that if 
its officers would give a guarantee in 
writing that the strike would be called off 
he would be glad to discuss arrangements 
with the employers with a view to getting 


all ships returned to service witn as little 
delay and as little inconvenience to the 
crews as possible. 

The spokesman for the committee stated 
that the national leaders of the CSU had 
stepped down in order to meet what he said 
was some public demand for their retire- 
ment, but confirmed the position taken by 
those leaders that the strike outside of the 
United Kingdom would be continued until 
a settlement had been negotiated. The 
Department’s officers then indicated in 
reply that there was nothing further to 
be said. 

The situation at mid-August was that, 
out of 84 East Coast vessels of Canadian 
registry manned by crews under Canadian 
articles, only two were tied up in ports 
abroad as a result of the CSU strike. These 
were the ss. Ottawa Valley and the ss. 
Triberg which were immobilized at Auck- 
land and Wellington, N.Z., respectively. 

* * X* 


Direct conferences took place during July 
between the managements of the major 
Canadian railway systems and the railway 
union groups which are seeking increased 
wages and a reduction in working hours 
without loss of “take-home pay”. A report 
of the unions’ demands was given in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazette. Negotia- 
tions between the parties are continuing. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and _ ferries, aerodromes 
and air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 


to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 
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Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 


ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and _ staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during the month of July, but 
during the month the following applica- 
tions for certification were received :— 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed in 
the Revenue Accounting Department of the 
Company at Montreal. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
Marine engineer officers employed by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company on its 
Great Lakes Steamship Service. (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed in 
the Staff Record Bureau of the Company 


at Winnipeg. (Investigating Officer: R. H. 
Hooper.) 
4.'The United Fishermen and Allied 


Workers’ Union, on behalf of crew members 
of whaling vessels operated by the Western 
Whaling Corporation, Vancouver. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Board 
Reports Received 


On June 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Quebec Rail- 
way Light and Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and the Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway Light 
and Power Company (L.G., June, 1949, 
p. 729). The text of the report of the Board 
is reproduced below. 

On July 22, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
B-1039, and the Gatineau Power Co., the 
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Canadian Transmission Co., and the Gati- 
neau Hlectric Light Co., Ottawa (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 871). The text of the Report 
of the Board is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


During July advice was received that 
matters in dispute between the National 
Harbours Board and its employees at 
Montreal, represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
had been settled following receipt by the 
parties of the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with the dispute (L.G., Aug., 1949, p. 976). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 


and 


Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Inc. 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board, consisting of Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., arbitrator appointed by the employer, 
Marius Bergeron, arbitrator appointed by 
the bargaining agent, and Mr. Justice 
Edouard Tellier, Chairman of the Board, 
appointed by the Honourable Minister of 
Labour, begs to report as follows. 


The dispute 


The parties were bound by a collective 
agreement which came to an end on 
February 1, 1949. Following negotiations 
for the renewal of this agreement the 
parties came to an understanding on many 
clauses, as appears more fully in the draft 
Agreement attached hereto and produced as 
Exhibit “A”.* 

The points on which the parties have not 
been able to come to an agreement, in spite 
of the intervention of a Conciliator, are as 
follows :— 


1. Duration of the Agreement. 
. Union Security. 

. Relaxation period. 

. Differential rate. 


. Wage rates 
retroactivity. 


or OO 


and application of 


The parties produced in writing their 
respective claims concerning the points at 
issue as appears in Exhibit “B”.* 

Hereafter, are the unanimous or majority 
recommendations on the points under 
dispute :— 


1. Duration of the Agreement 


On this point the Board is unanimous 
in recommending the following insertion in 
the collective agreement :— 


(A) Duration of the Agreement 


This agreement cancels all previous 
agreements; it shall come into effect as 
from June 15, 1949, and shall remain in 
force until June 15, 1950, and be renewed 
automatically from year to year unless one 
of the parties hereto gives notice to the 
contrary in writing to the other party not 
more than 60 days and not less than 30 
days before the anniversary date of 
expiration. 


* The text of Exhibit “B” only is printed 
here, as necessary to the understanding of 
the Report. 





On June 27, 1949, the Munister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light and | 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and its 
employees who are represented by the 
Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company, Inc. (L.G., July, 1949, 
Dp. Si2). 

The Board 
Honour Judge 


composed of His 
Edouard ‘Tellier, of 
Montreal, Chairman, appointed in the 


was 


joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, Gérard Lacroix, K.C., and 
Marius Bergeron, both of Quebec City, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
company and the union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


absence of a 





2. Union Security 


On this point the Board is unanimous in 
recommending the following insertion in the 
collective agreement :— 


(A) Maintenance of Membership 


All workers governed by the present 
agreement who were members of the 
Syndicate at the time of its coming into 
effect, or who become members subse- 
quently, shall, as a condition of the main- 
tenance of their employment, remain 
members of the same for the duration of 
the present agreement. 


The Board is unanimous in rejecting or 
striking out Paragraph “A” as submitted 
by the Syndicate (Exhibit “B”), as well as 
Paragraphs “B” submitted both by the 
Syndicate and by the Company (Exhibit 
“B”), Paragraph “C” submitted by the 
Company (Exhibit “B”) is unanimously 
recommended as follows:— 


If a worker ceases to be a member of 
the Syndicate, when, in conformity with 
the preceding paragraph, he should remain 
a member, the Secretary of the Syndicate 
shall give notice in writing to this effect 
by a letter mailed to the Company; and 
within the following fifteen (15) days the 
Company shall terminate the employment 
of the worker, unless the worker is rein- 
stated as a member of the Syndicate before 
the expiration of the time mentioned 
above. 
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Paragraph “C”, as submitted by the 
Syndicate (Exhibit B) is not accepted by 
the Chairman of the Board and _ the 
employer’s arbitrator; the arbitrator of the 
Syndicate, Mr. Marius Bergeron, sets forth 
his views on this subject in his minority 
report. 

Paragraph “D” submitted by the Syndi- 
cate (Exhibit B) is not accepted by the 
Chairman of the Board and the employer’s 
arbitrator, on the principle that this clause 
concerns only the internal administration of 
the Syndicate. Mr. Marius Bergeron, the 
Syndicate’s arbitrator, states his views on 
this subject in his minority report. 


3. Relaxation Period 


The Board unanimously recommends the 
insertion in the collective agreement of the 
clause as submitted by the Syndicate, that 
is a recess period of fifteen (15) minutes. 


4. Differential Rate 


The Board unanimously recommends the 
insertion of the following clause in the 
collective agreement :— 


A differential rate of $0.03 an hour shall 
be paid to employees working on rotating 
shifts. 


3. Wage Rates and Retroactivity 


The Chairman and the employer’s arbi- 
trator recommend the following classifica- 
tion and wage rates for employees:—- 


Classification W ages 
Journeymen: 
PWR UALt AY >, REY Pee eee eng Mn $1.03 
ly We Smit ares fy Sn Rae Lene ee es .88 
Cries SR Aree ead Me hs SOROKT RG .83 
OPS or, ope ce ONE Seay Ae iC 18 
Vulcanizers or re-cappers.......... .80 
Glaziers and Greasers............. .80 
Apprentices: 
ALL VCRTt <lere neo th Mata te Se eared tc .69 
BCUMSCAN ham rte cu oae ly: Rpt .60 
TCE Cai wenn vee heey ites tga 00 
LSU VEAP tac iiA ere Ts ace .50 
Service Men: 
{Rar 8 ee el Rinne rely Reie al og AN ANN ato 
fin io ag OR deta ee ie Repent I a2 
Begiinereue ta) o 6 Sey eae) 69 


Mr. Marius Bergeron, arbitrator of the 
Syndicate, does not agree with the inser- 
tion of Classification “D” for journeymen 
or with the wage scale in general. He 
states his views on these points in his 
minority report. 

The majority of the members of the 
Board consider it necessary to insert a 
class “D” for journeymen, as it already 
exists in the orders and in certain collective 
agreements in force in the City of Quebec, 
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and is also recognized by the regulations of 
the Parity Committees affecting garage 
employees in general. 

The majority of the members of the 
Board consider that the $0.05 increase 
recommended by them is equivalent to a 
rate of at least $1.08, taking into account 
the additional advantages enjoyed by the 
employees of the Company, such as con- 
tributions by the Company to pension 
funds, group insurance, guarantee of work 
by the year, and, in certain cases, to an 
additional rate of $0.03 for rotating shifts. 
Moreover, in most of the cases of the 
above classifications, the rates are much 
higher than those paid by virtue of the 
orders and collective agreements in force 
in the City of Quebec for garage employees 
in general, and in the rest of the cases, 
taking into account the above-mentioned 
observations, they are at least equivalent. 

With regard to retroactivity, the Chair- 
man of the Board and the arbitrator of 
the Syndicate are agreed that it should 
come into effect from February 1, 1949, as 
the Company was willing to grant a certain 
increase from the beginning of the new 
negotiations. This retroactivity applies 
only to wages. 

The employer’s arbitrator does not agree 
on this point. 

We thank the parties most sincerely for 
the co-operation they have given us. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


Marius BERGERON, 
Arbitrator 
of the Syndicate. 


Grrarp LAcrorx, 
Employer’s Arbitrator. 


Quebec, June 23, 1949. 


Minority Report 


I am sorry that I cannot share the 
opinion of my colleagues concerning union 
security, hourly - wage rates and _ retro- 
activity concerning the differential rate for 
shifts. 


1. Union Security 


The agreement, the date of renewal of 
which was February 1, 1949, contained a 
maintenance of membership clause. Note 
that this agreement was the first one 
signed by the Union with the Employer 
after it had replaced the international 
Union as a bargaining agent. 

The Union asked for the inclusion of a 
fully closed shop clause which would have 
resulted in obliging a present or future 
employee of the employer to join the Union 
within a period of time agreed upon. 


The principal objection to this clause, 
submitted by the Employer and shared by 
my colleagues, is of a legal nature. LiGais 
maintained that Section 17 of the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act, as well as Section 4 
of the Federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, make union 
security clauses illegal. 


Concerning the objection which comes 
from the Federal Industrial Relations Act, 
it certainly seems that the effect of Sec- 
tion 6 is to permit the inclusion of union 
security clauses in agreements. If Section 
6 does not have this effect, it has no 
meaning with regard to the law, and this 
section must, legally, be interpreted in such 
a way as to give it some meaning, rather 
than interpreting it in a way which would 
take away all meaning. 


Section 17 of the Professional Syndicates 
Act permits a member of the union to 
withdraw at will. It must be remembered 
that the Professional Syndicates Act (R.S.Q. 
1941, Ch. 162), adopted in 1924, was copied, 
almost in its entirety, from the Professional 
Syndicates Act of France, passed in 1884. 


The French law contains a section similar 
to our Section 17, and the Supreme Court 
of Appeal, the highest court in France, 
ruled that this section did not prevent the 
inclusion of a closed shop clause.( See J. B. 
Sirey, “Recueil général des lois et des 
arréts” (General Compendium of Laws and 
Judgments), 1920, Part 1, page 17). 


It certainly seems that the clause 
requested by the Union is legal. However, 
in view of the fact that the Union signed 
its first agreement with the Employer at 
the beginning of February, 1948, I feel that 
I should recommend the inclusion of a 
clause for a union shop which is not fully 
closed, under which future employees would 
be obliged to join the Union, for the argu- 
ments of expediency brought up by the 
Company against the fully closed shop 
clause could not hold against this clause. 


2. Wages 


Concerning the wage question, the 
majority of the members of the Board 
recommended an increase of 5 cents an 
hour, which would result in a wage scale 
varying from 50 cents to $1.03 an hour; 
50 cents being the rate for the first year 
apprentice and $1.03 the rate for the 
journeyman, Class A. 

My colleagues do not believe that they 
should give any more, because, they say, 
these employees benefit by conditions by 
which employees of the other garages of 
Quebec District do not benefit, such as: 
pension funds and sickness insurance. 


I believe, however, that even if these 
advantages are taken into consideration, an 
increase of 5 cents as recommended is 
clearly insufficient, for the following 
reasons :— 


(a) When the agreement was negotiated 
in 1948, the Company negotiated a rate of 
98 cents an hour for journeymen Class A, 
while it had previously negotiated a rate 
of 92 cents an hour for its bus drivers, and 
whereas Class A journeymen in the other 
garages in the city were receiving a rate 
of 95 cents an hour. 

The Company therefore established a 
differential itself, and no evidence has been 
presented to us for the elimination of this 
differential or the establishment of inferior 
rates. Moreover, it is worthy of note that 
in 1948 the employees of the employer were 
benefiting by the same advantages as those 
cited: pension funds and sickness insurance. 


(b) The bus drivers have just signed an 
agreement with the same employer granting 
them an increase of 10 cents an hour, and 
the rate for Class A journeymen garage 
employees of Quebec district has also just 
been increased by 10 cents an hour. 

(c). Section 6 of the Order concerning 
garage employees in Quebec district pro- 
vides for a working week of fifty-four (54) 
hours. As a matter of fact, however, most 
journeymen work forty-nine and a half 
(493) hours, which, at the rate of $1.05 an 
hour, gives them a weekly income of $51.97. 

According to Exhibit D-8 of the employer, 
the average working week for journeymen 
is forty-five (45) hours, which would there- 
fore require a rate of $1.15 an hour to give 
them weekly earnings of $51.97. 

With the increase suggested, a rate of 
$1.03 an hour gives weekly earnings of 
$46.35 for 45 hours’ work, which estab- 
lishes a difference of $5.62, that is $51.97 
less $46.35; this $5.62, spread over 45 hours’ 
work, represents a difference of 123 cents 
an hour; that is, on an hourly basis, more 
than the share paid by the employer for 
16 pension funds and sickness insurance. 

I believe that it would be reasonable to 
estimate these advantages at 5 cents an 
hour, as my colleagues do. Consequently 
I would recommend a rate of $1.10 for 
Class A journeymen instead of $1.15. As 
for apprentices, I believe that an initial 
rate of 50 cents an hour, as suggested by 
my colleagues, is reasonable. I cannot 
agree with them, however, on the increase 
suggested for subsequent years. 

The employer asks that a Class D be 
added for journeymen, because, he says, 
the apprenticeship system as established 
under the Order concerning garage 
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employees in the Province of Quebec obliges 
it to set up a new class for journeymen. 
Evidence has been presented that the 
employer is now taking steps so as not to 
come within the jurisdiction of the Order 
any longer. Besides this, the problems 
which the administering of an Order bring 
up are very different from those presented 
by a particular collective agreement. For 
these reasons, I am not in favour of setting 
up a new class for journeymen, all the more 
so since, for qualified workers generally, all 
agreements provide for three classes. 

I therefore feel that I should recommend 
the following rates :— 


Hourly 
Classification rate 
Journeyman: 
PAM AR WANs cic het Siang” Spee ae Lak $1.10 
NOSE Se Ee oe ae atin i Bie .95 
137 toe CAN dl ea Ree TR .90 
Vulcanizer, battery man, tires.... 87 
Glazier and erenser. 2-2), ase. 87 
Apprentice: 
ACN Gat Os heen ea yee 76 
UC eae wes tee Us aed 2 ie, eee Bale .68 
BN V OR Bercy te chet a tae .59 
EU OUT neh set a spy ae ie .50 
Service Man: 
IN Pa ady Na AR PRESETS. .82 
ELE 8 24 CURL ae neem Ep 78 
CeIn Nahe oy erat Br Ae os 74 


The hourly rates recommended establish, 
for journeymen, rates which are 2 cents an 
hour lower than those in force for journey- 
men working in the garages in Quebec 
district; this puts an end to the differential 
which had existed for a number of years to 
the advantage of the employees of the 
employer. 

The rates recommended for apprentices 
are higher, especially for first and second 
year apprentices. 

As for service men, it is true that the 
cates recommended are higher than those 
in force for service men in the garages of 
Quebec district, but these rates have been 
set thus for two reasons:— 

(a) Before June, 1949, the service men 
in Quebec district were grouped into two 
classes: since June there has been only one 
class for them, which has meant an in- 
crease for them varying from 10 cents to 
15 cents an hour; 

(b) By virtue of a principle with which 
I cannot agree, the rates for these service 
men have been kept lower than the level 
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they should be, because they are likely to 
receive tips from the clients of their respec- 
tive garages. 


3. Retroactivity of the Differential Rate 


I cannot see any reason for not granting 
the same retroactivity on this point, as this 
differential rate for men on shifts is an 
integral part of their wages. 


Respectively submitted, 


(Sgd.) Marius Berceron, 
Union Arbitrator. 


Quebec, June 23, 1949. 


Minority Report 


Hon. HumMpHrey MiIrTcHELn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parlhament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Minister: 


I beg to submit to you my dissenting 
report concerning retroactivity with regard 
to wages. 

It is my opinion that the retroactive 
payment of the wage increases ordered by 
the present Board of Conciliation should 
go back to May 20, 1949, only. 

As a matter of fact, the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company is directly affected 
by the arbitrators’ decision issued on that 
date (May 20, 1949) by the Board of 
Arbitration charged with settling the dis- 
pute between the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and the Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of Quebec City and District. 

The awards made by this Arbitration 
Board are incorporated in the Order which 
governs this industry, and, by the fact of 
legal extension, become applicable to the 
present Company. 

As this Board of Arbitration considered 
it right that retroactivity should go back 
only to the date of the signing of the 
agreement, and its decision is dated May 20, 
1949, I cannot see any fair reason which 
would justify the imposition on the Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Company, by 
virtue of its particular agreement, of more 
onerous charges resulting from retro- 
activity than those which the arbitrators 
decided to impose on all the other garages 
in the city subject, as the Company is, to 
the obligations of the Order. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Girarp Lacrorx, K.C. 


CONCILIATION PROCEDURE BETW 


ExuHisit “B” 


EEN THE CATHOLIC SYNDICATE OF GARAGE 


EMPLOYEES OF THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT AND POWER CO., QUEBEC 
DISTRICT AND THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY— 


STATUTE 11-12, GEORGE VI—CHAPTER 54. 


DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 


DISPUTED CLAUSES 


Union Requests 

Duration of the Agreement ; 
This agreement cancels all previous 
agreements; it is to come into effect 
February 1, 1949, and_ shall remain in 
force until January 31, 1950, and be 
renewed automatically from year to year 
unless one of the parties hereto gives 
notice to the contrary in writing to the 
other party not more than 60 days and 
not less than 30 days before the 
anniversary date of expiration. 


Union Security 

Fully closed shop 

All employees governed by the present 
agreement who were members of the 
Union at the time of the signing of 
this agreement, or who subsequently 
become members, shall, as a condition of 
the maintenance of their employment, 
remain members of the same for the 
duration of the present agreement. 


Employees who are not members of the 
Union at the time of the signing of the 
agreement shall join it within the next 
thirty (30) days and shall, as a condition 
of the maintenance of their employment, 
remain members of the same during the 
whole life-time of the agreement. 


Every new employee whose work is 
governed by the present agreement shall, 
within sixty (60) days following the date 
of his entering the service of the Com- 
pany, become a member of the Union 
and maintain his membership for the 
duration of the agreement, as a condi- 
tion of the continuation of his employ- 
ment. If an employee governed by this 
agreement refuses to join or ceases to be 
a member of the Union, contrary to 
Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the present 
section, the Secretary of the Union shall 
give notice in writing to the Company; 
within the next two weeks the Company 
shall terminate the employment of this 
employee, unless, before the expiration 
of the above-mentioned period of time, 
the employee is reinstated or admitted as 
a member of the Union. 


In case the Union should decide to expel 
a member, the case shall be submitted 
to the Relations Committee. 


Relaxation Period 

A period of relaxation of fifteen 15) 
minutes shall be granted for each _half- 
day’s work. -During this period the 
employees may smoke in the appointed 
places. They shall abstain from smoking 
at all other times at their work or in 
forbidden places. 


Differential Rate 

A differential rate of $0.10 an hour in 
addition to the rates appearing in Clause 
XXV shall be paid to employees belong- 
ing to rotating shifts. 


A 


Company Offers 

Duration of the Agreement 

This agreement cancels all previous 
agreements; it is to come into effect 
IEAM REESE rey SCR and shall remain in 
POTGE PULTE. ces ne ore tate and be 
renewed automatically from year to year 
unless one of the parties hereto gives 
notice to the contrary in writing to the 
other party within the two-month period 
preceding the anniversary date on which 
the duration of the agreement expires. 


Union Security 

Maintenance of membership 

All workers governed by the present 
agreement who were members of the 
Union at the time of the coming into 
effect, or who subsequently become mem- 
bers, shall, as a condition of the main- 
tenance of their employment, remain 
members of the same for the duration 
of the present agreement. 


However, every employee who is a 
member of the Union shall remain free 
within the 60 days preceding the date of 
expiration or renewal of the agreement 
to cancel his membership in the Union. 


If a worker ceases to be a member of 
the Union, when, in conformity with the 
preceding paragraph, he should remain a 
member, the Secretary of the Union shall 
give notice of this in writing by a letter 
mailed to the Company; and within the 
next fifteen (15) days the Company shall 
terminate the employment of the worker, 
unless, before the expiration of the above- 
mentioned period, the worker is rein- 
stated as a member of the Union. 


Relaxation Period 

A period of relaxation of ten (10) 
minutes shall be granted for each_half- 
day’s work. During this period the 
employees may smoke in the appointed 
places. They shall abstain from smoking 
at all other times at their work or in 
forbidden places. 


Differential Rate 

A differential rate of 2 cents an hour in 
addition to the rates appearing in Clauses 
XXV shall be paid to employees belong- 
ing to rotating shifts. 
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Union Requests 
Duration of the Agreement 


Wage Rates 
The wage scale shall be as follows:— 


Journeymen 


1c Claes ea aa eee eee ee $1.18 an hour 
oie WA El fel beets Bor nay, POLIT Sk Te 1.03 an hour 
Bee CASS | Coin Saat wee beens .98 an hour 
Apprentices 
GALL OV Oat : One titres Bo eer e $ .84 an hour 
De TOMY COL enlace oe be ee ee .75 an hour 
Gree Veer oie arch OS ee Ae .70 an hour 
PAASG SVEOT cu os ot, Got ee .65 an hour 


reece OER sets alg Oa Uo A RA $0.90 an hour 

Ome CLASSE cated oon tee ae ate .87 an hour 

0. Beginners’ Class.......... .84 an hour 
(10 categories of employees) 


Company Offers 

Duration of the Agreement 

Wage Rates 

The wage scale shall be as follows:— 


Journeymen 
hase AGS holn gett bi ert paleo eet eee es 


S4 ee) eV G8) (6:6: 0) eile 6.186 0) 6 ame sb iv js o 0 of 6 6 #10 6 


Hm Oboe 
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i) 
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mn 
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OnIMo 
we) 
itm! 
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Ky 


Ss. 10710, ©. 0) jer s6! (6.0) -@) 9) 6,58 Se liele ©: «isc « © 6 6 6 0 4 6 6 


bl. Béeinners Clase. © 25a een ee 
12... Vuleanizers’ orere-cappers’--0 eee ae 
13)* Greaserg Sono ccae ae 2 ey eee 
(13 categories of employees) 
Offer of the Company, general increase 
of 4 cents an hour. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Transmission Company, 
and Gatineau Electric Light Company, 


and 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local B-1039. 


The Hon. Humpurey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Hon. Sir:— 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the matters in dispute 
between the parties hereto consisted of 
Mr. Claude Prévost, K.C. of Montreal, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Company; Mr. Maurice W. Wright of 
Ottawa, appointed on the recommendation 
of the Union, and His Honour Judge 
Honoré Achim, appointed on your 
recommendation. 


The Board has met on a number of 
occasions. It has held two public hearings 
and has heard submissions from both parties 
to the dispute. 


The matters in dispute relate to wage 
rates as a result of a request by the Union 
for an increase thereof, and certain changes 
in working conditions requested by the 
Union. The Board has given serious and 
careful consideration to all of these 
matters. The Board is of the opinion that, 
having regard to all the pertinent circum- 
stances of this case, the employees are 
entitled to a general increase in their wage 
rates in an amount equivalent to ten cents 
per hour. A number of the employees are 
paid on a monthly basis and the Board 
recommends that the monthly wage rate of 
these employees be increased in an amount 
equal to ten cents per hour. The Board 
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On July 22, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 
B-1039, and the Gatineau Power Com- 
pany, the Gatineau Transmission Com- 
pany and the Gatineau Electric Light 
Company, Ottawa, Ontario (L.G., July, 
1949, p. 871. 

The Board was 


composed of His 
Honour Judge Honoré Achim of Outre- 


mont, P.Q., as Chairman, Claude 
Prévost, K.C., of Montreal, Member 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies, and Maurice W. Wright of 
Ottawa, Member appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





is of the opinion that the employees are 
fully entitled to such an increase in their 
wage rates and earnestly recommends to the 
Company that the Board’s recommendation 
be implemented. 

The Board recommends further that the 
said increase in wage rates be implemented 
with effect from April 11, 1949, which is the 
day following the expiration of the last 
collective agreement entered into between 
the parties hereto. 


The Board further recommends that all 
shift employees be allowed seven days 
statutory holidays with pay, so that they 
will enjoy the same privileges as the other 
employees of the companies involved herein. 

The recommendation as contained in the 
preceding paragraph should be interpreted 
as meaning that whenever shift employees 
are called upon to work on any statutory 
holiday to which they would be entitled 
if the recommendation of the Board is 
accepted by the parties, they would receive 
an extra day’s pay for each holiday worked. 

With respect to the request of the Union 
concerning their changes in working condi- 
tions, the Board is of the opinion that it 
should not make any recommendation at 
the present time. The Board feels that the 
working conditions in question are such as 
can be settled between the employers and 
their employees in the normal course of 
collective bargaining and commends to the 
parties hereto that they negotiate further 
in respect thereof. 

The Board wishes to thank the companies 
and the Union for their courtesy during the 
hearings. A commendable spirit of co- 
operation was manifested by all interested 


Recent Decision of 


parties, which gives promise for amicable 
settlement of their existing differences. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Honoré AcHIM, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Sgd.) Maurice W. WRIGHT, 
Member, 
Nominee of Union. 


Considering that in the opinion of the 
companies’ Nominee the only basis on 
which this Board could base its decision 
is the increase of eight points in the cost- 
of-living index, the said companies’ 
Nominee wishes to record his opinion that 
such increase in the cost-of-living index 
does not warrant an increase in wages of 
as much as ten cents an hour, but he 
agreed to sign said report and make it 
unanimous for the purpose of maintaining 
the good relations which always existed 
between the companies and their employees. 

Dated at Hull, Quebec, this 21st day of 
July, A.D. 1949. 

(Sgd.) CiuaupE Prevost, 
Member, 
Nominee of Companies. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, has released its findings in a 
case heard at Montreal on May 17, 1949. 


Case No. 581—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


The Joint Statement of Facts disclosed 
that a Bridge and Building Gang of the 
Belleville Division was temporarily trans- 
ferred to the Toronto Terminal Division 
for the period October 11 to November 30, 
1947, inclusive, to perform work at Mimico. 
Subsequently, an expense claim for meals 
during this period was submitted by a 
member of the gang. The claim was 
declined. 


The dispute arose over the interpreta- 
tion of Wage Agreement No. 9, governing 
service of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Section 9, Clause (f), which reads as 
follows :— 

9. Compensation for living expenses 


while temporarily employed off assigned 
territory. 


(f) Employees taken off their assigned 
territory or regular boarding outfits, 
to work temporarily on snow or tie 
trains, or other work, shall be com- 
pensated for boarding and lodging 
expenses they necessarily incur. This 
shall also apply under similar con- 
ditions to pump repairers when 
taken away from their headquarters, 
and to pumpmen when away from 
their regularly assigned territory. 

The employees contended that since the 
gang is permanently assigned to the Belle- 
ville division, and since the men were off 
their assigned territory when working in 
the Toronto Terminals, compensation should 
be paid for eating expenses incurred. 

The Railway Company maintained that, 
when the clause quoted above was nego- 
tiated, the words “assigned territory” 
referred only to employees who were not 
assigned to boarding outfits. This inter- 
pretation, the Company felt, was clearly 
indicated by the last sentence in the clause, 
and also by clause (a) of the same section. 

The Board in its decision did not sustain 
the contention of the employees. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 
SHELTER Bay, P.Q—QuvEBEC NorTH SHORE 
PaPpER COMPANY AND LE SyYNDICAT 


CATHOLIQUE NATIONAL DES OUVRIERS EN 
For&t, Inc. (NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION 
OF ForREST WORKERS). 


Agreement, covering pulpwood barking and 
loading operations, to be in effect from 
January 15, 1949, to January 14, 1950, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Mainten- 
ance of membership: all present employees 
who are or later become members of the 
union shall as a condition of continued 
employment maintain such membership in 
good standing. New employees covered by 
the agreement must also become union 
members within 30 days after starting work. 


Hours of work: 10 per day, 60 per week 
(except loading and mill operations, 11 hours 
per day). All work performed after 10 
hours per day shall be at straight time as 
well as any necessary work on Sundays or 
7 specified holidays. The company will do 
everything possible to keep such work to 
an absolute minimum. 


Vacation with pay: employees with one to 
5 years’ service shall receive one week; 
employees with 5 or more years’ continuous 
service get 2 weeks. 


Wage rates: mechanical—blacksmiths $200 
per month, firemen (boiler) $190 per month, 
machinists 90 to 95 cents per hour, machin- 
ists’ helpers 73 to 80 cents per hour, carpen- 
ters 75 to 90 cents per hour, painters 72 cents 
per hour; garage—mechanics 78 to 90 cents 
per hour, truck drivers’ helpers 65 cents per 
hour, tractor operators 70 to 80 cents per 
hour plus 10 cents when operating bulldozer 
on road _ construction, tractor operators’ 
helpers 67 cents per hour. Power house— 
electricians $205 per month, operators $180 
per month; loading—booms, mill conveyors, 
jackladder 70 cents per hour, loaders 72 
cents per hour, oilers 74 cents per hour; 
general—teamsters 70 cents per _ hour, 
labourers 65 cents per hour, stablemen $170 
per month, assistant captain on tug $190 
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per month, janitors $130 to $160 per month; 
a maximum of 10 handicapped labourers 55 
cents per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Mining 
TULSEQUAH, B.C—Po.aris-TAKU MINING 
CoMPANY LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL 


UNION oF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 
Workers, LOCAL 858. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1949, to April 29, 1950, and thereafter until 
notice of termination has been given by one 
party to the other. The company recognizes 
the union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for all eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues, initiation fees and special assess- 
ments from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 
This authorization may be revoked at any 
time by the employee. 


Hours of work and overtime: regular work 
week to be 44 hours. However, employees 
agree to work 48 hours when requested by 
the company provided overtime at time and 
one-half is paid for hours worked in excess 
of 44 per week or 8 per day. Overtime at 
time and one-half shall also be paid for all 
work performed on 6 _ specified statutory 
holidays and any other day proclaimed to be 
a statutory holiday by the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Vacation with pay: the provisions of the 
annual Holidays Act of British Columbia 
shall apply, provided that in each year at 
the time when an employee takes his week’s 
vacation with pay, he will be entitled to a 
vacation of an additional 3 weeks without 
pay without forfeiting his rights as an 
employee hereunder; and for each year com- 
pleted in the company’s service the employee 
will be entitled to an additional day’s vaca- 
tion with pay. 


Daily wage rates: mine—miner $9.04; 
miner’s helper $8.48; shaft miner $9.84; 
timberman $9.28; timberman’s helper, nipper, 
skip tender and motorman $8.48; diamond 
driller $9.20; underground mechanic, stope 
cleaner or barman $10.24; hoistman, pump 
man, pipefitter, mucking machine operator, 
trackman $8.88; mucker, trammer $8.24; mill 
operator $9.04; crusherman $8.48; bucker, 
sacker, mill helper $8.24; surface—truck and 
tractor mechanic, machinist (first class), elec- 
trician mechanic $10.24; blacksmith $10.08; 
machinist (second class), truck drivers $9.12; 
steel sharpener $9.68; cat driver $9.20; 
machine doctor power house operator $9.04; 
ecarpenter’s helper (first class) $8.88; elec- 
trician’s helper (first class) $8.72; dam 
tender $8.48; carpenter’s helper, mechanic’s 
helper, blacksmith shop helper, bull cook and 
watchman, labourers $8.24; mess (plus room 


and board)—baker $242 per month, butcher 
$238, second cook $202, night cook $192, 
flunkey, dish washer $172. 

Board and room will be supplied during 
the term of the agreement at the rate of 
$1.55 per day. Off shift differential will be 
3 cents per hour for the second shift and 5 
cents per hour for the third shift. 


Provision is made for sick leave with pay, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


MARYSVILLE AND MILLTown, N.B., CORNWALL 
AND HAMILTON, ONT—CANADIAN 
Corrons LIMITED AND TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION oF AMERICA, LOCALS 806, 854, 858 
AND 962. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
17, 1948, to December 16, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees at these mills. Main- 
tenance of membership: employees who are 
or who become members of the union shall 
as a condition of continued employment 
remain members of the union. New 
employees shall as a condition of employ- 
ment with the company become members of 
the union within 30 days after starting work 
with the company and remain members 
during the term of the agreement. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who 
voluntarily authorize such and to remit same 
to the union. Such authorization may not 
be revoked before the termination date of 
the agreement. 





Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
for authorized work performed in excess of 
the standard work day or week for the shift 
being worked. Seven statutory holidays will 
be observed, the selection of which will be 
settled locally between the management and 
the union committee. Vacation with pay: 
2 weeks to all employees with 3 months’ or 
more continuous service with the company 
with pay equal to 4 per cent of the employees’ 
total earnings including overtime during the 
previous 12 months. 


Wage rates agreed upon by the parties to 
the agreement shall be effective for the term 
of the agreement. 

Provision is made for an insurance plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


CoRNWALL, ONT.—CourRTAULDS (CAN ADA) 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July l, 
1949 to June 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1242) with the 
following changes—statutory holidays allowed 
with pay are increased from 5 to 7. 


Hourly wage rates are increased 5 to 10 
cents in some departments. The base rate 
for female operators reaching quotas produc- 
tion will be 65 cents per hour. Boys starting 
rates are 50 cents per hour, increased 23 


cents per hour after 2 and 4 months respec- 
tively and 5 cents per hour after 7 and 12 
months respectively to 65 cents per hour. 
When 2 shifts are being worked an addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour is paid to boys. 
Insurance benefits provided by the company 
include life insurance, accident and health 
benefits, hospitalization for employees and 
their dependents as well as surgical and 
physicians’ fees while hospitalized up to 
certain limits. 


Metal Products 


MontTrEAL, P.Q—WARDEN Kine LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
528. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 
1949, to March 27, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1419) with the following 
changes—Overtime: time and one-half is paid 
for work after 84 hours per day Monday 
through Friday instead of after 9 hours as 
formerly. All 8 statutory holidays observed 
are now paid holidays instead of only 5 as 
previously. Provision is made for the reopen- 
ing of negotiations on wages during October, 
1949 by the company upon receiving 15 days’ 
notice from the union. 


Construction 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—GREATER WINNIPEG 
PLUMBING AND HEATING EMPLOYERS 


LaABourR RELATIONS BOARD AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN- AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Employers 
shall give members of the union or men 
willing and eligible to become members pref- 
erence in employment. If members are not 
available employers shall have the privilege 
of getting other men. Members of the union 
likewise agree to work only for recognized 
shops and to give preference to such shops 
that are the party to the agreement. 
Employers shall have the right to hire 
helpers for a probationary period of 6 
months. Helpers now in the industry who 
have over 5 years’ experience may apply 
for journeyman examination. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid up to 10 pm., 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturdays. However, each shop is allowed 
to employ one journeyman mechanic _ to 
perform emergency repairs on Saturday from 
8 am. to 12 noon at the single time rate 
and on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 


Vacation with pay will be granted accord- 
ing to the Manitoba Vacation with Pay Act. 


Hourly wage rates for all journeymen shall 
be $1.55, for helpers 95 cents. Night shift 
shall be paid 8 hours for 7 hours’ work and 
must be of at least 2 nights’ duration, other- 
wise regular overtime rates shall apply. No 
member will be allowed to work 2 continuous 
shifts. 
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Apprentices shall be paid at the rate of 
wages set forth in thc Provincial Govern- 
ment Schedules. Only members of the union 
and duly indentured apprentices under the 
Manitoba Apprenticeship Act shall handle 
any tools of the trade. An employer who is 
engaged in the trade and who employs a 
journeyman or who is himself a journeyman 
may employ one apprentice, and for each 
additional 3 journeymen he may employ one 
apprentice. Every apprentice is to serve a 
term of 5 years, 3 years working with a 
journeyman only and the last 2 years allowed 
to handle the tools by himself. When an 
apprentice enters his fifth year another 
apprentice may be employed. 


Travelling expenses: extra carfare shall be 
paid when outside the regular city fare. Any 
time spent travelling beyond limit of city 
fare shall be considered equivalent to being 
on the job. Car or transportation fare shall 
be provided when moved from job to job. 
Men sent from Winnipeg to points out of 
town shall have their transportation, board 
and lodging paid. Time spent travelling to 
and from destination shall be paid at regular 
rate to a maximum of 8 hours’ pay in a day. 
If travelling after 12 o’clock midnight a 
sleeper shall be provided. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—ASSOCIATION OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
ae PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 

39. 


Agreement to be in full effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1951. Parties to meet 
during January, 1951, to suggest changes, if 
there are any. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 990) with the following changes—Overtime 
at time and one-half is paid for any essential 
work done on Saturday forenoons which is 
arranged between both parties to the agree- 
ment. Time and one-half is also paid for 
work on 8 instead of 7 specified statutory 
holidays (on Labour Day, an additional holi- 
day, no work is to be performed). 


Hourly wage rates are increased 5 cents to 
$1.20, and to $1.25 for swing stage painters 
and spray painters. 


Service 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONT.— 
LAKEHEAD HOTEL KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND INTERNATIONAL BEVERAGE  DIs- 
PENSERS’ UNION, LocaAL 757. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The employers agree that any and all 
employees within the classification of work 
shall be members of the union in good 
standing as a condition of continued employ- 
ment. Only members in good standing in the 
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union or persons eligible for membership shall 
be hired. The employers shall call the union 
for additional employees when required, pro- 
vided however that if this union does not 
have suitable people available, a non-union 
person may be hired with the understanding 
that he must make immediate application for 
membership in the union, shall work under 
the terms of the agreement and shall there- 
after maintain membership in the union in 
good standing to maintain his employment. 


Hours of work: 48 per week to be per- 
formed within a period of 6 days, any over- 
time to be worked only in emergency. No 
employee shall work more than 4 night shifts 
in any one working week except by mutual 
consent of the individual employer and his 
employees. Time spent by employees in 
preparation work before the opening and in 
cleaning up, etc. after closing hours shall 
be included in hours of work and the total 
shall not exceed 48 hours per week. Over- 
time at the rate of 90 cents per hour shall 
be paid any regular employee whose work is 
performed at any time except during regular 
working week. If he works on any of 4 
specified holidays he shall be allowed equal 
time off within 3 weeks. Two additional 
holidays shall be paid holidays as well as 
election days. Vacation with pay: each full 
time employee employed one year or more 
shall receive 12 working days or at the rate 
of one day for each month worked. 


Minimum rate of wages for floormen $169 
per month, and for tapmen $196 per month. 
Where extra help is employed the rate shall 
be 80 cents per hour for a minimum of 4 
hours. If employed a full week the monthly 
rate shall apply. 


Provision is made for sick leave, seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—THE Ciry oF SASKATOON 
AND THE FIREFIGHTERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 80. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year. Vacation with pay: all 
employees shall be entitled to 21 days per 
year after completing one year of service. 
Sick pay: employees shall be allowed sick 
pay at the regular rate for a reasonable 
time subject to the discretion of the City 
Commissioner. 


Monthly wage rates: firemen first 6 months 
$151, second 6 months $163.50, second year 
$173.50, third year $183.50, fourth year and 
thereafter $193.50; lieutenant $198.50; chief 
fire inspector, drill instructor $218.50; main- 
tenance man, motor mechanic, assistant fire 
alarm and_ police telegraph _ supervisor, 
captains $213.50; fire alarm and police tele- 
graph supervisor $236.75. A cost-of-living 
bonus of $8 per month shall be paid during 
the term of the agreement in addition to the 
foregoing salaries. 


Provision is made for superannuation, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec* 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of 3 new agreements, the repeal 
of another agreement, the correction of one 
agreement and the amendment of 8 other 
agreements. These include, in addition to 
those summarized below, the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at St. 
Jéréme, in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet, at Sorel, at St. 
Hyacinthe, at Joliette, at St. John’s and at 
Quebec, published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of June 25, which are the same as 
the amendment of the same date, summar- 
ized below, for building trades at Three 
Rivers. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for building trades at Quebec was 
published June 25. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for the uncorrugated 
paper box industry for the province and’ for 
the sash and door industry at Quebec were 
gazetted July 2, for garage and service 
station employees at Quebec, for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. MHyacinthe, for 
bakers and bakery salesmen at Three Rivers 
and for plumbers at Hull published July 9, 
for hairdressers at Montreal gazetted July 
16, for grocers and butchers at Joliette and 
for building trades at Montreal gazetted 
July 23. A request for a new agreement 
for bakers and bakery salesmen at Drum- 
mondville and in Drummond County was 
also published July 23. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and 1o amendments to it are given in the 
Laspour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
oe in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly since June, 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated July 7. and 
vazetted July 23, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., Oct., 
1947, p. 1473). 


Retait Fur Industry, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 15, and 
gazetted June 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1947, 
p. 1174; Sept., 1948, p. 992, and previous 
issues). The agreement as amended is to 
remain in effect until April 30, 1950, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction ‘ comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within a radius of 
50 miles from its limits. 


Hours: 40 per week except from September 
to December inclusive when 44 hours may be 
worked at regular rates; however, outside 
the Island of Montreal, 44 hours may be 
worked per week at the regular rates and 
48 hours from September to December 
inclusive. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half; 
an employee working on any of 8 specified 
holidays shall receive his regular rate plus 
time and one-half. These 8 holidays are 
paid holidays if not worked. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: from August 
1, 1949, cutters $1.58 and $1.36, operators 
$1.25 and $1.04, finishers $1.11 and 93 cents, 
blockers $1.01 and 77 cents, female operators 
and female finishers 99 cents and 81 cents, 
female coat closers $1.01, lining makers 92 
cents, finishing foreladies and female finishers 
who distribute work $1.03. All these rates 
include an increase of 4 cents per hour 
effective from August 1, 1949. Outside the 
Island of Montreal and in a town of less than 
25,000 population, the above minimum wage 
rates may be reduced by 15 per cent. Appren- 
tices (male and female) to receive minimum 
of 35 cents per hour during first 6 months 
to 60 cents during fifth 6 months; apprentice 
cutters from $1 during first 6 months to $1.25 
during sixth 6 months. 


Vacation: one week after one year’s ser- 
vice, two weeks per year after two years’ 
service. Vacation shall be taken between 
June 1 and August 31; but, upon the 
employee’s request with the employer’s con- 
sent, the Parity Committee may authorize 
another period. 

Apprenticeship: every employer working 
alone as a qualified worker in his shop is 
entitled to one apprentice; one apprentice 
is allowed for every 2 skilled workers 
employed. Apprenticeship period is 23 years 
except for apprentice cutters whose appren- 
ticeship is for three years. 

No contracting or subcontracting or piece 
work shall be permitted inside the factory 
of the employer. 
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Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


A correction of an Order in Council relat- 
ing to this industry (L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 
1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., p. 1247; Aug., 
1949, p. 988) was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of June 25. This correction 
provides that the minimum wage rate for 
electrical contractor (personal service) be 
$1.50 per hour in zone I, $1.30 in zone II, 
$1.25 in zone III and $1.20 in zone IV. 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated June 15, and 
gazetted June 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; Jan., 1948, p. 51, 
Aug., p. 873, and previous issues) by provid- 
ing that road operations carried out on 
behalf of any department of the Provincial 
Government, already governed by the Fair 
Wage Schedule, are not governed by the 
present agreement. 

Another Order in Council, dated July 7, 
and gazetted July 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry. Agree- 
ment as amended to remain in effect until 
June 1, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction includes the coun- 
ties of Maskinongé, St. Maurice, Laviolette, 
Champlain and Three Rivers, and is now 
divided into 3 zones, as follows: zone I, the 
cities of Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 
Shawinigan Falls, Grand’Mére and the town 
of La Tuque and all other municipalities of 
8,000 souls or more; zone II, the munici- 
palities of 3,000 but less than 8,000 souls; 
zone ITI, the municipalities of less than 3,000 
souls. However, employees residing in zones 
I and II and working in zones II and III 
shall be paid the rates provided for the zone 
where they live. 


Minimum wage rates: bricklayer, mason, 
plasterer $1.25 per hour in zone I, $1.15 in 
zone II and $1 in zone ITI for senior journey- 
man and 90 cents in the 3 zones for junior 
journeyman; carpenter-joiner $1.05 in zone I, 
95 cents in zone II and 90 cents in zone III 
for senior journeyman and 90 cents in zone I, 
80 cents in zones II and III for junior 
journeyman; painter 95 cents in zone I, 90 
cents in zone II, 85 cents in zone III for 
senior journeyman and 85 cents, 75 cents and 
70 cents for junior journeyman; electrician 
$1.05 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II and 90 
cents in zone III for senior journeymen and 
90 cents in zones I and II and 85 cents in 
zone III for junior journeyman; painter 
(spraying machine) $1.10 in zones I and II 
and $1 in zone III; paper hanger 95 cents in 
zone I, 90 cents in zone II, 85 cents in zone 
III; labourer 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents 
in zone JI, 60 cents in zone III; boiler 
fireman 90 cents in zone J, 80 cents in zone 
II and 70 cents in zone III; stationary 
engineman 95 cents in zone I, 85 cents in 
zone II, 75 cents in zone III; steam crane 
and elevator operator $1.05 in zone I, 95 
cents in zone II, 80 cents in zone III; gaso- 
line or electric crane and elevator operator 
85 cents in zone I, 80 cents in zone II, 70 
cents in zone III; compressor operator, mixer 
operator (with certificate) 95 cents in zone 
I, 85 cents in zone II, 70 cents in zone III; 
mixer operator (without certificate) 85 cents 
in zone I, 80 cents in zone II and 65 cents 
in zone III; millwright, machinist, black- 
smith $1 in zone I, 85 cents in zone II, 75 
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cents in zone III; marble layer $1.15 in zones 
I and II and 95 cents in zone III; tile layer 
$1.05 in zones I and II and 90 cents in zone 
III; terrazzo layer 95 cents in the 3 zones; 
terrazzo polisher (dry process) 90 cents in 
zones I and II and 70 cents in zone III; 
terrazzo polisher (wet process) 85 cents in 
zones I and II and 65 cents in zone III; 
lather 90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone II 
and 75 cents in zone III; cement finisher, 
joint pointer 95 cents in zone I, 85 cents in 
zone II and 80 cents in zone III; mortar 
maker, plaster pourer, hod carrier, celanite 
mixer 80 cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone II, 
60 cents in zone III; driller, rigger 85 cents 
in zone I, 75 cents in zone II, 70 cents in 
zone III; whitewasher 80 cents in zone I, 
70 cents in zone II, 65 cents in zone III; 
truck-driver 80 cents in zone I, 75 cents in 
zone II, 70 cents in zone III; horse driver 
75 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone II, 65 
cents in zone III; roofer (slate and tile) $1 
in zone I, 90 cents in zone II, 85 cents in 
zone III; roofer (composition) 90 cents in 
zone I, 80 cents in zone II, 75 cents in zone 
III; job watchman (maximum of 72 hours 
per week) 50 cents in the 3 zones. 


Apprentices: bricklayer, mason, plasterer 
(one apprentice allowed for every 3 journey- 
man) 55 cents per hour in the 3 zones in 
first year, 70 cents in second year, 90 cents 
in third year; electrician (one apprentice 
allowed for each journeyman) 50 cents in 
first year in the 3 zones, 55 cents in second 
year, 60 cents in third year, 70 cents in 
fourth year; painter, paperhanger, mill- 
wright, machinist, blacksmith, marble, tile, 
terrazzo and mosiac layer, cement finisher, 
jointer and white-washer (one apprentice 
allowed for every 3 journeymen) 45 cents in 
the 3 zones in first year, 55 cents in zone I, 
50 cents in zones II and III in second year, 
70 cents in the 3 zones in third year; car- 
penter-joiner (one apprentice allowed for 
every 3 journeymen) 45 cents in zone [ 
and 40 cents in zones II and III in first 
year, 60 cents in zone I and 55 cents in 
zones II and III in second year, 75 cents in 
zone I and 70 cents in zones II and III in 
third year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 7, and 
gazetted July 16, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between ten companies 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1739. The agreement applies to 
longshoremen loading and unloading ocean 
steamships in the Harbour of Quebec, and is 
to be in effect from July 16, 1949, to 
December 31, 1949, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
I. Loe oe pra. 


Overtime: work performed between 5 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. is payable at time and one-half; 
on Sundays and 4 specified holidays at double 
time. Work performed during any meal hour 
is payable at double the regular rate on 
week-days and at double time and one-half 
Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum wage rate: $1.30 per hour. For 
loading or unloading ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer, a differential of 35 cents per hour 
shall be paid; for loading or unloading: of 


other cargoes, specified in agreement, a 
differential of 15 cents per hour shall be paid. 

Men ordered out to work during the day 
shall receive a minimum of one hour’s pay 
at regular rate and during the night or on 
Sundays and holidays a minimum of 2 hours’ 
pay, whether put to work or not. 

Regulations in the agreement as to working 
conditions specify the number of men for 
gangs, the weight and size of slingloads, etc. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances which may arise. 


LONGSHOREMEN 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 9, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain shipping 
and stevedoring companies and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 375. The 
agreement applies to the  longshoremen 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
ocean steamships in the Harbour of _ Mont- 
real, and is to be in effect from July 9, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre, Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Aug., 
1947, p. 1175 and previous issues, with the 
following exceptions :— 


Minimum wage rates for all employees are 
increased 10 cents per hour for day work 
and 15 cents per hour for evening and night 
work, so that the minimum wage rates are 
now $1.40 per hour for day work and $2.10 
for evening and night work; $1.75 per hour 
for day work and $2.624 for evening and 
night work on ammonium nitrate fertilizer; 
$1.55 for day work and $2.324 for evening 
and night work on certain other cargoes 
specified in agreement. 


(OckAN NAVIGATION), 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 9, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain shipping 
and stevedoring companies and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 


1552. Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Agree- 
ment covers all fitting of ocean-going vessels 
lying in the Harbour of Montreal for grain 
and cattle and all woodwork in connection 
with the stevedoring gear, except where 
permanent gear men are employed. 

This agreement is similar to the ones 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABour GAZETTE, Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Sept., 
1947, p. 1308, and previous issues, with the 
following exceptions: 





Minimum wage rates for all employees are 
increased by 10 cents per hour for day work 
and 15 cents per hour for evening and night 
work, making the new minimum rates $1.40 
per hour for day work and $2.10 for evening 
and night work; $1.50 for day work and $2.25 
for evening and night work in holds of 
steamers in which bulk sulphur or bulk 
fertilizer has been stowed and where the old 
wood is being used; $1.75 for day work and 
$2.62 for evening and night work on ships 
where ammonium nitrate fertilizer is being 
or has been loaded; $1.55 for day work and 
$2.321 for evening and night work cleaning 
holds in which certain other cargoes, speci- 
fied in agreement, have been stowed. 


CHECKERS AND Coopers (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 9, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association. The agreement 
governs all checkers and coopers working on 
ocean-going vessels in the Harbour of Mont- 
real, and is to be in effect from July 9, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the ones 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Sept., 
1947, p. 1308, and previous issues, except that 
the minimum wage rates are increased from 
$1.20 to $1.30 per hour for day work and 
from $1.80 to $1.95 per hour for night work. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of June the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 194 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 72 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, pro- 
vide that “where, by provincial legislation, 
or by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are 
less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporations lee 6,647 $9 371,368.00 
Postma Oftices meee 16 302,407.58 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the 


Parliament of Canada and by the 


Alberta Legislature in 1949 


Both the Parliament of Canada and the Alberta Legislature 
liberalized certain social security benefits. 


The Parliament of Canada, which met on 
January 26, 1949, and prorogued on April 30, 
amended the Family Allowances Act and 
the Old Age Pensions Act. 


Emergency Powers 


The Continuation of Transitional Mea- 
sures Act, 1947, was amended to put 
forward the date of expiry of the Act to 
the sixtieth day after Parliament first meets 
in 1950, or March 31, 1950, whichever is 
the earlier. While the Act is in force, the 
Governor in Council may order that the 
Act continue in operation for a further 
period not exceeding one year. Continu- 
ance of price ceilings in effect March 25, 
1949, rental control, steel, timber and 
priorities control is made possible by the 
amendment. 


Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, “was 
amended in two respects. The provision 
which reduced the amount of monthly 
allowance to the fifth and subsequent 
children in a family of more than four was 
repealed. Irrespective of the size of the 
family, a child less than six years old now 
gets an allowance of $5 a month; six years 
or more but less than ten, $6; ten years 
or more but less than thirteen, $7; thirteen 
years or more but less than sixteen, $8. 
The other change authorizes payment of 
the allowance to an immigrant child who 
has been a resident of Canada for one year, 
instead of for three years, as previously. 
Both changes came into effect on April 1. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, in force from May 1, increased from 
$30 to $40 the basic monthly pension to 
which the Dominion Government con- 
tributes 75 per cent of the cost. The 
Province pays the remaining 25 per cent, 
together with administrative costs. 
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Oil and Gas Pipe Lines 


The Pipe Lines Act, given Royal Assent 
on April 30, provides for the control of 
interprovincial and international oil and gas 
pipe lines. This Act requires a company 
to obtain leave from the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to begin the construc- 
tion of a company pipe pine, and the plan 
must be approved by the Board. Permis- 
sion of the Board is also réquired for sell- 
ing, leasing or abandoning the operation of 
a company pipe line. 


Bills not Passed 


Three Bills to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were introduced but failed to pass. One 
Bill sought to provide for the revocable 
voluntary check-off of union dues by 
requiring an employer to grant this form 
of check-off upon request of a union 
certified as the bargaining agent. The 
second would have placed responsibility for 
enforcing the Act upon the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The third proposed to change 
the definition of “employee” to exclude, as 
at present, a manager or superintendent, 
but to include other persons who, in the 
opinion of the Board, exercise management 
functions or are employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to. labour 
relations. 


Alberta 


Little legislation of labour interest was 
passed by the Alberta Legislature during 
its session from February 17 to March 29. 
The special supplementary allowance paid 
by the Province to pension and mothers’ 
allowance recipients was increased. A 
second session of the Legislature which met 
from July 4 to July 7 dealt solely with 
legislation to provide more effective control 
over the transport of oil and natural gas. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A new section added to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act provides for an additional 


allowance of not more than $10 a month 
to be paid to each woman who is receiving 
or entitled to a mother’s allowance. The 
municipality, however, is not liable for any 
portion of the additional allowance which 
may now be granted. 

Heretofore, under the Act, 25 per cent 
of the allowance has been borne by the 
municipality and the remainder paid from 
provincial funds. By a further amendment, 
the liability of the municipality is now 
reduced to 20 per cent. 


Old Age Pensions 


By an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions (Supplementary Allowances) Act 
the supplementary allowance to old age or 
blind pensioners is raised from $7 to $10 
a month. 

The section of the Old Age Pensions Act 
which imposed on municipalities a liability 
to pay to the Provincial Treasurer 10 per 
cent of the cost of old age and blind 
pensions has been struck out. By the 
removal of this section, the Province will 
bear the full cost of old age and blind 
pensions. 


Steam Boilers 


The Boilers Act was amended to make 
the sections relating to pressure vessels 
applicable to liquefied petroleum gas 


containers. 
Hospitalization 
A new statute, the Public Welfare 


Assistance Act, empowers the Minister of 
Public Welfare to pay to each munici- 
pality, on application, a grant not exceed- 
ing 60 per cent of the amount paid by the 
municipality for the maintenance, including 
medical care and hospitalization, of each 
indigent person or ward of the Government 
who resides there. The municipality must 
pay to the Minister a proportionate share 
of all money recovered from indigents or 
wards of the Government or from their 
estates. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may enter into agreements with 
the Governor-General in Council or with 
the Government of any province with 
respect to the provision of health and 
welfare services. 

A new section was added to the Town 
and Village Act, to replace a section struck 
out in 1944, authorizing councils of towns 
and villages to pass by-laws fixing a 
minimum tax for hospital purposes. If a 
town or village council has entered into an 
agreement with an approved hospital and 
has levied. a special tax for purposes of the 
agreement, it may, with the approval of 
the Minister of Public Welfare, by by-law, 
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fix a minimum hospital tax to be paid by 
any resident of the town or village who is 
assessed on the assessment and tax roll. 

This tax may also be imposed, by by-law, 
with the approval of the Minister, on every 
employed person 21 years of age and over 
who has not been assessed on the assess- 
ment and tax roll and who has resided in 
the town or village for six months or more 
during any calendar year. However, where 
in any year a person has paid an equivalent 
tax to any other city, municipal district, 
improvement district, special area, town or 
village he shall not be liable to pay the tax 
imposed by the town or village where he 
resides. 

If a council has levied the tax on all 
assessed persons but not on employed 
unassessed residents, it may, by by-law, 
provide that any unassessed resident may 
enter into a contract with the council for 
hospital purposes upon voluntary payment 
of the amount fixed by by-law. 

Similar sections providing for a minimum 
tax for hospital services were added to the 
Improvement Districts Act and the Muni- 
cipal District Act. 


An amendment to the Calgary Charter 
empowers the city to formulate a hospital- 
ization scheme, compulsory on all resident 
rate payers and non-ratepayers to provide 
general ward hospital services including 
bed, board, and nursing, at a cost to the 
patient of $1 a day. The Council may 
levy and collect a mill rate tax on rate- 
payers and a tax on non-ratepayers over 21, 
sufficient to raise the money necessary to 
pay the balance of the cost of general ward 
hospital services provided to them and 
their dependants, over and above $1 a day. 
Employers may be required to deduct the 
tax from an employee’s pay and give it to 
the city. 

Before such a scheme is put into effect, 
it must be approved by a_ two-thirds 
majority vote of all residents over,21 who 
have resided in Calgary for at least three 
months. ; 


Miscellaneous 


As a result of the division, on Sisal af 
1949, of the Department of Lands, aie! 
Mines into two new departments, the 
Department of Lands and Forests and the 
Department of Mines and Minerals, the 
Minister responsible for the administration 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act is now 
to be. known :as the Minister of Mines and 


Minerals. The title of the Chief Inspector 
and the Chief Inspector of Mines: is 
changed throughout the Act» to . the 
Director of Mines. : 
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An amendment to the Vehicles and 
Highway Traffic Act exempts from the 
necessity of having a chauffeur’s licence 
farmers and their employees who drive or 
operate vehicles used principally for the 
transportation of the farmer’s property. 
Also exempted are owner-operators of 
commercial vehicles. 

An amendment to the Acts constituting 
the Edmonton Charter empowers the City 
Council to pass by-laws regulating the 
installation, maintenance or repair of gas 
piping, appliances, equipment and material 
for use in connection with natural, manu- 
factured or artificial gas within the city. 
The Council may now also establish a 
Board to fix and prescribe safety standards 
as to design, type, quality or workmanship 
and nature of material for the gas piping, 
appliances and equipment used within the 
city. 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


An amendment to the Town and Village 
Act enables town and village councils by 
by-law to provide for a contributory super- 
annuation or pension plan to any town or 
village employee upon his retirement. 
Gratuities may be granted, at the discre- 
tion of the council, in addition to or in 
leu of an annuity, to employees who have 
been in the service of the town or village 
for at least 15 (formerly 20) years and who 
are retiring through age or illness. The 
gratuity must not exceed the aggregate 
salary of the official for his last two years 
of service (formerly three years). 

An amendment to the School Act sets 
June 30 as the deadline for applications to 
be sent to the Minister of Education 
requesting him to refer a dispute or dis- 
agreement which has arisen between a 
school board and its teachers with respect 
to termination or cancellation of a contract 
to a Board of Reference. The previous 
limit was July 10. 


In Manitoba, the 1949 fair wage schedule fixes higher rates 


for most construction workers. 


Rules were laid down to 


govern the procedure of the Labour Relations Board under 
the new Labour Relations Act of New Brunswick. Regula- 
tions have been issued fixing maximum mothers’ allowances 
to be paid in Prince Edward Island. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Notice was given by the Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Board, gazetted July 15, and 
effective from January 1, 1949, that 
“employment by towns and villages” which 
is an industry to which the Act applies 
does not include secretaries, treasurers, and 
secretary-treasurers of villages who are 
employed part-time. 


British Columbia Health Act 


Effective October 1, 1949, new regula- 
tions for the sanitary control of the shell- 
fish industry, were approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council on July 4 
and gazetted July 7. The regulations lay 
down minimum standards of sanitation for 
the taking, storing, shucking, processing, 
packing, handling, transporting, shipping 
and selling of shell-fish. 

Shippers of shell stock and operators of 
shucking and packing plants must obtain 
from the Deputy Minister of Health 
certificates of compliance with the regula- 
tions before they may begin operations. 
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At the request of the Deputy Minister 
of Health or Medical Health Officer, any 
worker or applicant for employment as a 
shell-fish handler must be examined and 
questioned under the provisions of the 
Provincial Communicable Disease Regula- 
tions of British Columbia. A person known 
to be infected with or a carrier of a 
communicable disease or who has infected 
wounds on the exposed parts of his body 
must not be employed or permitted in a 
shucking and packing plant or allowed to 
handle shell-fish in any way. If the owner 
or manager suspects that a worker has 
contracted a communicable disease he must 
immediately notify the Medical Health 
Officer and exclude the employee from the 
workplace until action is taken. 

Lockers or separate rooms must be pro- 
vided for the storing of outer clothing. A 
clean apron or coat of washable or water- 
proof material, must be worn by all persons 
who handle shucked shell-fish. Finger cots, 
gloves, or shields for protecting the palm 
of the hand must be of clean, washable or 
waterproof material, bactericidally treated, 
and, when not in use, stored so that they 


will not become contaminated. Clean 
rubber gloves must be worn or hands must 
be washed immediately before handling of 
shucked shell-fish which have received their 
final washing. 

As regards working conditions, ample light 
to work by must be provided and where 
necessary, natural light must be supple- 
mented by artificial light. Light intensity 
of not less than five foot-candles must be 
maintained on all working surfaces while 
the employees are at work. Working rooms 
must be heated when necessary, and venti- 
lated so that the work may be done safely 
and efficiently without impairing health. All 
openings must be screened or other means 
provided to keep out flies. There must be 
clean and adequate toilet facilities, conven- 
iently located, but not opening into any 
packing or shucking room, and an adequate 
number of wash basins with hot and cold 
running water located where their use by 
employees can readily be checked. A 
supply of soap and individual disposable 
towels must be maintained and signs must 
be posted in the toilet rooms directing the 
workers to wash their hands thoroughly. 
The common use of a towel is prohibited. 

To ensure compliance with these regula- 
tions the management must appoint a 
supervisor. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours prescribed for certain 
public and private construction works in 
Manitoba (Reg. 21/49) was gazetted on 
April 23 and will be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950. 

“Public Work” applies to work under 
contract between the Munister of Public 
Works and an employer and includes 
construction, remodelling, demolition or the 
repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and to a highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction work where the work 
is done outside the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District. 

“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
applies to the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing of 
any building or construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, irre- 


spective of the number of contracts made, 
in any city or town with a population 
exceeding 2,000, or in any other part of the 
province to which the Act may be extended 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council pro- 
vided that the total cost of such work 
exceeds $100. Maintenance work done by 
a regular maintenance staff on any property 
under the immediate control of the owner, 
tenant or occupant is not included where 
the work is not undertaken with the inten- 
tion of selling or renting the property. 

A reduction in the maximum weekly 
hours from 44 to 40 is noted in this year’s 
schedule in the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District Area for shinglers and terrazzo 
layers. 

In other areas the weekly maximum hours 
have been reduced from 48 te 44 for brick- 
layers, bridge and structural steel and iron 
workers, carpenters and millwrights, marble 
setters, plasterers, shinglers, stonemasons 
and tile setters of clay product tile and 
vitrolite glass. 

The minimum hourly rates have been 
raised by from 5 to 20 cents for all classes 
except lathers other than metal, watchmen, 
and watchmen and flagmen on public roads 
and bridge works. The rates for these 
classes are unchanged. The increase in 
most cases is 5 cents an hour. Rates have 
been set for the first time for helpers to 
journeymen in the plumbing and _ pipe- 
fitting industry. 

The provision that time worked in excess 
of the hours listed in the schedule must 
be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half and ordinary work on Sundays at 
double time remains unchanged. 

A 1948 amendment to the Vacations with 
Pay Act provided for a stamp system of 
holiday pay credits of two per cent of 
wages for seasonal construction workers in 
Greater Winnipeg (L.G., 1948, p. 14381). 
Firms using the stamp system and closing 
down for a “vacation week”, under an 
arrangement between the Winnipeg 
Builders’ Exchange and the Building Trades 
Council covering the week July 25-30, are 
not obliged to give the notices to employees 
and to the Manitoba Labour Board 
required by the Act before a plant. shut- 
down. 

The schedule follows :— 
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Work” and on “Public Works”, as described herein: 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 
'The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1949, on “Private 





. Asbestos Workers— 


H OO 


conr G&G or 


5 TEC KIS ViGre okra te ae irk een: Temes ae © 


. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers. 
»OCarpenters and Millwriehtannn. «ance ee 


. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor 
. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 


. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight).. 
. Building Labourers— 


. Lathers— 


= Hinolewn FLOOr Layers: ccnea arse ait 
» Marble Setterakea:.. so aeean Alan + wee ee 
iastic Floor imettlemengta «see ees ren ae 
. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Fimishers........... 
. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers............ 
. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construc- 










Occupation 


(3) pJOUTNEV Nena ae ae cele ea ees ae ele 
(5) let Class iimprovetss: + ..c ee ateestie ser 
(ena Clase lMiprovers..cc reste Corie 


Subject to existing agreement between the 
Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ 
Union. 


Subject to existing agreement between the 
Builders’ Exchange and Carpenters’ Union, 
Local 343. 


ATEAIODS ek cee te ates ore ee re eer 


jOUTNEYVINEN). osc. lee +e het rae Sears 


(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta, tile and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar and 
electrical installations and equipment....... 

(ob) General Buildine Labourers:.... 0.4. .0..- 


Cay Metal tel om motiernceate souk a eee are ees 
(bh) Other tian Metalcs. sieecetecones seine 


tion— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
of three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capa- 
city or over, or operating drop hammer pile 
drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive 
DOWEL Aare Ae A ee dad tere, ieee eee 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or of single drum, 
used in handling building material, or steam 
shovels and draglines not specified in ‘‘A”’ 
hereof; irrespective of motive power......... 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in “‘A”’ or 
‘*B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if 
the operation of same necessitates a licensed 
engineer under the provisions of ‘“The Steam 
Boiler Act’’ or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in ¢caissons, or 
trenching machines or bull dozers over size 
D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
DOWELIA foc ee are nae ee ae ee 
ClassD: Men firing boilers of machines classi- 
fied in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof or assisting 
engineers in charge of same.............<.-: 
ClassE: Operators operating concrete mixers 
over 3 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and 
including size D4 or equivalent; irrespective 
OU MOtIVe: POWelet- ena ons Seat ees 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, 
‘B”’ or “‘C”’hereof, of a type usually operated 
byislilied.tabourers.. chs eee 
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A—Greater Winnipeg 


Water District Area for 


B—Other than Area 


Described 


in ONY 


Private Work, and for} (Applies to private work 
Gov’t Work, Winnipeg | when population exceeds 


and Radius of 30 Miles 


—s 


Rit Wage 
Rate Mini- 


.30 


.25 


15 


.90 


.90 


.80 


Hours, 
Maximum 
per week 


2,000) 
Basic Wage 

1s Hours, 
pag eee Maximum 
ie per week 
1,25 48 
1.05 48 
85 48 
1.45 44 
1.30 44 
de20 44 
.90 48 
1725 48 
1.46 44 
.85 48 
.70 48 
P25 48 
1.00 48 
0 48 
i230 44 
ni 48 
.85 48 
1205 48 
L210 48 
1.05 48 
1.00 48 
.80 48 
.80 48 
.70 48 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE—Con. 


2 EE ee 





A—Greater Winnipeg B—Other than Area 
Water District Area for} Described in ‘A”’ 

Private Work, and for| (Applies to private work 
Gov’t Work, Winnipeg | when population exceeds 








and Radius of 30 Miles 2,000). 
Basic Wage Basic Wage 
Rate Maini- eee Rate Mini- ee 
wacmeees Seema aie Cp 
Occupation hour Pee hour be Ae 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glazi- 
OT ee eI ee orate Rae SA releaele’ 120) 40 1215 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters............... tee 40 20 48 
VME LASLOLOLS Reet Retr ere  re oas pecker eres racers 1.60 40 1.45 44 
18. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
RTC USULS rec nad tts di te wit we, wean ne cee Sra 1 sas 40 1.30 44 
HEC POLS a iets Sictt susta teers PE waiaichigss oat eis Ee .95 40 .85 44 
19. Roofers— 
PANO Tiandlerseon. uecpiaas aoe setae 6 6 or .85 48 .80 48 
20. Sewer Construction Work— 
(ay dcalseOn. WOrkens-e).. sone weet ace .95 48 .90 48 
Cs) Lin DOUFETE: . em hides fact ta os dhia ahaa ae oikes Gaz 15 48 0 48 
CO) CP IpOe Lay CLS iia su tiae o conunece ans ouareteto ae 4 .90 48 .89 48 
Cielainnel lens pera nieces city tine tarot) ae 90 48 .85 48 
Pie heet VetAls WOr KOS. 00% «>. sto aan seen ow raiee es 1.10 44 Te05 48 
PUI LOT SAO each tae A 5 tala Mic Bins Mocs seagate 1.10 40 1.00 44 
DME SUOTECUCURT OI oe nce Cnn OF eae Vie ieee Da eee 1.424 44 1.323 48 
SAMS COUMCTIASOISs Ria rakl fiers rs ores AR EN ee nrots 1.60 40 1.45 44 
25. Terrazzo Workers— 
Sy MEERA Oe en Rete SERINE Ore er ae 1.20 40 1.20 48 
(De Machine Mubbers (TV). cr. onary ore: .90 48 85 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet)........2....5..5.: .80 48 Py (3) 48 
26. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and 
ANGUVICTOMLOITIOSe) O hicew elas are eeny ties acs Aes 150) 40 teas 44 
27. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile). 1205 40 .90 48 
298. Timber and Crib Men working on grain eleva- 
tors or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work”’ on grain 
elevators, or rough timber work on bridges..... .95 48 .95 48 
29. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
Gonstmuction WOrk ONLY). e2s cos vc ck es cece a5 85 48 .80 48 
SUVA LCLIITI OL yous sini an de chee eels. © sue Demet me tte GO Tee Aas, Monta ate iecbaresc ed aot leee wae er eearer stone 


All residents of Greater Winnipeg hired to work in the country on building shall be paid the Zone 
A rate except where other definite arrangements are made. 


PUBLIC ROADS AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, 1949, on Public Works outside of the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction 
work where a contract has been entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 


EE es 
ee eeeSe0cwaa——rr—- 


Basic Wage 
Occupation Rate Hours 
Minimum | Maximum 
Per hour Per week 





PAP rree Antes ALCL MAM S sro eirt ag haute einterelca Pa ch oa oo AU ia Set velecishs sieves cla jane eax LE 48 
Asphaltic Ou Distributor Drivers: . 9. ccngies 665 os ee cs ctsor seme aan nels ee .80 48 
Blade Grader (12 H,P..and over) Operators.) 226 ccs. cae yawn els feces a's .80 48 
C Lepyay 2 ALDEN 1B 8 ee bah OA eA er ene ie RI Sea Res PIER as 48 
Peneralere Aver OCTALOL sre cue les ie hb iors oan grat eas wRayel Oo ¢ SeHgLE Neen ees due 0B 1.00 48 
racline, shovel and ‘Crane Operators... o2 264 2a oo maiegie se Seer e he Sate gs oes TG 48 
levator ATSC Rr OPeracOle. davee age seit cleyaieivud oraloita ticvcre ereias lounge. suauedein, © Comioyoxesnesn ee .80 48 
Finvineer es tatlOnavy: OLGE ccc. 6 far Oe ein rst sayaie nie sie ae slaps ieielin elie @Piayeia grein anole .90 48 
ris ctntoe cea eee as toe Pee SEU Si kis. Umar iohat aistew moa eiapel as 10 48 
MG OER AtL OMA DEFALGT Sane <2.evan iat oe nae ole oa oaaisleisis be alee, s One = once oben .80 48 
Roller Operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels...............0eseeee reece ees .85 48 
Seraperang Bull Dozer, Operator... ios oscccwns + sea0cseeee sens AN Sine eae Ne Hee .95 48 
Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator..............¢.ccceeseeeceeeeeees .75 48 
SIpcrerriaet Goren eee Ran cs wena in eons the tere alee ebsusieg, nae ae tarehntah Ua adp. a eee aie"s 4 .65 48 
Pea iMisiers ANC We WO. ELOPed: 1 CAM Sars ofc so tients Wise w oo tore rete re Secesrace wien 078 90 48 
Pea mictare Otc. H OUP ELOUEO l CALS orner hei Acieie + © Besa auelst ue sie Giana sonia, © 9.0.0! TLD 48 
Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only 

Rr ereCUILGC) iets tie tears oe eee tes alata piolerelate Galnca stain ale slepaie «(3"= > 85 48 
moractor Operator. o0 hop. drawbar OT OVER a aie 6 cose fo cena He ee ee cen cee .80 48 
iractor Operator, under. 50 bipadrawDal. naw e. iee occ cfe Gee neces eee ces 70 48 
BUTTE MLE ES OES ee et Ne Pe ri os okra teeta scsi nna ec Seeley alSihe asia 3.6. ¥, lay abel} >: 316 ay 45) 48 
Duar AMPATICL LG OTIVATI On, ete oe ote ce cals ekle dace inte esos Sota e ay eis 60 


Manitoba Special Assistance 
To Old Age And Blind 
Pensioners Act 


Regulations (19/49) have been issued 
under an Act, in force from March 1, 1949, 
to provide special assistance to municipali- 
ties for old age and blind pensioners (L.G., 
Aug., p. 000). The Act provides for special 
payments to pensioners, in addition to their 
regular pension, the amount in each case 
to be determined by the amount of outside 
income over and above the _ pension. 
Specifically, the special assistance to be 
paid is to equal one-half the amount by 
which $480 exceeds the sum of the pension 
and other income. In the case of an 
unmarried person, “other income” means his 
income, apart from his pension, as that 
income is calculated under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Canada). The regulations 
stipulate that unmarried person includes a 
widow, widower, divorced person or a 
married person who, in the opinion of the 
Board, is living apart from his spouse. 

A pensioner may receive special assis- 
tance during temporary absence from the 
Province for a period up to but not more 
than 30 days. Special assistance must not 
be paid for any period during which pay- 
ment of pension is suspended. 

Where payment of special assistance has 
been made in error, the Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Board must withhold 
further payment until the amount withheld 
is equal to the amount paid to which the 
pensioner was not entitled. 

In the event of the death of the 
pensioner, the special assistance payable for 
the part of the month up to and including 
the date of death may be paid on behalf of 
the estate of the deceased to such person 
as the Board may direct. 

If the pensioner becomes incapacitated or 
the Board considers that he is using or is 
likely to use his special assistance for a 
purpose other than his own benefit, the 
Board may pay the whole or any part of 
the special assistance to a trustee appointed 
by the Board who may be required to give 
an account to the Board of the money 
handled by him on behalf of the pensioner. 

The Board must keep records of receipts 
and expenditures and do whatever is neces- 
sary for the proper operation of the scheme. 


New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act 


A new Labour Relations Act was passed 
by the New Brunswick Legislature in 1949 
and became effective on July 1. Rules to 
govern the procedure of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board were approved by an Order in 
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Council made on July 8, gazetted July 20. 
Similar to the Rules of Procedure of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 57), the New Brunswick rules relate 
to those matters which fall within the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Board, 
including applications for the granting of 
certification as bargaining agent, applica- 
tions for the prescription of provisions for 
the final settlement of differences concern- 
ing the meaning or violation of collective 
agreements, complaints alleging failure to 
bargain collectively which may be referred 
to the Board by the Minister, and applica- 
tions to the Board for consent to prosecute 
parties alleged to have committed offences 
under the Act. 


Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The regulations under the above Act 
which provided for the establishment of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board Super- 
annuation Plan (L.G., 1947, p. 1025) were 
amended by O. Reg. 121/49, made on June 
20, gazetted July 16, with reference to 
Board contributions to the pension fund and 
to certain alternative forms of pension 
which a member may elect to take instead 
of the pension otherwise payable under the 
Plan. 


Prince Edward Island 
Mothers’ Allowances Act 


General regulations have been made 
under the new Mothers’ Allowances Act of 
Prince Edward Island by an Order in 
Council of June 17, gazetted July 2. 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1949, pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance to 
a mother who has in her care one or more 
children under 16 years of age and who is 
a widow, or the wife of a man who is 
totally and permanently disabled or a 
patient in a Provincial hospital or who has 
deserted her at least two years prior to 
her application for an allowance. An allow- 
ance may also be paid to a foster mother 
caring for one or more children if either 
or both parents are dead, disabled or in a 
Provincial hospital. 

The regulations provide for a maximum 
allowance of $25 a month for a mother and 
one child and $5 a month for each addi- 
tional child with a total family maximum 
of $50 a month. The allowances are to be 
paid monthly by cheque between the 25th 
and the last day of the month. 

An allowance will not be paid to a mother 
who owns real estate in the Province exceed- 
ing the value of $2,000 or personal property 
other than household furnishings, cash or 


liquid securities worth more than $1,000, or 
who has cash or liquid securities in excess 
of $1,000. Further, allowances will not be 
paid to a mother who is entitled to com- 
pensation as a widow under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or who is entitled to a 
pension under the Pension Acts of Canada 
either for herself or for her dependent 
children. 

The form of application for an allowance 
is prescribed in the regulations. The birth 
certificate of each child on whose behalf 
application is made together with the 
death certificate of the parent or parents, 
where applicable, must accompany each 
application. 

Investigators who are appointed under 
Section 5 of the Act must secure informa- 
tion required by the Director respecting 
applicants, confer with and advise mothers 
receiving allowances and make any reports 
which may be necessary. 


Saskatchewan 
Health Services Act 


By an Order in Council (O.C. 1230/49) 
made on June 28, gazetted July 8, persons 
who, at the beginning of a calendar year 
are included in a class of persons desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council as being persons for whom the 
Minister of Public Health may pay part, 
or the whole of the cost of providing health 


services, will be exempt from the personal 
tax levied in the health region, municipality 
or local improvement district in which they 
are residing, and also from the benefits of 
the Act. The Health Services Planning 
Commission, however, is empowered to 
enter into agreements with Regional Boards 
for the provision of certain health services 
to such class of persons. Those who are 
excluded during the calendar year may be 
required to pay a pro rata tax for the 
balance of the year. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Salary Negotiation Act 


Regulations under the Teachers’ Salary 
Negotiation Act, 1949, were made by an 
Order in Council (O.C. 1117/49) on June 7, 
gazetted June 30. These lay down further 
details of procedure and prescribe the forms 
to be used in the administration of the Act 
which provides for collective bargaining 
between teachers and boards of school 
trustees. 

Where a board and a group of teachers 
have failed to agree on a salary schedule 
the Board of Conciliation to which the 
dispute is referred must in its award set 
out a salary schedule for each. class of 
teachers employed by the board. 

Other provisions deal with the remunera- 
tion of Conciliation Boards, hearings and 
the publication of their reports. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B. 393 (September 22, 1948.) 


MatTERIAL FActs OF CASE: 


The claimant, married, 51 years of age, 
was employed as a hotel chambermaid in 
a small town (population 571) in Western 
Canada from August 16, 1946 to April 30, 
1948, on which latter date she voluntarily 
left because “(she) wanted Sundays off 
and (her employer) wouldn’t make other 
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arrangements”. Her hours of work were 
from 9.00 a.m. until noon every day except 
Sunday when she worked from 1.00 p.m. 
until 3.00 or 3.30 p.m. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks under section 41 (1) of 
the Act, on the ground that she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause. 

The Insurance Officer’s decision was 
unanimously reversed by the Court of 
Referees, which was of the opinion that 
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the claimant had gone a sufficiently long 
time without the normal one day off each 
week usually available to an employed per- 
son and was entitled to leave her employ- 
ment when this was denied her. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION: 


According to her own statement, the 
claimant voluntarily left her employment. 
The question therefore to decide is whether 
she has shown just cause for having done so. 

The only reason given by the claimant 
for having left her employment with the 
BWM ort gre ial hotel was that she did not want 
to work on Sunday. 

Sunday work, as stated by the Insurance 
Officer in his submission to me, is not 
unusual in many occupations and particu- 
larly in the occupation followed by the 
claimant. There is no indication “that her 
objection was because of religious scruples”, 
and, according to the evidence, the terms 
of her employment did not contravene 
Provincial Labour Regulations. Finally, 
being employed on a part-time basis, her 
time was her own, if she chose, every after- 
noon from Monday through Friday andi she 
had twenty-four hours period rest from 
Saturday noon to Sunday noon. It is to be 
noted that she worked for approximately 
two years under such conditions. 

Since the claimant has restricted her 
availability for work to her home town 
which has a small population, she should 
have realized the difficulty she might 
experience in finding another position. 
Instead of leaving suitable employment and 
throwing herself on to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, she should have sought 
during her time off, the type of work she 
desired. 

For these reasons and in accordance with 
the principles which have been laid down 
in previous decisions, the claimant. has not 
shown just cause within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act for having volun- 
tarily left her employment. She is there- 
fore disqualified for a period of six weeks 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her. 


Held that the claimant who ceased to be 
engaged in business on her own account 
did not come within the scope of Section 
41 (1) of the Act which deals inter alia, 
with the question of voluntarily leaving 
employment.—CU-B. 443 (May 25, 
1949.) 


MaArtTerIAL Facts oF Cass: 


The claimant, married, 40 years of age, 
owned and operated a retail candy store 
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in a large Ontario City from October 16, 
1945 until about the middle of April, 1948. 
A few weeks later she filed a claim for 
benefit and subsequently made the follow- 
ing statement to the Local Office. 


I received a very reasonable offer for 
the store and accepted same. The long 
hours (9 a.m. to 11 p.m.) 6 days a week 
were beginning to get me down so when 
I received the above offer I sold the 
store. A young couple bought it and did 
not need my help to run it after a couple 
of weeks. Store was sold 17 April, ’48. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks under Section 41 (1) 
of the Act on the ground that the claimant 
had voluntarily left her employment without 
just. cause which decision was unanimously 
upheld by a Court of Referees. The 
Chairman of the Court of Referees granted 
permission to the claimant to appeal to the 
Umpire on the following grounds:— 


In order (that) it be decided whether 
voluntarily leaving self-employment comes 
within the scope of Section 41 (1) of the 
UIA. 


DECISION: 


I have carefully studied the question 
asked by the Chairman of the Court of 
Referees. 

Without entering into the controversial 
point as to whether the term “employ- 
ment”, which is found in Section 41 (1) of 
the Act is broad enough to include self- 
employment, I do not consider that the 
Legislator ever intended that the matter of 
‘Gust cause” should be raised in relation to 
the case of a person who voluntarily ceases 
to be engaged in business on his own 
account. 

The choice of deciding whether or not 
one should give up a business in which 
one is self-employed is, in my opinion, a 
prerogative of the individual which should 
not be infringed upon. 

It may be contended that an insured 
person, who relinquishes a business in which 
he became engaged on his own account 
after having voluntarily left employment as 
a wage-earner, does not come within the 
scope of the Act until he is restored to his 
former status of employee by again per- 
forming services as an employee for an 
employer. This contention is dissipated 
however by the fact that Section 28 (3) (c) 
of the Act gives to insured persons who 
were engaged in business on their own 
account during “any period” falling within 
the two years immediately preceding the 
commencement date of their benefit year 
and who cannot show, for those two years, 


the 180 contributions required by the First 
Statutory Condition, the benefit of an 
extension of the said two years by such 
period of business engagement. Therefore, 
when the claimant in this case, after having 
ceased to be self-employed, registered for 


employment and made herself available for 
work, she automatically restored herself to ° 
her former status of an employee. 

For these reasons, the decision of the 
Court of Referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the claimant is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


June, 1949* 


According to the monthly report prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, a total of 53,114 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit was filed 
in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during June, 1949, 
compared with 63,692 in May and 39,644 
in June, 1948. Since, however, 8,331 of the 
claims registered in June, 1949, 11,017 of 
those in May and 8,101 in June last year 
were revised: claims (that is, reconsidera- 
tions of existing claims), initial and renewal 
claims, representing mainly new cases of 
recorded unemployment among insured 
persons, numbered 44,783 in June, 52,675 
in May and 31,543 in June, 1948. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at June 30, totalled 80,391 
(55,945 male and 24,446 female) as against 


95,832 (69,132 male and 26,700 female)~ at >= 


May 31, and 56,509 (36,917 male and 19,592 
female) at June 30, 1948. At one point in 
time, these figures represent the number of 
insured persons who are known to have 
separated from their former employment 
and are on claim. At the same time there 
were 14,834 (10,907 male and 3,927 female) 
“other claims” on the live unemployment 
register at June 30, 1949, compared with 
19,529 (15,874 male and 3,655 female) at 
May 31, and 5,111 (3,918 male and 1,193 
female) at June 30 last year. “Other 
claims” are largely short-time claims, that 
is, those filed by insured persons who have 
been put on short time at their places of 
employment. 

In Table E-6, claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register at June 30 are classified 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously on the register since the 
most recent initial or renewal claim was 
filed. A few days of employment, sickness 
or non-availability that do not interfere 
with a claimant’s regular reporting to the 
office, are not considered as breaking a con- 
tinuous period on the register. Sundays 
and regular statutory holidays are not 
counted and an initial claim that imme- 
diately follows the termination of a 
claimant’s immediately preceding benefit 
year is ignored. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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During June, 1949, 55,011 claims were 
disposed of at adjudicating centres, includ- 
ing 369 special requests not granted (that 
is, requests for dependency rate of benefit, 
antedating, extension of the two-year period . 
and cancellation of a benefit year) and 929 
claims referred to courts of referees and the 
umpire for further consideration. Of the 
remaining 53,713, in which the main con- 
sideration was entitlement to benefit, 42,080 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
11,633 not entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons as given by adjudicating 
officers for non-entitlement to benefit were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 3,804 cases, “voluntarily left - 
employment without just cause” 3,018 cases, 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 1,581 cases, “not 
capable of and not available for work” 911 


“CaSeSe 


A total of 111,811 persons received one or 
more benefit payments during June, 1949, 
amounting to $4,113,254 for 1,855,753 days 
of compensated unemployment compared 
with 150,747 persons paid $5,511,185 for 
2.474.080 compensated days in May and 
75,767 persons paid $2,599,716 for 1,350,735 
compensated days during June, 1948. Thus 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 16:6 days in June, 1949, 
16-4 days in May and 17-8 days in June 
last year. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $36.79 in June, 
1949, $36.56 in May and $34.31 in June, 
1948. The average amount of benefit paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
$2.22 in June, 1949, $2.28 in May and $1.92 
in June last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending June 30, 1949 showed 
3.233,935 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 165,344 since May 31, 1949. 

As at June 30, 1949, 218,946 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
2,108 since May 31, 1949. 
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Amendment to 
Contribution Regulations 


Order in Council P.C. 3291, dated July 6, 
1949, confirmed an amendment made by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in the Contribution Regulations on June 3, 
1949. 

Under subsection (1) of Section 6 of the 
Contribution Regulations, employers of one 
or more insurable employees are required 
to maintain certain records including, 
among others, the name and address of all 
employees, the insurance number of insur- 
able employees, the actual days on which 
work is done and the number of such days 
by pay periods, the gross remuneration pay- 
able to each employee by pay periods and 
deductions from such gross remuneration 
for the purpose of unemployment insurance 
contributions. These records are essential 
for the purpose of determining contribu- 
tions payable in respect of insurable 
employees. 

When an auditor encounters records 
which do not permit him to determine the 
contributions payable for any insurable 
employees, the records are said to be 
inadequate and under subsection (2) of 


Section 6 of the above Regulations, the 
auditor may determine the amount of con- 
tributions payable on the basis of three per 
cent of the wages paid to those employees 
for whom the records are inadequate and 
where the records are also inadequate for 
the purpose of determining the wages paid, 
the auditor may estimate such wages. 

Before the recent amendment, the sub- 
section provided that contributions payable 
were to be calculated on the basis of three 
per cent of all insurable employees regard- 
less of whether records were adequate for 
some of them. In practice it has been 
found that in most cases an employer’s 
records are adequate for at least some of 
his employees. Accordingly, the revision 
provides that contributions payable in 
respect of insurable employees for whom 
records are adequate will henceforth be 
calculated in the usual way and contribu- 
tions payable in respect of insurable 
employees for whom records are inadequate 
will be determined on the basis of three per 
cent of the total remuneration paid or 
payable to them alone. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1948° 


Some 144 establishments, employing 43,700 workers, are covered 
mm this analysis of the Electrical Products Industry. Collective 
agreements in writing were reported by 65 establishments, 


affecting 84 per cent of the wage-earners. 


The five-day week 


was reported by 123 of the establishments which employed 96 


per cent of the workers. 


In almost every case, time and one- 


half was paid for overtime during the work week and on Sunday 
while double tume and double time and one-half were more 
common for holiday work. Almost all the establishments 
reported giving a two-week paid vacation, usually after five 


years of service. 


Srxty-erght per cent of the workers were in 


establishments observing and paying for eight statutory holidays. 


In analyzing the Electrical Products In- 
dustry, the material is divided into two 
parts, Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 
and Radio Sets and Parts. 

The index numbers of wage rates shown 
below, based on 1939 rates, are calculated 
on rates in both the Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus Industry and in Radio Sets 
and Parts. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
Ey aed 100.0 oa 
ROLO eee tetas et 105.6 5.6 
ANION tthe Vy cate es 12322 16.7 
REE DA Ss Al ot Se aang 13537 8.5 
Ms el r heeii. 2 & ao se 149.2 11.6 
BAA ve ME aie Ltrs Srech 's 154.1 3.0 
LOAD Meer idea 156.8 1.8 
BOAO MES aos 618% 169.1 7.8 
DA Tere toy ted Sides 195.5 15.6 
Es eae 225.6 15.4 


These industries showed considerable in- 
creases each year from 1939, except during 
1944 and 1945 where little change was indi- 
cated. By 1948, rates had increased 125°6 
per cent over comparable rates in 1939. 


Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus Industry 


Included in this category are establish- 
ments manufacturing heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment; refrigerators, 
vacuums and other electrical household 
appliances; and miscellaneous electrical 
equipment. 





*The information in this article was prepared. 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked 
to report their straight-time wage or salary rates. 
or the average straight-time earnings for workers: 
on piecework for the last pay period preceding. 
October 1, as well as certain working conditions 
within their establishments. In the tables on 
wage rates, the averages shown are for selected 
representative occupations in each industry. The 
predominant ranges of rates include approximately 
the middle 80 per cent of the workers in each 
occupation in order to exclude extremely high and 
low rates and at the same time to show the 
ranges which contain the rates for the majority of 
workers. The averages, however, include all the 
workers in the occupation. 

Comparable 1948 information on the Pulp and 
Paper and Paper Box Industries appeared in the 
June Labour Gazette; on the Brewery and Tobacco 
Products Industries in the July issue; and on the 
Printing and Publishing Industries in the August 
issue, 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen's Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 


In analyzing this industry, returns from 
120 establishments were used, with all but 
nine establishments located in Ontario and 
Quebec (Table I). There were 31,000 wage-- 
earners and 7,600 office workers employed 
in these establishments during the survey 
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period. Working conditions dealt with here 
do not include information on _ office 
workers. 
Although 70 of the 120 establishments 
employed less than 100 workers each, they 
included only ten per cent of the total 
number of workers. Five establishments, 
employing over 1,000 workers each 
accounted for 42 per cent of the total. 


Collective Agreements.—Of{ the 120 
establishments covered, 55 reported having 
collective agreements in writing, affecting 
87 per cent of the total number of workers. 

The most prominent unions were the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO-CCL) and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). There 
were 9,600 employees in 13 establishments 
which reported having agreements with 
associations of employees. 


Wage Rates, Table II.—Average wage 
rates in the manufacture of Electrical 
‘Machinery and Apparatus in 1948 were 11 
to 16 cents per hour higher than in 1947. 
In six of the occupations shown in the table 
‘the increase was 12 cents over 1947. The 
average rate for labourers rose by 9 cents 
per hour in Quebec and 11 cents in Ontario; 
the Canada averages for female assemblers 
and coil winders in this industry were 14 
and 16 cents per hour higher respectively. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
Table III.—Ninety-seven per cent of the 
workers were in the 102 establishments 
reporting a five-day week of 40 to 48 hours. 
Twenty-three of the establishments and 31 
per cent of the workers were on a five-day, 
40-hour week. 

Most common hours throughout the in- 
dustry were 40 and 45, with 60 per cent of 
the workers on either schedule. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IV.— 
Time and one-half was the rate reported 
paid for overtime worked during the week 











in all but a few instances. This same rate 
applied in the majority of cases for Sunday 


_ work, although in 26 establishments a rate 


of double time was reported. 

The 21 establishments reporting a rate of 
double time and one-half for work on 
observed statutory holidays employed 43 
per cent of the wage-earners; another 38 
per cent were in the 42 establishments 
giving double time. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—A\\ the 
establishments reported giving an initial 
vacation of at least one week with pay 
after one year or less of service and seven 
establishments reported an initial vacation 
of two weeks after one to four years of 
service. 

One week was the maximum vacation in - 
26 establishments employing 1,600 wage- 
earners. The remainder gave a vacation of 
two weeks after one to ten years of service 
with the exception of one establishment 
requiring 25 years and 34 establishments 
reported giving an extra provision of three 
weeks after ten to 25 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table VI.—Holidays 
reported observed ranged from two to 15 
and those paid for varied between one and 
15. All establishments observed some holi- 
days and all but 18 establishments employ- 
ing 1,500 workers, reported paying for some 
or all of the holidays observed. 

The most common number of holidays 
observed and paid for were eight with 35 
establishments employing 68 per cent of the 
workers reporting this policy. 


Shift Work, Table VII.—Nine per cent 
of the workers were reported on the second 
and, third shift operations in 32 establish- 
ments. Wage differentials ranged between 
five and ten cents per hour with a few 
establishments reporting a ten per cent 
differential. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


INDUSTRY, 1948 








; Prairie* | British 
—- Canada | Quebec | Ontario | Provinces} Columbia 
Number of Establishments..................0- 120 28 83 4 5 
Employees— 
Wage Earners: 
Wale ce eee ee ee re eee 23,520 5,768 17,448 104 205 
Females da. ois cco aoe. Soe oe 7,587 2,199 5,291 9 
Otal. cr. care eae Phones Sieitz 7,967 22,739 198 208 
Office: Eemployees.c. i see seteree res eres coe 7,607 2,627 4,884 42 54 
Othe Rye ukens ear nate ee eae 38,719 10, 594 27,623 240 262 
Pte |e 
# Includes one establishment in Manitoba and three in®Alberta. : 
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TABLE IT.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 
APPARATUS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 








Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate} Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Assemblers, Male 
ye ee te ee na rei ge REIS te aR OP tet I Becerra Te a LFA(OS IE] epee ieee 
Cyne Dee Wy Oneren FON Ly ae versus cee retake oe tiene aden 'x device « orkaeye s ane nteret 1.04 .80—1.26 
OFA a Tone ay) Car ett TURES Bie Ne pot Re te eet dara ae een a Lt a eer! 1.10 85—1.39 
ERGOT ON GO a IE ENS retest Re Tore a or ae econ teeta a i tega hss RS Bp an Site, 1.04 83—1.27 
ribs Colum Dida ce. wes «| oe ok ReMi t wagers See eae real ena Ue ohare 1.15 1.08—1.18 
Assemblers, Female 
(Ss ee ee I eG fy TR EE oe Ea oo AE EADS Lr ale OA Ul a sheamecee ie tenes 
CIUOME Ce NLGULPCAILOMLY) aie tee a ete | eat albns a ny beste vi adit on sepa eye 91 .70—1.21 
CASES Soh a beak ote ae SUR UN We aie Lh aie 2 Ao Ue ny ee Ro 84 .65—.98 
AD SV OLE RET Meteo hee ten, Pinlane an 2 1k ie ak Re Oe Pe eee ER eaten at aioe a £87 . 68—.98 
Buffers and Polishers 
(CENTGYG HR Seats CAIN St TB Re ul Sees Ss Ag ARE ts 8 een le re rae Dees Do ESO 1s pepe ee 
Quebee (Montreal Only) scmecantes tins 0 done «Gate co nokia acres ake 92 .73—1.18 
OTE ALTO ee ee eee ete ae ee Mires fetes ed WIM w es Lis ers Doty a tuehtehaya fe eeohc tet tea eo 1.05 .70—1.37 
Aa yNanan ia’, ac deen cant clay omen nN eee lin ened ce ick Or ER Are TIMES NE RRS ESTEE EM NIUM Ree aia 1.10 91—1.34 
Coil Winders, Male 
(CANS Fors Pires Sop nee ee re ee ne eS ROCHE nes eer Ree ome ar LTT Feo apace ue 
(reper Moutreabonry sans pier ee rear el eee ce aes eites Sakis os 1.02 .80—1.15 
OMG ATION ee ee Aang re ain nt ee aire on Rie neg ah ene 1.13 .94—1.34 
Ea aR CEG, Ne MEP OI ghar aR NSS Aisi TOR died ho GEM OUR TORE: SGU ip ie Re Viki .90—1.30 
Coil Winders, Female 
rite es ert oe Ae ee tt Ca as 6) 2) are Ie CR Se Deeds eee Pi Aa ea ee ee 
Chie bec wl Ou trea! OMLy mates ciate erie cramer. omtNas Sich acesr dace Sie sidearm atetens .97 .62—1.35 
(Oise RIS cs ek oe er ee Sep me a ee ran) 1 Leena Sie Ome! eye me oe ee ener 87 .73—1.05 
OLON COMP ee TC ee ec ate ane en Wate Relay 5 di .87 70—1.07 
Inspectors 
GTA ce Ne eRe Eevee CeO ee wets S6ie re Live) Sails shes ASTIN Suds BG OIA RN, s 1 OQ see a ares 
Muepoe. (MONTEEAL ONIW i na ondeees Rae none Aina aie ee cae dete e ads 1.04 .90—1.19 
(BYVAL WTS UO Bl once A NORS apenry, Wr akan eek Ms toe CUS Ae FP Es US aOR eee ie a Teg .94—1.30 
EOL ON GOna te ne eet Rae Peet ene SO hye a Wala od Au aCe iL. Ue .95—1.29 
Labourers 
Gh ECTVEGCl AE Mart OR etn Pete Be ee Ne OE r a, cites Sie oh RG Oh BA, ayalidatebe aie esela 405 586-4 [eux aneseret 
Gyebec. CNLOntreal ONLY) s2lsiscum ier Sansa cc ee See ince sapere wer .79 .65— .87 
ONEATIC ee ee ae em Be eset race hock th udarcte ala imei ats .89 .80— .98 
FTE OTOL Oe eed Ae age tary Meee fee MMs BA yds iS 8 he BP On a igs .89 80— .99 
Machine Operators 
CO ALS EL A te ea ee en MN okt, craks MONE OREM Sleds Ache cassis ine ge 1S TOR et Oe oa 
Oe DecrONL Ontos Rye) oleae rah eya pence ors fa vie) Sao te eins wiv entuinulsinla: aise sees 1.04 .77—1.30 
On anton eee de Pe AC a Ee en Ral AAS Conte cane ahs Ee 1.14 .90—1.38 
EARLS: Lee ET taper ere neces He aN plement des PN et ioe oraPonra a Perees 1.09 .85—1.33 
Machinists 
AS TAC) a Saran | RRR Beate eet ain ava, oo, pce ai sth vans ¢ 8 ae Ee j Waal Weg agra eran ot mes 
Gucbece WLontrealonly water aes ake a ce eave SG eae via Se es oe 1.09 .85—1.27 
CONT LX" Cee Ee tas, NE RN cats EF URE Sd Bee a eee Ge 1.18 .95—1.36 
ROT ODUONE Ae wien y fp ee gs rt rl che ES ee ee See se Seer te tak 1.16 .91—1.36 
British olii ka eee rarer cere ck eereeere peur ee oreitere tea er teen al cnn 1.24 1.13—1.30 
Packers and Shippers 
AU a eee ean cites Tee EA et, BG a nail eee 6 hae POS a. Eelncwcs en rene 
Oe bec \Moncres leony ) ott ci tc ne eins ae aig teens ola dss .95 .80—1.06 
ONCALIO Re eee Tee ee: ce hassteeAc Mallat ether cs eca NemEK Get Guetiols fafsi's Oye .99 .81—1.13 
FOTOD LOMA eee ee Ee era a eID ete TE ing tk MMAR eter Ba icy .96 77—1.09 
IB ritisheG@ oli 1a eee ee eR Sey area Seek gee sescion ce eine .98 96—1.08 
Platers 
SO Al ease ee MRE SI el Crete hE BA Ae Monge hoa moshaf a eto oee, bSlaie ame wie ern TO4e ete eer ee 
Cuebees(MLOULTeal Olly ) saitecee te Gk wks Soe tate an tes ear acetate ees owe .99 .64—1.23 
CREAT IO ieee ae ee rea cra RUG Ea rend AAs nk oe fo a he aara th 1.05 .75—1.38 
PROTON TOR ee ee Rr re eeu an Ree ure ta ieracee 1.02 .83—1.29 
Sheet Metal Workers 
CRT Wy ae os ae Oy SR SE asa EOS OR ER nA Sr Ue Ne ee PEER TeOien tee oe 
Pie DEeet MLONULECA OILY). aes Aan damea epe te ikea ee Wa nate be wi ssh oace ered .93 .87—1.00 
COTa Vea fa pea 6S sey ag eae iby Mat nA Liege eligi Rt oe eC ree ira NLD, Nong AE pi a aoe a Oe re gee 1.08 .80—1.40 
BE OT ON LOR ce ee Ea te met meee re nonce eri aies Siaial ol cin obs oN 1.13 .81—1.40 
Toolmakers 
CSREES Wil, settee Bs cee Pe AA © ACE Gaye NC BEI eer I LG eee ns ee Pare A 32 ae eee ere yee 
UE WOCHONLOUCECA OILY) deme cate tn aed NES os he tare Ge ej eaten saltae OMe ots 1.30 1.07—1.52 
EU Ge ee eee ee en Ls Ease RAR A ere ews Gib etd aes & add deco 1.10—1.53 
FOTO LOM Nee eee ey te Pears) ae Ie ey eae ie So EO her ay shane Lous 1.08—1.53 
Tei ERECTOR Sel Weed 800 Nach OPN Reet coe 5 oh SR Ah hth nec. ey On Rane More ORR = en Ne 1.41 1.36—1.48 


Cee ee ES a a a Se a aera ea 
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TABLE I1.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Se ee ee — ee 
ee 











Canada Quebec Ontario anions baa Ps 
Standard Weekly Hours 
Estab- | work. | Estab | work. | Estab | work. | Bstab-| work | HithP-| Work- 
ments on ments ly ments lg ments ee ments ore 

On a Five-Day Week 
A (Ree ee Rete erecta a ete 23 9, 587 4} 5,654 14 |, 3,673 1 69 4 191 
Over 40 and under 44......... 21 6, 928 3 168 15 6,631 3 1 ZO GIS A tere ate eerie ae 
7 ie ie oh RRC AS 142) 233, 6263 | Kee ee pero bE Se eees Ph 10a Cae eae at (i anes crstaol Ic act occalibSo mame 
7 Utes doe aes copes Lk hag? Dia seg Ber IE eh lest 9g 1,362 24 TOTO mets cetces eek meneame als caeen ciel Meee Vases 
AT and Alesse doesent 4 309 1 94 3 DATS lee cee etal Maa aes tere ower src esa Aout 
ASS tae Nee etiracnier sore 7 441 2 242 5 IO (epee a IES enh (en, aes locaton 
*LOtal se, canercuierstrsietee 102 | 30,072 19 | 7,520 75 | 22,168 4 198 4 191 

On a Six-Day Week 
ADPandAgtendchecietiedes 2 oll 1 10 1 OTA Say cc hota Anes Gl ean eniocens ll Ret 
© SPAR AL S20 searecppee otae 6 203 2 147 3 B90) he ae ener | aan ae 1 17, 
AGmand. 47... 2 oeasciee see ss 3 Pally) 1 73 2 144 eo eaek Ears oo. ee ee cama 
AGO ELS TN an iva ae 7 583 5 217 Hi 366) |e eee At eee I eieee inal Meme meee 
OUAL I, ce deretoran eet 18 1,040 9 447 8 iV {ith eens Soehs| Coo iere aE 1 17 

All Establishments 

ZA Seda Peed hs AR ae ea 23 Ov osa 4) 5,654 Aa leeonGne 1 69 4 191 
Over 40 and under 44......... 23 6, 965 4 178 16 6, 658 3 1298 Pee oe emer s 
BaD hy AUED gate Carne AN 20 | 3,829 2D 147 AWhel| BHAT es cediyal ado ons 17 
Raed Wlass Bok de a AL 33 9,181 9 1,362 24 Te SOI | ORs Sh ft cyl a naenon tara harass oleae | et reer as 
Over 45 and under 48......... 7 526 2 167 5 Sa cc ene | eee eee | ee eee ll eaeecsters 
Fi AAR CER AOL Wee erm 14 1,024 a 459 7 E(t ee eee Rol Pe erent Ices niche ntsc ick oge 
TOUaAl ae tenet oes 20M eodepule 28 7,967 SBelez2. 189 4 198 5 208 


TABLE IV.-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1948 


a ee 
SSO Saas 0 oon —_.0.00(0(0(0 OoOoOTw«w«w—o—m—=—' 


After Daily Hours 




















Only ce 2 
Weekly unday Holidays 
geal to Saturday Hours 
Overtime Rates of Pay y 
Estab- _ | Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
Hish- di eOhe | ich gil Crab Lisaeeo lato cg elisa Wore iilish ihe 
ments ments S ments rs ments . ments 8 

Total Establishments and 69 | 18,1738 69 | 18,1738 51 | 12,939 120 | 31,112 120M eo lev 

Workers 
Time and One-Half (1) 

Cangas ia seeee ehce eee 51 | 17,109 AGRE imezol 51 | 12,939 63 | 25,606 32(2) 4,349 
Quebecsui. .aostecioas «cee © 15 1,482 14 1,476 12 6, 442 10 | 6,078 6 417 
Ontario sce ween cee 30 | 15,309 29 | 15,437 37 6,473 51 | 19,463 24 3, 848 
Prairie Provinces........... 2 125 9) 125 1 9 2 1 69 
British Columbiat....:...- 4 193 4 193 1 RBH eee Ne ccc Aces 1 15 

Double Time 

(Coarse a ee Bee Be aoe Aa oes are iL ee cree tegec tee earer tae || ect Bear aemiaun (creye seareeee’| cpsueerenene Ploy || 53, (0% 42 11,784 
(@yits| os Ue eeN Bane oneris ens one |berberic ol borane (tare oo dol lasoiaoob<dtllbon cs aosifoice oH acts 12 1,510 e/ 7,089 
Omtarion 208. Pages eetian ce en athe eckewovn lheucee: atelo ict et teeeay eles fall seeveteuacenes alll Mipenerstetonal lla Mewararec ets 8 1, 248 20 4,493 
Prairie ILO VANCES oe ee lac a ae ee lL ete cetera lc tevorspsecte itt | tense teeetove | s Games RM | otsustareetste 1 69 1 9 
British Colivm bia hse 5 sccx es | Rete et ieee choterees | tae cima cte ie chadens elated anetne eaeetell bere aan. 5 208 4 193 
Double Time and One-Half 

(Operate 1s (cheer ic) ae Cor ee emg a a Gn Nd ee ee Ine rel Gi aettie NG fo Ceo o Gen lines Gom.clloe oo diac 21(8)} 13,225 
AIG Soko ania cOveombatcn lpnaee ool (gnotpand Pann codslloomotood|gonanoo soc dooce (gros cios loa sion’ 1 266 
OMT ALIO eee arte ee cece Move ako ecteara [thee saree llecoyete chentare | evereve, Skaeiell aim sie tere tes o ie leo etemrskewe tl creas cue. stan} le -ore rarer teas 20 12,959 

No Premium Pay (4) 
Ganga terete en ones see 18 1,064 20 O42 a Se, tae, Al eee oil 2,471 25 1,754 





9 


(1) One establishment reported paying time and one-quarter for the first three hours and five establishments reported 
double time after the first three or four hours of overtime during the work week. 

(2) One establishment paid time and one-quarter for the first six hours of overtime. 

(3) One establishment reported paying double time-for three of the eight holidays observed. 

(4) Includes establishments paying regular rates or reporting no overtime policy. 
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TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1948 


NE —————— 
Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 


















Length of Service Required 


Estab- Work: Estab- Work: Estab- Works Estab- 

















lish- lish- lish- lish- 
ments SEs ments gt ments a ments 
No Specified Time 
@SNAGA ect ace ce ee ae ees 4 OSA ie Senet Peo. eas stoteceta 1 SD uiWekeetatooes |cete te sees 
Quebec erences cree 1 1 | Deeg eae rey Seah lll Seer. el | arene cts cael | atitesoa a revel atsteye reeks 
OntariOvecc occekiekice woes: Bi} DO (Sah piee: mesn li tee o Arges ee 1 SD cll eee Reve tect Oearayeracarer® 
Under One Year 
Ganadaene ee cee enero 6 Lie tliat os aothonall is ean eee 2 BOT A ot a iaeercte arene 
Quebecr cst, coves cis eher 1 re dl eee we Gare b cated Pentre = Covina sak) Wee mcr cine eZ. 
Ontariow ease cc votes see 5 (Uppal se oa rete Si 2 EAD had ae el Lak Gea Geto mars | Shvetcess ec 
One Year 
G@anadae- eee cic cee ee weiss 103 | 24,520 5 789 23 1,076 4 
UGDEC Tea eee ieee nies 24 3, 362 2 45 6 30 2 
Ontanloneretac mace teas 70 | 20, 752 3 744 15 692 2 
iPrarrie lero VINCeS eters 4 LO SR epee eye ah lente scars 1 4a ameter ckasevacome ll eckesaie cere oeeerte sie 
British Columbia.......... 5 D0) Sa Pearce ereeeee wore 1 Dee eae eee creek tates te raat hetese | tse scoreless 
Two to Four Years 
GE TEKG ys, Sinan Se GORA OO cl Boao Sites (arn chock ctor 2 1G ie ore sere eateries 13 
eee heres ch seal he SAMO ee pia atam (ety wean leone sien [anise che Prem recs LSS almieree 4 
(@ihicha aye wea erent oll Douce om Get eer cera 2 LSU ee eco ersleraieeteccist: 7 
Jp de vonminGle ts ucodauouslldsodorodlanc doaou|Sonsobodlconwooe a jeunoo sda le 550 ox J 
lsyakatlald OIINIOe oy Anos Gonnlaobecoesl|sotuseonlleccndcodl somes on) joobro pos lor pio. 1 
Five Years (3) 
(CEiRDGEs con edanscdacdobecsodltuchbeodlsocsoccc] Bodouced ipponoooa| pups boey | aamiooor 36 
Pe eee eee een = as acres otolond leon overnite Pious | ole Wieberaris [rial car ale kes ie gee 6 
(Onue sll Abia eo ne ou Gono babar aloes ne aide ne ecG dl em ome.ct lori ncceral eauicruc.csG 21 
Beanie |Dgohialiteesh nos ocaoddllomancaoclbuoocoud|osbomonullovdoo0cgleoonoodal ic Oo Db coGe 1 
(Rts, OMNES ols ons aballocoococulenucdcallanrocoog l>ouaapeolloopaboud||occmmo cs 2 
Ten Years (?) 
(CAGE ob |e Satan Oe Nee od ond Pewan ee silo moon od laconnotd loud cacas lo mcecona simone gee 6 
Dicer ee a losis ots ge eae in ceueines bees ev eal d| sng eierecere dine a5" nis 2 
(Ov NotGL, - oo one one SA ao o Heo SOU E Suroailln. cc Rh Sebo! (recor 0 bi cto Ola Giel arsrome acs cake eke cio 3 
Eyeteela(Clolkinen| ores, «osha ocullacestincellane aeeon laocta Gal men ane! jecocud On pacha 1 
Fifteen to Twenty-Five Years(*) 
(SMOG, oka > cacuppucgssaad sosleaneoh cadlindon coc lpeoocenulloouacood|ley somo ol lpaonnDb. il 
ye Oe tesa kere sin erste og nus sie arcteranars See i wh tctey’ sil leusyo“s 1c vue) Painsatn stale [2.08 ah ate etaferershe ll Se au 8 Sie 
(OVATE Te oslo eke BS pe urgieneicietst teed (ages oer HH Bolas aula eeietisecae lee earrcioral Perth ticeorotol I okictcacicin 1 
janie IRON aangcecacdllaadoneod|louedopouloasceoonlls ponooaulpccpcnsalpsocouddluinnnT5s ole Gn spn on 
Total Establishments and 
WoOrkere seep iete ere cise e's 113 | 30,205 i 907 26 1,605 60 














(1) Includes one establishment with a service requirement of six years. 

(2) Includes one establishment with a service requirement of nine years. 

(3) Includes four establishments requiring 15 years; 12 establishments 20 years, seven establishments 21 years 
and ten establishments 25 years. 


TABLE VI._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1948 


eas oom 














: Number of Holidays Observed, by 
Establishments Total 
Days : Establish- opera 
ti 


Fay hl 6 oe | Soro tole 


| ee ee 





Establishments Paying For: 








I TELONCERo heb duoconbouedaacddanbooosoons dcarauondne||b.000llapool |aocrllasoc 2 3 1 6 251 

DEN LAY Book wer at carnelian bare ttr ba Waa ack webteebee torn ara linens [ee wist hobs S bie seid « Sule 1 6 469 

3 CCT aE ae Rete DR erat, Ate A en Meas Peep atlas sees g4| Swot sts) | avai e¥ah(tanenasll elevere 1 slp hs, eee aero 2 161 

4 SSRIS WAS ee nas catene tcea te rote cee te hoists er eiosyarsiaiers OE |i eeemeal |) Sebel vee WRAL heceh ras Poth cers 8 561 

5 Ee PA ihe UN Se thei, he eee tet Amat alle scale [sees 1 Se OAS cate 9 1,715 

6 cc Pe ya RMU eRe Ae A rater a Pee Tea eee aieicoie's exe | stedecelll crete lel ia) sues 10 2 OL Aaa se. 21 3,798 

7 FO Ne Oe I aR att Bb Glcicro TCR ote o orc ICID og GU CIRC Gy |S iced Ineo orraecl [ae Oc: 11 Oe Dee 12 1,219 

8 SE a ae Oe nto Grd hr OE LOD) Dingo ain ocean: lane lpreorn ieiricros eatiowsl ogc 35 1 36 21,405 

Am er i ek ce ee ky, er NTa. St nllee Shenae alinwe given lmes aieed 1 1 32 

US Sa ee YUE Oe ee) ee er irerah est Reno ete Piers (eee Crees Ce 1 1 6 
Total Establishments Paying For One or More Holidays....}....| 2 | 1 | 12 | 21 | 61 5 102 29,617 
Total Establishments Not Paying For Holidays............ toed eee it i) 18 |) 1 18 1,495 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays...............-- Pee sit LAE og ah TO 6 120 31,112 





Sick Leave with Pay.—Provision for paid 
sick leave was reported by 48 of the 120 
establishments which employed 58 per cent 
of the total wage-earners. In 33 estab- 
lishments, employing 55 per cent of the 
workers, group insurance or mutual benefit 
schemes were in effect and the remaining 


Radio Sets and Parts 
Industry 


In analyzing working conditions in this 
industry, returns from 20 establishments in 
Ontario and four in Quebec were used. The 
distribution of employees in these estab- 
lishments were as follows:— 


a Quebec Ontario 
Wage-Earners: 

LG wet. ck eee ee gk 702 1205 
Hemaies. o-st. eee 350 1,246 
Totaleveasoakee O52 2,541 

Office Employees...... 638 767 
Total Employees.. 1,690 3,308 


The information in this article pertains 
to wage-earners only. 


ten establishments reported varying condi- 
tions covering sick leave with pay such as 
limited, dependent on length of service or 
at management’s discretion, in special cases 
or to old employees, a certain number of 
days per year or half pay for so many days, 
or after a stipulated length of service. 


Thirteen of the establishments, employ- 
ing 15 per cent of the wage-earners, had 
less than 100 workers each and 42 per cent 
of the wage-earners covered were in three 
establishments employing more than 400 
workers each. 

Ten of the establishments reported 44 
per cent of the total number of workers 
covered by collective agreements in writ- 
ing. In six of these establishments the 
workers were covered by agreements with 
employees’ associations. The only union 
reported was the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL). 

Wage Rates, Table VIII.—In this indus- 
try average wage rates in 1948 were, for 
most occupations, 10 to 15 cents per hour 
higher than the 1947 levels. A large pro- 
portion of the assemblers are women and 





TABLE VII.—SHIFT WORK IN THE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
INDUSTRY, SHOWING WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIALS, 1948 





Wage Rate Differential 


Total Number of Plant Workers.................. 
No Differential 
RANGA eae Oe oe eters ete al) eta RR era a 
CUGDEEH tie. ee eh, ee ee 
ORCATIO SES. ee ee eee ee ee nee es 
Five Cents Per Hour 
anad a 2. cess poh eee Ma lee oe ee ee 
ONGAVIO: Fore Pree AES ak Ns een 
Prairie Provinces. ee ee 
British Columbia. 7 ee 


Siz Cents Per Hour 
Canada: (Ontario Only)... sori eee ee ene 


Seven Cents Per Hour 
Gansda (Ontario:Only) ei. he eee eee 


Hight and Ten Cents Per Hour 
Canada (Qntario Only) -s2:.ccuss eee Cee ae 


Ten Per Cent 
Qushece at eve eet alee ce ae ceo em ek 


Two-shift Three-Shift 
Operation Operation Total 
oe Workers on 
2nd Shift | 2nd Shift 3rd Shift {Shift Work 
Workers Workers Workers 
1,254 542 992 2,788 
51 4 4 59 
16 Vere e eae Tee es 16 
35 4 4 43 
343 444 59 846 
322 444 59 825 
14 ESAS eae nel ae Recs eee 14 
1a Pee ee CR eee z 
633 O00 Silte ete oe 723 
GN al eee raises 833 888 
Dae Ce eee ae 92 124 
140 4 4 148 
LD MT ere cathe nce tae eer 45 
95 4 4 103 
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their wage increases over 1947 amounted to 
seven cents per hour in Quebec and 11 
cents in Ontario. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
Table IX.—Weekly hours ranged between 


More than half the establishments employ- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the wage-earners, 
reported paying double time for overtime 
on holidays and two establishments reported 
a rate of double time and one-half for 


holiday work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XI.—AI| the 
establishments reported giving an initial 
vacation of at least one week after no more 
than one year of service. 

The maximum vacation was one week in 
only three establishments and in the 
remainder, a vacation of two weeks was 
reported after a service of up to five years. 
Seven establishments, employing 53 per cent 
of the workers, also gave three weeks after 
15 to 25 years of service. 


40 and 464 with 94 per cent of the workers 
located in 21 of the 24 establishments on 
a five-day week. Twenty-four per cent of 
the workers were on a five-day, 40-hour 
week and another 36 per cent worked five 
days and 45 hours per week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table X.—Time 
and one-half was the only reported rate 
providing premium pay for overtime worked 
during the week. Double time was most 
common for work on Sundays, although 
time and one-half was also fairly common. 





TABLE VIIL—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE RADIO SETS AND PARTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 





a 





Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate} Rates per 





per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Assemblers, Male 

Be CL ele Se te ae at ES ares ic incasd Ataiaiencostaer s/t es tgs Seca whe OO ener, cere ces 
CTS DECr(OLOMULTCAL ONT V0) nae ce ne eg reise ata i shisha ase’ oray elelonen sets irri .88 .70—1.08 
CTRL EO RO EE eM eae es eee EDR hn ating can h pies Wkesiblis ease boop uma Tecene 94 .75—1.31 
BCT ier ee sete cae cate eet Pa en ial ck cn led eneae Riccar ree nals al acolea aS adele’ .96 83—1.31 

Assemblers, Female 
CA ae Re em aa on, SENS ae eee one ios ee wie Pre ceee At tia rei ae tea tare 
PSHE Cc COLOULTEAL ONLY) See a peeminee ne eet eee eles Racain shsleleral niece enaieteleus 81 57—1.03 
CO TVs a Cre ht eee ie pA ane cre cess cee OES te FE Se al ond nual wes inte ar andre owe Rens a0 60— .94 
SLOT OTA Ue ee Gad old acs acs ahs, Shi chavaye bale Sue ieuens Serer .83 67— .94 

Inspectors, Male 
CATs Rites Sa arate eae We ere ai A Ls om Phen AOL ane See ay ae eae mee en OR eee 
Ce DOCU MUONLTGAL ONY) tac ose aint a acre sierra oa vio vi sie Gots gro aie eee sleyese le = 1.02 85—1.18 
CAE Oe nr Ea FEE ental Giaiiorss dara Bveveteis,8 pus BVSals weg: .96 83—1.10 
FUSER CCS ee ete eh os eed Late aah ets deat ect Roaret a siela re Slate mi saeco bien" .97 838—1.10 
Inspectors, Female 
RUT ACL Lorre aE, WEE OR, Fo WN ons se terete Baia se tlaeee Os stoias Siar eiteag Liaw as shiasete LO Anes bo aes eee 
PUEDES UMLONETCAL Oly) seme cs ctertrectpngunaie cscs nt ste ere Suen s Bea nala one a shshe mY 838— .93 
CT CALTO Se EER oe aie I ae a as Weeeh due ai pia Cann De ¥ cngis eles e seus ie 80 62— .93 
SP OPOTI LO eee Be eek eee FE, Abe sarre Enter ce ft as, sas) oan tlors tor ai ese ei aasiainiole ae 87 75— .93 
Machinists 

A AL ee TE ee og PE rea ty SLM, roa gte es CA Se de « stemaeine shelere 1 Pe Da va 
Ele bee MLOutT Gaon y.) fans foe te irk ee ices oe eng fie arene sass Giese missense soot 1.26 1.13—1.38 
CON ALOT er Pree BL Cr ee Oe hens os Pe state Sine, Segaeveye cle gisteress 1.18 .90—1.41 
SLOT ENS CORE eee IL Cate re oe aw is ec ahrlh iad Chai dic cash atn Blais oacels 1226 1.15—1,41 

Shippers and Packers 
Ce ALA ee Oe Pea pte Bek ek nee eta ac ehh Ga en cao le Weeemaaee ss ie) Pee ee eon 
Cniebee CNLOnereal Only) tye ner ieite wo odes Wrote hele dae ware hare caeielg a’ .97 88—1.05 
CUTE AT AO eee adie ewe ee Saltese «PEt eis ors iste, slosh: Bevo Dayelal’ o'6 .98 83—1.15 
PROV OUULO sere eree Ie Nee Pe We Ee hae Sie Poincare slate sisi sre bree stees .99 83—1.17 

Testers 
Oe ASC ee he ety COUP ent PA anni hel to Les aaah Sin G aa aieled is x we wel D20snet es eee ae 
Pirie pecc(MLOnLTeal ONLY Ve caciey i acie epee reicarae s t1aie che 55 Seip evelin @ eleicielie «esas 1.10 .89—1.28 
ONE ALLO ae Une SEE Se) ah sieaial apet oles whiotel chiara ren etete tole se aperaC eat 1.05 83—1.29 
SROFONEO oe Ee ey ee Vee Fae ee tine salare mntaeM aaa ses 1.14 94—1.55 
Toolmakers 

TAG) ee ee ea a mip Me Foe kB rn ERCP EG c! NSS 'y Sos Vis sa bke: Sr SaMe were id 12495 Pe een eee 
Brae Docr CM Ontreal OUly te tcc (tore ce ale ae se sets 24's Sled eisroie'vintp eles 1.55 1.40—1.63 
Ontario POLrOnLOrODIV.,) a. fe veetat aac aes coe ee eas vals Shire qd oree ee 6 1.35 1.16—1.58 





Statutory Holidays, Table XII.—All the leave with pay to those over 50 years of age 
establishments reported observing between who have been in the company’s employ five 
six and 11 statutory holidays and 20 of the years. 

24 establishments paid for four to eight of . ; a 
those observed. In 11 cases, pieane 63 Shif f Work. Shift work was negligible 
per cent of the workers, eight holidays were 1 this industry during the 1948 survey 
reported both observed and paid for. period. A total of 41 workers in three 

SichuLeavelitithibar —cimacoth eat. establishments were reported on second or 

lishments employing 20 per cent of the third shift, 20 workers on second shift 


workers, reported either group insurance or Yecelving a wage differential of SIX cents 
mutual benefit plans in effect for their wage- per hour and four on third shift getting an 
earners or, in one case, reported giving sick _eight-cent differential. 








TABLE IX.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
RADIO SETS AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1948 





Canada Quebec Ontario 
Standard Weekly Hours eon Wiagkern Salen arlene Leena Werle 
On a Five-Day Week 
YL ARE oct RS een Cob ERO: 8 875 1 328 7 547 
Over 40)and under 44)... ...420cee. 4 O08 Fails Seen ae eee 4 558 
21 A DS oY eR DN INE PT 3 ly tah Vamsi rg | an oe FON * 654 
1S Ae ee ies Cee Le ee 6 L297 Z 702 4 595 
LOGAL bee ee cde ted ee eee 21 3,384 3 1,030 18 2,354 
On a Siz-Day Week 
pF een ee ere Eee ere ae 2 LS 7s (SAE See none | 2 187 
COR co Ae ES so Nh Ee ee il 22, 1 DOR chk Beet ae: Cer eaeree fe 
OPAL ahha las veths tae i ona teas 3 209 1 22 2 187 


TABLE X.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1948 








After Daily Only After 
Hours Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region __ Mon. to Sat. 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
fiahe 4] WOU siahay (oho Tish.) Os arena 
ments ments ments 8 ments 
Total Establishments and Workers............. 17) 3,241 7 352 24 8,593 24 3, 593 
Time and One-Half 
Gana dats ste c an ee ee eRe hee 14 | 2,992 if 352 6 | 1,030 8 694 
Quebee.=, a aes eRe Pe eee 2 963 1 2d A) Seats ote | aad eae |e ke | 
OONTATIO‘N. Poe en en Sa en eee 12 2,029 6 330 6 1,030 8 694 
Double Time 
Giana cave ncny Shed ae ra erctiaes tage th even Men nen) ner ote soem eed | een oe 11 1, 945 13@) 2,343 
MUG D Ear, dasa er ois inmate h ain at Hae eA ye Setart |e ener, Ut eer edna | Soe age 4 1,052 1,052 
CON EATIO NS, SecJe hee oe MEE Pett Pete LA ES ecole | Ue adie | eke. ba 8: || eae ne if 893 9 1,291 
Double Time and One-Half 
Canada (Ontario only jac. ou) ¢ ase ev Bates o ties eccdl oraren died be Co Ee Al SR eee ese ee ee 2 537 
No Premium Pay (2) 
CATIA sana cease ene OTe cc Eee ee ea 3 OIA be errata bof a 618 1 19 


_@) One establishment, reported observing 11 holidays and paying for six, while two others observed six and eight 
holidays, paying for four in each case. Overtime rates were double time in all cases where observed holidays were 
pe ee and in those where no payment was made, the overtime rate was time and one-half in one case and regular in 

e others. 
(?) Includes establishments paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE XI.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1948 





Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
One Week One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 


Length of Service Required 





Kstab- Work- Estab- Work- Estab- Work- Estab- Work- 





lish- lish- lish- lish- 
ments oS ments er ments ofS ments oe 
No Specified Time 
@anagean(Ontarioionlyyhascce eset s teae 3 (4) LOG aeanas | kere meek 1 Nl leaps aa Pe eel hele is rat 
One Year 

(CEN IVifo Fp ea ee ee a rel ae ic reir Enea aan am 21(2)| 3,484 3(3) 104 2 Titel ley A Aeta OC cio nian 
SIs Oe{08,85 Oa CAAA AG HO SOU GAIUS THO nD OBE cous 4 1,052 2 SO emperor tell snore eas eerste cree latete cereus 
Ontario ee es ee irons ae eicloeuce ny eae oe 17 | 2,432 1 15 2 Sites ieee aaa wel hea totes 

Five Years (4) 

(OPTED 3 on tis ge tracalet or atitia o Bee B On OPE ATO UL Carl Ie CRO a oie OS (ear caal IEeraeart ne ib L220 La eepe ects |e erasers 
QUO NTOs 5 sno opie ho ddandao so ue obo ude bbe coo 74|/oodoobod pepo aden eomecmcel Ipca cece 1 BIB ene ete Weictes es 
COTEATIO Me eee ane re ae eres eel ree ete tie lls. cust awtens ||atetacoretsleet| stoner eotons 10 HIG eal ha eo eeevel leis ieee 

Fifteen to Twenty-five Years (®) 

Gri cLev eee eet eles me ren NR re ON a ah lenavsvever sterol fe miata aveteMal lowers lovesanets lisbacelovia.cte fy ereieliors a¥ei|js¥arere) seals 7 1,910 
RS ee ear erg readies senor Bae a eee |e ceteralp allison ahecal oho oreistaplmimred nails ates wate | cafe maieleie 1 635 
OLLI Oe Re ee fe ree ie ome etl eae Ee Brae Eee cre eccil osc Sehapealinel| sl Stototel see | sin eek ese teie 6 1,275 

Total Establishments and Workers............. 24 3, 593 3 104 14 1,579 re 1,910 


eee ae ee ns een 


(1) One establishment reported a vacation of two weeks after no specified service. 

(2) Two of these establishments required a service of six and ten months. 

(3) One establishment required a service of ten months. 

(4) Includes two establishments requiring three years of service. 

(5) Three of these establishments required 15 years; two, 20 years; and two, 25 years of service. 


TABLE XII.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE RADIO SETS 
AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


ee 











Number of Holidays Observed by 


Establishments Total 
Days Establish- 2 
6 7 8 Ee ee ee 

Establishments Paying For: 

BALLOU a Vis eee tise ir Geno es 1 9 re eters pal eran a eas 3 369 

6 EPCS TE C25 5) AP ou eat wanit yoo DAE: Sein oe 2 il 5 493 

é et eee eter as Gar tal cod Pane oem 1S 2s Sy nteden ron Che Porat Bes ale 1 19 

8 SMR TN Cols yer erceisians Vs nek IOS ene ee 1b ee eee 11 2,279 
Total Establishments Paying For 

Four or More Holidays......... 3 1 15 1 20 3,160 
Total Establishments Not Paying 

cree GLIA VS ie ak Fae e al pe wrciote cliGtansn tueter aan 3 1 i ae eee 4 433 
Total Establishments Observing 

20 BiCe Le Pada 8 De ek kt Se eek ee Ca 3 4 16 t 24 3,593 


Penne 8 ee 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


During July, employment moved closer to its annual peak 


with most seasonal industries now fully active. 


Although 


the untrained worker faced stiffer competition than last 
year in the search for jobs, the employment situation as a 


whole was very favourable. 


Employment in construction, 


mining, and the service industries was now at record heights. 
Re-adjustments of production and employment to declining 
export markets may cause increased dislocation in months 
to come, but as yet no serious unemployment had developed. 


Employment during July continued to 
benefit from the seasonal expansion which 
usually reaches its full strength late in 
August or September. Except in agricul- 
ture and food processing, seasonal opera- 
tions were now in full swing, with most 
industries employing their full complement 
of workers. Jobs were plentiful for skilled 
workers and labour shortages had developed 
in some cases, but unskilled or otherwise 
handicapped workers now had to meet more 
exacting standards from employers and their 
absorption into employment was somewhat 
slower. Sustained by heavy housebuilding 
and government projects, a fairly even 
balance between workers and jobs was 
reported in the construction industry. 
Mining was very active, and shortages of 
help were eased by importation of some 
300 Displaced Persons during July. An 
exceptionally good tourist trade was 
reported in all parts of the country, buoy- 
ing employment in trade and the services, 
but taxing heavily the already limited 
supply of hotel and restaurant workers. 
Labour turnover, now returned to normal 
proportions in most industries, again was a 
problem among these workers. 

While seasonal operations were presently 
sustaining employment and production at 
record levels, there were signs that some 
readjustments may be necessary when the 
active summer months have passed. Weak- 
nesses in the export market have grown in 
recent months, but the effects to date have 
been relatively limited, with those laid off 
usually absorbed by active industries. With 
many foreign countries further restricting 
their purchases from “dollar” countries, 
additional cut-backs in production and 
employment may be necessary in such 
industries as logging, fishing, and the manu- 
facture of heavy producers goods; and these 
may occur with the usual seasonal lay-offs 
of workers. 
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The level of retail trade has so far 
remained high during 1949, an indication 
of the strength of the domestic market. 
During the first five months of the year, 
the cumulative value of retail sales was 
$2,870 million, as compared with $2,671 
million in the same period of 1948, an 
increase of 7:4 per cent. While price 
increases accounted for much of this rise, 
the retail price index for May, 1949, being 
5:1 per cent above the comparative 1948 
figure, the unit volume of goods sold in 
Canadian stores was nevertheless still rising. 


Industrial Analysis 


Labour needs in agriculture were being 
met satisfactorily up to the end of July. In 
Ontario and Qubec, where unfavourable 
weather conditions resulted in a light hay 
crop, a good supply of local labour, supple- 
mented by about 1,200 men from the 
Maritimes and Prairies, provided sufficient 
workers for the harvest. Fewer Displaced 
Persons were now being requested. In the 
fruit belt in Ontario, some shortage of 
labour was anticipated with the early 
ripening of the good fruit crop, as demand 
for pickers will now occur at the same time 
as that for tobacco harvesters. 

In the Prairie region, it was generally 
anticipated that the demand for farm labour 
would reach about the same proportions as 
last year. Hot and dry weather had meant 
an early ripening of the grain crop and the 
harvest would be well under way by the 
third week in August. Better than average 
yields were expected in Manitoba, northern 
Saskatchewan, southwestern Alberta, and the 
Peace River District. Elsewhere, the crops 
were fair to very poor. In all, it was 
anticipated that about 1,000 men would be 
needed from eastern Canada for the whole 
Prairie harvest; already farm workers in 
the East were registering for the western 
movement. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Average: 1939=100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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In the Maritimes, an unusually heavy 
apple crop will require about 1,000 men in 
September and October from outside the 
Annapolis Valley. An ample supply of 
labour was available to harvest the potato 
crop in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. The yearly movement of 
potato pickers from New Brunswick to 
Maine was expected to continue this year, 
but requirements would be lower than in 
1948. 


In the manufacturing industries, the 
British exchange crisis had resulted more 
in uncertainty about the future than in 
any serious reduction in employment. It 
was those industries such as the consumer 
durable goods, which export chiefly to South 
America and the British Empire, which were 
feeling directly the effect of decline in 
markets in those countries. In a few cases 
this had resulted in lay-offs. A short work- 
week and below capacity operation was 
beginning to appear in some pulp and paper 
mills in Ontario and Quebec, as supplies of 
newsprint began to catch up with demand. 

The domestic market for most manufac- 
turing industries was generally good, and 
employment showed sign of stabilizing at a 
high level. The lay-offs which had occurred 
generally affected only a small number of 
workers, and were usually of short duration. 
Shipment and sales of new motor vehicles 
reached a post-war peak in the first six 
months of this year, and the immediate 
outlook was for continued high levels of 
employment. In Nova Scotia, the reduction 
in the work-week in the steel industry had 
resulted in the hiring of 150 new men, and 
operations were at capacity level. Even in 
those manufacturing industries which pro- 
duced largely for the domestic market, 
however, there was a degree of uncertainty 
about the future effect of the world trade 
crisis on the Canadian economy. 


The construction industry continued to 
maintain a high level of activity. The 
value of contracts awarded in the first six 
months of this year indicated an increase 
of about $5 million over the same period 
in 1948. When allowance was made for 
prices, the physical volume of construction 
in the two periods would be about the same. 
Construction of public buildings, new power 
plants, and the road building programs of 
provincial governments continued to offset 
the decline in residential building noticeable 
in some areas. In July, employment in the 
industry was beginning to reach its seasonal 
peak and shortages of labour were already 
apparent, particularly in Quebec and the 
Prairies. 

It was evident that the shortage was 
almost entirely confined to skilled trades- 
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men, and it seldom reached acute propor- 
tions. In some parts of the Prairie region, 
however, where the building program for 
industrial and commercial structures 
exceeded expectations, the shortage of 
skilled labour threatened to become a 
bottleneck. In the Maritimes, fully quali- 
fied men had no trouble finding jobs 
although no real scarcity of workers was 
evident. In the Pacific region, the chief 
difficulty was in finding skilled men who 
were willing to accept employment in 
out-of-town areas. For the semi-skilled and 
particularly the unskilled worker, the situ- 
ation was rather different. The Maritimes 
reported a definite surplus of labour in all 
areas, and even in Ontario and Quebec, 
where the general employment situation was 
good, unskilled men were readily available. 
The Prairies was the only region anticipat- 
ing a shortage of construction labourers. 


In the transportation industries, port 
activity in Eastern Canada was beginning 
to revive. During July, ocean-going traffic 
on the St. Lawrence had been adversely 
affected by the tie-up of Canadian ships in 
London where dockers left work out of 
sympathy with the striking Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. Activity in Saint John, 
N.B., however, had increased over the 
previous month. The general shipping 
picture on the west coast was not favour- 
able, even though it has been free from 
labour disputes. A considerable number of 
Canadian seamen lost their jobs when 
various locally-owned vessels were sold to 
foreign buyers. Some seamen were already 
seeking work in other industries. 

In most areas, railway and bus lines were 
being kept busy wth the summer peak in 
the tourist trade. Railway car loadings for 
the week ending July 30, however, were 
down 3:3 per cent over last year. Extra 
gangs had been employed by the railroads 
on maintenance of way, but activity in 
railroad repair shops was down, and several 
lay-offs had been reported. 

In the service industries, the seasonal 
peak in the tourist trade, and an influx of 
American tourists even greater than last 
year, had resulted in a heavy demand 
for experienced help in the summer resorts. 
Many hotels had difficulty in finding wait- 
resses with suitable experience. In spite of 
the immigration of Displaced Persons, 
demand for full-time domestics was still 
very heavy, and there were few suitable 
applicants willing to do this work. How- 
ever, there was an ample supply of house- 
hold workers for day and casual work. 
Displaced Persons had considerably eased 
the shortage of domestic workers in 
hospitals and other institutions. 


Regional Analysis 


Summer employment activity in the 
Maritime region was sustained during July. 
Adverse conditions in a few industries held 
down the usual marked seasonal upswing, 
however, and some unemployment existed. 
Fish catches were light during the month 
in both inland and deep-sea fishing. Many 
fishermen found alternative employment in 
helping with the hay harvest. Fish pro- 
cessing employment was also curtailed. The 
threatened suspension of all dollar imports 
by the West Indies and South America 
was viewed with alarm by the fishing 
industry, which sells most of its cod and 
mackerel production to the sterling areas. 

The monetary crisis had also threatened 
the pulp and paper industry. Demand’ for 
newsprint in the United States showed signs 
of declining, while sales to soft currency 
countries had fallen as dollars became 
scarcer. Increased competition from Scan- 
dinavian countries added to the market 
difficulties. To date, logging employment 
had been most affected, and pulpwood 
cutting this summer was well below normal. 
Pulp and paper mills were operating 
steadily, but with reduced staffs. Lumber 
operators reported that they had not 
planned much activity for next season and, 
unless the market took a decided jump, the 
cut would be small. 

Conditions in mining, construction, agri- 
culture, trade and heavy manufacturing 
were more favourable. Coal mines were 
operating steadily, except in the Minto 
area where marketing problems existed. 
The iron mines in Newfoundland were in 
full-time operation; a new wage agreement 
had been successfully negotiated. Con- 
struction activity was gaining momentum 
and employment, especially for skilled 
tradesmen, was at a high level in most 
areas. Farm labour demand increased with 
harvesting of strawberries and the hay crop, 
but requirements would remain light until 
the general harvest begins. 


Seasonal activity in the Quebec region 
was pronounced during July. Construction, 
mining, transportation, trade and the ser- 
vices were particularly active. In manu- 
facturing, the trend was obscure because of 
the general practice of plant shut-downs 
for the holiday period. Activity in agri- 
culture was seasonally high, but labour 
supplies were ample for the first time in 
many years. 

In the logging industry, summer cutting 
operations were light. Operators hesitated 
to predict the level of fall cutting because 
of the unsettled state of world finances, but 
indications pointed to a sharp reduction in 
operations. Inventories at the larger mills 


were very high. Because of the light lumber 
cut last winter, many smaller sawmills now 
had finished operations for the season; 
larger mills would operate until October, 
but for the first time in many years all 
mills would complete cutting before the 
freeze-up. Most river drives were finished 
during July, with ideal conditions. 

Gold mining production had been at the 
highest level since 1943. Labour demand 
for experienced miners, particularly machine- 
men, had been increasing but inexperienced 
labour could be found locally. Asbestos 
production returned to normal as the five- 
months’ strike ended, pending further arbi- 
tration. The shortage of water power in 
mining areas of western Quebec, which had 
been a problem in recent years, had not 
appeared this year because of heavy rain- 
falls. 

Employment trends varied from industry 
to industry although the vacation period 
interrupted production schedules in many 
manufacturing industries during July. Tex- 
tile plants continued on part-time opera- 
tions, a customary seasonal slackness, and 
would resume normal schedules in the Fall.. 
Clothing firms remained at near capacity 
production. Activity in heavy iron and 
steel industries was well maintained, and 
the newsprint industry also continued its 
steady operation. Furniture factories were 
busy despite decreased orders. Shoe produc- 
tion, however, was still low, and most plants 
were operating well below capacity. 


Seasonal improvement in employment 
conditions in the Ontario region continued 
during July, although somewhat obscured 
by the closing of many industrial plants 
for vacation periods. Probably the con- 


struction industry had been the major 
influence in the seasonal expansion of 
employment. However, a high level of 


wholesale and retail trade activity, a busy 
tourist season and a fair demand for 
seasonal farm workers, also played an 
important part. 

Manufacturing industries, while not boom- 
ing, had been maintaining a high level of 
employment. In a number of cases where 
production had overtaken demand, adjust- 
ment had been made by shortening working 
hours until surpluses disappeared. Firms 
producing chiefly for export, however, were 
uncertain about their market outlook and 
future plans. Numerous Ontario cities had 
been engaged in promotion work to attract 
new manufacturing industries with many 
spending huge sums on industrial promotion. 

Heavy manufacturing industries were 
active during July, although labour demand 
was very slight since holiday closings were 
imminent or in force. Primary iron and 
steel production remained at capacity. 
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Steel production was beginning to catch up 
to demand thus easing production problems 
for secondary industries. The automobile 
industry was at peak operations except in 
Hamilton, where retooling was in progress, 
and will continue at capacity for the next 
few months. Production of agricultural 
implements, however, was in a slack period, 
both because of seasonal influences and the 
weak export market. Radio manufacturers 
were entering into television production, and 


experienced female radio workers were 
greatly in demand. 
The construction industry was busy 


during the month, and labour demand was 
high. Competition was becoming keener in 
construction, however, and this year, quite 
a number of contractors operating with 
limited capital, had abandoned contracting 
and had returned to their former trades; 
others of a similar type had’ fallen into 
financial difficulties. No severe shortage of 
skilled men was reported. Some Displaced 
Persons who had completed their farm con- 
tracts were taking up construction work, 
and proving to be effective workers. 


In the Prairie region, workers were 
steadily absorbed during July as grain 
harvesting started and the construction 
program gained momentum. Crop prospects 
in the Prairies showed considerable varia- 
tion, ranging from excellent in Manitoba 
and parts of northern Alberta to poor in 
southern sections of Saskatchewan. The 
demand for farm labour was steady and no 
surplus of workers existed. As harvesting 
became more general early in August, a 
sharp increase in labour requirements was 
expected, and an extensive recruiting cam- 
paign for harvest labour in the crop failure 
areas was planned. No definite shortage 
of harvesters was expected until September, 
when plans were being made for the impor- 
tation of at least 1,000 men from eastern 
Canada for the grain harvest. 

The mining industry was active in almost 


all branches. Prospectors were staking 
claims on both gold and _ radio-active 
prospects in the Kenora area. The expan- 


sion program at the iron mines was pro- 
gressing, with no problem in finding suit- 
able workers. Gold mines were busy and 
registered steady requirements for miners 
and underground labourers. With trans- 
portation fares no longer provided by the 
companies, labour turnover was falling off. 
Coal mines in several areas were still work- 
ing short-time because of lack of orders. 
Market difficulties near North Battleford 
and lack of refinery facilities in the Edmon- 
ton district had reduced oil production in 
those areas. 

The volume of industrial and commercial 
construction exceeded expectations. Con- 
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tractors so far had been well supplied with 
labour, but an extension of the program 
would create a shortage of skilled tradesmen 
and construction labourers. The shortage of 
cement was retarding industrial building. 
The Provincial Government’s program for 
rural electrification was progressing well. 
Several large hydro-electric development 
projects were under way andi were expected 
to create steady employment for large crews 
of men for the next two or three years. 


Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region during July reflected the seasonal 
activity of most industries, but the usual 
upswing of former years was not evident. 
While the level of employment was high 
and may be expected to remain so for 
some time, stabilization had definitely set 
in. The element of competition was grow- 
ing keener both for producers, now facing 
a market limited to goods of competitive 
price and quality, and for workers who 
must meet the more exacting standards of 
employers. In addition to the problems of 
this normal deflationary process, several 
major industries in British Columbia also 
faced serious market losses because of the 
world’s shortage of dollars. 


The logging and lumbering industry best 
illustrated the change in conditions. As 
the export market weakened for lumber and 
pulp, demand for logs had fallen accord- 
ingly. Competition had forced some 
logging operators out of business. Others 
were forced to curtail production; one of 
the largest operators in the Lower Main- 
land will not resume work until 1950. 
Camps in the Interior also reported cur- 
tailed production although, in the Prince 
George area, logging was in full swing. The 
former chronic shortage of skilled loggers 
had therefore almost disappeared as men 
moved from closed camps to active opera- 
tions. The same condition affected saw- 
mills, and the less competitive ones were 
suspending operations or curtailing produc- 
tion and cancelling expansion plans. 


Construction was apparently near its peak 
for the season. Demand for skilled workers 
had reached the point where shortages were 
developing in certain skills, particularly the 
trowel trades. Projects in outlying areas were 
finding it most difficult to obtain skilled 
men, since living accommodation was not 
always available. The volume of house- 
building had declined but may improve 
shortly since Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation so far had only let contracts 
for 120 units of the projected 1,100 houses 
in its Fraser View development. Contracts 
for school construction and the Provincial 
Governments road building program pro- 
vided much employment. Road building 
machinery operators were difficult to obtain. 


Base metal mining showed greater activity 
and production increased, stimulated by the 
rise in price of lead, zinc and copper. 
Development of new properties had been 
going ahead, and indications were that 
several new mines would be in production 
by the end of the year. The milling of 
ore commenced at Salmo, which will rank 
as the second largest lead-zine operation in 
British Columbia. 


Employment Service Activities 


The mid-summer lull in placement oper- 
ations prevailed during most of July. As 
usual at that time, new applications reached 
their yearly low and demand for labour fell 
off because of holiday shut-downs. In 
addition, increasingly selective placement 
has been necessary this year because of 
the high standard of applicant requested by 
employees. From preliminary information, 
it appeared that placements during July 
were down from both the previous month 
and year. With unplaced applicants declin- 
ing only slightly during July, the number 
on file at the end of the month remained 
well above last year’s level. At the end of 
July, 140,000 were registered as against 
96,000 one year before. Almost all the 
increase took place among applicants seek- 
ing unemployment insurance. 

Although excessive labour turnover had 
largely disappeared, the labour force had 
been sufficiently mobile to prevent many 
spot labour surpluses and shortages from 
becoming serious problems. In addition to 
the organized movements of workers, as in 
agriculture, workers had often moved 
voluntarily to where there were more job 
opportunities. In outlying districts of 
Canada, where population is small and 
labour difficult to obtain, the clearance 
machinery of the Employment Service had 
done much to alleviate the shortages. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
June 30, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 1:8 per cent at the end of June, 
1949, from 3-2 at the close of the previous 
quarter but was slightly higher than the 
percentage of 1-3 noted at June 30, 1948. 
At the date under review 2,504 locals 
reported a combined membership of 489,045. 
In the previous quarter reports were 
recelved from 2,658 locals with 524,880 
members, while at the end of June, 1948, 
the percentage was based on reports from 
2,444 locals representing 482,859 members. 


*See Tables C-11 and C-12. 





Clearance had also been used to bring 
domestics from Newfoundland to Nova 
Scotia and fur designers from Great Britain 
to Winnipeg. Occupationally, also, the 
labour force has been adjusting to current 
conditions. Where occupations were becom- 
ing glutted, several offices noted that appli- 
cants were willing to change to other types 
of work as for example, from factory jobs 
to the service trades and from general 
clerical employment to industrial and other 
work. 

The employment of students for summer 
work varied from area to area, depending 
on the prevailing labour situation and the 
extent of seasonal operations. In southern 
Ontario particularly, the situation was 
favourable where fruit and vegetable farms 
and food canning plants can utilize student 
help to good advantage; one local office 
was forced to advertise for students to 
register in order to meet demand. In some 
of the smaller centres where regular workers 
were still displaced, summer help was not 
used to any great extent. 

Apart from a few occupations, the only 
large pocket of labour shortage was in the 
personal and domestic service industries. 
Laundries, hotels and restaurants through- 
out the country were not only  short- 
handed in many cases, but also were 
seriously handicapped by labour turnover. 
Unfilled vacancies registered at employ- 
ment offices in the personal service indus- 
tries totalled 7,400 at the beginning of July. 
Little relief was expected until the closing 
of tourist resorts in the Fall. A more 
chronic shortage prevailed in the domestic 
services where labour needs remained high 
despite the 9,500 Displaced Persons already 
brought in for this work. No easy solu- 
tion however was expected for this world- 
wide and long-standing problem of domestic 
service and, while jobs were available else- 
where, it was doubtful if the labour shortage 
would be greatly reduced. 


At the end of the quarter under review 
unemployment in trade unions declined in 
most of the industrial groups, notably in 
construction, and increased:only in mining. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
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the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province as compared with the previous 
quarter. The percentage declined in all the 
provinces but Manitoba where it rose from 
1-1 to 2-6. With the exception of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and_ British 
Columbia the latest figures were higher 
than at the end of June, 1948. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
pared with the previous quarter, the per- 
centage increased only in Edmonton, from 
1-8 to 2:7. The percentage decreased in 
Halifax, from 7:°8 to 6-7; [in Saint John 
from 12:6 to 3.4; in Montreal, from 2-4 
to 0°5]; in Toronto, from 1:6 to 1:0; in 
Winnipeg, from 1:4 to 1:1; in Regina, 
from 0:6 to 0:4; and in Vancouver, from 
3°4 to 3:0. In comparison to June, 1948, 
the percentage increased slightly in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Regina. 

Returns were received from 1,028 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 260,071 members of whom 4,723 
were unemployed at the end of June. At 
the end of the previous quarter, 1,095 locals 
reported 276,792 members including 6,740 
who were without work. At June 30, 1948, 
reports were received from 962 locals with 
247,624 members of whom 3,764 were 
unemployed. 


In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 821 locals with a total of 
99,666 members of whom 1,044 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 1,576 of a total of 106,551 had been 
unemployed; at the end of June, 1948, there 
were 1,176 unemployed of a total of 101,197. 

Unemployment in mining rose from 1:5 
to 2:4 per cent. Reports were received 
from 66 locals with 20,234 members. There 
were 246 unemployed out of 1,084 members 
reported by 8 unions in non-metallic mining. 
In coal mining 232 of a total membership 
of 16,065 in reporting local branches were 
out of work. 

Unemployment among union members 
in the building and construction trades 
decreased from 11°4 to 4:3 per cent. 
Reports were received from 215 local 
unions with 47,913 members of whom 2,052 
were unemployed at the end of June. As 
compared with the previous quarter the 
percentage declined among bricklayers, from 
8:6 to 1-1, carpenters, from 17-0 to 5-8, 
electrical workers, from 4-2 to 3-5, painters, 
from 5-3 to 0-1, plumbers, 4-°9 to 4-0, and 
miscellaneous building workers, from 15-2 
to 9-1. At June 30, 1948, the percentage 
of trade union unemployment in the con- 
struction group was 1°5. 

In public and personal services, the per- 
centage of unemployment declined to 0:4 
from 1-3 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
Ontario and British Columbia, three locals 
with 4,657 members reported 450 as 
unemployed. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING™ 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 160°5 to 
162-1 between June 1 and July 2. The 
increase was almost entirely due to a 4:3 
rise in the food index which conformed to 
the seasonal movement normally experi- 
enced during this period. The food index 
rose from 202-9 to 207-2 as sharp increases 
in eggs and potatoes combined with smaller 
advances in other fresh vegetables and 
meats. Rents were the only other group 
to show an appreciable change; the index 
for this group moved from 122-4 to 123-4 
reflecting the results of a June rent survey. 
The clothing index was unchanged at 183-3 
and the index of home furnishings and 
services declined 0:2 points to 167-5. The 
fuel and light index rose from 128-7 to 
129-1 as the price of coal advanced frac- 
tionally in several centres. The index of 
miscellaneous items changed from 128-4 to 
128-5. 

From August, 1939 to July, 1949 the 
increase in the cost-of-living was 60-8 per 
cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities were higher between June 1 
and July 2, 1949. Sharp seasonal increases 
for foods were mainly responsible. Rentals 
were also higher reflecting results of a 
quarterly survey. There was little change 
in home furnishings and services at most 
centres, while clothing, fuel and light and 
miscellaneous items changed narrowly. 

Composite city index increases between 
June 1 and July 2 were as follows: 
Edmonton 2:6 to 158-4; Halifax 2-2 to 
155-6; Toronto 1:7 to 157-8; Winnipeg 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


1:6 to -157:0; Vancouver 1:6 to 163-6; 
Saint John 1-3 to 158-5; Montreal 1-3 to 
165-:9; Saskatoon 1-0 to 163-5. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
record a narrow decline of 0-1 to 156.3 
between May and June of this year. Five 
of the eight major groups recorded decreases 
led by a further substantial drop in the 
non-ferrous metals series. Due to continued 
weakness in copper, lead and zinc the index 
for non-ferrous metals declined 9-1 points 
to 125-6. Chemicals and allied products 
receded 2-0 points to 122-0 reflecting 
decreases in paint materials, notably red 
and white lead, tartaric acid and chloroform. 
Small declines for cedar shingles and oak 
lumber was responsible for a drop of 0:7 
to 186-2 for wood, wood products and paper, 
while non-metallic minerals moved down 
0-6 to 1383-9 following an easier tone for 
window glass and fuel oil. In the iron and 
steel products group a drop of 0:4 to 172-8 
was due to decreases for galvanized wire, 
galvanized iron sheets and galvanized steel 
sheets which outweighed a narrow advance 
for nuts and bolts. Two groups were 
higher: animal products rose 3-2 to 169-6 
supported by strength in livestock, fresh 
meats, ham, eggs and lard. Fowl prices 
were slightly easier in this section. Higher 
prices for barley, rye, potatoes, onions and 
hay outweighed decreases for crude rubber 
and cocoanut oil to move vegetable 
products up 0-8 to 142-3. Textile products 
remained unchanged at 162-0. 

Canadian farm products prices at whole- 
sale advanced 1:6 to 159-6 between May 
and June. Both sub-groups were higher. 
Increases for barley, rye, potatoes, hay and 
onions supported a gain of 1-7 to 128-5 in 
the field products index. Higher prices for 
livestock and: eggs overbalanced declines for 
raw wool and fowl to advance animal 
products 1.4 to 184:°8. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 
Canada, July, 1949 


There were nine fewer strikes and lock- 
outs in the month as compared with June, 
with a substantial decrease of 83,000 days 
in the resulting time loss, but a slight 
increase in the number of workers involved. 
During July, about 72 per cent of the time 
loss was caused by three work stoppages, 
lithographers at London, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., railway 
car factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., and 
farm implement factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont. Preliminary figures for July, 1949, 
show 18 strikes and lockouts, with 12,501 
workers involved and a time loss of 57,744 
man-working days, as compared with 27 
strikes in June, 1949, involving 11,359 
workers, with a loss of 141,084 days. In 
July, 1948, there were 26 strikes, with 8,338 
workers involved and a loss of 77,588 days. 

For the first seven months of this year 
preliminary figures show 73 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 26,037 workers, with a 
time loss of 729,635 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 90 
strikes and lockouts, with 27,672 workers 
involved and a time loss of 536,046 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in July, 
1949, amounted to 0:07 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-18 per cent in June, 1949; 0-10 per cent 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


in July, 1948; 0:13 per cent for the first 
seven months of 1949; and 0-09 per cent 
for the first seven months of 1948. 


Of the 18 strikes recorded for July, 1949, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
three in favour of the employers, one was 
a compromise settlement, and eight were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month five strikes were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 30, 1946; coal miners, Edmonton 
district, Alta., January 18, 1948; seamen, 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
June 6, 1948; and optical lens factory 
workers at Edmonton, Alta., April 9, 1949. 
The strike of stencil factory workers at 
Vancouver B.C., which commenced on 
March 26, 1949, was reported by the union 
as having lapsed by the end of July. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 


involving stoppages of work and gives some _ 


details. of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in May, 1949, was 148 and 11 were still 
in. progress from the previous month, 


making a total of 159 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 75,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 352,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 148 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, 12, directly 
involving 1,000 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 60, 
directly involving 48,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 
1,800 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 16, directly involving 3,000 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 45, directly 
involving 2,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and six, 
directly involving 2,000 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Five 
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stoppages, directly involving 11,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes (including an inter-union 
dispute in Canada). 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1949, figures show 
38 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
21,897 workers and causing a time loss of 
25,265 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1949, show 
375 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 575,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
4,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May, 1949, are 450 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 250,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 3,200,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA’ 


Second Quarter of 1949 


There were 271 industrial fatalities in the 
second quarter of 1949 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. This marks an increase of 24 
fatalities over the previous three months 
in which 247 fdtalities were recorded, in- 
cluding 12 in a supplementary list. The 
accidents recorded are those which involved 
persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of or arising out of their employ- 
ment and include deaths which resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 


During the quarter under review two 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons. On 
April 1 at Britannia Beach, B.C., 3 miners 
were crushed to death under a load of drill 
steel in an underground accident in a 
copper mine. The engineer, fireman, and 
conductor of a train were killed on May 9 
when it was derailed near Wetaskiwin, Alta. 


Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 47, was recorded in manufac- 
turing, of which 14 were in iron and steel 
products, 5 in saw and planing mills, and 
an equal number in pulp and _ paper 
products. During the previous quarter 57 
fatalities were recorded in manufacturing, 
including 11 in saw and planing mills and 
14 in iron and steel. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


The transportation industry continued to 
record a high number of fatalities, 45, in 
the quarter under review. Steam railways 
were responsible for slightly more than half 
of these, 23, and local and highway trans- 
portation accounted for 10 of the total. In 
the previous quarter, 48 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry, 19 in steam rail- 
way accidents and 21 in local and highway. 

The 31 fatalities which occurred in agri- 
culture represent a sharp increase over the 
previous quarter when 9 were recorded. In 
1948 the number of fatalities in the second 
quarter were double the number recorded in 
the first quarter. This suggests that the 
increase in the second quarter is partly the 
consequence of the seasonal nature of the 
industry. 

In the mining industry, 33 fatalities were 
recorded, including 23 in. metalliferous 
mining and 8 in coal mining. This marks a 
considerable decrease from the total for the 
previous quarter when 53 fatalities were 
recorded. 

The greatest number of fatalities, 91, was 
caused by moving trains, watercraft and 
other vehicles. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 51 fatalities 
and falls of persons resulted in 46 fatalities. 

Ontario recorded the largest number of 
fatalities, 103, an increase of 12 over the 
previous quarter. Sixty-two fatalities were 
reported in British Columbia and 34 in 
Quebec. 


During the quarter under review there 
were 80 industrial fatalities in April, 87 in 
May, and 104 in June. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give. the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazErre. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Bureau INTERNATIONAL pDU TRAVAIL. 


La Securité Dans les Fabriques; Institu- 
tions, Legislation et Pratique. Genéve, 


1949. Pp. 1692. 


2. INTERNATIONAL Harvester CoMPANY. 
Rules of the Central Safety Committee. 
Chicago, 1947. v.p. 


Apprenticeship 


3. BRITISH CoLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
Youth Trammng, ’48. Vancouver, 1948. 
Poy 61. 


4, Great Britain. BuiItpDING APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING CounciL. Recruitment 
of Masons; Special Report, November, 1948. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1949. Pp. 11. 


5. GREAT BriTaAIN. BuriLtpING APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING CounciL. Third Report, 
December, 1946. London, H.MS.O., 1947. 
Pp. Db. 


6. Korner, BErNarp J. The Training of 
College Graduates in Industry.  Phila- 
delphia, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, c1948. Pp. 40. 


7. New Yorx (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Division oF RESEARCH AND 
STaTistics. Apprentices in training in 
New York State on January 1, 1949. New 
York, 1949. Pp. 66. 


Biographies 


8. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
America. Sidney Hillman: Labor States- 
man; A Story in Pictures and Text of The 
Man and the aes New York, 
1948. Pp. 99. 
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9. Fountain, Ciayton W. Union Guy. 
New York, Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 242. 
10. McHenry, Betu. Home is_ the 


Sailor; The Story of an American Seaman, 
by Beth McHenry and Frederick N. Myers. 


New York, International Publishers, 1948. 
Ppa Zou. 
Economics 

11. CONFERENCE oF PLANT TRAINING 
Directors, 2ND, IrHAcs, 1948. Developing 
Understanding of Basic Industrial Eco- 


nomics. Ithaca, New York (State) School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1948. 
Poy 58: 

12. EprtortaAL RESEARCH Reports. Defences 
agamst Unemployment, by R. Kk. McNickle. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 18. 

13. Rogge, BensamMIn E. Jobs For All; 
A Primer of Theory, by Benjamin E. Rogge 
and Herbert G. Geneman, Jr. Minnea- 
polis, University of Minnesota Press, c1949. 
Py, 29: 


Employment Management 


14. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Management’s Role in Industrial Mobiliza- 
toon. New York, 1948. Pp. 27. 

15. Boynton, Paut W. Selecting the 
New Employee; Techniques of Employment 
Procedure. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 136. 

16. Brown, WitrreD B. D. Managers, 
Men and Morale, by Wilfred B. D. Brown 
and Winifred Raphael. London, Macdonald 
and Evans, 1948. Pp. 163. 

17. GreaT Britain. MINistry or LABour 
AND NationaL Service. Staff Handbook. 
London, H.M.S8.0., 1948. 6 Pamphlets. 

No. 
1—Hints for Interviewers. Pp. 14. 
2—Interviewing Disabled Persons. Pp. 


10. 
3—The How and Way of Statistics. 
Pp. 24. 


4—Tetter and Minute Writing. Pp. 31. 

5—Reception. Pp. 9. 

6—Organisation and Working of Head- 
quarters Divisions. Pp. 35. 
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18. Martin, A. B. A Bid for Employee 
Co-operation. San Francisco, California 
Personnel Management Association. 
Research Division, 1948. Pp. 11. 


19. MontTREAL Boarp oF TRADE. EMPLOYEE 
Revations Secrion. Keeping Employees 
Informed. Montreal, 1949. Pp. 4. 


20. Renotp (Sir) Cuartes. The Nature 
of Management. London, British Institute 
of Management, 1949. Pp. 15. 


21. US. Bureau or Lazsor STATISTICS. 
Employee Benefit Plans under Collective 
Bargaining. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
29. 

22. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF Lapor. Your 
Department of Labor; Its Organization and 
Services. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
ee 

23. U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT. OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEER. Personnel Admin- 
istration at the Executive Level. Annapolis, 
United States Naval Institute, 1948. Pp. 45. 


Industrial Relations 


24. CALIFORNIA. University. INSTITUTE 
or InpustRIAL Revations. Industrial Rela- 
tions in World Affairs; Proceedings of a 
Conference held in Los Angeles, June 4, 
1948 and in Berkeley, June 7 and 8, 1948 
on the Occasion of the Meetings of Inter- 
national Labour Organization in San Fran- 
cisco. Berkeley, California, 1949. Pp. 96. 


25. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Admin- 
istration of the Taft-Hartley Act, by Alvin 
L. Park. Urbana, 1949. Pp. 27. 


26. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazor. Drvision oF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Work stoppages in New York State, 
1947; A Survey of Characteristics, Workers 
Involved, and Time Lost in New York 
State during the Year. New York, 1948. 
Boag. 


27. SHULMAN, Harry. Cases on Labor 
Relations, by Harry Shulman and Neil W. 
Chamberlain. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 
1949. Pp. 1,266. 


Industry 


298. Great Britain. Home DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF 
CELLULOID IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ToyYs, 
Fancy Goons, Etc. Report. London, 
H.M.8.0., 1938. Pp. 29. 


29. PotiticAL AND Economic PLANNING. 
The British Fuel and Power Industries; A 
Report by PEP. London, 1947. Pp. 406. 
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Labour Organization 


30. ALEXANDER, Ropert J. Labour Move- 
ments in Latin America. London, Fabian 
Publications and V. Gollancz, 1947. Pp. 24. 


31. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS COoM- 
MITTEE. What Happened to the Trade 
Unions Behind the Iron Curtain. New 


York, 1948. Pp. 44. 


32. Great Britain. MInNIstry oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. British Broadcasting 
Corporation and Musicians’ Union; Report 
of the Independent Committee Appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service to Make an Award on a Question 
Which Has Arisen between The British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Musicians’ 
Union. London, H.M.S.O., 1948. Pp. 30. 


Occupations 


33. AUSTRALIA. Pusiic Service Boarp. 
Twenty-Fourth Report on the Common- 
wealth Public Service. Canberra, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1948. Pp. 26. 


34. CounciL FoR ART AND INDUSTRY IN 
THE Dress TrapeE. Design and the Designer 
in the Dress Trade. London, H.M8.0., 


1945. Pp. 16. 
35. Great Britain. MInistry or LaBour 
AND NAatIoNAL Service. Report of the 


London Regional Advisory Council for 
Youth Employment, 1948. London, 
H.M:S.0., 1949. Pp. 14. 


36. New York UNIversity. Business as 
a Career. New York, 1949. Pp. 62. 


37. SPERO, STERLING D. Government as 
Employer. Toronto, General Publishing 
Company, 1948. Pp. 497. 


38. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Electric Light and 


Power Occupations. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 49. 


Production 


39. AncLo-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRrRO- 
puctivity. Report of the First Session: 
November, 1948. London, Metcalfe and 
Cooper, 1948. Pp. 7. 


40. British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Managament for Production. London, 
1949. Pp. 47. 

41. New ZEALAND. CENSUS AND STATIS- 
TICS DEPARTMENT. Statistical Report On 


the Factory Production of New Zealand 
for the Years 1944-45 and 1945-46 (With 
a Summary for the year 1946-47). Welling- 
ton, Government Printer, 1949. Pp. 142. 


Selective Service 


42. U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE System. Special 
Monographs. Washington, G.P.O., 1947-48. 
25 vols. 

No. 

1—Backgrounds of Selective Service; 
A Historical Review of the Prin- 
ciple of Citizen Compulsion in the 
Raising of Armies. 15 vols. 


6—Industrial Deferment. 3 vols. 
7—Agricultural Deferment.. 1 vol. Pp. 


O10: 

8—Dependency Deferment. 1 vol. Pp. 
322. 

12—Quotas, Calls and Inductions. 2 
vols. 


15—Physical Examination of Selective 
Service Registrants. 3 vols. 


Socialism 


Ag AY, DWOUGEAS. |) The Socialist: Case. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1946. Pp. 298. 


44, WiuuiAMs, Francis. The Triple Chal- 
lenge; The Future of Socialist Britain. 
Toronto, Wiliam Heinemann, 1948. Pp. 
306. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


45. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NaTIONAL Service. A Review of Wage- 
Incentive Practice. Melbourne, Government 
Printer, 1949. Pp. 31. 


46. LirHocRAPHICc INpuSTRY Parity Com- 
MITTEE FOR THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Statistics; Relative to Wages, Hours of 
work and Employees in the Various 
Branches of the Lithographing Industry, 
1938-1947. Montreal, 1948. Pp. 68. 


47. New Yorx (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM WAGE OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL CouNcIL. Recommenda- 
tions on Mimmum Wage Legislation; 
Report of the Committee on Minimum 
Wage of the Industrial Council Department 
of Labor, to the Industrial Commissioner. 
Albany, 1949. Pp. 26. 


48. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Hourly Earnings in 10 Industries Selected 
Wage Areas, September, 1947-September, 
1948. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 20. 


Miscellaneous 


49. CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
How to Make Friends for Your Business; 
A Handbook for Employers. Montreal, 
1948. Pp. 34. 


50. COMMITTEE ON Lasor Market 
ResearcH. Memorandum on University 
Research Programs in the Field of Labor. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 52. 


51. HeEnnNEKE, Ben G. The _ Radio 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 



















1949 1946 1944 1939 
July June June June 
Labour Force— 
GCrylianila pour forces) een scenester O00 | esheets 4,828 T tT 
d chan) ol Fonige¥o la OM wats 2. cate more aa town alee Orin aac OOO | Barnes cae 4,702 ir tT 
Migr CE) aeiieraicmire ste ae ies ere nie eae OO0|Sasaeee: 3, 624 t t 
emma Geers einer homes mone hs aiken etosety crete QUO | ews ce a. 1,078 T i 
Paid: workers) Nas seston cee i es ered OOO) sec ane. 3, 104 if T 
Wnemployeds() hase eect eee rire O00 |Se eee ees: 126 T t 
indexqotem ployment (2) arenes otek mcr reee || Cranmer: 169-9 180-5 113-1 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. HAS ents 1:3 0-3 11-6 
SINIMISLA LON tee sd aaa oe ee hace eee ee NOE ee oe erate 7,146 857 2,266 
PA Cultem alesse. sre oan ans hice roms eee INO aeons stay 799 237 667 
Earnings and Hours— 
shovlilabourmincome serena wean S000 000 |aanreriae. 439 Tt tT 
Per capita weekly earnings...........0-50.+0.0% A same alee 31-68 31-81 Tt 
AWwerase hourly earningssses eee se dee. CONts lee ere 69-1 T t 
Average hours worked per week..........:2cccec\secceeveee 42-0 t t 
Average real weekly earnings, index (4)...........].......... 96-0 tT t 
National Employment Service— 
Unplaced@pplicantsy(©) se eeeeateene eet OOOWS Sark Acrat 210-8 62-2 ‘i 
Untililed=yacancies!(@). sacnere teen en ses eae COG ean 115-3 218-1 Tt 
Placements, weekly average................-. COLE10) I cestenearee 17-9 T t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
(OUCH WAST Stes Base sk A oR Mie 4 os Be Cee er eee 000 80-4 98-8 7-3 Tt 
Balancennelun cian. seri aerate aac ee 3000; O00|Fremee eee 324-0 209-7 T 
Price Indexes— 
Wihtolesalen()erwratannee ice roniiee once Matin oe 156-6 109-3 102-5 73-2 
C@ostgotlivaine: (8) peter) anette ce cease 162-1 123-6 119-0 100 5 
esi@emtials iil Gan ommetericllSinil)seren enn terial ene ee 150-5} (2°)146-6} (°)102-3 
Production— 
industrial sonocducblonyinG exao) amen ene eeiaetettet || Meciaer ne 156-4 200-7 108-3 
Minera lonoduchiOonvinc exe (per neiier: ere erin teeter 100-5 101-6 124-6 
WEE erubaayraalterc(G\e A chogooocndaanieecal) ac deed. 165-4 222-4 105-4 
IDXOGAS NOE, .c hooug souaonoce co OOONOOOKawisht |. enka: 3,415 3,326 2, 246 
Construction— 
Contractsiawarded ashe secestie SUCOS 000 eee ey, 22-7 37°3 25-2 
Dwellineminitss sue oer erie ie OO Wns aeeceex en: t t t 
@ompleted ster: soos cen le eee O00 Peis 67°38 T t 
Windericonstructionse esse eects ane CLO) knee ti ieee Sees t t 
IG ir ON eet cont tore Uhcrie ice O0ORtonS|teraemae: 129-9 161-9 52°9 
Steel ingots and castings................- 000 tons}.......... 214-9 234-4 107-9 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ OOO lbs 103-7 89-9 66-3 
ODS OE era We a cee = ee a O00 ee one 280-1 682-9 220-0 
NouMprociuctionse nee ere i ek 00) aol eeancsa sae 2-25 1-87 1-19 
INIGWSDrInGrnee ie oe area Lo eery enti eee OOORGOnS|Feemee ee 34-2 246 9 240-6 
Cement, producers’ shipments....... QOOKCOQRD lols =n renee 1-5 1-0 0-7 
ATCO O piles an Gs ULuCks seme eee tees aetna OOO REE SEN: 5-6 14-3 14-5 
RO LC eres Mea Reh, ee cere err acter i O00Hine Ozer eee 34-5 240-7 436-5 
DOD PE Iya eee eto dae Mee eee te dae teak OO00RtOnS eee ere 5-0 23-5 27-3 
BORUGL Acre oes Metals ai yo chyrals ene ReR ns aee is sh Goer sea OODRtons |S eee a 5-3 10-0 16-5 
ING COA beraas tps Beets GOAN itso SOM eee: OOORCONS ieee rnc ee (OU 10-2 10-1 
Visa sits Pctaes Meck Oud RI TEE eT ee OOORtOnS|P-e 9-5 20-7 18-5 
(Cyorzil he oe Beale dh Ay a Be ree a Ee | OO0Ntons esac 259 1, 234 1,071 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6).............].......... 241-5 190-0 111-4 
Rie tailisa les aaat crm anon cnc wren in eae $000,000).......... T ‘i 
Imports, excluding gold................. 20005000 (Serer eee 157-7 152-5 63-7 
ITXPOL teweXClUCIn gy COlG eameeri se seit SOOONCO0 |S aearmiceee 166-7 343-2 76-4 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OO005000 | Renee eee 3,989 5,457 1,819 
Caniloadings, revenue ireigit.c.. sees eee hee 000 294-2 280-1 287-1 172-6 
Banking and Finance— 
Conmmonystocksy iG exe (O) eerste tore raere ci eiel |itaternsierei 123-3 83-7 88-4 
Breferreccsrocks wncex(©)ysee eset semen ellie aie 161-6 122-2 98-8 
Boudesael day omuni Onin dex: (8) seaman eee emer aes 84-9 97-0 97-8 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts....$000,000}.......... 5,547 5,219 2,831 
Bond loansscurrenty publich.. o.-7ascn +5 S000) 000| Sevens 1,148 1,061 822 
Mon exaBUDD ly eer yas acon ha are e SO0003000 neem nos a 852) (2)8,1538} (°)1,3870 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000}.......... 1,075 (?) 990 (9)281 
DEPORTES ee he eins dacs earn are $000,000).......... a 777| ()2) 163) (1,089 








Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 5, 1949, June 5, 
1948 and June 1, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 1944 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 


manufacturing by the cost-of-living index base: average for 1946=100. (®) First of month. (8) Base 1935-1939=100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (°) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A——Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 











Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 
Annual Averace.s1 920-245 yah ns oc.ciehtss ae chines 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Manual Averace, 1925-29 sy. 25 thane. pivot fee Ble ae 74,447 37,345 rei Ura Be 142,309 
ATINAL Were es [Bao sue amines adamant emer ets 12,695 12,145 1 oe 35,957 
Annual Averages 1985-39... oven an ca manent © okie ee 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Averawe, 194044... iam son sate Wen wet eve - esathene 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
SOLE Da eet eon oes Seek ks eC cena 4,259 11, 620 6, 848 22 tae 
TOAG = T Gite Gan We ache tact oe ete than ote naar oe ree 9,934 40,818 20, 967 T1S7A9 
1947— 
evn WELW. Pa ot deity ee Len ee patel Cremeans amen 809 1,443 508 2,760 
PODTUAry. Acipts scutes eset aetna ieee 831 1,257 489 De Oda 
UY EEE ol REL PM BUNGE a ee UA earn AN Be ea 947 1 ae 513 2,672 
Negi RUSE) epee Ware tain Pemeaminer aS AO She Moe 1412 1; 295 509 2,916 
MLAS asic Shot Se Ghee ete ots, Savery cee ot inina wate 1,626 2.073 889 4,588 
JIRRGL SF 4c) e eaeeR Gi teat be acctereeet Ete er 1,989 2,456 1,455 5, 900 
A See, eC eC eM EN Ooh ear ordain eee 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
MATEUS ba tn be ate digi: chase, mika adlncy teaser tel 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
SepCer Der 7.2 tins oa bas totes Leake cece vom 3,139 Qala 1,339 7,229 
(VECO DOR Ie, Ses tes cd tre eek ees eee 4,264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
INGVemn bef hore cata eedoet oe oe Se eee re 3,635 2, 134 1,241 7,610 
Datbembert desc el ee ace ees ee 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
FPO Soir ae ean vot che Rw Ce ec ee twee 27,281 24,187 12,059 64,127 
1948— é 
PRINIAL YS ver a kiors a Gla ee neh aes soe eene 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
Pielbrarsoe utic: toe eee oe eee ee oe ciae 2,234 1,904 fa 5,209 
IVER OTN. cee eit kane an tenes ees ee: 4,184 3,963 2402 10,619 
DAP UL te cnet a atc CON ets B Na aitia atten enero, 4,630 3,008 Lies 9,416 
IMA Vitti n toa oleae cae an einai St Attra 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
FUSS! eae ees Tene eae oem ee ate HO ne Sie Se 7,382 4,747 3,194 forace 
yeu haces suitor ettn, elie a cs ele een a a 4,770 4, 004 2,329 11,103 
AMIR he ae ke aE as te Ne A oe 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Sep EOrUW elses ee oh lt Cais Secreta eeceeiaing 4,383 4,755 2105 187i 
CMGHO DOr Ae wae toe eet ele. cert been ne 4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
INDO BTR DCE it .0 aca ae shot cot Lien 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
IB YeeVet Gall Oxs\ hag etre Meee ais SnD a On ote ob maa aes 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
PISO Gil Maeda is beets ete APU scale ea aes ek 52,986 45,191 21,200 125,414 
1949— 
MAT Vie ee epics Co ates ere eee Sot eee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
BUT UAEY. soo eas eh lo ieee oe Oe eee eee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6,648 
(Me nclices ance Gaur oe fe dace fate mae Ne te ee es 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
A prt ays t cd terns eek eto toast ae pe ane 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
BVT eae azs (aun eats beta cece enahceGm fests Ge ae 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
A Lik clo PORE oY etait robes METRO se os Uh Smee MTs 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
Total (6 months 1940) oO. sateeeune nines 22,612 17,934 12,962 53,508 
‘otal (Comiontis, 1045.5 ee... tet ee 20, 000 19,492 12, 226 Gy gay) 
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TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Se ee ee ee ee eee 
oo —— eee ooo 

















B.C. 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946 OLA cur ase ae 8, 656 ry al 29, 604 15, 097 8, 650 71,719 
hee Pi SHA Seem eth e's 3,765 S2ie 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948— 
JAM UATVERetaiay. 0: BRR KE ts bela. 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
de) 0) gE) a ee ret ER Orgs 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Gri Dee oe ayes eG oe, 300 2,093 Onate Gao 1,266 10,619 
A YU catch eAetacate ean iPn 8: ce A edct eons 310 re Oil 5, 259 1,471 SOLS 9,416 
MAAS ee see aoe oe vs oe 3/1 1,326 4,969 iL CAS 1,069 9,460 
SUE reeked cee ree Wes oe ae 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 2 Als) oR 
SONY Me hs Sess oat Se ee 3894 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 He tOS 
SATU Den ccby bin ee See ee 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
SEPLGMIO Ors weno welm 5, ae Rae 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
MELO DERE wil ke th Cn ie, nen 663 2,840 5,915 2.016 1,149 13, 083 
IN OVE DGE Is cA ko ose eels 366 2,384 5,170 elite 1,036 AA29 
AB e707) dnd ots) gee en en ee eae 371 2, bol 5, 005 1,63 834 9,995 
Sb ye tenet ees eR RO ee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22 O02 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
Pen Oye fue a NOE Se fb ae PALI 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
WEDGE a Bee teat 183 L167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
SP GLIAR a ook eee eas 243 475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
PATE ee oe ee ee 202 1,576 4,569 Pa Al 674 9,092 
DIES ile em oH eee ee 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
RNAS Ott aka teas ook be Rs 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 
Total (6 months 1949)....... 1,499 9,603 ab, loa 10, 403 4,271 538,508 
Total (6 months 1948)....... 1,892 10,456 29,098 9,778 6,051 57,275 


a 


TABLE A-3.—_DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
_6_0NRwaona*®w=®owq*wewoae=eoaoaoaoaoaO*=~oooooee eee ————————eeewIT:«€i 

a Unskilled Others 

















Month and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture skilled Mining 
BOA Vi OURAL Ee ws x. ch, a oles as oh mw 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
TOA ye VO tall Seite. aioe hoe toe eee 4,174 (ieee) : 8,546 A241 2,987 Delo 
1948— 
SENET N apc pone Aaa A Sar Despre 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
NebiinHry ssc... «eels Soa ee 306 462 763 270 383 2,204 
IVE GPCR, sta vee ata aod s eke 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
00 0) g 1 Bs Rea aa  conamene i ote te 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
La) Ane RR, 2 a ne iL, Gi 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
UE OV SES 07 sr MN Benet ek Outee e aree eee ee 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
DULEY, Mets ony Sone oe rt ee at, 2,346 556 1,030 _ 368 470 4,770 
PXUC USES ee Ser ae er ra eee 1,936 1193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
MODE SID Ol 6s © cao iets craves oak 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
OCC eCTA. cnt acl ener eden 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
IN OMENIDEGE. san La cdss 6 at 1,794 565 215 364 535 4,473 
Decent itera Ma ss hentia 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
ROTA sean wae ok ak ee 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
DAMME VOD eehehee neuer paca rales i esse 427 801 243 276 2,884 
LC PUI A ohare at nee Sue os 1,386 414 589 231 Wa 2,797 
WINCH aa te or okie hes eee, 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
DAP Hie tA needs poe ok ee eget 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Iie ige eSe SLO Sele ky eet ae SONU 2,164 538 EL 268 240 3,987 
TT: TSR SERS RM oo ita) aa Pal Cea tons 2,000 889 1,020 285 283 5 Ole 
Total (6 months 1949)....... 11,095 3,462 4,923 1,590 1,542 22 Gh 
Total (6 months 1948)....... (ie 6, 280 6,757 2,189 3, 026 25501 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 








Utilities, 





Agricul- : Finance, 
ture, Palen Services | Supple- 
Logging Manu- | Construc-|ROT@u0n, (including} mentary 
—— oan ee : ; Communi- Totab 
Fishing, facturing | tion Ahba Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, rye ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1946—Januiary..5...2bs.5- 39 140 17 104 95 tle 409 
February .0-.cbee 4] 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Mareiiod. owaukt 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
an ae AA mma oe Deke 
Riviere Scene eee 
Fee WASOR, CMe er 2 4] 148 26 113 102 14 439 
UVa corte ns Akaroa 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
IAMCRISL en settee ete: 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
eptember... i)... ass 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Mera ber gn tcn ast 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
Decem bers: .oseas>- 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
February: toes 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Marcle. = sateen: 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
ADT POE Lis eae 39 ee 28 126 i - ne 
WEVIAR are eet 4] 172 31 129 12 
A eho ee ae, Re gees or 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
ULSES RR oe ent 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
WUSUSU aus cakes Si 179 39 13: 116 17 536 
September... ..6.5 54 183 40 137 ley 17 548 
OGRODED Am succes 55 187 41 138 117 17 Soo 
Novem bers thee. 58 191 39 145 116 Lz, 567 
Décember.. 25.6505 57 189 31 141 116 iW; bol 
1948—January............ 53 187 a 140 118 17 545 
February cca sto 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
MERE GLY eae eaters 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
Bele hu Seed Tel eon a 
ELVEN a, Seite Miaka Maes : 
Hl {SSG et Mart aa aida 53 PAW 42 151, 130 18 ae 
LUISE rashes Lara Scheer as 54 202 48 154 131 18 6 
HL OME ties sod a1! ere aay 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
Bepveriper, 14.7 nce 60 220 48 185 131 20 664* 
(6GOD CEs oc ont ae ee 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November......... 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
December swore 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 
Heprlary .e. tee. 49 212 34 158 131 20 605 
MATCH, Jhsct esnce 43 213 35 159 134 20 605 
A DULUS 4. yea ateneaiice 39 213 38 162 134 20 607 
NLGY Daath reat ae 44 209 42 165 139 20 619 





* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree exactly with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, 20,306 employ- 
ers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,024,419, and total payrolls of $85,717,105 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


(a) PROVINCES 
MaritimenProvinCesiipene ee acres ate eee ene 
Prince Badwatd Islands Sta iwnaa a acute nee «sae ten 
INTO Ve SCO bias eines se enone ape ae Re ya ORE Fae. 


INMTETDCOD ome rR eR er tere Ser hein: Kent score nats 


EE OLONTO Ma eee eet Re Ne ED Beet ea Se ah tank ake 


[Wilt GOT eee eet veet a nen tel cd per lecgaa i, tiee variate nytt 
IW inn peg eee tee ee et ket ern ree es aia reer fae eae ca 
WANCOUV Crit errr eit noe ae eee RS OETA NES Cine cae ea 
TER UIDEDD Cec cehes ceo nc din 7 ect rere rile een Aah, penee ne ot 


ESOnid ON eee ape oe ek Ene PUG iy yey hee IL 8: 


Sime atharinesie mca nn ven men ne ne ype mad ast a ee, 
WR HET UST IND ao coi ou CECA CN SO hcl ee oR se oe oe ee 
hopatey ech itelo) lars tra Ni OR, Re oa Oe een Eee.) a ar” 
Cal raryeen seh et tchnn ee eee re neh iia a eee do a4 


Mantilacturing seta cee eee atonal cae sare cler an oierane 
Dura leG OOd Silas teetae heir reciente ie miaia cee 


Hlectrichlicht and Poweneneee eerie eee 
I Bef stat OVE ee), Sey cede IS RAR ren RAE aoc eee eh mn ren 
IM CRW Teen Ghat Lie Cie By ne a nena 2 Ni to A A 
Communica tions te ssoecer et bea a eat eon 
PP ranspOnLALlOM ne eer eee ee siete ater eee ofa 
@onstructionandevaintenanceseaeenen aetna neon 
GInV COSLE Mee rar PERE Anis ween ie mae: Tad pied FS a utah 


Kight Leading Industries.........................-000- 
HITLAT COM e ah ee oie erie Se Ete Shee are ay Bo edna ae 


Nine Leading Industries...........................00. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 





June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1}June 1|May 1|June 1 








1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 

37-23! 38-11) 35-78) 110-7] 107-7) 113-2) 188-0] 186-2] 185-3 
34-24) 35-19) 34-12) 141-5) 130-5) 143-5) 223-7) 212-2] 224-6 
37-24) 38-19) 36-20) 105-1) 101-7) 104-0] 172-5} 171-2] 166-9 
37:40) 38-16] 35-32] 118-6] 115-0) 126-8} 213-1] 210-9) 215-2 
49-36) 41-59) 38-39] 123-7] 118-5) 123-6] 208-4) 205-7) 198-1 
43-66) 44-54) 40-97) 125-5) 124-1) 124-0) 202-2) 203-8) 187-4 
42-61) 42-73) 44-11) 138-1) 132-9) 131-6) 222-2) 214-4) 204-3 
42-29) 42-40) 40-35] 131-4) 128-2) 126-5} 209-7] 205-2) 192-6 
41-15} 41-41) 40-03) 129-4) 120-1) 126-4) 205-5) 191-9) 195-3 
43-75] 43-80} 42-66) 152-7) 147-2] 141-9] 249-4) 240-7) 226-2 
45-63} 45-91) 42-48} 151-2) 146-0) 149-7) 242-1) 235-1) 223-4 
42-34) 43-19) 40-02) 127-3] 123-8) 125-9) 209-0) 207-3) 195-4 
40-95] 42-04] 38-32) 134-0] 132-1] 128-9) 214-2) 216-8] 192-7 
34-45] 35-60) 34-65) 121-2) 116-8] 120-7) 202-4) 201-5] 198-3 
43-16] 44-15] 40-43] 131-4} 131-4] 128-2) 211-4) 216-2] 193-4 
37-01] 37-35) 34-45) 132-4) 129-4} 127-0) 211-6} 208-8) 189-6 
45-98) 47-39) 42-18) 125-7) 124-5) 120-6) 210-3) 214-7) 185-1 
47-41) 51-12] 46-83} 121-3] 124-1] 116-5) 154-6) 170-4) 146-5 
38-82! 38-91] 36-56] 1383-6) 1382-3) 129-5) 203-5) 202-0} 185-6 
43-32] 43-67) 39-54) 161-9] 159-6] 163-5] 263-1] 261-5) 243-3 
35-81] 36-52) 32-68} 122-1) 118-6] 118-2] 190-8} 189-0) 170-4 
34-98) 35-88) 32-06} 121-7) 119-5] 123-2) 198-5} 199-9) 184-5 
34-08} 36:49] 32-97) 117-0) 118-0] 115-0) 192-0} 207-5] 182-3 
41-39] 42-03) 40-04) 135-7] 129-1] 138-8] 216-4) 209-1) 214-1 
AB DD VAS sO Ly xeean | ltacenetolerell rtercac yell iauetelorors alerersveae Paeestecs aolia. ee teaes 
39-33] 40-08) 38-05} 1383-9} 132-7] 1382-3) 232-4) 234-7) 222-5 
40-43} 40-94] 37-72] 150-9) 148-8] 143-7] 239-8] 239-4] 213-0 
44-46] 44-95) 42-98] 78-0} 78-5] 84-5) 130-5] 132-9) 136-8 
AS 1.9] C4 OIG | RAs wes | aces | teres elie eeacte i lhssege nee Posters’ alloca 
37-93] 38-12] 35-30] 136-9) 131-8] 131-3] 220-7) 213-5) 195-7 
36-84] 36:90) 34-70) 150-9] 144-9] 152-6] 253-4) 243-8) 241-1 
41-83] 41-62] 38-46] 144-8) 129-9] 134-6) 240-7} 231-2) 203-8 
39-82] 40-32) 38-25) 179-1) 172-3] 161-5) 287-8) 280-4) 248-2 
41-30] 41-50) 38-06] 154-5) 152-2] 148-4) 252-4] 249-9) 225-5 
43-35| 44:43] 40-63} 122-0] 121-0} 121-2) 203-7] 207-1) 189-6 
46-01} 47-30] 43-03] 117-7) 117-3] 118-4] 192-6} 197-1] 180-6 
40-56] 41-49] 38-12] 123-9) 122-8] 122-7] 213-7} 216-6] 198-6 
48-01] 48-30] 45-43] 165-5) 158-5] 147-5] 252-2) 243-0) 211-7 
39-88] 44-88] 37-19] 111-4] 79-3] 138-0} 221-2) 177-3] 257-3 
50-09] 50-39} 48-53) 99-2) 96-7] 98-6] 155-6] 152-6) 149-8 
40-36] 39-99) 38-43] 196-9} 192-0] 180-7] 287-9] 278-2] 252-3 
50-91] 51-05] 49-63] 143-0] 140-2] 143-3] 222-2) 218-4} 217-3 
40-17) 40-95] 38-14] 124-6) 1138-7] 119-9] 217-4) 202-2) 198-7 
27-92) 28-30] 25-96] 147-7) 143-9] 145-3] 248-9} 245-7) 228-9 
36-91] 37-06] 34-39] 144-5) 143-2) 138-1] 223-7] 222-4] 200-6 
42-34) 43-19} 40-02] 127-3] 123-8] 125-9] 209-0] 207-3) 195-4 
41-57) 41-21] 39-64) 144-2} 143-9) 139-1] 206-7] 204-5) 189-9 
42-31] 43-10] 40-01] 128-0} 124-6) 126-4) 208-9) 207-2) 195-2 





_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. Thenon-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 


with the exception of electric light and power. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
eo 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 











Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month --- ¥ he : aan 
verage eekly verage eekly 
Employ- Aggregate Weekly | Salaries | Employ- Aggregate Weekly | Salaries 








Weekly : Weekly ° 

ment Salaries |and Wages} ment Salaries [and Wages 
Payrolls and Wages Payrolls and Wages 

TM Clay Ele LOA Lerctcnerepne ices cteiotat 100-0 100-0 100-0 25°25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Funes wl) 194 beers af -lstetee 114-8 143-3 127-1 32-10 124-4 157-2 128-6 32-88 
diiey Uh ae st beeode adar eS 136-6 125-5 31-68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31-83 
TiTiowerl eael OF feet eager re 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
umes ley LOA Rs ards ceive 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Tula A O48 alo ae tere cpeteaet 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
PA Gp OA Sees cer verateyerainy- tar 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
SOvilsy le O48 Sie ee eer ere ae 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
cewek 11948 Jie saree tees 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
NOM sl OAS eee sepa vereriarer. 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
TOG w mle el O48 ey nena ents 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Jemmien WL 194 O's cece eee eae 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
IED ae wlan 1949 enc eeen tere 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
Vici wel wats 04 Ole eae ee. fred. 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
JGayew » Te aE aes ee oumomtacos 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
Wayne 1949-4 ee aoe, eines 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-43 
Ahiavey lee, Se Mey tea eran sreret reso tec 127-3 209-0 167-7 42-34 122-0 203-7 169-5 43-35 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ae BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
REAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


é 

© g 3 R 3 2 a 

3) ne} Ie ° cS) Q ° Q 

agi 4 A Al O9&0| as zB 3 j2 @ 4 s 3 = aq 

eS Sate ey abet ol pepe set ce ee) e eee Pelee 

| 0 vaetyey ee i} 3 o ie) Q = 

@ SF ame, ts) OF 3 q qe S 8 = HO 

Oy aha | Ges 40s aa eS oO |aa|] & nN << | QO 
June Lye LORS fare ete eekeresvece este ot SOT Ge Ott we e.o ol iene | eeeras AC HG EPI owocilecaced|lon voc 76+2 
June We OSA Se eel certevanye aielers he OGG], POSe ae mean tecl eestor oeaerias YOO) eA) Siilan Go oolleco eosllnanct. 89-1 
June LOS h arr me ee aoe OF OOO Le Gie eee aueeedl selene | Mecca: Certs MOG ORR ee. dl he co. cicel fis o Goren 96-6 
June LOS Or eine aeoore 10250) LOS <4 ene ercre ye see peters | eae reer COL HUY Maid CW iGwalh is Socilan eoomllwocccx 102-2 
June Me LOS (ist etissnctatesccayett nes ote 114-3] 122-0 82-0} 124-4] 121-4] 113-6] 118-8] 99-3] 97-4} 103-9} 99-4] 112-2 
June eal OBS reek cise esr 111-9} 110-9 82-0] 122-5) 98-6} 120-4] 112-5) 97-0) 93-7) 100-2] 100-1) 105-1 
June TO ROS Ot aoe crtaset av evsteteretel te 113-1} 108-4 94-4] 120-6] 94-4] 121-0} 113-6] 101-0] 95-6] 105-1) 106-4] 106-6 
June leer OAC) areca et any terete cterete 120-9} 117-0 90-7} 128-8} 104-2] 123-0] 126-6] 107-4] 102-9} 113-0} 110-8} 112-0 
June Dern LOA Et gee ree teem ear eecacee 152-9) 152-4 107-1] 167-9] 134-9] 157-3] 161-9] 128-3] 124-7) 127-4] 184-5] 134-9 
June LAP CU OAD We eee te ene 2 dee 171-7] 166-1 107-0} 185-2] 145-9} 182-8] 178-5] 137-4] 133-0] 1382-0} 147-9] 161-9 
June DEGAS een atecyey cevetetnnecs a2 181-2] 175°3 108-3] 195-5] 153-7] 197-8] 182-9] 138-5] 136-2} 132-1) 146-4] 187-6 
June dee LOA GS ee Poa asd warren ore 180-5] 178-2 133-6] 197-4] 156-4] 194-3] 182-1] 145-2] 141-6] 138-3] 155-3] 183-6 
June ep LOA Oe tone ae ete. Seta eee 175-3] 181-0 121-8] 191-9] 170-7] 184-3] 178-9] 141-8] 137-6] 136-5] 151-6) 175-5 
Tune Dee LOA Gia tea nea rsisane ceeae eee 169-9} 172-9 132-2] 180-4] 165-7} 174-8] 178-4] 153-3] 144-3] 149-4] 169-6] 139-3 
June Lb 4 fie Gee ena areata ees 184-5} 165-8 139-3] 165-2) 168-2} 186-9] 191-8] 161-9] 152-4) 157-7] 179-1) 192-4 
Mumenes lee, VO4Sh. ey. Pan vcaesansteeie 192-3} 172-5 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8] 161-0} 190-9} 202-0 
July TO WR ee ee es et ees 198-0} 186-7 159-7] 192-9] 180-5} 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2) 207-8 
Aug mie 104 Sieh. detractors 200-9} 190-0 161-4] 196-8] 183-0} 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7} 206-7| 212-6 
Sept hen LOGS: herr ces cereeres ote os 201-8} 189-1 165-3] 198-8] 178-2) 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6] 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Oct. OAS terete ace ae seer 203-3] 192-8 164-6] 205-7] 178-0} 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1} 207-5] 214-8 
Nov De OAS tcc arte Sacco 203-6) 194-9 160:4| 207-7] 180-8} 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9} 206-1] 212-2 
Dec a ae LO She Pee ney eon cone, ee 204-3] 197+8 156-2) 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9} 169-3] 167-0} 207-6) 206-1 
Jan. te LOA Gi re rcrtetenes oar 196-0} 177-2) 151-8] 178-2] 177-6} 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8} 192-4 
Feb. a BE ee A ers 190-5) 168.2 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2) 194-4] 181-5 
Mar. LT GAOT harectere wits cet ote 188-9] 167-1 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2) 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
Apr. Den GAO een terane, atacenarte 187-6} 167-4 163-0} 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2] 166-0) 155-4] 146-8} 194-6] 188-8 
May LAGE Rei ense iarere ere ccs 189-1) 163°3 139-8} 170-7] 155-2] 186-4] 200-1] 170-5) 159-9] 153-0] 198-0] 196-9 
June Ie PO RY: Seater Sieh ee de ee 194-4] 168-7 151-5] 176-4] 160-0] 194-6] 202-4] 177-2] 163-8] 164-9] 205-4] 204-0 

Relative Weight of Employment 
of Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at June 1, 1949........ 100-0) 6:5 2} 3-7) 2-6] 29-2) 42-38) 12-2) 6-4) 2-3) 4-5) 9-8 





Norn:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





: Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages SS 
at Employment Payrolls 











June 1|May 1)June 1|June 1)|May 1|June 1)June 1|May 1|June 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 








$ 
44-43) 40-63) 122-0) 121- 




















MER TANIT A COUNTESS erate ae laticiae See ie oh oe ere cchiee 43-35 0) 121-2) 203-7) 207-1) 189 6 
INarhackell oretorewuistss— re Molle a. deo onccanoguou.songbopees 42-88] 43-31] 89-33] 134-2] 124-9] 1386-4] 226-7] 213-0) 215-1 
Buran cs procductsscteee see ceerire 1 heir e eintere tree 38-74) 39-90) 36:92) 142-0) 141-6] 1387-1) 205-6} 211-2) 189-2 
eathersproductat pees viento rena ccm reciers chs saree re 31-38} 32-84] 29-19) 109-1] 109-8] 105-8) 180-8} 190-8) 161 9 

Bootsrand'shoes Pe. ascee mee sr hii ake tae 30-26} 31-97] 27-91] 112-1] 112-7] 104-4) 190-9} 202-9] 164-1 
umberancdalsprCCUuGtsc aes Ne rae an eerie 88:24] 39-21) 34-87) 121-9] 116-9} 124-5} 215-3} 211-7] 206-3 
Roughtandidresseds lumberes ae eee eel 39-57| 40-40] 35-98) 117-5} 109-5] 118-5] 218-1] 207-7) 201-2 

YEU Ube Vt eUDR Si Wes ica hy cae moteen WO ciel cy PMN as Neo aE 37-02] 38-29} 33-82] 149-9] 151-9] 147-6] 204-2) 214-1] 206.2 
Othermiumbersproductss eee eienen a 35:18] 36-48] 32-46) 115-6} 118-4] 129-2) 220-2) 223-9) 225-3 
Plant products=—-edillenay. cite tier steiner errr aes 36-57] 37-70) 34-52! 131-2) 125-9] 125-5} 212-5) 210-2) 192-1 
Pilpraind paper products sense meme eee ere ier eee: 49-58] 49-41) 46-79} 140-5} 138-0} 142.5} 234-7) 229-7) 223.9 
Bal piand Papers mriio. Hee eee ce eR eee 56-27] 56-04) 54-63} 130-9} 127-5] 140-0] 233-3] 226-3) 240-0 
(PaperaproGuctssaneate cae keke s/cere orice ora cieraate 39-21] 39-95} 36-69] 162-0] 159-5) 153-7) 262-7) 263-7) 236-4 
l2gbenbays Cheol jMolligtoMivee Wn coo ogonsdcoodsabooesee 46-92] 46-49] 42-42] 144-2) 142-9] 139-5] 226-8) 222-6] 198-6 
Rubber products wee eee ee eee ane ona 44-40) 44-99] 42-81] 121-8] 124-0} 133-9] 2380-8] 237-9) 244-4 
AEXtilemmnOc Cistaeeemeee eto fate a tinlicke Gabe kcustorerctaletehs 32°91} 35-03) 30-94] 115-8} 117-9) 112-8} 199-2} 215-9) 182-4 
“4Raneyol scion Bhavel UCU. oooovqaanoandananooeces< 35-98| 38-17] 33-13] 111-4} 113-3] 112-7) 212-1) 228-9) 197-7 
Cottoneyarnandscloubnees-.. ene 34-21] 37-06] 32-02] 93-6) 94-8] 92-4) 165-9] 182-0) 154-0 
Woollentyarnrand clot mene eee 34°37| 36-88] 32-10] 105-4) 108-2} 112-9) 202-6} 228-1} 203-1 
INagoacenenl illite havol wrillke rexeyore lie, saeco cnnadeonc 39-79} 41:00] 35-53} 146-4] 148-5] 146-5} 314-4) 328-5] 280-8 
ETOSTonysalicissn tie COC. S eee erie erin aaron 29-33] 31-42) 27-83] 113-6] 117-1] 121-1] 183-8] 202-8] 186-0 
Garments and personal furnishings....,.......... 30-76) 32-89} 29-48] 128-9} 131-0] 114-8] 205-0] 223-0) 176-4 
Othenmtextil eppnoductsw eee nit seme ania caer: 35-35! 37-27| 32-90} 94-1] 94-9] 9469) 164-5] 175-0} 151-4 
SOD ACCO genet lor eye rosie EES Oe A pees eas elev ee 39-63] 40-58] 35-60] 114-0] 114-6] 108-8] 251-6] 259-0} 215-7 
IBGVETAG OSte es a enter Abaca fa ec eee eis 46-77| 47-87| 44-23] 175-0] 166-7] 164-4] 276-0] 269-2} 245-2 
Chemicals and’ allied products,..................... 47-43) 47-67| 43-94] 98-3} 97-8) 97-1] 171-4] 171-5} 157-8 
@laya classiandistone prodicuarase emir trial: 44-53] 45-07) 41-18] 146-7] 142-3] 144-2] 265-8} 260-9] 237°3 
DCA Nate BNC! NON Sconce ooocoopsoneSer ap oode ons 48-01] 48-30] 45-43) 165-5) 158-5} 147-5) 252-2) 243-0] 211-7 
Hlectricaleapparatus sean ne ae ee cee cen: 46-79| 47-96] 42-94] 167-3] 167-1] 166-0) 293-0] 299-7] 264-8 
ronkandasteclmproductercnn samen cee n itr rer alee 47-80) 49-30] 45-37] 109-7) 110-4] 109-8) 172-2) 178-&| 163-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 54-66] 52-50} 49-15] 144-3] 143-2) 146-3] 208-2] 203-6) 1¢4-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 45-30] 47-00] 42-61] 115-9] 116-3] 113-9] 184-2) 191-6) 169-6 
Aonieultunalamplementsamuesnerin citer ate 48-42] 51-32] 46-87] 203-0) 207-3) 208-2} 363-7) 393-9] 369 0 
Wandavehiclessancdsaincralb seers anise eset: 48-87] 50:31] 47-37] 102-5) 103-6} 96-5} 154-3} 160-6] 140-7 
TLOImMo pilestancd spartan areer meer 49-78] 52-61] 46-72} 115-0} 118-9) 111-4) 149-0] 162-9] 135-4 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 44-41] 47-77| 44-25) 79-5) 79-9} 115-1] 119-2) 127-4] 170-3 
iHleatingvapp lian Ces msn tere re rience ae 41-75] 43-58) 39-83] 126-1] 148-0] 141-4] 230-7] 244-1} 215-6 
Tronkandssteel tabbrications: (nke.s, meses eee: 47-26] 49-46] 43-77) 99-5) 98-7) 99-0] 197-5] 205-0] 183-4 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 44-12} 47-05] 41-90} 93-5) 94-0] 97-2} 195-0] 209-0] 178-6 
Otherirontandisteelnrocuctseysa eee ei 44.75) 46-64] 41-14) 99-1} 99-4] 98-1] 162-1) 169-6] 148-9 
INON-TerroussmetalspLOcUc ls aaeenereer ene terre ae 48-24] 48-58] 43-50} 118-7] 119-2] 120-0} 209-4) 212-0] 169-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... 54-59] 54-97) 48-97) 120-8) 117-7] 123-5) 225-3) 221-2) 207-3 
Miscellaneousms ern ner eerie re 37-00} 38-38] 34-36) 150-4] 150-0] 135-2) 262-7) 271-8) 214-9 

iOS SiN Ge Me ie recs irons mac ce testes Arc hah aa are 39-88] 44-88] 37-19] 111-4) 79-3) 138-0) 221-2) 177-3] 25/-5 

Mining Mere eet ae eon eeot ie AMAia ba noe so ft 59-09) 50-39) 48-53) 99-2) 86-7) 98-6) 155-6} 152-6) 149-8 
\Cifefeil ae © 8 Bae eee oP ba ea ee, eT LET eS EP Ee ea 44-07] 45-22) 48-04) 95-0} 94-5) 96-6] 164-8] 167-9] 182-4 
Metall CRORES acre oe Pei rea enone ea EET Layo 54-61] 53-90) 50-69} 92-3) 91-2) 87-6] 189-6) 1385-6) 122-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 46-36] 48-16] 43-62] 1387-3] 123-9] 150-6] 234-8} 220-2] 242-9 

Communications....................00000 SOD SNe 49-36] 39-99] 38-43) 196-9) 192-6] 180-7] 287-9] 278-2) 252-3 
Releerapusen ee eetvrsns eee eee vale: oieasiersbsrcoevehe 45-23] 44-82) 47-61] 123-2] 120-9) 118-8) 218-7] 212-6) 221-9 
‘GREW So] os ee Nat rwaein ce Geers ee are eae nein ee 39-44) 39-04] 36-52] 216-4] 211-2) 199-7] 305-4) 295-2) 261-1 

PLTATS DOLCAGION seq tee ee om eon ie euches eke 50-91] 51-05] 49-63) 143-0] 149-2) 143-3] 222-2) 218-4) 217-3 
Street railways, cartage andl SOTAG Cre cen te 45-46] 45-86] 42-56] 156-3] 154-1] 152-0] 243-6] 242-3) 221-7 
team rarliweavaOperatiOns ammeeimeeteien te eink ceria 56°70] 56-62] 56-90] 182-4] 132-2) 133-4] 207-2] 206-7) 209-5 
Dipping ancesbe vec ORI Lame err ee eerie sera sarees 44-92] 44-52) 42-11) 141-0] 129-0} 149-3} 243-8) 221-2) 242-5 

Construction and Maintenance....................... 40-17] 40-95] 38-14] 124-6] 1413-7] 119-9] 217-4) 202-2) 198-7 
IS ULL GIT org ee ee ies, PARENT pet Roan vere isi ttctsks ea ceart ates 42-87) 44-79] 40-03] 159-6] 150-5] 147-4] 239-4] 235-9) 205-2 
TB EE d ae ige nica his ie ee Rae oe Aas A a ee eee ae 35-72] 34-18] 32-92] 108-5) 95-3] 109-3] 201-1) 169-0} 186-4 
(REN hanien b ate Soa eae Airdaigts Ad oa nD Roma Daten 41-52] 42-91] 43-94) 92-3] 82-6] 92-2] 193-3] 178-8) 204-0 

Services (as indicated below).................. cece... | 20°92] 28-30] 25-96) 147-7) 148-9) 145-3) 248-8] 245-7] 228-9 
Hotel sian Gimestauranusee irk rise on eta ciieee caer: 26-22) 26-41] 24-68] 152-6] 147-9] 152-8] 264-8) 258-5} 249-7 
Personslacenictival aun cl tles)) seer ee ears eran a ee 28-39] 28-97) 28-44] 151-3] 129-4] 1383-2] 208-4] 209-5] 200-6 

DENG OR ah NEE 2 Ee ote ay WE Ra Ee iy SN cin SE 36-91| 37-06] 34-39] 144-5] 143-2] 138-1] 228-7) 222-4) 200-6 
Ve Gal werner ten cc tree Oren ater ier a horeaeeersteciert ciate 34-42] 34-58] 31-96] 142-0] 140-8] 136-5] 223-3] 222-4] 201-0 
Wino lesalcteeenrss sartern ste Peeper eee tana eye acts 43-22] 43-34] 40-32] 154-3] 152-7) 146-1) 224-3] 222-5) 199-8 

Eight Leading Industries.............................. 42-34) 43-19] 40-02] 127-3] 123-8) 125-9] 209-0) 207-3) 195-4 

HT ATI COR ey OT ici ee rere oe oc aeie ee ae 41-57] 41-21) 39-64] 144-2] 143-9] 139-1] 206-7) 204-5] 189-9 
iBanksana crust comMpantcs mane merrier sears 37-08] 37-11] 34-83] 154-9] 154-8] 147-8] 220-5) 220-6] 197-1 
iBrokerarorandsstockemaanrkete sense ear 50:46] 49-18! 47-84] 152-4] 152-6) 159-9] 228-5) 218-1} 221-7 
JEIYS UENO Ss als A rho cS ors omic tM mien ate D clomid Gromer riae 47-29] 46-48] 45-66] 129-8] 129-3] 126-2} 191-2] 187-1) 179-7 

Nine Leading Industries...........................0.. 42-31] 43-10] 40-01] 128-0) 124-6] 126-4) 208-9) 207-2) 195-2 


TABLE C-5—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











June 1, 1949 
Industries —_—_—_.  _——— 
Women Men Women 
No. p:c- p.c. 

ManulactUring 2.5.0.5 toe ee ae 238, 844 77-6 22-4 

Animal products—edible.............. 7,520 79-8 20-2 

uinand producus aerriets trotters 1, 504 65-8 34-2 

leather'and. productsine. 0. )lts cies 12,071 61-3 38-7 

Bootsiand shoes: saasct; 2.6 u- ce 8, 670 57:4 42-6 

iim ber ancsprOGucts ean... -eiaeee 6,512 92-0 8-0 

Rough and dressed lumber....... 2,495 95-0 5-0 

Hurni tures. cceama te ccs ue eee 1,934 89-2 10-8 

Other lumber products........... 2,083 85:5 14-5 

Plant products—edible............... 18, 891 67-0 33-0 

Pulp and paper products.............. 22,173 80-6 19-4 

Rulpand papeteer aces ter ee 2,581 94-8 5-2 

PANerpLOGUCLS sae neree oe ler 7,540 63°9 36-1 

Printing and publishing........... 12,052 72-3 27-7 

JBuhile) ayere) CHROLONULEN Sn igang uoon etm cCoaDo oak 4-927 76-2 23-8 

Mextileyprogductss.q-1- 605 - ets ee ee 88, 341 45-6 54-4 

Thread, yarn and cloth........... 21,358 63-8 36-2 

Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 8,815 61-8 38-2 

Woollen yarn and cloth......... 3, 041 58-2 41-8 

Artificial silk and silk goods.... 4,982 69-2 30°8 

Hosiery and knit goods........... 15, 810 35-6 64-4 

Garments and personal furnishings] 43,561 30-0 70-0 

Other textile products............ 7,612 54-1 45-9 

“EG DAC COM eae eect ree ihe oraicd Stee 5, 883 42-0 58-0 

IBGWEra@es nasseee case coats oo reieee 2,418 88-0 12-0 

Chemicals and allied products........ 10,311 76-2 23-8 

Clay, glass and stone products........ 2,519 88-7 11-3 

Electric light and power.............. 4 156 87-8 12-2 

Hlectricaliapparavus..curecascciccears 15,109 71-5 28:5 

Tron and steel products............... 22,147 92-5 7-5 

Crude, rolled and forged products 1,764 95-5 ‘4-5 

Machinery (other than vehicles). 3, 410 88-4 11-6 

Agricultural implements.......... 1,015 94-5 5-5 

Land vehicles and aircraft........ 6,484 94-4 5-6 

Automobiles and parts.......... 4,811 89-3 10-7 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 554 96-5 3°5 

Heating appliances............... 518 93-7 6:3 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 874 92-2 7:8 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 

INVERTS Paced au Aree SE CROPS Fi 400 95-5 4-5 

Other iron and steel products...... 7,128 84-6 15-4 

Non-ferrous metal products........... 6,468 86-6 13-4 

Non-metallic mineral products........ 1,304 91-5 8-5 

Miscellancouss. sacssnise cee cere te 6, 590 62-6 37-4 

GOS BUEN Aone ete cle eter ees Beare alors 924 98-3 1-7 

MiMING ee Wed ease ioc 1,981 7:6 2-4 

Ghar, Sate Pare ie remit cee ole m ce ts 238 99-0 1-0 

Metallic Ores. wines). sie oleam sens 885 98-0 2:0 

Non-metallic minerals (except coal)... 858 94-2 5-8 

Communicatioms...................2005. 27,266 7:5 52-5 

Whelegraplisseecme cc ae cine roe 1,564 81-4 18-6 

ReleplONes sim. sewcchole eters cists obs stele whee PA iy SPY 39-9 60-1 

Transportatione. kc. ccc ooeec cet ets 11,016 94-0 6-0 

Street railways, cartage and storage. . 4,249 93-2 6-8 

Steam railway operation.............. 0,072 94-1 5-9 

Shipping and stevedoring............. 1,395 95-5 4-5 

Construction and Maintemancee......... 4,485 98-1 1-9 

Baal ine sect evosucios ea bak eee 2,997 97-3 2-7 

MELT Wa Viner erate cisco tee hee chr ee 1,372 98-3 1-7 

EVevil Weanueee hecaces ceaens es cue ore ete el olavenerexensees 116 99-7 0:3 

Services (as specified below)............. 36,072 48-6 51-4 

Elotelsrand westaurantsiwes. cose oe 22,407 50-7 49-3 

Personal (chiefly laundries)........... 12,581 38:4 61-6 

TTA CA) eee cen ersten rc eee 109,598 61-6 38-4 

Retail me piccr cca ces teen a veers ete 90, 947 55-6 44.4 

Wholesales ee wrist i.antace steile eties ree 18,651 76-9 23-1 

Eight Leading Industries............... 430,186 78-8 21-2 

BIT AN COG ee a eres: ics aloes 44,693 52-9 47-1 

Banks and trust companies........... 25,651 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market opera- 

LOLS chumeub isl tce ioe cone sree eee eciaes 1, 245 64-8 35-2 

ANSULANCES & Miah ere nee ee ee 14-797 56-8 43-2 

All Industries. ........... 0.0. ccs cece ene 471,879 77-7 22-3 
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May 1, 1949 
Men Women 
p.c p.c. 

77-5 22-5 

81-0 19-0 

67-1 32-9 

60-9 39-1 

57-1 42-9 

91-6 8-4 

94-7 5:3 

89-2 10-8 

84-7 15-3 

68-4 31-6 

80:3 19-7 

94-6 5-4 

63-1 36-9 

72-4 27-6 

76:3 23-7 

45-4 54-6 

63-6 36-4 

61-4 38-6 

57-8 42-2 

69-3 30-7 

35-1 64-9 

29-8 70-2 

53-8 46-2 

43-3 56-7 

87-4 12-6 

76-1 23-9 

89-0 11-0 

87-6 12-4 

71:5 28-5 

92-5 7:5 

95-5 4-5 

88-7 11-3 

94-5 5:5 

94-3 5-7 

89-2 10-8 

96-6 3-4 

93-7 6-3 

92-2 7-8 

95-6 4.4 

84-8 15mg 

86:5 13-5 

91-3 8-7 

63-1 36-9 

97-6 2-4 

97-7 2:3 

99-1 0-9 

98-0 2-0 

94-5 5-5 

48-1 51-9 

81-4 18-6 

40-7 59:3 

94-0 6-0 

93-3 6-7 

94-1 5:9 

95-6 4-4 

97-9 2-1 

97-2 2-8 

98-1 1-9 

99-7 0-3 

48-5 51-5 

50-3 49-7 

39-0 61-0 

61-2 38-8 

55-2 44-8 

76:6 23-4 

78-3 21-7 

53-0 47-0 

49-4 50-6 

64-4 35:6 

57+1 42-9 

77-2 22°8 


June 1, 1948 
Men Women 
p.c p.c 

78-1 21-9 

80-9 19-1 

63-1 36-9 

61-6 38-4 

58-2 41-8 

92-3 7+7 

94-9 5-1 

90-4 9-6 

86-4 13-6 

68-6 31-4 

81-0 19-0 

95-4 4-6 

65-2 34-8 

71:5 28-5 

74-1 25-9 

45-4 54-6 

61-2 38-8 

59-9 40-1 

56-7 43-3 

65-6 34-4 

34-7 65-3 

30-6 69-4 

54-9 45-1 

44.2 55-8 

88-3 11-7 

76-9 23-1 

87-8 12-2 

87-9 12-1 

71-8 28-2 

92-8 le 

95-3 4-7 

88-9 11-1 

94-7 5-3 

94-5 5-5 

89-5 10-5 

97-1 2-9 

93-4 6-6 

92-4 7-6 

95-2 4-8 

85-2 14-8 

86-1 13-9 

91-7 8-3 

66-2 33°8 

98-2 1:8 

98-0 2-9 

99-0 1-0 

98-0 2:0 

96-2 3°8 

47-3 52-7 

80-3 19-7 

40-0 60-0 

94-0 6-0 

93-1 6-9 

93-9 6-1 

95-7 4-3 

98-0 2-0 

97-2 2-8 

98-1 1-9 

99-7 0:3 

48-2 51-8 

50-8 49-2 

42-6 57-4 

60-7 39-3 

53-9 46-1 

77-4 22-6 

79-1 20-9 

53-5 46-5 

50-0 50-0 

66-2 33-8 

57-1 42-9 

78-1 21-9 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. The y 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No No. No cts cts cts 

JUIN Teme re O45 ken eye ee eede ine ome 44.3 44.7 43-9 70-3 71 *5 61-4 
UNITIG Ree rae 4.13 Orne Muay meteors 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
JUNO MLE Bil O4 (omer te mie te Ae oP ea Go 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
ONGMRl eel OI Som ee ate ee ee 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
SL Vee me O4 Cen Mee ee ere on a, 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
PAIS ML ome OAS Ned se nee Meera ee ode ya 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
JED UTM hl O48 oe oe nee eet we Gee 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct Marl ae OASan, Oe rn ome Ieee 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
INGWatge lean OA Ot een Renan eer eneee bee Or 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Decl sm OLS Me wae purely comer 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 Sen 
Sanwa yee t O40 56 Wen a ae eee ae 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
He Dram O40" Mo uecmee tire Wha ee. oe 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Ve Tema Soe 04 ORY, Gey Ai ee oe ee 8 te, 43-0 43-2 2-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr 4 OER ae oa Bae pene A eed 42.9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
Mia age Mme O40) ete teen ew en Pn) lk 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
Duine wes at O49 tee Ga eS te es et 40-8 41-1 40-6 99-1 106-5 91-5 











* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of J anuary 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 












































All Manufactures (1) Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ 
Une r Me eee LOG) he, ek eee cee se 32-81 31-14 35-76 34-64 29-48 26-95 
TUB GYS) allen) SIMSP TIE Ae oar uec ey eee | me 31-67 29-02 33-79 31-62 29-80 26-52 
OTC Mm en] C4 pe nat ee PR a ey) Amar, 36-52 34-28 38-91 7-07 34-32 31-34 
JO wel Weel O48 selene aerate spe Rr ne HRS pele! 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
Uli dae lente 4 Se ee eee gene een ame y) Pes 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
PAC om) me ema Od Sem aeeenetee Ae cares ete 41-32 39-03 44.00 41-92 38°83 36-04 
CDi ele PELOA Shee Real Nee, ete) oe 41-33 88-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
Oct ae OA Sey er ee Me es A 42.74 40-68 46-12 44.43 39-63 36°98 
IN Oven aR OARS rds te oth Ee 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
1S) CCR ree A 8k ae ee Rk aa cs ry 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-60 
SAnemeelte 4 O40, ah ee eet hee 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
CC lS ee OA Gren, ee GO TNs Se em L 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
NV ireeme) ane! 4 Ola eae omer tk, ae A Ree 44.27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38 +26 
ADEE age O4O ieee se ai eee 44.27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
IVa Vmmela el O40 > ey ain mete One Oe e 44.31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
SINC aan eee LOLO Nao ee ere eet ele Sern tice 43-20 40-43 46-01 43-77 40-56 37-15 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
— June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
ING Va Coblaaem tata ey he et rere eee Pre a me eee 43-5 44.] 42-2 92-8 87-9 85-8 
ING Wretinswichrrye teat ebare erat eet mene Le ys =k 43-3 44.3 43-5 88-3 89-9 83-0 
QUGDEC Mme ee tame tit ee eg Meee CALE ie cot ate tk 41-9 44-] 43-8 90-0 89-3 82-5 
(ETH Wg Tele i eS A SURE Mle aE Sein Re AML Dae 40-3 42-0 40-8 103-8 103-5 96-1 
Mier EO aepreenat rn A hey hte tee eps nee os SO km ee 41-2 41-7 41-2 96-5 95-9 90-7 
ask ADChewutiree, tani ae kes Me ier ee 43-3 43-0 43-2 100-9 100-4 92-7 
EAT DER ta wees tie eee ee Sey. ee MM eae, 41-3 41-6 42-0 101-0 100-1 92-6 
iBritisheColum bia wpencrr een were ee a ae 37-4 37-9 37-4 118-5 119-0 108-7 
Montreal tice rae: ei en ee een Y ee ats 40-4 42-6 41-3 94-7 94-0 87-3 
PGR OUCO traits ee sZt ee ee eae oe 39-2 41-2 39-4 102-8 102-5 96-0 
ELAM tOnera err ee ce epee ei nae ee 40-4 43-0 40-8 112-9 111-2 102-4 
Within peg Aart tue ire teeter ment cd cin tuyere an 40-7 41-3 40-7 95-4 95-0 90-0 
WAN COUVCr ae erm Mi eee eae. Tn ae ieee 36-7 37-4 36°5 117-0 116-6 106-7 
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ABLE C-9—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


——_——_————_————————————— 8855660 OC L2eL.>AN_’"-_."."-cw”.7—010y}uH}} 7} 
EE 


Average Average | 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 














Industries ———__§_ [| Oe wwum —_ 

June } May | June | June ; May | June | June ) May | June 

1, 1949}1, 1949}1, 1948}1, 1949/1, 1949]1, 1948]1, 1949/1, 1949}1, 1948 

No. | No. | No. Cc c Cc $ $ 

Manufacturing 2: ween cc ocacech ob ore mastna ces casea ars 40-8| 42-5) 41-7] 99-1] 98-6) 91-4] 40-43) 41-91) 38-11 
*Durable manufactured goods.............ceeeeeeeeeee 41-1] 42-7] 41-6] 106-5) 106-2) 98-4] 43-77) 45-35] 40-93 
Non-durable manufactured goods................000--- 40-6] 42:3) 41-7] 91-5} 90-7] 84-4] 37-15] 38-37) 35-19 
Animal products—edlbl@un tne ccs steel sicieres claicten tae: 43-9] 42-8] 43-7] 94-3] 95-2] 85-4] 41-40) 40-75) 37-32 
DAI ye pLro ducts ee oes eats eee ase eteerat alec etre 47-3| 46-8] 47-1] 73-9] 74-6] 74-6] 34-95) 34-91] 35-14 
Meat products i.e cae anen nec eertena sg seleuee cme 43-6] 42-7) 42-6] 104-8} 104-8) 95-3] 45-69) 44-75! 40-60 
Leather nroductsa:ic.chun ccs s Sones te he eee ee eas 38:2! 40-8) 37-4) 75-1] 74-2) 70-4) 28-69) 30-27) 26-33 
eather boots and shoes... cess. + cilities s eesreiciale 38-2} 41-1] 37-2! 72-4) 71-4] 67-1] 27-66) 29-35) 24-96 
*TL umber progductscoss, sus ss000 pesca sean see ene 40-0} 41-3) 40-3} 90-4] 90-5) 82-2] 36-16] 37-38) 33-13 
Roughandydressed: lum beri. mesilate sei lecleter 39-9] 40-6] 39-8] 94-7) 95-5) 86-3] 37-79] 38-77] 34-35 
Containers 41-2) 44-2) 41-1] 79-9} 80-2] 74-1) 32-92) 35-45) 30-46 
ADilaWUntinc wean ors + vo Ac OOBRe CH OCORIadot don 6 OOO TOUGe 39-9] 41-7] 41-1] 86-4) 86-1] 77-9} 34-47) 35-90) 32-02 
SNiisicalinstrunmentsesee ermine tece erie 42-6| 42-3} 43-4! 83-1] 84-6] 78-1) 35-40] 35-79] 33-90 
Plant products—ediblejseac oo. jatcle siiesicvtiateralelinieterete ss 40:8} 42-6) 41-7) 77-6) 77-8] 72-4] 31-66] 33-14] 30-19 
Flour and other milled products...............00eee- 42-3] 44-1] 43-5) 95-1] 94-2] 86-9] 40-23] 41-54) 37-80 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.............-seeeeee- 36:0} 39-5] 37-9] 74-8] 75-9] 69-0} 26-93) 29-98] 26-15 
Breadland bakery products: sees ceiterietecee eee. 44-4] 43-9] 48-7] 77-7| 77-3) 72-5] 34-50} 33-93) 31-68 
Chocolate and cocoa products’ wacsac -eictectee ete eierele stele 38-8] 42-2] 39-6] 67-5) 66-6] 63-0} 26-19] 28-11] 24-95 
Pulprand paper products-eceee eee oee 44-3] 44-3] 45-2!) 108-4] 108-1] 101-3] 48-02] 47-89] 45-79 
Pulprand papers senate emcee cia iol eetelterts cetera 47-6] 47-1) 49-6] 112-9] 113-6] 107-2) 53-74] 53-51) 53-17 
Paper products.) e.cnnire coh smi e tn eee eer 41-2} 42-4) 41-1] 84-2) 83-7] 80-1] 34-69] 35-49] 32-92 
Printing andipublshineappester erate seme cere 40:5| 40-7} 40-0] 115-0] 113-4] 102-9] 46-58] 46-15] 41-16 
Rubber productsss,-ees se visi he os tetas ene settee 38-8] 40-3] 40-9] 107-7) 106-0) 99-5) 41-79] 42-72] 40-70 
"Pextile products cc ce oct vis. ci nie Weve eiekeia oneleo aieunjerssoatetstefetsye 37-5| 40-9] 39-6] 79-7| 79-5) 71-7) 29-89] 32-52) 28-39 
Threads yarniand Clothacceer a: ects seis stetmiciairer et: 39-5] 43-1) 42-4) 84-2! 83-3] 73-1) 33-26] 35-90} 30-99 
Wottonivarmandiclothsescat race detect seistes/d aeleicien’s 37-9] 41-8] 41-4) 85-6) 84-7] 73-5) 32-44) 35-40] 30-43 
Woollentyvarnjand clotive.acacciteiserrelstcrteeeter cer 39-7| 48-3] 41-3] 80-3] 79-7} 72-0) 31-88] 34-51] 29-74 
Silk andvartaicial silk goods. asses emer etree 41-7] 44-9] 45-5] 85-4) 84-9] 73-5] 35-61] 38-12] 33-44 
Mosier, and knit OOdss cnn ciacteietret tele etolnetetsie teeter te 37-2] 40-3] 39-9] 73-7) 73-8] 66-7] 27-42) 29-74] 26-61 
Garments and personal furnishings..................-- 34-8] 38-3] 36-0] 76-2} 76-4) 71-1] 26-52] 29-26] 25-60 
FL ObaCCOss an ee i Mite Ce Set cine eters eeererner 41-1] 43-2] 40-3] 86-6] 85-9] 78-1) 35-59] 37-11] 31-47 
DB PeR cts hide ee A AR nicl came A PRICE O BRCR RC TIC ROEO OCC 41-9] 43-2] 48-8] 98-1] 98-4) 90-2} 41-10] 42-51] 39-41 
Distiledand maltlrquorssscseece eae eee 40-7| 42-5] 43-3] 104-3] 103-7; 94-5] 42-45] 44-07] 40-92 
Chemicals and allied products..............2.+...-25: 43-3] 43-5) 48-1) 98-8) 98-9] 91-5) 42-78) 43-02] 39.44 
Drugsand Medicines. ae oae eee ere teeter 39-0] 40-7} 40-3} 82-5} 81-2] 76-2} 32-18] 33-05) 30-71 
*Clayaelassiandistone productsns..--nieniccr niet 44-2) 44-9] 44-2! 96-6] 96-1] 89-3] 42-70] 43-15] 39-47 
Glass iproductestasen secon oe eerie amit oieie eettersi et 44-9) 45-5) 44-0] 91-7) 91-2) 84-3] 41-17] 41-50] 37-09 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 45-6] 45-8] 45-8] 96-4] 95-7] 88-5] 43-96! 43-83! 40-53 
*Wlectricaliapparatusecscacieiers ote oi sims ertetereetenn 39-5} 41-1] 40-4] 109-9} 109-8] 98-8] 43-41) 45-13) 39-92 
iHeavyneclectrical apparatus tee. see cee aeiscleniieete 41-9} 43-3] 42-5) 120-0) 119-9} 106-1) 50-28] 51-92) 45-09 
Tron anaisteeliprodUuCtses aeeeccris arielee skesierereisre select crete 41-2} 43-1] 41-8] 111-4) 110-7] 103-9] 45-90] 47-71] 43-43 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 44-0} 45-2) 44-3] 118-3] 113-2) 108-2) 52-05] 51-17) 47-93 
Primary 1onvancustecl: seme te cceeireaiin aetere te 44-4] 45-5} 44-7) 120-6] 114-3] 110-4] 53-55} 52-01] 49-35 
Machinery, (other than vehicles): ccc: sisi cle siete crs: 40:7| 43-3} 42-2) 104-0] 103-3) 95-0] 42-33] 44-73! 40-09 
Agrieulturalumplementsepeemincececiicce ncaa aa. 41-0} 43-8] 41-1] 114-8) 115-4] 109-9} 47-07) 50-55) 45-17 
Mand ivehiclesiand aireraiites. oscar oc eet sete 41-0} 42-3] 41-3} 115-2) 115-9} 109-8) 47-23] 49-03] 45-35 
atl waverollinors tock semacvas icici sitter iertreriettereriets 42-8] 43-1) 43-7) 112-2] 112-8] 109-8] 48-02] 48-62] 47-98 
Automopilestangd pantsh aaa ckseriisiee er eerie eee 38-2] 41-0] 39-0} 122-0] 122-5] 112-4] 46-60] 50-23] 43-84 
Acroplanesian Gd DArtSsiciaen tiie saiereleeiee leis levees tetees 43-9] 45-0] 39-8} 103-8] 103-6] 95-9] 45-57) 46-62} 38-17 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................e-eeee- 40-1} 43-3] 42-6} 108-4] 107-5) 101-7] 43-47] 46-55) 43-32 
lmonvancisteel fabrication N-eiss.essceeacereeec secrete rier 40-1] 42-7) 40-0} 106-0] 105-5) 99-4] 42-51] 45-05} 39-76 
Hardware toolsiand cutlerye.cscs recite eit ie siete elersvercte 41-1} 42-8) 40-7] 97-3] 97-3] 90-2] 39-99) 41-@4] 36-71 
Foundry and machine shop products............-.+++0- 39-0] 42-0) 40-8) 108-5) 108-4) 99-2] 42-32) 45-53) 40-47 
Sheetimetal workers ee ee otal set omen ces 40-4} 42-9] 39-9] 100-0} 100-0} 92-4) 40-40) 42-90] 36-87 
*Nion-ferrous metaliproductssa-s scene neces « 42-6) 43-2] 42-3) 106-4] 106-0} 96-3] 45-33] 45-79] 40-73 
Smeliingeeancdererniny ae ee ee etre ener een 45-2) 44-8)...... Tile ESA. soe - loves] Gyo nn 
AUMINTMNAnd tts; prOoUUuctorse etek cereale cae Ade) AZ| eee 9629)" 97 <a)|ee ete 39-73] 40-96]...... 
IBrassiaAnadGOpper Ilo yy aeeere rcciter eee cian ats 40-6] 42-2) 41-6] 104-5] 103-2} 95-5] 42-43) 43-55) 39-73 
Non-metalliciminerali productsseacee setae ee tee 42-2} 43-2) 43-0) 118-4] 117-8] 105-5) 49-96) 50-89) 45-37 
iPetroleumiand its products..ceere seeks cose es 41-7| 42-5) 42-4) 126-7] 126-5) 119-9} 52-83] 53-76] 47-45 
Miscellaneous manufactured products............+-+--- 39-4} 42-1] 39-7| 85-7] 84-4] 79-9) 33-77] 35-53] 31-72 
PVE Dr gs ee es oe A er sont crs on iccoc hime ceaeron ore 44-2) 41-4) 42-7) 117-0) 117-2) 110-6) 48-20) 48-52) 47-238 
(Clot A AA Set Ae OPO aan ERD copita maniano poo deCots 33-5! 34-7] 37-8] 127-3] 126-4] 126-0] 42-65) 43-86] 47-63 
Metall Cionessaccanac ceeie vets oo cle Perec steee eer 45-4] 44-6} 45-1] 116-0] 116-2] 108-4] 52-66) 51-83] 48-89 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal ................---- 40-9] 42-9] 44-3) 103-7] 104-4] 93-9] 42-41) 44-79) 41-60 
Local Transportation?...............-.ccc cece cece cece 44-7] 45-4) 44-4) 99-3] 98-7) 93-2) 44-39] 44-81) 41-38 
Building Construction....................0.. cece eens 38-6] 40-4) 38-8} 107-1) 108-5) 99-6) 41-34) 43-83] 38-64 
Highway Conmstruction.................cc cece eee eeeeee 38-1] 35-2] 37-2] 85-0] 86-2] 78-9} 32-39] 30-34) 29-35 
Services (as indicated below)........-.cccccceccceccceces 41-8} 42-3) 42-3] 64-2] 63-9] 59-5) 26-84) 27-03] 25-17 
Totelsand iTestaurantssraeie. cece ecieiece stele cierto sere 42-7| 43-0} 43-1! 63-5] 63-1] 59-4] 27-11] 27-13] 25-60 
Personali(chietiy, laundrics) ms sccmicemeee cleeieclettre teers 40-1] 41-1] 40-6} 65-8] 65-4] 59-9] 26-39] 26-88] 24-32 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c: the latest figures are as follows:—Apr. 1, 1949, 228-3; May 1, 1949, 227-5; June 1, 1949, 227-7; at June 1, 
1948, the index was 201-3. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour) 


Sees—s——oeoeoeoa——~$=<sS<S<S~S—ooooo em 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 








Average Avera — 
age Average : 
Date Workea | Hourly | Weekly | Average | Coop ot | *¥oraee 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly living Weekly 
Earnings Harnin goes 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 

January 1, 1945 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1, 1945 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1, 1945 44-3. 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1, 1945 44.] 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44.7 67:8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1, 1946 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, 1946 44-1 68+1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 1, 1946 44-0 67:9 29-98 98:9 97-2 101-7 
April 1, 1946 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70:6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5: 
December 1, 1946 43-2 74:5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6: 
January 1, 1947 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1, 1947 43-1 76°3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2: 
March 1, 1947 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 1, 1947 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1, 1947 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35°95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January 1, 1948 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 1948 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October ol, 1948 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 1948 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 1949 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 1949 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1, 1949 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1, 1949 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1, 1949 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 ° 129-0 105-7 
June 1, 1949() 40-8 99-1 41-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 





Notz: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-11—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no unemployment. Where “ -0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


ENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES— 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month —_ SS | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

August DAD ocroneecrere arte cr etocete ole aealeieie eerste are ie 121, 187 39,222 | 160,409 53,646 |, 22,286 75, 932 
August LOMO Nat cant weensusie siete cine Siete rears ar 64,452 43,040 | 107,492 | 125,855 34,485 160,340 
August LOA Teege 5 PNY teeter Mey avctelo lo sis here e eee 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
August LOTS eee etn nite eer tata to ten ee 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96,273 
DODLOMLUOLAIUS Sa ack Rales ets ee e tsi cee 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October 1 Re araem rh sachs Sees Lan fees Bc ees Cy 5 rt Re 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
iNovenwoare LOLS.) Bn setts Mase te cei em RMS 4 oc 31, 856 18,595 50, 451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
DecemberseOlSe a Peta we skp) bint st nts 2 os 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552 
January Od Om rare rstenre crore cicsiractouonten iesieaioretiee! 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
PO DT Unive L040 seh atc. och utiats oa eee ay cathe oe 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 1 eRe CoN cy terete MET ee ee Cae Ee 10, 187 13, 544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April ee NS ty hic cicero hs Ost eae ei Meee Rien Donia 14, 444 16, 816 31,260 195, 559 50, 961 246, 520 
May OE A Bilao Loe On GO rRae oer mate ne 21,673 21, 840 43,513 | 158,794 44,932 203,726 
June GORY Nias Mave amarante ak akc e ccruary Ala esteyee 23,539 24,035 47,574 | 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July EL Ree a othacee aee SODA em pee 20,679 21,775 42,454 | 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August ECD ae pacecinn te PGC ea enna 18,048 19,313 37,356 97,157 42,090 139, 244 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from June 2, 1949 





Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing Trapping........................... 1,827 545 25002 +175 +8-0 
| BATA TC IRS CE Gs 8.0 SiO eA 641 10 651 —29 —4-3 
WLD WOO Came emer eu tine ee ie tn Nl et 184 4 188 el +19-7 
d BRE NGtal OLY pata, cee hrs eet NT abc Rn ee Oh eee yi 391 4 395 —61 —13-4 
A Sev aa Ua co ae a oe penmey  erot  eE Sa  e 66 2 68 ap ul +1-5 
PDC tebe a Arges Ae Mle cee eee ee A ee eee 1,042 36 1,078 —95 —8-1 
(Groat ea ak ores SIG tence Pa a ae Oe ie <a ire 71 1 72 —13 —15-3 
Metallic ores— 
aa ans Arey RAN ERS oaE tee ek a er 103 2, 105 +60 +133-3 
CSL reyes eater Ree? asele Ces reat aaron Son es 468 8 476 +118 +33-0 
UNFIT Rete series Ske Et epeviee Rae MEINE Meck een op cena a 12 — 12 — — 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 339 13 Boz —291 —45-3 
a LREDCCHING™ Mate y oat Ke oe on ace sherk We no atthe cotcccon, 49 12 61 +31 +103-3 
DU STMILACtAITITlS Sema eee en ec oe oe 4,319 5,024 9,348 —1,415 —13-2 
Moodvand kindred produces, . << c6sss0cs c2edanadeenanes 723 510 1238 —408 —24-9 
Bhexbiles sa pparel Me (Gemma ee Meme ee cee eet he eRe 450 3,049 3,499 —136 —3°8 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 761 91 852 —14 —1-6 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 465 283 748 —88 —10°5 
Chenicals and allied products, .cc.les0. ccs isckses fos 146 149 295 —86 —22°6 
Productsionpetroleummand coalessee eee eae een ee nnn 44 21 65 —44 —40°4 
Dem produc usa wen eens ante eee ade ae tien ee 46 11 57 —45 —44-1 
Meat herancdeproductsaentee meer meee e ernie ter eae: 142 822 464 —107 —18-7 
Stone, clay and glass products.............c.ecceeceeeee 161 57 218 —9 —4-0 
jmonandisteeland pEOductsanee aren eee ere een een 252 106 358 —82 —18-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................0-- 221 93 314 +13 +4-3 
BARC HINGED Vere ee ere ar te a en deen oe oe eke oo 232 53 285 —24 —7°8 
Electrical equipment and products...................00- 149 123 272 —30 —9-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 527 156 683 —355 —34-2 
< OUSULUCELOINE (A. iat ire one Ree EL ook: 3,333 69 3,402 —397 —10-5 
Transportation and Storage.....................0c eee eee 1,498 133 1,631 —116 —6-6 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 236 349 585 —120 —17-0 
EEDA Carrere er mer aie eneet eee oie cree o eae neers eens 2,638 2,471 5,109 —1,015 —16-6 
Wiholesa lee cnc er trcaite secrete ee ete een 2 Lier 827 479 1,306 —456 —25-9 
LAL eee ee ae eh cer vtech cient ee ee 1,811 1,992 3, 803 —559 —12-8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 972 922 1,894 — 402 —17-5 
Service meme et eae cine. Ce Ate ee ee ee A eee 4,098 12,214 16,312 —1,728 —9-6 
LEAUH OTN (OK deat We Gretta tacare See oa chanes Ale Bea Rt oe ee ee 953 534 1,487 —472 —24-1 
DOMESTIC Ser err cine ere Dn ee, Oe 133 5, 607 5, 740 —449 —7°3 
Personal Mey seiner erro at ace oc one reas 1,810 5,589 7,399 —506 —6-4 
OCherisenviGeee comet meee Ci ert cee 1,202 484 1, 686 —301 —15-2 
PALL Dua eiS ries altace onto as oS OLS ee oe 20,604 21,773 42,377 —5,142 —10-8 





TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 36, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 









Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ——$—$—$———— ese, 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..............-. 831 342 lis 4,248 935 5, 183 
Clericali Workersecce ee coe cote eieciee otters 1,399 Snolo 4,914 6,188 12,531 18,719 
Sa lescwor kersho-h eccrine oc oto ise coolio e are ela erate 2,146 eee 3,493 3,046 6,345 9,391 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,678 11,093 ieee 8, 848 6,360 15, 208 
Semen chelsea cts earn eine Name el ueraee a rotniehs rats ares estas Se ee Goat 34 1,457 1,464 
Agriculture an dekisinin ee: see cee eee eek ieee 1,909 50 1,95 1,060 211 1,271 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers..................-- 7,658 335 (ae) 11,397 34, 760 7,012 42° 212 
Hood andakxinared prOodUcise. erecta reno 193 62 5 569 479 1,048 
Rextilesweloginings GuCsemrtnns mem iiemckosteateaeierterer 231 2. as 2,818 1,247 4,282 5,529 
imiber and woodwproduetsrecmaeeneeieetmtreraoen: 857 1 858 1,953 100 2,053 
J2qodhoL oA orSIe HELL FeTM UNNI, . Ko pe ecdoooadaobcodacnad 200 56 256 392 261 653 
beat hertandiprodietenem seston ieee 84 226 310 527 273 800 
Stone. clayzand glass products a essac eerie 49 5 54 93 14 107 
Metalworking ees tie true cirri te sta ne ratore iors 635 45 680 5, 580 297 5,877 
MleGtricalln: ha tye te te aoe sie oie ercinic a: tetera mere 104 34 138 996 285 1,281 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C...........+.+++- 72 2 74 286 49 aia) 
1 Gye bay ae en ey an Oe Nari RS es RO een oS acloBIG ocls AQQi tetoeunetier: 400 GOO raraaree yee 699 
ConstruGbiOncnniice rece oe ce ee etre ins Se boreraraiotarateta a VBP eS oe 2,032 7,341 2 7,343 
Transportation (except seamen)................--- (He 9 782 5,789 33 5,822 
Communications and public utility.............. GUARD nites 62 VIR soeecane 203 
4 Signe Cevenava lieth yop ess Gide Oa bu duo ooGenom en oU ane 367 545 912 812 420 WER 
Other skillediandesemisicllleciaacm seemerernicneniee 1,371 127 1,498 5,435 841 6,276 
a oveernoVe) s Wane’, 005 tema Saeail Suh Raabe Nigte cca athe A te oe 4 11 85 714 127 841 
IADPLEN PICS. Seis ieaa ona eh tee debt ee siecle career: 154 29 183 2,124 49 Pde (es 
WnsiilledWorkers*esen.c sate eee ete naar: 5, 024 1,689 6,713 43, 668 10,315 53, 983 
Hoodiand tobaccorsee nn. nec sor eset 178 325 503 735 1; 235 1,970 
Limberand lumiberiproductss...-71 ecm seer 278 9 287 1,586 252 1, 888 
Metalworking ses sooue en eee nee ces 120 95 Pls, 1,516 145 1,661 
Construction: scnenee. oe teen cole actestncGin ae IEPA AN on or Sea 1,292 Ooo 1 O7a02 
Otherinslalledtworkers’s.csese cst ncrle 3, 156 1, 260 4,416 34, 480 8, 682 43, 162 
Totals: cacdnins tatine Meis aie ear eee 20,679 21,775 42,454 | 103,275 44,216 147,491 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


a 
-!“_ THOTT Sm TFW-—70101.-_—"!"@_—_@_q-|__"™[“"€o —— —>*——TOTOT#3}T000@NMN0N0&@&@8 .._—00009—$—$—$—$—$@{(—@$3$——_0 T[0oeoooO39—ou#x_OooOam0—0—0—0 ee — a mnuw omOmvm”" 


Weekly Average 





Industry - ; ai 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Arriculture, bashing el rapping se sssceiers severe cis ssreieetlstelererebetetere rte eteretstters islet re 1,207 1,033 814 
Gig ata pcan erierond ao dG n coo). UAE SRO COUNEE GOOODP cao coor ad coacaoconS.s 459 284 198 
hah seeps wee Aas De RAO konto Cupane PHOMDACOOHD SOD IRE D OUR OL a0. 394 353 259 
IN EME HOB ITiay pas aman cece coOpenoudS abo BuO dod oppoooonc onde pEEeuoodonbenoor 5,578 5, oll 3, 680 
Hood-and kindred productsaceadervre ce terres tartrate ete oletenece croton et -netoterreteteletal 1,260 1,274 808 
Mextilesapparely eiCuseemeamcl i trsrrsieerrcclervorterere reteset lel ieaetonsl Tetevetee tee tt 844 689 431 
Lumber and finished lumber PTOMUCES. 2... 2. cece e eee eee e eee eee seen es 762 730 533 
Pulp and paper products and printing........-...-0--seeeeeeer ree eect eens 475 495 328 
Chemicals and alliediproducts ee seater se rrae sternly creietre tere mictet etme ere eter ect t ts 212 216 134 
Products of petroleumianG Coal ee aerate cls aia calctere cites hated oletel ele elo fel cneneie snl 61 65 46 
Rub bemand products sa eee rete seaiecia ee ieee eileen aectet aeter 71 63 41 
Peather and products eck etecee chet iets create Gate beta teset oreestalee tote ake eee atsy font 160 148 85 
Stonenclayyjand glass procucteese same err sei ie tteke letsiaeres nie aerators erste 193 208 149 
Imomand steel and) proaductsceey sateen tint a-1 terre tet rete tener iene terener oteter 314 319 214 
INon-terrous metals and) prod ucbsaec cea sire <tlls sities ele ekeeeiet stolor et telatet =r syietet 226 224 163 

IW EX Gibbs ie Rane Oma bo Ea oe Binh autmcodories 2 os0Gu Sonn yoo sudamtanaD 6 5.00 G6 213 238 152 
Electrical equipment and products.........-.. sees e eee e rece eee teen e eens 177 183 108 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............0+eeeeeee 610 659 488 
GONSEEUCEION erties oy Aa eee desea ceoes date te tern paperclaeaate iecuete sli uclou san ede zat cia a cee aueecyens 3,484 3,524 2,748 
EMranspontation ANG LOLA sare ytte te ete tersteetst teisrel tot ons aictedete stereos col octet cali y nc 1,390 1,338 1,006 
Communications, and Other eublicuU tilitiessaececmteec rt nteciete ist tel-ttletiart- rel 231 235 159 
Agile appre es ate eee aan eegn Oey hin a) Matias Fi kgogicnmrrcrmpeas Gackt Ola COC loan 2, 839 3, 192 1,812 
Minances Msurance, EvealeHiSta te serete reece sioteherereteisierst hetero eetoteke: crete viet el otaliacekecete ter 402 467 227 
StS ahh (RE Ra oie In GOAT etiekin meee anodic > ACnuAOnmT aA Cue sna Oo Gou co CauCduE 7,077 6, 502 4,621 
All Industries mht =e, CR yi oe PR a he Pe fi at, eR AS Ot ronc CIC OPO OO KC 32,061 225439 15,524 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JUNE 3, TO JUNE 30, 1949 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office aes Laan ee Referred Placements Unplaced 
uring end 0 during to , end o 
period period period | Y@¢ancies| Resular | Casual period 
Newfoundland.....................00.. 156 78 2,416 162 100 _ 5,359 
Wormers brooke saan ces ee eae te 46 13 276 36 31 - 696 
Grandotalles ccnsrotcriit cierto, mas se 3 _ 312 1 1 -- 684 
Dt OLN Somenwer re tae seein es aati ae 107 65 1, 828 125 68 _ 3,979 
Prince Edward Island 325 230 549 305 184 28 1,119 
ROGATIOLLOLOWN We ae ce aeeise siaermna oe 6 o oheis 232 167 372 191 137 25 649 
SUMIMErs |Get aie eee on ee 93 63 Nie 114 47 3 470 
Nore sane Me cael ate Sin MENS Sic eieaneee cee Dat La Tbend ee ts 464 9,225 
IMIMELS Hrercrocs ocaiel te 150e dol los ENG es _ 308 
PSYIOLOWALOP son halnelne crckain's aise «viet voc 73 42 13 59 23 3 312 
Pere Si triche patie MD Ayia ie ve na pt he mea eae di Ze oe ile i il. 375 630 263 3,085 
TV, CLN CSS eerie! carststeislal the oes sea keels eile aoe 20 20 —_ 89 
Senta Loewe tee eee ere 115 148 349 190 101 -— 720 
EVOTPOO eer m iy ace nite caren cee ee eerie 39 14 71 29 V7 111 
per Sate ae SR ae ot WAT eee Be oe 8 a et a oe a 107 838 
yeyaib eV oN IES Seve Sore. e RIO bata gta GeO cei omIneS 0 _ 155 
egy Beta tet ete ee parece dat sae Siete out Be 1,098 473 256 86 2,561 
TUT Oirtamertae iste svarsvolererbowaaverece ea ie eyes Seeks 298 118 48 4 476 
Yarmouth Mel Ournesssesmie sans ceo ese 36 10 138 32 30 1 570 
N ALS tae Nila Fe SRC aC ee ee on. oy he cael oe 309 8,142 
GUTS be terete carters ks Crepes erero cia here mice alae 5 1 5 _— 520 
@ampbelltonyaneiae seers oe ceisler 129 36 312 144 78 26 514 
BiG SE ON Us. <a thesia staccato tras ca 207 20 231 220 204 8 390 
Fredericton SOC In CI ea eae 17 Lis 238 168 ilnlyg 22 275 
ATCO tate aoe une eesreVate ayatete cg: s\eee wlsee roe atinets. & 129 3 166 150 128 — Vilas 
peonuten, Po eacs elo eet oe Do PO eee ile a ne oe 1,148 692 154 2,445 
GWCASULO. sashes a artiste oe oe cis bros ence cia 2 80 57 = 429 
Stet balle ANG) OBE sp etsustrtenns Gets coneRenere me ceo eca Et 579 257 1,065 486 305 76 2,583 
aN STD li On eererte cera steener tees dace ener a - ee - a 1 480 
TIS ONG rede ale aici ote one uerea mais eRe eels eee eee aes 15 87 
WiOOdstOCkiee = aceetne ae mieten ice ci 54 9 115 59 4] if 146 
ore 218 cea aN eet WS i ee 10, a oo pe ae 768 42,495 
ADEStOSS Meetae eee Cee IK 5 1 c= 394 
Reswharmois mena ae lone eee el 79 49 172 92 56 _ 320 
Bucking harm yuen coh etiaereer racine Gener 56 58 88 64 42 — 276 
@ausapsealenr ce ae tee es eee oe: 37 28 66 26 5 173 
Glan dléersered es eae eee 37 56 95 29 27 7 428 
eho EEE tea ie ee RNIN es Ble 254 103 569 269 148 35 787 
OIDSS UMN Sie crete ati: wee ene 10 = 62 hil 5 1 186 
rum moOuchydllewet- erase eee bite 48 367 111 65 - 928 
IDE elaieit rate eins Beano be cease ee ore 59 83 82 20 20 — 227 
(Granb yatta ee Oe Soe nee: 86 27 656 103 al — 1094 
ae ee ETE sie ere eee Liars an 188 576 277 142 3 ow 
OMEEEONS Mansel css Oe cae eae S. 0 201 oll 246 81 — 550 
JOD CULCTO Me edhe nine o ieice cee raas ae 70 24 206 47 33 _ 514 
Uae hitocesecss ma ieck eatin oe ee 143 62 142 138 79 2 213 
War MialbalOves cas clote com acer a senioe s 108 47 123 86 58 = 168 
eG Ue we nies ances ee it aac eee 408 54 387 276 268 2 239 
ak SL ris. Oe ec Se Se eee Me es ia 583 137 71 1 1,512 
AUAN Gee fee ee tse erate tere Ame re arecd kines 51 102 54 23 4 238 
Mepan tick seein. ..ce cee cae eee 49 24 121 53 25 1 212 
IMontilaunierteeastec sere cts meee 14 7 39 11 13 =e 75 
IMorntiiaonyrspe et ein one ee 23 28 259 74 70 1 494 
ones Rt ey ee 10, ar (35 shel 11,068 8,738 5, 622 446 13, 809 
ort NE bel Ae ered Brea en ee es 5 67 4 4 _ 195 
bated Re aon SEE DAC OO OER eee Mle au 623 2,759 1,926 820 93 5,000 
TIMOUSKIMEE Se eee lei cee ae ne 15 115 25 == 327 
Were Guplooup eee eeriee on eee ne 78 47 314 70 61 4 738 
hee Ore ee et cn es . ae 38 26 a 
OeACathOre reat eeee maine 0 166 0 2 
Stemanne de Bellovaulerwnice ween eee. 58 15 120 56 48 os 127 
Stem bheresescac we wees conc eat Gal 37 139 1G 80 — 167 
St. Georges de Beauce 374 251 474 219 150 2 668 
StuEvyacinther.nas a eee oat eye 90 163 260 92 56 =_ 523 
St Jeane eee: alee waa ate teen 228 140 303 217 129 _- 449 
Ste Teron emer teen ee er eh a 356 133 397 270 197 _ 1,408 
Sits tkocteyavay ol MEI. Gnomon aoeuousuucaad- 21 3 84 28 20 1 289 
Shawiniganilallsheeeeeeee aerate 254 41 485 320 195 _ 966 
See Sans atcirny urs iO ie atts a) 5) ako ce la BSG so ranorin Sloe 681 182 1,145 730 375 110 1, mL 
OLE Mer aise Seeks eth Steyn eS iatee be 30 9 370 34 18 = , 
phetiord IMinessmeee merece teen 75 47 379 117 54 _ 753 
Bree pone’: TO AEC rd ay Rete ee a ane 862 404 102 - oes 
BC OrL eee Ge ere oe rh eee 01 04 247 115 
Walleyticld tence tee nnins tea te 162 le 301 134 104 _— 517 
WAGLOTIAVI lle vest ee eee pe aes cane waka Wee 58 258 161 107 15 501 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JUNE 3, TO JUNE 30, 1949—continued 


Oe ee Eee 
a 








Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled eet Referred Placements Unplaced 

during end of durin tO Geshe es caees eae eer en of 

period period perio f vacancies} Resular ; Casual period 
Omtarlows eek cere ate oe aera 38,668 18,5038 48,189 37,076 21,824 4,581 41,471 
IATNDLIOL Sone eee ae Se cere iaereloruxtrciaeye 129 51 105 128 79 10 71 
Ba TTIO! a pye eerie orate eis rai oaks etc steae levoloretete 349 216 332 345 235 — 116 
Bellevilleyigee sc atinya ceca cetera or 232 56 470 339 132 42 549 
IBTACebELd Oye esece re Ho sero 207 59 153 176 128 2 95 
Brampton eee tire atelserr ce etaiecetiemt termine tate 99 45 128 107 93 _ 117 
IBTANTLONG Soren tetanic ate cn oreie sicustertene 742 185 . 910 596 413 43 862 
Brockvillenc tactics tate cette ele 120 14 183 148 102 9 113 
CarletousPlacen cc neori el cotieers sake ase 64 24 30 66 49 — 88 
@hatham fee eh akins cneatva ecm ae 448 142 504 431 279 38 305 
Gob ourg tance sete steer etete tore leronae) sue releloie 9 150 49 254 192 150 4 136 
Gollinge woo Giza acceler setote orate series alee 128 41 146 120 110 — 130 
Cornwall Wa arare.ecte seertestoe elevetenatsorevalieve sane 384 111 529 345 240 19 791 
1 Mover Dials ee aon td sic Soemae ae Naga Oa 204 78 236 210 177 = 143 
MOrttE TANCES cane eer eon ate 110 40 127 82 38 18 107 
Mort: Willianiarecdeseeae secre tem cee ler 281 93 689 318 193 35 1001 
GaGa a ita ctateiayatecste bean ayaene acterotetaa zone tett 182 98 310 166 th le 10 348 
GananO Que foes ssc sees sists ele ereres 81 8 (P} 79 40 25 38 
Goderich: fe. sacar eet esate s 121 141 86 120 93 uf 76 
Gruelplise sect aps iato tor cneetote  otoke obokenes eslelererer- 293 164 474 287 33 10 430 
leben liOean no oucmdes pa ocob Col GOD UGS Uae 2,224 1,285 3,605 2,679 1,140 433 2, 853 
lBeypddes| onfsannconacocmannoed couada Ou a 52 23 110 44 22 2 183 
InvayasOlll sso apdosaeacdess sua0s Sduo HONK 224 130 164 139 86 ils 47 
TK ApUSKASIN Goa vi. cle cherers Grete ocetstchercierenei ete omer 21 2 44 36 26 _ 51 
IRGMOLA ateitercicia ses meer acenerere meclemeers ee 69 39 83 4] 46 _ 168 
TIN PSLOM sae Selecteer clan ieeie srsteleiel> 589 129 927 666 464 30 667 
Kirkland Wakes... dances. ccc oe cece 251 75 516 349 122 42 454 
Mitchener-WaterloOneenente se eerie 692 489 ile, 578 364 25 305 
Wea rmin etOMars eeienctie tire cis oi sieerlceaerstel 411 1s 276 333 162 62 97 
MDa CLS aay eee rc Pe acc tors rentscten ote vensiichore ver ckeoretckerene clase 187 65 161 196 13 12 126 
LASGOWELE Ge acchesior ite bie ciate aaisiare ceil e ores 60 55 84 60 43 _ lide 
OnGOns cfccde cae tae sileeteisiets aikesenieetevers 1,982 1,026 1,979 2,119 1,099 247 810 
IMG ie Letra Sv ons sip oceeaoosavas ave ecave te leverononareystoaahers 168 87 222 143 92 4 181 
INDANCGO) cle crsce Stee Gatestarel cals eiaetesous pees 49 10 61 48 41 _ 59 
News Lorontorsascs oc cscreve aarerssaatevrnciapereens 533 162 724 499 372 6 549 
Niagara allsiyac.c oe etce ater yacrerneete ons 349 99 511 386 228 21 471 
North Bay ais: stistrsnrsis oe cere crererners eae 475 112 492 411 289 36 253 
Orillia ease tdaset ch omic tee iets 243 48 283 264 196 14 334 
Osha waits. cscs obotine cecutele mimeencare t 627 150 1,229 801 486 37 1,669 
ORCA WEEN ete Serres eis toits ses nt eee mereeteie 1, 846 1,022 2,114 1,654 860 247 2,130 
C) WOT SOUNG Anes eiericic ia ataeeeratsl Salter tees 143 41 392 146 84 16 571 
IPATT Vi SOUD Ge icceseulers is aon cermin ete 54 il 82 4] 32 1 12, 
Wem brokers. cc secre eeciee Silencio ome sie 279 110 827 270 173 = 207 
Pee Gy ee rte ua oc feta Loss BPs ARS OO Tee oe 162 58 185 147 ites 9 86 
Peterborough eer no eeee ene a 296 iit 618 387 239 1 753 
Picton Bees oa sata cee losi heise a eerers 54 20 44 56 Dill 1 57 
iPort Artinursccsss ctree nce eio ees 577 76 911 462 307 126 1,206 
Port Colborne rs cake dck.cotesutette ole «oe 94 35 197 105 63 8 350 
Prescott Nmstremins secu aiepetevere ste Clauferuelowts oe 68 39 82 70 39 — 105 
ONT rey Ss dole os cm steetinle cisiahy yietes eae at aie 175 68 145 120 73 6 108 
St. Catharines'. .. swat ci neccrankelser ee 806 197 I alisyye 778 479 131 1,098 
St. Thomas L llaye Gr ss eeateaet evar Petnete. aed orereraterete rere 361 206 254 258 150 8 190 
Arnis. oases ee » Ruastade ohapehaehey ere ereiera a ote 334 127 532 416 265 5 423 
Sault:ste; Marie... Ja.) oe ee cieae « PAE 58 362 294 219 8 333 
SUMCOC, ..0-.. 026224 e sees reece eee ecoenes 803 206 187 172 113 — 112 
Sioux-Lookout Be an Shien eRe tk & eer 1¢0 38 83 78 48 8 66 
AMOIGNSEH allSha- comet etm on cs aes 114 - PH 183 145 73 14 140 
Singin teigo Mer emene hota cht aniGe sn odon clot.tom 254 77 338 275 104 87 298 
Sturseonwl alls jaacccteeecie ce eerie eke 71 32 127 100 38 10 357 
UCU Y bees ace oe Ware revs arenes eases rie tenho 6 683 219 1,105 686 405 188 860 
PE TTVATIMINISH Sie elaoreces error tea sted castes scatouccs ates 537 215 727 613 339 127 707 
FROLONTO.E Seeks aiew dis Heistoe etoile eree 14, 163 8,718 15,395 12,249 7,340 1, 860 11,214 
PErentoni tis cot oer seherse sockets 188 62 241 263 166 286 
Walkerton tas scesoabretiiaciaolrelenhe reeves 62 61 64 36 15 _ 134 
Wallaceburg esas cencithe cee aeiterrena: 176 7 223 193 130 47 176 
Wella clit.tecer estate tools os ttererarmictensie amieserets 280 114 431 226 116 34 802 
IW. CS COS crratclomustote ede Coote neces eee tet ahah ovate 448 172 381 388 240 = BR: 
Win SOritescmematcice Ooaisie aie areleie eionee 2,007 362 3, 242 2,229 1,248 380 3,415 

IWOOGStOCKe ei ince smite Aecre eteree 206 294 279 2 110 2 2 
Manitoba s..8o200: «caer caer eee 6,909 3,266 9,111 6,853 2,982 1,567 8,387 
Brand om Bi crycten occ ale eerie ta sorts cinerea oer 880 655 597 619 365 44 389 
Dauphin presenter cere Tce ae 217 40 298 220 7 112 164 
ling E lomssecakicic oie tcc bien 88 51 130 89 44 7 80 
Rortace lap eralrie eee ann atari ee 130 95 189 114 46 9 205 
he Pas eee tek ete tie eM an 201 208 52 24 20 - 55 
Winnipeg shite we cn a setite nites ct eter et es 5,393 2,217 7,845 5, 787 2,436 1,395 7,494 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JUNE 3, TO JUNE 39, 1949—concluded 


ee] 
OO a 











Vacancies 

Office Reported| Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 
Saskatchewan. sas ccc eae coe caves Soon 4,257 2176 
TUBLOVAN Sereemirachecoetees oe ce ay oe ee 71 2 
INGOs TA Wick -ateotitcon ee tn oes ae 419 195 
NortheBactielordeqsesse aseoee eee eee 85 56 
IprincorAlL Sort onacaced eerie acer es 320 164 
Regn a ch sek ie oral eat SPs Oe io RES 1,913 761 
Backs boone rans. fie eee, Se ae 1,001 610 
Sheu CmvaRT, bobo coca necevomonouloate- 84 90 
Web tees hc crisps ert tie eee 103 67 
WArovel eifay sa, A Reece ge, Arlee kk One nee een 261 191 
ALD Orta wee ee rien ee aoe ere aoe ee ey MOP 3, 145 
iS ATM ONO Neto e eon ey er eee 235 92 
Wall ee tryptic ae cine oreo eects 2,797 Oar 
Wrumiilellenwe maces ate oer ee 87 2 
TAIN ON FONE ee Bee eae cee Ores oan 3, 643 1,306 
ET USON eee eee nent epeyer eat nai 127 127 
WhetiionideGrs aban so tock. eee tee 673 348 
Medicinebila teaneen stent an eee mee 116 100 
Ried Deeraie ween ane pee ee, ae 94 Us 
British Columbia....................... 10,748 2,975 
Ghilliwackehre rer acer + ttn Pelee ee 271 56 
@ourtenayre notre ae whee nee 62 59 
TAN DOO Ke ee ean ieee ieee. 150 55 
Wawsonk@ reckon wme ateciecte eerie nae 136 24 
LUN CATIOE ES We ttrewie ee yard ee eae 213 75 
Gam OOpS es eae teeters pre ele 236 99 
G6] Own Gis eae see ei ee ere 179 25 
NAN ALI OMe yee eee en tee ee 126 22 
IN CIS OT Oe ath nei, etter Be shite oe 213 96 
INewaViestminster meets nye 832 210 
INKougal ay WENGOUNO Pacdasunasenncocsescoa- 498 16 
IGntichOny Mee Seeanca tec ee ale 28 
POTbPAT bernitaes vy eee eer Oe ee 113 40 
PTINCEsG COTE Othe e nae pea ee ee 415 68 
RDincesupertoneeetnen tee ene 306 58 
IPTinCelLon weenie oe eee oe hee 97 25 
LSet See ae nae rae eye yeretard oe ceca tet Da) 207 38 
VAD COUVCT aetna eet era ey wee 5,134 1,434 
VIETT OLN rT rtd ee PE te ce tee ah ee eels 286 102 
VICTORIC Mee ey et Ee Cree ene ae te 859 413 
WiltiteHorseS.n 8 cere meres mae ee ee 204 aw 
Canada enn ee ame ne ee 92,244 43,236 
Mal os ena aerr uetistretienc at ee ee GIR225 21,004 
Hem alessacn ane et se ee tia Sone 31,019 2D a2 


























Applicants 
Regis- Referr ] 

tered Referred Placements Unp aced 

during to i end of 

period “jn teens Regular | Casual period 
5,505 4,301 1,987 786 4,040 
101 4 27 — 76 
563 440 205 51 445 
120 97 63 5 232 
405 347 INF AP U7 548 
2,087 1,893 930 449 696 
1,691 1,143 391 239 De 
118 101 52 — 184 
7 54 42 4 49 
333 189 100 21 233 
9,051 7,861 4,200 1,091 5, 286 
220 198 184 = 100 
3, 553 3,008 1,670 384 2,230 
118 76 78 — 138 
4,328 3,948 1,805 696 A pay 
49 3] 3 _ 76 
560 452 310 11 316 
115 78 67 — 121 
108 75 56 _ 78 
17,618 11,264 5, ¢22 1,454 21,768 
310 27 190 39 398 
158 39 21 ~ 266 
160 173 120 — 77 
154 120 124 — 58 
283 294 189 3 191 
204 173 142 _ 120 
142 234 90 10 SANE 
365 139 68 32 301 
204 199 166 9 164 
1,604 997 491 85 2,818 
1,058 495 118 326 1,011 
200 219 133 8 201 
151 116 68 _ 163 
403 444 345 15 287 
262 282 201 3 159 
119 101 71 2 40 
313 282 149 dit 246 
9,601 5,314 Deoo2 718 12,948 
70 220 202 4 207 
1,496 941 422 187 AL YCiAS) 
161 149 12 2 62 


127,582 89,755 50,173 11,048 147,232 
88,578 60, 167 36, 768 6,461 103, 003 
39,004 29,588 13, 405 4, 587 44,229 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 


ee ee ee ee eee 
et 














Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOS ORME oT ae A crak A es Set atta 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
1940 eee OO Se RE ke accra n eh yaya! ah 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
LOA Re ele te rR eee io ciotes chimeras 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
DAD ee open een ht mole eek eA Ie 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
EE eee er eee teas, eRe ee en ae We a Is 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
O44 Seen Mente Acaray ge ue Be Ot es 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Oa Sb oereey pred an Cote (rok ts cc ae eye OE 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
LOA GUN et eee pete ec tak Re ee ee 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
TALEO OAS ce les PO er Se age Neate Be oe 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
ey oh Ralls dee een, Se ens Sh mi od ee Ele 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1949S (2Gnweelks) Meer ert ees wee eee 616,316 239,290 855, 606 214, 956 106, 738 321 694 


ee ee ee ee ee a a 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO JUNE 30, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO JUNE 30, 1949 








RFE ONES ORETD FAS EO SINS Sei aan laren arin ee 
1948 1949 
Be Bmplovers| Pied | Pmpoyers | Bepvons 


Registered Registered Registered Registered 





Ee ee 





IW AribitrGs ec eee cic cree reine s sven clove Pate poli lof eked fat rei ovehe(oveda ke lepeyanesonalsyJv= rare 15, 285 210, 900 18,082 261, 825 
Quis beG ie knees alates wage sles ace fo epee ent ee ican me meine cae 54, 643 869,818 56, 695 887, 554 
ON a Teh ti oele Senn ace doe bon co. coeH tras comin coigmrcn concen c6 One on 74,251 | 1,182,639 78, 285 1, 292, 801 
; ERETBO mann demos GolloecpoodAdaodocmboond2oubvododters.cnn tap 0u 39,177 443, 371 41,062 461,090 
ETE ttehl coke Den a Co OIGmno OU aca clam Dino noc LISdGn Ot Do FOUIE lS ONG THO 22,834 316,339 24, 822 330, 665 

Motalitor Canada. een cceitie. «chee le = iano miler eerie nies 206, 190 3,023,067 218, 946 3, 233, 935 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1949 





6 days 
A 7-12 13-24 
Province and Sex ToraL Las dave abe? 
pa eee eee We ee eee eee oppor sy cl | ea? eames |e 
IN a aCl BiNs le aeoandensa dacocodannaocntac 73 43 2 6 
IN EN Ce niece ee AaB topo Oo Cre Or 66 42 2 5 
Homa One cee tomer cele eerie ewe nersicter: 7 le contents. i 
(Male 20 72k cee itcies pons ert caries (3,916) (1,389) (131) (372) 
(Hemsley. casi ck ae eeqe 2 ie ad oieiejeomirisis (174) (83) (9) (18) 
Prince Had ward Island iw ees ciel ists 502 tl 52 69 
PE a on en ae eee hin Bennie Hote Gis 348 55 34 on 
Le hee RS ac anos aouumodd 154 22 18 32 
Noval ocoblaen cemeareeooe eeirisiet siereticti- 6,586 1,032 391 1,067 
Male: te ket clean esuemae eaiie 5, 524 880 338 907 
era lens secon ttre ioie ciicgareteteto re 1,062 152 53 160 
Now ME TUNS WIC loonie is sel eiteien iat tere ick 5, 738 917 472 761 
WEN ee eee situ ecco noccomcdccds o-< 4,690 804 410 652 
CGT BILOK Wee etrciae etetce oyercls aie, ofaietanals 1,048 113 62 109 
QuehoCi. 5. coucgee ocieeecn ss Ueto neni aey 32,408 6,047 3,469 4,987 
Mia aey te eee tance tertierecccrsye oie ensinteverete: stats 22,231 4,210 2,343 38,275 
Wemale ee eee incre ieee ee cae leretspetee tore LOM Ta 1, 837 1,126 LALA 
CNEATIO Se ee ieee loos oe cree eeuncreete ore: 27, 122 6, 726 3,646 3,482 
LG. Pe een SHE lace etnns nna ereiNelotatel 17,890 4,810 2,431 2,422 
i WanGh Cine tra soos cobUnacmoocopans.c 9,232 1,916 1,215 1,060 
NY Ehibbnolor tee on bon sto nmoravecicaroooudnacd 3,950 609 174 303 
I Ne ere ee See ists Michal mee choy inc. 2,188 295 67 126 
arn al Omen re teh Gece se Toroets 1,762 314 107 177 
IS Ol Filly sano oo Boonen oeadoo on doadc 11 ey 260 98 154 
INE E84 2 ye SARA Ueto © ra OC OO on 6 OG orci 950 154 55 112 
Joanie (San nis GO EREE DOD OLS OU OG.0O.o0 UIE 617 106 43 42 
» hovel gl Ache 1, Ran ie Soe OcioininCIn a OOO Gade.od tac 4,766 860 310 421 
WY El Cay cd CEERI Eid Seana pio OU Hs 4,165 839 271 356 
(SOTA ete eteie is. cieseins sein selsistter ote ast ne) oherta 601 121 39 65 
12,518 1,887 881 1,422 
8, 794 1,530 685 980 
3, 719 357 196 442 


95,225 18,558 9,495 12,672 
66, 852 13, 619 6,636 8,872 
28,373 4,939 2,859 3, 800 





N. B.—Newfoundland figures in brackets related to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan included 
in the terms of Confederation. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1949 


ee aT an 








— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (2) 1049 (1) 

SMUT Vi ois oo etelave wee lore ote ee oleleraie || [otelovele teFet=I- 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 
February 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 109, 759 
Mamclinemoeeeritchie seater 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 103, 402 
PACD ll eereretarerer eMtcovadet ey sest ans) aretegsl 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
Di Ate ie enogcoldodongummase ace Qe 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
Shit eon dane onnocancn0 daaocKnd 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39,644 53,114 
Jf aes Ceaeno JoUedb obo cEsanuGC 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 Bt CU leon 6 droge 
AUGUSts eine cles sisters 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 SZ LSA ereteeeteiateh arate 
September........--eeeeeeseee- 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 SOME lessoonceace 
OCEODEL Ace cee scien -seie w cielnisne: 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 CBB OYAN) lino occos 
INOVeMIDer aie arels reiie eile - 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 (AGU) Nc onmamScon 
December....-...¢005+2+- 20° 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 |........-. 

Totaleec acc vepetelar ts] or 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | °749, 994 538, 251 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JUNE, 1949 
SS——eoeoaoeoeoeoeoeoasS$SsS~=~s>s~s~=~$~$~cOwhewownhLSSS ee ee > «._ ,_ Oe 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 





Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province - Entitled Not Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Entitled to Pending 


Benefit |to Benefit} Appeal 


Sy Se ee fie a ee (ee eee | ee eae, | eee 


Newfoundland]. j.u..0-seece: 60 49 6 5 lyf PRON eerucn Bone 44 

(2,297) (1, 925) (143) (229) (1,195) (510) (9) (1, 419) 
Prince Edward Island......... 217 103 90 24 184 33 2 46 
INO VSROCOULS ee renee heen ORO hye 1,705 445 2,961 691 50 772 
New Brunswick............... Oeil ey 845 535 By OR 642 16 584 
QOnebecere se eae ae 16,953 8,959 5,276 2,718 13, 604 3,590 311 4,653 
Ontariotere eae ee 18, 065 11,065 4,314 2,686 14, 677 3, 852 308 3, 924 
Manito bate nee eer et ei ee nla 1,093 561 501 1, 664 612 69 406 
SaveT GHC] ENN one oor dae suounae 826 426 PH 173 641 228 20 181 
A lbertatee eer ae eee 15299 661 315 246 1,051 301 21 271 
BribishiC olumibiageeesteeeeee, 7,160 3,628 2,534 998 5,069 1,661 132 1,796 
Total Canada, June, 1949....... 53,114 28,910 15, 873 8,331 42,080 | 11,633(2) 929 12,677 
Total Canada, May, 1949...... 63, 692 37,586 15,089 11,017 51,064 | 14,306(2) 988 14,576 
Total Canada, June, 1948....... 39, 644 21,570 9,973 8,101 27,695 | 12,626(3) 1,060 9, 222 


(1) In addition, there were 369 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 558 special requests not granted. 

(8) In addition, there were 406 special requests not granted. 

N. B. Figures for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan 
included in the terms of Confederation with Canada. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
ee 





h of | Month re ae 
: : Month o onth of otal for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Fune1d4sol june. 1045 Current 


Fiscal Year 





Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................0. 3,599 3, 804 18,338 
INOTHUNeIMDLOVCCAM ckinceee en rem renee men oD LE, eel | aS a es 2 Ost 473 1,443 
Noticapableotand nobavatlable tor worlesyeeeere nase seen. ee. le. 713 911 2,628 
UOT Oi worse Chis) Ho) 2), HEH Yelle CHS NINIS 5 dog oaaooonuouocconbobunse suuadonnaneoun 65 342 820 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to.work..............e0.e0e00e 2,473 1,581 4,954 
DischarceckrormiScOnc uct sweeten merrier ernie ee 412 541 1,919 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............. 0c cece sec eeceeees 2,690 3,018 9,651 
Che ePyreasoria gt re Bret ato ret pede iat) atts ois ote ale MOCO band oles 637 963 3,345 

BLO GE ercraparee cet tete ene reeer Peron cis ate rere eee eye wo crm he eee pera sie 12,626 11,633 43,098 


(4) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. ; ; ; 
(?) In addition, 510 claimants in Newfoundland, under the unemployment assistance plan included in the terms of 


Confederation, were adjudged to be not entitled to benefit. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID, JUNE, 1949 








Number Number 








Receiving {Commencing pow ber ee a, 

Province Benefit Benefit 3 vile 2 ad 

During During Ser : D ll 
Month | Month en ees) 
News oundlandiye, see ate eceie e eteton eee va eee Seon eee 45 25 787 2,055 
(2, 938) (1, 407) (82,213) (199, 065) 
Iprinceshidwardelslan dh: veat com seat cme ieee on aca ry erae s eeiat as : 575 162 10,389 21,287 
INOS COLLET emtetce vac oe tee tine et ee a ane ee AS 6,344 2,129 127,047 285, 600 
DVS We SPUN SVAGICS wean enth ts toe Ce ss ead EIS oe Ra enc aes cece ets 6,116 2,097 124, 662 285, 851 
QUITE) Bere Ceara sea Atl ge nee occa Uae ef) ance a ac ne ae pe oe 38, 300 10,547 642, 249 1,397,481 
QTL ME ee et ee rg ere ee RE ean i hi Sills EY 10, 542 498,535 1,101, 245 
IMAniCOl anes ere oth Nee ee Moe Rtn home es 5,627 1,494 101,358 216,920 
PASAT CHEW Al teeny ey ttre tarht cin ien he tea ee neat g ee a ee 1,933 542 31,143 79,298 
PUIDEL LANE ter er Tay teen eek ne nate. RIN Saree fa 8 de 4,514 812 52,783 125,715 
BritishiColum bia seer eer bee yee erode ent 17, 205 3,861 260, 800 597, 802 
Amora, Geinneky, Uiniey Sy no caeanoncensdocsdeune cdc aone 111, 811 02,211 i Shasoo 4,113,254 
otal @anadasMayeyl04G ne wre ee eens ee 150, 747 35,490 | 2,474,080 5,511,135 
MotalaCanaadaswunes1 049.9 ey ere nein 75, 767 22,781 | 1,350,735 2,599, 716 





N. B.—Newfoundland figures in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan included 
in the terms of Confederation. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
—— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,} Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) tf 
WO 4 ers Barcelo oes oscars ide eats 79-7 92-2 72-1 (orl 88-3 69-6 
LGU Oa cinveares REN oe ellstne Sete ee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
LOLG Seas seras euros emilee & 87-0 103-9 70:6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
LO Uc reecctanis ote erates tie ol cite tebe: 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
TOL Ser csreisietis aa wort all ccctroc orletere 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
LOG Sartore atesios oe Seeman ees 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 73°6 100-0 
LOZ teri kote ateterae c, lneris chee ioe 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
LO DAR eicicrste’s oe aise lets ee cine 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
LOZ Zee oereiers.c oe Suaxciorae lloetrnersctae 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
O23 epee take ee cts ere dita o ete. 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
Date ee wien eierale ates] bea tte oreeed « 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
LO DOE ete cerca crcats |tocmersclers ak 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
LO DG eh cilities cece lie ctee oh 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
IO 2a aera arent oie ise ic owes 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
OAS ROC RIGE OA ane Eee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
LQ QO Wevherne ages teats ollie eels 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOBOS arose wae eller 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOS LAr sete cere a dae aee | cones oes 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
(LOS Zeer ey eee eo ey ohn iber oa 20 MN 2 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOS dearer aates vate e,| neeasee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
UY Garces ric GE OIEn ah a ce eee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LOS De nac titers copies inte ae ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOS OMe doris teehee seri 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS Te ietelsteve Bee satentots ume aerate ae 2 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOGS Semin ches eran, a lotto are! 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
LOB ORO ere FEE Mote: [es ats eee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
19S OR A AN oe kate 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
ee lS nin ane ae 10-8 Iter 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
O42 the rertta Racirereene 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1043 eee eee ce ae 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
4A Pe ete are eee 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
104 De Serer ete 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1G 4 Gree certs ce cae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
194 7s ORE Bes 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
eke Se ae 68-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
9 
JanUArVe-eh ees hie: 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Mearebascmcccn on cer 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123/71 120-4 110-9 126-7 
1 Ea acter vata am cera 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 5 J29-5 
JUL yee econ 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
September.......... 24°65 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Octoberarresna ae 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November....:..... 26+1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
Sa oer ee 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1 
UTI UER AY Sacre dora 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
HODRUAL Ya eee eae 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
WEN Oden Aner 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PAD Aas tec One cis Wee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
ELV NE ate hic eee 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JINNOS a eae ees 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
ARTA rer nen aoe we 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
ANIZUSEeeeckes ie: eee 85°65 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September.......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
Octobeniannes tee 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November.......... 42-5 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
Decemibers7e. 23a. 44-8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
UBWNUEN AV oanoc cess én AY+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
HebiUalsy season ee: 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Mar Clisae wer ereen gira 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
ACIS eesti acter 50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Mave eats Seie vec te 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
DUT Otae erate ashy sae 63+1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
DUlvas cere ee ere nee 65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
ATIBUS tee ae eias ceive 66°3 157-5 202-6 120-9 en 175-9 161-4 123-4 181°3 
September.......... 67-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Octobertere a mae 68-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 68-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December.......... 67-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 
EUV Asn ocSéacene ae 68-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hebrusry....ce4..:- 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Manrchinaner nacnh ree 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182:8 
PA pra Saeco sere eee nah 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Misi yee een, vetie’ cree 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JLTEC ae ene ae ON ore 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
JUL mre ee | 60°8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1949 


(Basse: August 1939=100) 








Total Hom f 
oo  —  _——| Food Rent Fuel Clothing mnie Miscel- 
July 2; | June 1; |) July. 25 ings and | laneous 
1948 1949 1949 Services 

Hislifaxtt writes os 151-1 153-4 155-6 208-1 110-6 132-6 191-3 155-9 121-8 
Palnt Olean 155-3 157-2 158-5 198-9 116-0 134-2 191-6 155-2 127-8 
Montreal: Serasue src 161-6 164-6 165-9 218-0 119-7 125-5 177-0 172-3 125-4 
oronto eee eeericr 153-6 156-1 157-8 200-3 121-3 144-2 183-0 163-3 128-0 
Wim ni perce e eee cenere 150-5 155-4 157-0 207-2 118-3 121-2 174-5 170-5 122-6 
Saskatoon.........- 158-4 162-5 163-5 215-1 123-9 137-0 187-0 172-5 121-3 
HH GIMOULON sen eeie ne 151-2 155-8 158-4 216-3 110-8 114-6 186-8 162-2 124-9 
Vancouver.........- 159-2 162-0 163-6 214-2 114-8 139-7 192-9 161-2 130-2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 








Commodities* Price 
Per Dec. Aug. Dec. May June July July 
1941 1945 1945 1949 1949 1949 1949 


(EEE 








iDeelasivlomn steaks eee ee eee ee Renn lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 154-8 | 252-3 | 259-1) 260-9 72°8 
Béef round steake tac ceccer mone cree eieeistels otis arate lb. 125-7 | 167-9 167-9 | 282-3 289-5 | 290-7 68-9 
Beet; nib LOASteyasc aces caters seein neniee lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 | 283-9 | 290-9] 291-7 67-1 
1BYes) eal o) Ee ete oS Hee Barns Suiocee Solan.acb asdace oc ile. 132-7} 161-6 162-3 | 305-0} 311-9 | 313-2 49-8 
Bech stowal es bOnelesss Pesce en eerriire lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 339-0] 347-0] 349-2 47-7 
Veal; frontirollboneless.nacseiceeece eerie lb. 139-3 174-0 | 174-0} 318-6 | 314-2} 318-3 53-8 
amb leg roast eracres teem eae tiotie lois oe eet lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 | 257-4] 260-9 | 272-2 77-3 
ork, fresh looms centrercitesynenieee eee caer lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 229-2 235-1 241-0 65-5 
Pork, fresh shoulders, hock off lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 259-3 266-2 271-9 51-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 229-5 231-4 234-9 74-9 
Mardi pure: see te ioe Secs eeeree hain lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 196-5 189-5 192-1 21-9 
Shortening; vezetables..-ce.-eecee dee eer heer lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 187-5 | 227-8 | 226-4] 221-5 31-9 
Fees, PLAC LAW lar ae saat ceca terrae rates doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 174-1 177-6 | 201-7 62-8 
aera pA Ft Oi ORI ARIE CIAO AI qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 164-2 17-9 
Butte creamery, prints A NSS Sees hs cts pee eee eee lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 PPE | 227-1 226-7 61 9 
Cheeses plainmmild= +slb eee neo ee ete pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 228-2 | 227-5 | 226-7 30°3 
Bread, ‘plain, WiDIbes WEADDEC a semareimeretes certains lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
Flour first STAAOM i. dete eines sees ee oe ee lb. 127-3 | 124-2 | 124-2) 218-2 | 221-2 | 221-2 7:3 
RolledkOatsapackarcnsmmreerecieeeeeeeritecieen lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 114-0 | 155-2 155-2 155-2 9-8 
Gorn fakes) 8OZ.0h en ote oe he eon eee pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 162-0 163-0 163-0 15:0 
Fomatoess canned: 2% Saenecsecnens ee cere tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 | 200-9 194-3 192-5 20-4 
Peas Canned) (2)S.ot cas. cr ce earner eek meee eee tin 117-5 Dilore lh abshsey 146-7 145-8 145-8 17-5 
Gorm canned, 2'su.e emcee sent ee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 185-8 185-8 186-7 21-1 
BEANS BOY see chee ace tities Cee ee eee lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 262-7 | 262-7] 260-8 13-3 
108-2 142-9 126-5 138-8 | 179-6} 200-0 9-8 

89-9 218-3 149-4 149-5 161-4 210-8 46-1 

115-8 120-2 120-2 184-2 186-0 187-7 21-4 

104-0 107-9 108-6 127-2 127-2 128-5 19-4 

132-5 154-6 | 154-3 137-9 153-7 149-7 45-5 

111-3 147-7 | 148-6 136-0 | 140-0] 1438-7 46:7 

VAM Straw CLL Yiyel O OZseeee ae cence eae croeeciers jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 148-0 | 147-3 147-3 24-2 
Peaches): 20i0za acticin ern tr eee tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 142-6 142-1 142-1 28-0 
Maris ade orange, 16:02 acme ceientemerne ereretoe jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 142-1 142-1 142-1 19-3 
Cor Syrup 2b eee oe eee eee ent tin 138-0 | 158-2 157-7 179-9 179-3 179-3 30-7 
Sugar, eranulabeduccaecsames street eee lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
Sugar voellowsese sea e cee ee ee ee lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 | 155-6) 155-6 9-8 
BERD Seared eA eR IEE. n bo aR RAS Gu Aa BI? lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 | 188-8} 188-8] 188-8 63-8 

Tea, “pinged {I CRE Bn A Soe Abicck BACHE OF pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 | 176-5 176-5 176-5 51-9 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July, 1949, prices. 
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Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 





Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 
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8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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2 Haliiaxscieeese ccs ote 23-6 17-5 | 21-4 13-7 9-8 | 33-8] 21-8 18-9 | 45-8 | 45-1 48-3 
3—New Glasgow...........6- 23-8 16-6 | 21-3 12-9 9-7 | 42-2} 22-3] 22:0] 45-0] 58:3 50-2 
A= SY ANC. ccse aacto aint oes © 20-3 17-6 | 21-9 12-7 10:7 | 34:3 21-0 19-4] 52-4) 53-9 47-1 
ag be athe ee RANA id arinonesico oct, 21-6 17-3 20:5 13-2 9-6 33-1 22-5 19-4] 44-7] 52-5 49-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—rederictominn ces secenene 20-7 iat || Pails 13-7 10-1 23-9 | 20-6 19-3 50-0 | 51-4 50-0 
§—=MOnCtON ss tociee temic eeiiie 21-7 18-8 | 22-4 13-1 10-2 | 24-7] 21-2 | 22-5 | 44-8] 49-6 50-5 
8— Saint Jolie ses ee eticenie 20-5 16-3 21-5 13:8 9-7 | 24-4] 21-3] 20-4] 48-7) 50:8 48-1 
Quebec— 

OC hicoutimilyssmn ete electra 17:5 19-7 | 22-4 14-3 UGS) GEO) oe seaoe 23-8 | 47-7 | 56-3 57-2 
TO Bal are eis iewtan arretoenns 17-2 17-1 20:3 13:3 9-6 | 38-7 | 20-9] 20:0] 45-38 | 42-4 44-8 
1i—Montrealsuetc ce sasee nse 16-2 16-4 19-1 12-9 9-4 | 34-9 | 22-2} 20-4] 47-4 41-7 45-5 
TO we DE Chace otters eis crersontals 16-4 17-7 | 20-0 12-4 9-6 | 28-5 21-3 19-8 | 46-8 | 438-2 49-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 16-5 17-5 | 20-4 11-2 10-1 27-4 19-8 17-9 | 49-7 | 46-8 47-0 
14 SEN JOHNS tee cree ciseccieeere 17-2 17-6 19-4 12-1 10:6 | 30-5} 20-5] 20-7 | 50-0} 49-0 44.3 
15—Sherbrooke............... 17-7 17-9 20-2 12-2 10-4 | 29-6} 23-7] 20-0] 43-4] 46-6 46-9 
16—Sorelevcce ssiceac. .stitrene 18-1 17-3 | 21-2 11-6 9-6 | 39-8 | 21-5] 20-0 | 52-9] 45-7 45-3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 18-4 Up(O7f, |< pales! 11-9 11-0 | 21-4] 20-0 17-9 | 52-0] 53-0 49-5 
18—Three Rivers............. 18-1 16-5 | 20-8 12-1 9-4 27-4 | 20-5 | 20-3 46:0 | 44:8 47-2 

Ontario— 
19—Bellevilles...ics asses oe 18-9 16-7 | 21-4 13-4 UME PRO) |hoeae car 17-8 | 538-0} 39-7 44.9 
20—Brantiorden. wesc aa 21-6 15-9 | 20-7 13-0 9-6 | 89-2] 20-7 18-3 | 45-2} 42-1 44-1 
21—Brockvilleses..escicieccen ce 19-5 17-3 | 21-4 13-1 8-9 | 36:3 16-9 18-2 | 47-4] 44-8 46-1 
22—-Chatham..icdjexnrancesioes 21-0 18-2 | 20-7 11-1 8-4} 46-9 | 23-0 18-2 | 43-0] 40-5 46-8 
Do C OMIM Wallies acres 18-2 16-1 | -19°5 12-3 | (10-7 39-2 | 20-0} 20-6] 48-2 | 40-6 48-5 
24—Fort William............. 18-9 16-8 | 20-7 13-0 9-2] 40-1 21-1} 21-5 | 438-0} 50-4 48-3 
25—Galiiecccacsnven eh moe iien 19-0 17-0 | 20-9 14-0 9-1 | 51-2 | 22-2 17-9 | 42-7 | 41-3 44-3 
26—Giuelip haiacasrere ers ke cacieere 20-2 16-6 | 21-2 13-0 10:5 | 44-6 | 20-6 18-1 | 42-6] 41-9 44-7 
HHA) ak WeIbVEr oO) WasqnoodenundaGon 19-7 16-3 20-6 13-4 10-3 | 52-1] 22-9 17-5 | 438-6} 41-2 43-9 
Z26—Wangstonas ss soeesivecesioee 17-8 16-1 20°5 13-9 . 10:7 | 49-1 21:5 18-0 | 44-5 | 41-2 46-2 
29—Kitchener........2...0.0- 19-8 18-5 | 20:8 12-7 8-5 | 46-7] 22-3 18-2 | 44-4] 41-1 45-1 
50-—Londoneee neem oer 19-5 17-7 | 20-5 13-0 a0 | O294 | (2153 17-9 | 44-4] 44-9 42-9 
31—Niagara Falls............. 18-7 17-6 | 20-9 13-7 10's 2t| kU danleereeee 17-7 | 42-7 | 42-4 45°5 
B2— North bayaeseeecie aie: 20-4 17-1 | 22-6 12-6 QQ 8 PA Tee Tee eversrerall oilers apoters 45-0 | 42-3 49-6 
So— OSHA WBisc doit teense 18-6 17-7 | 20-2 13-3 9-4} 53-6 | 22-4 18-6 | 49-8} 45-0 44-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1949 


eee ee 








Locality 
25 
es) 
Sf 
Ay 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
L—Charlottetown.).j.in.3 29-1 
Nova Scotia— 
Lead SE INES <a aa ROW 29-5 
38—New Glasgow........... 29-4 
SS SVANGY a sao ek sess aes 29-3 
BrSEINIEG tne sls toy nua + 28-5 
New Brunswick— 
G—Mredericton ts. ...0.0s20% 28-1 
(Dh onclone maaan sae e ets es 29-2 
B= paint Jobn 2d. cccen fax 28-3 
Quebec— 
9 Chicoutimil .. 7.405.608 33°4 
SEL OU ees oe once Saeaeee ot 26-3 
El -MIONUPOAN ). Yast noes 27:3 
t2—QUCD OCS. .e ren as wo vin os 30-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe...........| 28-1 
boat rd ORNS Ncch cero snee ed 27-6 
Ld Sherbrookess. .2.e4% ye. 28-3 
Ue Borel aaah. aes ee ia4 29-7 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 29-6 
1s—=Three Rivers... 0... .+% 28-0 
Ontario— 
19-—Bellevilles, saanacece ess: 29-0 
l= Brantiordsaiaees cst: 27-5 
mb BLOCK VIN Gs nee Rantic Na. 28-6 
 Gccoea SV LA CS Gyh iS We eR 27-0 
ROP ROL WALL earn get cats aco 29-5 
2s Port Williams; s.g in eet 25-8 
QOH CAlG cen aete se oes ok 27-3 
AI ACWAMN eeoonosuoudaoonhas 27-5 
ai—Hamilton..os-nGiseaee oss 25-7 
20> INSStON Nays nceiin es 29-4 
29—-Kitchenets. 4:0. 6.6.08 ens 27-6 
BU —Dond on spy ess ado 28-1 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-8 
BVI FOALS Nona ao 5ecoonour, 26°8 
$6 OshaWA-s.usx- sa vroeer ee 26-4 





Marmalade orange 
per 32 oz. jar 





39-5 


40-5 
43-6 
42-1 
40-5 


44-7 
42-9 
39-8 


41:3 
38-4 
38-9 
42-2 
38-1 
37°5 
39-9 
40-5 
38°3 
39-4 


35-3 
35-3 
36-7 
37-0 
39-2 
42-2 
33-0 
34-9 
33-6 
36-1 
35:6 
33-9 
35-0 
38-3 
34-7 


Corn syrup 
per 2 lb. tin 


35-8 


32-7 
33°8 
33°4 
33-6 


32-6 
32-1 
32-4 


36-8 
29-8 











Sugar 
ae) 
34 | 2 
es | 25 
& a, 2 a 
cts. ots. 
9-6 9-4 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1 10:0 
9-3 9-4 
9-7 9-6 
9-9 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
10-0 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 9-0 
9-7 9-6 
9-8 9-8 
9-5 9-5 
9-7 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 10-1 
9-9 9-7 
9-7 9-6 
9-3 9-4 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 9-8 
9-8 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9:5 | 9-3 


Coffee medium 
per lb. 





Tea black medium 
per + lb. package 


cts. 


or 
bo 
ao Fr Com Ee 








Coal 





Rent (a) 
tbs 
aS | 28 
28 | 28 
<q —Q 
eee ts ee 
ee 15-37 | 26.00-30.00(b) 
Recah 16-75 | 29.00-33.00 
Se ded lg Ae 16.00-20.00 
S enteeh 10-85 20. 50-24. 50(b) 
sé ea he SOOEOM again t he eet as 
ous 16.45 | 21.00-25.00(b) 
oe 16-13 | 27.00-31.00(b) 
ay 16-50 | 22.00-26.00(b) 
PLSTOskeae Deneixe ca hs eek ON ae 
DUE A etcitie| oie care ease 
PPE Bee 25 .00-29.00(b) 
PHO Nn obs 29.00-33,00(b) 
PUA TY BARN Diretine ays 
BOO Werte: elt Meee a tees 
Dy RON al ae 21.50-25.50(b) 
AS al We a ee Pane Eee 
Dee HOM Ger eves | ctersuriteie deinen’ 
2-00! Maree | oe nee beater 
PRIEST Gal las 5 Aa COUR DCD SOOEC 
De 25) aeons. 23. 50-27. 50 
D2 -DON| ates Ane nos oes ee ees 
DEG ay 2300-27. 00 
DEO leeMioe ts se tee mera cnx 
Sere 23-00 | 29.50-33.50 
21750! bee bse 25. 50-29. 50 
Dis25) |e. ete 24 .00-28.00 
20 50 Ulan 30.00-34.00 
22 DO0il atone 33. 50-37. 50 
Bi BO tae ee 30. 00-34,00 
Py py BER 28. 50-32.50 
19-63 [dev ete 30.00-34.00 
9450001. vs vase 24 00-28, 00 
91650 Wee aces 27. 50-31. 50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


eee 
———————_———  _ _  —]=SIC—S=Cooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaaaa— 0 eS 


Canned 
Vegetables 
id 
S > 3 
ord an -Q 
Locality 85 om ¥ 2 > 
3) i=] 
EAS) 2) cele Vola 1s fe 
Si] Se | Ss 1 22 i <8 313 D g | Bs 
R oo i ° ° Ome n= Ore, Dey. S N 3 ° 
82 | eR] oR | C8] af] BS] gS] gs] 8s | go | as 
a) ba ak aig Be a BH "a Be a H 
Be | #2) 88 | se | 38) $2) a] ah) eh) ge | gs 
al Ay io) fQ oe) Ay AY a o) 4 SS 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
34-—OtLA Waanatel cs siete en 17-6 17-0 | 20-3 12-7 10:0 | 40-0} 22-9 19-6 | 41-5 41-9 44-9 
35—Owen Sound............-. 20-3 16-2 | 21-0 13-3 10-5 | 58-2 18-7 18-1 42-0 | 42-1 45-3 
36—Peterborough............. 18-3 16-2 20-0 12-7 9-8 | 46-9] 21-8 17-8 | 41-6 39-4 46-4 
Si=—LOVbrAT ballrace eric 18-1 17-8 20-8 13-1 9-7 | 46-5 23-1 21-8 | 41-2 49-4 49-0 
38—St. Catharines............ 20-1 17-7 20-8 12-8 9-1 45-9 22-3 17-9 | 41-3 39-1 44-2 
30——StaDhomasarnnaeeeeenee 20-5 18-7 | 21-2 12-2 10-7 | 42-f 20-4 17-4 | 44-7] 41-9 45-1 
AO-Sarniay joc: cis uate arelaetele vies 21-8 18-6 21-6 13:3 8-9 | 46-7] 21-0 17-7 | 45-4 | 42-2 47-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 20-9 17-7 | 21-0 12-7 10-1] 45-7] 238-0 19-4 41-4 | 40-0 47-6 
42S LPAtlOLG scan eoiielieieeeerae 21-3 17-4 | 20-8 13-7 11:5 | 56-5 21-6 17-3 45-7 | 41-4 45-3 
43—=—Sudburyercos sec caer 18-1 16-3 | 21:8 13-0 9-8 | 36-5 | 20°5 19-1 50-1 43-4 47-7 
“el A gaan Uh 6 oo cameo be noOUNe 17-8 16-7 21-6 13-8 11-4 37°5 20-6 20-5 42-7 42-4 48-2 
A= LOTONUOTED ceria tekesietoe 18-4 15-7 | 20-1 13-6 9-6 | 47-8 | 21-7 17-9 44-9 | 40-4 42-7 
AG—Wellandem: gancaeimacioc sie 19-1 15-8 20-7 12-9 9-5 | 44-7] 21-6 18-5 44-0 | 40-6 44.3 
Aj ==W IndsSOLsee acer eiyaiaesieie 19-5 18-0 | 20-2 12-4 8-6 | 47-1 22-4 18-9 41-0 | 45-4 44-8 
48—Woodstock..............- 20-1 17-3 20-5 12-1 10:3 | 48-5 21-4 17-2 | 42-2) 39-7 45-7 
Manitoba— 
40== Brand Onset center 21-6 18-6 |} 21-1 15-6 9-6 | 53:3 20 +2 19-7 | 47-3 DATE AE ete 
HO=[Winnipe rae .cicienieracteierers ciete 19-5 17-9 21-0 14-1 9-5 | 53-9 20-7 | 20-2] 45-7) 49-6 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
l= Moosel Jaws .acasteneneee st 21-0 18-0 | 21-4 14-6 10-3 61-4 22-2 | 20-1 Agog, || ZWCRS Ne gcoges 
52—Prince Albert............. 22-9 18-1 21-8 14-6 11-0} 45-2 20:2} 20-3 52-5 | 57:3 59-3 
BO—IREPINA ya oar chess selec aie os 21-3 19-3 21-2 13-6 10-0 66-2 22-3 20-8 | 49-3 48-5 58-9 
b4—Sackatoonaasseeheniea seek 22-0 16-8 | 22-1 13-8 9-9 64-0 | 22-4] 20-1 AMAA |) aio’) Nise sere 
Alberta— 
OO— Caleanyinas cle ave cies tsiscrs 23-0 17-0 | 20:3 14-0 9-4 67-8 | 21-6 20-1 47-0 | 58:3 54-3 
56—DrumihelilGria: sy aeemeie aie cee: ito” || {iE 14-3 9-6 75-4} 21-5 20-2 | 46-5] 57-0 59-0 
bi Hidinontoneeesee cities 23-1 17-7 | 20-4 13-7 9-7 75°8 21-1 20-4] 48-71] 49-8 57-8 
58—Lethbridge............... 23-1 16-7 19-0 13-0 9-1 61-9 | 21-9 19-5 | 45:3 61-2 §2°5 
British Columbia— ee 
09 — Nanaimo eee nec oan ate 25-0 18:9 | 23-2 15-6 9-7 | 68-5 | 22-5 18-0 | 45-2 | 51-0 47-7 
60—New Westminster......... 22-9 18-2 | 23-3 14-5 8-3 62-4 19-6 18-2 | 38-0 | 41-9 47-2 
61—Prince Rupert............ 27-1 21-4 24-7 15-8 9-8 75-6 | 23-8} 20-5 | 49-8 | 54-9 55-0 
62—— Tralee neo ntslccticnietne 27-0 | 20-0 | 21-3 17-7 10-2 63-9 | 22-8 | 22-0 | 44-5] 62-6 57-7 
68—Vancouver............e05- 24-0 17°3 22-3 13-6 8-0 | 57-2] 20-7 19-2 | 39-0 | 48-4 56-0 
64——Victoriay. a..cee see eeaks 25-6 18-7 | 22-4 14-9 9-1 66-8 | 21-0} 20-0] 52-0] 41-3 51-2 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1949 


ee _*"g tg 
TT TTT EE 


Marmalade orange 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup 
per 2 lb. tin 


Coffee medium 
per lb. 


Tea black medium 
per 4 lb. package 


Locality 
2s 
os 
3 § 
82 
Bs 
Ay 
cts 
Od ICCA WA ton ree tien atieoienls 27-0 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-1 
36—Peterborough........... 27-0 
Sle COLb ATU UT aerate ee 27-7 
S8-—ee, Catharines...¢.0...: 25-0 
So Ob. DOMASI 5 6c 564 ons 28-7 
A0= SATIN Melee aiar eatin 28-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-5 
Bee UGA POL Gs ctr. tial aki eit tive 28-1 
43—Sudbury..... chy tase: 27-9 
2 AMOS paps coos Gabor 28-8 
£0 == LT OFONUO scents an, ok 25-9 
HOWE TGlocossenccounoes 25-3 
Bie WINUIGOCE Greece Scecs 27-3 
1S VWViOOUCOC Knee een ee ie 28-0 
Manitoba— 
CW sveVOlOs sconce andenon 28-6 
BO Winhiper ate aioe. cMak.. 26-9 
Saskatchewan— 
ol Moose awareness 29-3 
b2—Prince Alberts sc. eas 29-3 
po eginneseury trees re oe 28-3 
$4—Saskatoonis.s aye dues: 28-6 
Alberta— 
bo—Calrarya-ee eee 27-6 
56—Drumbeller............4 29-8 
Si—Ed monton amas ise eae 27-4 
58— lethbridgemnwsee eee 28-2 
British Columbia— 
39 Nanalim ones een eee 28-6 
60—New Westminster....... 26-6 
61—Prince Rupert........... 80°3 
2 TTA poet seh soe. 28-4 
63——VaNCOlVelenen Eerie et 26-7 
G£——ViCtoriaiateactncs oe alee 28-4 


41-0 
33-9 
37-1 


34-0 
33°3 
32:0 
33°3 


33°3 
35-7 
32:0 
32°3 


30-8 
30-0 
34-2 
33:1 
29-3 
29-8 


Sugar 
a) 
rae we) 
Beato. 
&* 2 2 
cts cts. 
9-2 9-3 
10-0 | 10-0 
9-5 94 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-2 
9-9 9-9 
10:1] 10-1 
10:0 9-8 
9-9 9-9 
9-9 9-8 
10-1 9-9 
9-4 9-3 
9-5 9-4 
9-8 9-7 
9-9 9-9 
11-2 11-2 
10-6 | 10-6 
11-2 11-2 
11-4} 11-4 
11-0 11-5 
10-9 11-5 
10-5 | 11-0 
11-1 11-7 
10-7 | 11:3 
10-1 | 10-9 
9-9 | 10-7 
9-1 9-3 
10-4] 10-4 
10-1 | 10-4 
9-3 9-3 
10-0 9-9 


59-4 
60-6 


Coal 
Rent (a) 

ER] a 

a 5 A 

<x -Q 

$ $ $ 

2USSOl be tata ec 34. 00-38. 00 
ale OOn | ene 19. 00-23 .00 
ESE Hi ee 27.50-31.50 
ata ie 23:00 | 24.50-28.50 
S150) ee ees 29. 00-33 .00 
21450 | aunt. 22.00-26.00 
Pde, | eters foe eh ate cores 
773A ON ee See 25 .00-29.00 
DESO ecu toe ele iene gatas 
PAU Me oot ac 32.00-36.00 
2027 Ole ces en 31.50-35. 50 
AVOTIBY Io coaoce 35. 50-39. 50 
SEU Cue ee Metin ce eine te 
PSU ee 27.50-31.50 
ATi HOM cretetetetes lianeretetern sistetsietaie ete 
aoaueie 16.25 | 23.50-27.50 
Se ea 17-45 | 30.00-34.00 
tere nat els 14-50 | 27.00-31.00 
aetersicus 14-75 | 21.00-25.00 
a feasi siesats 15.33 | 30.00-34.00 
bh enee 14-40 | 24.50-28.50 
Sie nisi Stars 12-40 | 27.50-31.50 
Becaeed eau ae 23. 50-27. 50 
mitteicrsts 8-20 27.00-31.00 
eicice 8-35 25.00-29.00 
Searcy (ae aree 19, 00-23 .00 
Beem etece 17.05 | 21.50-25.50 
ernopied 19-25 | 21.00-25.00 
SMe Gets 15.63 | 23.50-27.50 
B soleleieve 17-03 | 27.00-31.00 
sfetderskes 18-25 23. 50-27 .00 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


averages for earlier years. 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1949 + 
SSS ———e———————OOooesS=SSOoeoyoyeoqoas$=S=~—~=“$qmoeyS9aO— Oooo oo 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 
































and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 

Date Com- Com- In Per rex 
mencing In mencing In Man- E ee tad 

During | Existence] During | Existence! Working W ark; . 

Month Month Days Ts Ins 

ime 

1949* 
ODMR Vet ten Cents eae a eet eeer 10t 10 1,811} 1,811 9,700 -O1 
erdad Ve eee at. te te ee onan 6 9 6,711 rie aa) fl,doe -09 
areca is ssn Ay Fiera ah) he a 8 10 1,228 2,973 | 135,025 Pa, 
TAG a) all POORER An rege ek ey noe eeu Ramee 9 18 785 7,877 139, 500 -17 
VLE eam renee eet gi Re ee are Rey 15 23 4,028 10,540 | 174,150 -22 
RU tere Seda ate ai ko Ble 15 Pate 4,138 11,359 141,084 -18 
Ll yee eRe ecient ell ee 10 18 Teoou 12,501 57, 744 07 
Cumulative totals:.>-....... 73 26,037 729, 635 -13 
1948 

EAI, 6) ne On ee Ge Pe, 19t 19 12,729f 12,729 135,835 -17 
Pebroaryane i ele a ee Se, 8 14 1,858 11058" 1, 1402120 uve 
IMS TCR ei ya: 8 as ir ae eee 9 15 1,360 3, 845 Dt; loa -07 
EAL teria eae ete ee ee UES A: 12 18 2alog 4,678 51, 269 -06 
Eye Ee tae ook ei aes te 13 22 iP lane 3, 204 39,754 -05 
PUT era, Ren a fk tl 16 29 2,048 3, 804 34,337 04 
HUN Fae 1 a ck A ae 13 26 6, 368 8, 338 77, 588 -10 
Cumulative totals........... 90 Di O12 536, 046 -09 














* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1949 (1) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 
age enpaon — ——] in Manr- 
and Locality Establish- Tearg | Working 
ments Workers Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1949 


MiInINc— 
Asbestos miners, mill-work- 1 2,000 2,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, P.Q. wages, elimination of asbestos 


dust, welfare and pension plan, 
extension of vacations with pay, 
pay for nine statutory holidays, 
following reference to provincial 
conciliation; terminated July 2; 
conciliation, provincial and the 
Archibishop of Quebec, and return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1949 (*‘)—Con. 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —————__—__————————| in Man- : 
and Locality Establish- Workers Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1949—Con. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Bakery workers, ~ 1 115 1,000 {Commenced June 29; for a union 

Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half after 8 
hours, and minimum pay of 48 
hours per week for salesmen; 
terminated July 13; return of work- 
ers pending reference to provincial 
conciliation; indefinite. 

Printing and Publishing (3) (3) 

Lithographers, 41 859 12,800 {Commenced June 29; for a new 
London, Hamilton, agreement providing for increased. 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., wages, reduced hours, insurance and 
Montreal, P.Q. welfare plan, etc., following refer- 

ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Sash and door factory 2 39 20 |Commenced June 25; for a new 

workers, agreement providing for increased 
Saskatoon, Sask. wages; terminated July 2; negoti- 


ations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 19 300 |Commenced May 25; alleged dis- 
Hamilton, Ont. crimination in dismissal of three 
workers, and for union recognition 
and agreement; unterminated. 


Railway car factory 1 1,500 17,000 |Commenced May 26; for anew agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased 
Hamilton, Ont. wages retroactive to March, 1949, 


and reduced hours; terminated 
July 14 (work resumed progressi- 
vely to July 21); conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 


indefinite. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 383 1,100 |Commenced June 23; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and reduced hours; termi- 


nated July 6; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations; 


indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— (4) 

POATROH Mp0 bie i cere es 250 5,000 {Commenced March 22; for a union 
Nova Scotia, New agreement providing for increased 
Brunswick, Quebec, wages, reduced hours, changes in 
British Columbia and working conditions, preferential 
foreign ports hiring arrangements, ‘ete. , following 

reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1949 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 1,200 1,800 |Commenced July 15; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for 40-hour 
week, time and one-half on Satur- 
day and double time on Sunday; 
terminated July 18; return of work- 
ers pending settlement; indefinite. 

Tire factory workers, 1 1,217 1,500 |Commenced July 26; protest against 

Kitchener, Ont. suspension of maintenance man for 


one week following dispute over job 
classification; terminated July 27; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1949 (()—Con. 


i eee! 





fa “ Number Involved |Time Loss 
ndustry, Occupation ——_—_—_———_—_—_——————| in Man- : 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (*) 
ments | Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1949—Con. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 137 600 |Commenced July 25; alleged delay in 
Toronto, Ont. negotiations for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, 1 32 64 {Commenced July 22; misunderstand- 

North Sydney, N.S. ing over group-accident insurance 
plan and extreme heat; terminated 
July 23; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 

Farm implement factory 1 3,128 12,000 |Commenced July 26; against dismissal 
workers, of a worker, president of union, for 
Toronto, Ont. alleged infractions of terms of 

agreement; terminated July 29; 
conciliation, provincial, and return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 

Farm implement factory I 705 90 |Commenced July 29; to attend mass 
workers, meeting re strike of farm imple- 
Brantford, Ont. ment workers in Toronto; termi- 

nated July 29; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters, 1 12 24 |Commenced July 25; for prevailing 

Coverdale, N.B. rates on job sub-let to non-member 
of Moncton Construction Associ- 
ation; terminated July 26; concili- 
ation, provincial; in favour of 
workers. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railway and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics,etc., 1 90 1,050 {Commenced July 6; for a union 
St. John’s, Nfld. agreement providing for increased 
wages, revision in hours of work, 
etc., terminated July 21; concili- 
ation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to board 
of inquiry; indefinite. 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 1 16 96 |Commenced July 24; for a new 
Saskatoon, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages, etc., as recommended by 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Laundry workers, 4 199 1,300 |Commenced July 11;  inter-union 

Windsor, Ont. dispute re union affiliation; termi- 


nated July 19; return of workers 
under terms of present agreement; 
in favour of employers. 


oo SE 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario—569—time loss 11,350 days. 

(3) Workers involved in Quebec—290—time loss 1,450 days. 

(4) Estimated; see article elsewhere in this issue. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1949, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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35) 
: = 
3 EAI 
o Ss} sa 
g =| 2 
413 Ba 
CauUSsE SS eal a 
o} i 0 ns s 
4 os Be c 
Btls) et ll eee O «| So 
oa |S RI es 5 Olle ae} 
ajsd| 3]: [Ps] 8 @ 
3 alae TN hay Net 8 1 a 
Sa ee) Sle lel es tele | eel 4m 
Si ene So ae ewe ae ey ed eeesanl ee eens deat gare 
B| P12 ies] 818 (esl fle) als) eis 
“ioe ie |e] Oe Tee em pote 
Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............].... Dl aa 1 PAN Ate deci eno 1 Prtceetel hee Bl haceeee 6 
Worldngama chinese nn erie eet han ee ted eo nod lier charter onto 2 ee lg | es ae lPorereae | core ae 6 
Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)..........].... Dia oleae 3 2 eee | ea NWI ee athe wellPea Aes v4 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

BLONS is CEG) Seep ete occas erate ROE Rae Pee eas ke 4 1 3 my 5 Me iN, 1 tie23 
Striking against or being struck by objects.............. 2 4 Tilt AH, cee eam c Die Le eee 15 
Hallingvobjects £3. cr aise eh ce Ee ee ereE Tee re 3 CAN he: 8 1 cA terete Pees al acetal ayche ¢ UW eal PE 
dS Ey itollbhavearey Moon ts(olts ree eRe enn SRC eny SS i ama ea s| WE ies DANA bina Lainie te alla styl esl aia allen a allS oases -alte-e ou 
Toye) FPN Nee icteric tootsie erie MN Pr tUPAY AIA ge (eed? MMe nya Oe ia lviney Ieee re Ica ellen rime War AUIS oe El Re I nes eM ails ally > ciollieoeeallia op 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc.................. 16). 5 Ol Sl 9 33 8 4 2} 91 
PA mI ras oe ie eS eS a PE eee Caen cong celle Mel am ce econ dady|| eed 6 een | am | att: 1 ee 1 2 
at SOl PETSONS, tek ae eit ete eee ERO ae ate 3 Olena 5 Ul A) 3 4 Litoee a 46 
Other causes, (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 

GAVEZITS EUG. i ey aie as earth enone Sie es 4 ik 4 9; 18 PALA en Oi Sue leeetare TO ed) SU 

Total, second quarter—1949....................- 31) 30 4) 33] 47) 30 8} 45) 15 ill) Bx 3| 271 
Total, second quarter—1948..................06. 20) 51 6| 47) 62) 47 8} 50 Gaeweoll ail) 1] 328 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1949 
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Dovel (Ayia aliyy eo ooucdoollaAaade allbopcae Ole seas 1 11 A ae eee 4 10 eee er: 33 
Manuiactininameg. 2 errr e it es eae Te eee 5 30 1 1 2 Gl ee ee 47 
Constructionwere.c opie. c | nee lees il] ease 7 8 | eee 4 Ol ee eee 30 
Electricity, Gas, and Water 
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Transportation and Public 
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DOE VICON AR et iarcs oar eterno ete eer Real otras LU ee ete 3 10 ileal 2 6 1 24 
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EOtalyee eae 4 1 15 4 34 103 ee 11 23 62 2 PHL 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Economic conditions were favourable in 
Canada during the summer. Employment 
and earnings were at, or close to, record 
levels. The cost of living reached a new 
high point at the first of August, and then 
dropped slightly. Time loss from industrial 
disputes was low for the time of year. 


Employment 


Employment conditions were very favour- 
able for most Canadian workers during the 
month of August. Slightly over 5,000,000 
persons held jobs early in June and this 
number was increased during July and 
August. Unemployment at the June date 
was only two per cent of the labour force. 
However, a few localized areas of labour 
surplus had developed in the Maritime, 
Quebec and Pacific regions because of 
declining operations in the logging and 
fishing industries. 

Moreover there was not as acute a 
demand for some types of workers as there 
was last year, and there was thus an in- 
crease over last year in the number of 
unplaced applicants for employment regis- 
tered at offices of the National Employment 
Service. From a total of 139,244 at August 
1, 1949, the number declined to 187,294 at 
September 1, and then rose to 140,892 at 
September 22. The total for September 28, 
1948, had been 87,207. More settled employ- 
ment conditions were indicated by the 
decided drop in labour turn-over and 
absenteeism and the record degree of labour 
peace. 

Seasonal operations, particularly those in 
agriculture, were foremost in the employ- 
ment scene during August. Each year at 
this time, thousands of temporary jobs, 
generally at good wages, become available 
in agriculture to workers in all parts of the 
country (See also p. 1210). The grain 
harvest in the Prairies brings these employ- 
ment opportunities to'a peak creating jobs 
not only for farm hands, but for domestics, 
clerks ini farm equipment stores, grain 
shovellers and other workers. Added to 
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this are the hundreds of jobs which yearly 
develop in the summer and fall months in 
food canning plants. Employment in agri- 
culture at this time totalled just under 
1,200,000 in 1948 while fruit and vegetable 
canning plants (with 15 or more employees) 
employed some 22,000 workers. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
employment index, covering non-agricultural 
employment, showed a slight advance over 
the previous month at August 1, but was 
below the level of the corresponding month 
last year. The decrease from last year, 
which was limited to 0-9 per cent, was the 
first to be recorded in a 12-month com- 
parison in a lengthy period. Despite this 
decline in employment, payrolls showed a 
rise of 5-6 per cent over August 1, 1948. 

The advance general index number of 
employment, based on 1926 as 100, was 
199-0 as compared with 198-9 on July 1, 
and 200:9 a year ago. Construction and 
certain other non-manufacturing industries 
reported greater activity at the beginning 
of August, while manufacturing was gener- 
ally quieter than a month earlier. 


Industrial Relations 


During August, 1949, time loss from strike 
activity was the lowest for any August since 
1941. More than half the time loss during 
the month was caused by one work stoppage 
of lithographers in various centres in 
Ontario and Quebec. Preliminary figures 
for August, 1949, show 19 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 4,541 workers involved and a time 
loss of 35,451 man-working days. These 
figures were at about the same level as the 
previous month; but showed a considerable 
reduction from August, 1948, when there 
were 31 strikes, with 7,617 workers involved 
and a loss of 110,625 days. 

In the field of federal jurisdiction further 
direct negotiations took place during August 
between the major railways and various 
railway unions over demands concerning 
wages and hours of work. Minor difficulties 
were encountered in connection with ship- 
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ping on the Great Lakes but the final 
pocket of strike action affecting Canadian- 
manned vessels abroad was liquidated. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from its record peak 
of 162-8 at August 1, to 162-3 at the 
beginning of September. 

As has been the case for several months 
the change was due principally to foods, 
which declined 2:2 points after rising 10-7 
points in the preceding four months. The 
drop in the food index to 207-0 was mainly 
of a seasonal nature, with declines occurring 
in vegetables, lamb, beef, pork, eggs and 
oranges. 

Of the other sub-group indexes, three 
advanced fractionally and “two were 
unchanged. The clothing index rose from 
188-2 to 183-5, following the appearance of 
the Fall lines of woollens and footwear 
while fuel and light advanced 0:6 points to 
130-1, as a result of slightly higher prices 
for coal and coke. Rentals moved from 
123-4 to 123-9 reflecting the results of an 
August survey of urban rents. Home 
furnishings and services remained unchanged 
at 167-4 as did the index of miscellaneous 
items at 128-9. 


Earnings 


Average weekly wages of hourly-rated 
wage-earners employed by leading manu- 
facturing establishments in Canada at 
July 1 amounted to $41.38 as compared 
with $40.43 at the beginning of June when 
the observance of holidays had affected the 
situation. 

The average hourly earnings fell by one- 
tenth of a cent from June 1 to July 1 to 
99 cents at the latter date. This was the 
first decline shown since March 1, 1946; 
the June 1 and July 1 averages, however, 
were the highest in the record. 


Production 


The Bureau’s index of industrial produc- 
tion dropped from a peace-time high of 
189-2 in June to 182-8 in July, the decline 
being attributed largely, if not entirely, to 
the closing of factories for employee vaca- 
tions in the mid-summer months. The 
standing of this year’s July index was eight 
points above last year’s July figure of 174.8. 

For the same reasons the decline from 
June was most noticeable in the sub-index 
for manufacturing which fell from 198-8— 
also a peace-time high—to 190-7 in July. 


Population and Labour Force 


Canada’s population reached 13,545,000 at 
June 1 this year, an increase of 662,000 over 
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a year earlier, according to the annual 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The exceptional rise is the 
combined result of the entry of Newfound- 
land into Confederation and the continued 
high rate of natural increase and immigra- 
tion. Newfoundland’s population added 
348,000 to the Dominion’s total, while the 
net gain of the nine other provinces from 
natural increase and immigration less 
emigration amounted to 314,000, the largest 
for a year on record. 

There were approximately 342,000 children 
born in the nine provinces during the 12 
months ending June 1 this year, while 
deaths numbered 117,000, giving a natural 
increase of 225,000. Nearly 125,000 immi- 
grants entered Canada, while somewhat 
over 30,000 persons emigrated. 


Canada’s labour force also continued to 
grow. In June this year it reached an 
estimated total of 5,121,000, an increase of 
91,000 over a year earlier and 209,000 over 
two years earlier, according to the quarterly 
survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Of the total labour force, an estimated 
5,018,000 were employed in June this year, 
making an increase in the number of 
persons at work of 70,000 and 197,000 in a 
year and two years, respectively. The esti- 
mated number unemployed this year was 
moderately higher at 103,000—about two 
per cent of the total labour foree—as com- 
pared with 82,000 in 1948 and 91,000 in 1947. 

These labour force data are obtained by 
the Bureau from a sample survey of house- 
holds, carried out in June, which covers a 
scientifically selected sample of the civilian 
population exclusive of those living in 
institutions. For the purposes of the 
survey, all persons who are employed or 
looking for work during the survey week 
are included in the labour force. In addi- 
tion to those actually at work, persons with 
jobs from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, bad 
weather, labour disputes or layoff of less 
than 30 days, or who were waiting to report 
to a job, are counted as employed. The 
unemployed are those who were looking 
for work but did not work in the survey 
period. 

The proportion unemployed in June this 
year, aS 1n previous surveys, was lowest in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces at 1:5 
and 1-1 per cent. of the labour force, 
respectively. The Maritimes continued to 
show the highest rate of 4-1 per cent, while 
British Columbia at 2:2 per cent and 
Quebec at 2-5 per cent were only moder- 
ately above the average of two per cent for 
the country as a whole. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Five fundamentals in the 
Minister outlook of trade unions 
of Labour and employers towards 
suggests labour -management _rela- 
bases of tions were listed by the 
industrial Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
peace Minister of Labour, in an 


address delivered at a 
Labour Day luncheon given by Directors 
of the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto on September 5. 

Referring to the Labour Department’s 
labour relations legislation and its sponsor- 
ship of labour-management production com- 
mittees, Mr. Mitchell said that “these prac- 
tical contributions to good labour relations 
... will not be of much avail unless there 
is the right mental outlook both on the 
part of trade unions and employers. 

“For example,” he continued, 
ought to be: 


“A complete acceptance by the employer 
of the right of his employees to bargain 
with him through the union of their choice. 

“On the part of the union—leadership 
that will adhere to the rule that, once a 
bargain is made, it must be loyally kept 
during its contractual period. That too, is 
a rule that applies to employers. 

“Willingness on the part of both sides to 
compromise when the true interests of both 
will not be affected. 

“Acceptance of the viewpoint that there 
is a common objective. 

“Recognition of the rights and interests 
of the general public.” 


Mr. Mitchell declared that if these five 
fundamentals are observed, “then it should 
be comparatively simple to develop co- 
operation between unions and employers 
and to assure security of the particular 
industry and of the workers personally with- 
out sacrifice of the liberty of either.” 

During the past 50 years, the Minister 
pointed out, “there has been greater co- 
operation between labour and management 
than there has been disagreement. If that 
were not so, we would not have advanced 
so far industrially as we have to this point 
in our history as your exhibition so strik- 
ingly emphasizes. Actually the breaks be- 
tween labour and capital which have led to 
the closing down of plants have been vastly 
fewer than the settlements reached around 
the conference table. It is hard to eradi- 
cate minority stubbornness on either side 
and so we have had, and probably will con- 
tinue, to have though in a lessening degree, 
disagreements with which to cope... 

“A small number of persons have been 
using their trade union positions to advo- 
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cate ideas that have nothing to do with 
true trade unionism. Responsible labour 
leaders are aware of the situation and it 
will not be long, I hope, before destructive 
elements have been completely cleaned out 
of the labour movement. 

“All the unwise men are not on labour’s 
side, however. I have met short-sighted, 
unrealistic men on the management side as 
well, men who have been responsible for un- 
necessary industrial strife. These are the 
people who warmly support their own 
organizations of employers but consider 
that trade unions are an unnecessary evil. 

“However, on both sides these elements 
are in the minority. The majority can sit 
down together and iron out any difference 
if the will to do so is there.” 


Steady progress in promot- 


Report of ing the formation of Labour- 
Labour- Management Production 
Management Committees was reported 
Co-operation by the Labour-Management 
Service Co-operation Service of the 


Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department of Labour for the 
quarter year ending June 30, 1949. The 
total number of committees of which the 
Service had a record on that date was 632. 
This compares with a total of 250 at the 
end of 1944, when a record of committees 
was instituted, and of 346 at the end of the 
war. The tables below show the distribu- 
tion of LMPC’s, and number of workers 
represented, by provinces and by industries 
as of March 31, 1949. 

During the quarter ending June 30, 1949, 
two new booklets were issued, in English 
and French, by the Service. One of these, 
“Partners in Production—Volume 2,” con- 
tains statements from representatives of 
management in Canadian industries on their 
experience with LMPC’s under present day 
competitive business conditions. It supple- 
ments “Partners in Production” published 
by the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board in January, 1946, which dealt with the 
wartime activities of Labour-Management 
Production Committees. The other book- 
let, “The Story of Five LMPC’s,” describes 
briefly the structure and accomplishments 
of LMPC’s in five industrial plants, with 
statements by both management and trade 
union officers on the effectiveness of the 
committees. 

Other publicity undertaken by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
during the quarter included the preparation 
of articles for publication in financial and 
trade papers concerning special phases of 
the work of LMPC’s. In addition, a 
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coloured sound slide film “Making the Most 
of your LMPC”, produced by the National 
Film Board for the Service, was distributed 
to members of the field staff for presentation 
to interested audiences in their respective 
regions. 

Conferences between officials of the Cana- 
dian National Express and representatives 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
resulted during the quarter in the establish- 
ment of LMPC’s in the Company’s opera- 
tions in Montreal, Winnipeg, and Toronto. 
When these prove successful, the Express 
management and the Brotherhood plan to 
extend the scheme to cover their main dis- 
tributing points. 


Table 1—LMPC’s by Provinces 
March 31, 1949 





No. of No. of 

Committees Workers 

Prince Edward Island. 2 927 
INOva ncotiauie tacwse es 40 18,236 
New. Brunswick, =..... 19 7,912 
(JUeDEGhas ware aa ee All 70,181 
Ontariom net ee 295 108,379 
Mianitobas yess ye ee AT 20,501 
Saskatchewan ........ 28 9,301 
VAI OT ba, U wuternen Cel cae wake 19 10,194 
British Columbia ..... 44 29,393 
Th OCA Mae el reece 615 275,024 





Table 2—LMPC’s by Industry 
March 31, 1949 


No. of No. of 

Committees Workers 
ath c (eg More, paar ae eee: eee 42 24,317 
NManaracuurine. vse. 376 158,358 
Cohstruction® 223. 2.22. 8,931 
Transportation a5. 3 « 22 58,662 
Communications ...... 4] 10,421 
Trade— 

Retail and Wholesale 7 1,756 
Hime hee 2/2ee ta ak te 1 176 
Serviced. sh. cgeitentena sean 23 12,403 

Eve Uall ) eeu kent eee ee 615 275,024 

In reviewing a report of 
Successful the Executive and Profes- 
placement of sional Division of the Na- 
university tional Employment Service 
graduates on the placement of univer- 
in 1949 sity graduates and under- 


graduates in 1949, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
paid tribute to the employers of Canada 
for their co-operation in seeing that the 
1949 class was properly absorbed by Cana- 
dian industry. 

The Minister said, “Thanks to the splen- 
did co-operation of all concerned, more 
than 93 per cent of the largest university 
graduating class in Canadian history was 
placed in employment by the middle of 
July.” 
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The‘ Minister pointed out that 50 per 
cent of the graduates were veterans of 
World War II. 

In addition to this, more than 94 per cent 
of applicant under-graduates, many of 
whom were also veterans, were placed in 
summer employment by this date. 

The report showed that as in previous 
years a detailed campaign was conducted, 
beginning with a letter sent to a selected 
list of over 10,000 employers as early as 
December, 1948. 

As returns from these letters were re- 
ceived, lists of available openings were 
printed and circulated to all Executive and 
Professional offices, universities, and all 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service located in university towns. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that an indica- 
tion of the increasing co-operation and 
support of employers to this plan was shown 
by the following figures of openings un- 
covered for the last three years: 1947— 
7,130; 1948—10,850; and in 1949—17,002. 

In the autumn of 1948, representatives of 
the Executive and Professional Division 
visited all universities and addressed meet- 
ings of the student bodies in regard to the 
service available. Efforts were made to 
have all students requiring jobs registered 
by January 31. 

At the request of the three universities 
in the Prairie Region, National Employ- 
ment Service offices were set up on the 
campus, and operated throughout the 
academic year. At other universities, NES 
representatives visited the campus on stated 
days each week as arranged with university 
authorities. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that the veterans 
among the students were deserving of sym- 
pathetic consideration from all employers. 
This was due to the fact that they had 
sacrificed some of the most valuable years 
of their lives in service to their country. 
Upon their return they had spent more 
years in order to better fit themselves for 
employment, thereby delaying their rehabi- 
litation, and perhaps losing some of the ad- 
vantages gained by veterans who went 
straight from the services into employment. 


In a recent letter to the 
Plans for heads of all Canadian uni- 
placement versities, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
of 1950 Namara, Deputy Munister 
graduating of Labour, discussed plans 
elass for the placement of the 

1950 university graduating 
class. The letter was intended to open a 


campaign of co-operation between employ- 
ment officials and university officials to find 
suitable employment for next year’s gradu- 
ates, and thereby keep trained Canadians in 
Canada. 


The Deputy Minister said: “The graduat- 
ing classes of 1946, 1947 and 1948 fell con- 
siderably short of the requirements of 
employers, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that the exceptionally large class 
of 1949 was, to a large extent, readily 
absorbed. The proportion of this class still 
seeking employment is gratifyingly small. 

“When the class of 1950 graduates next 
spring, in numbers approximately equal to 
those of 1949, its members may face a more 
difficult situation. Many employers will 
have reached a degree of saturation in their 
recruiting programs, and it is becoming 
necessary therefore to explore every means 
of finding new employment opportunities.” 

Mr. MacNamara said that there were 
undoubtedly some thousands of medium- 
sized and small companies and organizations 
which had as yet given little thought to 
positions university graduates might fill on 
their staffs. The fact that many such em- 
ployers were themselves graduates, sug- 
gested that one of the most effective means 
of reaching them was through their own 
alumni magazines. 

Mr. MacNamara suggested that universi- 
ties include in their alumni publications, a 
statement of the problem and an emphatic 
reminder of the part that many graduates 
can play in its solution. 

It was revealed that approximately 12,000 
employers would again be approached by 
the Minister of Labour, to obtain estimates 
of their needs of university trained per- 
sonnel. The replies received made possible 
some assessment of this particular labour 
market and uncovered some thousands of 
specific job openings. 


In accordance with the 
Labour broad policy of the Depart- 
Gazette ment of Labour to improve 
acquires its service to employers and 
French labour unions, the Minister 
editor of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 


Mitchell, announced on 
August 12, the appointment of Mr. Charles 
A. St. Arnaud to the editorial staff of the 
Department. 

Mr. St. Arnaud’s particular duties will be 
to edit the French edition of the Lasour 
Gazertp, the official monthly magazine of 
the Department. 

Born in Grand’Mere, where Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenize King settled one of his 
first labour disputes, Mr. St. Arnaud 
received his academic education at Three 
Rivers, University of Ottawa and Europe. 

Following his academic studies, Mr. 
St. Arnaud entered newspaper work as a 
reporter for Le Nouvelliste. He graduated 
through all editorial ranks, and was for a 
time director of publications for Le Droit 


in Ottawa, subsequently returning to Le 
Nouvelliste as assistant manager. 

During the war Mr. St. Arnaud was active 
in the Free French movement, directing his 
efforts particularly in the editorship of 
France-Canada, and La Revue de l’Alluance 
Francaise. 

As a natural corollary of his newspaper 
career, Mr. St. Arnaud served as the first 
secretary of the French Canadian Weekly 
Newspaper Association and vice-president 
of the Canadian Daily Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers’ Association. 

During his career Mr. St. Arnaud came 
into close contact with the problems of 
industry and labour in French Canada and 
his appointment after open competition 
reflects the will of the Department of 
Labour to maintain its close relationships 
with employers and labour unions in the 
Province of Quebec. 


The average number of per- 


Canada’s sons employed in Canada’s 
manufac- manufacturing industries 
turing during 1947 rose from the 
industry 1946 level of 1,058,156 to 
continues 1,131,750, according to a 


memorandum of principal 
statistics prepared by the 
Industry and Merchandising Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

However, the year’s gain still left the 
total below the totals for the war years 
1942, 1943, and 1944. In 1943, the peak 
year, 1,241,068 work-people found positions 
in manufacturing establishments. 

Salaries and wages paid in 1947 increased 
to $2,085,926,000 from $1,740,687,000 to ex- 
ceed the earlier 1944 peak of $2,029,621,000. 
Cost of materials advanced to $5,534,280,000 
as compared with $4,358,235,000 in 1946 and 
the gross value of products to $10,081 ,027,000 
from $8,035,692,000, both figures being new 
peaks. 

A break-down of manufacturing employ- 
ment figures reveals that Ontario had the 
highest number, 537,581, with Quebec second 
with 379,449. British Columbia registered 
83,161 and the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta had 75,042. In 
the Maritimes 56,372 persons were employed 
in manufacturing industries. Salaries and 
wages paid by Ontario establishments total- 
led $1,037,977,000; by Quebec $662,838,000 ; 
by British Columbia $167,283,000 and by the 
Prairie Provinces $129,881,000. Maritime 
manufacturing companies paid out $87,- 
634,000. 

The number of manufacturing industries 
in Canada increased by 1,465 from 1946 to 
1947, rising from 31,249 to 32,714. Of the 
latter year’s number, wood and paper indus- 
tries constituted the largest section with 


to expand 
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12,965 units employing 248,450 persons. 
Vegetable industries were second in number 
with 6,032 establishments giving work to 
144,290 people. In number of employed, the 
textile industries exceeds the vegetable with 
176,065 in 3,216 units. 


The Report of the Second 


Citizenship National Conference on the 


problems Citizenship Problems of 
Shino New Immigrants has been 
: . published under the title 
immigrants 


From Immigrant to Citizen 
—1949. 

The report includes the discussions and 
recommendations of the eighty odd national 
governmental and voluntary organizations 
who attended the conference, as well as 
statements on immigration and immigrant 
education, and suggested material for use in 
teaching new Canadians. 

Published in both French and English, the 
report is issued by the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Council, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa. 


In accordance with a deci- 


Quarterly sion reached at its meeting 
meeting of in Montreal in April (L.G., 
National July, 319495 9p. 7 819)" the 
Employment National Employment Com- 
Committee mittee reconvened in 


Ottawa on July 21 and 22, 
under the Chairmanship of Judge Lindal 
of Winnipeg. 

Among the items on the agenda of the 
two-day meeting of the National Commit- 
tee, discussions were continued on (1) the 
most effective placement of displaced per- 
sons who possessed professional qualifica- 
tions; (2) the clarification of certain sections 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act that 
seemed to merit re-definition; (3) the prob- 
lem of finding employment for older work- 
ers; (4) the starting of work projects in 
those areas of Canada where unemployment 
appeared to be on the increase, and (5) the 
consideration of resolutions that had been 
passed by Regional and Local committees 
for the approval of the National committee, 
before being forwarded as suggestions or 
recommendations to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, or other responsible 
authorities. 

The Secretary, Mr. Norman Mitchell, re- 
ported that most of the Local Employment 
Committees had recessed for the summer, 
except for emergency meetings. However, 
a check had been made of the attendance 
records of these meetings and steps had been 
taken to obtain replacement nominations 
where it was indicated that present mem- 
bers were persistent absentees. It was ex- 
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pected, he said, that all local committees 
would be very active during the coming 
autumn and winter. 

Reports on the current employment situa- 
tion in Canada and on the farm labour 
situation were presented respectively by 
Mr. W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employ- 
ment Service and by Mr. R. A. Stewart, of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The next meeting of the National 
Employment Committee will be held in 
Halifax, October 27 and 28. 


In a memorandum = sub- 
mitted recently to the Do- 
minion Coal Board, District 
26 of the United Mine 
Workers point to the danger 
of a decline in employment 
in Maritime coal mines. 

The memorandum contends that oil and 
hydro-electric power are rapidly supplanting 
coal in the domestic and industrial markets; 
and that this, coupled with a deterioration 
in economic conditions and further mechani- 
zation in the mines will bring more inter- 
ruptions to employment of miners, more 
short time work, and lower wages. 

In the past, it is stated, mining companies 
have resorted to price and wage cuts to 
stimulate buying and to restore employ- 
ment, and these measures, at the expense 
of the miners, have not met with spectacular 
success. Government policy has been to 
grant subventions to increase production 
and opportunity for employment, also with- 
out marked success. 

As a solution, the memorandum suggests 
it is necessary to develop, by experimenta- 
tion in government financed plants a satis- 
factory process to convert coal to oil. Gov- 
ernment subsidies might be required for an 
indefinite period to enable this product to 
compete with petroleum. 

Also needed is a program to develop 
further uses for coal. The memorandum 
urges the Government to increase its expen- 
ditures on coal research, as a means that 
may serve to reduce unemployment and 
costs of social assistance, and ensure the 
prosperity of the Maritimes. 


United Mine 
Workers ask 
Government 
research 

in coal 


More than 450 delegates 


Quebec and invited guests attended 
Provincial the twelfth annual conven- 
Federation tion of the Quebec Pro- 
(TLC) vincial Federation of Labour 
convenes at (TLC) at Granby, Quebec, 
Granby in June. The delegates 

represented 132 local unions 
and six Trades and Labour Councils. 


There were 102 resolutions submitted by 
the several organizations affiliated with the 


Federation. These resolutions covered such 
subjects as Labour Relations Act, Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Minimum Wage 
Act, Collective Agreement Act, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, social 
security, health, income and other taxes, 
Labour Code, Communism, racial discrim- 
ination, political action, municipal services, 
union labels, etc. 


An outline of principles for a Labour 
Code was studied by a special committee 
and was subsequently approved by the con- 
vention. A proposed revised constitution 
was also introduced, but owing to the 
heavy agenda, the convention decided to 
postpone action on it until 1950. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Elphege Beaudoin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marcel BH. Francq; 


General Vice-Presidents, Claude Jodoin, 
Montreal, Roger D. La Brie, Three Rivers, 
and Rene Michaud, Quebec City. 

The choice of next year’s convention city 
was left to the Executive Council of the 
Federation. 


Continuing the tendency 
of the past sixty years, a 
substantial shift in the bal- 
ance of Great  Britain’s 
population toward higher 
ages is predicted by the 
Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation in its recent report. In the last half- 
century the proportion of young people 
under 20 has fallen heavily, while the pro- 
portion over 60 has doubled. 


This trend in age distribution, it is 
shown, has various implications for the 
future—economice, social, psychological, poli- 
tical and strategic—and presents many 
problems. 


Proposal 

to raise 
retiring age 
of British 
workers 


In caring financially for the Old, wiie is 
estimated that the cost to the National 
Exchequer of retirement pensions will in 
the next 30 years be more than double 
that of the 1948 figure of £238 millions. 
This will be no light burden for the econom- 
ically active part of the community on 
whom taxes fall. No less pressing than the 
monetary needs of the old will be the need 
of accommodation and care. 


Referring to the vital importance to the 
national economy of increasing the volume 
of production, the Commission feels strongly 
that it is desirable that the old should, 
where possible, “contribute more by their 
exertions” to the general economic effort 
of the community. “We can ill afford in 
such circumstances to limit the working 
opportunities for an increasing proportion of 
the population who are able and willing to 
work,” it declares. Further improvement 
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in the national standard of living may de- 
pend increasingly on how far this object 
can be obtained, the Commission warns. 
“There can be no doubt that many men 
are fully capable of discharging the duties 
of ordinary paid employment for several 
years after what is becoming the normal 
retiring age of 65. Many more would be 
capable of part-time work in some capacity.” 
There is reason to hope that the standards 
of health and fitness will increase steadily 
in the future, the Commission says, and adds, 
“a prolongation of the period of capacity 
for work is a natural counterpart of a pro- 
longation of the period of life.” 


Reasonable use should be made of these 
productive potentialities, the Commission 
urges, so that the burden which otherwise 
might be thrown on the younger elements 
of the community may be eased. “More 
flexibility in the conditions of employment 
than exists at present will have to be intro- 
duced to meet the special needs of all 
workers, and that will call for the exercise 
of imagination by employers and also by 
trade unionists.” 


In referring to the effect which the change 
in age balance may have on the worker’s 
chance of promotion, the Commission says: 
“With still further ageing the competition 
for promotion must be expected to increase ; 
many good older men (or women) will have 
to be passed over, and the tendency will be 
for only the most exceptional of the younger 
people to be promoted. The prospects for 
the younger may become so poor that a 
powerful sense of frustration may arise.” 
Promotion to each grade should come at the 
appropriate age, it declares. “which in its 
turn requires the regular creation of vacan- 
cies by retirement at the top.” 


Many of the retired possess experience 
and wisdom of the greatest value, the Com- 
mission points out, and recommends that 
they might be used in the capacity of con- 
sultants and critics, while the responsibility 
for action is laid upon younger men. In 
some cases, it is suggested, it might be 
possible for men on retirement to go on 
working in the same organization in a posi- 
tion of less authority, and with a lesser 
load and with shorter hours. 


The Transport and General 


British Workers’ Union in Great 
transport Britain decided at a recent 
workers bar conference that no member 
Communists of the Communist Party 


shall be eligible to hold 
office in the union. With a membership 
of almost 14 million, the transport workers’ 
union is believed to be the largest in the 
country. 
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A recent editorial note in 


Payment the Economist deals with 
by results the agreement in the United 
in British Kungdom between the Na- 
building tional Federation of Build- 
industry ing Trade Employees and 


the building workers’ unions 
on payment by results. This two-year 
agreement comes up for review in Novem- 
ber. 

“Tts purpose,” the Hconomist notes, “was 
to revive productivity in the building in- 
dustry and simultaneously to reduce build- 
ing costs. No uniform method of arranging 
incentive bonuses was fixed beyond the 
stipulation that they must be clearly linked 
with results. The resultant practice is that 
the employer and the workers together fix 
a target for each job, usually in terms of the 
man-hours necessary to complete it, or the 
rate of production to be attained in a given 
time, under ‘average’ conditions. Half of 
any saving in cost secured by exceeding 
this target is distributed among the men 
concerned, and the other half is put aside 
to reduce net costs. If the work does not 
exceed the target or falls short, the hourly 
rate alone is paid; some employers regret 
that there is no penalty for the shortfall. 

“The federation, though it is not yet able 
to quote figures, believes that it has evid- 
ence that the system is spreading and is 
reducing building costs. This is particularly 
true of the larger employers ... The in- 
dustry has been able to absorb a flat rate 
wage increase of 3d. an hour and a further 
rise in the cost of building materials with- 
out increasing its prices. The federation 
argues that this is due to the operation of 
bonus schemes by a proportion of firms in a 
highly competitive industry; by reducing 
their costs, they automatically put pressure 
on other employers to do the same. But it 
is. recognized that many of the small em- 
ployers who form the numerical bulk of the 
industry are ignorant of the schemes or their 
method of working, and an explanatory 
memorandum is being sent to all 17,000 
members of the federation describing some 
of the successful methods of incentive pay- 
ments which have been used. Not all con- 
tracts lend themselves to ‘target-fixing; it 
is, for instance, almost impossible to operate 
bonus schemes on conversion work. 

“The million-odd workers in the building 
industry are still divided in their attitude 
to bonus payments,’ the Economist con- 
tinues. Describing the differing resolutions 
of certain labour organizations, the article 
suggests that “there is evidence that indi- 
vidual building workers are abandoning 
their traditional dislike of all forms of 
payment by results, and have on occasions 
left one employer to go to a firm where 
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bonus schemes are worked. This has some- 
times led the first employer to introduce a 
bonus scheme in self-defence. But in other 
instances the firm has met complaints 
simply by paying 1d. or 2d. over the hourly 
rate, rather than face the complications of 
target-fixing and bonus calculations. This, 
where it happens, defeats the incentive 
scheme by divorcing payment from effort 
and by increasing, instead of cutting, the 
cost of the work.” 


The Executive Council of 


Executive the American Federation of 
Couneil of Labour for the first time 
AFL meets held its quarterly conference 


in Toronto in August, in- 
stead of in one or another 
of the larger cities of the United States. 

The President of the Federation, 
William Green, presided at the conference 
which lasted for several days and was held 
in closed session. 

Press conferences conducted by President 
Green and other executive members indi- 
cated that the Council heard a _ report 
covering the activities of Frank Hall and 
the group of international union repre- 
sentatives in Canada, and the subsequent 
suspension of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 


Mr. Green announced that the AFL will 
send delegates to London, England, late 
in November to attend a conference 
designed to organize a new non-Communist 
world-wide federation of trade unions. 


Among other matters considered by the 
Executive was the raising of a political 
action fund of $1,000,000 from the Federa- 
tion members in the United States to 
defeat allegedly anti-labour members of 
Congress in the Congressional elections in 
1950. 


in Toronto 


A number of industrial areas 
in the United States have 
been designated by the 
Federal Government as 
suffermg from unemploy- 
ment and will receive relief 
through  re-funneling of Government 
spending, the New York Times reports. 
In a mid-year economic report to Con- 
gress submitted July 12, President Truman 
said that while unemployment is not high 
for the country as a whole, there were 
numerous localities and even some states 
where it was heavy, He recalled that there 
were a number of Federal programs of 
direct action or assistance which could be 
timed and channeled to these areas without 
detriment to the rest of the country. 


Depressed 
U.S. areas 
to receive 


federal aid 


“This principle of wise selectivity,” he 
continued, “is particularly applicable to 
procurement and construction activities, but 
it is also relevant to other grant or loan 
programs designed to stimulate private 
enterprise or to effect public improvements.” 

To attain this end, the President asserted 
that he was directing that “a continuing 
review of such activities be undertaken with 
the Executive Office, in order to co- 
ordinate planning, to keep the various 
types of activity and their geographic 
distribution in proper balance and readi- 
ness,” and to alleviate serious unemploy- 
ment in certain areas before it can spread. 

On August 10, the White House desig- 
nated eleven industrial communities in 
which 12 per cent or more of the labour 
force had been thrown out of WOE ete 
John R. Steelman, a Presidential assistant, 
in taking the action requested Cabinet 
members and ten Federal departments to 
transfer to these areas their buying of 
materials and services used by the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Steelman suggested that in effecting 
the change the departments should take 
caution to avoid inflicting hardship on 
those communities to which the spending 
was originally directed. 


The United States. Com- 


U.S. Senate mittee om Banking and 
committee Currency began hearings on 
hearsunion July 25 in the investiga- 
monopoly tion of monopoly charges 
charges against labour unions. The 


initial hearings dealt with 
the coal industry, and in particular with 
the action of John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of America, in 
instituting the three-day week for coal 
mining operations. 


The United States Senate 


U.S. Senate recently authorized its 


to study Labour and Public Welfare 
labour- Committee to make a 
management thorough study and investi- 
relations gation of labour-manage- 


ment relations. 
Consideration is to be directed to the 
following questions :— 
1. Means by which co-operation between 
labour and management and _ stability of 
labour relations may be obtained. 


29. Methods and procedures for best 
carrying out the collective bargaining 
process. 

3 Administration and operation of 


existing Federal labour laws. 


The investigation is to be completed by 
December 31, 1950. 


43567—22 


The Joint Committee on 


Congress Labour-Management Rela- 
praises tions of the EHighty-First 
TVA labour Congress in a recent report 
relations had praise for the way 


in which management and 
labour on TVA projects have learned to 
work together for their mutual advantage 
and in the interest of the public. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, since it 
was formed as a government corporation 
in 1933, has developed a program of con- 
struction and operation of dams and 
powerhouses, maintenance of channels and 
reservoirs, flood controls, power distribu- 
tion, laboratory work, and manufacture of 
chemicals. The governing body is a board 
of three directors appointed by the 
President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate. From the first. it 
has adopted an employee-relationship policy 
of non-discrimination between union and 
non-union employees, freedom to organize 
or join unions of the workers’ choice, and 
majority rule in selection of union 
representatives. 


Most employees are organized in the 
AFL Tennessee Valley Trades and Labour 
Council, but there are several other unions 
represented. The union leaders, according 
to the Report, have been men who have 
worked with tools, have risen through the 
ranks, and have developed into efficient 
practical leaders. There have been few 
strikes or work stoppages, and only one 
strike in sixteen years has had the backing 
of the international union officers—a juris- 
dictional strike settled in less than a week. 


Joint labour-management committees 
have been used to give the workers a 
part in working out problems of job 
classification, operating efficiency, education 
and training, health and safety, and. 
strengthening morale. The committees 
solicit and reward suggestions for improv- 
ing work, and have also developed and 
administered an apprenticeship program 
and a retirement system. Wage rates are 
set on the basis of prevailing rates, after 
separate surveys by TVA and the union are 
compared. Four wage disputes in sixteen 
years have been referred to the Secretary 
of Labour who has authority to make final 
determination. 

Grievance procedures in operation 
emphasize quick settlement of problems at 
local levels. Those which cannot be solved 
by the supervisor or the director of 
personnel are by agreement taken to a 
committee consisting of TVA and union 
representatives, from which they can be 
appealed to a joint board of adjustment 
and finally to an impartial referee. 
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According to the Committee Report, 
these harmonious labour relations are based 
on complete trust by the workers in the 
fairness of the TVA administration, and 
by a full realization on both sides of the 
value of co-operation. 


Employees with twenty-five 


Four-week years of service will now 
holiday receive a four-week vaca- 
for 25-year tion under a new contract 
employees just signed by the Inter- 

national Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (AFL) and the Gould 


Paper Company, Lyons Falls, N.Y., accord- 
ing to an article in the Paper Maker. 
The contract also stipulates vacations of 
one week for one-year employees, two 
weeks for five years’ service and three 
weeks for fifteen years. 


A recently negotiated con- 


Work pool tract between the American 


designed Pulley Company, of Phila- 
to prevent delphia, and the CIO elec- 
layoffs trical workers contains a 


feature designed to serve 
both the company and union during periods 
of layoffs and unemployment. The new 
arrangement provides for a pool of 2,000 
man-days of work on non-production jobs, 
which the company will tap during slack 
periods thereby preventing layoffs. The 
work will consist of plant improvement— 
overhauling and servicing machinery, paint- 
ing and general maintenance. 

The contract was put into effect and 
during the first week forty employees 
scheduled for layoff were assigned to work 
on machinery, earning straight-time pay 
averaging $1.20 an hour. The company 
expects the plan to cost $20,000 to $25,000, 
which the union estimates will be equivalent 
to a four-to-five-cent hourly wage rise. 
(Business Week.) 


The Labour Committee of 
Study on the Twentieth Century 
labour- Fund in the United States, 
management in a recent report entitled 
co-operation “Partners in Production—A 

Basis for Labour-Manage- 
ment Understanding”, has attempted to 
bring out the basic issues between labour 
and management “to see how far they may 
be reconciled in the interest of both parties 
and, of the nation as a whole.” 

The Committee states that it has found 
an encouraging transition from conflict to 
co-operation since the war, due to labour’s 
new status and the development of the 
collective bargaining technique. Collabora- 
tion at top levels has grown steadily due 
to the emergence of executives in both 
industry and labour who prefer to get. along 
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together rather than to promote militant 
policies of conflict. 

Four major objectives are attributed to 
labour: the desire for security on the job 
and in the community, the chance for 
advancement, more human treatment, and 
a sense of dignity on the job. Manage- 
ment also is said to have four major 
objectives: the desire for the economic 
welfare and security of the company, 
teamwork and loyalty between employer 
and his own employees, freedom to manage 
the enterprise, and responsible relations 
with the unions on a contract basis. 

Of these objectives, some are mutual, 
labour’s desire for advancement and 
management’s aim of business-like respon- 
sible relations with organized labour 
requiring but little compromise. Goals of 
seeming conflict admit of potential co- 
operation: human treatment of workers, 
more dignity on the job, management’s 
relations with its own employees, and 
freedom to manage the enterprise. Lastly, 
there are the goals of real conflict: the 
worker’s quest for security and manage- 
ment’s desire for an efficient profitable 
enterprise, where there is a wide field for 
compromise and improved relations, based 
upon understanding of one  another’s 
problems and responsibilities. 


The following item, from 


German the Labour Information 
trade union Bulletin of the United 
leaders States Department of 
study U.S. Labour, describes a visit of 
techniques German trade union leaders 


to study trade union tech- 
niques in the United States. 

“The first group of 11 German trade 
union leaders brought to the United States 
by arrangement with the American 
Military Government have completed their 
60-day study of American trade union 
techniques under’ sponsorship of the 
Department of Labour’s Office of Inter- 
national Labour Affairs. 

“The group includes German union 
leaders, labour officials, and labour court 
judges. One group of four, escorted by 
Meyer Bernstein of United Steel Workers 
of America (CIO), moved into the Pitts- 
burgh area. They lived in the homes of 
German-speaking steel workers, went to 
their local meetings, shop stewards’ meet- 
ings, CIO policy meetings, wage negotia- 
tions, and grievance meetings. They met 
CIO President Philip Murray and Steel 
Workers’ _ secretary-treasurer, David 
McDonald. This group also went to 
Cornell University to sit in on industrial 
relations courses there, and then to 
Columbus, Ohio, to see union political 
action on a State government level. 


“The Germans visiting Pittsburgh then 
changed places with four others who had 
studied trade unionism in Atlanta and at 
the Tennessee Valley project. There J. L. 
Rhodes, American Federation of Labour 
regional director, planned their studies, 
showing them southern industry. 

“Three German visitors went to 
Milwaukee under the sponsorship of J. F. 
Friedrich, AFL regional director, and then 
moved to Virginia, where Textile Workers 
of America and other CIO unions showed 
them the CIO-PAC campaign to register 
new voters for the autumn elections. From 
there they went to New York, where 
Morris Iuschewitz, secretary of the CIO 
Industrial Union Council of New York, and 
William Collins, regional director of AFL, 
arranged visits to the national office of the 
CIO Community Services Committee, and 
to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO), the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL), the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), and a joint board of the ILGWU. 

“Since the first 11 Germans arrived, 23 
more have joined them for study in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Cleveland. In all study tours, local 
sponsors have about three weeks for inten- 
sive teaching of certain phases of American 
unionism, during which the German experts 
can learn how trade unions operate demo- 
cratically, how they deal with employers, 
and how American workers take their places 
as active and equal members of their own 
communities.” 


A seven-weeks’ strike of 
Australian coal muners, 
which the Commonwealth 
Government declared to be 
Communist-inspired, ended 
on August 15, after con- 
siderably disrupting industry and throwing 
an estimated 600,000 out of work. 

The miners, who struck June 27 for a 
wage increase of 30 shillings ($4.80) a 
week, a 35-hour week and long service 
leave returned to work on their old terms. 
Of the several demands made none was 
granted. 

The strike was preceded by a vote taken 
among the miners on June 16, which 
resulted in a 16 to 1 majority in favour of 
striking. While this was a large majority, 
only one-third of the unionists voted. 

In a joint statement on the threatened 
coal strike, Premier Joseph Chifley and the 
Premier of New South Wales, Mr. McGirr, 
said “The decision to stage a general strike 
is a wholly unreasonable and unjustifiable 
repudiation of conciliation and arbitration 
at the time when those processes are in 


Seven-weeks’ 
coal strike 
costly to 
Australia 


actual course of effective functioning... . 
The Commonwealth Government is deter- 
mined that industrial disputes shall be 
settled by process of conciliation and 
arbitration.” 

Last-minute negotiations failed to bring 
about a settlement and Mr. Idris Williams, 
president of the Miners’ Federation, 
announced that the strike would go into 
effect as scheduled. 

In the House of Representatives on 
July 1, Mr. Chifley said that neither he 
nor Mr. McGirr would engage in discus- 
sions or preside over any conference to 
end the coal strike. He maintained that 
the coal industry tribunal was the proper 
medium for the settlement of disputes. 

The Federal Government, in an attempt 
to stem the increasing tide of unemploy- 
ment arising from the walkout passed the 
Emergency Coal Strike Act “freezing” the 
funds of the Miners’ Federation and for- 
bidding other unions to use their resources 
to aid the miners. 

Three trade unions were thereupon 
ordered by the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court to pay to the court £100,000 
($325,000) allegedly withdrawn from the 
banks to help the miners continue their 
strike. Involved in the order were the 
Miners’ Federation, the Industrial Iron 
Workers’ Association, and the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation. 

Refusal to comply with this order brought 
jail sentences up to one year to several 
union officials, including Mr. Williams. 

At the close of the third week, troops of 
the Australian Regular Army moved into 
New South Wales coal fields to load coal 
hewn before the strike began. 

The first major break in the strike was 
when all coal miners in Western Australia 
and many in Queensland returned to the 
pits on July 19. The next came when 
Army troops commenced production oper- 
ations on nine New South Wales open-cut 
mines on August 2. 

The strike ended on August 15 after the 
miners rejected a request by their national 
council for a mandate to renew negotia- 
tions with the Federal and New South 
Wales governments. Observers regarded 
the strikers’ decision as a virtual vote of 
non-confidence in the union leadership. 

In a radio broadcast, Prime Minister 
Chifley urged the 24,000 miners to purge 
their ranks of Communists. With regard 
to the coal situation he said that overseas 
orders of £1,250,000 worth of heavy mining 
equipment was currently being filled and 
that this, combined with machinery on 
hand, would ultimately allow Australia to 
produce 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons of coal 
each year from open-cut mines alone. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 
IN CANADA, 1939 T0 1948 


A further increase in wage rates of 12-7 
per cent over 1947 brought the 1948 wage 
level to 95-8 per cent over its immediate 
pre-war level in 19389. This fact is brought 
out in the final results of the latest annual 
survey of wages and working conditions in 
Canada, conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

The table which follows shows index 
numbers of wage rates for a detailed list 
of industries and the principal industrial 
groups for the years 1941 to 1948 inclusive; 
the base used is 1989=100. In all indus- 
tries except logging (Eastern Canada), the 
data apply to the last normal pay period 


prior to October 1. For Eastern Canada 
Logging the pay period is that immediately 
prior to February 1. 

Increases in wage rates in 1948 over 1947 
for the main industrial groups are as 
follows: Logging, 12:1 per cent; Mining, 
12-5 per cent; Manufacturing, 12.3 per 
cent; Construction, 13-7 per cent; Trans- 
portation and Communication, 16-7 per 
cent; and Service (Laundries), 7.3 per cent. 

Report No. 31 “Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1948,” containing 
average wage rates for selected representa- 
tive occupations in a large number of 
industries as well as tables of indexes will 
be issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1941-1948 


(Rates in 1939—100) 
































INDUSTRY 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
iOS CIN is oe ree hl ee ea oe 114-6) 125-9) 143-1) 146-1) 153-3] 167-4) 195-1] 218-8 
Logeing, Hastern Canada... ...0tesen seen: 114-8] 124-9] 142-0} 143-2] 151-4! 162-8) 188-3} 212-0 
looping | bso. Coastal vem tac stn dee ete: 110-8] 129-7} 147-5] 156-8} 160-5} 184-9] 220-8} 244-2 
UCSD DCE eRe, ies as tee QR OR AE IE: nee Pe me he nt? Oe hn 111-2) 116-6) 123-7] 134-8} 136-5) 140-6) 161-7) 181-9 
COaliintainio sei fie Acree meth le eae ee eee, 109-4] 113-1] 124-8] 146-0} 146-2) 146-7] 166-7] 192-9 
Metal maining: ated 44s Se ata as uk risa ene 112s FL1S= 7 1238-410125- 21812828 loot lLovaaier coe 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario.......... 112-2) 118-0} 121-7} 123-7} 124-6] 128-9] 151-8] 166-9 
Meéetalimiming. NLani tobe. st. 0% seer eens 107-8} 114-4] 121-7} 127-4} 127-4] 140-6] 163-4] 173-9 
Metal mining, British Columbia............ 113-7] 123-0} 128-7} 182-1} 141-9} 159-0] 177-6} 195-7 
Manufacuurin e225 28 axa ek eon ene es 115-2) 125-5) 136-8] 141-4) 146-5] 161-5} 183-3] 205-9 
PRN AT Yotex ule PLOGUCtS tr are eee 119-0) 127-8] 140-4} 146-0} 151-5} 165-6} 190-1) 224-2 
Cotton: yarniand ClouUn nae ae ee eee 123-8] 128-1] 136-6} 139-1] 148-7] 161-6) 189-0] 230-6 
Woollenw arn and'clothr winches ee eee 120-1) 136-6] 152-8] 160-3] 163-5] 183-1} 209-8} 241-3 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear} 112-5} 123-6] 138-5} 146-2} 150-3] 162-5) 184-3] 213-8 
Rayon yarn and fabric......................| 122-9) 129-0) 141-3] 147-0} 148-9] 164-7] 186-8) 218-2 
Clothing. fc: Wiss Macs ece ee ec eee 118-0} 129-0} 139-3] 144-3} 156-3] 176-2} 189-5) 205-9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats......... 117-9} 129-8} 146-6] 151-9} 164-1] 182-1] 203-0} 214-8 
Work clothing cio... 38 saitineak stent te oes 118-2} 133-3} 140-8] 141-0} 148-0} 160-3] 173-0} 197-1 
Meneses itt cor et meee. cece ks nse teas Roe 107-0] 122-6} 135-9] 146-5} 157-0] 171-7} 196-6) 209-4 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats........ 126-9] 131-8} 134-5} 137-5] 152-7] 176-2] 186-2} 206-3 
Dressee xe ee ie eA dts ete Ie ee 118-8] 127-5} 183-2] 138-9] 152-5] 179-2) 178-5) 196-9 
Rubber products vot patisserie ee cee ee 117-1] 127-1] 134-4] 139-8] 143-4] 167-7} 190-1] 213-7 
UID anc ALespEOUUC tam eer eee Ree ae eet 109-5} 115-1] 120-3] 125-7} 127-3] 148-6} 173-8] 193-6 
Pulp ee Ape elias sole open tem eee ate 114-4] 124-0} 128-6] 135-3] 136-3] 162-8} 193-5) 214-3 
INGRVSDTINt NE ences chen net ac oe nets ere Bin 107-7} 109-6} 115-4] 119-6} 120-9] 137-3] 158-4] 174-3 
Paper other than newsprint................. 107-5} 113-2} 120-1) 124-7) 126-8] 147-0] 170-9} 191-8 
Paper! poxeeis oyexthiees des sateen ere ee 115-5} 123-9] 128-9} 133-1] 138-5} 151-6} 175-8} 202-3 
Printing and publishing vets seay.gki sateen 105-8} 110-0} 113-7] 116-3} 118-5] 127-3] 138-9] 158-2 
Newspaper DLN ee ee ee 105-5] 108-3] 112-5) 116-5) 119-1] 125-7) 136-6] 152-6 
Job prin tinge, aes See Ge kee 105-9! 110-6! 113-8! 114-9! 117-7! 129-8! 142-4! 165-9 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1941-1948—Concluded 


(Rates in 1939—100) 











INDUSTRY 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1946 | 1947 | 1848 


a ee ee ee | la | | aoe 


Manufacturing—Con. 




















Lumber and its products...........+-seeeeeee: 117-7] 131-0] 142-9} 148-2 -1| 178-3] 205-2) 226-2 
Sawmill productS........0.+--sseeeeceeee 115-0} 130-7} 143-8] 148- -5| 184-8] 215-7] 236-5 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.........+.+-- 120-0) 123-7| 184-9] 18 -2| 161-2} 180-2) 195-9 
\Wifoyoys leroy squbpownnldes oh ope dogcogDUDodaCop dot 125-0] 139-0} 147-6] 154 -5| 171-7] 192-6] 218-8 

Edible plant products.........--.-+-+esseeeee: 115-0} 122-5] 180-0} 134 “41 153 175-0] 194-5 
INeit cos howunoRoem mon cam acdn co Ooms puge 113-9] 121-5) 183-3) 135: -2| 153-1] 178-0] 196-5 
Proad andcalkOccen same e te same pt 115-5) 123-9] 128-9} 134 -0| 152 174-2) 191-6 
JS HEVOUIU Sino Gobo bn HOtrO ONS GMO nO CGF DmOOGGC 114-4] 121-8} 131-9] 135 -O| 159-2] 184-1) 210-5 
Confectionery tc a-hes dogmas ete ces leis S 114-5) 118-2] 130-0} 131- -O| 148 167-0| 189-3 

Fur products Ripe ete Rates ituctsrcker s sasi yoy eMonanpr oss 11357) 121-7) 127 -3\e1 30 -5| 150-7] 170-5] 195-6 

Leather and its products.........+.--+++esee+: 122-5] 134-8} 142-9] 145- -5| 167-5| 198-5) 219-3 
Tester (annin@ as. secede rr apoeiseneaiar 119-5) 133-9] 148-9] 156- -O} 181 215-7| 239-7 
Boote and Shoes... gen as sete ey aan ese 123-2} 135-0} 141-7} 142 -1] 164-0] 194-2} 214-1 

Edible animal products (Meat products)....-.. 112-7} 119-0] 135-1] 137- -O| 165-4] 189-1) 217-0 

Tron and its products.........622.---seseeeree: 112-9] 125-6] 138-8] 142 -2| 159-6) 180-4] 200-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products........-. 108-1) 122-2} 135-5) 143 -1} 170-6] 189-6} 215-3 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 116-0] 120-9} 137-0} 140 -5| 161-0] 189-6) 212-1 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc..... 116-2} 129-7| 141-7} 147- -3| 155-8] 177-4} 195-8 
[Mirerathand parts. .<.iccesdeer es esos: 109-5] 122-7] 134-0} 138- -7| 154-6] 162-9] 173-3 
Steel shipbuilding...........-.+-eeere eee: 121-2) 132-2) 144-4] 145 145-9] 148-8] 163-7] 175-7 
WiO® WETICE, pao cebapeoa0 dance pobGoudC 108-6] 115-8] 122-7] 126 130-3} 140-4] 151-1} 163-1 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......-. 110-2) 127-0] 145-7] 147 148-2] 162-3} 191-0} 215-3 
Heating and cooking apparatuS..........-- 115-6} 131-0] 148-5) 149 55-4| 163-5] 192-0} 226-6 
Agricultural machinery.......--++++++++5: 117-6) 136-7] 151-9} 155 157-5] 178-5| 207-3] 232-0 
Sheet metal products.........---seeseeees 114-1} 126-4] 150-1) 155 154-9] 161 185-0] 211-3 

Tobacco products......0-.0¢-+e sees steereree: 113-0} 120-4] 131-5} 140-3] 140-5} 156-9] 186-4 232-2 

Beverages (Brewery products).......-.++++++- 113-3). 127-1) 121-9) 123 127-9] 148-4} 160-7] 182-9 

Electric current production and distribution... 112-0| 120-2] 129-6] 132-5] 184-4] 143-5} 154-8 169-7 

Electrical products. ....0...060-+.02+ eee nees: 123-2] 133-7} 149-2] 154-1] 156-8] 169-1} 195-5) 225-6 

Comstruction..............c ccc ence eee e tenes 111-G6| 118-6} 127-7] 129-6] 131-1] 143-9} 155-0 176-3 
Transportation and Communication......... 109-7) 116-4] 127-6] 128-0} 128-8) 148- 149-3] 174-3 

Pransportatioms. seca. tn = ee ee ie sine so 110-1] 117-0] 127-7| 128-7] 129-2) 145 151-6} 178-8 

Water transportation (Inland and Coastal)....| 113-3] 125-8) 188-8 142-2) 144-6] 162-3] 183-8] 213-5 

SEOAIW TALL WAY So os.ce tan 0 oe bee a Roe amiene Bee Us 109-4] 114-8] 125-5] 125-5 5 142-3] 142-3] 170-2 

Electric street railwayS.......6ese sees eee eee 109-1} 115-8] 121-2] 125-7) 126 139-5} 162-3] 175-0 

Communication—Telephone........--.-+++++: 106-4] 112-0] 121-9] 122-4] 125-6] 125-2) 132-2 140-4 

Service— Lalundricss. 2442.5 tes worries wpe eae ie 110-5) 116-5} 127-3) 128-9 D 147-5} 170-5} 183-0 
GENERAL AVERAGE...........---5++:0055> 113-1) 122-5| 133-7] 137-9} 141-8) 155-2) 173-7 195-8 
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SEASONALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


IN CANADA™ 


Of Canada’s seasonally employed workers, some work only 
part of the year, and are not available for employment 
during the remainder of the year; while others hold jobs 
throughout the year, but in more than one establishment. 
Serious problems of seasonality, however, arise chiefly in 
connection with a third group of workers who are unem- 
ployed for a considerable part of each year, though avail- 
able for employment at all seasons. Although the heaviest 
part of the burden of seasonality falls on the workers and 
ther families, there are also serious costs to the employer 
and to the community as a whole. 


When we speak of seasonality of employ- 
ment in an industry, we mean that labour 
requirements vary throughout the year 
according to a fairly regular pattern. In 
other words, more workers are employed at 
certain periods of the year than at others. 

The extent of seasonal fluctuations in 
employment varies quite widely between 
industries. It also frequently varies from 
one year to another within the same indus- 
try. Even in a single industry and in a 
single year there are sometimes seasonal 
variations in employment between one 
region and another. 

When reliable employment data are 
available for each industry, at least on a 
monthly basis and over a period of several 
years, it is possible to determine the average 
seasonal fluctuation over the years, or what 
is usually called the seasonal index of 
employment for the industry. Large 
numbers of these indexes have been worked 
out for industries in the U.S. by both 
private and public research agencies— 
notably by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in New York which has 
devoted much work to what is usually 
called time-series analysis. In Canada some 
seasonal indexes of employment have also 
been worked out and a start has been made 
on research work in this important field.2 





1 Talk given by George V. Haythorne, Director, 
Economics & Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa, at the Fifth Annual Conference of 
the Ontario Chapter of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services, Ottawa, 
July 2, 1949. Assistance in preparing the basic 
material was given by several members of the 
Branch. 

2 Cf. “Seasonal Variations of Employment in the 
Automobile and Parts Industry”; ‘‘-in the Agri- 
cultural Implements Industry’; and ‘‘-in the Meat 
Products Industry’, prepared by the Research & 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour 
and published in the Lasour Gazerre, in March, 
1947, January-February, 1948 and November, 1948, 
respectively; also Preliminary Report on Seasonal 
Employment in Canada, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa, April, 1944. 
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In both countries, however, largely because 
of the paucity of data over a sufficiently 
long period, it will be some time before 
reliable seasonal indexes can be determined 
in several industries. The major economic 
changes of the war and post-war years also 
give rise to further complications. 


In the absence of the information required 
for any exact measurement of the magni- 
tude of seasonal employment in Canada, it 
will be necessary here to deal largely in 
terms of estimates. It is hoped, however, 
that by means of these, we can obtain, 
first of all, an overall picture of the extent 
of seasonal employment throughout the 
country. Then we shall turn to a discus- 
sion of seasonality in those industries in 
which it is a problem of some consequence. 
Finally, we shall consider briefly some of 
the ways in which the peaks of employment 
might be levelled off, or at least unemploy- 
ment arising out of seasonal fluctuations 
might be reduced. 


Extent of Total 
Seasonal Unemployment 


Rough estimates of the numbers of 
seasonal workers of different types, by 
sexes, are shown in Table I, along with the 
approximate total of non-seasonal workers. 
These figures are based on information from 
various sources, including the quarterly 
Labour Force Survey of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. They are intended to 
show only the approximate relative size, at 
the present time, of the various groups 
listed, and must not be taken as exact. 


The whole body of workers is divided 
first into two groups: those who have 
seasonal employment, and those who have 
year-round employment. Workers with 
seasonal employment are here defined as 
those who perform different types of work 
at different seasons, and are in consequence 
compelled to change their employers at 


certain times each year. In many cases, for 
example in agriculture, the worker may be 
his own employer for part of the year, 
although working for wages at other seasons. 
Workers with year-round employment are 
here defined as workers who have the same 
employer throughout the year; once again, 
the worker is his own employer in many 
cases. In year-round employment, the type 
of work performed may change seasonally, 
but if this does not compel the worker to 
change his employer, no significant problem 
results, and such employment, for present 
purposes, is not considered as seasonal. 


It must be explained that general labour 
turnover, from non-seasonal causes, is 
excluded from the present discussion. Many 
workers change employers in the course of 
a year because of dissatisfaction, restless- 
ness, or other causes, without being forced 
out of their jobs by seasonal changes. Such 
movements are excluded from the table, 
which consequently shows over 80 per cent 
of the labour force as employed throughout 
the year in a single establishment; this 
means only that approximately this per- 
centage is unaffected by seasonal lay-offs. 

Workers in seasonal employment are 
divided into three groups. The first group 
are employed throughout the year, except 
for short periods while changing jobs. A 
considerable part of this group consists of 
men who work in agriculture during most 
of the year, and in logging in winter. In 
some cases the worker may be employed 
throughout the year in the same industry, 
but by different employers at different 
seasons; an example would be an agri- 
cultural worker from Ontario who spends 
a few weeks each year harvesting in 
Saskatchewan. 

The second group of seasonal workers 
consists of those who are unemployed for 
a considerable part of each year, usually 


for one, two, or three months in the winter 
or the spring, although they are available 
for employment at all seasons, and are 
usually actively seeking work, if not work- 
ing. The serious problems of seasonality 
arise chiefly in connection with this group 
of workers, since they and their families 
are dependent in whole or in part upon 
their seasonal earnings. 

The third group consists of seasonal 
workers who are available for employment 
only during part of the year. Examples 
are students who take summer jobs; wives 
or daughters of farmers who take part in 
the actual work of the farm during the 
busy seasons, but whose assistance is not 
required in winter; or housewives who work 
in canning plants for a few weeks in August 
and September. This is perhaps the largest 
of the three groups of seasonal workers, 
and it provides a valuable addition to the 
labour force at the busiest seasons; but the 
economic problems which it creates are very 
slight, as its members are not as a rule 
entirely dependent on their own earnings. 

It is evident that the categories of 
workers which have just been described 
are not enclosed in watertight compart- 
ments. It is often easy for an individual 
worker to pass from the non-seasonal to 
the seasonal category, or vice versa, or 
from one seasonal group to another. More- 
over, cyclical economic changes are likely 
to change the relative size of the various 
groups. A general decrease in employment, 
for example, would undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by an increase in the group of 
seasonally unemployed, and perhaps by an 
increase in the proportion, of seasonal 
workers in general to year-round workers. 
The figures given in the table are supposed 
to represent approximately the position as 
it actually is in 1949. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL LABOUR FORCE BY 
SEASONAL AND YEAR-ROUND EMPLOYMENT 


Type of Worker 


I Seasonal Employment 


Males Females otal 
(thousands)| (thousands)| (thousands) 








1. Workers employed throughout year in more than one 


Establishment annem ae nee oe 


2. Workers employed only part of year, available for em- 


ployment during remainder of year.. 


3. Workers employed only part of year, “not available for 


employment during remainder of year.. 


II Year-Round Employment 


Workers employed throughout year in a single establish- 


TINCT Gee Gaver aie gn eer eee oes aii matte cenit eee 


ee netioy. 250 ; 45 295 
200 5 205 
200 150 350 
hn eae 3,500 950 4,450 
De aG hss tale euges 4,150 1,150 5,300 
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Extent of Seasonal! 
Employment by Industries 


When we turn our attention to individual 
industries, we find that there are many 
different patterns of seasonality in employ- 
ment. The amplitude of seasonal variation, 
for instance, differs rather widely in different 
industries. Where the amplitude is great, 
over fifty per cent of the workers who 
were employed in an industry in the active 
season may be laid off by the slack period. 
On the other hand, only a small percentage 
of the total working force may be affected 
in an industry where the seasonal swings 
of employment are not great. 

Seasonal patterns in various industries 
differ also in the relative duration of the 
busy and slack seasons. For example, the 
busy season in fruit and vegetable canning 
is relatively short and seasonal workers can 
expect only a few weeks’ work each year 
from this industry. In other industries, 
such as automobile manufacturing, the slack 
season is relatively short, and the seasonal 
worker is usually able to rely on this 
industry as his main source of income. 

Seasonal patterns of employment also 
differ in respect to their causes. In some 
industries, seasonality 1s due to the depen- 
dence of production on suitable climatic 
conditions, as in agriculture and construc- 
tion. In other industries, seasonality is due 
primarily to the regular annual variations 
which occur in the demand for their 
products, as in the automobile and clothing 
industries. In some industries, seasonality 
of employment is the outcome of both of 
these types of influence. 


Primary Industries—In most of the 
primary industries, with the exception of 
mining, seasonality is a direct result of 
climate. In turn, the patterns of activity 
in primary industries are largely respon- 
sible for seasonality in secondary indus- 
tries which are dependent on the agricultural, 
logging, and fishing industries for raw 
materials or for markets. 

In agriculture, the demand for labour is 
relatively slack in winter. It increases con- 
siderably at the beginning of the spring 
planting season, and expands further to an 
annual peak at the time of the harvest, the 
exact date of which in each locality depends 
on the climate and the principal crops. 

The working force employed in agricul- 
ture in recent years has been nearly one- 
third greater at the harvest season than in 
the middle of winter. In other words, the 
farm labour force has increased by about 
300,000 workers at harvest time. These 
seasonal farm workers form a composite 
group. A little less than one-half of them 
are women, the great majority of whom 
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are unpaid family workers. Many of the 
male workers are students or other persons 
who are not regularly engaged in farm work. 
Many of these desire only to supplement 
their income or to broaden their general 
experience by doing farm work for a short 
while. 

The remaining seasonal farm workers, 
who depend largely on agriculture for their 
hvelihood, consist chiefly of those men who 
are employed in agriculture for the whole 
summer. In the post-war years, this group 
has numbered about 120,000 each year. 
These are the regular seasonal farm workers 
who are in the labour force all year and 
who find jobs in logging camps in consider- 
able numbers during the winter months. 

Logging is also highly seasonal, particu- 
larly east of the Rockies where, due to the 
greater economy of winter operations, 
employment in logging is highest from 
October to February of each year. ‘Thus 
employment is provided for many workers 
who are employed during the summer in 
agriculture, fishing, construction, and saw- 
mills. At its peak in mid-winter, logging 
employment in Eastern Canada is more 
than twice as great as in the summer 
months. In recent years, employment in 
eastern logging camps, chiefly in Ontario 
and. Quebec, has increased by about 80,000 
to 100,000 during the active winter season, 
over its summer total. In Newfoundland, 
in addition, about 15,000 workers are 
employed in logging camps during the peak 
winter months. Most of these workers are 
engaged in fishing during the summer. 

The fishing industry in Canada is divided 
between the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, 
and the inland lakes. In each of these 
areas, the amount of fishing done in winter 
is much smaller than at other seasons. The 
problem is greatest on the Atlantic coast, 
where the total number of fishermen, in- 
cluding Newfoundland, is 60,000 or more, of 
whom probably about 10,000 are employed 
at fishing in winter. Many of the others, 
of course, are only part-time fishermen even 
in summer. But the problem of finding 
winter employment for fishermen is serious, 
in view of the relatively small number of 
jobs available in logging in the area. 

In mining, before the war, the seasonal 
variation of employment amounted to 10 
per cent or more, but it appears to have 
been less during the last few years. Such 
branches of the industry as oil-well drilling, 
quarrying, and asbestos mining show a 
definite winter slump, which is important 
in certain localities, but the total number 
of workers affected is not large. Coal 
mining in the Prairie Provinces shows a 
winter peak, which provides off-season 
employment for some agricultural workers. 


Secondary Industries—In some secondary 
industries, such as construction, transporta- 
tion, or sawmilling, seasonality is just as 
directly a result of climate as in the primary 
industries which have been discussed. But 
in most secondary industries, seasonality is 
an indirect result of seasonality elsewhere, 
in the supply of raw materials, in the 
demand for the product, or in both these 
factors. 

In communications, transportation, and 
construction, there is a winter decline in 
employment which is directly due _ to 
climate. Some outdoor work in these indus- 
tries in winter is both uncomfortable and 
expensive. The seasonal variation in 
employment amounts to about 30,000 jobs 
in transportation and communications and 
to about 90,000 jobs in construction. The 
greatest percentage drop is in highway 
construction and the least in transportation 
and communication, except of course, inland 
navigation which ceases altogether. 

In the sawmilling industry, about 55,000 
are employed in the summer, and about 
10,000 of these jobs have disappeared when 
employment reaches its minimum in winter. 
Since the busy season approximates that for 
construction, the demand for lumber seems 
at first sight to be the dominant seasonal 
factor. Another explanation is the diffi- 
culty of operating sawmills in winter, since 
much of the work is done out of doors or 
in buildings which are not winterized. The 
traditional practice of logging in winter 
when labour is more plentiful and sawing 
in summer when it is scarcer is a third 
important consideration. 

Industries which process agricultural 
products, such as meat packing or the 
preserving of fruits and vegetables, show 
the effect of seasonality in the supply of 
raw materials. The meat-packing industry 
reaches its peak in late autumn when live- 
stock, fattened during the summer, are 
available in large numbers. Peak activity 
in fruit and vegetable canning is reached 
in late summer and early autumn, imme- 
diately after the harvest. Seasonal employ- 
ment in meat-packing amounts to about 10 
per cent of the total, or about 2,000 to 
2,500 seasonal jobs. In canning, employ- 
ment is about 70 per cent seasonal, or about 
20,000 seasonal jobs. 

The agricultural implements industry is 
affected in a different way by the season- 
ality of agriculture, that is, by a seasonal 
demand for agricultural implements which 
produces an employment peak in the spring 
and a trough in the autumn. Before the 
war seasonal employment in this industry 
amounted to about 20 per cent of the total. 
At present levels of employment, this would 
mean about 4,000 seasonal jobs, if the 
pre-war rate of seasonality were to reappear. 


Seasonality of demand has a more decisive 
effect on consumer goods industries such as 
the automobile and clothing industries. In 
the former, it is estimated that about 30 
per cent of all employment is seasonal in 
nature, totalling about 12,000 to 15,000 jobs. 
The seasonal slack in pre-war years 


extended through summer and early fall, 


anticipating the diminution of demand in 
fall and winter. In the manufacture of 
clothing and accessories, consumer demand 
for summer and winter clothing, respec- 
tively, creates employment peaks in spring 
and fall. The seasonal slumps, with troughs 
in August and January, affect an estimated 
12 per cent of the jobs in the industry, a 
total of roughly 8,000. 

Seasonal demand is also largely respon- 
sible for the variations of employment in 
retail trade, and in certain service indus- 
tries. Seasonal jobs number about 25,000 
in the former and 30,000 to 40,000 in the 
latter. Retail trade has its peak from 
September to December, and the service 
industries from August to September. Most 
important in the latter group are hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, and cleaning estab- 
lishments. 

Comparing different geographic regions in 
regard to seasonal employment, one finds, 
as one would expect, that on the whole 
those regions have the greatest seasonality 
which depend most largely on primary 
industry. Ontario has the lowest rate of 
seasonal unemployment, and the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia have the 
highest. The severity of the winter in each 
region has an important effect on such 
industries as highway construction, which 
shows the least seasonality in Ontario and 
British Columbia. ‘Tradition also plays a 
considerable part, especially in the older 
communities, in determining the manner in 
which both industries and workers adapt 
themselves to seasonal changes. 


A Balance Sheet 
of Seasonal Employment 


While the data on seasonal employment 
in these various industries are incomplete, 
and even those figures which are available 
do not always give an accurate picture of 
the limited field they cover, it is useful to 
bring them together in what might be called 
an estimated balance sheet of seasonal 
employment, Such a balance sheet serves 
two purposes: first, it helps to show the 
relative importance of seasonality in each 
industry, and second, it throws light on 
the overall supply of and the demand for 
seasonal workers. 

Following the usual balance sheet concept, 
each industry is debited when it receives a 
seasonal addition to the labour force, and 
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credited when workers leave during the 
slack periods. To simplify the picture, only 
two such estimated seasonal balance sheets 
have been drawn up, one for the summer 
months and the other for the winter months. 

In each of the balance sheets shown below 
the normal labour force in each industry is 
given in the first column. The normal 
labour force here includes those workers 
employed in the industry specified for most 
of the year. The normal labour force also 
includes about 85,000 persons who are fric- 
tionally unemployed, except during the peak 
employment period in the summer, when 
the number is somewhat reduced. The 


estimated normal labour force during the 
post-war years totals around 4,950,000. In 
addition to this total of persons comprising 
the normal labour force there are some 
350,000 persons who move in and out of 
the labour force according to the varying 
seasonal work requirements. It is these 
350,000 workers plus those who shift from 
one industry to another in the course of a 
year who make up the total of seasonal 
workers in Canada. 

As may be expected the manpower debits 
and credits balance off during the summer 
months without any increase in unem- 
ployment. In fact in years of full employ- 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED BALANCE SHEET OF SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT— 
SUMMER MONTHS CANADA—POST-WAR YEARS 


(Approximations only, based on incomplete data. 


Industrial Group 
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TABLE 3—ESTIMATED BALANCE SHEET OF SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT— 
WINTER MONTHS CANADA—POST-WAR YEARS 


(Approximations only, based on incomplete data. 


Thousands of workers ) 
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ment such as the present there is actually 
a decline in unemployment below the 
normal frictional level. It will also be 
noticed that a large proportion of the 
workers entering various industries for the 
summer peak season come from the 350,000 
persons, mentioned above, who enter the 
national labour force for this season only, 
and are not members of the labour force 
during the rest of the year. 

It may also be seen from this table that 
the chief additions to the labour force in 
summer are in the primary industries of 
agriculture and fishing, and in construction. 
In other industrial groups, the percentage 
increase in employment is much smaller, 
although in some individual branches of 
manufacturing the changes are considerable. 

Unlike the situation during the summer, 
the manpower debits and credits balance 
off during the winter months only with a 
substantial increase in unemployment. This 
occurs even though those workers tempor- 
arily in the labour force in the summer are 
not actively looking for work in the winter. 
The increase in unemployment resulting 
from an excess of workers leaving the main 
industrial groups over those entering them 
has amounted during the post-war years to 
around 130,000. This 130,000 is in addition 
to the 85,000 persons who constitute the 
normal frictional unemployed group. 

As in the summer most of the swings in 
employment occur in the primary indus- 
tries. Agriculture, fishing and construction 
have their slack seasons at this time while 
forestry in most sections of Canada has its 
most active production period. 

It will be noticed that the estimated total 
number of workers involved in seasonal 
employment, namely 850,000, given in the 
table on page 3, is higher than the total 
number of workers shown as leaving and 
entering industries in these two balance 
sheets. This results from the fact that the 
balance sheets do not take into account 
seasonal shifts within the same industry and, 
moreover, they are limited, of course, to the 
movements in the two seasons covered. 
The normal labour force of approximately 
4,950,000 plus the estimated 350,000 persons 
who enter the labour force temporarily in 
the summer, equal the total estimate given 
in Table I of all Canadian workers, includ- 
ing Newfoundlanders, namely 5,300,000. 


Measures to Cope 
with Seasonality 


The most serious problems of seasonality 
in employment obviously arise from the 
increase in unemployment during the winter, 
shown in the second of the above balance 
sheets. But even those seasonal workers 
who do manage to find employment in all 


periods of the year are likely to suffer from 
a feeling of insecurity, which may reduce 
their morale and efficiency, and from the 
almost inevitable loss of time and earnings 
while they are shifting from one job to 
another. Moreover, although the heaviest 
part of the burden of seasonality falls on 
the workers and their families, there are 
also serious costs to the employer, partly 
from increased overhead due to the idleness 
of his plant during the off-season, and partly 
from the reduction in skill and in morale 
in those workers whom he employs only 
for part of the year. There are also costs 
to the community as a whole which may be 
largely concealed, in such forms as unem- 
ployment relief expenditures, poorer health 
among the unemployed and their children, 
and greater social unrest. 

Seasonality in employment, in some 
industries, results so directly from funda- 
mental conditions of production or demand 
that it cannot be eliminated entirely. This 
is true probably in all countries, but especi- 
ally in Canada, because of our climate. 
Nevertheless, the reduction of costs of 
seasonality is so desirable an object that 
it well justifies the co-operation of all the 
parties concerned—labour, management, and 
government—in developing measures to 
cope with the situation. 

Both long-run and short-run measures are 
required, One of the most important of 
the latter is the provision of efficient place- 
ment facilities for seasonally-unemployed 
workers. A significant beginning has been 
made already by the National Employment 
Service in shifting people between indus- 
tries and areas to meet seasonal labour 
needs. The most striking examples of this 
are the organized movements of workers, 
frequently over long distances, arranged 
co-operatively by the Federal Department 
of Labour and the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program. Experi- 
ence under this program seems to show that 
people may be willing to travel great 
distances for seasonal work, although they 
may be reluctant to migrate permanently 
from their homes. 

The Government can, of course, provide 
seasonal work for people without moving 
them. This may or may not be on the 
basis of work relief programs. Some prog- 
ress towards de-seasonalizing construction 
can be made by concentrating on public 
works projects which with proper planning 
can be carried on during the winter months, 
for example, the present Toronto subway 
project. Even if workers cannot find 
employment during the slack season, their 
time need not be wasted. Canadian Voca- 
tional Training courses, organized during 
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the off-seasons, are helping these workers 
to improve their skills during the slack 
deriods. 


But these plans, although helpful, do not 
meet the situation fully. Industries them- 
selves have to play a leading role in 
bringing about long-run adjustments. Level- 
ling off production peaks is a matter which 
can be frequently discussed by management 
and labour to the advantage of both. A 
guaranteed minimum annual wage is another 
plan frequently discussed which would 
encourage the de-seasonalization of opera- 
tions. The latter, however, could solve only 
the problems of some workers who are laid 
off, seasonally, just for short periods. 


Actual de-seasonalization of operations 
may be feasible in several industries. In 
the eastern Canadian logging industry, 
which is one of the most intensely seasonal 
of all industries, the existence of cheap 
winter labour has no doubt tended to 
encourage rather than discourage seasonal 
employment in this industry. Any sub- 
stantial movement of subsistence farmers, 
perhaps the most poorly “paid” group of 
workers in Canada, out of agriculture into 
more productive employment would 
decrease this winter labour supply. In- 
creased mechanization as well as some 
de-seasonalization in the logging industry 
are already taking place partly as a result 
of a dwindling supply of winter labour. 
The increased employment of workers in 
agriculture in some areas on a year-round 
basis is also tending to level off seasonal 
peaks in farm work. There is also, as a 
result, a somewhat smaller number of 
workers leaving agriculture in the fall who 
either obtain work elsewhere or swell the 
ranks of the seasonally unemployed. In- 
creased mechanization has, of course, 
lowered greatly the summer seasonal farm 
labour requirements. This is most notice- 
able on the Prairies where the increasing 
number of combine harvesters is greatly 
reducing the need for hand labour. On the 
other hand, when pools of cheap labour are 
available, mechanization is slowed up and 
seasonality of employment tends to increase. 


Another example of mechanization as a 
remedy for seasonality occurs in the fishing 
industry. On the east coast, the use of 
trawlers permits more winter fishing than 
is possible with the older schooner methods. 
Arranging so that the open seasons for the 
various types of fish follow each other 
is also used in some areas to lessen seasons 
ality in the industry. Home industries and 
local fish processing plants, if they can be 
developed, would increase employment in 
the off-season. 
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In the agricultural implements industry, 
diversification of products has caused some 
lessening in variation in production made 
necessary by seasonal variation in demand. 
This principle may be extended to other 
industries. In some cases, seasonality is 
merely a matter of custom. Changing the 
date of the introduction of new models, for 
instance, led to a lessening of seasonality of 
employment in the automobile industry. 

When seasonality is unavoidable, integra- 
tion of the working forces of two or more 
industries may be the answer. Research 
into seasonality can often provide assistance 
to employers in discovering where they can 
find seasonally-unemployed labour available 
for their own peak season. Arrangements 
between firms, and between firms and 
unions, for providing continuous employ- 
ment throughout the year, and referral by 
the National Employment Service of 
seasonal workers to firms by whom they 
have been employed in preceding years, 
might help to provide more security for 
seasonal workers, since they would know 
where they were going each season. If 
employers knew that they would get some 
of the same workers each year, they could 
afford to train them thoroughly. 

In some areas it may prove possible to 
integrate the working forces of two indus- 
tries on a large scale. This is more easily 
done, of course, where the same firm oper- 
ates in two industries, for example, logging 
and construction, or, in the west, logging 
and coal mining. When these joint activi- 
ties can be conducted in the same location 
there is the great advantage of the workers 
being with their families all year round, and 
thus providing a more permanent working 
force. Forest colonies established around 
sawmills, in the middle of forested areas, 
with the idea that workers can live near 
their jobs, and run small farms when not 
logging, seem to have definite possibilities 
wherever logging can be conducted on a 
sustained-yield basis. One or two similar 
colonies have been established in New- 
foundland, with the help of logging com- 
panies, where fishing and agriculture are 
alternative pursuits. 

These are some possible steps which 
might be taken to cope with the problems 
of seasonality. The other members of this 
panel, I am sure will have others in mind. 
The seasonality problem, it will be agreed, 
needs careful research and analysis. The 
observations made here must be regarded 
largely as tentative. Some of them may 
well be rejected after being considered more 
fully from the point of view of the whole 
economy, as well ag from that of the 
seasonal worker and of his employer. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 


IN BRITAIN 


The First Report of the Committee on Industrial Productivity 
outlines progress made in studying the possibilities for improved 


methods of increasing output and quality of production. 


The 


Committee’s preliminary work has included a series of studies on 
the human factor affecting industrial productivity. 


The British Government in December, 
1947 appointed the Committee on Industrial 
Productivity, consisting of eminent scien- 
tists, industrialists, trade unionists and civil 
servants, to advise on “the form and scale 
of research effort in the natural and social 
sciences which would best assist an early 
Increase in industrial productivity and 
further to advise on the manner in which 
the results of such research can best be 
applied.” The Economic Planning Board 
asked the Committee to concentrate on 
studying essential industries which were 
under-manned, industries with low produc- 
tivity compared with pre-war production, 
industries producing items of key impor- 
tance, and industries where high production 
costs affected exports sales. Recommenda- 
tions which would be of immediate value, 
and not requiring considerable capital 
expenditure, were to be its major concern. 

The main work of the Committee, in the 
period of 15 months covered in the First 
Report, has been accomplished through four 
Panels assisted by a Working Party of 
qualified experts from the public service, 
and a Committee Secretariat. The four 
Panels are: the Panel on Technology and 
Operational Research, the Panel on Imports 
Substitution, the Panel on Technical Infor- 
mation Services and the Panel on Human 
Factors affecting Industrial Productivity. 


General Review 


In examining the present position of 
British industry as a basis for its Panel 
studies, the Committee decided to use the 
term “productivity” on the basis of output 
per man-year rather than per man-hour in 
order to include information on the number 
of hours worked, as well as the intensity 
and effectiveness of the work done. Before 
the last war, productivity per man-year 
increased about 2 per cent per year. After 
a serious setback in the years 1939 to 1947, 
productivity improved noticeably in 1948, 
and total production was considerably 
higher than in 1938. In a few important 
industries, however, productivity in 1948 
was still below that of a decade ago. 


According to the report, Britain’s need 
for an immediate steep rise in productivity 
is now generally recognized, and much 
study is being devoted to this subject from 
different points of view by various govern- 
ment departments and industrial research 
agencies. One first important task of the 
Committee, its Panels, Working Party and 
Secretariat, has therefore been to become 
familiar with previous research in order to 
supplement their efforts and expedite action. 


The basic requirements to increase indus- 
trial productivity were found to be adequate 
supplies of raw materials, good coal, elec- 
trical power, up-to-date capital equipment, 
especially machine tools, and proper use of 
present equipment and manpower. Since 
the war, supplies of raw materials have been 
short and irregular, although now slowly 
improving; the Committee is studying the 
avoidance of waste, the use of home- 
produced materials instead of imports, and 
sources of raw materials in sterling areas 
which can be used to replace those from 
dollar areas. In 1948 coal production was 
10 per cent below 1938 and the quality 
worse, while consumption was much higher; 
research to improve this production is being 
earried on by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Electrical supplies are inadequate 
because few new generating stations have 
been built since 1939, although demand has 
grown rapidly; here again the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power is making efforts to boost 
production. The development of capital 
equipment presents difficulties because it 
involves heavy capital expenditure, but the 
Ministry of Supply is encouraging the pro- 
duction of a wider range of machine tools. 

In agriculture the Government aims 
within five years to raise production of food 
by 20 per cent, so as to feed 4 million 
people more from Britain’s own resources 
and thus cut down imports substantially. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is gradually 
building up an extensive system of research 
and experimental stations in order to help 
individual farmers to overcome their pro- 
duction problems. 

The Committee is convinced that a rapid 
rise in productivity would result from 
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improved use of existing labour and 
machinery. Some industries have effected 
increases of 20 per cent or more in a short 
time by reducing waste of manpower and 
using machinery to better advantage. Such 
redeployment ‘does not involve large 
capital expenditure, but requires special 
skill and experience in industrial counselling, 
of which there is a shortage in Britain. 
This redeployment is helped by enlisting 
the interest of workers in boosting produc- 
tion, in co-operation with management. 
The Report states: “An equally important 
feature of the industrial efficiency of a 
nation is the quality of its products. Scien- 


tific research has an evén more direct — 


influence on the improvement of quality 
than on the improvement of output.” By 
applying existing knowledge and scientific 
methods, even more than by new research, 
productivity can be immediately increased 
in most industries. But original research 
in such fields as adaptation of instruments 
and development of electronic control 
mechanisms should be encouraged as well, 
for their long-term benefits. The Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the National Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation will be giving a valuable 
lead in the discovery and development of 
improved industrial techniques. 

Finally, two technical requirements were 
briefly referred to by the Committee in its 
First Report: the need for standardization 
of products and component parts of 
products, and the need for some recog- 
nized uniform system of measuring produc- 
tivity in various industries. 


Panel Accomplishments 


(1) Technology and Operational 
Research.—The Panel began by investigat- 
ing the cotton textile industry, and con- 
cluded that the first need was concentrated 
effort to organize and use the present 
labour force more efficiently. This could 
lead to a substantial rise in productivity 
without a larger labour force, longer hours 
of work or large-scale capital investment. 
In the long run a program of re-equipment 
with up-to-date textile machinery is neces- 
sary, and the Ministry of Supply assisting 
the industry to plan this program. The 
research and development facilities avail- 
able to the industry, which are very 
meagre, will have to be expanded if the 
British textile industry is to retain its posi- 
tion. A similar problem faces other indus- 
tries such as the foundries. 

A few industries, notably the electrical 
and chemical industries, have extensive 
research and development organizations. 
Other industries—particularly those which 
consist of large numbers of small firms— 
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make use of research associations, but fall 
behind when it comes to the development 
stage, which is much more expensive. Both 
the Federation of British Industries and the 
National Research and Development Cor- 
poration are studying the extent of this 
problem. 

The Panel has been making a special 
study of operational research, the use of 
the scientific method to provide executives 
with an analytical objective basis for their 
decisions. The need for this type of 
research is growing in government depart- 
ments, in the nationalized industries and in 
private industry. 





(2) Imports Substitution.—The basis for 
this Panel’s work was the 4-year Govern- 
ment agricultural program to expand farm 
output 20 per cent by 1952. Increases in 
production of grains, meat and dairy 
products will require increased acreages of 
coarse grains and grasslands. Analysis has 
shown that by proper techniques. the 
nutrient value of grass can be tripled, 
making it equal to coarse grains for animal 
food. The production and use of more 
fertilizers, improved methods of pest con- 
trol, and the use of straw for papermaking, 
are all methods by which British agricul- 
ture can help to cut down on other imports. 

Savings in imports of other raw materials 
are difficult without substantial capital 
investment in new plant, except possibly 
in finding domestic sources of industrial 
sulphur, which is vital in making chemicals 
and, fertilizers. 





(3) Technical Information Services. 
This Panel began by studying the organ- 
ization of services in the Government 
departments for compiling and distributing 
technical and _ scientific knowledge. It 
recommended that the Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research be made the focal point for 
all inquiries about technical and scientific 
information, and that it serve as a co- 
ordinating body for all the numerous 
technical information agencies of the 
Government departments. A study is being 
made of the most efficient methods for 
providing technical information to industry, 
not only the large amounts of such material 
already accumulated by Government depart- 
ments, but also technical information 
obtained from ex-enemy and other foreign 
sources since the war. 

An inquiry is being made into services 
provided by the scientific and technical 
libraries of Britain, including the Science 
Museum, the Patent Office, the British 
Museum and the National Central Library. 
The Royal Society is collaborating with the 


Panel on this work, following a Common- 
wealth Conference on Scientific Information 
held in the summer of 1948. 


(4) Human Factors Affecting Industrial 
Productivity—The problems facing this 
Panel were at once much more complex and 
less easily defined than those of the other 
Panels. For this reason the Panel decided 
to begin by a review of work already done 
or being done in industrial relations. A 
Research Advisory Group was appointed 
which planned an initial set of projects 
which would help to train investigators in 
field work, involving five distinct types of 
investigation on human factors related to 
productivity :— 

(a) Surveys of Managerial Practice —On 
the status, selection and training of 
foremen and the methods of Joint 
consultation. These surveys are 
being carried out by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology 
which is systematically gathering 
information on 30 sample firms 
covering all industries. Following 
this, it is planned to send question- 
naires to all manufacturing firms 
employing more than 250 workers, 
and to send teams to visit and study 
representative firms. 


Factors Affecting Skill and Learning 
Capacity—These enquiries will 
explore the factors influencing 
machine tool and work design, the 
effects of ageing on industrial pro- 
ductivity, and the most efficient unit 
of work. Teams on this project will 
be from the Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory and the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, work- 
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wa 


ing on the basis of laboratory tests 
verified by studying actual examples 
in industry. 

(c) Comparative Case Studies—Teams 
from Cambridge Industrial Psychology 
Unit are analyzing cases where rates 
of productivity in industrial firms and 
ordnance factories making similar 
products differ significantly, or where 
there are varying managerial prac- 
tices for handling workers’ problems. 

(d) An Extensive Study of Human Rela- 
tions in One Firm.—An experiment is 
being carried on in an engineering 
factory with 1,500 employees toward 
the development of efficient co- 
operative working at all levels. In 
addition to the survey team, repre- 
sentatives of the management and 
the union are taking part. 4 


Investigation of Publicity Methods. — 
A Cambridge Psychological Labora- 
tory team is exploring and testing 
practices for stimulating interest in 
better industrial relations by experi- 
menting with the use of group 
discussion for training supervisors, 
improving inter-group communication 
in a firm, and assessing the useful- 
ness of a training-within-industry 
program. 


— 


(e 


This program of surveys and experiments 
on key industrial problems is preliminary, 
in order to help in co-ordinating research 
by a group of allied agencies and to train 
research personnel. As experience and 
knowledge grow, other human factors 
important in increasing productivity will 
be studied, and the results of the research 
made available to employers generally. 
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LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
IN BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY 


The National Coal Board’s third annual report ts a com- 
prehensive one of 300 pages, dealing with the various 
aspects of the Board’s many activities, and containing 
financial statements and statistical tables. The following 
summary is concerned mainly with questions of labour- 


management relations. 


Britain’s coal industry completed its 
second year of operation under public 
ownership at the end of 1948. The National 
Coal Board reports that while production 
fell short of the target set for 1948, output 
was increased, prices were kept steady, and 
regular exports were resumed; the industry 
paid its way and earned a small profit. 
Working conditions and _ safety were 
improved; manpower increased, and absen- 
teeism declined. Earnings of the mine- 
workers as a whole went up as productivity 
improved, with little increase in the wages 
cost per ton. Welfare reforms were intro- 
duced, and conciliation and consultation 
were developed and improved. Against 
this, however, an estimated one million 
tons of output were lost as the result of 
unofficial strikes. 


Several causes were given by the Board 
for the output rise. The number of 
workers in industry increased by 8,000 and 
workers at the coal face rose by 5,000. 
While attendance improved, absenteeism 
decreased from 124 per cent in the previous 
year to 11% per cent in 1948 for all workers 
and from about 15 per cent to 14 per cent 
for face workers. The later months of 
1948, however, showed a higher absenteeism 
than the corresponding months of 1947. 
Higher productivity also helped in the out- 
put increase, and output per manshift for 
the year (all workers) was 1:11 tons com- 
pared with 1-07 tons in 1947. Output per 
manshift at the coal face increased to 2-92 
tons in 1948 from 2-86 in 1947. In the last 
months of 1948 output per manshift (all 
workers) exceeded 1-14 tons—the average 
for the year 19388. Other reasons for in- 
creased output were brought about by 


changes in the layout and organization of 
collieries and increased use of ordinary and 
more advanced types of coal face machinery. 

Exports during the year amounted to 16 
million tons and at the end of the year 
reached a 20 million ton rate. The figure 
compares with 54 million tons the previous 
year. Thus the Board met the Govern- 
ment’s export target and fulfilled its com- 
mitments under the Marshall Plan. The 
export total was made up of 54 million 
tons as ships’ bunkers at British ports and 
103 million tons as cargoes. shipped 
overseas. 

“There was coal to spare over and above 
the original Marshall Plan commitments” 
state the National Coal Board. “Some of 
this extra coal—about 860,000 tons—went to 
Marshall countries (in addition to the 6 
million tons promised in the Plan). Some 
1-2 million tons went to European coun- 
tries outside the Plan (Spain and Finland) 
and 1-7 million tons went outside Europe 
—mainly Canada, the Argentine and 
Brazil.” 

The National Coal Board’s financial year 
ended with a surplus of about £1-7 ($6-8) 
million compared with a deficit of £23:25 
($93) million at the end of 1947. 


The Board as Employer 


A section of the report is devoted to a 
discussion of the Board as an employer, and 
contains a detailed account of negotiations 
that took place during the year and agree- 
ments arrived at between the Board and 
the National Union of Mineworkers and 
other unions. 

The Board’s policy as employer is 
re-stated: “to secure a contented industry 


OUTPUT, MANPOWER, AND PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY 
IN 1948 


(Calendar Year Figures) 
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1948 
compared 

with 

1048 1947 1947 
197,654,700 187,202,800 +5:6% 
724,000 711,400 +1:8% 
22°2 21-5 +3-2% 

11°55% 12-48% — 


in which management and men can strive 
together to increase the country’s pros- 
perity.” In pursuance of this policy the 
Board, in 1947, in an endeavour to “remove 
many causes of discontent,” introduced 
several costly reforms, including the five- 
day week. Coal miners, it claims, are now 
among the most highly paid workers in 
Britain. In conjunction with the National 
Union of Mineworkers, means were pro- 
vided for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. In particular, the Pit Conciliation 
Scheme was set up to enable differences 
which arose in the pits to be settled quickly 
on the spot. Consultative Committees and 
Councils were set up throughout the indus- 
try to enable representatives of the men 
to take part in solving the many problems 
of management. Welfare improvements 
were made, and schemes for the training 
and education of the workers were launched. 


Conciliation 


The Board’s conciliation machinery (L.G., 
1948, p. 1399) is in three parts: the National 
Conciliation Scheme, the District Concilia- 
tion Scheme, both of which were in force 
before nationalization, and the Pit Con- 
ciliation Scheme, which is new. The Pit 
Conciliation Scheme is designed to ensure 
that all differences are settled quickly and 
constitutionally, and there is a strict time- 
table for completing the various stages of 
discussion, negotiation and arbitration. 

In 1948, as in the previous year, there 
were no Official strikes, i.e. strikes sponsored 
by the union. There were, however, 1,528 
unofficial strikes, involving 190,915 men and 
resulting in a loss of output estimated at 
1,062,300 tons. The figures for 1947 were: 
1,635 strikes, involving 303,452 men, with 
estimated loss of output of 1,652,000. 

More than half the total loss—644,000 
tons, was due to disputes about wages, 
including price lists, allowances and bonuses. 
These numbered 631. The second major 
cause was disagreement about methods of 
working and colliery organization. This 
caused 290 strikes, with a loss of 182,000 
tons. There were eight disputes over the 
application of the Five-Day Week Agree- 
ment, resulting in a loss of 15,200 tons. 

More than half the collieries had at least 
one strike during the year, the Board 
reports. “Many of these occurred before 
‘Pit Meetings’ were held and sometimes 
even before the matter had been taken up 
by the union.” On the other hand, it 1s 
pointed out, many questions which might 
have led to strikes were settled by means 
of the Pit Conciliation Scheme. “As people 
became more familiar with the Scheme, 
there was evidence of a better spirit in 
negotiations,” the report says. 


When a strike occurred disciplinary 
action was often taken. “The men were 
sued for breach of contract and the Court 
awarded damages; or the men agreed 
through their Union to pay mitigated 
damages and the cases were settled out of 
Court. However, the success of the Pit 
Conciliation Scheme depends on the con- 
fidence which management and men have 
in it and the sense of responsibility shown 
by both. The men who went on strike 
in 1948 did so in defiance of their Union, 
who had agreed to use the machinery and 
to accept the decisions made at any stage 
as final and binding. The problem is, there- 
fore, partly one of Union discipline. If in 
1948 there were signs of an improvement in 
the industrial relations of the industry, there 
is much room for further improvement. 
The constitutional machinery must be used 


in every case.” 


Consultation 


In 1947, a consultative scheme to provide 
a two-way exchange of opinion and infor- 
mation was agreed upon by the Board and 
the unions. The scheme provides for the 
setting-up of machinery at three levels—a 
National Consultative Council to discuss 
matters of national interest, and similar 
Councils at Divisions and Areas, with a 
Colliery Consultative Committee at each 
colliery. The Board reports that in 1948 
the structure of Councils and Committees 
was virtually completed, and that by the 
end of the year Consultative Committees 
were working in all but a dozen or so of 
the Board’s 1,000 collieries. 

At the request of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, a change in the scheme was 
made so that workers’ candidates for colliery 
committees shall be nominated by their 
union branch and elected by secret ballot. 
At least two men must be nominated for 
each vacancy. Originally, candidates were 
put forward by anyone working in the 
colliery so long as he was a union member. 


Commenting on the success of the scheme, 
the Board says that throughout the coal- 
fields experience has been varied. 


At most pits consultation has helped. 
At some it has been an _ outstanding 
success. At some, however, it has failed— 
usually because deeply ingrained feelings, 
suspicion and resentment could not be 
dispelled. One Area General Manager 
reports that at some pits consultation 18 
viewed merely as a means of collecting the 
expense allowance of 5s. which is paid to 
those who attend. Another complains that 
many men still do not realize that_ the 
Colliery Committee is designed to advise 
the Manager, not to take over his job. 
Another complaint is that many muine- 
workers also find it hard to distinguish 
between conciliation and consultation, and 
tend to regard every discussion as an 
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opportunity for bargaining. These 
examples show failures on the part of the 
mineworkers. In other cases, management 
failed to give the lead which was needed. 
Despite the failures, however, much prog- 
ress was made during the year, and faith 
in consultation among management and 
men is spreading. 


The important part that this two-way 
exchange of opinion and information is 
already assuming in the life of the industry, 
it is stated, is “well exemplified by con- 
sultation on reconstruction schemes and the 
closure of pits, which may involve discus- 
sion at all ‘levels-—pit, Area, Divisional and 
National. The reconstruction of the indus- 
try means a big upheaval in the lives of 
many mineworkers. In the long run the 
reconstruction program is as much in the 
interest of the mineworkers as it is in 
the interest of the country as a whole. 
But nobody likes changing his place of work 
or his home unless he sees a good reason 
why he should do so. . For men merely 
to acquiesce in a change is not enough. 
They must also understand the need for it 
and thus help wholeheartedly to bring it 
about.” 


The Five-Day Week 


With the introduction of the five-day 
week in May, 1947, an agreement between 
the Board and the NUM ensured that the 
reduction in working time would not mean 
a drop in earnings. In return, men who 
were not already working at full stretch 
were to accept bigger daily tasks, so that 
output would not only be maintained but 
increased. The process of re-assessing 
tasks went on throughout 1948. “but far 
too slowly,” the Board reports. “In some 
Divisions, the management had little or no 
difficulty in obtaining the men’s agreement 
to working bigger tasks. In others they 
made progress with difficulty: in many 
collieries—even in whole districts—they met 
with no success at all.” 


At the end of 1947, in response to the 
Government’s appeal to all basic industries 
to work longer hours, the Board and the 
NUM agreed that while the emergency 
lasted workers in the coal industry should 
work either an extra half-hour a day or 
two Saturday shifts out of four, the choice 
being left to the Division and Area exec- 
utives or the collieries. The agreement 
expired on April, 1948, but was renewed 
for another year. 

Commenting on the working-out of this 
arrangement, the Board says: “As the year 
went on, many collieries stopped overtime 
working, mainly those at which Saturday 
shifts had been arranged. ... Not every 
ton of coal produced during the extra hours 
of work was a net gain. Some men who 
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turned up for work on Saturdays missed 
one or more of the normal shifts in the 
following week. The introduction of the 
Five-Day Week had made it possible for 
managements to organize the collieries 
better (e.g. by concentrating maintenance 
work into the week-end), and with overtime 
working this advantage was lost.” 


Compensation for Injury 
and Disease 


The Workmen’s Compensation Acts were 
replaced by the National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Act, 1946, which became 
effective July 5, 1948. Under the new Act 
benefits are not related to loss of earnings. 
A man is entitled to receive Injury Benefit 
up to a period of 26 weeks, after which 
Disablement Benefit, in the form of a 
pension, is paid in all cases of permanent 
or “substantial” disability whether or not 
the disabled man has returned to work. 
A constant Attendance Allowance may be 
granted in cases where disabled men need 
someone to look after them, and there is 
also a Special Hardship Allowance. 

Because of the special dangers of their 
work, following negotiations between the 
National Coal Board and the NUM, a 
Supplementary Scheme providing for the 
payment of additional benefits was agreed 
upon and in July received the approval of 
Parliament. The men contribute 4d. a week 
towards the scheme, and the Board sets 
aside 4d. a ton on the total output of coal. 


Compensating Redundant Miners 


In December the Board started a scheme 
to compensate mineworkers who lose their 
jobs through the large-scale reorganization 
of the industry. The Board does not regard 
a mineworker as redundant until it has 
done its best to find him another job. 
Compensation is payable at differing rates 
for underground workers and_ surface 
workers for a maximum of 26 weeks’ unem- 
ployment. At the same time, the worker 
is able to draw Unemployment Benefit as 
well. The scheme, it is stated, applies 
specifically to “redundancy of an excep- 
tional nature arising from the need recog- 
nized by the Board and the Union.” 


Health and Welfare 


Health—In 1948 the number of deaths 
from accident was the lowest on record, 
the Board reports, but adds the qualifica- 
tion that “over so short a period, the 
number of casualties is not an accurate 
pointer to the effectiveness or otherwise of 
safety measures.” The belief is expressed 
that “the industry’s record for safety can 
and: will be improved as time goes on.” 


Throughout 1948 the fight against dust 
disease and its effects was continued, the 
reports says, and the problem of re-employ- 
ment of men suffering with dust disease was 
tackled. Special rehabilitation centres for 
injured miners were set up. 


Welfare-—For every ton of coal that is 
produced, about 3d. is devoted to the 
welfare of the mining community, it 1s 
stated, “to provide new pithead baths and 
canteens, rehabilitation centres, convalescent 
homes, as well as buildings, playing-fields 
and equipment for leisure-time activities.” 
The National Miners’ Welfare Joint 
Council plans how the money shall be 
spent. In addition, the cost of maintenance 
of pithead baths and capital improvement 
to canteens is borne by the Board. By the 
end of 1951, the Board estimates that about 
£9,000,000 will either have been spent on 
new pithead baths and canteens or ear- 
marked for this purpose. 

As to facilities for miners’ leisure-time 
activities, halls, institutes and recreation 
grounds have been provided, and the Board 
reports that “the institutes are becoming 
the centre for many new activities such as 
music, drama and handicrafts.” To help the 
mining communities in organizing these new 
activities, residential week-end training 
courses were given in co-operation with the 
Local Education Authorities. Sports were 
encouraged, and during the year many 
sporting events took place, such as local 


billiards championships, bowling, boxing 
and fishing contests. 
Educatton—The industry is short of 


qualified technical men, the Board reports, 
and will need about 200 graduates each 
year—more than double the number who 
entered the industry before nationalization. 
To help to overcome this shortage scholar- 
ships are being offered by the Board in 
mining and other technical subjects. 

“As in the past,” the Board states, “many 
of the responsible posts will be filled by 
men who have not been to a university 
but who, by experience and part-time study, 
have qualified themselves for promotion. 
Thus, a mineworker can fit himself fora 
colliery under-official’s job, and _ after 
further experience and study can take the 
examination for a colliery manager’s certifi- 
cate.” During the year 6,500 employees 
were given time off to attend courses. 

Each year, the Board estimates, 2,000 
boys will be needed to qualify as skilled 
tradesmen, and the main lines of an 
apprenticeship scheme were decided upon. 

Various courses and conferences were 
arranged during the year on such subjects 
as the “human side” of management, and 


the best means of making consultation 
effective. The Board again held a summer 
school, this time at Oxford. 


Manpower 


The total of 726,300 men on the colliery 
books at the end of 1948, while considerably 
below the target of 750,000 was 8,000 above 
the figure at the end of 1947. Commenting 
on the failure to achieve the 1948 target, 
the Board gives as one reason the difficulty 
in placing foreign workers. “From the other 
sources of recruits—juveniles, experienced 
miners from the Forces and other indus- 
tries, and adult recruits without experience 
of mining—the Board took practically all 
they could get. They would probably have 
got more had there been more houses avail- 
able. However, in some parts of the coal- 
fields recruits could not be accepted because 
the collieries could not be expanded 
quickly enough to provide jobs for them. 
As the year went on, the Board found they 
could not increase the industry’s manpower 
to the full extent of the original estimate 
without taking on more inexperienced men 
than could be usefully employed.” 


Wages Policy 


In the chapter dealing with a national 
plan for the industry, the question of wages 
policy is discussed. “The industry’s present 
wage structure is complicated,’ the Board 
declares, “and badly needs to be revised, 
but this can only be done with great care 
and after much study. Before making any 
major changes, the Board will hold full 
discussions with the NUM and _ other 
Unions.” 

The relative wages which are likely to be 
paid in different districts presents a further 
problem, the Board points out, and asks:— 


Should this trend towards the equaliza- 
tion of wages continue? At a first glance 
under national ownership it might seem 
fair that a man doing a job in one part 
of the country should be paid as much as 
another man doing the same job in another 
part, if each is doing the same amount of 
work. Standard wages throughout the 
country might mean a more contented 
labour force less inclined to press for 
unjustifiable wage increases. For when 
there are big differences in wages between 
districts, the men in the lower-paid dis- 
tricts tend to press to have their wages 
brought up to the level of the higher-paid 
districts. On the other hand, the men in 
the higher-paid districts press for increases 
in order to maintain their traditional 
advantage. Yet there are strong argu- 
ments against equalization of wages 
(except equalization of the minimum wage, 
which the Board have already accepted). 
To bring all wages in the industry up to 
the level of those in the highest paid 
districts would involve expense which the 
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industry cannot now afford. So far from 
its making the labour force more con- 
tented those who have had _ relative 
advantages in the past may feel aggrieved. 
If profits are made because some districts 
become more efficient, it is a strange way 
of encouraging the workers to hand the 
money to the districts which have not 
become more efficient. Differences in wage 
levels would mean that economic forces 
would work with the Board’s plan—not 
against it. Men. would, be tempted _ to 
leave the mines in the high cost districts 
(which could not afford to pay high wages) 
and go to the low cost districts where 
they would be better paid, which would 
mean that the country as a whole would 
produce more and cheaper coal. Standard 
national wages would greatly increase costs 
in certain districts where costs are already 
high. As the Board—like any other con- 
cern—cannot afford to run any part of its 
business indefinitely at a loss, this would 
mean closing mines and employing fewer 
workers in these districts. Thus, in the 
long run, standard wages would mean less 
and dearer coal for the country. These— 
and other—problems will eventually have 
to be discussed between the Board and the 
Unions. 


Planning for 1949 


By the autumn it was clear that the 
production target for 1948 would not be 
reached, the Board states, and in 1949 “still 


LABOUR POLICY 
IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 


more would be needed.” An appeal from 
the Minister of Fuel and Power to the 
Board and the National Union of Mine- 
workers to see what could be done to 
improve the prospects for 1949 resulted in 
a Joint Committee on Production being 
set up. The committee’s recommendations 
dealt with manpower at the coalface, out- 
put per shift worked at the face, attendance, 
and the working of overtime. The Com- 
mittee proposed that the Board and the 
Union should “share the responsibility for 
getting the mineworkers to attend better 
and suggested that a Joint Attendance 
Committee should be set up at each 
colliery to interview absentees and to 
impose penalties.” 

The Board accepted the Committee’s 
recommendations, and when the report was 
referred to the Areas of the NUM, “most 
of them accepted it in principle, but many 
disliked the proposal that the union officials 
should be associated with management in 
penalizing absentees. They preferred the 
arrangements which were already in force 
locally or were then being discussed locally.” 
(E.G., Jan... 1949, 3p. 13) At wihesend aot 
the year discussions were still going on 
between the Board and the Union. 


One of the principal media through which the Allied 
Powers have endeavoured to democratize Japan has been 


a program of labour reforms. 


An ILO mission, which 


visited the country early in 1949, describes the measures 
that are being taken to improve labour standards and 


social conditions. 


“Modern industrial development in Japan 
was achieved by forced marches, and the 
slow process of evolution which elsewhere 
took the best part of a century and a half 
or more was pressed into four or five 
decades. So spectacular was this result, 
especially in the few years preceding and 
succeeding the first world war, that it was 
generally overlooked, not only in Japan but 
elsewhere, that no marked social ferment 
prefaced the advent of the industrial revo- 
lution. Consequently, the development of 
the national consciousness of public respon- 
sibility lagged behind, while the concentra- 
tion of wealth and power in a few hands 
by the widespread use of modern methods 
of production proceeded without let or 
hindrance. This disproportionate develop- 
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ment was clearly revealed in the manner 
in which arbitrary, irresponsible and, as it 
ultimately proved, suicidal forces gained 
control of public policy and led the 
ration to the greatest disaster in its 
history.” 

This was the background of the situa- 
tion facing Allied occupation authorities in 
attempting to democratize Japan, accord- 
ing to a survey of economic and social 
conditions in that country made early in 
1949 by a mission from the International 
Labour Office. The results of the survey 
are described in the July issue of the 
International Labour Review. 

The mission comments: “The retracing 
of the path to sanity is not, and cannot be, 
an easy task.” On a more optimistic note 


it adds that while “it is hardly possible to 
under-rate the predicament in which the 
country is placed, morbid pessimism is by 
no means justified. A land with a people 
as industrious, adaptable, patient and cap- 
able of forging ahead as the Japanese need 
not despair of the future.” 

The initiation of new economic and 
social policies followed Japan’s surrender to 
the Allied Powers in August, 1945. In 
fields such as land tenure, big business, 
labour legislation and industrial relations 
the SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers) has considerably departed 
from what the mission describes as “feudal- 
istic and totalitarian patterns of living” 
and moved towards “modern democratic 
organization.” 


Agricultural Policy 


At the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties, in July, 1937, agriculture supplied 85 
per cent of the nation’s food and supported 
over 40 per cent of the population. With 
the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, steps 


were taken in Japan to expand food pro-. 


duction and control its distribution. ‘These 
efforts to make the country self-sufficient 
in food met with little success, the report 
indicates. 

With a view to reforming the “feudal- 
istic” land system the occupation govern- 
ment proposed to purchase some five 
million acres of land cultivated by tenants. 
This land would be re-sold to tenant- 
farmers who could pay for their allotments 
over a period of 24 years. The landlords 
were to be compensated at legally-deter- 
mined price-levels. 


Industrial Policy 


Complete control of industry, banking, 
mining, transport and foreign trade rested, 
before the occupation, in the hands of a 
“small financial oligarchy, the Zaibatsu”. 

The occupation authorities have endeav- 
oured to re-establish the Japanese economy 
on a sound, self-supporting basis, at the 
same time as rendering impotent the 
monopolistic controls of Zaibatsu. 

Mitsui and Mitsubishi, the foremost 
Zaibatsu companies, were given notice to 
liquidate, and anti-trust legislation was 
introduced. By July 15, 1948 a Fair Trades 
Commission, set up to administer the anti- 
trust legislation, had ordered 1380 concerns 
to liquidate. 

The occupation authorities ordered the 
destruction of arsenals, aircraft factories and 
other plants having a war potential. Funds 
were advanced, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank, for the rehabilitation of 
essential industries. 


Labour Policy 


The ILO mission, in assessing Japanese 
labour policy during the war, concluded 
that after 1940 “labour legislation appears 
to have been more restrictive than pro- 
tective.” Because there was no legislation 
before the war to protect trade union rights, 
activities in this sphere had been increas- 
ingly restrained. As the war progressed, the 
few remaining free trade unions were 
obliged to amalgamate into two joint 
Government-sponsored organizations. 

One of the principal media through which 


SCAP has endeavoured to democratize 
Japan has been a program of labour 
reforms. Featured in this program has 


been: — 


(a) the enactment and enforcement of a 
protective labour code based on accepted 
international standards; 


(b) the effective use of manpower 
resources through a system of free public 
employment offices replacing former unde- 
sirable recruiting methods; 


(c). the repeal of repressive labour legis- 
lation and the encouragement of a free and 
democratic labour movement; and 


(d) the promotion of sound industrial 
relations through collective bargaining. 


Conditions of Labour 


The Labour Standards Law, effective 
May, 1948, extended protection to employ- 
ments hitherto excluded; the hours of work 
in such employments, with but two excep- 
tions were limited to eight a day and 48 
a week; with certain rest intervals and 
annual holidays with pay. 

Employers were required to provide for 
accident insurance under the Labourers’ 
Accident Compensation Insurance Law of 
April, 1947, and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law of December of the same year 
introduced compulsory unemployment 
insurance. 

For the purpose of enforcing protective 
labour legislation, a Labour Standards 
Bureau was established in the Welfare 
Ministry in April, 1947 and the following 
August, a separate Ministry of Labour was 
set up for the first time. 

While improvements in working condi- 
tions have been made in larger establish- 
ments, the major portion of the working 
class is employed in the smaller firms where 
little or no progress has been effected. In 
remote parts of the country, enforcement 
of labour legislation is irregular. “The 
labour. inspectors seem as yet inexperi- 
enced,” the report comments, “and the 
courts reluctant to inflict severe penalties 
for infringements of the law.” 
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Real wages, lower than in other indus- 
trial countries before the war, have suffered 
a further reduction as a result of the war- 
time and post-war inflation. 

Efforts have been made during the occu- 
pation to reform the dormitory system, 
which is characteristic of Japanese indus- 
trial life, particularly in the textile indus- 
tries. The practice of accommodating 
workers in buildings on the factory premises 
with arrangements for board and lodging 
is quite widespread. Members of the 
mission doubted, however, that such living 
arrangements were conducive to develop- 
ment of initiative and responsibility among 
the workers who have been accustomed 
throughout their lives to “unquestioning 
submission to paternalism.” 


Organization of the Labour Force 


In this field, the mission reported, the 
main objectives have been to “reorganize 
employment offices, to provide facilities for 
vocational training, to alleviate unemploy- 
ment by the institution of schemes of public 
works and of unemployment insurance, to 
eliminate intermediaries in the recruitment 
of labour and to organize special recruit- 
ment programs for specific industries.” 


In 1946 a public works program was 
initiated to alleviate unemployment during 
the transition period from war to peace. 
At its peak the program provided employ- 
ment for about 1,300,000 persons. “The 
elimination of the ‘labour boss’ from labour 
organizations and of abuses arising from 
labour recruitment by private agencies has 
been one of the principal pre-occupations of 
the authorities.” 

At the time the report was made, 415 
public employment offices in operation 
throughout the country were facilitating 
the monthly placement of about 150,000 
workers. 


Industrial Relations 


Recognition of the right of labour to 
combine for collective bargaining was given 
for the first time in Japanese history on 
December 21, 1945 with the adoption of 
the Trade Union Law. As a result, the 
number of trade unions was augmented 
from nine in October, 1945 to 35,376 in 
October, 1948, while membership increased 
from 5,072 to 6,639,939. 

The Labour Relations Adjustment Law 
of October, 1946 “empowered the central 
and local labour relations committees, com- 
posed of equal numbers of employers, 
workers, and neutral or third party mem- 
bers, to conciliate, mediate, and arbitrate 
industrial disputes.” During the third 
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occupation year almost all industrial dis- 
putes were handled by these labour rela- 
tions committees. 

Members of the mission were of the 
opinion that statistical returns on trade 
unions, mentioned above, are misleading. 
Far from possessing the desire to establish 
a “spirit of real co-operation between 
employers and workers,” the industrial rela- 
tions organizations have adopted an “out- 
ward compliance with the standards set by 
the occupation authorities.” Trade union 
officials continue to have their names on 
company payrolls as such although the law 
forbids the subsidizing of trade union 
activities. Employers have allegedly not 
discontinued the practice of giving “strike 
pay” to the workers, and persons with 
managerial responsibilities are frequently 
granted membership to trade unions. 


Prospects for the Future 


In Japan’s efforts:to attain the status of 
a major modern industrial country, the 
mission states, consolidation of gains 
already made depends upon three equally 
important factors :— 

(1) the development of a strong, inde- 
pendent and responsible trade union move- 
ment; 

‘(2) the readiness of employers to con- 
tribute to an organization of industrial 
relations which will be at once supple, 
systematic and inclusive of every sector of 
the national economy; 


(3) the re-inforcement of the national 
economy in such a way that it can sustain 
high social standards and can be properly 
integrated with the world economy. 


The raising of labour standards in the 
smaller companies is, in the opinion of the 
mission, dependent on “economic recon- 
struction leading to greater productivity.” 


The occupation authorities fully appre- 
ciate the importance of economic recon- 
struction as the basis for improvement of 
the living standard. In January, 1949, 
SCAP, through its Economic and Scientific 
Section, sponsored a _ labour-management 
conference. This gathering approved the 
principle that stabilization of wages should 
be attained “by correcting price structure 
inequities, improving real wages, abolishing 
the black market and equalizing the tax 
burden” without resorting to subsidies, price 
revision and deficit financing. 

In view of Japan’s large and growing 
population and limited natural resources, 
the expansion of export trades is an indis- 
pensable condition for the recovery of the 
national economy. The mission was opti- 
mistic, however, that economic recovery 


could be accelerated. In the sphere of 
export industries, many large companies are 
capable of meeting large orders and antici- 
pate a return to normal in trading. 

“These undertakings,” the report states, 
“can satisfy the present demand for capital 
goods, such as electrical and communica- 
tions appliances, equipment and machinery, 
textile and mining machinery, rolling stock 
and vehicles, and machine tools for develop- 
ment schemes, from economically under- 
developed countries, particularly in Asia, 
provided that such trade is facilitated.” 

In this regard, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East in June, 1948 adopted a resolution 
stating that “the industrial capacity of 
Japan, within the lhmits which may be 


permitted to Japan by the Far Eastern 
Commission and the Peace Settlement, 
when concluded, can be utilized to supply 
a proportion of the essential requirements 
of the other countries in the ECAFE 
region in respect of several categories of 
capital equipment, materials and consumer 
goods.” 

The report concludes with the recom-- 
mendation that the “Japanese economy 
must needs be integrated with the world 
economy not only in the interests of Japan 
but of the world as a whole... There 
can, however, be little hope of such re- 
integration until there is the assurance that 
the efforts made in Japan to improve labour 
standards and social conditions generally 
will be maintained and: re-doubled.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION © 


Commission on Trade Union Rights 


Reference was made in last month’s 
Lasour GAZETTE (pp. 1088, 1091) to a 
resolution approved by the Governing Body 
of the ILO concerning the establishment of 
international machinery for safeguarding 
freedom of association. 


This question was subsequently debated 
by the Economic and Social Council; and 
as a result the International Labour Organ- 
ization has been authorized to proceed, on 
behalf of the United Nations as well as on 
its own behalf, with the establishment of 
a Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Association. 

This decision was embodied in a resolu- 
tion sponsored by the United States and 
the United Kingdom. It was adopted by a 


vote of 18 to 3. Opposition votes were 
recorded by the USSR, which had sub- 
mitted a counter resolution, and by Poland 
and Byelorussian SSR. 


The resolution requests the Secretary- 
General and the Director-General of the 
ILO to consult together with a view to 
exchanging information and formulating a 
procedure for making the services of the 
Commission available to the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations with respect 
to member states which are not members 
of the ILO. 

It is expected that detailed proposals will 
be submitted to the Governing Body of the 


Forced Labour Inquiry Postponed 


An inquiry into the practice of forced 


labour, which was to have taken place 
partly under ILO auspices, ~has been 
postponed. 


The matter was discussed by the Economic 
and Social Council last March (L.G., May, 
1949, p. 535). The Council at that time 
requested the ILO to give consideration to 
the matter, and also requested the Secretary- 
General to inquire from all governments in 
what manner and to what extent they would 
be prepared to co-operate in an impartial 
inquiry in their countries. 

The Governing Body studied the problem 
last June, and adopted the following con- 
clusions in regard to forced labour:— 
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ILO at its next session, to be held in 
Mysore, India, in December. 
(1) The alleged existence of forced 


labour in many countries is a matter of 
grave and widespread concern; 


(2) The question is of direct concern to 
and within the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; 


(3) The International Labour Organiza- 
tion considers that there should be an 
impartial inquiry into the nature and 
extent of forced labour, including the 
reasons for which persons are made to 
perform forced labour and the treatment 
accorded to such persons; 


(4) The matter is also one of concern 
to the United. Nations as a collective 
organization and to the various members 
of that organization in their individual 


capacity, and there should therefore be 
the closest collaboration between the 
United Nations and the International 
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Labour Organization in carrying out the 
proposed impartial inquiry. Such collab- 
oration is of particular importance in view 
of the desirability of including within the 
scope of the inquiry Members of the 
United Nations which are not Members of 
the International Labour Organization; 


(5) The Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office should therefore 
establish close contact with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations with a view 
to the establishment of an imparial com- 
mission of inquiry into the whole question 
at the earliest possible moment. 


It was decided that these conclusions 
should be transmitted to the July session 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

In debating the matter early in August, 
the Council considered a draft resolution 
submitted by the United States, proposing 
the creation of an eleven-member commis- 
sion of inquiry, five members of which 
should be designated by the Council and 
five by the ILO, the eleventh member being 
elected by the ten designated members. 


UNITED NATIONS SURVEYS 


NATIONAL PLANS 
FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


However, a majority of the Council 
decided that it was useless to set up any 
form of investigation commission unless all 
governments, particularly the Big Powers, 
were willing that investigation should take 
place within their territories. 

Accordingly the Council adopted a joint 
Brazilian-Danish-Indian amendment which 
deleted from the U.S. draft resolution all 
the operative part that would proceed with 
the constitution of a commission of inquiry, 
and substituted a new operative part. This 
stated that the replies from governments so 
far received in answer to the Secretary- 
General did not provide the conditions 
under which a commission of inquiry could 
operate effectively. It instructed the 
Secretary-General to request governments 
which had not yet stated that they would 
be prepared to co-operate in such an 
impartial inquiry to consider whether they 
can give a reply to that effect before the 
next session of the Council. 


The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
has conducted a survey of the plans formulated by various 
nations to maintain full employment and economic security. 
The replies received from 26 nations, representing the 
various types of economy in the world, have been the subject 
of debate in the Council recently; and the question has been 
placed on the agenda of the neat session of the Umited 
Nations General Assembly. 


Various reports reaching the United 
Nations indicate that since the middle of 
1948 economic activity throughout the 
world has been showing a tendency to level 


off, and in a few countries to decline, 
marking a turning point in_ post-war 
economic development. As the World 


Economic Report for 1948 submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council states: “For 
the first time since the end of the war, 
there was a reversal of the upward trend 
of prices, a check to the expansion of 
production and some increase in unemploy- 
ment in a number of countries.” 


ILO Survey of Employment 
in 17 Countries 


Unemployment was higher during May, 
June and July of this year than in the 
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corresponding months last year in eleven 
of seventeen countries surveyed by the 
International Labour Office. 

According to the ILO, unemployment, 
which should normally have declined during 
the months under review due to seasonal 
factors, rose in the United States, Germany 
and Spain. 

Estimated unemployment in the United 
States hit a peak in July of this year when 
4,095,000, or 6-4 per cent of the civilian 
labour force, were unemployed. This com- 
pared with 2,227,000, or 3-5 per cent in July, 
1948. 

Unemployment remained high in Belgium 
where in July of this year 220,469 persons 
or 11 per cent of the insured population 
registered for work. 


Those countries where unemployment 
is reported to have decreased recently, 
although exceeding the corresponding figure 
for 1948, are Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, France, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land. In Canada the number of insured 
workers who were unemployed touched a 
post-war peak figure of 208,818 in February, 
1949. By June this had declined to 80,391 
or 3:5 per cent, compared with 56,509 or 2-4 
per cent in June, 1948. 

Only in six countries was there less unem- 
ployment in May, June and July of this 
year than there was during the correspond- 
ing months of 1948. Unemployment dropped 
steadily in Italy through June of this year 
when 1,551,725 persons were registered as 
unemployed compared with approximately 
1,800,000 in June, 1948. 

The number of unemployed in the United 
Kingdom fell from 400,725 in January to 
282,578 or 1:3 per cent of the estimated 
total industrial population in June. This 
compared with 2 per cent in June, 1948. 

Unemployment has remained low in 
Norway where 2,219 persons or 0:3 per cent 
of the population were registered for work 
in June of this year; while similarly in 
Australia, 0-8 per cent of trade unionists 
were unemployed during the first two 
quarters of 1949 compared with 0-9 per cent 
in the second quarter of 1948. Ireland and 
Puerto Rico were the other two countries 
showing a decrease. 


National Employment Policies 


The June, 1949 issue of the International 
Labour Review has a timely article on the 
question of national employment policy, 
summarizing the results of a survey begun 
in March, 1948 by the UN Economic and 
Social Council to obtain information from 
member nations and other nations “con- 
cerning action they are now taking to 
achieve or maintain full employment and 
economia stability and concerning any 
publicly available plans to prevent a future 
decline” in employment. 

The questionnaire sent out to nations 
around the world contained a series of ques- 
tions on the following eight major problems 
in the field of full employment policy :— 

(1) The extent to which Governments 
have made commitments on promotion of 
full employment and economic stability; 

(2) Machinery set up to implement these 
commitments; 

(3) Methods for stimulating and expand- 
ing employment levels in the private sector 
of the economy; 
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(4) “Automatic economic stabilizers and 
compensatory techniques” prepared or 
being considered to prevent or eliminate 
unemployment; 


(5) Methods of financing measures for 
full employment; 


(6) Timing of full employment policy; 

(7) Methods of increasing mobility of 
labour and effecting transfers; 

(8) National and international measures 
for meeting difficulties in balance of pay- 
ments due to decline in exports. 


General Ohservations 


A noteworthy feature of the replies, says 
the article, is the more positive approach 
to the problem of unemployment, compared 
to that shown during the 1920’s. A genera- 
tion ago most of the world was still under 
the influence of nineteenth century laissez- 
faire theories, which in general discouraged 
any tampering with the automatic working 
of the economic system. This attitude has, 
however, been shaken by the depression and 
the second world war. 


In this connection the Review comments: 
“Hirst, Governments were struggling with 
the problems of deflation and mass unem- 
ployment; then, they were attempting to 
stem the tide of inflation. Now that the 
war is over, they have been doing their 
best to steer a straight course between the 
continuous threats of inflation and defla- 
tion. After living for nearly two decades 
in an environment which has necessitated 
positive action, men have grown accus- 
tomed to the idea of attempting to control 
their economic destinies by conscious 
economic policy.” This new attitude in 
many countries reflected the theories of 
Lord Keynes concerning the determinants 
of the general level of employment and the 
development of positive government policies 
designed to influence these determinants. 


The second striking impression received 
from the replies, according to the article, 
is the great diversity in the economic 
philosophies and techniques with which 
Governments are meeting a wide variety of 
problems. Most of the nations are handi- 
capped by such varying problems as: the 
predominance of one industry or export; 
the continuance of civil war; the problems 
of rehabilitation; the division of powers in 
a federal system of government; inadequate 
technical personnel and equipment. The 
degree of planning ranges from countries 
like Switzerland and the United States 
where government intervention is restricted 
within narrow limits, to Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union where the economy is 
almost completely planned. 
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In order to analyze the replies more fully, 
the countries have been divided into three 
groups :— 

(a) Countries 

economies; 

(b) Underdeveloped countries; and 

(c) The planned economies. 


with highly developed 


Countries with 
Highly Developed Economies 


The twelve countries in this group were 
in 1948 enjoying full employment and 
production, with seasonal and temporary 
unemployment under 5 per cent. 


Machinery for Promoting 
Full Employment 


Every country in this group has set up 
an agency to co-ordinate employment 
policy, according to the report. The 
United Kingdom each year issues a report 
on “National Income and Expenditures” 
and an “Economic Survey” as a basis for 
economic policy. In the United States a 
Council of Economic Advisers develops 
economic. policies which are reported 
directly to the President. In Canada the 
Economic Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce prepares 
forecasts and analyses which are the basis 
for policy-making by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment. In Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Finland, Australia 
and New Zealand various agencies of 
government keep an alert eye on levels of 
employment and prepare plans to avert any 
serious upset. 


Stimulation of the 
Private Sector of Economy 


Most Governments encourage expansion 
of private industry, thus diminishing the 
need for preventive or compensatory 
employment measures. “Canada has 
adopted an interesting system of extending 
tax exemption to expenditures made by 
private undertakings for research purposes, 
and has in addition followed the policy of 
reducing taxes during times of unemploy- 
ment as a means of encouraging an expan- 
sion in production.” Sweden exempts 
profits from taxation if they are invested 
as approved by the government. Several 
governments approve of facilitating credit 
in order ot encourage private investment. 
Contrasted with the 1920’s, few govern- 
‘ments now emphasize the importance of 
interest rate policy in stabilizing the 
economy. Finland, Denmark and Sweden 
give direct public aid to expand private 
enterprise under certain conditions, mainly 
to small undertakings. 
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“Automatic Economic Stabilizers” 
and Compensatory Measures 


Most highly developed countries, says the 
article, plan to vary government expendi- 
tures as a means of counterbalancing 
tendencies toward either overexpansion or 
underutilization of economic resources. The 
most common “stabilizer” is public con- 
struction, which can be restricted in pros- 
perous times and expanded in depression 
periods. Social security, especially unem- 
ployment insurance, is considered to be a 
good stabilizer, since benefit payments vary 
inversely with the level of employment. 
Price supports for domestic agricultural 
products help to stabilize farm incomes and 
hence the whole economy. In some coun- 
tries taxation policies are planned so that 
taxes will rise and decline along with 
incomes and employment; thus, when 
economic activity decreases, taxes will fall 
in order to help industry recover. ‘The 
Canadian Government indicates that reduc- 
tion in appropriate taxes will be used to 
help stabilize consumption in a period of 
declining economic activity.” The United 
Kingdom builds up tax reserves for indi- 
viduals and corporations in prosperous 
times which are refunded in bad times. 


Financing Full Employment 


The survey reports show that none of 
the governments in this group favours 
raising taxes in times of declining employ- 
ment to cover increased government expen- 
ditures, Finland builds up a reserve fund 
in periods of budgetary surpluses for this 
purpose, while several of the others plan 
to finance extra expenditures in depression 
times by loans. 


Timing Policy 

The United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada and New Zealand are among the 
majority who declare that they plan to 
anticipate tendencies toward depression and 
institute effective counter-measures before 
depression disorganizes the economic system. 
Belgium and Holland plan to postpone 
action until such a trend is well estab- 
lished. Statistical indices of total expen- 
ditures on consumption and investment, 
employment and unemployment, export and 
import prices, liquidity trends, changes in 
purchasing power and balance of payments, 
are all warning signs used with varying 
emphasis by the countries in this group, 
according to the reports received. 


Labour Mobility and Transfers 


Nearly every one of the countries in this 
group reports having a National Employ- 
ment Service which places unemployed 
workers and aids in transferring workers 


from industries or areas which are depressed 
to those with greater economic opportunity. 
In Australia and New Zealand, the National 
Employment. Services are central agencies 
to implement the full employment policies 
of their governments. Several of the gov- 
ernments pay transportation expenses under 


certain circumstances when unemployed 
workers are transferred under their 
auspices. Vocational re-training for the 


unemployed is given by some states such 
as Canada, Greece and Belgium. 


The Problem of Declining Exports 


As continued prosperity largely depends 
on export markets for all these countries 
except the United States, measures to pro- 
tect the domestic economy against defla- 
tionary world forces are said to be crucial. 
Many of the countries indicate that where 
necessary they will invoke import controls 
on goods and exchange controls on currency. 
The United States’ financial position is 
sufficiently strong so that an outflow of 
gold reserves, if it occurs, will not cause 
any problem. Switzerland and Denmark 
reply that bilateral trade agreements may 
be necessary. Belgium, Greece and the 
United Kingdom aim to request the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for assistance if their 
exchange situation becomes more critical. 
Australia and the United Kingdom empha- 
size that the maintenance of employment 
and continuous programs of development 
throughout the world will assist greatly the 
implementation of full employment policy 
within each country. 


The Undeveloped Countries 


None of these countries—Burma, Bolivia, 
India, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Pakistan, Iran 
and the Philippines—reports industrial mass 
unemployment, as most of the labour force 
is dependent on the land. The danger in 
these countries in case of depression is con- 
sidered to be “disguised unemployment” in 
agriculture, in which there occurs under- 
utilization of manpower due to shortage of 
land and capital, lowering farm living 
standards. All of these countries are mainly 
concerned with developing their economies, 
and thus their main internal problem in the 
near future will be controlling inflation. 

Furthermore, these countries state that 
they are usually dependent on exports of 
one or two major crops or raw materials, 
so that they are especially susceptible to 
world economic trends. Their governments 
all realize their difficulty in maintaining 
living standards under these conditions, and 
plan to diversify their domestic economies 


and guarantee minimum prices on _ the 
basis of commodity agreements with their 
important customers. 


Full Employment Policy 
in the Planned Economies 


Two of these governments—USSR and 
Byelorussia—confine their replies to a state- 
ment that there is no unemployment in 
their countries and that consequently the 
problem with which the Economic and 
Social Council is concerned does not arise. 
Czechoslovakia reports that unemployment 
cannot arise as a result of a deficiency in 
internal demand, since private and public 
consumption are planned; and that unem- 
ployment could only result from a failure 
to import vital raw materials or to export 
finished goods according to plan. 


Trade agreements, especially with other 
countries with planned economies, are 
expected to lessen the possibilities of a 
decline in exports. 


Other Problems 
of Employment Policy 


“Although the fourteen questions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire are central in 
employment policy, several governments 
have drawn attention to other aspects of 
full employment policy that are important,” 
the report continues. “The United Kingdom 
Government points out that the existence 
of full employment itself generates serious 
problems, which are as difficult to meet as 
the threat from demand deficiency. First 
among them is how ‘to prevent the develop- 
ment of an inflationary spiral.’ 


“Two other major problems are noted by 
this government as being associated with 
conditions of full employment: the problem 
of keeping the economy sufficiently flexible 
to allow rapid adjustment to changes in 
economic conditions; and the problem of 
maintaining adequate incentives for enter- 
prise and effort. Experience has shown 
that it is as difficult to solve these prob- 
lems as to meet the threat from demand 
deficiency.” 


United Nations Debate 


The results of the survey of national full 
employment plans were debated in the 
United Nations Economic and _ Social 
Council in August, 1949, and a joint French- 
British-American resolution as amended by 
Australia was adopted by 13 votes to 3 with 
2 abstentions. This resolution urges gov- 
ernments in planning full employment to 


(Continued on page 1248) 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Further direct negotiations took place during August between 
the major railways and various railway unions over demands 
concerning wages and hours of work. Minor difficulties were 
encountered in connection with shipping on the Great Lakes but 
the final pocket of strike action affecting Canadian-manned 
vessels abroad was liquidated. 


Introduction 


Reference was made in the August issue 
of the Lasour GazEeTTe (page 973) to 
demands which have been made upon the 
various Canadian railway systems for wage 
increases and shorter hours by three groups 
of railway unions. The unions involved 
consist of fifteen international unions, 
acting through a Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on behalf of some 112,000 workers 
in the non-operative trades, together with 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
representing clerical and other classifica- 
tions, and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees. 

The principal demands of the unions are 
broadly for the establishment of a five-day 
week of 40 hours with the same take-home 
pay as for the present working hours and 
for a general increase in wage rates of seven 
to ten cents per hour. Under existing 
collective agreements, the 48-hour week 
prevails for employees in nearly all 
branches of the railway systems except 
those in locomotive and car shops where 
the 44-hour week is in force, and except 
also for the running trades which are not 
involved in the current controversy. The 
classifications of employees on whose behalf 
the demands have been made are engaged 
not only in railroad operations proper, but 
also in steamship services and in railway 
hotels. 

Direct negotiations continued during 
August between the negotiating com- 
mittees of the employees’ groups concerned 
and the managements of the two major 
railway systems, Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. Towards the end of the period 
under review, three senior officials of the 
Department of Labour held informal 
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discussions with the parties in regard to 
matters of procedure. 

Trouble threatened briefly on the Great 
Lakes during the latter part of August when 
recurrent rivalry between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America 
(AFL) and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
flared up in two United States ports. The 
SIU established picket lines around four 
vessels manned by members of the CSU 
when they docked at Chicago and 
Milwaukee, with the result that the ships 
were unable to discharge their cargoes of 
newsprint when members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL- 
TLC) refused to cross the picket lines. The 
reason given for the picketing was that the 
shipowners, Paterson Steamships, Limited, 
and the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Ltd., had allegedly failed to 
implement an undertaking to screen out 
Communists from among their CSU crews. 
Following the receipt of complaints on 
behalf of the shipping companies affected, 
the Minister and officers of the Department 
of Labour held informal conversations with 
the Canadian representative of the SIU at 
which it was pointed out that wherever 
there were collective agreements between 
any union and any employer, it was Gov- 
ernment policy to do everything possible 
to see that the agreement was strictly 
observed, and that since the ships in ques- 
tion were being operated under the terms 
of collective agreements, it should be the 
desire of all organized labour to see that 
the agreements were honoured. The rep- 
resentative of the Seafarers’ International 
Union intimated that his organization 
would not interfere with the operation of 
the existing agreements if it could have an 
opportunity to secure collective bargaining 


rights on behalf of the employees of the 
companies concerned for the 1950 naviga- 
tion season. Departmental officials pointed 
out that the two unions had equal oppor- 
tunity to secure bargaining rights after the 
lapse of ten months of the life Grape 
collective agreement, provided one or the 
other could meet the conditions laid down 
by the terms of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. It was 
made clear that the Department could not 
be a party to any arrangements which the 
SIU might be able to make with any 
company with reference to another year’s 
operations. In due course the picketing 
of the vessels was lifted. 

In the deep-sea shipping strike called on 
March 31 by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 


against East Coast Canadian shipowners 
belonging to the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., the only remaining trouble 
spot abroad where vessels manned by Cana- 
dian crews under Canadian articles were 
immobilized was cleared up when the CSU 
called off the strike in New Zealand ports. 
As reported in the September issue of the 
Lasour Gazette (page 1103) the strike had 
virtually collapsed earlier in the summer, 
but was technically still in existence because 
of the tie-up of the ss. Ottawa Valley and 
the ss. Triberg at Auckland and Wellington. 
NZ. At this writing employment condi- 
tions on Canadian flag ocean-going vessels 
manned by Canadian crews are no longer 
affected by the strike. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries. within 
Dominion _ jurisdiction, ess navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio , broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
‘Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and the officer resident 
in Fredericton represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of August. 
During the month the Board received five 
applications for certification; held one hear- 
ing, issued three certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered three votes, and 
rejected one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of em- 
ployees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising news agents employed 
by the company on trains operating out of 
Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver (L.G., July, 1949, 
pst: 

2. The United Grain Elevator Workers’ 
Local Union No. 3833, United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, for a unit of employees 
of the Alberta Wheat Pool, comprising em- 
ployees in the elevator department of the 
company at Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 1949, 
p: 975). 


3. The United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union, for a unit of employees of 
the Western Whaling Corporation, Limited, 
Vancouver, comprising crew members of 
whale-catching vessels of the company 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1104). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 279, and the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 871). The Board rejected 
the application for the reason that it was 
premature inasmuch as it sought to enlarge 
the existing bargaining unit prior to the 
expiry of the normal time, specified in the 
Act, following the conclusion of a collective 
agreement. (See Reasons for Judgment 
below.) 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, and the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway Company (Office of the 
Merchants’ Invoice Accountant, Windsor 
Station, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1949, p. 975). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the employees affected. (Returning 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
and the Canadian National Railways (Rev- 
enue Accounting Department, Montreal) 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1104). Following an 
investigation of the application, the Board 
ordered a representation vote of the employ- 
ees affected. (Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 


3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Great © Lakes 
Steamship Service) (L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 
1104). Following an investigation of the 
application, the Board ordered a represen- 
tation vote of the employees affected. 
(Returning Officer: R. L. O'Neill.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of bus drivers employed by 
Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill.) 


2. The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of employees 
of Dench of Canada Limited, employed in 
Alberta and British Columbia. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


3. United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 50, Local 13463, on behalf of stationary 
engineers employed by Polymer Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


4. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, Marine Department, Local No. 5, 
on behalf of radio officers employed on 
board three tankers operated by the Deep- 
sea Tankers Limited, Toronto. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin.) 


5. United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 50, Local No. 13453, on behalf of em- 
ployees of Polymer Corporation, Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., employed in the No. 1 Pilot 
Plant of the company. (Investigating 
Officer: Harold Perkins.) 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 279, Applicant, 


and 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent of a unit 
of employees of the respondent company, 
consisting of several classifications of 
employees involving 27 employees excluded 
from the bargaining unit for which the 
applicant was previously certified by the 
Board. 

On the 18th day of November, 1948, this 
Board, upon the application of the present 
applicant, certified the applicant as bargain- 
ing agent of shop, maintenance and oper- 
ating employees of the respondent. In the 
disposition of that application, the applicant 
and the respondent were in agreement in 
asking for the exclusion from the bargaining 
unit of the classifications of employees in 
respect of which certification is now 
requested. In dealing with the former 
application, the Board requested both the 
applicant and the respondent to furnish 
information as to the nature and extent 
of management functions exercised by 
employees in these classifications. The 
replies from both parties were substantially 
in accord. Upon the basis of these replies, 
these classifications of employees were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 

At a hearing before the Board on the 
present application, the representatives of 
the applicant stated that the consent of the 
applicant to the exclusion of these classifica- 
tions of employees from the bargaining unit 
found appropriate by the Board on the 
previous application was given in order to 
facilitate certification at that time. The 
discrepancy between the replies given by 
the applicant to the Board at the time of 
the former application concerning the 
duties and authority of employees in these 
classifications and those ascribed to the 
same employees by the applicant in the 
present application is explained by the 
representatives of the applicant as being 
due to a misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the information requested. 

The applicant now denies that these 
employees exercise management functions 
which would exclude them from inclusion 
in an appropriate bargaining unit and con- 
tends that they constitute an appropriate 
separate bargaining unit or, in the alter- 
native, if this contention is not given effect 
to by the Board, should be added to and 
included in the bargaining unit for which 
the applicant is the certified bargaining 
agent. 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher and 


H. Taylor, members. The Judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 


There are therefore two major ques- 
tions involved in the disposition of this 
application :— 


Firstly, does the information furnished 
covering the duties and responsibilities of 
employees in the occupational classifica- 
tions warrant their inclusion or the 
inclusion of any of them in an appro- 
priate bargaining unit? 

Secondly, if the answer to the first 
question is in the affirmative, should 
such classifications be added to the 
previously certified bargaining unit by 
amendment of the existing certification 
or be established as an appropriate 
separate bargaining unit by the Board? 


For reasons hereinafter set forth, the 
Board’s decision on the second question 
makes it unnecessary to reach a conclusion 
on the first question. 


Collective bargaining practice in the 
street railway industry varies locally in 
Canada as it relates to the inclusion or 
exclusion of employees in a number of the 
classifications for which certification 1s now 
requested. In no instance coming to the 
Board’s attention however where any such 
employees have participated in collective 
bargaining have they been recognized as a 
unit separate and apart from _ other 
employees in the same department in which 
employed. Moreover the Board is unable 
to find any good reason for holding that 
any of the classifications of employees in- 
volved should either separately or as a 
eroup constitute an appropriate bargaining 
unit separate and apart from the group of 
employees for which the applicant is now 
certified. 

Therefore, in event that the Board 
determined that any of these classifications 
of employees should be added to the exist- 
ing bargaining unit, it would be necessary 
to amend the existing certification for this 
purpose. 
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The Board is advised that there is a 
collective agreement in effect between the 
appleant and respondent covering employees 
in the existing bargaining unit effective 
January 1, 1949, and running for a term 
expiring on December 31, 1949. Section 
7 (4) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides that 
where a collective agreement is in effect, 
an application for certification shall not be 
made without the consent of the Board 
until ten months of the term of the agree- 
ment have expired. The purpose of this 
provision is manifestly to provide an 
orderly procedure for the disposition of 
representation disputes and to encourage a 
reasonable degree of stability in collective 
bargaining. These provisions, in the 
opinion of the Board, apply in respect of 
an application for the opening of a 
bargaining unit as well as to an applica- 
tion for a change in bargaining agent. 

For the reasons given, the application 
cannot succeed in the opinion of the Board 
in so far as it attempts to establish a 
separate bargaining unit and is premature 


in so far as it seeks to enlarge the existing 
bargaining unit. No special circumstances 
exist which in the opinion of the Board 
warrant granting consent to the making of 
an application prior to the normal time 
specified in the Act. 


In the circumstances, without finding it 
necessary to reach any conclusion on the 
eligibility of any of the classifications of 
employees for inclusion in the existing 
bargaining unit, the application is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

W. P. Watt, Esq. 
J. A. Roprnson, Esq. 
M. Goutet, Esq. 
T. H. HamMEL., Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
A. W. BEAMENT, Esq., K.C. 
DeN SGI ssa: 
HK. F. MarcuHanp, Esq. 

for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, August 10, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of La’ our 


Conciliation Officer 
Appointed 


On August 17, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute affecting the United 
Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of 
America, Local 14, and Polymer Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


During August the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a dispute between 
S. H. Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway Coal 
Contractor, Vancouver, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., March, 1949, p. 289). The 
Board was fully constituted on August 24 
with the appointment of Michael H. 
McGeough, Vancouver, as Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. McGeough was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
W. Dixon-Lennett and Horace W. Mackey, 
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both of Vancouver, who had previously been 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and the union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board 
Reconvened 


On August 30, the Minister of Labour 
reconvened the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which he appointed on May 
11, 1949, to deal with a dispute between 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1039, and the Gatineau 
Power Company, the Gatineau Transmis- 
sion Company and the Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Ottawa (L.G., July, 1949, 
p. 871). The Board was reconvened, follow- 
ing receipt from the union of a request for 
the clarification of one of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the unanimous report of 
the Board (L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1104). 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


During August the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company Limited and 
the Canadian Navigators’ Federation. 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 173.) The text of the 
report of the Board is reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited 


and 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation. 


The Hon. HumpHreY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour 
for the Dominion of Canada, 


Hon. Sir: 


As Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
herein, I beg to report as follows:— 


Meetings of the Conciliation Board were 
duly convened at Brockville, Ontario, and 
were attended by the above representatives 
on behalf of the employer and employees. 

There has not heretofore been in effect 
any written collective bargaining agreement 
and the proceedings before the Conciliation 
Board therefore proceeded to draft an entire 
agreement. My report therefore is, of 
necessity, based on the terms of such agree- 
ment. 


I would recommend that an agreement be 
entered into between the parties incorporat- 
ing therein clauses substantially in the form 
as follows:— 


AGREEMENT made this ...... day of 
1949, 


a) bie) 10) eve 


BETWEEN 


THE PRESCOTT AND OGDENSBURG FERRY CoM- 
PANY LIMITED, hereinafter called the 
Company 
of the First Part 
and 

CANADIAN NAVIGATORS’ FEDERATION, 

hereinafter called the Federation, 
of the Second Part 


Whereas the Company owns and operates 
ferries on the River St. Lawrence between 
Prescott, Ontario and Ogdensburg, New 
York; 

And whereas the Federation is the certified 
bargaining agent for and on behalf of the 
certificated personnel serving on said ships; 


THE 


Now THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: 


ARTICLE ONE: Purposes—the general pur- 
pose of this agreement is to establish mutu- 
ally satisfactory relations between the 
Company and its employees, and provide 
machinery for prompt and equitable disposi- 
tion of grievances and to establish and main- 
tain satisfactory working conditions, hours 
and wages for all employees who are subject 
to this agreement. Any employee may present 
his personal grievance to his employer at any 
time. 


ARTICLE Two: Recognition—the Company 
recognizes the Federation as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agent for mates, mate 
pursers, engineers, and pursers, employed on 
the Company ships save and except Masters 
and Chief Engineers. 


ARTICLE THREE: Relationship—(a)—The 
Company agrees that there will be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion exercised or practised by the Company 
or any of its representatives with respect to 
any employee because of his membership in 
or connection with the Federation, and mem- 
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On August 21, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Prescott and Ogdensburg 
Ferry Company, Limited and the Cana- 
dian Navigators’ Federation (LG.,, 
January, 1949, p. 52). 

The Board was 
Honour Judge W. F. Schwenger, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, as Chairman, 
Norman L. Mathews, K.C., of Toronto, 
Member appointed on the nomination of 
the company, and Guy M. Desaulniers, 
of Montreal, Member appointed on the 
nomination of the union. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced: herewith. 


composed of His 





bership in the Federation by employees who 
are eligible to join will not be discouraged. 

(b) The Federation agrees that there will 
be no intimidation, interference, restraint or 
coercion exercised or practised upon the 
employees of the Company by any of its mem- 
bers or representatives and that there will 
be no solicitation for membership, collection 
of dues or other Federation activities on the 
ships and premises of the Company during an 
employee’s. working hours. 


Arvicte Four: GCheck-off—The Company 
agrees to deduct Federation dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize, and to 
remit the same to the Federation, such de- 
ductions to continue until the employee re- 
quests it to be revoked. 


ARTICLE Five: Grievance and Arbitration 
Procedure—All grievances shall be presented 
and adjusted in the followimg manner:— 


Step No. 1: The aggrieved employee shall 
present his grievance in writing to his Cap- 
tain: unless a settlement satisfactory to the 
employee concerned is reached within forty- 
eight (48) hours the next step in the Griev- 
ance Procedure may be taken. The decision 
of the Captain shall be given in writing. 


Step No. 2: The aggrieved employee shall 
submit his grievance in writing to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Company. He may have 
the assistance of the National Representative 
of the Union if he so desires. The General 
Manager, the aggrieved employee, and if his 
presence is requested, the National Repre- 
sentative of the Union shall meet as promptly 
as possible and endeavour to reach a settle- 
ment of the grievance. If a settlement satis- 
factory to the employee is not reached within 
seven days, and if the grievance is one which 
concerns the interpretation or alleged viola- 
tion of the agreement, the matter may be 
referred to a Board of Arbitration as herein- 
after provided. 

(b) Arbitration—In the case of a dispute 
arising on a question of interpretation or 
violation of this Agreement such dispute shall 
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be submitted to the decision of three arbi- 
trators, one appointed by the Company, one 
by the Federation, and the third by the two 
so chosen, and failing agreement as to the 
choice of such third arbitrator, the Minister 
of Labour of Canada shall be asked to name 
an impartial chairman. The decision of this 
arbitration board shall be final and binding 
upon both parties to this Agreement. 

No person may be appointed as an arbi- 
trator who has been involved in any attempt 
to negotiate or settle the dispute. 

Each of the parties hereto shall bear the 
expenses of the arbitrator appointed by it 
and the parties shall jointly bear the ex- 
penses of the chairman of the arbitration 
board, if any. 

The arbitration board shall not be auth- 
orized to make any decision inconsistent with 
the provisions of this agreement nor to alter 
or modify or amend any part of this agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE SIx: Wages, Hours of Work and 
Overtime—Clause to be drafted by parties 
ee ene particulars hereinafter refer- 
red to. 


ARTICLE SEVEN: Strikes or Lockouts— 
The Company agrees that it will not cause or 
direct a lockout of the employees and the 
Federation agrees that there will be no 
strikes or slow-downs that will interfere with 
the operation of the Company while this 
agreement is 1n effect. 


ARTICLE EIGHT: Reservation of Manage- 
ment Rights—The management and the direc- 
tion of the working force shall remain with 
the Company, including such rights as, for 
example, the hiring, transferring, promotion 
and discharging for just cause, to make 
reasonable rules and regulations in relation 
to procedure and conduct, to be judge of the 
qualifications of workers, to decide on the 
number of the employees needed at any 
time, subject to all the other clauses of this 
agreement. 


ARTICLE NINE: Seniority and Promotions 
—In cases of promotion, demotion, lay-offs, 
up-gradings or transfers of employees, the 
skill, ability, merit and efficiency and physi- 
cal fitness of the employee to perform the 
work shall be the governing factor, and where 
other things are equal, seniority shall be 
given due consideration. 


ARTICLE TEN: Holidays with Pay—All 
employees of less than six months service 
shall receive vacation allowances in accord- 
ance with The Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act of the Province of Ontario, and 
regulations made thereunder. 


ARTICLE ELEVEN: The employees covered by 
this agreement who have served continuously 
aboard the ships of the Company for a 
period of six months shall be entitled to one 
week’s holiday with pay. 

The employees who have served continu- 
ously for a period of twelve months shall be 
entitled to fourteen days holiday with pay. 

The vacation period shall be at such times 
as may be determined by the management 
provided that no employee shall be entitled 
to more than fourteen days holiday with pay 
in any calendar year. 


ARTICLE TWELVE: Allowance for Uniforms 
—It is further agreed by the Company that 
all the officers covered by this agreement who 
are presently supplied with uniforms shall 
continue to be supplied with uniforms free of 
charge. 
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ARTICLE THIRTEEN: Duration—Unless 
changed by mutual consent, the terms of this 
agreement shall be binding upon the parties 
hereto for a period of one year from the 
date hereof, and thereafter from year to 
year, unless either party gives to the other 
party written notice of cancellation within a 
period of not less than thirty (30) days and 
not more than sixty (60) days prior to such 
expiration date, and thereupon the provisions 
of The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigations Act shall apply. 


From the material placed before me, it 
would appear that the Company’s opera- 
tions concerning as they do, the operation 
of a ferry service across the St. Lawrence 
River have certain features peculiar only to 
this business. It is to be noted that while 
the ferry service is maintained throughout 
the entire twelve months of the year, that 
during the months of July, August and 
September, traffic is much heavier than 
during the other nine months of the year. 
This has resulted of necessity, in longer 
hours for the employees during this period 
and in practice it has been the custom 
during these three months for the men con- 
cerned to operate for seven days a week of 
nine hours per day, making a total of sixty- 
three hours per week. 

The long hours of service in July, August 
and September referred to are compensated 
for during the other nine months of the 
year by the men working a six-day week of 
nine hours per day with an arrangement 
whereby every third week they get an extra 
day off; the result being that every third 
week they work forty-five hours and this 
results in an average work week of fifty- 
four hours for the entire year. 

No method of avoiding these long hours 
and the seven day week during the three 
months of the year has been advanced. It 
becomes important to consider these features 
in connection with the demand made on 
behalf of the men for overtime pay after 
eight hours of work per day. 

I have concluded and would report that 
because of the peculiarities in the Com- 
pany’s business above referred to that the 
hours of work at present in effect and as 
above outlined be taken as standard hours 
of work. I would therefore recommend 
with regard to overtime that any time 
worked beyond nine hours per day be con- 
sidered as overtime and paid for at an 
hourly rate of time and one-half which 
hourly rate can be calculated on the basis 
of the monthly salaries paid. All overtime 
to be accumulated and settled on a monthly 
basis and if an employee is absent without 
just cause during the month such absence 
shall be offset against overtime benefit. 

With regard to Sundays and holidays, I 
would recommend that there shall be con- 
sidered as holidays—New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 


Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day, being seven in number, which 
when added to 52 Sundays in the year 
makes a total of 59 days per annum, and 
that every employee shall be entitled in 
each twelve months of his service to a total 
of 59 days off to compensate for Sundays 
and the seven statutory holidays referred to. 
Such days off to be designated by the Com- 
pany. For any days less than fifty-nine 
which the Company so fails to designate, 
the employee shall receive a bonus cal- 
culated to pay overtime at time and one- 
half for such days worked. Should an em- 
ployee not work a full year, then such days 
shall be calculated on the basis of the actual 
Sundays and such statutory holidays as 
occur during his period of employment. 


It is recommended with regard to the 
request for an allowance for board for the 
employees concerned, that no such allow- 
ance be made in view of the fact that all 
employees return to their homes at the end 
of every shift. 

It is recommended that no clause be 
incorporated in the agreement permitting 
the Secretary and Business Agent of the 
Federation to proceed on board the Com- 
pany’s ships while in port. Should an occa- 
sion arise where such facilities are reason- 
ably necessary the parties should take care 
of the situation by extending mutual cour- 
tesies upon request made. 


The present scale of wages is as follows: 


per month 
OIM@CT Sa eee ct eke sucess $225 .00 
WEA AE UTSETS 0%. 5 oA eee’ = grace 4502 190.00 
IVUAIDE SUM Tt e ore vsccenes sins oes 175.00 
iperinit Wngmects “5.2.2.7... 175.00 
PSC S REE cette eects: See eee 150.00 


At 54 hours a week the hours of work for 
52 weeks are 2,808. Having in mind therefore, 
that the present rate of pay became effective 
on June 1, 1948; that the long hours above 
referred to are to be considered as standard 
and without overtime, and that there has 
been some increase to the cost of living 
figures in the interval, I would recommend 
an increase to all employees of $20 a month, 
to be effective the 1st of June, 1949. 


In making the above recommendations 
with regard to increased wages I have not 
overlooked the fact that the Ferry Com- 
pany’s financial statement as filed does not 
indicate a prosperous operation. It may be 
necessary to adjust matters affecting opera- 
tion schedules of the Ferry Company and 
the rates charged to compensate this. In 
making my report I have taken into account 
the long hours and responsibilities assumed 
by the employees. I have taken into con- 
sideration conditions as they exist with re- 
gard to rates of pay, hours of labour et 


cetera in the shipping units on the Great 
Lakes and local conditions. In making such 
a comparison it must be borne in mind that 
any comparison with other water transpor- 
tation on the Great Lakes must take into 
account that the men working for this Ferry 
Company are not required to go beyond the 
immediate localities of their homes, and a 
comparison with the local industry must 
take into account the long hours worked 
by the employees herein as against the 
shorter and better hours enjoyed by local 
industry. In my opinion, the position of the 
employees herein is somewhere between the 
situation of local labour conditions and 
labour conditions in the general shipping 
field in the Great Lakes. 
All of which I respectfully report and 
recommend. 
Dated at Hamilton this 18th day of July, 
1949. 
(Sgd.) W. F. ScH WENGER, 
Chairman, Conciliation Board. 


Report of Norman L. Mathews, K.C. 


Member of the Conciliation Board 


The Hon. HumMpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour 
for the Dominion of Canada. 


Hon. Sir: 

As a member of the Conciliation Board 
herein, I beg to submit the following report: 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
recommendation of His Honour Judge 
Schwenger, Chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation. I am in entire accord with the 
draft agreement recommended in the Chair- 
man’s report, and I am in agreement with 
the other recommendations made by the 
Chairman with the exception of the matter 
of wages. I regret that I cannot see my 
way clear to agree with the recommenda- 
tions for wage increases made by the Chair- 
man, although in dissenting in this one 
aspect of the matter, I do so with the great- 
est respect for the judgment of the learned 
Chairman. 

In my view, there are four factors that 
should be taken into consideration in decid- 
ing whether or not wage increases are jus- 
tified: 

1. Comparison with wages being paid in 
similar industries. 

2. Comparison with wage rates in the im- 
mediate locality. 

3. The increase in the cost of living. 


4. The ability of the Company to grant 
wage increases. 

I now propose to deal with these four 
factors in detail: 

1. The only evidence before the Board as 
to the wage rates paid in the industry was 
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an exhibit filed with us by the Company 
showing the average wage rates for crews of 
four ferries operating on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, for the month of 
October, 1948, as supplied by the Research 
and Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, under date of March 16, 
1949. These four ferries were as follows: 

Three Rivers Ferry Service, Three Rivers, 
PQ: 

La Traverse de’ Levis Limitee, Levis, 
Quebec. 

International Transit Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 

Toronto Transportation Commission, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

These figures showed that the first officers 
or mates received an average of $197.07 per 
month; second engineers received an aver- 
age wage of $167.10 per month; and pursers 
received an average wage of $151.31 per 
month, making an average for the three 
classifications of $171.83 per month. This 
is practically on a par with the wages now 
being paid by the Prescott & Ogdensburg 
Ferry Company Ltd., and, under the circum- 
stances, it would appear that on this factor 
taken by itself, there was no justification 
for a wage increase. 


2. The Company also filed as an exhibit 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ figures 
for the week of November 1, 1948, for the 
five leading manufacturers in Prescott. This 
showed that the average weekly earnings 
for 136 male employees were $29.51. In 
this connection, it must, of course, be con- 
sidered that the average hours of work in 
these five industrial plants in Prescott would 
be less than the hours worked by the em- 
ployees on the ferries in Prescott. How- 
ever, if the $29.51 was figured on an average 
of 45 hours per week, it would make the 
average hourly rate in Prescott 653c. It 
will, therefore, be seen that the wages now 
being paid to the licensed personnel at the 
Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry Company Ltd. 
are in excess of the prevailing rate in the 
immediate locality and, viewing the matter 
on the basis of this factor, it would also 
appear that no case has been established for 
wage increase. 

3. Next, we might consider the matter 
from the standpoint of the cost of living. 
Evidence was furnished to the Board that 
in June, 1946, an application for wage in- 
crease was made to the National War 
Labour Board. This Board was in posses- 
sion of comparative rates to a much greater 
extent than is this Board of Conciliation, 
and I think that we are entitled to assume, 
therefore, that the rates as fixed by them 
were considered fair in comparison with the 
rates being paid in the industry generally 
and in the particular locality as well 
According to the information supplied to 
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the Board, the National War Labour Board 
fixed a range of rates as follows: 


per month 
Matega.,. 26 oneeet Meee eee $100-$150 
Purserevis.ccks cal ore ee 90- 125 
Permit Pn gineer ae nuke tes 100- 150 
Hin@iN Gert, steer see eee 154.12 
Maté=Pursergs, cat te suis - 100- 150 


As a result of that fixation, the Company 
immediately thereafter began paying the 
following rates: 

» per month 


IVEROS! na seme ee $110.00 
Pursers. $100 and 94.12 respectively 
Permit Engineer... 125.00 
Hingineer? 2... 154.12 
Mate-Purser ..... 129.12 


At that time, the cost of living index 
stood at 123-6 so that since that time the 
cost of living has risen approximately 37 
points. 

On September 30, 1946, the Company 
granted a $20 per month bonus to all em- 
ployees retroactive to July 1, 1946. 

On June 1, 1948, the Company granted 
further wage increases making the wages 
paid as follows: 


per month 
Maite sie heels nce ee ae $175.00 
Matée=Purser™. aa ole eee 190.00 
PUTSerSt ate 4. ne tire eee 150.00 
Bie Le@er « G, ieens. ates seesesteue 225.00 
Permit) Png iiecr see o ete 175.00 


These tables show that since June, 1946, 
the average wage Increases on a percentage 
basis amounted to 48-5 per cent, while dur- 
ing the same period, the cost of living index 
increased by approximately 25 per cent. It 
would appear, therefore, that the increases 
given by the Company since June, 1946, 
when the rates were fixed by the National 
War Labour Board, have been more than 
taken care of the increased cost of living 
since that period and, in fact, have almost 
doubled the increase in the cost of living. 

From this evidence, it seems to me clear 
that, judged from the standpoint of factor 
number 3, there is no justification for a 
further wage increase at: this time. 


4. Before it is necessary to consider the 
ability of the Company to grant wage in- 
creases, there must, in my opinion, be a 
justification from the standpoint of one or 
more of the other factors for a wage increase 
and only then does the ability of the Com- 
pany to pay come into question. As I have 
already indicated, in my opinion, no justifi- 
cation for a wage increase has been shown. 
At the same time, it might be proper to 
point out that the Company did file with 
the Board the financial statement of the 
Company certified by the firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
which showed that the Company was losing 


money and was doing so consistently for 
some time. It further showed that no divi- 
dends had been paid to the shareholders of 
the Company for the last ten years and that 
the salaries of the executive officers of the 
Company had not been increased. The 
Company further stated, and this was not 
denied, that in 1948 they were granted a rate 
increase by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and that all of this increase and 
more had been passed on to the employees 
in the wage increases which were granted on 
the Ist of June, 1948. While it might be 
considered that the Company, in granting 
further wage increases at this time, could 
protect itself by applying for a further wage 
increase, it must be remembered that this 
Company is in competition with other 
ferries and also with the various bridges 
across the St. Lawrence River. 

Another factor which must be considered 
in dealing with the question of wages is that 
this ferry, unlike some other ferries operates 
and provides employment for its licensed 
personnel twelve months in the year. 

As intimated previously, I have agreed 
with the other recommendations of the 
Chairman, including the provision for pay- 
ment of overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half after nine hours per day. This in 
itself will involve substantially increased 
costs to the Company and will mean con- 
siderably more in the take-home pay of the 
employees as is evident from the amount of 
overtime worked each year. 

Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, I cannot do otherwise than conclude 
on the evidence as presented to the Board 
that there is no justification for asking the 
Company to grant any further wage in- 
creases at the present time. 

While I regret that I cannot reach the 
same conclusion as that reached by the 
learned Chairman on this one point, I would 
like to pay tribute to the careful and con- 
scientious manner in which he has con- 
sidered all the matters in issue between the 
parties and, in all other respects, I am 
pleased to join with him in the recommenda- 
tions he has made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 19th day of July, 
A.D. 1949. 

(Sgd.) Norman L. MATHEWwSs, 
Member of Board of Conciliation. 


Report of Guy Merrill Desaulniers 
Member of the Conciliation Board 


The Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour 
for the Dominion of Canada. 
Hon. Sir: 

As a member of the Conciliation Board 
herein, I beg to submit the following 
report: 


I have had the privilege of reading the 
recommendations of His Honour Judge 
Schwenger, Chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation. I am in accord with the draft 
agreement recommended in the Chairman’s 
report, and I am in agreement with the 
other recommendations made by the Chair- 
man with the following exception: 

Concerning the clauses of the Collective 
Agreement recommended by His Honour 
Judge Schwenger, Chairman of the Board 
of Conciliation, I would make the following 
suggestions: 

Article 6. Grievance and Arbitration Pro- 
cedure —A clause permitting the Federation 
to present grievance should be included in 
Article 5. 

Article 9. Seniority and Promotion—l 
would recommend the following clause: 

“In all cases of promotion, demotion, lay- 
offs, upgrading or transfers of employees the 
following factors shall be considered: 1. 
ability, skill and experience; 2. length of 
service with the Company. 

“Tn cases of equally qualified employees, 
length of service with the Company shall be 
the determining factor and the decision shall 
in all cases rest with the Company in con- 
sultation with the Federation.” 

Concerning overtime, I am in accord with 
the draft agreement recommended in the 
Chairman’s report except that overtime 
should be paid for every hour of work 
beyond nine (9) hours a day without any 
restriction in case of absence of an employee 
during the month. 

For work done on holidays except Sun- 
days all employees should be paid on a 
basis of double time. 

I would also recommend that both parties 
should agree that with the permission of the 
authority the business agent of the Federa- 
tion proceed on Board of the Company’s 
ships while in port. 

I would also recommend that the increase 
to all employees of twenty ($20) dollars a 
month should be effective to the 25th of 
November, 1948, date of my nomination as 
member of this Board of Conciliation. 

As my confrere, Mr. Norman Mathews, 
Member of the Board, I would like to pay 
tribute to the learned Chairman who has 
acted with careful and conscientious manner 
in the settlement of this dispute. 

Respectfully submitted 


(Sgd.) Guy Merritt DESAULNIERS, 
Member of Board of Conciliation. 


Montreal, August 9, 1949. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties in- 
volved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing: 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


MILLE RocHES, ONT.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED (MILLE RocHEsS DIVISION), AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS, LOCAL 218. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1949, to May 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. As 
a condition of continued employment by the 
company every employee who has been on 
the company’s rolls 15 days shall make appli- 
cation to become a member of the union. 
Upon failure within 15 days to become a 
member of the union in good standing, the 
employee shall be automatically removed 
from the company’s pay rolls. 


Hours of work: for tour workers 8 per day, 
6 days a week; for day workers 45 hours 
per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all Sunday 
work and for work done after regular hours, 
except when a tour worker is working in 
place of his relief; if latter is unable to 
report for duty and no other capable man is 
available the tour worker shall be expected 
to work long hours for a maximum of one 
week at straight time; after one week he 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for the additional hours worked over 
his regular hours of work. Where employees 
are called upon to perform necessary work 
on 6 paid holidays, time and one-half shall 
be paid for the hours worked and later these 
employees shall be given a day off with 8 
hours’ pay. 


Vacations with pay: one week for every 
employee who has completed one year, and 2 
weeks for every employee who has completed 
5 years’ continuous service by September 30, 
1949; vacation to be taken during the regular 
vacation period of June, July, August and 
September. 


Hourly wage rates: sorting room—baler- 
man 92 cents; mower 91 cents; girls 76 cents; 
cookers and washers—cooks and washers 97 
cents; cooks’ helpers 93 cents; beaters— 
beater engineers $1.34; pulper runners $1.01; 
pulper helpers 95 cents; size, bleach and clay 
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Group life imsurance, group sickness 
and indemnity insurance and a retire- 
ment income plan are included in the 
agreement between the Provincial Paper 
Limited (Mille Roches Division) and 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers; a group insurance plan, cover- 
ing life and sickness and accident ex- 
penses is included in the agreement be- 
tween The Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited, Midland Shipyards Limited 
and Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
Limited and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada. 

Both these agreements are summarized 
in the accompanying article and the 
more important details of the plans out- 
lined. 





97 cents; general helpers 92 cents; machines 
—machine tenders $1.36 to $1.40; back 
tenders $1.14 to $1.18; 3rd hands $1.02 to 
$1.04; 4th hands 94 to 95 cents; coreman 91 
cents; calenders and winders—runners $1.10; 
helpers 92 cents; cutters—layboy runners 
$1.03; layboy helpers 92 cents; girls 76 cents; 
loaders 92 cents; trimmers—operator large 
$1.09; operator small $1.07; finishing—finish- 
ers $1; helpers 94 cents; finishers (Roll) (s) 
93 cents; electric truck operator 94 cents; 
sample girl 80 cents; stencil girl 76 cents; 
girls 76 cents; box shop—case maker 97 
cents; helpers 91 cents; steam plant—fireman 
$1.13 and $1.16; swing fireman 3rd class $1.13 
and $1.10; blowerman 98 cents; coal unloader 
91 cents; electrical—electrician class B $1.23; 
helper class A $1.10; millwrights, machinists, 
etc.—lead hand $1.35; class A $1.30; class B 
$1.23; class C $1.18; helpers class A $1.10; 
class B $1.02; class C 95 cents; painter 
class B $1.10; painter helper class A $1.02; 
yard—unloading crew (present help only) 91 
cents; truckmen 97 cents; miscellaneous— 
testers 92 cents; base labour rate 90 cents. 


Group life insurance: all employees are re- 
quired to take group life insurance at the 
end of 3 months from date of employment. 
Temporary employees after 6 months. This 
insurance covers total disability or death. 
This policy may be continued, without exam- 
ination on leaving employment. Group Sick- 
ness and Indemnity Insurance is available to 
all employees. Personal hospitalization is 
provided for all new employees, for which 
the company pays the entire premium of $1 
per month per employee. Retirement Income 
Plan: All new employees must become mem- 
bers of this plan when eligible. Female 
employees only have the privilege of waiving 
this requirement. 


Provision is also made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


TRENTON, N.S—THE EASTERN CAR COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
America, Locat 1231. 





Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 
1949, to May 16, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for those 
employees who are members of the union and 
will not interfere with the right of its em- 
ployees to become members of the union. 
There shall be no discrimination, intimida- 
tion, or coercion by the company or the 
union because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


Oheck-off: the company agrees to deduct 
dues from all employees who are members 
of the union and to submit same to the local 
union. It also agrees to make deductions for 
assessments other than union dues, such 
deductions not to exceed two dollars in any 
one year or one dollar in any one month. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for overtime worked: (a) in excess of 8 
hours within the 24-hour period commencing 
from the time the employee begins to work, 
except on jobs working continuous rotating 
shifts, when time and one-half will be paid 
after 48 hours of work per week; (0b) in 
case of emergency, when employees are_ to 
receive at least 4 hours pay, provided they 
have worked their regular shift; (¢) on piece 
work or bonus work, etc., when employees 
shall be paid their piece work rate plus one- 
half of their established hourly rate; (d) on 
7 specified holidays and on Sunday with the 
exception indicated under (a). 


Vacation with pay: the company will close 
down the plant for a period of one week 
during the summer months. All employees 
who have been with the company 5 years or 
longer will be paid 4 per cent of their earn- 
ings for the previous calendar year. All 
other employees who have been with the 
company less than 5 years will be paid 2 per 
cent of their earnings during the same period, 
provided they have been on the payroll pre- 
vious to April 1 of the current year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
shearing department—operators 89 to 913 
cents; punching department—operators 89 
to 944 cents, die setters 98 cents to $1.023, 
markers 91 cents, machine cleaners 88 cents; 
construction and erection department—steel 
chasers $1.024, riveters 943 cents to $1.023, 
buckers 934 to 954 cents, reamers, fitters 923 
cents, heaters, stickers 75 to 88 cents, chip- 
pers 944 cents; truck department—dopers 
921 to 98 cents, fitters 923 cents, helpers 89 
cents; wheel and axle department—wheel 
rollers 89 cents, tool grinders $1.02; boring 
mill operators, axle turners 913 cents to 
$1.033; wood erection department—car- 
penters 913 cents to $1.014, helpers 90 cents; 
paint department—painters 943 cents to 
$1.023, sprayers 943 cents to $1.103; machine 
shop—machinists 944 cents to $1.12, repair- 
men 944 cents to $1.003, blacksmiths $1.12, 
blacksmiths’ helpers 90 cents; forge depart- 
ment—drill operators 914 cents, ajax oper- 
ators, bulldozer operators 914 to 943 cents, 
blacksmiths $1.024 to $1.12; pattern depart- 
ment—pattern makers 933 cents to $1.12; 
millwright department—millwrights 943 cents 


to $1.05; electrical department—winders 
$1.044 to $1.12, repairmen 944 cents to $1.12; 
electric and acetylene welding department— 
welders 94 cents to $1.084, helpers 89 cents; 
pneumatic tool room—tool repairs 943 cents 
to $1.024; planing mill—tool dressers $1.08% 
to $1.12, others, mostly 89 to 924 cents; tin- 
smith department—tinsmiths 993 cents to 
$1.12, helpers 90 to 943 cents; locomotive and 
yard crane—locomotive engineer $1.03, crane 
operators 97 cents to $1.05, brakemen, fire- 
men 943 cents; track construction and repair- 
men—trackmen 90 cents, labourers 88 cents. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 





TRENTON, N.S—TRENTON STEEL WORKS 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LoOcAL 1231. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 
1949, to May. 16, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one in effect be- 
tween the Eastern Car Company Ltd., and 
United Steel Workers of America as noted 
above except for wage rates which follow. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Plant General—crane operators 943 and 98 
cents; crane chasers 914 and 943 cents; acety- 
lene cutters 914 and 943 cents; checkers 90 
cents; charge hands 5 cents more than regular 
rate; truck driver 933} cents. Axle Turning 
and Machine Shops: machinists $1.045 to 
$1.12; machine operators 88 to 99% cents; 
tool room attendant 88 cents. Mechanical 
General—repairmen 983 cents to $1.05; help- 
ers 88 cents; structural workers 88 and 983 
cents; riggers 88 and 944 cents; helpers 88 
cents; welders 943 cents to $1.12; masons 96 
cents and $1.003; masons’ helper 913 cents; 
pattern maker $1.083 carpenters 98 cents 
and $1.013; fireman 933 cents; water checker 
89 cents. Electrical Department—electricians 
$1.044 to $1.12; helpers 88 cents; armature 
winder $1.12; power house operators 97% 
cents; improvers 944 cents; crane operators 
914 to 98 cents. Yard Department—track- 
men 90 cents; locomotive driver 96 cents; 
locomotive brakeman 91 cents; watchmen 88 
cents; general labour 88 cents. Forge De- 
partment—annealing furnace heater, electric 
furnace heater 943 cents; shipper 89 cents; 
shipper and counter 934 cents; checker 884 
cents; chipper 943 cents; chipper axle furnace 
88 cents; Smith and Finishing—blacksmith 
$1.034 to $1.12; blacksmiths’ helpers 89 cents; 
steam hammer operator 91 cents. Axle 
Hammers—hammerman 91 cents; heater 932 
cents; operator 91 cents; charger 88 cents; 
fireman 932 cents; chainman, tailman, spare- 
man 88 cents. Axle Finishing—cutting, turn- 
ing, turning on Niles lathe, turning on Bert- 
ram lathe, recentering, turning narrow gauge, 
straightening, drilling clearance 91 cents; 
preparing for inspection (grinding axles) 89 
cents; 2,000 Ton Forging Press—forger 
$1.16; operator 984 cents; helpers 89 cents; 
crane operator (75 ton) 983 cents; heater 97 
cents; furnace operator 932 cents; annealing 
furnace maintenance and operator 983 cents; 
pump maintenance and operator $1.05; coal 
dryer, crusher and conveyor 943 cents; Yard 
Hammer—hammerman $1.07 operator 924 
cents; heater and fireman 89 cents; helpers 
89 cents. 
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HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED (HAMILTON AND ON- 
TARIO WORKS) AND THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1005. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to” April -1,:(1950;, and vior Ja" “further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given prior to the expiration date of the 
agreement. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G. July 1947 p. 
739 and April 1947, p. 542) with the follow- 
ing changes—Hours are reduced from 48 to 
44 per week; paid holidays are increased to 
8 from 6; wage rates are increased by 10 
cents per hour for all hourly and production 
workers under the agreement effective April 
1, 1949. Vacation with pay: 
one year of continuous service with the com- 
pany receive one week and under the current 
agreement ‘‘an additional one day of vacation 
with pay will be granted for each additional 
year of continuous service up to three addi- 
tional years.” The provisions for an addi- 
tional week’s vacation with pay to employees 
who have completed 5 full years’ continuous 
service and 2 additional weeks’ vacation with 
pay to employees with 25 years’ continuous 
service remain in effect as formerly. 


CoLLINGWoop, MIDLAND’ AND PorT ARTHUR, 
ONT.—THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS, 
LIMITED, MIDLAND |SHIPYARDS LIMITED 
AND Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION oF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS 4, 9 AND 11 
RESPECTIVELY OF THE ONTARIO FEDERA- 
TION OF SHIPYARD WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1949, to Feb. 28, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Union shop: all employees now members of 
the union shall, as a condition of employment, 
remain members in good standing for the 
duration of the agreement. All present em- 
ployees not members of the union shall be- 
come members 30 days after the adoption of 
the agreement. All new employees shall be- 
come members on the completion of 30 days’ 
service with the company. Check-off: the 
company agrees to check-off union dues from 
the wages of each employee covered by the 
ager eement and to remit same monthly to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday and 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime at time and one-half for time 
worked in excess of the standard hours and 
for any work performed on 2 of the 9 speci- 
fied holidays. Double time will be paid for 
any work performed on 4 specified holidays. 
Three holidays shall be paid holidays for em- 
ployees with 90 days’ seniority provided they 
work their regular full shifts immediately 
preceding and following the holiday. Vaca- 
tion with pay: one week to employees with 
one year’s service with the company, 2 weeks 
to employees with 5 or more years’ service. 
A night shift bonus of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid for all time worked on the night 
shifts. Dirty work: time and one- -quarter 
shall be paid to employees engaged in work 
such as cleaning and repairing dirty boilers, 
working in dirty engine room bilges or cr ank 
cases or any work, classed as “dirty work.” 
A “tool allowance” to all mechanics supply- 
ing $100 worth of their own tools, to be used 
on their jobs, of 2 cents per hour in addition 
to their regular “hourly rate shall be paid. 
A group insurance plan is included whereby 
the employees assume 75 per cent of the total 
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employees with ° 


cost of accident, sickness, hospital and sur- 
gical fee benefits, while the company shall be 
responsible for their share of life insurance 
and 25 per cent of accident and sickness costs 
and also the total costs of administration 
during the life of the agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(higher figure or range in each case applies 
to Port Arthur), assemblers, erectors, plate 
hoopers, cementers, machine operators, rivet 
heaters, 94 and 98 cents; boiler cleaners or 
sealers, bolters up (hand or machine), cupola 
tenders 88 and 93 cents; blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, carpenter-shipwright and wood 
eaulker, chippers and caulkers, engine fitters, 
electricians, flanging press operators, machin- 
ists, millwrights, moulders and coremakers, 
platers, rivetters, sheet metal workers, $1.10 
and $1.15; fireman-boiler operators and 
boilermen, machine cleaners-oilers, greasers, 
steel handlers, steel stockmen, 83 and 87 
cents; crane operators, 88 cents—$1.10 and 93 
cents—$1.15; chippers (only), drillers, rivet 
holders on, riggers, 99 cents and $1.04; tool- 
makers, pattern makers $1.10-$1.32 and $1.15- 
$1.36; labourers 72 and 78 cents; apprentices 
starting rate is 53 and 56 cents increased to 
58 and 63 cents after 6 months, to 65 and 
69 cents after one year and so on to $1.02 
and $1.06 after 42 months and to journey- 
men’s rate after 4 years. Leading hands 
(supervising 5 or more workers) receive 6 
and 5 cents respectively extra per hour and 
Lae (supervising 15 or more persons) 
11 and 10 cents extra per hour respectively. 

Provision is made for group insurance, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Construction 


TORONTO, ONT.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS SEC- 
TION OF THE TORONTO BUILDERS Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
TORONTO AND DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1949, 
to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. Only members of the 
union shall be employed during the term of 
the agreement. The union shall give prefer- 
ence in supplying men to the members of the 
Exchange party to the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of the regular hours and at double time for 
all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Vacation pay is at the rate of 
4 per cent of wages, but it is understood that 
only one week’s vacation will be taken. 


Minimum rate of wages for journeymen 
carpenters at $1.50 per hour until June 13, 
1949, and $1.60 per hour thereafter, time 
and one-seventh will be paid for work on 
the second and third shifts when such shifts 
are worked. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and a joint arbitration committee. 


TORONTO, ONT.—VARIOUS PAINTING, DECORAT- 
ING AND PAPERHANGING FIRMS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, TORONTO 
AND DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 14, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The firms 
and the union agree to co-operate to main- 
tain a closed shop, the firms to employ only 


qualified union members and to hire, when 
extra journeymen needed, from the unem- 
ployed lists of the union. Non-union men 
taken on to report to the local union and 
receive working permit before starting work. 
Check-off will be made if the firm and employ- 
ees voluntarily agree. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work performed between the 
hours of 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. weekdays and on 
Saturdays until 5 p.m.; double time for work 
after 5 p.m. Saturdays, 8 p.m. weekdays and 
for all work on Sundays and 7 specified holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on Labour 
Day. The employers agree to pay 4 per cent 
vacation pay. 

Basie minimum wage rates: $1.35 per hour 
for paperhangers, decorators, spray and 
brushmen, swingstage and glaziers. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and for settling disputes. 


KITCHENER AND WATERLOO, ONT.—CERTAIN 
CONTRACTORS AND Hop CARRIERS, BUILD- 
ING AND COMMON LABOURERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, Loca. 1081. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to April 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year unless notice of a_ proposed 
change is given in writing by either party 
before December 31. 

All employees covered by this agreement 
shall be members of the union and remain in 
good standing during the life of this agree- 
ment; all new employees shall become mem- 
bers within 14 days of the date of their 
employment. 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday through Friday 
a 45-hour week; no work Saturday, except 
where conditions make it necessary to pro- 
vide a 45-hour work week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of the regular working day and 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 speci- 
fied holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: 90 cents per hour. 
When more than one working shift is re- 
quired, the second and third shifts will be 
paid 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work, and no 
workman is to be allowed to work more than 
one shift in 24 hours. Young men hired 
under the age of 18 years and men retained 
over the age of 65 shall not be subject to the 
above wage rate, but shall contribute to the 
union by paying a nominal fee each month. 
Vacation pay will be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of earnings. Provision is made for 
grievance procedure. 


Lonpon, OntT.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF 
MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS OF CANADA (ONTARIO BRANCH) 
LONDON AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE PLUMBING AND PIPEFITTING INDUS- 
TRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
LocAL 593. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 26, 
1949, to May 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. Em- 
ployers shall give preference in employment 
to union members or men willing and eligible 
to become members within 30 days. Union 
members agree to give preference to such 
shops as are parties to this agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, Monday to Fri- 
day; 40 per week. 


Overtime: double time for all work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 
If shift work becomes necessary, a shift 
commencing at 8 a.m. shall work the regular 
8 hours for 8 hours’ pay; a shift commencing 
any time between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. shall 
work 7 hours for 8 hours’ pay; a shift com- 
mencing any time between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
shall work 6 hours for 8 hours’ pay; no 
employee shall work more than one shift in 
any 24-hour period under these conditions. 


Hourly wage rates: for journeymen $1.55; 
for apprentices: lst year 30 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate, 2nd year 40 per cent, 3rd 
year 50 per cent, 4th year 70 per cent and 
5th year 85 per cent. The rate of wages for 
members of the armed forces who have com- 
pleted six months’ training under the veter- 
ans’ rehabilitation scheme, which is equal to 
two years’ apprenticeship training, or those 
who have a two-year rating because of pre- 
vious experience, for the first year shall be 
65 cents per hour, after which the rate of 
wages shall conform to that of the appren- 
tices. Vacations with pay rates shall be 4 
per cent of wages, the same to be additional 
to above hourly rates. Vacation period shall 
be mutually agreed upon between employer 
and employee. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


SauLt Ste. Marie, ONT.—THE GENERAL CoN- 
TRACTORS OF THE CiTy oF SAULT STE. 
MARIE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 446. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
16, 1949, to April 30, 1950, and shall be re- 
newed for a further period of one year unless 
notice is given by either party on or before 
Jan. 15, 1950. The employer agrees to hire 
as carpenters only members of the union so 
long as the union is able to furnish them. 
If after reasonable notice (48 hours) the 
union is unable to do so, the employer may 
obtain journeymen from other sources with 
the understanding that they must join the 
union in 14 days. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 


Overtime: any work done outside regular 
hours shall be paid at time and one-half. 
When work is carried on in two or more 


shifts any shift working outside of the regular 


day shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. The same men shall not work 
on more than one shift in any 24 hours, 
except at overtime rates. Work on Sundays 
and 5 specified holidays to be paid at double 
time. Carpenters will not contract any 
work outside of the regular scheduled hours 
of this agreement. 


Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of earnings, but only one week’s vaca- 
tion will be taken. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.37; foremen over- 
seeing carpentry work to receive at least 15 
cents per hour more; a premium rate of 15 
cents per hour to be paid for certain specified 
hazardous work, including pile driving work. 


Apprentices (improvers) limited to one to 
each three journeymen and to be paid 60 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate for first 
90 days, 65 per cent during balance of first 
year, 80 per cent during second year, 90 per 
cent during third year and 95 per cent during 
fourth year. 
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EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 424. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Union mem- 
bers shall not work for employers who do not 
comply with the working rules as contained 
in the agreement. The employer agrees to 
give preference to members of the union when 
available to perform the work as “licensed 
journeyman” when new help is required. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 


‘Means 


and one-half for work between 5 p.m. and 
10 p.m., weekdays and between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. Saturdays; double time for all work 
on Sundays and 9 specified holidays and any 
general holidays proclaimed by*the Province 
and the Dominion. 


Annual vacation shall be 
with Provincial Regulations. 

Minimum wage rates shall be $1.60 per 
hour for journeymen, foremen $1.75 (10 per 
cent over journeymen rate). Apprentices 
shall be paid in accordance.with the schedule 
of rates provided for in the regulations of 
the Alberta Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and the settling of disputes. 


in accordance 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec* include the cor- 
rection of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of thirteen others . These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
correction of the agreement for the sheet 
metal manufacturing industry at Montreal 
and the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades at Hull and barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of July 30 and the 
amendment of the agreements for the shoe 
industry for the province and for barbers 
and hairdressers at St .-Hyacinthe in the 
issue of August 20. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for hardware store employees at 
Quebec and for barbers and hairdressers at 
Montreal were gazetted July 30, for garage 
employees and for truck drivers at Quebec 
and for building trades at Montreal gazetted 
August 6. Requests for a new agreement 
for building trades at Hull and for amend- 
ments to the agreements for the corrugated 
paper box industry for the province and for 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lavour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzerTe monthly since June, 
1934. 
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building trades at Montreal were gazetted 
August 13. A request for the addition of 
one new party to the agreement for tannery 


- employees for the province was gazetted 


August 20. 


Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, THREE Rivers. 


An Order in Council, dated August 11, and 
gazetted August 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1947, p. 826; Jan.-Feb., 1943s prrol 
Nov., p. 1245, and previous issues). 


Minimum weekly wage rates for journeymen, 
which are increased by $3 per week, are as 
follows: first baker, first pastry-cook $42; 
second baker, second pastry-cook $38 se Unird 
baker and the other journeymen, third 
pastry-cook and the other journeymen $35. 
Apprentices’ minimum wage rates are in- 
creased by $2 per week in second and third 
years. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED Paper Box INDUSTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 11, 
and gazetted August 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; Mar., 
1949, p. 301), by providing that the wage, 
working and apprenticeship conditions of 
employees of the printing trades working in 
establishments in Zone II governed by this 
agreement shall be those determined in the 
agreements relating to the printing trades in 
the district of Quebec (L.G., Feb., 1949, 
p. 178) and to the printing trades in the 
Montreal district (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250, 
Dec., p. 1772; Mar., 1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, 
Dec., p. 1803; May, 1948, p. 486; May, 1949, 
p. 604), or any other agreement which may 
replace them, with the exception of the dura- 
tion of work which shall be a 48-hour week. 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 
DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated August 11, and 
gazetted August 20, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1245). 


Minimum hourly wage rates (female em- 
ployees): the following represent an increase 
of 2 cents per hour—forelady 54 cents, top- 
piece machine operator, covering machine 
operator, staying machine operator, stitcher 
45 cents, hand-fed table gummer, automatic 
glueing machine feeder, operator of any other 
machine not mentioned, packer 43 cents; the 
following represent an increase of 8 cents per 
hour—assembler, stripper, folder 43 cents. 
Minimum rate for ordinary hand worker is 
increased from 41 to 45 cents; the following 
are unchanged—specialized hand worker 50 
cents, Stokes and Smith machine operator, 
Redington machine operator 45 cents. The 
trades of Brightwood feeder and four-corner 
machine feeder are added with a minimum 
rate of 43 cents per hour. Other help not 
classified above receive a minimum of 34 
cents per hour in first 3 months, increased 
to 43 cents after 2 years. 


Minimum hourly wage rates (male employ- 
ees): foreman $1; machinist (foreman) 95 
cents; assistant-foreman 85 cents; scorer 
machinist 78 cents; end piece operator (single 
and double), general helper 67 cents; slitter 
operator, assistant die maker 63 cents; bale 
press operator 61 cents; punch operator, 
cylinder box press feeder, colt press feeder, 
Brightwood feeder, four-corner machine 
feeder 62 cents; cylinder box press operator 
76 cents; colt press operator 72 cents; 
Brightwood operator 74 cents; four-corner 
machine operator, cutter on knife (first 
class), shipper, truck driver 75 cents; cutter 
on knife (second class), circular saw operator 
65 cents; truck driver’s helper 57 cents, 
engineman (fourth class) 70 cents, fireman 
60 cents. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 17 cents per hour). 
Minimum rates for the following are un- 
changed—die maker 87 cents, automatic glue- 
ing machine operator 81 cents. The trade of 
stripper is added with a minimum rate of 
61 cents per hour. Other help not classified 
above are paid a minimum ranging from 43 
cents per hour in first 3 months to 57 cents 
in fourth 3 months. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR IN- 
DUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated Agust 11, and 
gazetted August 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Noy., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67). 


Territorial jurisdiction is now divided into 
2 zones instead of 3, zone I comprising the 
same territory as previously and zone II the 
entire territorial jurisdiction with the excep- 
tion of zone I 


Hours are the same as previously, 49 per 
week for day work and 50 per week for 
night work in zone I, 55 per week for both 
day and night work in zone IT 


_ Minimum wage rates in zone I: the follow- 
ing rates represent an increase of 10 cents 
per hour—toolmaker $1.10, tracer $1, general 
machinist, pattern-maker 90 cents, lathe, 
shaper, etc. operator, marine mechanic, fitting 
mechanic, boilermaker, tinsmith, pipe 


mechanic 85 cents, joiner in a mechanical 
engineering shop, blacksmith, cutter (oxy- 
acetylene, electricity) 80 cents, storeman 75 
cents; the following represent an increase of 
5 cents per hour—machine operator (first 
year) 65 cents, (second year) 70 cents, (third 
year) 75 cents, helper 65 cents, labourer 60 
cents. Minimum rate for welder was in- 
creased from 75 to 90 cents, for truck driver 
from 62 to 70 cents. Minimum rate for 
assembler was unchanged at 55 cents in first 
year, increased from 60 to 62 cents for second 
year, increased from 65 to 68 cents for third 
year and increased from 70 to 75 cents for 
fourth year. Minimum wage rates for zone 
Il were unchanged with the exception of 
general welder, whose rate was increased by 
5 cents to 75 cents per hour. The following 
trades were added to the wage scale—welder 
(electricity, acetylene) at 85 cents per hour 
in zone I, 70 cents in zone II, body worker 
at 80 cents in zone I and 70 cents in zone II. 
Apprentices (all trades) receive a minimum 
of 34 cents in first year, 40 cents in second 
year, 50 cents in third year and 60 cents in 
fourth year in zone I, and 30 cents in first 
year, 36 cents in second year, 44 cents in 
third year and 54 cents in fourth year in 
zone II. 


Construction 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR IN- 
DUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above, under “Metal Products.” 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 3, and 
gazetted August 13, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p..988, Sept., p. 1115), in 
so far as the territorial jurisdiction is con- 
cerned, by the addition of the town of Mont 
Joli to the territory comprised in zone III. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 3, and 
gazetted August 13, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; May, 1948, 
p. 488, and previous issues, by providing that 
employees working on the construction and 
repair of streets, sewers and public utility 
installations, which for various reasons are 
seasonal in character, shall work a 48-hour 
week without daily limitation, with overtime 
being paid only after 55 hours per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour in both zones, with the 
following exceptions: caulker and joint 
pointer in zone II whose rate remains at 75 
cents per hour, junior journeyman pipe 
mechanic, plumber and steamfitter in zone 1) 
whose rate is increased by 10 cents to 75 
cents per hour, sprinkler fitter whose rate 1s 
decreased by 5 cents to $1.15 per hour in 
both zones, and ground crew man (electric 
and telephone line construction and main- 
tenance) whose rate 1s increased by 10 cents 
to 70 cents per hour. The trade of orna- 
mental iron worker is now added in zone II 
with minimum hourly rates of 80 cents for 
erector and 65 cents’ for helper. An addi- 
tional 15 cents per hour shall be paid for al 
work done at a height of 55 feet, in steeples, 
towers, outside water reservoirs or grain 
elevators. Apprentices’ minimum hourly wage 
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rates are also increased by 5 cents per hour, 
with the exception of second and third year 
apprentices in zone II whose hourly rates re- 
main at 45 and 50 cents, respectively. Mini- 
mum weekly wage rates for maintenance men 
in zone I are increased from $32 to $35 for 
skilled workers and from $26 to $30 for 
labourers; in zone II from $25 to $32 for 
skilled workers and from $20 to $26 for 
labourers. 


Cost of living index: all wage rates men- 
tioned in this agreement shall change accord- 
ing to the federal cost of living index, taking 
the 160 mark as increase basis and the 150 
mark as decrease basis. Readjustment will 
take place every 3 months, if necessary from 
May 1, 1949. For every 5 points above the 
160 mark or for every 5 points below the 
150 mark, hourly rates shall be increased or 
eae as the case may be, by 5 cents per 
10ur. 


PLUMBERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 11, and 
gazetted August 20, amends the. previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 


in the Quebec Official Gazette of May 21, 


1949. Present amendment increases the mini- 
mum wage rate for senior journeyman 
plumber, steamfitter (hot water or steam) in 
zone I by 10 cents to $1.55 per hour. 


Trade 


RETAIL Foop Stores, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 20, and 
gazetted July 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1947, p. 826; Oct., 1948, p. 1128, and previous 
issues). Another amendment to this agree- 
ment was published in the Quebee Official 
Gazette of December 24, 1948. 


_Overtime is remunerated at the rate of 
single time up to 56 hours, thereafter time 
and one-half the actual rates paid. 


Minimum wage rates: meat department— 
class A $39 per week for males and $31.27 
for females in zone I, $25 in zone II; class 
B $33 for males, $27.85 for females in zone I 
and $20 in zone II; class C $27 for males, 
$21.85 for females in zone I and $16.50 in 
zone II; class D $17 for both males and 
females in zone I and $14.50 in zone IT; 
grocery department—$3 per week less than 
the above rates for classes A, B and C and 
50 cents per week less than the rates for 
class D in zone I, while in zone ITI the rates 
are the same as shown above for the meat 
department. The hourly rate of an employee 


working from 30 to 40 hours per week shall 
be increased by 25 per cent. 


Vacation: employees with 7 years’ continu- 
ous service are entitled to an additional 
vacation of 7 non-consecutive days with pay 
per year. 


Service 
Professional Establishments 


HOSPITAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated July 20, and 
gazetted July 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1944, 
p. 1369; Sept., 1946, p. 1254; Jan., 1947, p. 
12573 >Are 1948, p87 4y4 

“Le Syndicat des Employés de Commu- 
nautés religieuses de Riviére-du-Loup” and 
“Le Syndicat national catholique des Em- 
ployés d’Hépitaux de Shawinigan Falls Ine.” 
are added as co-contracting parties. 


Hours for orderlies or patient attendants, 
certified orderlies and orderlies with diplomas 
are reduced from an average of 60 hours per 
week to an average week of 57 hours dis- 
tributed on a 3-week period in the general 
hospitals of class A-1, L’Hd6tel-Dieu of Quebec 
and mental hospitals. As of September 1, 
1949, these provisions will be extended to 
include hospital classes A-2, A-3 and sani- 
toriums. As of this same date, in hospitals 
of class A-l, L’Hétel-Dieu of Quebec and 
mental hospitals the hours for these same 
employees will be again reduced to an average 
of 54 hours per week distributed on a 3-week 
period. 

Minimum wage rates are increased as fol- 
lows: regular nurses $4 per week for first 
year’s service, $6 per week for those with 
more than one year’s service; chief stationary 
enginemen by $4 per week; enginemen, skilled 
machinery worker and firemen by 6 cents per 
hour; cooks, bakers, butchers, launderers, 
shoemakers by $3 per week; motor vehicle 
drivers (after six months’ service) by $1 to 
$3 per week; orderlies and patient attendants 
(male) by $3 per week (by $2 for uncertifi- 
cated orderlies in first six months’ service) ; 
skilled construction tradesmen and labourers 
in districts where maintenance men are not 
covered by another decree, an increase of $3 
per week; other male employees an increase 
of $3 per week; for regular female employees 
(other than nurses) wage rates are un- 
changed in some cases and increased by $1 
per week in others. 


Vacation: if an employee with a minimum 
of 6 months’ service leaves or is discharged 
before his vacation he shall be paid the 
equivalent of vacation earned. 





(Continued from page 1231) 
avoid measures likely to restrict interna- 
tional trade. The Secretary-General was 
instructed to appoint a group of experts 
who “would prepare a report on national 
and international measures required to 
achieve and maintain full employment: The 
Secretary-General also was requested to 
publish, on a current basis, brief, up-to- 
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date reports on measures taken in various 
countries to maintain high levels of 
employment.” 

At the proposal of the Council, there 
has been placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations at — 
its fourth regular session, opening at Lake 
Success on September 20, the item “Action 
to achieve or maintain full employment and 
economic stability.” 


industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario 
and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition to 
those summarized below ,a new schedule 
for the barbering industry in the Essex 
County Zone published in The Ontario 
Gazette of July 30. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, KINGSTON. 


An order in Council, dated July 8, and 
gazetted July 23, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers at 
Kingston, to be in effect from August 2, 1949, 
to August 11, 1950. 


This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., April, 1948, p. 336), 
with the following exceptions:— 


Overtime is payable at double time, except 
for the first half-hour immediately following 
the regular working-day which is payable at 
time and one-half. No work to be performed 
on Saturday, Sunday or 6 specified holidays, 
except in cases of extreme necessity after 
obtaining a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee, in which case double time will be 
paid. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.15 
to $1.35 per hour. 


CARPENTERS, Fort FRANCES. 


An Order in Council, dated July 8, and 
gazetted July 23, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Fort 
Frances, to be in effect from August 2, 1949, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
with double time on Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. Work performed at night which 
cannot reasonably be performed during the 
regular working periods is payable at straight 
time for the first 8 hours only. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.20 per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a special lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


ALBERTA 
Construction 


CARPENTERS, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated May 23, and 
gazetted June 15, amends the schedule pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Feb. 1947, p. 189), by 
increasing the minimum wage rate for 
journeymen from $1.10 to $1.40 per hour and 
for carpenters in charge of work from $1.20 
to $1.50 per hour. 


-In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba-— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specifieed) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives cf 
employers and employees. This conference iS sor 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and_ sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given in the 
Lasour Ganprrp, December 1948, page 1422. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION; GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the differ- 
ent classifications of workmen required in 
the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerts for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During July 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of July the Department 
of Labour prepared 189 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 96 con- 
struction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments.  Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and employ- 
ees in the district or by changes in prevail- 
ing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No, of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corpora tionsaees ee 5,378 $6,314,304.05 
Post™ Oflices haan 18 103,599.70 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia has increased the number of industrial 
diseases for which Workmen’s Compensation may be paid. 
Safety requirements were laid down for mines in Quebec 
similar to those of several other provinces. 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has revised the schedule of 
industrial diseases for which compensation 
is payable, making certain additions and 
revisions to those diseases which have been 
added by regulation. 

In Manitoba, new public health regula- 
tions were issued for the Sanitary control 
and supervision of bottling plants. 

Under the Quebec Mining Act, new 
requirements have been laid down for the 
protection of workmen against fires and 
explosions in mines and: the safety provi- 
sions for hoists have been made more 
stringent. 

In Saskatchewan, the regulations for 1950 
under the Hospitalization Act have been 
made, and apprentices in electrical trades, 
as in other designated trades, must be paid 
a& percentage of the journeyman’s rate, 
increasing with each year of apprenticeship, 
instead of specific minimum hourly rates. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Within 15 days after receiving a written 
demand from the Hospital Insurance Com- 
missioner, an employer is required to 
furnish the Commissioner with a list of the 
names and addresses of his employees and 
their dependants, together with any addi- 
tional information required concerning the 
registration of employees or the collection 
of their hospital premiums. This regula- 
tion was made on August 9 and gazetted 
August 25. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Extensions in the period within which 
split shifts may be worked are permitted by 
three Orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations, the first two made on July 18, 
gazetted July 21 and the third on July 29, 
gazetted August 11. 

By Order No. 36, the hours within which 
hostlers in the logging industry may work 
on a split shift have been extended to 16 
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iminediately following commencement of 
work, instead of the 12-hour limit set by 
the Act. Similarly, by Order No. 36A the 
working hours of the donkey-engine fireman 
employed on a split shift at the Gordon 
River Camp of Western Forest Industries 
Limited, Vancouver, may be confined 
within a 13-hour period. 

The exemption under which working 
hours of bartenders, waiters and_ utility 
men working on a split shift in premises 
licensed to sell beer are confined to 13, 
instead of 12, is extended up to and includ- 
ing June 30, 1950, by Order 34D. A 
previous Order permitted this exemption to 
July 31, 1949 (L.G., Aug., 1949, p. 1003). 


British Columbia 
Workmen's Compensation Act 


The industrial diseases which from time 
to time have been added by regulation of 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to those originally declared 
industrial diseases in the Act have been 
revised by two Orders, one made on 
July 18 and gazetted July 21, and the other 
made on August 5 and gazetted August 11. 
The schedule is effective from August i 
1949. ‘The diseases made compensatable by 
Statute are unchanged. These are not 
listed in the revised schedule. 


In the revision, besides the addition of 
new classes, various changes were made, 
some of which are not noted below. 
Descriptions of the diseases and processes 
left substantially the same as before are 
not dealt with. In some instances, a 
broadening of the classes of processes or 
industries in which an industrial disease 
may be contracted is noted.. Where it was 
appropriate the Board combined classes of 
diseases added at different times, and in 
other instances a _ general group was 
subdivided. 


Fifteen new classes of industrial diseases 
are added to the schedule: (1) asbestosis, 
caused by exposure to asbestos fibre; 
(2) circulatory disturbances of the extrem- 
ities due to muscular effort at low 


temperatures or handling cold materials; 


(3) conjunctivitis caused by continuous. 


exposure to the dust from spices; (4) con- 
junctivitis caused by exposure to dust, heat, 
gases, fumes, vapours, mists or smoke; 
(5) dermatitis due to the use of dyes, inks 
and pigments; (6) dermatitis caused by 
contact with cloth, jute, hemp or dirty 
linen, rags or sacks; (7) dermatitis caused 
by any allergic reaction to drugs such as 
penicillin, streptomycin and metaphen; 
(8) heat exhaustion; (9) metal-fume fever 
contracted from welding on galvanized 
material or where there is exposure to 
the oxides of zinc, manganese, cadmium, 
chromium or copper; (10) poisoning by 
carbon bisulphide; (11) poisoning by 
formaldehyde and its preparations; (12) 
poisoning by nitrous fumes; (138) pulmonary 
and respiratory irritation contracted from 
exposure to vapours, mists or dust; (14) 
rhinitis caused by contact with allergens or 
chemical vapours or dust; (15) undulant 
fever contracted in any process where there 
is contact with animals, carcasses or animal 
by-products. 

Diseases formerly described as poisoning 
by cedar, hemlock, spruce or alder occur- 
ring in lumbering, manufacturing or other 
industries involving the handling of these 
woods, dermatitis arising from contact with 
cedar-bark fluff or paleo wool, and derma- 
titis In any process which produces teak 
or mahogany dust have been replaced by 
dermatitis caused by direct contact with 
any of these woods. Palco wool is omitted. 

The following additions were made in the 
list of substances or processes from which 
employees are liable to contract dermatitis: 
salts, solvents, disinfectants, asphalt, creo- 
sote, coal-tar products, lime, nickel and its 
compounds, rubber, leather, plastics, paper 
or the dust therefrom, silica or silicates, and 
the picking of fruit and vegetables (as well 
as the canning or packing, as before). 

Dermatitis in any process involving con- 
tact with sulphur or sulphur gases replaces 
‘Gnflammation or ulceration of the skin or 
mucous membrane by sulphur or sulphur 
gases In mining.” 

Dermatitis formerly described as occur- 
ring in “any process or industry involving 
contaet with cutting oil, in machine work, 
or any process or industry involving contact 
with an oil containing such irritating pre- 
servatives as alcohol, formaldehyde, phenol 
or phenol derivatives,’ now reads “derma- 
titis in any process involving the use of or 
direct contact with cutting oils or petroleum 
products.” 

What was formerly described as “bron- 
chial asthma”, is now “asthma and respir- 


atory irritation”, and the description of the. 


process in which it arises is widened to 


cover organic or fibrous dusts produced 
in handling grain, fur, feathers, cedar, 
mahogany, wool, rock-wool, asbestos and 
wood. 

The class of disease formerly enumerated 
as conjunctivitis, bronchitis, tracheitis, 
pulmonary oedema or gastric irritation 
caused by contact with welding gases and 
fumes has been divided into. three groups, 
omitting tracheitis. These diseases are 
described as being caused by any process 
employing oxyacetylene gas or electric are 
for cutting and welding. 

“Beat hand” (subcutaneous cellulitis) and 
“beat elbow” (acute bursitis) are now to be 
compensated if contracted in any occupa- 
tion or industry where there is repeated 
pressure on the hand or elbow, rather than 
in the mining industry only, as formerly, 

Pneumoconiosis is compensated when it 
occurs in certain specified industries, namely 
—monument lettering and setting, stone 
dressing and cutting, sand-blasting, reduc- 
tion and smelting of ores, manufacture of 
alabastine, lime, and gypsum _ products, 
sewer construction, road-construction, 
quarrying or tunneling, grinding or polish- 
ing of stone or metal castings, and also in 
any process in a foundry or other manu- 
facturing operation where there is exposure 
to pneumoconilosis-producing dust. 

Tooth erosion and ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat, 
two classes of diseases formerly described 
as occurring in any process of zinc refining, 
are now compensatable if they occur in 
“any industry where there is exposure to 
acid fumes or mist.” 

Poisoning from exposure to. carbon 
dioxide gases and carbon dioxide poisoning 
by coke fumes are omitted. 

Private hospitals under the Act are added 
to hospitals, sanatoria and clinics as places 
of employment where pulmonary tuber- 
culosis may be contracted from contact with 
“tubercular infection or tubular infected 
material.” Clinics were formerly limited to 
venereal disease control clinics. The indus- 
tries which cause vascular disturbances is 
the extremities (no longer limited to 
“upper” extremities of the body) now in- 
clude “any process where there is continuous 
vibration of machine or power-tools,” in- 
stead of being restricted to construction, 
mining and quarrying, as formerly. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


More detailed and stringent regulations 
(35/49) governing the sanitary control of 
plants in which non-alcoholic beverages are 
bottled were filed on August 5 and gazetted 
August 13. The previous regulations are 
rescinded. The regulations cover permits 
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and licences; working conditions, including 
cleanliness of rooms, lighting, ventilation 
and washing facilities; types of rooms and 
equipment required; and cleanliness of 
employees. It is forbidden to sell or store 
any beverage or ingredients used in the 
making of a beverage which have not been 
manufactured, handled and packaged in 
accordance with the regulations. 

Responsibility for supervision of bottling 
plants and for seeing that the requirements 
of the regulations are being met rests with 
the Medical Officer of Health in each muni- 
cipality. The Medical Officer of Health or 
an inspector may take samples of water, 
beverages, and any product used in the 
manufacture of beverages for chemical or 
bacteriological examination and analysis, 
and may hold or cause to be destroyed any 
beverage, product or equipment found in 
or procured from plants in which the regu- 
lations have not been complied with. 

A permit must be obtained from the 
Minister of Health before a bottling plant 
may be operated. The Minister may 
suspend or cancel the permit for any con- 
travention of the regulations. A _ licence 
from the Medical Officer of Health of the 
municipality may also be required. The 
site of the plant must be approved by the 
Medical Officer of Health and the plans 
and specifications for new plants must be 
submitted to him and approved by the 
Minister. 

The regulations specify certain types of 
rooms and equipment which must be pro- 
vided in every plant, on or before June 30, 
1954. These include a bottle storage room, 
a syrup room, a bottling room, a stockroom 
and offices. Dressing rooms and lavatory 
facilities which do not open directly into 
a room in which beverages are manufac- 
tured or stored must be provided for both 
men and women. 

All equipment including pipes, spouts, 
storage vats and machinery used in the 
manufacture and bottling of beverages must 
always be kept scrupulously clean and 
cleansed in an approved manner before each 
day’s run. Minimum standards of sanita- 
tion are laid down for water, containers, 
syrups, crowns and filling of bottles and 
machine and hand washing of bottles. The 
use of metal-lined containers or pipe lines 
is prohibited. 

As regards working conditions, all rooms 
of the plant and the premises surrounding 
the plant must be maintained in a sanitary 
condition. In the rooms of the plant where 
syrups are prepared and bottles are washed 
and filled, all floors must be smooth and 
impervious to moisture and there must be 
a sufficient number of drains to ensure 
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proper removal of liquid wastes. Walls and 
ceilings must have a smooth surface, be 
kept clean and be painted periodically with 
a good quality gloss paint. Adequate 
natural or artificial light and _ suitable 
ventilation to free the air from offensive 
odours and dust must be maintained in all 
rooms. The plant must be _ properly 
screened and protected against insects and 
flies. Hand washing facilities with hot and 
cold running water, soap and disposable 
towels must be provided in or immediately 
adjacent to the. bottling room and the 
syrup room. 

Regarding the personal cleanliness of 
employees, persons engaged in work which 
brings them in contact with the ingredients 
or containers of soft drinks must be free 
from a communicable disease, must wear 
clean, washable clothes, must observe clean- 
liness in their habits, and be supplied with 
the dressing rooms and other facilities 
required by the Factories Act. 


Manitoba Vacations 
With Pay Act 


Regulations (32/49) were gazetted on 
July 2, setting out the procedure by which 
construction workers in Greater Winnipeg 
might, on presentation of stamp books at 
any branch of a chartered bank, receive the 
cash value of their vacation pay stamps. 

A 1948 amendment to the Act provided 
for vacation pay credits for construction 
workers in Greater Winnipeg equivalent to 
two per cent of the wages earned in each 
pay period. The Act stated that stamps 
were to be cashed after June 30 of each 
year but left the method of cashing them 
to be prescribed by regulation. 

The money realized from the sale of 
vacation stamps is deposited by the Min- 
ister in a chartered bank at Winnipeg to 
be held in trust for the purpose of cashing 
stamp books. 

The bank must verify that the person 
presenting the book is the person to whom 
it was issued and see that the correct total 
amount of uncancelled stamps is entered in 
the redemption receipt in the book. After 
payment has been made, the bank must 
cancel by rubber stamp all uncancelled 
stamps remaining in the book. An admin- 
istrative charge of 25 cents may be 
collected by the bank from the holder of 
each book. Each bank which has cashed 
vacation stamps must complete a daily 
detailed statement of the books it has 
cashed. 


Nova Scotia 
Liquor Control Act 


Revised regulations made on July 29, 
gazetted August 10, which rescind previous 
regulations made by the Nova Scotia 
Liquor Commission, continue to prohibit 
the employment of minors and women in 
taverns during the hours of sale. 

Each person employed in a_ licensed 
tavern or hotel tavern is required to hold 
a waiter’s licence. To obtain such licence, 
an applicant must be a British subject or 
Canadian citizen of good character, and 
must furnish a medical certificate certifying 
that he is free from any communicable 
disease. Licences are renewed each year, 
and on each renewal a new medical certifi- 
cate is required. 


Ontario 
Old Age Pensions Act 


The regulations which permitted a cost- 
of-living bonus to be paid to old age 
pensioners have been revoked by O. Reg. 
149/49, made on August 11, gazetted 
August 27. These regulations provided for 
a bonus equal to 8:33 per cent of the 
amount of the pension for which a pen- 
sioner was eligible (L.G., Aug., 1949, 
p. 1004). 

Under the Dominion-Provincial scheme 
for old age pensions, the Dominion pays 
75 per cent of the basic monthly pension, 
the Province contributing the remaining 25 
per cent, together with administrative costs. 
By an amendment to the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act, effective from May 1, 
the basic monthly pension was increased 
from $30 to $40. 


Quebec Mining Act 


Amendments have been made to the 
regulations for the safety and health of 
workers in mines (L.G., 1940, p. 22) by an 
Order in Council (No. 716) made on July 7, 
gazetted July 30. New sections were added 
dealing with the protection of workmen 
from the dangers of fire and explosion and 
additions and revisions were made to the 
sections dealing with hoisting operations. 


For the prevention of fire and explosions 
all underground rooms must be so located, 
constructed and maintained as to reduce fire 
hazards to a minimum. Fires may not be 
built underground unless authorization and 
suitable instructions have been obtained 
from the operator and necessary fire- 
fighting equipment has been placed close at 
hand. A sufficient number of fire doors 
must be installed underground to cut off 
the shaft from the mine workings. In cases 


where mine entrances may be endangerea 
by fire caused by the use of acetylene, 
kerosene, gasoline or other torches in 
underground workings, suitable measures for 
fire protection must be adopted and rigidly 
adhered to by the operator. 

Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
provided and maintained by the operator 
in all buildings, including head-frames, 
where a fire may endanger the lives of 
workmen and at all underground crushers, 
shaft and winze stations, pump stations, 
tipples and underground electrical installa- 
tions. A thorough monthly inspection of 
all fire-fighting equipment must be made by 
a properly authorized person who must 
report in writing to the manager on the 
conditions found. 


Fire hazard areas marked by suitable 
signs may be designated by the Inspector. 
Smoking and the use of open-flame lamps, 


_matches, etc., are forbidden in these areas 


except with permission of the Inspector. 

Gas masks or other self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus approved by the Inspector of 
Mines must be provided for every under- 
ground hoist room. 

Regarding precautions against explosions, 
explosives in excess of the amount required 
for 48 hours must not be stored under- 
ground. Fuses must be lighted by means 
of a suitably timed spitting device except 
where blasts are fired by electricity and 
where more than one explosive charge is 
to be fired. Apparatus approved by the 
Inspector for the introduction into the 
mine workings of warning gas must be kept 
ready for instant use to warn workmen 
underground in every mine worked from 
shafts or adits producing over 100 tons of 
ore per day and in any other mines 
designated by the Inspector. 

Regarding hoists, a new provision pro- 
hibits the use of an underground hoist for 
raising or lowering persons unless it is 
installed at least 10 feet from a winze or 
shaft. Other new sections deal with tests 
to be made on the hoist brakes, on new 
hoists and on overwind devices, inspection 
when objects fall down the shaft and 
special precautions necessary for double- 
drum hoists. Also dealt with are the 
location of the signalling device in shaft 
sinking and the auxiliary overwind in elec- 
tric hoists. 

At every shaft or winze hoist a Hoist- 
man’s Log Book must be kept, and entries 
made regarding the working condition of 
the hoist, all safety devices, the signalling 
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apparatus, all overwind and underwind 
devices installed on the hoist, and also 
regarding all abnormal circumstances in 
connection with the operation of the hoist, 
all trial trips made after any shut-down of 
over three hours, and any special instruc- 
tions received involving safety. 

No office, storage room, repair shop or 
any other construction is permitted within 
a shaft house, without the Inspector’s 
written permission. The section dealing 
with electric hoists now covers all such 
hoists instead of being limited to those 
fitted with mechanically operated brakes, as 
was previously the case. 

When hoisting has been suspended for 
repairs or any other purpose for more than 
two hours (previously eight), no person may 
be raised or lowered until the cage or skip 
has made one complete trip up and down 
the working portion of the shaft and the 
trip must now be recorded in the Hoist- 
man’s Log Book. 

The regulations regarding safety of ropes 
and rope testing have been tightened. 
Copies of records made in the rope record 
book must now be forwarded in duplicate 
to the Minister of Mines. 

The stipulation forbidding the installation 
and operation of internal combustion 
engines underground in any mine has been 
amended to allow the use of Diesel loco- 
motives designed for underground use on 
the approval of the Inspector, provided 
specified safety conditions are observed by 
the operator. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 
Electrical Trades 


Instead of the former specific minimum 
rates of wages set for apprentices in the 
electrical trade, an Order in Council (O.C. 
1360/49) made on July 15, gazetted July 22, 
requires apprentices to be paid certain 
percentages of a journeyman’s rate. For 
the first year an apprentice will receive 45 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate of pay 
with a minimum of 65 cents per hour, during 
the second year 55 per cent, for the third 
year 65 per cent and for the fourth year 
85 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. 

The former minima were 50 cents an hour 
for the first year, 57 cents for the second, 
65 cents for the third and 80 cents for the 
fourth. 

The new regulations take effect from 
August 1. 
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Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Regulations issued under the Saskat- 
chewan Hospitalization Act, 1948, approved 
by Order in Council (O.C. 1484/49) on 
August 5, gazetted August 12, govern tax 
collections for the year 1950 and provide 
for benefits commencing January 1. The 
regulations are similar to those issued for 
1949 (L.G., 1948, p. 1440). 

The principal changes were made as a 
result of a 1949 amendment to the Act 
which limited the dependants who may 
be included, along with the father and 
mother, in the family maximum tax. of $30 
per year to children under 18 years, 
children over 18 who are dependent because 
of physical or mental infirmity and children 
between 18 and 21 who are attending a 
secondary school, university or an approved 
school of nursing. Previously, all depen- 
dants under 21 were included. The regu- 
lations provide that, with the exceptions 
noted above, dependants between 18 and 21 
years must now pay the adult fee of $10. 
The tax payable by or on behalf of all 
those under 18, rather than under 21, as 
before, is $5. 

Indians who become enfranchised within 
the meaning of the Indian Act, and persons 
who cease to be entitled to general hospital 
services from the Government of Canada 
may, on payment of a pro rata tax of 84 
cents a month for adults and 42 cents for 
dependants under 18, become entitled to 
benefits under the Act. 

Certain other changes were made, chiefly 
of an administrative nature. 


Saskatchewan Liquor Act 


New regulations governing the sale of 
liquor, made on July 29, and gazetted 
August 5, replace the former regulations. 
The Act prohibits the employment of any 
person under 21 or of any female in 
licensed premises, and the new regulations 
forbid, as previously, the employment of 
persons under 21 in selling, handling or 
serving beer upon canteen premises. 

As before, the regulations require the 
holder of a hotel licence to keep a register 
of all employees engaged in the serving of 
beer, to furnish the Liquor Board with a 
similar list, and to inform the Board of 
any changes of staff as they occur. Persons 
employed in connection with the sale or 
serving of beer on licensed premises may 
not accept any gratuities or tips, nor may 
they be paid by the licensee any commis- 
sion based upon the sale of beer. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


‘Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the benefit of the doubt must 
be given to the claimant where conflicting 
evidence is produced; misconduct must be 
conclusively proven.—CU-B 405 (Novem- 
ber 8, 1948). 


MATERIAL Facts OF CASE: 


The claimant had been employed by a 
shipbuilding firm as a plater and on making 
claim for benefit stated that he had lost his 
employment because he had been absent 
from work. The statements of the employer 
and of the claimant in regard to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the alleged 
absenteeism conflicted, but the Insurance 
Officer considered that the claimant had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct and disqualified him for a 
period of six weeks. The claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared together with a representative of 
the union of which he was a member, and. 
the majority of the Court was of the 
opinion that the evidence was too conflict- 
ing to warrant reversing the Insurance 
Officer’s decision. 


The union appealed to the Umpire. 


DEcISION : 


In cases of misconduct, previous deci- 
sions are to the effect that:— 


Where misconduct is given as a cause 
for separation from employment, such 
misconduct must be proved by the 
parties who make the allegations. Mis- 
conduct cannot be assumed, it must be 
conclusively proven before a claimant 
can be disqualified from receipt of 
benefit. 


This principle must apply in the present 
instance. 

In their conclusion, the Court of Referees 
stated :— 

The evidence is very conflicting but 
merare ot the,opimion, Mrs cy 2.4). .<.«<- 
dissenting, that the evidence is too con- 
flicting to override the decision of the 
Insurance Officer; we accordingly dismiss 
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Ge ADDeAIn wlll cee «ass eure dissenting 
and confirm the disqualification imposed 
by the Insurance Officer. 


I agree that the evidence “is very con- 
flicting.” Therefore, in view of the above- 
mentioned principle, the benefit of the doubt 
must be given to the claimant. 

The appeal is maintained. 


Held that a salesman who sells goods 
which are the product of his employer’s 
competitor, without the knowledge and 
consent of his employer, is guilty of 


CU-B 410 (November 8, 





misconduct. 


1948). 


MATERIAL F'Acts oF CASE: 


The claimant had been employed as a 
salesman on a delivery route by a baker 
who sold wrapped bread to his numerous 
customers at a summer resort in the 
summer and unwrapped bread during the 
winter to those few customers who remained. 
Several of the customers preferred to have 
wrapped bread the whole year round and 
the claimant purchased it from another 
bakery and resold it to his employer’s 
customers, at a profit of one cent a loaf. 
He stated when making claim for benefit 
that he had turned in this profit to his 
employer’s wife, which she denied. The 
employer reported that he had been dis- 
charged for cause on account of dishonesty 
and inefficiency. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified the claimant for a period of six 
weeks on the ground that he had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct, and the Court of Referees unani- 
mously reversed this decision. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION : 


I am asked to decide whether the claimant 
has lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

The claimant admits that the sale of 
bread, purchased from another bakery, was 
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done without the consent or knowledge of 
his employer. He should have realized, 
that in selling the product of a competitor 
in trade, he was promoting the interest of 
that competitor to the detriment of his 
employer which, needless to say, is against 
all business ethics. In fact, the employer 
discharged him as soon as he found out 
that he was making such sales. 


For these reasons, the decision of the 
Court of Referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the Insurance Officer is allowed. 

The disqualification of six weeks, under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, imposed by the 
Insurance Officer and lifted by the Court 
of Referees, is reinstated as from the date 
that this decision is communicated to the 
claimant. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


July, 1949* 


According to the monthly report com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a total of 49,586 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit was filed 
in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during July, 1949, 
compared with 53,114 in June, 1949, and 
38,790 in July, 1948. These totals include 
revised claims (that is, reconsiderations of 
existing claims) numbering 6,100 in July, 
1949, 8,331 in June, 1949, and 8,303 in July 
last year. Thus, initial and renewal claims, 
representing largely new cases of unem- 
ployment recorded among insured persons, 
totalled 43,486 in July, 1949, 44,783 in June, 
1949, and 30,487 in July, 1948. 

Figures in parentheses in Tables E-2, E-4 
and E-6 refer to Unemployment Assistance 
in Newfoundland and are not included in 
totals. 

There were 79,902 (56,279 male and 23,623 
female) ordinary claims on the live unem- 
ployment register at the end of July, 1949, 
compared with 80,391 (55,945 male and 
24,446 female) at June 30, 1949, and 48,546 
(31,008 male and 17,538 female) on July 31, 
1948. Ordinary claims are those filed by 
claimants who have separated from their 
former employments. In addition, 14,444 
(11,100 male and 3,344 female) “other” 
claims were on the register at the end of 
July, 1949, as against 14,834 (10,907 male 
and 3,927 female) at the end of June, 1949, 
and 4,477 (3,583 male and 894 female) at 
July 31 last year. “Other” claims are 
largely short-time claims, that is, those 
filed by claimants who have been put on 
short time at their places of employment. 

Claims on the live unemployment register 
at the end of July, 1949, are classified, in 
Table E-2; according to the number of days 
they have been continuously on the register 
since the last initial or renewal claim was 
filed in each case. Some initial claims 
immediately follow the termination of a 
claimant’s benefit year, indicating that the 
claimant’s period of unemployment is 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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continuous during that period. Such initial 


claims are ignored in determining the 
number of days continuously on _ the 
register. Only days of proven unemploy- 


ment are counted, so Sundays, days of 
sickness, disqualification and non-avail- 
ability, as well as the odd day of employ- 
ment, are not included in determining 
the number of days on the register. 

During July, 1949, 48,324 claims were 
disposed of at adjudicating centres, includ- 
ing 215 special requests not granted (that 
is, requests for antedating, extension of the 
two-year period, cancellation of a benefit 
year and payment of benefit at the rate for 
those having a dependent) and 753 referred 
to courts of referees and the umpire for 
further consideration. Of the remainder, in 
which the main consideration was entitle- 
ment to benefit, 36,993 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 10,363 not entitled 
to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit were: “insufficient con- 
tributions while in insurable employment” 
3,245 cases, “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 2,877 cases, “refused an 
offer of work and neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,229 cases, “not capable of and 
not available for work” 773 cases. 

The number of beneficiaries in a month, 
heretofore published as the first column of 
Table E-6 is no longer available due to 
administrative changes in the method of 
recording benefit payments. In its place 
the number of benefit payments (equivalent 
to the number of beneficiaries) in the week 
which includes the third Friday of the 
month is now obtained. During July, 1949, 
28,246 persons commenced the receipt of 
benefit, 1,525,462 benefit days were paid and 
the total amount of benefit paid was 
$3,371,188. Thus, the average amount of 
benefit per compensated day of unemploy- 
ment was $221 compared with $2.22 in 
June and $1.95 in July, 1948. 

For the week of July 9 to 15, a total of 
65,957 beneficiaries were paid $828,934 for 
383,338 compensated unemployed days. The 


average duration of the unemployment 
compensated in that week was, then, 5-8 
days, the average amount of benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $12.57 and the average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.16. 

Table E-4, presents data respecting the 
number of claims filed and their disposi- 
tion. Table E-5 shows chief reasons for non- 
entitlement to benefit; and Table E-6 the 
number of days’ benefit paid and amount 
of benefit paid, by province, for the month 
of July, 1949, with comparative figures for 
July, 1948 and number of beneficiaries, 
days’ benefit paid and amount of benefit 
paid for the week ending with the third 
Friday in the month. 


Explanatory Notes re Certain Tables 


Table E-4—Number of claims filed at 
local offices. An insured person, upon 
becoming unemployed, may register a claim 
for benefit at any local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
local office has no power to refuse a claim 
from any individual nor can the local office 
cancel a claim. The claimant may with- 
draw his claim at any time before it is 
forwarded for adjudication. Claims with- 
drawn are not included in the table and 
claims transferred from one local office to 
another prior to adjudication are included 
in the figures of the receiving office. 

An initial claim is filed by a claimant 
who does not, at the time, have benefit 
rights established. If it is proven that he 
has contributed for at least 180 days in the 
past two years and 60 days since the 
commencement of his immediately preced- 
ing benefit year (if any), that not more 
than half of his contributions during the 
past year have been made at the lowest 
schedule rate, that he has made application 
in the prescribed manner and that he is not 
under 16 years of age, a benefit year is 
established for him. The duration of bene- 
fit authorized depends upon the duration of 
his contributions during the past five years 
and benefit drawn during the immediately 
preceding three years. The daily rate of 
benefit depends upon the daily average of 
the 180 most recent daily contributions paid 
on behalf of the insured person during the 
two years immediately preceding the com- 
mencement day of the benefit year and 
upon whether or not he has a dependent 
within the meaning of the Act. 

When a benefit year is established it 
remains in force until either the benefits 
authorized have been used up or twelve 
months have elapsed _ since it was 
established. 

A renewal claim is filed by a claimant 
who already has a benefit year in existence 
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and who has either become unemployed or 
has failed to report at the local office for 
two consecutive weeks. 

The number of persons on the live 
unemployment register at a certain date, 
then, 1s a measure of the number of cases 
of unemployment recorded by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance administration at that 
date. Ordinary claimants are those who 
have separated from their employment and 
have no job (with the possible exception 
of some small subsidiary employment). at 
the time. Other claimants are “short-time” 
or “casual” claimants. A_ short-time 
claimant is one who has been put on short 
time in the establishment in which he is 
employed. Such persons are not necessarily 
seeking other employment but can claim 
benefit for their days of unemployment 
subject to certain restrictions (see Sec. 
35 (1) (6) of the Act). A casual claimant 
is one whose employment record is such 
that he is classed as a casual worker by the 
local office manager. His claim may 
remain live although he works for short 
periods. 

Odd days of employment that do not 
interfere with the claimant’s regular report 
to the local office do not cause the transfer 
of his unemployment register form to the 
dormant file. 


Table E-4 (second part).—Adjudication 
of claims is carried out by designated 
Insurance Officers attached to certain local 
offices (known as adjudicating centres) and 
at regional insurance offices. In certain 
cases, claims are referred by the Insurance 
Officer to the regional claims division and, 
ultimately, to head office, before a decision 
is rendered. The majority of claims, how- 
ever, are adjudicated by the. Insurance 
Officer located in the local adjudicating 
centres. 


Table E-2—The days recorded in Table 
E-2 are days of proven unemployment 
(whether compensable or not) recorded on 
the unemployment register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed. When 
one benefit year terminates the claimant 
may immediately establish another if, in 
addition to meeting the conditions outlined 
under Table E-4, he proves that at least 
60 days’ contributions have been made in 
his behalf since the establishment of his 
immediately preceding benefit year. In 
such a case, for purposes of Table E-2, the 
last initial claim is ignored in determining 
the duration of the current case of 
unemployment. 

Tf an initial claimant does not qualify 
under one or more of the four basic 
statutory conditions outlined in the discus- 
sion of Table E-4, no benefit year is 
established and the claim is_ declared 
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disallowed. The initial claim is allowed if 
these four conditions are met, but this does 
not necessarily mean that the claimant 1s 
entitled to benefit. Section 27 of the Act 
sets out four conditions which a claimant 
must fulfill before his right to benefit is 
established. These are referred to as con- 
ditions precedent and require that he be: 
(1) unemployed; (2) capable of work; 
(3) available for work; (4) unable to obtain 
suitable employment. 

Further, a claimant may prove the four 
statutory conditions and the conditions 
precedent but still be disqualified for a 
period under one or more of the circum- 
stances calling for disqualification in the 
Act (Sec. 39-44). 

A revised claim represents a re-adjudica- 
tion, for any reason, of a claim that has 
already been adjudicated as an initial or 
renewal claim. For example, a claimant 
may have been receiving benefit for some 
time when he is offered what is considered 
to be an offer of suitable employment. 
Should he reject that offer, his case must 
be considered again and this reconsideration 
constitutes a revised claim. 

Thus, the category “entitled to benefit” 
in Table E-4 represents initial claims in 
which benefit years have been established 
with no disqualification of the claimant, 
renewal claims on the basis of which the 
claimant has not been disqualified and 
revised claims in which no disqualification 
has occurred. “Not entitled to benefit” 
includes initial claims allowed 'where the 
claimant has been disqualified and initial 
claims disallowed (no benefit year estab- 
lished), renewal claims on the basis of which 
the claimant has been disqualified and 
revised claims where the claimant has been 
disqualified or the claim has been dis- 
allowed. Pending claims are, of course, 
those not yet considered. 

Courts of Referees and an Umpire exist 
for the purpose of reviewing cases brought 
to them either by the claimant or the 
Insurance Officer. For purposes of this 
report, cases referred to Courts of Referees 
include only those initiated by claimants. 
In addition the few cases referred by 
claimants to the Umpire (after decision by 
a Court of Referees) are included under this 
heading in the report. 
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Table E-6—The material in the first 
three columns of this table is secured from 
the Unemployment Insurance District 
Treasury Offices. Copies of each payment 
warrant and cash-pay voucher (completed 
in the Local Office where the payment is 
made) are sent to the District Treasury 
Office for checking and filing in the 
claimant’s file. When the benefit year 
terminates this file is checked against the 
unemployment register. As duplicate 
warrants and cash-pay vouchers are 
received, the number of days’ benefit and 
amount of benefit shown on them are 
accumulated and provide the material in 
the second and third columns of Table E-6. 
Data for the first column of Table E-6, 
those commencing a series of benefit pay- 
ments, are obtained by indicating, on the 
appropriate files, the receipt of initial 
authorizations to pay following the adjudi- 
cation of an initial or renewal claim. 


Table E-6 (last column). —For the week, 
Saturday to Friday, ending with the third 
Friday in each month, the treasury offices 
count the number of benefit payments made 
as indicated by the number of warrants and 
cash-pay vouchers issued. The number of 
days’ benefit paid and amount of benefit 
paid are accumulated from the payment 
documents mentioned above. Since, with 
few exceptions, beneficiaries are paid once- 
a-week and a beneficiary does not receive 
more than one payment in a week, this 
procedure provides the number of persons 
on benefit at the time the count is made. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending July 30, 1949 showed 
3,343,370 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 109,435 since June 30, 1949. 

As at July 30, 1949, 220,685 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,739 since June 30, 1949. 


. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1948" 


A total of 65,800 mill workers were in the 310 mills whose 1948 


returns were used in this analysis. 
were affected by collective agreements. 


More than half the workers 
The five-day week was 


reported by two-thirds of the mills employing almost two- 


thirds of the workers. 
overtime rate. 


Time and one-half was the most common 
A vacation of two weeks with pay, usually after 


five years, was reported by a majority of mills which employed 


79 ver cent of the workers. 


All but one of the mills observed 


some statutory holidays and 57 per cent of the workers were mn 
mills paying for 1 to 15 of the holidays observed. 


The sixth annual report on wages and 
hours in the Primary Textile Industry was 
published in June of this year. This 
present article deals in detail with certain 
working conditions in the industry as well 
as making short reference to wage rates and 
their indices. 

The industry is divided into four sections 
which will be dealt with separately and 
includes the manufacture of cotton, rayon 
and woollen yarn and cloth as well as 


knitted goods (hosiery, outerwear and 
underwear). 
Average wage rates in 1948 for the 


industry as a whole had increased 124-2 
per cent over comparable rates in 1939 and 
were 17-9 per cent higher than in the 
previous year which was the largest annual 
percentage increase indicated in the nine 
years covered. 

Indices of wage rates in the individual 
industries for 1947 and 1948, based on rates 
in 1939, are as follows:— 


Table 1 gives the distribution of mills 
and mill workers in the industry as a 
whole. Although more than half the mills 
are located in Ontario, more than half the 
workers were in Quebec mills. In all but 
the province of Quebec, there were more 
female than male workers in the industry 
and they formed 48 per cent of the working 
force in the 310 mills covered in the 
analysis. 

One-half the mills employed less than 100 
workers each, but accounted for 11 per cent 
of the total number of workers. Another 
ten per cent of the workers were in four 
mills employing more than 1,000 workers 
each. 


Collective Agreements—Although only 
135 of the 310 mills reported having written 
collective agreements, 62 per cent of the 
workers were covered by these agreements. 

Almost half the workers covered by 
collective agreement, which were located in 














Annual 
Percentage 
1947 1948 Change 
SGA ee a Ube Vetere atch ten ces cee ke acess ores 184.3 21328 16.0 
PVmilernm Arla (olOUl: gis wis ocklee oaigee bs 209.8 241.3 15.0 
Paitoue ¥ arden Otho m toe ke a4 tint a be 189.0 230.6 22.0 
fea one art and ClOtie ocr an onus hn ctee > 186.8 218.2 16.8 
DLO CSU rhea: eee akabe sata lciale are cute 190.1 224.2 17.9 
*The information in this article was prepared for Civic Employees in the May issue. Similar 


from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by ‘occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Information on 
wege rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction 
was published in the April Labour Gazette and 


1948 information on the Pulp and Paper, and 
Paper Box Industries was published in June, on 
Tobacco and Brewery Products in July, Printing 
and Publishing in August and Electrical Products 
in September. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 
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65 mills, were affected by agreements with 
either the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO-CCL) or the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 2— 
Weekly hours ranged between 35 and 55 
with more than two-thirds of the employees 
working 40, 45 or 48 hours per week. Most 
common hours on the five-day week were 
45 and on the six-day week, 48. 

The five-day week was reported by 210 0 


the mills, employing 63 per cent of the 


workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3—Time 
and one-half was the most common over- 
time rate providing premium pay for any 
overtime in this industry. Double time 
was reported for overtime on Sunday by 
28 mills (6,200 workers) and for holiday 
work by 52 mills (10,500 workers). Double 
time and one-half was also reported this 
year by nine mills (2,200 workers) for over- 
time on observed statutory holidays. 


£ Vacations with Pay, Table 4—All but 


four mills gave information on paid vaca- 


tions and 236 reported an initial vacation 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Maritime 
Canada Proviness Quebec 





Western 


Ontario | Provinces 


ote Walls ce ets ate seen eed ee ees cone ae 310 15 117 164 14 
Mill Workers: 

IVI ail 6 RSS ote See etn eee See eer rete 34, 247 1,592 20,394 11,981 280 

Hemale<ec7 2S. yee ea ee ee 31,543 1, 756 14,183 15, 033 571 

CP OGEALES a SO hints nek Se eae hn oe 65, 790 3,348 34,517 27,014 851 


TABLE I1.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Canada 
Standard Weekly Hours 





On a five-day week 
1 





Maritime 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Western 
Provinces 





Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers “Mills Workers} Mills |Workers 









































AON G3 hats SANA Setel ORES MOR es RE Carga a Pihe DO EO UE , ot ovalleros cto 12a saOS5 11 1,628 5 332 
Over40\and WUnder'44 a. eee 5 L888) oes |e See is | eee eee eee 4 iL Bi 1 il 
At es canton rg chon aren eter aS Sock Bo 9 7.47 Weta ne Bes 4 161 4 296 1 25 
PR OO ia oe Botner ree takes Ate RA beet CHAN HUGS OY SD Pas dees ollomn tho 11 4,391 LAE a Oi 5 co olieadicts aac 
A 7d (2) eee Aare ne Oe AD ZR ec ccclléow oo one 6 1, 207 eS PANG cadoollaqnorodc 
ASS): Cad ee eT ANS tee A ae 56 TRS Y ES) eres at IES os Corsents 19} 25685 36] 4,728 1 162 
EUG) asec, Sneed cm Aes SA ER AIMN oye 15 29303 | eee | Sener (4 eo 29 if LO 4 Seeseeen| meres 
otal Pigott crore 210 Gea 0'7| eeeeon | aeaeee 66} 18,728 IFAD) 2p OBR 8 536 

On a six-day week 
(Warder Ad ora Set vee Mees retraite cones 2 DL 7 | Berets | eee eee 1 BOO Ace aeuee oe 1 127 
AA Lah eT Se peel ee ren Ny ga crete ee 19} 4,074 3 1,188 4 604 0) eee-p A0) 3 142 
Over4AtondUnderd Sanne een eater 11 3, 104 2 249 2 1,337 6 1,484 1 34 
AS! GU Ay Roe g oe nent Gee me eNom 37| 10,086 5 1, 546 19 7,400 12 1128 1 12 
Overi4Siand Under 50sse sn sooner 5 321 3 260 2 DLS ear eae al see heest| Ream 
Sere oot PR A le Ric an Atay: ae 13|o 00d 1 95 iil 3,431 1 29) FAS nee 
OVER SOAR Ly nee setter Gere ee ones 13 2, 636 1 10 1D Set 2.626 |e ee ee ek ter | eres ee eee 
Totalertencec et eae 100] 24,293 15 ono4s 51} 15,849 28| 4,781 6 315 

Total 

LO een ar aia So OE ts meets Sicncites Ge PAN SOOM oe ae ollsoo ano IP SOs 11 1, 628 5 332 
42 andwund eria4on ee ean se eee eee ee 7 1590 5 Saree | cnet nee 1 390 4 il at 2 144 
A Ga a teak aie ota Ua apa 28} 4,556 3 1,188 8 765 13 2,436 4 167 
A yah Se, ae ek ad an Aa ta Oe S41 S521 61 Seen reer il 5, 728 70} 12,399 1 34 
AGREED nite eich Mert Oe Mer een ie ae 2 1 O11.) Seep am Seer il 127 1 G4) Ae cele eae 
AIT ERAN SEI ieee eae cen haere Mo hae 21 4,368 2 249 5 1,080 MEY BURT en ac ollaatiaen o « 
Ce UN ors ae Ed Ne ANN, CNet a8 Coker 92} 17,499 5 1,546 38] 10,085 48) 5,856 1 12 
ASt ian ds) 4G eee 4s ee ees 6 483 3 260 2 GL, ee | ee eee 1 162 
DO Bata Ae alike seis Soe ANE ete 28} 5,898 1 95 24) 5.582 3 PPAN Pera eed Wee dees Se 
OivGr 50 Aes Ose eater 8 at Merges att 14, 2,714 1 10 13 Dk OA Visderes chakei| eptee terete ets lice ac tote | ask ees 
AO tAl Me aa eer etree 310} 65,790 15) 3,348 iON) Sh ad 164| 27,014 14 851 


(4) Includes one mill with 24 employees working 35 hours. 


(2) Includes one mill with 127 employees working 464 


(3) Includes one mill with 162 employees working 49 


hours. 
hours. 


(4) Includes one mill with 78 employees working 54 hours. 
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of one week after one year of service while 
in 58 mills less than a year of service was 
required. The remaining 12 mills gave two 
weeks initially after a year or less of service. 

The majority of mills also reported pro- 
viding for two weeks after a service ranging 
from no specified service up to 25 years; 
79 per cent of the workers were in these 
mills with three-quarters of them employed 
in mills giving two weeks after five years. 

Thirteen mills (3,900 workers) reported 
giving three weeks after five to 30 years of 
service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 5—AlIl but one 
mill reported observing between two and 
15 statutory holidays and 190 of the 310 
mills, employing 57 per cent of the workers, 
paid for some or all of the holidays they 
observed. 

Payment for two to eight holidays was 
reported by 173 mills, employing 55 per 
cent of the workers covered in the industry, 
with four, six or eight holidays the most 
common policy. 


Sick Leave with Pay—One-third of the 
workers in 71 mills were reported covered 
by some arrangement for payment during 
illness. The usual provision was a group 
insurance or sick benefit plan. 


TABLE Hf. 





Shift Work, Table 6—Twenty per cent of 
the total number of workers employed in 
the mills used in this analysis were work- 
ing on second or third shift operations. 
Wage differentials ranged between three 
and 15 cents per hour or were reported on 
a percentage basis of five to 20 per cent; 
42 per cent of those on shift work received 
no wage differential. 


The Knitting Industry 


Average wage rates in this industry were 
113-8 per cent higher than in 1939 and 16 
per cent higher than 1947 rates. 


Returns from 163 mills across Canada 
were analysed in this industry, covering 
21,900 workers (Table 7). More than half 
the workers and 92 of the 163 mills were 
located in Ontario. Two-thirds of the work- 
ers were female. 


Although the majority of mills employed 
less than 100 workers each, they accounted 
for a small percentage of the workers and 
more than half the workers were located in 
43 mills employing between 100 and 500 
workers each; 29 per cent of the workers 
were in eight mills employing more than 500 
workers. 


OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


1948 


Nore.—Four mills with 4,112 workers reported an overtime premium rate of 5, 10 or 15 per cent. 








After Daily Hours 


Overtime Rates of Pay Mon. to Fri. 


Saturday 


Only After 


Weekly Hours Holidays 


Sunday 





Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 


Total Mills and Mill Workers.. 


(Chmeyals, COnutbaey OMNonccooallbcanvcacllsooasdaalnononoodllooosabudionon5osslpcduancp|bocoueesllpaadaced 


176} 29,623 176 

Time and One-Quarter () 

SACHS mee 1 ae ene 3: 432 4 
(BITS 110. 2 ona clear RUA HSe SBR MGithesso BES ere Se ed IE en RC ee 
Ontanrioween ere pee 3 346 3 
Western Provinces........ 1 86 1 
Time and One-Half (2) 

Canada ey eee ea 93| 23,574 90 
Maritime Provinces...... 6 1, 830 6 
QUEDOG Ch a5 ntasten eae oat 35 9, 406 35 
Ontaniornneee ore key 47| 12,142 44 
Western Provinces........ 5 196 5 

Double Time 

Canada 
Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Western Provinces 

Double Time and One-Half 

No Premium Pay (°) 
Canad admin ce tae 79| 5,617 82 


sodonooalloaaaap collecocn oo allosoocoas|loncoodun||bmccuced| Jaqnooar 1 21 2 


29, 623 130} 32,055 306) 61,678 306} 61,678 
432 10} = 1, 167 “| «1,047 3 190 

2 190 1 IRS aooen 50 allodono.aar 

346 8 977 6 909 2 104 

Mdleg oso 00dl|saone Sodl|poddtcena||onoodcs c 1 86 
23,182) (8)120} 30,888 145} 42,213 122} 36,420 
1, 830 6 997 9} 2,333 6| 2,074 
9, 406 63) 19, 956 54} 20,949 54] 21,425 
11, 750 49} 9,734 77| 18,430 57| 12,579 
196 2 201 5 501 5 342 

6, 194 (4)52| 10,461 

PEA OSB le Oconee S.c.clor-o.nal laecacmioes iiciricc Are Ibe Ota iencmnsoran 1 245 2 304 
3, 219 24| 4,183 

2,709 24| 5,826 

148 

9) 2,219 

WUE oes on cdllmecoean 126) 12,224 120} 12,388 


(1) Includes two mills paying time and one half the first two hours Monday to Saturday, one of these also having 


this provision for Sunday overtime. 


(2) Includes two mills paying double time after three and four hours respectively. ‘ 
(3) Eleven mills employing 10,516 workers also reported a premium rate of ten per cent for hours over ten in any one 


day 


(4) Inclades two mills employing 1,041 workers paying time and one half for work done on any unpaid hoildays. 


(5) Includes mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY BY 
NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1948 


Nore.—Of 310 mills four employing 342 workers gave no information on vacations. 


Tk ee a ee a SS Se 
eS 





Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 





Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 





No Specified Service 


Canada we 2, file eee SRR a ete a 14 2,628 2 200 4 379 De 200 
Maritime Provinces nectar 2 AGODA eave | acteanmtete 1 DAD \ eee ete, Merete 
QUOC: lecrs = cutie eeen pita termine eee bP me LOU LINE bal eeente ut 1 13. Pheroclicts os tteae 
LDTHEBTION Foc ia rlege attests terete eee C 1,375 2 200 2 121 2 200 
NWViesternelrovincCesee ne teeter: 2 [he Vee | Pion, Seen Ae eas | ue eae | Rena ON Cnet eeemeN s 

Three Months 

Canada tees So mone hota: Sear aone tte 20 S412) erate Alek aes if OF Wal erste Shean tesa 
Quebec t...2 Su kacsertine anlar ee 2 NRA ea ee ee A 1 O45 Wes Ver ae eine 
ORTATIO fe Aas ice Rene te cea: 18 2 LOS shies: eral Oe eee 6 B02) nee eee sre 

Siz Months 

Canada. deed oete ote ae acs Ma ane ee 24 Lipargatiy 2 71 7 733 3 85 
Maritime Provinces. 74.64 018 be ee 3 LATS | och alte ases cele cee el caietee eS at eee al ein time 
CYNE DOG Mey. sn hem clots ee + ede ta west te ene eee 9 678 1 28 5 402 1 28 
ONCATIO NS Pe see coastal eee 11 8,592 1 43 2 Oo 1 43 
Western Erovinces sneer 1 1D Sl eee ee eis CAE Sel eee eee | ay ee 1 14 

One Year 

Mandate er hak ak cae ee ae 236 52,948 8 434 95 | 10,983 23 4,915 
Manitime erovancCes acne steerer ae °7 CAS AGiR epic eal Mics dence ? 154 3 1,473 
Qusbees oo. Bes ii shea te tevin 6 we ras 101 DL sb Gd eee ce ieee 42 6,854 3 149 
COMEATION cre eter ee oes Bole tnis Vercesenertene 119 19,275 6 Boll 48 3,749 13 3,178 
Western erovineed serenade cat 9 701 2 103 3 226 3 115 

Two and Three Years 

CeCe ee Fo aS sie SLO RIVE inte ele Fe | eae | rete cee earepesee | cen eee eer ct 23 4,148 
Maritime, PrOVINGesrt ac ical oe eee eter tole tal Gece eicue tl ee cuca | eee retae kee || aerate ea a |e ee 1 501 
Queleee eet eae ate « & hoagie se ce Pela Mage A ee hea eet Asser ee Nel ae aN es ae ee 5 539 
COT EATIO ee Ree eae ta se [GT elec eo ete cto rc ot | Re | Saree ge 12 2,763 
Westernt Provinces: he ce el ee es 2 et tceal leper | eee eerie avetans) one ll tte feteteteret 5 845 

Five Years © 

Chea rack foe ye olive BR aah a trad re SA a tc ate nee sataeeer Teac Gb Lie eget Ih eae tl cers Ne: 197 12 383050 
Maritime: ProwinGes te ie asic Pine a cccbes asl chores i CR cers a dese lcate nace | cote sesirey resto | acon | eeroneepe teas 4 450 
Quebec: ay ere Lh Pe he ira kein, vo ood Sie tencvaip | arte ae ene We een ater ce as anes | cheteetatlen 4 iauaiemegccnee 49 | 22,675 
On BaTiO see kl Bia Fed Rind Seb Lk CPN dlavaleyaree il aera ona ok | le Rogue Pats | ae EMRE cr LEG Ace ieee ielmeWere rete 72 its, See 
Western ProvinGes seis, Ale cai cce eich ote [Spano chee ater ote) | aie women ee ee eet cee | ure Se 2 151 

Ten Years °) 

Ca riad 8 oxic ies de Oe bee sh wis Re Tee ee ee eee eter tell ee 16 3,905 
Maritime Pro VADGCES scree ty. cto lee eee oe Ens eee os |stats rer los ieee er | See Pepe ore ere ton ee 1 488 
Quebec Rae ae ie REE eas ean Geena ne “tlm, ees Fe OPE POE pipe ek Se tt sale are i clin Muara Ge 9 2,667 
COMBA TIOL ee tee ee cles Ba eee ete CO HET ex PE tbe laste eel eS UN Mech aR ee 6 750 

MotalMullsand=Workersien eee ee 294 64, 743 12 705 Nes yey ee by 193 52,106 





(1) Three mills employing 1,651 workers reported an extra provision of three weeks after five to 
30 years of service. 

(2) Ten mills employing 2,257 workers reported an extra provision of three weeks after 15 years of 
service in one case and after 25 years in the others. 

(3) Includes three mills employing 1,482 workers requiring eight, 15 or 25 years of service. 
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TABLE V.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Note—One mill employing 183 workers observed no statutory holidays. 


wo ee a eS SS ee 
el 


Number of Holidays Observed by Mills 








—— Days Total Total 
2 to 11 to} Mills | Workers 
5 6 Zi 8 9 10 15 
Mills Paying for: 
TP TLOLC Ve en eee eaters |), eee i A eae 1 Die hee eae ee 4 495 
PL OLIG AY Bk aes 1 eR etna teenies ORNS are 5 8 4 Dera s 22 2,426 
3S cae PONE Sir yarn eee fey 2 1 6 1 She aes 2 15 4,168 
4 Sh OE Ce ene ete 2 2 4 AOI 7 2 36 6,707 
a Ce et aah aos Nc oa hee OY inden Se 1 Tie aa eee ieee 10 1,045 
6 SR PR eG, Gets ttt Tania < 25 4 15 3 vie dae ay 14, 507 
7 SP da een AER Bie MERC E C agtae hed a tee 7 1 Lae eee ite eee 9 851 
8 I OE ee TS Ae ONTO oe 8 ote oe 9 ety Tene rear SOs Sake. ok Ate amet 30 6,441 
9 Oy TN en TORE PSY Mee ee eatin pees a over eS | Sr ee I Cee The een ean ‘4 327 
10 Lite) MO sm Bas ale Pere) bebe Oo CUNO ty 2 kia At ae Mee een ed a sears 4 130 
14 Aten en oy Ria ee MT, men cei / Sat ae ate, Peoivdle Bla stelannete if 1 65 
15 oe a ame er ai) MOE Re ee, |e es 2 | cab cave linia Plovd, all or aiare inte 1 1 631 





Total Mills Paying for 1 to 15 
EKG Rh oy dun oeboee-aomamaer o 9 29 27 82 20 ily 6 190 37,193 
Total Mills not Paying for Holidays 2 13 30 26 14 24 10 119 27,814 


Total Mills Observing 
TLOMNGGYS.c new ana ee lit 42 LSS 108 34 41 16 309 65, 607 


























ep eee es Se Se 


TABLE VI.—_SHIFT WORK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER 
OF MILL WORKERS, 1948 


Nore.—One mill reported a wage differential of $1.00 per shift and another gave six hours extra 
pay per week. 








Two-Shift 








Wage Rate Differential Operation Three-Shift Operation dee 
oad Ghintiond Serene 
FotaluNumbper Ol) WOLrKErhsass 5005 se vk ee ats ys 7,410 Syood 2,516 13, 285 
No Wage Differential 

(CRYTETE Biel ee So ei acts atate oa ORE IGICIe Coho Cit aur Orca 3,599 1, 707 316 5, 622 
CVE DEC Bie) ree eh eset ie oe is nie tia bt eens ROO 1,576 212 5, 024 
CONCALIO Pee ee enhance ferag eo teradsie ls 283 104 94 481 

WW vare n IPTRONANNCER I. on cos 0 codasduboenueadocones 80 2a 10 117 

Three to Hight Cents 
San ae nt Pee octets ciaats  brete S Hieksrausls. « 1,880 1,432 624 3,936 
Maritime) Ero vinGes amen cirri to niece 606 70 62 738 
GuaebeG carer: eee tiatitand ) acide topes dines a crete 859 1,081 220 2,160 
Ontario eee ee eee sia i aaictels 415 281 342 1,038 
Nine to Fifteen Cents 
aA Po Ae tee ee Cb scm wala cae tetas 193 12 515 720 
COUBGOC tne ee te ns en cis naman pe neias lle erected 337 342 
CNT RTIO eI ce Eo CAO eae seme 188 12 178 378 
Five to Twenty Per Cent 
TOTAL SO eee ea ee nee 1,609 208 1,061 2,878 
Maritiinene TO WINICORI been e eee is oe Aes bvsieces Veusanh wave lee e's 16 5 21 
Pie Dee Meineke we ae Dasa ols Cee ware sera ciicat eye 1,230 169 1,019 2,418 
CUTER ELO ere EEE On ee SE Sid Be a NS ee Ties 379 23 37 439 
Five Cents or Ten Per Cent 

NAC AT ee Eee Oe ET ciccele 6 rekon Seine TOOBIN eye Talia Wetec aernam Se 129 
CUE DOC Hate tases ke Settee aestticele ee as sine arate TOO gees eee vies Neves ener 109 
Ontariogs ee oe en wis Gece ow tuere, oS ete 2 AY | alae ee rare Peed Cray eee eey Oar 20 
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Collective Agreements—Forty-four mills 
and 44 per cent of the workers in the in- 
dustry were reported under written collec- 
tive agreement. Eleven mills, including 
2,300 workers, reported agreements with the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL) and five mills reported 1,100 workers 
affected by agreements with the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America (AFL-TLC). Nine- 
teen mills and 4,400 workers were under 
agreement with various federations of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the remaining nine mills with 
1,900 workers were represented either by 
employee associations or were connected 
with clothing unions, or in one case, with the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America. 


Wage Rates—Tabular data showing 1948 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
can be found in the annual report “Wages 
and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 
in Canada, 1948” which has been published 
by the Department of Labour. Straight- 
time hourly earnings in 1948 for male work- 
ers in the knitting industry were 6 to 22 
cents higher than in 1947, with most occu- 
pations showing increases of 10 to 12 cents 
per hour. For women workers the increases 
ranged from 7 to 12 cents per hour. Full 
fashioned footers, male, averaged 1-26 per 
hour in 1948, while helpers were receiving 
52 cents; earnings of hand operators, female, 
were 56 cents, while toppers, female, were 
earning 70 cents per hour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 8— 
Weekly hours varied between 35 and 55 
with two-thirds of the workers in mills 
reporting a work week of 45 to 48 hours. 
Three-quarters of the workers were in 119 
of the mills which reported working a five- 
day week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 9—In 
most of those mills reporting premium pay 
a rate of time and one-half was reported 
for all overtime although a few mills re- 
ported paying time and one-quarter. In the 
case of 13 mills, double time was reported 
for Sunday work and 20 mills reported this 
rate for overtime on statutory holidays, an- 
other mill paying double time and one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 10—An initial 
vacation of one or two weeks with pay after 
a year or less of service was reported by all 
the mills. The great majority of workers 
were in 124 of the mills which reported an 
initial vacation of one week after one year 
of service. There were 12 of the mills em- 
ploying 700 workers which reported giving 
two weeks initially after a year or less of 
service. 

Three-quarters of the workers were in 93 
of the 163 mills which reported a two-week 
vacation after a service varying from no 
specified period to ten years, but mainly 
after five years. Seven mills also reported 
giving a vacation of three weeks after 25 
years of service. 

Statutory Holidays, Table 11—All but 
one mill reported observing between 2 and 
15 statutory holidays and 69 per cent of the 
workers were in 99 mills which paid for 1 to 
15 of the holidays observed. 

Seven to ten holidays were reported ob- 
served by 133 of the mills, although 49 of 
these mills did not pay for any of the holi- 
days observed. 

Payment for three to six of the holidays 
were reported by 60 mills, employing 56 per 
cent of the total number of workers. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Thirty of the mills, 
employing 26 per cent of the workers, re- 
ported having provision for sick leave with 
pay. Half the mills reported group insur- 
ance schemes or sick benefit funds. An- 
other few reported that payment was con- 
ditional or depended on length of service or 
seniority, or was given on receipt of doctor’s 
certificate while one reported it was paid to 
male workers only and another reported 
allowing one week per year. 


Shift Work, Table 12—Comparatively 
few of the workers were reported working 
on a second or third shift. One-half of 
those on shift work received no differential 
while the others were in mills reporting be- 
tween 3 and 15 cents per hour as the 
differential or, in a few cases, payment of a 
differential of 5 to 20 per cent. 


TABLE VI .—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 


72 nTEEZ:,/,.. 





Maritime ; Western 
as Canada Pinviices Quebec Ontario Piravineee 
Total Milla tc ee 7 ee A aed 163 5 58 92 8 
Mill Workers 
IM Glass Power cre sect SMe aes eames 7,608 335 3,505 3, 696 72 
Femaletinc aetna ene 14, 296 843 5,208 7,909 336 
A Wo) 2) etary eating Oe A oe oe Ie 21,904 1-178 8,713 11, 605 408 


TABLE VUI.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY BY WORKERS, 1948 








Maritime : Western 
Canada Browns Quebec Ontario Broce 
Standard Weekly Hours a tes hs SE TE | a 





On a five-day week 














4 Gh eae AS Ane 1 DA eee oe eseaereceatll le wheat | d emecee s 1 D4: acl ec erae 
PAs a, 2 UA ate he ee ee ar 14 TRO aril Weert peer tants 1 30 10! 1,604 3 297 
@ver40 andiUnder44, 95.5.5. c-ee eee 4 G03 lepers ler leeet.a |e iroedlicte naire 3 656 1 17, 
Ad. Spee Re eet reise thede em ie a PRASAD oa hie Ceo Arse 4 161 a4 42 1 25 
rN Ot ea en A 0 Mende OS | Retera vali, aeaeeivers & 10d 27 A() tO 127 |tacoseros |i eeeareete 
Over25 and Under 474... < ofa. cco pees 1 UOZTAN ites Beall iran ce rea 1 IPA I ee ies eel al res eS Neely ce 
Le I Sa arene rea Oe 8 WF OS' eos. veilineveer eet 4 606 4 LUENGY) eee aol haa gece 
AS Pee «cloner ere to eee 27 Dea La la ete Ioan 9 996 18 O20 |eeaceeatals eeert ene 
DO Sates ss crise tetera bias 7 ROSTIR pr tia ee steers 6 1, 423 1 TOA A cea to lieutekopeees 
Ota eh eC iris ob eis I AS) wei llateg: CORT eon crat hareeose cheteae 85) 4,970 79} 11,099 5 339 
On a six-day week 

WERE U Sa Tce tiers 11 1, 207 i 501 3 467 6 216 1 23 
Oversteand Under 4s ieee nee 4 347 2 DATO. Nee a aah bee hele tongs 1 64 1 34 
CU Ro Min Petri tn et ener aeRO eames iy 2,098 1 245 9 1,615 6 226 1 12 
Over 4siandsUnder 50sec 3 244 1 183 2 61 (Lee Ee pane | Miscate cil earned 
Neer. eco eusteths wots 4 N22 lll artceeess peewee Po 4 Lape PAIN IEE Ree alle heutige deel lniematn Be lnm ercayC 
ONS a atts cee Soe cee ee bole aansan 5 O12 Pee octoe: [ictreetoc tee E> Vac ee HAS) aapeein | | teeet noel a eee ee ee oe 
HROtal aarti eee seiee 44} 5,496 5 1,178 23a 13 506 3 69 

Total 
Somes cero ge ahi an. 1 DA a perssllebrnre ots] ected tan esa 1 DAlheae rae Uaereret ders 
A) ay, Broccacper cute ie Tae ote 14 ANE eM Pak Al re ev ctr 1 30 10 1, 604 3 297 
Over40landsUnder 445-34, yee cee 4 GEM teers Seale ane Sed eee all ino hese 3 656 1 ile/ 
TV New 3 tur, Shae AA Bey Rai AA 18 1,485 1 501 if 628 8 258 2 48 
CG PES aks cere Sera oh ree EAM ES AR Teo} [ao Niassa keeles eee 10| 1,627 41 6, 127 1 34 
Over4pandsOnder4 (seer 4 44 2 249 1 127 1 G4 ere: lease nee 
ATA Be) Co eeb ey a ae cys es 8 TSG Site recess lercieens sos 4 606 4 HIG) Is aia im Seenalarye 
AS epee rer eee to eavaes Sia ile ioe 43 4,414 1 245 18 PALI ao 1, 546 1 12 
OveriasanGewncert\0 eee nee emeniee 3 244 1 183 2 QUE Pee lesen coe alleges heal eee 
COMMA eek eet, 11 PAE De! Vers cxcecthl I orca 10] 2,644 1 1G4 | erro as | eer arncys 
Over OO ee Reed ee catia comin 5 (Ol Pee en Ane ead i BITE) | et ey japon eel [his ceed (POs Aicsaty es 
MOta lancet: crmeee cic 163} 21,904 at ilyAs} 58| 8,718 92| 11,605 8 408 

TABLE IX.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY 
NUMBER OF MILL AND MILL WORKERS, 1948 
Nore.—Two mills with 47 workers paid 10% and 15% overtime premium 
é 
% = [> After Daily Hours rest ¥. 
vertime Rates of Pay ed nly After Gund Told 
Monday to Weekly Hours uneasy Outaye 
Friday Saturday 


= ne 


Mills |Workers| Mills }Workers} Mills ]Workers} Mills Workers} Mills |Workers 











Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 99} 11,202 99} 11,202 62} 10,655 161} 21,904 161} 21,904 
Time and One-Quarter 
Cand ayer ee eee ian ee os Gain eae: (2)2 112} (2 112 i 891 3 464 2 155 
AWA Gs 53d 8 Saxe OclgOnD Ob Cr Ot oe OU al Era nO: oles Ooo Bibel Moen aria ae o et 2 190 1 OSES ce eemileraerrsiot: 
Ontario ween ee orc ioe tein oe 1 26 il 26 5 701 2 326 1 69 
Wiestermelbrovancesn rete errno 1 86 1 STH fret ct and | gen A A reve a ie 1 86 
Time and One-Half 
Gana amare pee la ec Sena ani 37 6,913 36 6, 868 55 9, 764 52) 10,705 45 8,019 
Maritime: brovances. ee rietee eee 1 245 1 245 3 432 1 183 |ee epee enone: 
Olive es Oa cde end (ae Oe omene 15 2,906 15 2, 906 28 4,758 21 4,934 29) 4.471 
ONTATI One ee te eee eee inet ne nee 18 3,611 17 3, 566 De 4,468 28 5,471 20) 3,325 
Wiestermulrovancesa.sace tannin cierien 3 151 3 15] ] 106 2 117 3 223 
Double Time 
Gani Chere he rd et ee yore. || aenepecea ait te searalracl ie oieeals kine |e ace hausgei| ie Schaevaravass 13} 2,900) (@)21} 4,105 
Maritimes ero Vil COse. meer ete line cle ben aaee reac lui env ltatchaveteercate Novtatares (arses aes 1 24 245 
Quebec eee rene Pe etal Cease uses neret caer Cros [nkgeractts tll amsime al eas ap taay 5 619 6 730 
CBP eYREN GLOSS o. stern cece cher nccee eee techae  Phee oh Reece On Raver ReneS Goi IE curs ciel eneeeen erie Heiter cael Reena rare 7 2,036 14 3, 130 
No Premium Pay (3) 
Canada eer ce ree are teen tere ates 60 al WT 61 Uk ORDA a ook a Bll eer 5 Ores 93 7,788 93 9,578 


(1) Includes one mill paying time and one-half after the first two hours of overtime. : 
(2) Includes one mill with 183 mill workers paying double time and one-half for work on statutory holidays. 
(3) Covers mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE X.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE KNITTING IND USTRY, BY NUMBER 
OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1948 








Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 


Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills }Workers 


—- | | — | | | 


Length of Service Required 








No Specified Service 





ENG EON ee Or ee i tates eg A Tea 1,467 200 379 200 
Marmtinge Provinces. ...0..s9esee.. . ACD ar riee Pes | Coben. eae 24.5 | Rewe s| eee c eee 
UIUC OGr,.ctcee'. Ucl acs nee ee eevee ae DOAN ses later aes LS] Se at ee eee 
SO ATATTO Scere eee One aie ee 723 200 121 200 

Three Months 
Canadai(Ontario' Only): .. ce a oee il Leto a lee are 2OGN arte lenis 
Siz Months 

CETTE Ue te RPC eN ERI NAUMAN Ag MRE we eer 8 711 71 187 TAL 
CUS IOEC Usain ae ude Ge ape ana ea, eee 5 334 28 187 28 
COnbariGul: Ap potent see oe ae 2 365 Ahi lis RMN a a oe 43 
Western Provinces... cdsnf. 7. fo. 1 LOT Ak Gel a cieen PAS cca ola tee licen chiens “fan ea came eae 

One Year 

Coen A tach ek! Aig Rb ose, F Sig Mie, | ara es 124} 17,905 434 4,583 564 
Maritime: Provinces) 22. 26esee 3 CLG Fig Peet, ae] hae On Lee ae eee eee Hee 
Quebec Ra ae ier ute ie me tom OE) coh OS, Asa bills oko Wek 2,642 20 
Cnt Arion decic ec SE ee ete et 66 8,827 331 1,810 429 
Weetern- Provinces s.6ts 18 ae ene 5 293 103 teu 115 

Two and Three Years (1) 

CAMA Se 2 a BO, od sea 8 ls cca pre Sieee ea eI Ot Bache NI ae |e 2,624 
Maritime; Provintes sa dic. cr eemat vite At es et ye ale rn ie as aie | ee 501 
CUOO OCR sd AUREUS ee. 0a rears LIN day cect Ae 1 gn a eR 181 
Ontarion iy 2.4, iii | leaky GAG Bee lor] Si Te lee UR i oe (i cee Onan i 1,780 
WVSstern Provinces: .1.94 0 «a dea aes | ic el telat |= at meal RRR il Te eae 162 

Five Years (2) 

ADR Arse e es (take anata RM ey aaces ch aR ks eee to | et MO 12, 392 
Maritime Provinces... 2c sets ca cee eee ee oe See on eee cea ae 432 
SUeDeG Ses Bic bile vis Scheu ela ee ae hee Ae a ie aA ia ee 5, 235 
ORES TIC Re Rede kat Nik Sabie ceo | cde art Ghee on Cee ao Oe a na a Onan 

Ten Years ® 

Canad aah oes Uist s WA Meg samt ean Seca tlie Wie ce i eenveRin Luna eo. Alle Re 698 
UGC (Li) date tls ass't wales hots [ees oe Sets Le ea aed Mae eee ec emer 407 
Ontiariory eo he a son ad ele aoe ae lk eae, ol alien 2 cae ewan Apa alesis Jl hig, ae 291 

Total Mills and Workers............... 151} 21,199 705 yet 16, 549 





(1) Six mills with 1,847 workers required two years’ service, one of these employing 1,089 workers 
gave an additional week after 30 years. 
(?) Six mills with 1,228 workers gave three weeks after 25 years. 
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TABLE XI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


_ Nore.—One mill employing 183 workers observed no statutory holidays. 








Number of Holidays Observed by Mills 























= Totai | Total 
— Days Mills |Workers 
2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 9 LOM eee eto 
Mills Paying for: 
GEL OLICS yan eer ene er FOUR RS) rarteslirc ca (22s. | is oat lee ] tH Se tor ges en vie 3 297 
2 Holidays OL eed Ne Sa Pe sels Py ak 3 I ea 13 779 
3 = ees Nae eo IN| athe Glare Lilie al aass 9 2,694 
4 ee i) ee Bok te aliipea lt iis: DIN cone 1 4 Ole 4 ] 21 3,297 
4 ge aut CO nya, ed hing hes ec oe | eee 1 Cai ay call ec 8 826 
6 See eee ee Nae et mG WM) eee fees cs], zst ene ays a ill al 18} A etal [ee 22 5, 501 
7 BP OT ees bea earl Peeters iegeae 6}. . IM eee ge Pe A er i 497 
8 en ee ee Or eee Ara robs eee etl ors oh lie aie l ae S| Here ilies | becate' |iapeaeie § 414 
9 FOO ee ices cal hore ecard RAI CED Ramiesee (idee SIC es ame | eae: 5 144 
10 an ce mera ieee PT Eee em hee lic sell eae wets nee allhe spares loxcheell ates Pa ree heat oe 2 81 
15 ee co Se een, eee Nea ne eels oe ale ne a ek tee Oe el een ] ] 631 
Total Mills Paying for 1 to 15 Holidays......... 1 1 2 4 5 20) 40) 1410) nae. 2 99} 15,161 
ota Millsmotebayine Tort Olidaiysuevmcme seri seie | cere 1 1 Ul ah) AKG eal 30 2 63 6, 560 
Total Mills Observing Holidays................ 1 ] 3 yt Gi Bea) axel ea Pak 2h iy Baler Gal 








TABLE XII.—SHIFT WORK IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF 
MILL WORKERS, 1948 


Norr.—One mill reported a wage differential of $1.00 per shift and another gave six hours extra pay per 











week. 
Two-Shift Three-Shift Total 
Wage Rate Differential Operation ) Operation _| Workers 
Qnd Shift | 2nd Shift | 3rd Shift | “fected 
TotalaNurm ber of Mill Workers:. ....kssesos 00s ots 859 402 368 1,629 
No wage Differential 
Tt neteen ley Sem mine RV 8 Male ance ae Umit aria Wn aka, 494 302 82 878 
CNighe CHE ee ital ay Aki: An een hs RA ES 6 365 253 39 57 
VTE AVIO Sey CPUN Dah fae oais ate Pas oats @ 129 49 43 221 
Three and Four Cents per Hour 
CoradanQ nario Only) 2.20 waste «sites « psceaucn a 0) 29 BO) Naka akon 68 
Five Cents per Hour 
ANAS ere ee ae ey ees eee hea souks Me adie 268 35 64 367 
DEVELO CO GED Re Ore Ee At rhc schemes ot eee Aces eee eee aT Mages cerca has eran tec on tails 8 
CVE DCO e re Secs ie Sea ee ona teases fone ioe Srenchuieas bial TOL tet See 24 185 
CHEAT IO UN. oe MAM Wn tes Diit age, 2 aac ah des toch tet vg 99 35 40 174 
Seven to Fifteen Cents per Hour 
CoAT ALL LUC Re Te eee ey AE Gite me Mime gah sink fader baie AS Wer Onn ees 42 79 
Sinise Cre anor a hud ta aoa eae re yen a eaiiews ances DCU wt Behee dl Star enh Aas oat ace ere 5 
SINEOLION Ce A Miter ame cee ae Cana bceise cite alia a Chaat et) 42 74 
Five to Twenty per Cent 
ASAT ree os eae helan Pee a oe A 31 26 180 237 
NOMA COLES een. tae ea ae odes eases De megane hes 16 5 21 
Chie Doe ee eat ee ie Oe, a ee aN Me ae CV Wii ia a pe igieede ee as 165 165 
CONCATIONM A eee LE aC oe Otis eae oe reek re Ss 31 10 10 51 
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The Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth Industry 


By 1948, the average wage rates in this 
industry had increased 141-3 per cent over 
comparable rates in 1939 with a 15 per cent 
increase over 1947 rates. Annual increases 
were correspondingly large in the interven- 
ing years other than in 1944 and 1945 when 
only slight increases took place. 

In analysing the industry this year, returns 
from 79 establishments were used, employing 
12,300 mill workers. Sixty per cent of the 
establishments and 68 per cent of the work- 
ers were located in Ontario and almost 43 
per cent of the workers were female. 

Mills ranged in size from two mills em- 
ploying ten workers each to one employing 
almost 1,200 workers. Fifty-four per cent 
of the workers were in 37 mills employing 
between 100 and 300 workers each while 32 
per cent were in mills employing more than 
300 workers. 





Collective Agreements.—Half the mills 
reported having collective agreements in 
writing affecting 64 per cent of the total 
number of workers. There were quite a few 
employees’ associations reported and some 
independent unions as well as the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL) and 
the United Textile Workers of America 
(AFL-TLC), which latter two affected more 
than half the workers reported under collec- 
tive agreement. 





Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1948 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
can be found in the annual report “Wages 
and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 
in Canada, 1948” which has been published 
by the Department of Labour. In 1948 male 
workers in most occupations in the manu- 
facturing of woollen yarn and cloth were 
recelving 7 to 10 cents per hour more 
than in 1947; women workers showed a 
similar increase in wages. For men, 1948 
rates ranged from 66 cents for winders, 
spoolers and reelers to 98 cents for loom 
fixers; women cloth speckers averaged 50 
cents per hour and the average rate for 
female weavers was 70 cents. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 14.— 
Of the 79 mills, 54 reported working a five- 
day week of 40 to 50 hours. The most 
common hours on the five-day week were 
45, 474 and 48, with 49 mills and 73 per 
cent of all the workers on either one of 
these schedules. 

Hours ranged between 42 and 55 in the 
25 mills on a six-day week, with 12 mills 
reporting a work week of 48 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 15.—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
paid for overtime in this industry. Other 
rates reported were time and a quarter for 
any overtime by a few mills, double time 
for Sunday and holiday work and double 
time and one-half in a few instances for 
hohday overtime. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 16.—All but 
three mills reported giving vacations with 
pay. An initial vacation of one week after 
a year or less of service was reported in 
every case with 22 per cent of the workers 
in the 16 mills given this vacation after 
less than one year of service. 

Although 30 mills reported one week as 
the longest vacation given, the remainder 
reported a vacation of two weeks after a 
service of from six months to ten years, 
with four of these mills reporting a third 
week after five to 25 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 17.—All the 
mills reported observing some _ holidays, 
ranging between 5 and 14, and 60 of the 
mills, employing 87 per cent of the workers, 
reported paying for some or all of the holi- 
days they observed. The most common 
number observed were eight while 61 per 
cent of the workers were in 39 mills paying 
for either four, six or eight of the holidays 
observed. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Of the 79 mills 
whose returns were analysed, 17 with 3,200 
workers reported having a sick leave policy. 
Thirteen of these, employing 2,400 workers, 
reported a group insurance plan while the 
others reported sick leave with pay with no 
special provisions or policy. 














TABLE XII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 








ees Canada Leta Quebec Ontario bree - eg 
SL OUEL WITLI SH yt tree mays ea ene en 79 6 19 48 6 
Mill Workers 
INLAIG So Rae Ven eS Bh te ea poe 7,041 110 2,240 4,483 208 
Wemalerct cs. tutta Ante eee 5, 263 99 1,030 3,899 235 
(LOUD Eec s Ande yee ae 12,304 209 3,270 8,382 443 
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TABLE XIV.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE WOOLLEN YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 


Se SSS Soo 


Western 


Maritime Gisbes 
Provinces 


Provinces Ontario 


Canada 
Standard Weekly Hours 





Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills }Workers 





On a five-day week 


INS cl ee ie al ate ane ARS reget ees eas 2 SO evees Ll eeceeiate- coc: | craters. | erates ere | See craerel| Miereesrorevete 2 35 
BA ee PEE 5 Pian ON Sin see tapes. fe Sysis i! 19 S| Peete ence ae oeeree bier arena ete 1 ASSE liaerty a | arrusioss 
AF ee roe AR ERU ee, oe oe leaner aisha Oi siNe DSH Monon | Mrmr Is spec. cee lee acc te sonny are NSA SBP SHU nts owial locate 
2 Oe idles Pio CURDS GeO IO ioe 9 OST erccsrral| cote rest ssats 1 474 8 L284 Ce ce | etcnne tare 
A QUE re eet eh eT nies sreatcrerdicts ave. vier sions 22 Se OS 2 il Merne tel petecece ees 8 1,119 14 DE SLB lieerater ses |ohetnat states 
A OR PRD Seon \crctorabetedrne ce rarehag ta 1 IMG} lbs oe al Me oieta aocll oxactenhiel asin ce ental he cukehsed Brag citar e 162 
ORR REN Meter tbc ate, atone oy Meee chnpei ats 1 (G}i39 eats A hcca arts cic 1 Bin [eed cee NictetoP aan | ceatoeeere | Cheters arent 
Total: vc aak acres Meeleays DAM LO OOD Ce ee lamer 10 | 1,658 41 He Gy 3 197 

On a siz-day week 
ADEM SCAN Meche entae ola aie eis ble elols 1 SIDA Call le ae an (te eet RE An Ue anne ot Un Sas! facoes anid 1 127 
Eo cl E OREO ROC ne einen OemiceOee 3 136 1 17 eee | tans | ier cass [enter er 2 119 
A ee eee eee eset Atenoste eS aleve 1 12 [eal epee | etic ttie ses labarent Soul ecara eet ake 1 LOU) | Putars sieeie eters 
PNR tn tacos Aa TERN ORD OLE Okeke ear Ce 1 IAT Noe till es ecm ee eer trac Rage eel At 1 UTAN ae esl iesssasine 
ASHES Rte thy etal cre ic cus: cinne staserevede. si0'2 12 1, 954 1 10 if 1,399 4 O40) Weta clrccraerstetes 
AStrand AG esa naeieeiaciss sel et 2 77 2 vCal ie ese eal [Pee epg eed oe Al aie emia lowaic cent 
BO pone aiaice trciste eo eterekotere linia cae naires: 3 322 1 95 1 198 it 29) 2astes sears cs 
(ONG Gl) bedeaodeodousetese dak a comodaaan 2 25 1 10 1 1 Ul epee Pen scuat nc] la Dicetony (Gmerata Oo 
To taleaecitnesiiee eee 25} 2,939 6 209 9 1,612 7 872 3 246 

Total 

Ae een aE Seer totic sive aetaion 2 OA 5 a) elf a ae keel Iara a Peden Hehe peices eR IrcxeuccLO.Cc 2 35 
DARE ANS Obs Aner Se PING REL ROS aL 1 DiC. iMeaeee ces | Peer, irerererel ls: cestarcis [ister cpstens: ccstlloPesier eee lf stoner stern 1 127 
CY ee AG tae crNer A CDC Oe 4 274 1 AY (ok eee feociueteie 1 138 2 119 
4 BR pe chy aracle oe otties abies aitorsiaee ee IIS erE SIAR IO ie oes, Al eco erste eecrre ena leas eco can STROTN tsa Odie rie eroererocicio 
CE atc nip 0 CREOLE TC OIC 10 I STON Sec lateaas Ate 1 474 9 AOS Severe rcyapaciecorois cee 
GNI oe Pie Si ye fit NR eS OE CR 34 | 5,896 1 10 1G) |f PASS) Teoh h AB AGLes) | oeutAenal lancet 
CA ensvold). copboobacodenvase doodsos 3 239 2 ic ie le ate ae eer emer 162 
Ee MNO Ree A eR eh ate tvaies etace.w ayehebe 4 387 1 95 2 263 1 ZO" |e deiw ves | wietevacers cue 
OV CTD Ren oe ene ene ee ee ee 2 25 1 10 1 (ESA See | orien eel bebe oetacoene 
Po taltanice ere eae sercirevels 79 | 12,304 6 209 19 | 3,270 48 | 8,382 6 443 





TABLE XV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1948 


LEE ————————— eee nnn 


After Daily Hours 
Ree bers he haiiedas | Wenlk pee Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates of Pay Mon. to Fri. Saturday we 


ee ee ee ee SS 





Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 45 | 6,522 45 | 6,522 34 | 5,782 79 | 12,304 79 12,304 
Time and one Quarter (1) 

@anadan(OntarioiOnly) jase ie ati 2 320 2 320 3 276 4 583 1 35 
Time and one-Half (?) 

GaN AG Aaa aie e eieioitinisners eo ei oe 28] 5,365 26} 5,018 31 | 5,506 42} 8,012 31 5,891 
Mierelitinaaye) IPWoK ANOS 4.455600n0a0000¢ 2 112 2 112 2 77 4 189 2 113 
Quebec ecm -bactw avacsnschersewe oat 5 759 D 759 1223410 WAV alates? 5 1, 250 
Ontario ern ee ones Sea ees 19 | 4,449 if || eh sO. 16} 2,924 28 | 6,261 22 4,409 
Western ProvinceS.e.. sees. see ee 2 45 2 45 1 95 3 384 2 119 

Double Time 

BINGE. aio Ae ie Se At Gidea tc iets) ccc oad] bedi 20 ioe coche cea Rimi, 11 1,687 | (8)22 3,817 
IN Pink atsa ID gewalilee son 1noopceobSehellaoSeoulloooa0 00U||hoce4||bon uid] |) daced||scne ooo! j>capon feoioon ops 1 59 
Wie bee Mee eee ce Ae elec cena |e Me ieuttatnrs | tees arene oein vie Lae ole dn Seco ns! ae 8 if 993 10 1, 720 
(QUIN. aoe oh onconsuesbSoeseeocudaliccooclesons0 Gol .cdme alls caadincial homoge) noma sic 3 673 9 1,890 
\ii(eshicina) RAWONIdUIVOES), - piocowon@osnoccalsonagullenn eo ap allodoodo) rou ccang]|o0b tn peioDc od 1 21 2 148 

Double Time and One-Half 
7 Pal 8 (Opi) Cagle 8 Ai) Sas easier Bee) loan aaa obictle oy) [nce Gbel intone) Cro Do rs ci earn ae 4 1,172 
No Premium Pay 
Canad are we aoe eae sare coma eneiats 15 837 TGS” tala oe | sr dsl erciceocncknt DO eo O22 21 1,389 


(4) One mill with 182 workers gave time and one-half after the first two hours of overtime. 
(2) One mill with 205 workers paid double time after the first three hours. ; 
(3) Two mills employing 326 workers paid time and one-half for statutory holidays observed but not paid for. 
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Shift Work, Table 18.—Fifteen per cent The Cotton Yarn 

of the workers in the 79 mills covered were 

reported on the second or third shift of a and Cloth Industry 
two or three-shift operation at the time of : ce 
the survey. Sixty per cent of these workers The wage rate index for this industry, 
were reported receiving a wage differential based on comparable rates oF 1939, had 
for their work, ranging between 3 and 10 ‘reached 230-6 by 1948 which indicated a 
cents per hour or on the basis of a 5 to 15 comparatively large annual increase (22 per 
per cent differential. cent) in average rates. 


TABLE XVI._VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 79 mills covered in the survey, three employing 37 workers, gave no information on 
vacations. 

















Minimum Maximum Vacation 
Vacation of 
Length of Service Required One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills ;Workers 
No Specified Service 

AN ice oth te ost ee oe ee 5 T3161 ny Sokol peer, cans eee ee 
Quebec hi, 360 so bore SOR ea. eee ae oe 1 ATA ei a Oke tLe hie ce Le ae ee ee 
AJNGSTIO nda oes ie MO Oe cee eee 2 O52 le be ak ai eee ee I eat 
Western Provinces,..n06 eo.) 4 eee ae De OD thee atone osc a ck ml ol ametien! |r eee 

Three Months 

Canhedansabe, fark te tans Prat en ie. Be pana of 1,096 2 96h ees 
Quehet. 6 ee cc) a ik Mee ae en eee ee 1 QOD NE se ae ee ete ee) eee 
Ontario yee ee Uv ate a gr whnioy ane 6 827 2 (10D Ao NOI PE Tc 

Siz Months 

RCAC cot ck date year ote oa Lo eee ee 4 446 2 Soll 1 14 
Queers ear ae oh dh \cual eke ae ecnie oe 1 SONS a Sey lig ens ts. |) aia eee a 
ONCATIOMA Gh ste Re AS Gee) hn Sola nee 3 360 2 Gol ihs eae eee one 
Western: Provinces. "sg... eis os pone eT Ce te ce ee 1 14 

One Year 

Canadas on auen. Gee ee ca Bie Pee ee, Se a 60 | 9,564 268 e2-776 3 180 
Maritime ero vyinces. bast oe ee eee 3 172 2, 154 ae ae te eee eee 
Quebec. Pew eee ke eae Pe 16 | 2,441 7 671 1 86 
Ontario, Bes tra ice a te eee ate. Wer eee ee Bil 6, 543 16 1,856 2 94 
Weaterm: Provinces 4.4005. Jee tomer ee eee 4 408 1 Otis ee ae ene 

Two and Three Years (+) 

Canad ae is tbe yo Sl itiaietels 95 dale ome at rule Na) eT a ee oo) ee 4 1,103 
CUED OGs tira Ga Bae hie Po eared WE Bae Ps he is Sole | Tia Nee oan ash te a io he aay 3 358 
L005) 2289 Co RAPE AL CRA a NT orgcees # ai COE else Faia IRaR dg OE NS AW Pri Or hs Mita D 562 
Western Provitices tipi yun outt Par ay ops ck 10 as Pee ee na eer eo 183 

Five Years (?) 

O16 Ce amine oT LPC ea eeNan amen Ma eth Nl yl hl eee ee Ys 35 rain 
Maritime: Provinces. «42. isa one | ce te ee eed 1 18 
OT] OF) an a eM RD RG Ses URL gO homA Oy AIRE Og WOW Yt IE Sh EEA BEN aes eT 8 Py, tse 
Ontario, en yc ae Bec g tr tga ad At Jom MONEY Suh Samer iat eats Ly Umea ee Re 24 5,443 
Western Provinces: fo: (40a) ae) eee i es Se mh et net ne | ea 2 151 

otal Mille'and Workerst:) oo). tc Se 16:1 12267 30} 3,203 46 9, 064 





(1) One mill gave an additional week after five years and another mill, after 15 years of service. 
(?) Includes one mill requiring ten years of service; two mills gave three weeks after 25 years. 
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Returns from 37 mills, employing 20,700 
workers at the time of the survey, were used 
in analysing this industry (Table 19). Sixty- 
four per cent of the workers were located 
in the 17 mills in the province of Quebec. 

Of the 37 mills, 21 reported employing 
over 300 workers each and accounted for 


nearly 90 per cent of the total number of 
workers with more than half of the workers 
located in eight mills employing over 800 
workers each. 

Collective Agreements.—All but three of 
the mills reported having collective agree- 
ments in writing affecting 93 per cent of 





TABLE XVII—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 


pele ee 











Number of Holidays observed by Mills 


























ad. Total | Total 
ays Mills |Workers 
5 6 L 8 9] 10 ].11 | 12 | 14 
Mills Paying for: 
TREO i Le yee nn He tI Dag wr Wtvevsyel|icver cil taeussai|tehe oss SL Te 2 ieee || eae et epee ] 198 
DEEL OLGA. Sa an Rte? Gs ay ee ee ee en oor. cic. 38 3 ] ITD ie wt if SA Ue 8 1,619 
3 I eT ee he Wee MU hee 2s ill ees ] | cee 1 We eae fa ke 3 450 
4 ie a 1}. Als Slice lees eee 11 2,302 
5 ss LN ESen| ete: Arena all eet losers Macatee 2 219 
6 Me eta U2, 2 DARE 9A cere hate a| ere ace cal (eS 2s 16 2,043 
i Ee ia MS | cee oe a, Fee eR meal (ch even ee 1 TR ful ieee Ue epere ls ert tee 2 354 
8 Se Se Ri ea her tors tac, oe D2 e cccsvs [eras tee: Seat lees tare heneralee 12 Be Uther 
9 Foe amy Via Le cererat jercarien (eer ro wears DAN Bt Ae al pelstival Gack Be 183 
10 SO nN EY eons toieames| lotecc of (eral (oped De eraic\ en, ae | seater 2 49 
14 Ce a ee Wm Ua Cte eyiincs seul szetoncst e eietiellha eas sri|its sysrre(fls: ayaa? [ove taee j il 65 
Total Mills Paying for 1 to 14 Holidays.................. it elo Gleai 5) 6 1 0 1 60} 10,659 
ota Miulis mob lcayiIng Lor Ol Gay ssseeeie eee e clele le 0 2 5 4 5 2 0 1 0 19 1,645 
Motalevuills Observing seloliday suueemeieae 1: aetna Cee ei PSs kOe i 1 1 79| 12,304 
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TABLE XVIU.—SHIFT WORK IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 
BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1948 


ee e———=—0Ma0—_0—~™~quq0q0aB»aw\nwmeaeom>" 


Two-Shift Three-Shift 

















Tasyigs : Total 
Wage Rate Differential Pperaues ws Sf Workers 
SSA oudiente, | eens 
TotaluNum ber Of Mill WOLkersy. i. ec tac epee 1,047 423 330 1,800 
No Wage Differential 
Ban AG ee a ee SE Ged ecovoks Ske apsters= 481 142 90 7s 
Que beer ohracie Crys aco rtgc aad Boe are 263 7133 48 384 
CUDTARIOU SR eis se dae ee hs ae rete eae eating 138 42 oe 212 
NWWieSternebroviInGCe ste aeeniemc ee tierra sneer 80 27 10 117 
Three to Five Cents per Hour 
EAS Clepn et UAE REE aid Pouce hee ier na eke eee adap e 246 247 74 567 
DU ebeG tot i ace cee ame mecicarasta 1s haa noe Se 27 AQ Ad aa ores 67 
CG ATI Oe Eee ae oan i ia aoe One 219 207 74 500 
Seven to Ten Cents per Hour 
CEA Cee an ee ee artes Riot cael ote aR MEIN Oo ny ote sure Ret 93 1p 106 PAL 
avi lorry hei Rr NE hes J NE Ooh Se cres Peu en ae Pam are 29 29 
CNLATIO“ are k ce Re ee ee a oe aA eee 93 9 fy 182 
Five to Fifteen per Cent 
CANA ea ae ete cet cta reas tere olla totes 227 Wile 60 309 
ie bet erestouna tit cee ile da Aree ol cleat: 59 9 33 101 
CONCATIO MA ee eee te dle OES tasters 168 13 oy 208 


ees 0 eee et ee ee 


the workers. The main unions represented 
in the industry were the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO-CCL), the United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) 
and the National Catholic Syndicate, these 
three organizations accounting for 97 per 
cent of the workers under agreement. One 


independent union and two employees’ 


associations were the only other organiza- 
tions reported. 

Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1948 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 


can be found in the annual report “Wages 
and Hours in the Primay Textile Industry 
in Canada, 1948” which has been published 
by the Department of Labour. Average 
straight-time earnings for male workers in 
this industry in 1948 were 6 to 18 cents per 
hour higher than in 1947, with the majority 
of occupations showing increases of 13 cents 
or more; for women workers, increases over 
1947 were 13 to 16 cents for all occupations 
studied. In 1948 male rates ranged from 63 
cents per hour for battery hands to $1 for 


TABLE XIX.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 


Maritime 


— Canada Prowiess() Quebec Ontario 
pb Gta levinlise yb. Pitan Cite inet ee emed tase By 3 17 17 
Mill Workers: 
EWP ie er aN OR I RAG Gee nee UL 2 12,317 756 8,167 3,394 
PSTARIG Re OS? Cs ude, beh ely aR ene ee 8,375 ao 4,989 Poestiy | 
A Dy 03 9 arses emameer en Se! Sey 5 My a hat ee Do 20, 692 1,291 13, 156 6, 245 





(4) Includes one mill in Nova Scotia and two mills in New Brunswick. 


TABLE XX.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE COTTON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 








Maritime 
Provinces 


Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills }|Workers 


Canada Quebec Ontario 


Standard Weekly Hours 


On a Five-Day Week 


AO Re? red ct Re eared A at eit, ft Sai 103) 607252 ORE ele ok ee 10S Bel PDE hac ee ee en ee 
Ln adic CANO Micke ACRE LIS GRATIS Ronee GNOME 1 CG UST Wine bao ee Deora ee tA URL oT Cp 1 715 
A Nae sek he ttc Meet Sond eee cnn ey cee A) RSA GOA eet hee ee Lop 28764 6 1,399 
Ta ter Ree eA Pee Cid cit eee ce Marie ee 1 AT 2) Pere SEO tre: Guilhacg ane | Dearie ee 1 472 
AS SRY se Ste ee: Ae ATS ay co hl os oe 3 DOL eee ih 215 2 339 
SUS Ee hie ek cee ey ee ee age a 1 yd Wi Wa ae sa ist 1 QS) Se) lavoro tare 

Lotaliek otc) eae cee ae da) 1S O54" ee tae ieee 13 || 10,759 10 2,925 

On a Siz-Day Week 

ASRS RD OR ET EON MEN perc IN Aga A AP S| mek O24 SI ee eee cil © Veer in ear ree 3 1,924 
BES eg his bea Mises here eee eerie ee ee Oy ADO dee aa ee OE al sor 3 1,122 
PAY CAREER ks as PERM e AV Se ee, openness foe DO) 21,887 Si lela 1 B22 1 274 
S1Ey re AEP REN 5 OR I UN bee CAO AS 1 (S54) Ree a ee 1 a ae a Ween van 

ob Othe issc States eee 14 | 7,008 Silo ool 4| 2,397 7 3,020 

Total Mills 

BREST cloyehi Ae ahaa er ee PR ete RS LOU ei O29 ee eee 103) bnf5 302 cae lee eta 
yD ER Nn ee AR et we oie 8 ae: 1 LO ee eR cote era eee ee 1 715 
BA erie ys be heat 2a ns reer yee heat, eae PSM NW 9 Be epee NA OPE re 3 1,924 
rere sates adit toe vin oe atc ede cee cere ee 12 ON O2 201 ae on eae 3} 4,101 9 Zoe 
BT eras os one Noe ahs Dee ee a 1 LW day Wart ira (Nok RMA Wed pC Nt or a De 1 472 
BS UO ELA wat: MAR Oeie RRR eR eas tate 8 | 2,441 3+ 1,291 2 537 3 613 
FUGA Ae Se Ds e-AA A An AN Oo, ORRIN CARE one ng 1 QIN Cc oF 1 at eee, Patel Perth ase 
Neate sc e.g TA ee Senet SUS cone pees eran evant ate ih L383 tee ee ee 1 135 >| Gace | seer 

Total, see $5) one Sawn eet 37 | 20,692 otal sol Leo 1ss156 17 6, 245 
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loom fixers; female battery hands averaged 
66 cents while skilled weavers were receiving 
83 cents per hour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 20.— 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 55 in 
this industry with 37 per cent of the work- 
ers on a 40-hour week and another 32 per 
cent working 45 hours . 

The five-day week was reported by 23 of 
the 37 mills and included two-thirds of the 
workers; hours ranged between 40 and 50, 
with 87 per cent of the workers which were 
in mills on the five-day week working either 
40 or 45 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 21. 
Practically all the mills reported a rate of 
time and one-half for any overtime. One 
mill gave double time for Sunday work 
while six gave double time or double time 
and one-half for work on observed statutory 
holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 22.—All the 
mills reported giving at least one week’s 
vacation with pay after a year or less of 
service. 








All but two of the mills also reported giv- 
ing a second week after one to 25 years of 
service with 61 per cent of all the workers in 
mills giving two weeks after five years of 
service and another 18 per cent were in mills 
requiring only one year’s service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 23.—Although 
all the mills reported observing between 
six and eleven holidays, only 22 of the 37 
mills employing slightly less than half the 
workers reported paying for some or all of 
the holidays they observed, ranging from 
three to eight. 

Fight mills, employing 28 per cent of 
the workers, both observed and paid for six 
statutory holidays and another eight mills 
including 13 per cent of the workers re- 
ported observing and paying for eight holi- 
days. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Fifteen of the 
mills, employing 34 per cent of the workers 
reported having a policy covering sick leave 
with pay. In one instance, the mill reported 
allowances to married men only while the 
remainder had group insurance schemes or 
mutual benefit plans to cover illnesses. 





TABLE XXI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, 1948 





SS ————e———e ee 


After Daily 


Hours 


Overtime Rates of Pay 


Monday 


Only After 
Weekly 
Hours 


Sunday Holidays 


to Saturday 





Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 15 
Time and One-Half (+) 

AAR Ate re As AC Oe RAE Ce or ee ee 14 
Maritime: CrovainCesi. aamemei eens 2 
CVS DOG re ect ere ae wat bereniat aa ees 4 
CONE ATIO CRN Fo es Ch NE oko 8 


NE ECAP ars Ma tiags bs ot aie celebs otis pot cherie toate 


Double Time and One-Half 


Canadas Onvaro Only.) se gacke tos cam suleetele psa 


No Premium Pay (4) 
CEA TAC AM sp mel tae sen TR Lhe A eG il 


Mills )Workers| Mills }Workers} Mills }Workers| Mills |Workers 


7,293 22 | 13,399 37 | 20,692 37 | 20,692 
(2)22 | 13,399 34 | 19,711 31 | 18,195 

1 488 oo) 1,201 3 1,291 

13 | 10,759 14 | 12,175 15 | 12,203 

S | 2,102 17 | 6,245 13 4,701 

Breer oe orecuayes oust 1 215 | @)4 1,942 
Saeh soe See pawn .e di 215 2 953 
ete nick. (ence Ree Eats Waris ays 2 989 
Sees eesti ack choles wl eutealic yt a Phare mes 2 550 
DIAM wok std bsioe ce vb 2 100 boone alte cae es 


ee 


(1) Includes one mill paying double time after the first four hours. 
(2) Eleven mills employing 10,516 workers reported a premium rate of ten per cent for hours over 
ten in any one day as well as time and one-half after weekly hours. 


(3) Includes one mill observing eight and paying for four statutory holidays who pay time and one- 


half for work done on any of the unpaid holidays. 


(4) Includes mills paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE XXII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, 1948 








Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation of 
Length of Service Required One Week Onarwani Pea oes 


Mills |Workers} Mills Workers Mills |Workers 


(OWI WAM hei, She Ge nr ee Pe OER iG SeaE YN Ceaee Dron. sn PRR OF 9 Oi OO Co a iccoteee chris | eer ees | Ae 2 ee | a 
MW erirecieasy IRRRONANNGES) coho ceaeondauvassanne. Dy, B08 64) eee ren soil ar eae | Gece er ae | 
CUAL Meee ei ca ketene ee ete 0 a 35 094.9) SNe ORS hae ye re here ee | oO i, a 

One Year (?) 

Canada tc ce else erate Pic hr en ee ee een 28 | 16,795 2 2,792 7 3,732 
WiBaamuruankey IRIAN AUIS, pacuaogasccdavenunocadoak 1 ASS Bote Week. |e ee ee 803 
ChudbeGa/ eae Vie alee | Gd tee ba tots ne racine: 177)),13,156 Di fale b oa ale ote) a eel ee eee ee 
OntAniO yey Wes cee Ce Ce eee 10 Po WY Week etch acealdl As ap tes ee 2,929 

Five Years (°) 

CBE LAURE ic cab Peas Ohzio te fea ate aR eae Ue ee oe ia en tet ee a ee 24 12, 630 
CUS D GC Me pee acu: sishy cate cabo Rebac elk, «Ree aeTne Fol ae es LOR GH Ts AURTe an RCo pC | UP 13 9,411 
MIELE es os ee She ts oI rte ale Ra Pe ONT eH eT ir Aon ee 11 3,219 

Ten Years (*) 

(Behe rst eed Mana Meare Gas ata eee: PRAM nme nts eens RTI Hy Rte RL tie Pap atl abate Pte ty O 4 1, 538 
Maritime ProwvinGGSiy accel ee | ee | errr | Pe | ar 1 488 
Queers Bex crea rei noes es eee rhc ste eck er et | Rec Net cil ag | eae 2 953 
ORE ATIO os 5 EEOC eee pe teae ts eee esl PE aE ces oe GE ee 1 97 

FLOLLuWLilis and WOEKeCIrS..¢.05 0s eek ee ee 37 | 20,692 2 Dh thse 3D 17,900 


(4) Includes one mill requiring three months’ service. 

(?) Includes one mill requiring two years’ service for a maximum vacation of two weeks. 
(3) Includes one mill reporting an extra provision of three weeks after 20 years of service. 
(4) Includes one mill with a service requirement of 25 years. 


TABLE XXU1.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of Holidays Observed 
by Mills Total | Total 





Daye Mills |Workers 
6 7 8 10 11 

Mills Paying for: 
SB HOMOAV Sino cate eect Ge ee Ale eee lanes bE Pe ee a Sean eens 1 2 146 
4 BR Bi BOP Wai c Whatecy ed Ue Sie ck alts te ene en ee ee DU Weenie Oe ie be 3 2 812 
6 AR Lea nH CIM, br em y AR ail) SFE 8 | | a Gm RP eee ot 10 6, 745 
8 OC renin a ieee ie, Sree ed rat Uy Se Joe ROR A) Bod ee pets | seme ae 8 paisa kf 
Total Mills Paying for Three or more Holidays... 9 i! bh OOS eo 1 22 10, 290 
Totel Mills not) Paying for: Holidayer..c.c8 steele 7 3 1 4 15 10, 402 
Total Mills Observing Holidays.................. 9 8 14 1 if 37} 20,692 
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Shift Work, Table 24,—Thirty per cent 
of the workers were reported on either 
second or third shift work, mainly on the 
second shift of a two-shift operation. 


Although. 45 per cent of these workers 
received no wage differential for their shift 
work, the remainder received between 4 and 
15 cents per hour differential or on the basis 
of 10 to 20 per cent. 


The Rayon Yarn 
and Cloth Industry 


Average wage rates in this industry in 
1948 had more than doubled over compar- 
able rates in 1939 with an index number of 
218-2 for 1948, based on 1939 rates. Annual 
percentage increases in the past three years 
have been 10-6, 13-4 and 16°8 respectively. 


The rayon industry is located exclusively 
in Quebec and Ontario with the great 
majority of both mills and workers in the 
province of Quebec. Two-thirds of the 
workers were male and seven mills reported 
employing more females than males. 


Although 19 of the 31 mills employed less 
than 200 workers each, they accounted for 


only 15 per cent of the total number of 
workers; four mills which reported employ- 
ing more than 800 workers each included 
60 per cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 31 mills 
covered, 17 reported having collective agree- 
ments in writing affecting 39 per cent of 
the total number of workers. More than 
half of these workers were under agreement 
with the National Catholic Federation of 
Textile Workers. 


Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1948 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
can be found in the annual report “Wages 
and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 
in Canada, 1948” which has been published 
by the Department of Labour. 

In the manufacturing of rayon yarn and 
cloth the straight time earnings of male and 
female workers showed similar increases in 
1948 over 1947; these increases ranged from 
2 to 15 cents per hour, with the majority 
between 7 and 12 cents. Male spinners in 
1948 averaged 63 cents per hour, while 
skilled tradesmen were receiving 91 cents; 
average wages for women ranged between 
59 cents for spinners and graders to 74 cents 
per hour for weavers. 





TABLE XXIV.—SHIFT.WORK IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 
BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1948 





Wage Rate Differential 


INfuTemy eee GN AYE WYVGWEIEGYES:, 2 oc oon oecngoannnapcoor se 
No Differential 


COUT C Cra ete cient ea scutes Bice canada ae 


(OATES O72 {Onis toate try a tl rots, ee, i SIE Pt ge 


CHIC DOC T ee PEL ee eae edges F Paci alee oer oes we ee okey Looe 


Two-Shift Three-Shift Total 
Operation Operation eee 
ond Shift | 2nd Shift | 3rd Shift | “fected 
3, 428 1,960 763 6,151 
1,879 OCs ak acer eee te: 2,795 
1,863 OTe Re ee ain st eet 2,779 
pil iepharee Cg Pe pe pa 16 
1,063 1,044 162 2,269 
48 3 3 495 
574 DP O41e eas aie. 2 ee 1,615 
159 159 
AA: | Rasen 449 493 
321 321 
AA RVR hs Sys cee 128 172 
ZWD AM ie IE Ata a 152 594 
Dd Gee case Ma. toe 152 414 
ES Oieees eer at ein en tet ccs ater 180 


ae ee ee ee, er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS Se ee eee 
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Siandard Hours of Work, Table 26.— 
Hours ranged between 40 and 55. Eleven 
mills, employing nearly one-quarter of the 
workers, were on a 50-hour week and an- 
other 44 per cent of the employees in seven 
mills worked either 474 or 48 hours per 
week. Only one mill reported a 40-hour 
week. 

The six-day week was in effect in 17 of 
the 31 mills covered, these mills accounting 
for 81 per cent of the workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 27.— 
Time and one-half was the overtime rate 
reported in most instances, although a five 
per cent rate was also reported as well as 
double time for Sunday and holiday work 
and in two cases, double time and one-half 
was paid for overtime on observed statutory 
holidays. 

Vacations with Pay, Table 28.—All but 
one mill reported giving paid vacations, 
usually one week after one year or less of 





service. In 19 mills, employing 79 per cent 
of the workers, an extra week was given. 
In ten mills employing nearly 60 per cent 
of the workers five years of service was 
required while in other mills the length of 
service varied from one to 15 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 29.—All the 
mills reported observing between 6 and 138 
statutory holidays, although only nine of 
the mills reported paying for some or all 
of the holidays observed in their mills. 

Of the 1,700 workers located in the nine 
mills paying for holidays, 52 per cent re- 
ceived pay for three holidays. 


Shift Work, Table 30.—One-third of the 
workers were reported on either the second 
or third shift of a two or three-shift opera- 
tion. The majority of shift workers received 
a wage differential. Some received from 
three to ten cents per hour; in four in- 
stances, five per cent was reported and in 
another five cases, five cents per hour or ten 
per cent was the policy. 





TABLE XXV.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 








Mie lei) Sr Re Mie Stipe © the het Mere oe ee on aero 


Canada Quebec (!) Ontario 
SMS Aae aoe ail 24 rf 
re Acie cae 7,281 6, 873 408 
a i oe ctr 3, 609 3 daay, 374 
SMP oni eles 10,890 10, 108 782 





(1) Includes one mill in New Brunswick. 


TABLE XXVI._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE RAYON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 








Five-Day Week 


Standard Quebec 


Weekly Hours Canada 





Ontario 


Six-Day Week 


Canada Quebec(!) Ontario 


Mills }Workers| Mills )Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills }Workers} Mills |}Workers} Mills }Workers 


40 1 273 1 Dheomlee 
4334 and 44 1 tC nee, a eka roc 
45 Pr SOO ey aera ore, Sree 
474 and 48 4 629 1 355 
50 5 635 5 (ta) | 
Over 50 1 78 1 78 |.. 
RO tale 4 hare eat 14 2,040 § 1,341 





ele olpii]| nee sete ce 6) ai%a) |e te euelese Ile) eleun eiielisi oil scene reise) o)] e.0h¥'s! 4 0:0) «S's leis (bie yellle: wie) exe. 010, © 





1 116 See lenLo rg Sel RRL LO.7, SIPs Se. anor listers: «te tees 
2 SU eo rated Mas co otal larioSete biting niga] ertatets losenborr, 
3 274 3 | 4,147 2| 4,064 1 83 
sawiee | State we 6} 2,012 G22, O12: ears ere sveetetercs« 
BN ae 5 | 1,494 Gil) CRE Rie ag nly colapio cc 
6 699 17 | 8,850 16 | 8,767 1 83 





(2) Includes one mill in New Brunswick. 
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TABLE XXVII.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Two mills with 4,065 workers reported an overtime premium rate of 5 per cent. 








After Daily 


Hours Only After sunday Hele 
'f 
Overtime Rates of Pay Monday Weekly Hours 


to Saturday 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills }Workers 


Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 17 | 4,606 12e) 2, 219 29016,620 29 6,825 
Time and One-Half 
ELISE Eire <a ae a ee Sate on Sear nea 14 | 4,277 12 2219 gles 0 15 4,315 
WMnebecenacadi asta wees Soe, Sema: 12 4,014 10 2,029 13 3), cas 13 4,171 
CONEATION AN teal toe eters oe 2 263 2 190 4 453 2 144. 
Double Time 
(Cana c ant GUC Del ONLY) <a ach. nape ela cline atooetns tlcacalacee seen 3 1,392 | ()6 780 
Double Time and One-Half 
Ganadan(Ontariowniy:) wee vtee er ete ie nace o-carie: Pitere dail aos eatin lnetn tee-auee oe 2 309 
No Premium Pay (?) 
Ganka meee in Gott hop etn oes howe 3 OR herrea nck aes 9 1,648 6 1 421 


(1) Includes one mill observing 10 and paying for 6 statutory holidays, paying time and one-half 
for work done on any of the unpaid hoildays. 
(2) Includes mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 


TABLE XXVII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE RAYON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 


Notrst.—One mill employing 305 workers reported no provision for vacations with pay. 








Initial Maximum Vacation 
i ; Vacation of 
Length of Service Required One Week One Week Two Weeks 





Mills )Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills )Workers 


Three and Siz Months 


SA WALL Oe PMN ene eek ak OLE Lu aoe cree aed OSTEND o 6 1,901 3 Del COs oe oe Sec Oe 
CONSDECr Bal Sra SC ie a ee ae (4)5 1,873 3 TS LOO RIS oe ck Pe hehe: 
Ont ari eeere ee sete he ets Se RR OE ch 1 Pact Laas ea ieee, 2k en eRe STR ir on ee Hae aR 

One Year 

Ty Cligk en ett ts ia te Acie eM poe ct nod, ede ane 24 | 8,684 8 832 2 713 
TUDO tee er eee eee ad See ae Pe is es SE chic ki 18 7,930 ie 749 (1)2 713 
OY TU RN g Pole oni? Mic MO) LI Ss se Stn i ee 6 754 1 SOP iy we ere sues a teva 

Five Years (?) 

O28 Cas ee en ee ee) ee Mel reece | at rl Stuck ay lie. Wl oe tea llauekig widiocs 10 6, 392 
BATE SO. PEGS Bin ce hace! ye 2 0 aid eS ac ed A I i gee 2 ee ee (ea a if 6,055 
LOTTA Ome oat eee ot om Shans ee ets features (a dwipes aa prtaetts a6 0 3 ayy 

Ten Years (3) 

CARA een emer Leite Mem Mee Mevacor iain ane Siok Pete lava cada altsllacy hc eats boner, aoe HT 1,488 
(BATTS EY Stel 4 et ae Gi ied 1, ie Ee a net (ane mn ey (TC AE Oe ae aay ere res 4 1126 
CONTE Geer CNeO) tien Peer ne Lawn este Me ae LE Pet eta Bl OM yy ot 3 362 


(1) Includes one mill in New Brunswick. ; 

(2) Includes one mill with a service requirement of three years and another employing 91 workers 
with an additional provision of three weeks after fifteen years service. 

(3) Includes two mills with service requirements of eight and fifteen years respectively. 
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TABLE XXIX._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1948 





NSE init iin Iannninninl 


Number of Holidays Observed by Mills 





Total | Total 








Days Mills |Workers 
6 7 8 9 10 11 13 
Mills paying for: 
Holidays. esunrs: Se ccuteha eee selene ete mens BIR 4 oy Ree ng ie ss ee. 1 28 
3 a ane ere PRL Gees (0d) Sy etl Rea cere we LUN eC 1 | fs seed ee ee eee 1 878 
4 hg el Sa Be rT ore rie Dan eee 1| See shee ee 1 2 296 
6 SE. ee. ON at Soe ee ee yA A RN (pa sae Halt EO ole ta L boat | eat 3 218 
8 RO heen. ey eS hea ceet® ate ies ek, eta Sako eae 2) eee ee ee at Caco ne ema 2 263 
Total Mills paying for two or more} , 
Holtiays..p cases ohana ae DY ara 4 1 Lh Paes 1 9} 1,683 
Total Mills not paying for Holidays... 3 3 3 2 10 Hea nek 22 9, 207 
Total Mills Observing Holidays..... 5 3 7 3 17 1 1 31; 10,890 





Te ee DRO ee ens ee ae ee 


TABLE XXX.—SHIFT WORK IN THE RAYON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 
BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1948 











oe fare ea doe 

5 Peta £s peration peration Workers 

Wage Rate Differential A flected 

2nd Shift | 2nd Shift | 38rd Shift 
ae ee ne ee ee re es ee ee 
Total-Number of Mill Workers... -. 6-2... e-es'=- 2,076 574 1,055 3,705 
No Differential 

Canal at es Meee iy oo et ic ieee cia oe aes ee eat 745 347 144 1,236 
CODECS. ee sk slaves eas sete tee oes ae 745 334 125 1, 204 
CO) EAT ee teal tall cea eat ee a oe ied ies eae eet 13 19 oa 

Three to Six Cents per Hour 

Prati 6 alee, Cone pe sme Are BRUM Me erabatornhige correc i 4 2 228 67 242 537 
QUGbECh ce wees Gia ose he eee sea eee 206 67 242 515 
Ontarigd oot fae ee Leo ees tae AN CE alge hae Pra ash area 22 

Nine and Ten Cents per Hour 
Canada {Ontarioionlvas a= snes reste et ee Ghrelin, Led Rene ne . 65 
Five Per Cent 
Canada (Quebec only) eicte tan uaccek ore poser 909 160 669 1,738 
Five Cents or Ten Per Cent 

Canad... . fee Ges tie ee coe ee aes Be eee Com beits 129 Viki. ae See os aes 129 
Que bGGcaees Sacoe cee Cee et ane eto tea 109 tise ei emer res 109 
Ontario. ds decker bien ctl See ere eae QOS. ces ca eee | ee ener oe 20 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment conditions were very favourable for most 


Canadian workers during the month of August. 


The 


number employed reached a new record as seasonal opera- 
tions neared their peak. The current index of industrial 
production almost doubled that of the 1935-39 average. 
Regionally, the Prairies were particularly buoyant while 
the Maritimes, affected by poor fish catches and markets, 


experienced some 


unemployment. 


The Employment 


Service again found it necessary to organize movements 


of farm workers. 


Employment during August reached both 
a seasonal and an all-time peak. Slightly 
over 5,000,000 persons held jobs early in 
June and this number was increased during 
July and August. Unemployment at the 
June date was only two per cent of the 
labour force. A few localized areas of 
labour surplus had developed in the Mari- 
time, Quebec and Pacific regions because 
of declining operations in the logging and 
fishing industries. On the whole, however, 
the employment situation has been very 
good during the summer months. More 
settled employment conditions were indi- 
cated by the decided drop in labour turn- 
over and absenteeism and the record degree 
of labour peace. Time loss due to indus- 
trial disputes in August was the lowest for 
that month since 1941. Hourly earnings 
in manufacturing have moved steadily 
upwards since February but, with shorter 
hours being worked in some _ industries, 
average earnings levelled off at a rate of 
about $41 a week. 

The current strength of the domestic 
economy is indicated by the high level of 
industrial production in Canada. The index 
of production has been fluctuating within a 
range of a single point, holding at about 
186 (1935-39100) during recent months. 
The flow of goods into consumers’ hands 
also has been steady, as shown in the con- 
stant ratio of factory inventories to ship- 
ments. Both imports and exports con- 
tinued to keep their lead over the record 
peacetime level of 1948 although prospects 
are not so favourable. Another favourable 
development has been the recent substantial 
improvement in the Canadian wheat crop. 
At the middle of August it was expected 
to yield 391-5 million bushels, only 1:8 
million less than in 1948. 


Seasonal operations, particularly those in 
agriculture, were foremost in the employ- 
ment scene during August. Each year at 
this time, thousands of temporary Jobs, 
generally at good wages, become available 
in agriculture to workers in all parts of the 
country. The grain harvest in the Prairies 
brings these employment opportunities to a 
peak creating jobs not only for farm hands, 
but for domestics, clerks in farm equipment 
stores, grain shovellers and other workers. 
Added to this are the hundreds of jobs 
which yearly develop in the summer and 
fall months in food canning plants. 
Employment in agriculture at this time 
totalled just under 1,200,000 in 1948 while 
fruit and vegetable canning plants (with 15 
or more employees) employed some 22,000 
workers. 


Industrial Analysis 


The peak of agricultural activity was 
reached during August with a better balance 
between labour demand and supply than at 
any time for nearly a decade. Require- 
ments for harvesting operations varied by 
region and type of crop but no serious 
labour shortages were reported in any 
region. 

By the end of the month, grain harvesting 
in the Prairies, as well as in Eastern Canada, 
was generally completed. Requests for 
farm help were consequently dropping 
sharply and labour requirements were 
chiefly for fruit and vegetable crops. In 
British Columbia and the Maritimes, where 
this type of crop was relatively more 
important, the need for this type of worker 
was especially heavy. In southern Ontario, ° 
the fruit and tobacco harvests were in 
progress and, in other sections in the East, 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Average: 1939—100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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many farmers were engaged in blueberry 
picking as both the price and crop were 
good. 

Organized movements of farm workers 
and other supplementary additions to the 
labour force were less prominent this year 
as local and transient help generally filled 
requirements. Several important move- 
ments were planned or in progress, however. 
Immigrants for farm work continued to 
enter. Canada and, in the first six months 
of 1949, over 11,000 persons arrived in the 
country. 

About 800 men had been sent to the West 
from Ontario and Quebec. Requirements 
were smaller this year due to increased 
mechanization and a greater supply of 
western farm labour. A surplus of appli- 
cants for this work was reported from 
several centres. Many farm workers in 
drought areas in the Prairies were moving 
into districts where the crops were better 
for harvest work. Wages for farm hands 
in the West were usually about $6 to $9 
per day with $8 to $12 for combine men. 


Logging activity during the month of 
August was confined chiefly to the west 
coast and, on the whole, job openings in 
this section of the industry were few in 
number. There was no critical labour 
shortage anywhere in the region and a 
surplus of logging skills was reported in 
many areas. 

There had been a decided drop in demand 
for various grades of wood pulp which 
resulted in the closing of several pulp mills 
and reduced operations in others. This 
had decreased employment among logging 
operators whose cut was taken by these 
firms. Improvement in the rayon market 
in the United States will result in the 
re-opening of two large plants in September, 
however. In the northern interior, wet 
weather in the Prince George district had 
cut. production by about 20 per cent, with 
a consequent reduction in employment. 
Demands for logging labour in the Prince 
Rupert area were also light. Small require- 
ments were reported from the Queen 
Charlotte islands area. 

A reduction of about 30 per cent in the 
logging cut in the East was expected in 
the coming season. Logging companies 
operating in the summer were able to 
obtain all the woodsmen they required. 
Applicants were now being screened more 
selectively and loggers employed were of a 
better: class than those of the past few 
years. 


Employment in the manufacturing 
industries remained relatively stable this 
summer, although a slight decline from last 
year’s level was forecast for the latter part 
of the year. Divergent trends were 


currently apparent within the industry with 
some sectors expanding while lay-offs 
occurred in other plants. 

Industrial expansion held up remarkably 
well in 1949 although the number of new 
manufacturing jobs from this source was 
below the record level of 1948. In value, 
this investment was expected to be well 
over one-half billion dollars. Heavy invest- 
ment in the secondary petroleum industry 
had been an important factor in maintain- 
ing investment levels as large new plants 
were being built in British Columbia and 
Quebec, as well as in the Prairies. 

Lay-offs were reported from a number of 
manufacturing industries during August. In 
Quebec, these included primary textile, 
rubber and aluminum plants. Over-produc- 
tion had reduced employment generally 
throughout the secondary forestry indus- 
tries on the west coast and, in Ontario, 
workers had been released from agricul- 
tural implements factories and non-ferrous 
metal plants. 


Construction activity and employment 
continued at record levels this season. It 
was estimated that over 350,000 workers 
were employed in on-site operations in 
building, highway and railway construction 
work across Canada. 

The general shortage of construction 
workers which occurred in 1948 did not 
develop this year. Spot shortages of skilled 
men were reported in some areas in Ontario, 
while in others tradesmen were in good 
supply. British Columbia reported a size- 
able surplus of construction skills at several 
points which was difficult to reduce because 
of the lack of mobility on the part of the 
applicants. The demand for construction 
labourers in the Prairies was not expected 
to be met until the harvest was over. 

This high volume of construction activity 
was expected to be well maintained for the 
remainder of the year. Contracts awarded, 
which usually antedate the completed pro- 
ject by at least six months, were still above 
those for 1948. In the first eight months 
of 1949, contracts awarded totalled $709 
million, 7 per cent over the same period 
last year. 


Continuing labour shortages among service 
workers were indicated in almost all reports 
received from National Employment Ser- 
vice local offices. These shortages increased 
during the summer with the demands of 
the summer resorts and tourist trades which 
drew heavily on such occupational groups. 

The principal occupations in which 
demand was currently in excess of supply 
were domestic work, waitress and kitchen 
jobs, laundry and hotel work and similar 
occupations in which women workers 
predominate. Local shortages of workers 
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occurred in certain other occupations such 
as first class mechanics and service station 
attendants, spotters, finishers and pressers 
and some types of casual work. Although 
there was a surplus of female applicants 
over unfilled vacancies registered with the 
National Employment Service at the begin- 
ning of August, the majority of these were 
not willing to accept work or wages offered 
in service jobs. Over 13,000 applicants were 
registered as clerical and office workers, 
10,000 as unskilled and another 6,000 in 
sales occupations; in the service trades some 
6,400 were registered. 

The domestic help situation had been 
somewhat eased by the immigration of 
Displaced Persons. In the first eight 
months of 1949, the total number entering 
domestic work from this source was 9,400; 
the quota has been set at 13,500. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal industries in the Maritime 
region were in operation during August but 
adverse conditions in a few areas brought 
about an increase in unplaced applicants at 
employment offices. In Newfoundland, 
especially, market difficulties in the logging 
industry were causing unemployment. Farm 
labour demand was light and easily filled 
with harvesting progressing well and crops 
good. 

Sawmills were working at capacity to 
finish last winter’s lumber cut. Because of 
market conditions, lumber operators were 
expecting a sharp reduction in their cut 
during the coming fall and winter. Pulp- 
wood cutting operations also were expected 
to be curtailed. In Newfoundland, the 
paper companies had large stockpiles and 
the sulphite pulp market was weak; news- 
print requirements, however, were expected 
to create a steady demand for logs. In 
New Brunswick, some operators were 
expecting to start cutting early, and were 
planning to complete operations before 
Christmas. 

Fish catches were good on the whole 
during August, and processing plants were 
working at capacity in most areas. New- 
foundland reported excellent catches of cod 
in some districts but poor catches in others. 
The lobster season was over in Newfound- 
land but-in full swing in New Brunswick; 
markets and prices were good. 


Employment in the Quebec region during 
August was adversely affected by several 
developments and the number of unplaced 
applicants increased, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. Sustained hot weather and 
drought caused considerable damage to 
crops as well as extensive brush and forest 
fires. 
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Manufacturing industries were still adjust- 
ing to curtailed export markets. Both lay- 
offs and shorter work-weeks were reported 
as production schedules were reduced to fit 
market conditions. Newsprint operations 
continued at near capacity but indications 
of production cutbacks were beginning to 
appear. Shoe factories reported an improve- 
ment in orders, but were still working below 
capacity. Clothing firms were busy, but 
primary textiles were working part-time in 
many plants, owing to both seasonal and 
market influences. 

Construction activity remained at a high 
level, and no slackening was expected until 
late fall. Skilled tradesmen were scarce, 
although labourers were plentiful. Resi- 
dential now exceeded industrial construc- 
tion; apartment building, which ranged 
from the small unit to the million dollar 
project, was particularly active. 

Farm labour needs were decidedly fewer 
than usual because of the drought. ‘The 
movement of farm workers to the western 
harvest was proceeding well; three hundred 
men had been sent by the end of August. 
The yearly movement of potato pickers to 
Maine was being organized, but the quota 
was below last year’s requirements. 


Seasonal activity in the Ontario region 
was well sustained during August, and the 
general employment situation was very 
satisfactory. A heavy volume of construc- 
tion work stimulated hiring, and manufac- 
turing industries showed revived activity 
after the holiday period. 

Grain harvesting was largely completed 
during the month. Demands for harvesters 
varied from area to area, since drought 
conditions had affected crops in some dis- 
tricts. The Farm Commando Service 
supplied harvesters to areas where help was 
needed, and all urgent farm labour require- 
ments were met. The hot dry weather 
produced good crops of fruit and vegetables, 
which not only stimulated demand for 
pickers, but also meant a high level of 
employment in food processing and canning 
plants. 

Since the holiday period, there had been 
a definite pickup in industrial employment. 
Several industries which had been obliged 
to adjust production schedules downward 
to meet a lower demand, reported an 
improvement in market conditions which 
enabled a minor expansion of operations. 
Pulp and paper, and iron and steel indus- 
tries were in this group. Newsprint com- 
panies and sawmills were working at capa- 
city. The automobile industry was in full 
production. On the other hand, agricul- 
tural implement production was being cut 
further as seasonality returned to the 
industry. 


Employment conditions in the Prairie 
region were very buoyant during August. 
Harvesting activity boosted employment in 
all provinces. The construction program 
continued unabated, with heavy demands 
for skilled tradesmen. The logging and 
meatpacking industries were making prep- 
arations for fall operations. 

Harvesting was almost completed in 
Manitoba and was progressing well in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Demands for 
harvest help were being satisfactorily met 
throughout the region. In Manitoba, 
eastern harvesters arrived to ease the 
labour supply situation and many of these 
would continue to follow the harvest west. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta reported that the 
supply of harvesters was keeping ahead of 
demand, owing to the influx of transient 
workers from the éast and from other sec- 
tions of the Prairies where crops were poor. 
The sugar beet crop in Alberta was 
expected to be the best to date and 
harvesting near the end of September was 
expected to employ many of the workers 
now working on the grain crop. 

Construction was active in most areas. 
Residential construction exceeded the 1948 
level in some districts, and fell below last 
year’s level in others. Skilled workmen in 
all trades were in great demand but any 
shortages of tradesmen usually were over- 
come by clearance of orders through the 
Employment Service. Unskilled labourers 
were absorbed in public works projects or 
found employment in harvesting. Labour 
turnover was markedly less than in 1948. 
The winter level of construction activity, 
however, was expected to be lower this 
year since building costs in cold weather 
are high, and buyers are showing greater 
resistance. 


Employment in the Pacific region 
levelled off near the seasonal peak during 
August. Construction was the only indus- 
try showing any great activity. Trowel 
tradesmen were scarce but most other 
skilled tradesmen were available. Labour- 
management negotiations were under way 
in many industries and operators were 
delaying production plans until agreements 
were reached. 

Labour demand in logging remained about 
average. Some smaller camps were closing 
because of poor markets for cedar and 
hemlock, but no serious change occurred in 
the industry as a whole. In the Prince 
George area, however, unfavourable weather 
temporarily forced a 20 per cent reduction 
in both logging and sawmill operations. 
Small sawmills were starting to feel the 
pinch of lower prices and reduced demand; 
some were cutting production or working 


part-time. Generally the portable operators 
or those with less modern facilities were 
most affected. 

Plywood plants were curtailing operations 
because of poor market conditions. ‘The 
shingle market, on the other hand, was 
fairly brisk and all mills operated at normal 
capacity. Conditions remained stable in 
the pulp and paper industry. The re- 
opening of plants at Woodfibre and Port 
Alice was tentatively scheduled for late in 
September. 


Employment Service Activities 


During August, the National Employ- 
ment Service played a vital role in securing 
the needed workers for farm and other 
seasonal jobs. During the war and early 
post-war years, extensive recruiting pro- 
grams and large-scale movements of workers 
including immigration were necessary to 
meet the needs of agriculture, and the 
Employment Service undertook much of 
this work in co-operation with other 
interested agencies. This year local labour 
supplies have been built up to a consider- 
able extent and recruiting no longer pre- 
sented the same problem. Transients from 
all parts of Canada registered with employ- 
ment offices in the Prairies for harvesting 
jobs. Thus the organized movement of 
workers from Quebec and Ontario was 
smaller, about 800 to the end of August as 
against 2,100 for the entire movement last 
year. Farmers have been able to hire more 
selectively this year and in some cases help 
was expected to qualify in handling power 
machinery. 

Similarly in the harvesting of fruit and 
vegetable crops, particularly potatoes in the 
Maritimes, it appeared that local labour 
along with available “floaters” would pro- 
vide ample manpower. Organized move- 
ments of workers for this work have been, 
and, will continue to be, much smaller than 
last year, including those to the United 
States. However, spot labour shortages had 
developed in some areas of southern 
Ontario and the Farm Commando Service 
which began the wartime practice of hiring 
city workers on week-ends and holidays, was 
again in operation. 

The situation in agriculture was typical 
of the present state of the labour market. 
Employers’ needs were being met in most 
cases more satisfactorily than at any time 
in the past seven years, although a few spot 
shortages had developed in occupations such 
as auto mechanics, stenography, domestic 
work, sales jobs on a commission basis, and 
various skilled trades. Among other ways, 
employment offices endeavoured to find the 
required help through clearance and con- 
tinued immigration of Displaced Persons. 
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The increased labour supply had, of 
course, brought about a substantial rise in 
registrations for work at employment offices 
but the labour market was active and 
unemployment of any degree only existed 
in a few localized areas. The average 
length of time during which unemployment 
insurance claims were on file was actually 
shorter than in 1948. 

The strength of current hiring activity 
arose largely from seasonal operations. 
Replacements for students returning to 
school and renewed hiring following holi- 
days created additional openings during 
August. The broader selection of appli- 
cants, however, had made it much more 
difficult for the unskilled, the untrained and 
the inefficient to secure employment this 


year. At the end of August, some 137,000 
persons had applications for work on file 
at employment offices. A considerable 
number of those registered were seeking 
unemployment insurance compensation for 
working part-time. 

With nearly all the large 1949 graduating 
class of universities placed in jobs, steps 
were now being taken to smooth the way 
for absorption of the record number of 
graduates expected in 1950. Executive and 
Professional offices will again direct the 
campaign to find suitable jobs. This year 
it is hoped that, along with the larger 
businesses and the government, the small 
and medium-sized firms will offer a con- 
siderable number of opportunities for 
university graduates. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 162-1 to 
162-8 between July 2 and August 1, 1949. 
As during the preceding month, the in- 
crease was mainly attributable to higher 
prices for foods. The index for this series 
rose 2:0 points to 209-2 reflecting substan- 
tially higher prices for eggs, coupled with 
small advances for pork products. These 
increases overweighted other foods which 
were mainly unchanged to lower. The fuel 
and light index moved from 129-1 to 129-5 
due to scattered increases in central Canada 
for coal and coke. Higher transportation 
costs at a few centres resulted in a rise 


of 0:4 points to 128-9 for the miscel-. 


laneous index. Two groups were lower; the 
clothing index declined 0-1 points to 183-2 
and the home furnishings and services the 
same amount to 167-4. The rent. index 
remained unchanged at 123-4. 

From August, 1939, to August, 1949, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
61-5 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes were higher for 
seven of the eight regional centres between 
July 2 and August 1, 1949. Edmonton 
recorded a decline of 0-1 to 158-3. As in 
the previous month, higher food prices con- 
tinued to dominate index movements. Fuel 
and light were slightly higher at Toronto; 
clothing indexes were mainly mixed while 
home furnishings and service were gener- 
ally lower. An increase in the miscellaneous 
items index at Vancouver reflected an 
increase in street-car fares. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Composite city index increases between 
July 2 and August 1 were as follows: 
Halifax, 1-6 to 157-2; Saint John 1-2 to 
159-7; Winnipeg, 0:9 to 157-9; Toronto 
0-7 to 158:5; Vancouver 0°6 to 164:2; 
Saskatoon, 0-3 to 163-8; Montreal 0-2 to 
166.1 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 0°3 to 156-6 between June and July, 
1949. Three of the eight major groups 
moved higher in the same interval, led by 
a gain of 4:0 to 129-6 for non-ferrous 
metals. Lead and copper prices were 
firmer in this group and outweighed 
declines for zinc, tin and antimony. Vege- 
table products rose 1:8 to 144-1 supported 
by higher quotations for potatoes, pepper, 
fresh fruits and onions. Cocoa products and 
Ontario wheat moved lower. Strength in 
petroleum product prices and anthracite 
coal outweighed a decrease in coke to 
advance non-metallic minerals 0-3 to 134-2. 
Five groups worked lower. Wood, wood 
products and pepper dropped 1-7 to 184-5 
when decreases in wood pulp, cedar shingles 
and cedar shiplap overbalanced an advance 
in fir shiplap. A decline of 1-4 to 171-4 
for iron and its products was due to lower 
quotations for iron and steel scrap and 
galvanized steel sheets. Price recessions for 
woollen cloth, cotton yarns and jute bags 
outweighed a narrow advance in raw wool 
to lower fibres, textiles and! textile products 
0-8 to 161.2, while animal products receded 
0-4 to 169-2 when easier quotations for 
livestock, fresh meat, fowl and lard over- 
balanced strength in ham, bacon and eggs. 
Chemicals and allied products eased 0-1 to 
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121-9 when recessions in tartaric acid, 
copper sulphate, zinc oxide and shellac out- 
weighed stronger quotations for red and 
white lead and htharge. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose 1:3 points to 150-9 between June 
and July. Higher prices for field products 
were responsible and an index for this 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, August, 1949 


The number of disputes between workers 
and employers which resulted in strikes and 
lockouts was little changed from the 
previous month but the number of workers 
involved and the resulting time loss both 
declined, the time loss being the lowest 
recorded for any August since 1941. More 
than half the time loss during the month 
was caused by one work stoppage of litho- 
graphers in various centres in Ontario and 
Quebec. Preliminary figures for August, 
1949, show 19 strikes and lockouts, with 
4.541 workers involved and a time loss of 
35,451 man-working days, as compared with 
18 strikes and lockouts in July, 1949, in- 
volving 12,501 workers, with a time loss of 
57,744 days. In August, 1948, there were 
31 strikes, with 7,617 workers involved and 
a loss of 110,625 days. 

For the first eight months of this year 
preliminary figures show 87 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 29,427 workers, with a time 
loss of 765,086 man-working days. For the 
similar period in 1948 there were 108 strikes, 
with 29,718 workers involved and a time 
loss of 646,671 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in August, 
1949, amounted to 0:04 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 


series rose 2-2 points to 130-7, reflecting 
firmer quotations for potatoes, hay and 
onions. These outweighed a decrease in 
Ontario winter wheat. During the same 
interval animal products receded 0:2 to 
184-6 due to lower prices for livestock and 
fowl which overbalanced strength in eggs, 
hides and skins and raw wool. 


0-07 per cent in July, 1949; 0-14 per cent 
in August, 1948; 0-12 per cent for the 
first eight months of 1949; and 0-10 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1948. 

Of the 19 strikes recorded for August, 
three were settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, two were 
compromise settlements and two were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month 11 strikes and lockouts were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; seamen, Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948; and 
optical lens factory workers at Edmonton, 
Alta., April 9, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 
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Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1949, was 144 and 14 were still in 


progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 158 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 47,000 workers involved and a 
time loss of 190,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 144 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, 10, directly 
involving 1,500 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 58, 
directly involving 8,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; three directly involving 
800 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 25, directly involving 5,900 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 44, directly 
involving 5,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and two 
directly involving 300 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Two stop- 
pages, directly involving 7,400 workers in 


June, were in support nf workers involved 
in other disputes (including an inter-union 
dispute in Canada). 


Australia 


Figures for the third quarter of 1948, 
show 367 industrial disputes with 68,357 
workers directly involved, and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 168,832, man-working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1949, show 
300 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 110,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,100,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1949, are 375 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 575,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 4,600,000 days. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA® 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. NationaL SAFETY CoNGRESS, CHICAGO, 


1948. Proceedings. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1948. 34 Pamphlets. 
No. 


1—Transactions. Pp. 63. 
2—Current Topics in Industrial Safety. 
Pp l0t 
3—Current Safety Topics in the Air- 
craft Manufacturing industry. Pp. 
Thee 
4—Current Safety Topics in the Air 
Transport industry.’ Pp. 15. 
5—Current Safety Topics in the Auto- 
motive and Machine Shop industries. 
Ppw2a: 
6—Current Safety in Topics in the 
Cement and Quarry industries. Pp. 
18. 
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7—Current Safety Topics in the Chemi- 
cal wndustries. Pp. 31. 

8—Current Safety Topics in the Coal 
Mining industry. Pp. 47. 

9—Current Safety Topics in the Motor 
Transportation industry. Pp. 39. 

10—Current Safety Topics in the Con- 
struction industry. Pp. 15. 

11—Current Safety Topics in the Elec- 
trical Equipment industry. Pp. 15. 

12—Current Safety Topics in the Food 
industry. Pp. 31. 

13—Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics industry. Pp. 19. 

14—Current Safety Topics in the Indus- 
trial Nursing. Pp. 18. 

15—Current Safety Topics in the Man- 
tume industries. Pp. 35. 

16—Current Safety Topics in the Meat 
Packing, Tanning and Leather indus- 
press. Pins, 19: 

17—Current Safety Topics in the Metals 
industry. Pp. 31. 

18—Current Safety Topics in the Mining 
mdustry. Pp. 55. 

19—Current Safety Topics im _ the 
Petroleum industry. Pp. 47. 





20—Current Safety Topics in Power 
Press Operations. Pp. 15. 
*List No. 19. 
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21—Current Safety Topics in the Print- 
ing and Publishing industry. Pp. 21. 

22—Current Safety Topics in Public 
Employment. Pp. 18. 

23—Current Safety Topics in the Public 
Utilities industries. Pp. 27. 

24—Current Safety Topics in the Pulp 
and Paper indutsry. Pp. 51. 

25—Current Safety Topics in the Rail- 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





Labour Force— 


@ivilianlaboursorcel (sateen erreivacitran a 000 
implO vied) Maar saci ce meleye iether cere eraser 000 

Mile: (2), tee ctrane s eatarstre oe tie aclersereraere avai 000 

Iicjeatr (em GN. Ad oe Sad rea mea Heine Oram ces 000 
Paidiworkers\(h) ace Mirieivactetcs sitetere stots sic erclele 000 
Winemployeda(h) eest seee i rtcccter le crete tecls oie 000 
Indexotemployiments (2) samt enter 
Unemployment in trade unions (8)............. % 
iron ONG cseouc ence genniadada SHaemOaaoS No 

PAU tama Osim. seit aee ies chars srsiers cesloreeeies oe No. 

Earnings and Hours— 

PROTALIAD OUT INCOMOr pete cioeeerine oni $000, 000 

Per capita weekly earmings,.......0......2-5.00- $ 

AC erageMnOUniy Garmin OSes tistirter bles) eats cents 

Average hours worked per week...............-- 

Average real weekly earnings; index(*)........... 

National Employment Service— 

Wnplacedvapplicantsy (©) ieee meee seereerie. <r 000 

Wmfilledivacanciess(®)eeericer sm alt keevebels alerts eke 000 

Placements, weekly average.................. 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
GUSTS ere See ihc Soo Se ope de eS een as omeeah Weeks 000 
Balance umsrun Geer ceseriverers rine atest $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesalen(S) prmaemeceterrcisie striate eget sree scree ec: 

Gontrofelivings(S) merece occas etoesaake clo cis reicioces 

Residential building materials (6)................ 

Production— 

Industrial production index (§).................+- 
Mineraleproduction ind ex ©) eeeaerriee eerie) ee citer et tor 
Manulacturime ime exn(®) sees nytt alerts 

Mlectreipowereteee secs c eerie 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 

W@ontractsawardedmycsn. see te: $000, 000 
Dwelline units stanbedememacster tet rte 000 
Completed. ce secre ee oe: 000 
Wnderaconstructlonecmereecca times: 000 

JAPAN Utils, aan 5 Alun caeraoeiots 66 Dold BO DOCU 000 tons 

Steclungvots and castings. .--ere eect 000 tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 

(Xe ta eras aieer rene RG DR era aN cheer Oi Cleon es 000 

MIOULAPrOGUCTIONsee erect eassitr er 000 bbl. 

INGEN STIL CS AB oho clon Sos oOd bole olathe 000 tons 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 

ATiLOMOpILeS an Catrucks ements teens 000 

Col Re cee Ne en ae ed cheesiest 000 fine oz 

(Olof aeaoekh ond dane aonlSs odo aooOuIDOS 000 tons 

BGC ere rata Levey euctco etal eal oiot ot onstane onoinayensce: ate 000 tons 

INT Gel erteyrscerercile ra Nera saeco ete te shane 000 tons 

VASES AAP a noe Tal Oro eI Cts 000 tons 

Oa Pe ee tila Sate Gretiate scones eee vetbeds 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8)............. 

Retail sales renccnas ct acienvels cenicieueter ts $000, 000 

Imports, excluding gold \ee-ne. ees $000, 000 

HE XPOLtSMexcluGing colder enter $000, 000 

BRailways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 
Banking and Finance— 

@ommon stocks» indexi(@)ieeeeee eee ieee: 

iIPreferredistocks) Index (O)ermasrmisiteeisieeeiecie: 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (°)................ 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . .$000, 000 

Bank loans, current, public:............- $000, 000 

NVLONGVASUDDINVn mieten re eee oe $000, 000 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 

DE) GPOsita sete cevstils wie tere Siecatern vie eionafelers,’ $000, 000 
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Norz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given a 
1948 and August 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter en 
1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing in 
in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


index. 


dex of average weekly 


(3 


re as of June 4, 1949, Sept. 4 
ding June 30, 1949, 1948, 1946> 
earnings of wage-earners 


) First of month. (*) Base 1935-1939 =100. 


(9) Year-end figures. 


(0) Annual 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 4, 1949 March 5, 1949 

Population Class a a | 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Totau Crvmian Non-INSTITUTIONAL 
NEANPO WER sah oa se nite 4,693 4,608 9,301 4,683 4,587 9,270 
A Lia Dour sMOree. d,s eee eee ee O0o 1,116 lH dlPAil 3,907 992 4,899 
AEM plovied see eclar ee Cee 3,918 1,100 5,018 3, (a0 970 4,700 
CL) Aericylinralce. coer tee 990 133 1,123 915 4] 956 
Operates, scer oy ake ee. 654 13 667 649 (a) 655 
PaidsWorkers ae. oo eon ae 139 ils) 154 91 (a) 94 
Unpaid Workers’. (2.02.6. 197 105 302 175 32 207 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2,928 967 3,895 2,915 929 3,744 
Paid Workers! ei: easlens ot 2,461 881 3,342 Drool 846 3,197 
Himploversalary aoa eee, 144 (a) 151 135 (a) 141 
Own Account Workers....... 306 46 302 304 45 349 
Unpaid "Workers:, s.42..4.0. 17, 33 50 25 32 Aye 
20 Unemployed ...aeunec eee 87 16 103 177 22 199 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 688 3,492 4,180 776 3,595 4,371 
1. Permanently unable or too old 

TOMWOCES UAW ane. tae a 8 150 106 256 158 110 268 
Zr ISGCpINg 71 OUSE 4.4. eee veo (—) 2,988 2,988 (a) 3, 080 3,081 
3. Going to SEnGol..o. .. ee ens 290 296 586 338 314 652 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle.... 243 99 342 276 88 364 

De COLROP Tess Comte]. ae hoe ae (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—-SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 4, | March 5,} June 1, | June 1, 








Population Class 1949 1949 1948 1947 
CivilraniNon=Instituonalyeopulationke: sae eee neacaeeet te ee eee 9,301 9,270 9,118 8,930 
Crvalian tab ours Horees eit see Be noha ele ke eee ee eee ee 5,121 4,899 5,030 4,912 
‘otal dim plovieds Gs Mees cee erase ere renee ne a 5,018 4,700 4,948 4,821 
A OT CU TUE actrees dee hy ee coos odes oe ae cy Bred AT a ae Os if 26) 956 1,186 1, 163 
HWOPESUEN ar ares otek ee enon as RET RU nee gee Aker 57 113 63 (91 
ishing and: lr spp ces ater aarti hee eee ene ee: 29 24 25 ( 
Minnie Ouarryingrand: OrlsWellsss sce te eee oe 83 83 73 75 
I VIEW ORT OLN a 0aY alia RO ele de eee rene ee AE LP ee A ee bal cS iol 1, 269 1,261 1,325 
PublicnUitiiivy: Operations cee: oe nee peer een seer eee 46 45 40 (—) 
CONSHLUICE O00 5 Grolser eer eon titrant eae ete Sie 350 251 295 254 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................. 373 368 370 369 
Ha Sete asc beeen tes cee eat Gi eee Me og e Mcrae Al ee Ce Se 646 637 637 (721 
Bimancesinsurance and eal Pisuabensae ieee sen ae an aeeeenene 143 144 136 ( 
OLIGO sa eedy saan mae ete Citar eae te iSong Ona 853 810 862 823 
Wmem ployed se he eyes ee) nn 103 199 ese 91 
INotansthesoa bOuUT. OLce cari eet eee ee eee ee 4,180 4,371 4,088 4,018 
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TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















: 
June 4, 1949 March 5, 1949 
Industry nn 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

ALT GUL ELIE Cope e ees ICR Paes Tee eee eC sat salet bento wseraret: 990 133 ihe OR 915 41 956 
RENE s Se aaa yy a ee ait. See pte RO AIO eT AMES ee eee ‘Oil (—) bd 112 (a) 113 
Louies. here TREN el oibites am a a6 de oe wb co Goce EaeO er aoe 29 (—) 29 24 (—) 24 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................- 83 (—) 83 83 (—) 83 
IM En aWibi Kelas leila sed @ Rn Ae yA Se cinco ARDS UO ee IGOR Ce 1,056 259 1,315 1,026 243 1,269 
RiUplicGaUimiliyyeOperationse.j settee tetiiers ees 42 (a) 46 40 (a) 45 
@oONSULUCULOT yet Osc ino eines conn haber nye hh as 344 (a) 350 246 (a) 251 
Transportation and Communications................. Eyal 46 373 326 42 368 
BTS Cee ee cco OM iia ce ise enn sus ttoy sara totege, sas ohana d 440 206 646 438 199 637 
Mina ColanG elves letus tales ssi senrds treater ries re crete 83 60 143 85 59 144 
felch Ata beter shel oats Ses Rel BO OR ROE nC eae CIM nS eh aera 467 386 853 435 375 810 

RO Ga leet: Siete er oe eR oe ee Scmeeree 3,918 1,100 5,018 3,730 970 4,700 





_ (a) Fewer than 10,000 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































June 4, 1949 March 5, 1949 
Region — 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
INE HENTA BOLO S Oe Oe ay a rg Perm, a5 a aso 4 Rese ne ela a ER RR 426 8-5 403 8-6 
(BITE) OR eb ob obo ch Ak Woe deat ad eter 8 Acris Co thats cio yeas err ic em Re tere areas 1,399 27-9 1,318 28-0 
OTP SRN Tee Re ee cee ere rae ie rahe thcicud suave eyeucteiats sueal ae atlas 1,788 35-6 1,695 36-1 
ais] ome ee tere er ee CPt EA Phar nn ee ae pu eho ed ct nd iaiaraisjereoaes S Sees: 965 19-2 883 18-8 
TE 2S C1) Gear Bee ene Me Me ee eee MEN Lea a) slat tne,day fvak Paks eras sravcus dels 440 8-8 401 8-5 
COATING AD A Fee ae ee re een Seer cet in Aly, mate a Raaerataret as 5,018 100-0 4,700 100-0 
TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 
BY HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Agriculture Non-Agriculture 








Number of Hours 

















June 4, | March 5,| June 4, { March 5, 
1949 1949 1949 1949 

OV. och Tig Ho. Bb Door otd cae REY rer eie Bicko Caer CEO SERS RIO Gn RL I eee erie rte 8 2-1 2-1 2-8 
La NTA MIS) Ree ee re SE, EEN i, RCo eieat tel tiutrart terol ave cis aus teyaye eh carat 4-8 3°7 1-4 1-5 
a) LN re ly mee n,n Py MLE aac bee GET As cima ehetans. wtaale-jsnhoiciohe! alse iauehos 5-3 liSoe| 2-5 2-7 
ML oan caer nehy cher bl Gib AOUS A Ole hd PURER © Cr IRIE rei Sica ieee As ne ee 3-7 7-9 3°6 4-2 
Bk ee ee rer te Da gen SCA ae yh a athzaver otal cida ayelenensyaist segs 6-8 16-8 44-3 44-1 
CT. 2 Aish cs to BUSES Get Ne STALL RPO CRC ERE 21 Tis INS Gna at orc Saco Score 13-1 25:9 34-9 34-6 
5, NR Ee eet en eae nl Seem in ae A Rename inte eho Rw lo Seadebsibisd adhe 65:5 37-9 bi sp. 10-1 
DEO Us ee a ae i EN es ake chk ES Mas sea rear ttapeas sine lays 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





TABLE A-6.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





ee 














June 4, 1949 March 5, 1949 
Region $$ | — 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

IVES TL TL) Gee eee eer eee a eee ae tin ot ae te ay Ae bs, atiorronayanataee tang Sasi siate & 18 17-5 25 12-6 
(AMANO) jacnoc bp onsnd ob dooce soot de cneoan leeaton pUCotr Odd anmm gan amma rE 36 34-9 67 33°7 
(Gyay Ren AVON, < Genco thee Ole cette BOB 0 Ord EI PR RO. OC DIC R I OLOIO Cato Lee ee ce OO a Tic i 28 27-2 56 28-1 
TE TL eee Te Po cee Pe ke im acai ease er oie Cesena a ioula ara erates suounranayei stats il 10-7 29 14-6 
PP AGL Re ee ae tat er tee PE Telaz a, SNe evaless euelgrediciatectharaiene Mole. o te\aye 10 9-7 22 11-0 
CAIN A UD Ar er ee retool Pe eee Netate ive: abaversicaniacayemeschot aise 103 100-0 199 100-0 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


(SourcE: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
. 








Children 
Under 18 


Adult Adult 
Date Males Females 
AnnualAverace “1920-247 ater cece ee oa OMe. 55,416 34,803 
Annual’ A verame,. 1925-20.) ae oe a eee eae ee 74,447 37,345 
Annual Averace,.1930-347 5.07 tare tet oe ten * 42,695 12,145 
AnnualtAverage, 1935-49-25. eae eae tree a eae 3, 564 5, 834 
Annual Averare 31940-4422 as ns op ewes ee 3, 767 6, 674 
(045 Obale ak cate Ss pen eer ete teens eee 4,259 11,620 
[946>— POCANS ck ce oe oe eT ie cea ae: 9,934 40,818 
1947— 
RDEUTIUIAAT Ysa tic eat che cera SPL ET Ce oer ee 809 1,443 
February..<. bskiret s.he eee sm enters ns = edt 831 OLY E 
Mar chins -arptenkne Woce Bere at crs orn ren coment tener 947 P2132 
Mord teh eR ott Ren te arenas oleae ae ee echt 1,112 1,295 
May ecnk feaind. co teen nner eee 1, 626 2,073 
A iiaste Pires eRe tte Anti Sen Mee nowt sek Ber wi te 1,989 2,456 
SULLY ooh chiA he Me age ON ee fT PIC 2,291 1,876 
PA UOUS Ee Hat d an clea ord ie CUR Nec eens eo cae 3,014 2,220 
Septem Dera ws eer eG rican ae eae en 3,739 2,151 
OCtODEL eas es ae ee Cee ae eee 4,264 3,200 
INOVem DET gs eis pid ice EC ee 3, 635 2, (34 
DeGem Der as este ia e Lene aeaee Mees 3,024 2,870 
TT OU eee cane te ee ee eae ee 2728 24,787 
1948— 
JANUAL Vs 32a te die ee Sees 2,986 2,794 
Hebruary ois bes oe eee ee ec eee Ph Ue! 1, 904 
Mare hit cach ie cates coe See ne CLs eee 4,184 3, 963 
ADT ee cute vig PhO oat a ce eee ena okt aU oe he EET 4,630 3,008 
IMLAY too... Sear helt Ye Cees eae ee eh 4,141 3.076 
SUING atest one see a en oe ene AC 7,382 4,747 
DRL Vis ecco Bae Wee Gee ee Ce Reveeeee 4,770 4,004 
IRV SUSE SS con fret ren ate OT ee ee RO near 4,995 3,616 
DeDteri Dern! Soccer nner ten eee 4,383 4,755 
Ogtobersc perce he Gi a ne eee 4,920 5,405 
INGVemiberent oan te ee eee 4,473 4,238 
TI GCG OF sek eed Senta a Pett, an eh tones ate ase 3,888 3, 681 
PLO LEU shee cit pad eke ok eee Ri naethe! rae aes Prt 52,986 45,191 
1949— 
J ANUAT Vets aie ae ee inte re a ha eter eon Perea coe 2,884 2,845 
SDT LY. ee eh ahs Le ic totes alates kate cae 2,797 2,342 
Mar Ohi ele ii, e oe ae Oe ic cctepaeeaiere meray Be 3,690 3,104 
v0) og eget GPO Dome CUR Terre LB GU en Aa 4,242 2,910 
IM ay ote ee ee ye a te a ie akc aM En ee 3, 987 2,963 
DUNG Pie tai Cree ee en A ee on ee he eas 5,012 |- 3,770 
JUL. Se tate ea ea eT OF es BUT 4,455 3,543 
Patel G@-months:1949) ea, cele 27,067 21,477 
Total: Gemonthe 1945) ese: sees ees 30, 327 23,496 


27,237 


1,720 
1,509 
2,374 
1,940 
2,234 
3,185 
2,618 


15, 580 
14, 555 


110, 534 
142,309 
35,957 
14,452 
14,451 
22,722 
(og fake 


2,760 
2,577 
2,672 
2,010 
4,588 


125,414 


7,449 
6, 648 
9,168 
9, 092 
9,184 
11, 967 
10, 616 


64, 124 
68, 378 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 











| 























B.C, 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
LOS sel OCALA ete ean eae een 8, 656 O-712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
TOP Rota ld ne cast ooo tee ive iodo es 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
STU AT Vane wares seta Hakitte Sraaey st 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
Melaruar yk acct Beiter i kote 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5,209 
IMEAEGIL seekers oat seit aes 330 2,093 Date 1,655 1,266 10,619 
JN 4 I ae RP PO PRs GOR sca ol0 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
NLA SeE ates, UR Sheen wees, see ree o71 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
TIC Meee sie Lerere no ces 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 Tank 15,3238 
SLUMS arta se le lee cas aa Nemes Uoeet eae 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
EAIVEAVES| Sg era RS) teeta pn aie wee 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
SODLCTN OCT Aeteuias coat aaa 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
October ees. 2 4, 38 os doe es 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
INiovetmbelrn vsens.8, eck staat: 366 2, 384 Oy LEO 2,173 1,036 11,129 
PVECOMT OCT nated ens soniclien 371 2 15) 5, 005 1, 634 834 9,995 
PO CAL ee soir ctna arta: 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
NUL Vantec fee ah tse ere 211 yoo B00 1,319 607 7,449 
dH) ST ET h aioe ee OER A Re eek ie Pe 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
WERE alps ls Abia sein a Ae are eee tt 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
PASO eBay we rn ee ye A ne 202 ioe 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
IVT epee ees. Ns reds: © ers eh 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
AVVO Gee tae ee eR PS Pt 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 
5 AUD gn, sto ARM gee ene eae de Sr 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
Total (7 months 1949)... 1,817 a ars 33,189 Ton 5,118 64, 124 
Total (7 months 1948)... 2,286 12,650 34,710 11,761 6,971 68, 378 
TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Agri- Unskilled | Others 
Month Gulture and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
skilled Mining 
ADAG ee OUR econ fee Vat Matas ees 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9, 934 
TOA (eal ObALeets @ tdosc eons hae Ae 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
JANUATY seh tet atle Send oes sort ie 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
IEDTUALY ctec-ce wines sun nade sia seals 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
Marc mess ai facies cae res 1, 241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
PA GOTELA Sea ee iMate Gest i oroadcks Ys 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
IVE CE VE, haere anes Shepard ies oc a ata 1,306 925 aye 402 4,141 
NO ae ero heise at oars 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
SULLY nate onetaty she rope oan ne ek Nes 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
AIOUSU TR oh teen cate tix sie ne 1,936 1,193 1 039 356 471 4,995 
DODtCMU Der. seuncees can tau eees 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
WD CLO DOL ee tesxchiode cals a = eee a 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
ING VET GRA tec arene eae cps oe 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
I DOCH DOT a 4 ea eisnantease sess 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
Totalaec ty enresas Renee 18, 370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
1949— 
JATMAY Veet ce eee ne ea tek Lao 427 801 243 276 2,884 
EGOLUATY Roce ere ee 1,386 414 589 231 177. 2,797 
March haree ee aes She aa oi teks 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
NG GN 9h 8 Wars Si eA sty as Creo Pars RS a 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
IVE aie ee. elec ee Rea ety 2,164 538 Lie 268 240 3, 987 
5 DUE alee ao Rete RE COL RET eee ae 2,535 889 1020 285 283 5,012 
RV Aeneid Sec Nila ae pl ae an erie 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
Total (7 months 1949)... 13,158 4,162 5,726 1,878 2,148 27, 067 
Total (7 months 1948)... 9,651 6,836 Ci 18t 2,557 3,496 30;227 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


ooo ooo eoeoeoeoeeeeeeSsSsS SS 


Utilities, 





Agricul- Trans- | Finance, | 1) 
ture, portation, | Services | "UPP*e- 
cee | Logging, |Manufac- |Construc- | Gommuni- (including mentary | Tora 
Fishing, | turing tion ren Gover: Labour 
Trapping, Storage, | ment) Income 
Paine Trade 

1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ ZL Cis 11 63 62 i 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 ae 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
Pebruary...- aes: 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Weamclies teen an eee 44 167 25 145) 110 16 487 
ADT eaten eine 39 168 28 126 114 15 486 
WLS ebecheeietslerce ieeers 41 172 31 129 112 16 500 
UNO oe tule eater 45 173 35 133 tis 16 515 
LV eas beer 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
PAUPTIOU| cea eters 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
September: .......- 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
Octo berstav accuse Do 187 41 138 ih bee V7. 555 
November......... 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December win vss 57 189 Hl 141 116 ils DOL 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 1% 545 
HEDIUaALyees een: 54 193 29 140 116 lg 549 
Marche icnsods dbs 49 189 28 140 120 We 544 
BN, 3) st Bae CO EES rate Ee 44 195 33 142 120 Le 552 
Mary fac thot ta atte 49 195 oY) 148 124 itr 570 
JUTGG Hh. etna nice 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
UL Ysa eee a lc tase be 54 202 48 154 ol3l 18 607 
AUDUStR eae eR cites 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664 
Octabers cise. ee 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November... 0. <<... ny 214 46 166 130 20 633 
Decem berg cite .es 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949——January.........66- 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 
February ss. cceecn: 49 212 34 158 ils a 20 605 
Matcha tio ccc 43 213 35 159 134 20 605 
Aprile waist ater 39 213 38 162 134 20 607 
MAY ok eee est uate 44 209 42 165 139 20 619 
JUNG. hee eee OZ 216 45 169 141 21 643 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, 20,341 employ- 
ers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,065,648 and total payrolls of $88,677,328. 


TTT OCT TT#D Soa a——_—_OjOOO 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 














as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
: ’ } Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 





1949 | 1948 



























(a) PRovINcES 
200-2 





Prince Edward Island : i , . . +1) 230-4 237-5 
Nova Scotia : : ‘ : . -9} 179-2 189-9 
New Brunswick ; : : : . 235-3 231-6 
Quebec 212-3 203-4 
Ontario 210-0 195-0 
Prairie Provinces : : é . . 230-0 213-0 
Manitoba ; 5 : . : -8| 216-8 201-0 
Saskatchewan ; : ? 30- : 211-2 200-8 
Alberta : : ; ; . 259-6 237-2 
British Columbia ; 2 ; . . 252-4 232°6 
216-2 203-5 

Montreal : : : 216-8 195-1 
Quebec City ; : : . . +2! 207-4 192-9 
Toronto ; : : . 219-5 199-6 
LENA en eRe Tie ws Dee See rem nbit Ve ( j i ; . : -9| 217-2 197-8 
Pei ameter res ata RIAA, ohn ane aera Pho had tk ge : ; : . : 210-1 190-4 
NUS S Re Bey ier ORCS tale CG et Ee! ; . : . : 182-8 157-0 
VLE Da MORE eA A Oe ae iwi MMT ies JA ate A : ; é . : 211-0 192-8 
AVENTIS RG vlad ee Or SE a BUI coir ka Re ea ACL : , : : . +2) 270-4 251-7 
NSE MATED ais ae Sl RNR ec ote Ay OS : 3 : : : -9} 194-6 182-0 
SEIDy VOU amr cee CPT LE woe eee rte ei ialye ; : oie . . 202-3 190-0 
SREP OFOOK OR aL iaay GNINE , welnar ass Omi wwe. 6 TMNE : ‘ d : . 191-6 173-9 
POHTCOTELIN ONE MMetrRr other a, REA e Ayal Nya ML |, : ; : : . 227-9 231-1 
STAN CLOrC SNtTA see ete ee Mant ta aieny fee EL Ne ; SLO | Bterstoralrarcte aieecll (ora meer nil tee eles Lieete a Sailing rete lakes 
PCIE ONO Wy BUCL LOO scenes tn ic Pl ee, ee cece : : . . : 243-0 233-9 
TORO OEM Aer nee OEM CERES AIR Oe Re ee : 5 : : . 247-4 226°3 
More Willintn——PorerArthut. o.o.5 boon, ee ae eke : : : : . 135-6 143-8 
Ei ORC Har iness fm, Mer ihr ee eee he Oe ase a é SAO [sce oes [enetevarers le tanersterss| crema CN aeeeaue, [Sey ckatt [Deen ee ok 
LOG eee tare ve ek eens ee Be ed MOL Stee | : : $ . : 223-0 198-1 
SURI RLOON ee SAR Tah steko ete Reh Renae aes : : : : : +3] 261-9 248-6 
Calgary... 2 : : -5| 246-9 214-8 
PLINONGOD Cramer lke era hee ree eons ekiaiy Soe are: : ‘ ; . . -7| 298-1 262-3 
WiOtOcin aE me a Re keene DPN he ky ot : : : . : 260-4 223-2 
NarIACLURIAS eee pc ei R cee ah Ata a ae ee et utelaa 209-6 195-7 
ura ble; Goodsilaesne teen hee mee Be MINN EL 198-5 186-7 
INon-DurablexGoodse waa eee ee 219-4 204-3 
Hlectrig Lipht and Power... 01 ais. se abel sak cee 262-1 223-4 
Terrie eet a eh CNET ene oe rn aL rs : , : 241-2 279-8 
TST ELE Sov sepa Ve RR Nee iy Cece Sar I te ta Oh ‘ s 4 : . -8] 161-4 155-7 
TATA IIUMICAMIONE Crest tine pen ee fae lo eon eh eee. ; : F . . +5} 294-7 261-5 
PUP RNSDOLtAUIONL CONC es eer. ch artis eee y Ad Se 227-6 219-9 
Construction and Maintenance.............c.eesceeceeees : i : . : 235-6 224-9 
DOEVICCOUR ET re heen Hers: chee tit a CONN as ah ate = 7 é ‘ . . -4| 258-7 239-7 
PETARLG Sr Renee ath hs) Bootes a Ae met NG Ba. ey 226-9 204-8 
Fight Leading Industries...........................00- 216-2 203 °5 
PAD BNCOT eden ee ee kc tat ec ERA a 5 nite 208-4 190-9 
Nine Leading Industries........ see ; : . 215-9 9} 203-0 
a ee ethein eater oe a al aati aes Rallis tc Aah ol alia eS AON OTE (SDE INR Oe AA I a 


1 This classification comprises the following:— iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 

* Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


ee nnn ann 




















Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Year and Month Apersie ; eal GAC, erage 
Average | Weekly verage | Weekly 

Employ- eee weekly | Salaries | Employ- ak Weekly Salaries 

ment P sae Salaries jand Wages} ment Bee puils Salaries |and Wages 

ahs and Wages yTO'S land Wages 
$ $ 

venir, le TG Ae Secs pdancnoc 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Jul ye O45 Y. cecu is sree ac 114-9 144-5 128-0 32-32 123-3 156-3 128-8 32-94 
Guly Ci L9G decmsroseees iio 7/ 141-9 127-7 32-25 111-4 138-5 126-6 32°37 
TulyAl Mg Deal ace vere ee we 124-1 173-8 143-2 36°15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36:47 
July” 1 lG48. cosh oneal 129-7 203-5 160°3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
tere 1p: (1948 oe tot ores sir 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Came ily WO ee secuces coDas 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
@yam ah ROL eee couecshmc 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
Ini ty, OEE iooeateconcomoge 133°3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
ECU UL OASE Mame nmr caranteo 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
ier dl, GIS ge apoodenosl: 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
IS ala WON Ceakooodyonédc 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
Mesias. ths HON seo aacawtipo oor 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
Apres (1,6 1949) crc pannel 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120°8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
Mine fh; IEEE ooooboonanes 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-43 
Afni, 1G). MGy NO Sole Se gaan uraIew 127-4 209-0 167-6 43-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
inet? hy WEN IS a ooo cosmo de ue 129-9 216°2 170-0 42-93 123-4 209°6 172-4 44-08 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 =100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








=| 
E 

(are 2g s g| ¢ | 2 2 

$ | £8 Bliegay ce. (Lon Weenies elem eae 

S > Ba rQ S el te | od ® ta I, 

a} ae Be) Sales ee Cle eee ean 

O | am za| eC] 0 |aa|] & oD) < | MO 

July 1 USS Vance nae URS EDC U EOI Me anal eA ne! babs he 83-0) ©8850). Sor0) sree at leer ter 81-8 
July Te ey oe Oe, Soci Ide 10120; 10074) 02 eee teed eee ere G474| 100-9) (94-1) cose sacle ate teet 4-1 
July PAM M0350 ey gee seer ae? G25 |) 1068+ 7mm cae | teense eee 94:8) 102+ 7) “96°3].. ill eee t= |-qreeee 99-5 
July Uo 10865, Cok a cece es 10476) 11171 oe Ne etc fae 101°6|) 106:2) 10129)... celieeesl aee 104-8 
July TS Oye meter lot Sere Sera 119-1] 135- 138-3] 136-1] 118-0] 122-2] 104-0] 100-3] 110-2) 105-7] 117-1 
July ty LORS SUE Riko eeees 113-5} 116- 126-6] 105-4| 119-9] 114-0] 99-8} 96-5] 102-9) 102-9) 108-0 
July Th, OBO ele ts bevereay: 115-8] 115- .9| 99-3} 124-0] 114-7] 104-0] 98-5} 107-5] 110-0) 111-0 
July [ei VOLO Siar: oh emt 124-7| 124 .3| 111-5] 126-6] 129-6] 112-4] 106-8] 117-5) 117-6] 114-8 
July Waki) shad knpenres Suceet 157-4] 163 -2| 143-3] 161-8| 165-3] 132-5] 128-9] 133-7] 137-3] 139-2 
July Vigh 1049 Soo roee te oe eee. 175-7| 177 -7| 153-0] 187-1] 181-1] 139-4] 135-3} 131-6) 150-9) 167-9 
July fie WAS Sl Pa eae eee 183-7] 184 -1| 165-8] 198-6, 184-9] 141-6} 138-3] 135-6) 150-8} 191-9 
July 1G 1044 Oh ere reeereaeas: 183-5] 187 -5| 168-5} 195-3| 185-1] 148-4] 144-0] 143-2] 158-5) 187-5 
July de MOAB ce rae ences eee 175-5) 177- -7| 159-0] 181-9] 179-8] 144-6] 138-9] 140-7) 155-7] 180-4 
July fhe AOAG ob ARtee rao 173-6] 176- -1| 168-2] 175-4] 179-6] 158-2] 148-4] 153-3] 176-3) 162-2 
July ig? LOAT 2 deere ess. 189-5] 179- .3| 172-2] 191-2] 195-7| 167-3] 155-7] 162-5) 187-8) 196-9 
July Lin, LO4S 4 Srna dete Sree 198-0] 186 -9| 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1) 166-9] 201-2) 207-8 
Aug Lek LOSS AIR roa Re 200-9} 199 -8| 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7] 206-7) 212-6 
Sept Ie OAS ty a Rone Ue ee 201-8} 189 ; S| 178-2} 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6} 169-4] 209-4) 216-2 
Oct PS UOUS) e Lane in sek 203-3] 192 -7| 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5) 214-8 
Nov Lye HOARTSS Oe ane Sacmeee 203-6) 194 -7| 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9) 206-1} 212-2 
Dec AR) oh Ce erro 204-3] 197 .9| 184-9] 207-5| 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0) 207-6] 206-1 
Jan. VP 10405. Sec eaten eee 196-0) 177 2| 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8) 192-4 
Feb. iat E9AQ Es setae bettas 190-5] 168 4| 164-7} 193-0] 202-8] 166-7} 157-3] 146-2) 194-4) 181-5 
Mar 1) 1040 2 aE hae 188-9] 167 3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9) 192-3} 179-6 
Apr Ty O40 ree a soe ee 187-6] 167 1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2] 166-0] 155-4] 146-8} 194-6) 188-8 
May (tee 10AC Ne hee 189-1} 163 7| 155-2| 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9} 153-0} 198-0) 196-9 
June Dia TOAG eth ee ace 194-5] 169 4| 160-7} 194-6| 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1) 206-3) 204-7 
July 1 EN04 9 elon as nae 198-3] 178-4 7| 175-8| 197-4] 206-0] 181-3] 167-6] 166-5] 211-6) 208-6 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 


Areas as at July 1, 1949........ 100-0} 6-8 : 3-8] 2-81 29-0] 42-2) 12-2) 5:4) 2-3) 4-5) 9-8 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 







































































Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
Salaries and Wages} -———+—_— 
Industries : at Employment Payrolls 
July 1/June 1| July 1] July 1) June 1] July 1) July 1|June 1| July 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 

Manuraccorings wesc eee eee cere 44 08} 43.34) 44.17) 123-4) 122-1] 123-3) 209-6) 203-7] 195-7 
ANIMA POG UCTS CUIOLO sereetanralsleveloteiereieiel ole sieveretniolere sr 42.31) 43.03] 38.99} 142-8] 184-7) 142-7) 237-8] 228-0} 228-1 
JETT RNAS ky aoe IOUS Re aecusa oacnad diac Hore OOH ODeBoGae 39.12] 38.74) 37.12] 141-6] 142-0] 138-9] 206-9} 205-6] 192-8 
eatherang Produetssass senses. ciisciscieeis Hee wiees site c 31.76] 31.38) 29.15) 109-6] 109-1) 105-2} 183-7) 180-8] 160-8 
IBOOtS And BhOESs mene cde sei erie esate eeane 30.22) 80.26) 27.52) 112-8] 112-1} 104-0} 192-0) 190-9] 161-2 
PrrmiberranduiisiprOoduGCuseen etree oitieaecias cieinee eels 39.18} 38.16] 35.45) 126-5] 122-6] 129-2) 228-9) 216-0) 217-2 
ineughvand dressedulum bere.mne-neme ss ose cee en 40.69] 39.50] 36.53] 123-8] 118-4] 125-6] 236-7) 219-6] 215-8 
IGT RR IT RATERS) ioe ero eA Crt MORIA. Prod Otte ec ctor Soe 37.68] 36.94) 34.46] 150-9] 149-9) 147-5) 209-3] 203-8} 209-9 
Ohilaveye huvad oss ones WOUS an ca bonocedocaaboooconne 35.62| 34.92} 32.90) 117-5] 116-2) 130-1) 226-2) 219-3] 230-0 
Eilsrtiproducts—edilb lesen. semecinoeinccde cra. eater 36.30) 36.62] 34.48] 145-8] 130-4; 139-6] 234-4) 211-4) 213-5 
Pil plan dupa pen mnOduclawassteietecr cei ciel cirareee 49.81) 49.55) 47.98] 142-4] 140-8] 145-7] 239-0) 235-2) 234-9 
JeUilopeeVe ly ofc) oe ea pra date CS Gon cane ty omm acr aE ae 56.54] 56.16] 56.18} 134-0] 131-7} 144-8] 240-0} 234-3] 255 3 
PADEIPLOUUCESat. wheter teeecventenioliaiion tae orierscmats 39.70} 39.21] 37.93] 163-0] 162-0} 156-0] 267-7} 262-7] 247-9 
Ieyeumaveye eanrel joulellslannnie, Gaocosbooamake souceso ac 46.86| 46.92] 42.98} 145-0] 144-2) 141-5] 227-6) 226-8) 203-8 
RUD DermpLo ducts tee eee meee elon tere eceer 44.65) 44.40} 43.16] 122-5] 121-8] 134-2] 233-3] 230-8) 247-2 
ex tilerprocducts:: wea carmen tert Reenter aera Tae 33.51) 32.74] 30.58} 114-4] 115-9} 111-8] 200-2) 198-2) 178-7 
brenda yarn dsc lot meter eeettsciira rine crete 36.84] 35.58} 32.51) 109-9] 111-4) 112-4] 214-3] 209-7) 193-4 
Cotton yarnvancyelotleyancminerren cel seeeeee 36.13] 34.21] 32.32} 92-1] 93-6) 92-1) 172-4) 165-9) 154-9 
Woollen vamand (clot eem sa. eae aeons 36.44) 34.37] 31.95] 103-8] 105-4] 110-8) 211-4] 202-6} 198-3 
ANrorenh etoxtall toile Fehate ll alllke PRVeYSI AG 5 no cao e sn uac 38.06] 38.30] 33.19] 144-8] 146-8] 146-7) 297-3] 303-3] 262-7 
FOslenys an Gokmiit: £OOGS seaman acre ee cece oer 29.67| 29.33) 27.39) 110-6} 113-6) 119-3) 181-0} 183-8] 180-2 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 31.10} 30.76) 29.03) 127-7) 128-9] 113-6] 205-4} 205-0) 171-8 
Other textile productss ese meee vee eee: cen 36.27] 35.10] 33.86] 93.9] 94-2] 93-6] 168-4] 163-5] 153-6 
dl Boy afer es te Alles Sra ch pr bens oe tenes pean CIEE api tec age 41.32! 39.52] 35.88} 113-9] 113-7} 111-4] 262-2] 250-3] 222-6 
IB OVIETATCS ae Lr ne ey Maer een Tae tiese aa ay hae ahs as, Sone 47.75) 46.57) 44.34) 185-4] 175-9} 172-7] 298-5) 276-4) 258-1 
Chemicals and allied products. .e0s. sce ee- aes see 47.44| 47.43] 44.28] 99-2) 98-3) 97-5} 173-0} 171-4) 159-9 
Clay elacsvancdistone products.e ce: ocniae seins nan 44.69) 44.53] 41.41] 149-4] 147-0} 148-7} 271-4] 266-3] 245-9 
Hilectricdioht anc pow ereeerremesec acti ceare ce: 48 36] 48.04] 45.82) 170-4) 165-5} 154-3] 262-1) 252-8} 223-4 
folectrica Wapparavusene. oes eee eee ie ek: 47.55) 46.74) 43.18] 165-5] 167-7} 165-5) 294-7] 293-5} 265-5 
Hrontancis tee sono CuUCtsa ween cre oer eeme tie eerie 49.54) 47.80) 46.26] 109-5] 109-7] 110-7) 178-2} 172-3} 168-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 52.11) 53.27) 48.32} 143-8] 144-3] 146-5] 202-9} 208-2} 191-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...../........... 46.50! 45.30! 43.45) 114-7) 116-1] 115-2) 187-1] 184-4) 174-9 
ACTICUIiUuLra lim leMentss eases as sen seeeaew cite cls 49.54) 48.42) 46.21) 198-9] 203-0) 206-4) 364-5] 363-7) 360-9 
Wancdavehi cles ancduairenakteadeaee ase: oats cess 51.75| 48.87] 49.23] 103-3} 102-5) 97-7) 164-5] 154-3) 148-1 
ATILOMOUILES ANG apALis ee tate eerie clone 55.03] 49.79! 49.69] 120-6} 115-0} 113-7] 172-8| 149-0) 145-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 47.39) 44.91! 43.00} 75-9) 79-5} 113-2) 120-0} 119-2} 162-7 
HMieatinganplancesa se aay dae on ete ei ot 43.40) 41.75} 41.33) 148-5! 146-1) 142-7) 243-8) 230-7| 226-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) ........... 48.64] 47.26] 46.06} 100-1] 99-5] 104-3] 204-6) 197-5) 197-3 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 46.10} 44.12! 43.98} 91-8} 93-5} 98-6] 200-0} 195-0) 190-2 
Other iron and steel products................ 46.35] 44.75) 42.13} 99-2] 99-1) 99-1} 168-1) 162-1] 154-1 
INou-erousmmeralmnroducus: see meade nies samen: 48.94) 48.45) 46.06} 115-2) 117-2} 121-7) 209-1} 210-6} 203-4 
Non-metallic mineral products. 0s. cei. sees eee ene 53.38] 54.10] 49.13} 122-6] 121-0) 124-2) 223-7] 223-9] 210-7 
Whiscellancouse meat tet eee rie arenes okie: 38.26] 36.80) 35.35) 155-1] 155-4) 137-0) 264-6) 255-1} 224-6 
TiO GB 100 SRP are re aust ore ee eae a ourern ba laloreentove sce uhe 40.92) 40.06] 38.98] 118-6] 111-4) 143-1] 241-2} 221-9} 279-8 
LEV EDY ELS aie ope tym Repent MRE ORE Bae See a EMG REC Cae ee 51.32] 50.06] 49.33] 100-5} 99-2) 100-8] 161-4) 155-4] 155-7 
LOOPING ico. a Sat Rn Rane aoe SOL eee 47.71} 44.07) 48.36] 95-3] 95-0} 97-2) 178-7) 164-5) 184-5 
Metall Clones wane, pee eh ores pete merece ee es ci: 55.08] 54.57] 51.82} 91-5) 92-2) 89-4] 189-0) 1388-8] 127-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................05 46.50) 46.31) 44.40) 149-4) 137-3] 158-1] 256-5) 234-7) 259-0 
Communications see 5. cecehe to aes dae oe ake hewn eine 40.43) 40.35) 38.58] 201-1) 196-9) 186-5) 294-7) 287-9) 261-5 
AINE) Vevicgeh of ott ira a ees ee etched sone Wa ene ne fea EA 45.52] 45.23) 46.22) 126-6] 123-2) 125-0) 226-1) 218-7| 226-8 
pelephonesny mene tote Meee Rie tity nce es teste RE 39.47] 39.44] 36.98} 220-7] 216-4) 205-0) 311-9) 305-4) 271-3 
IETATSPOLCAUION ee ars ee eR ae einer ai re ee oe 52.15] 50.83) 49.79) 145-7) 143-1) 144-5) 227-6) 222-1) 219-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage..............+.. 45.88] 45.34] 43.32) 157-1) 155-9) 153-4] 247-2) 242-3) 228-0 
SleamuEra ll wav Opera tlOulmencen eae resets case ne ee 56.45] 56.70] 56.36] 135-2] 132-4} 1384-7] 210-7) 207-2] 209-3 
Shippimevancdestevecdoniny see peer eerie er 46.19] 44.75) 43.28] 146-7] 142-5} 149-9] 260-9] 245-6] 250-3 
Construction and Maintenance.....................-. 40.78) 40.16] 38.78] 183-0) 125-0) 133-5) 235-6) 218-6) 224-9 
LB ibell Ke shoVigdh 2B. eon Big, Be GEE BO SMEARS clas ame eae 43 23) 42.85} 40.84! 172-4] 160-2) 158-5! 260-7} 240-0) 225-1 
ELIS Way eee ene ee Ue Le nee tere eer aloes 36.48) 35.74] 34.05} 113-9] 109-1] 128-9] 215-6) 202-2) 227-3 
CATV AV Meee eee oes late erat ce IA ER screen we oe 42.29] 41.48} 44.08] 98-6] 92-3} 99-2) 210-4} 193-1) 220-4 
Services (as indicated below)................2200ee00e: 27.87] 27.93) 25.81) 153-8) 147-7] 153-4) 258-7| 248-9) 239-7 
iMotelsiandrestauraniisene eee termite er erie 25.97| 26.22) 24.45) 161-6] 152-6] 163-4] 277-7] 262-2] 264-6 
Personali(chietlyaiaunciries) seemnes erent cence a: 28.83] 28.39] 28.54! 133-0} 131-3) 137-0} 214-4) 208-4] 206-2 
ELA CHE Nears, Moment Mi sera: 2 Paha Nala fuk ence) OY Mi 37.29] 36.96] 34.76] 145-1] 144-3] 140-3) 226-9] 223-5) 204-8 
etal aronernpret eer ae nae Adler ais orate siete sortie 34.97] 34.49] 32.47) 141-7] 141-7] 138-3} 226-4] 223-2) 205-1 
Wihiolesal OWN aes Sere ei eed hey: Loni elas, Sime 43.05] 43.18} 40.43] 157-3] 154-4) 149-1] 227-8) 224-2) 204-3 
Eight Leading Industries..........................00:- 42.93) 42.32] 40.48] 129-9] 127-4) 129-7] 216-2) 209-0) 203-5 
in amiCe reer hee era eh oe een ions eae Aor cea 41.63! 41.57/ 39.67] 145-2] 144-2] 139-7] 208-4) 206-7) 150-9 
iBanisianGstnisticom pan les are eiaeern recite cette « 37.10] 37.08] 34.86) 155-3] 154-9] 148-2) 221-2] 220-5) 197-8 
Brokerage;and stock marketh......5..e96: «sees: 48.07| 50.44] 48.35} 151-8] 152-4] 158-8} 212-1} 223-4) 222-5 

TRS UPAN CE Meet tare OR Ce Teer ee ain PA ont 47.59] 47.29] 45.61] 131-7] 129-8] 127-2) 195-3} 191-2) 181-0 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 42.88) 42.29) 40.45] 139-5) 128-0] 130-1] 215-9) 208-9) 203-0 





TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








July 1, 1949 June 1, 1949 July 1, 1948 












Industries 

Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women 

p.c p.c p.c 
Manufacturing 23 ccne.: occ ecticnain cee takes 22:3 22-4 21-8 
Animal products—edible....................-%- 20-8 20-2 20-0 
Hur and products-2h, see ae «ere ctecleieretorn arrestee: 33°9 34:2 36:4 
eatherandsproducisemesn. coterie tenance 38-6 38-7 37-7 
Bootstand' shoes sccm ac-sth se eesmicerieee eres 42-6 42-6 41-2 
Hamberand) products mcses eee ce ene ae ent: 7:7 8-0 7-4 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 4-8 5-0 4-8 
IB UENICULG ena ces see ate vn oreo retetelne terre 10.9 10:8 9-8 
Otherumber progucts a.ces7 eects 14-2 14-5 13-6 
Plant products—ediblene este acl tetris teers 32-9 33-0 33-7 
ulpandipaper productsie-eereee tere errs 19-5 19-4 18-8 
Pulpiand: papersessn. cree sce cose ee cen eee 5-1 5-2 4-6 
IPApPer PLOGuCts wen com tinct oohwrieeter ete 36-3 36-1 34-4 
Printins.and publishings.cmeaemseeenee ee 28-1 27-7 28-4 
Rubber products fs scence eres eks oleferetercleer eine 24-4 23-8 26-1 
Textilemroductsey.c ere ee ieierdhsers erect 54-2 54-4 54-2 
‘Dhread yarn and Clothe aansetee eee ere 36-0 36-2 38-3 
Cotton yarn and, Clothes pn araetedasen atte 38-6 38-2 39-8 
Woollen varmandsclothe-een sane seers 41-9 41-8 43-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods............... 29-9 30-8 33-6 
Miosiery and knib gOOdSreeane iter rete 64:4 64-4 64-9 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 69-6 70-0 69-8 
@theritextileproducts.ec. selva eels 46-0 45-9 45-0 
VO DACCOW Eee atten core Sere ete Ie Deron 57-9 58-0 57-1 
BEVELAGOS ee ict sic calesunsne telat eis oleate ecole sete 10-9 12-0 11-3 
Chemicals and allied products................. 24-1 23-8 23-0 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 11-0 11:3 12:3 
iMlectrie lehtandspowers eases sera kere 12-1 12-2 11-8 
Hlectricaltapparatusceceneeeee caerulea 28-3 28-5 27-9 
Tron and steel products: sete ert oni nee 7:6 7°5 7:2 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 4-5 4-5 4-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 11-7 11-6 11-1 
Apriculturalimplements a.m. 6 eee cer 5:8 5-5 5:5 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 5:6 5-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts................. 10-3 10-7 10-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 3°56 Byoti) 2-9 
Heating appliances inate ie eee 6:3 6°3 6:5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 7°8 7-8 7-7 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 4-7 4-5 4-7 
Other iron and steel products............... 15-5 15-4 14-8 
INon-lerrous) metal products: ....e ashes snes cee 13.0 13-4 13-9 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 8°5 8-5 8-5 
MascellameOusisminscciee scape laste tereore erste tact lene es 88°3 387°4 33°5 
Logeing eee in eee ce eee eee eee 1-6 1-7 1-8 
Minin RM corr. ere oe scorch iet ater 2-7 2-4 2-0 
[Ofori Date ARR WS, Ce AU nea DR be Ap anes ac, en ly Redan 1-0 1-0 1-0 
Metallic ores........... Si PLEA brushes oI 2-0 2-0 1-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 7-5 5-8 3°9 
Communications )).37 ye eae eee eee 52°3 52-5 52-8 
‘Velegrapls sue sot dere ete etek coteun errenioneteceis 18-4 18-6 19-9 
Telephones sie wy ieraits eevee eer oan se eee 60-0 60-1 60-3 
TransSportachons yes eon eee ectacse coe ne cee 6-1 6-0 6-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 6-9 6:8 6-9 
Steamers lwayaOpelablonees tas. ci retinieeeree 5-9 5-9 6-1 
Shipping and Sstevedorme..5.) cee cieuiele ene & 5-4 4-5 4-6 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 1-9 1-9 1-9 
Burl dingy. cee non tre ee eee eee peer ee 2.6 2-7 2-6 
IEtig waynes closer ier eats ne cae eet eee 1-8 1-7 1-8 
Rigi Way sen tclsetae ee bce le cmon erate ee eer. 0-3 0:3 0-3 
Services (as specified below)...................... 51-5 51-4 51-8 
HHotelsiandenestaurantsn mee serene eeieeeerie 49-7 49-3 49-4 
Personal(chieflyslaundries)%.40-0-nee ee peeaeee 61-5 61-6 56-7 
TPPAG: Eire aS ce ore ast erika crete Sette 38-2 38-4 39-2 
Reta lcsone We ie Kee teak ne cen cert a ater ee 44.3 44.4 46-0 
WihGlesale: zea chhtnedeyeaiecre cite mttocrerteisvstaito ers 23-2 23-1 22-7 
Kight Leading Industries........................ a1-1 21-2 20-7 
Pinan ceva ee cielo ehe eee 47-1 47-1 46-6 
Banks and trust companies..................06. 50-5 50-6 50-0 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 35-1 35-2 34-3 
ANSUTANCE, Aen So steoh ee anorectic 43-3 43-2 43-0 
AM Industries esi ve ter cae Sone eects 22-1 22°3 21-7 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- eae Durable Manu- aes Durable 

factures Goods factures a Goods 

No. No No. cts. cts. cts. 

July ie oa ONO Te Oe bc ats Aine ied Amie 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July oer LOA Ge Aen totic eee 42.4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75:7 64-1 
July TUE LOA Serre pee nto eo rtesiens 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74°7 
July TPR L948 Note. on ome eltore nore 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
Aug We) GRR aoe Seant oo pecan ee 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Sepisme Dm LOGS tee Meats ee ree 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. NAAN DAG een Be RA mie the 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
INOVoebes et | LOLS Sw pth, er med ism ce 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Decware lea LOGS tas es ee Fe 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87:7 
eu aTcaiem ert 1 O4 OS ak ely yeh yee eR here 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104°8 89°3 
Feb. LAR LOA Oe re ey str eee ce ten conve 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Marien el ue 04 OMe en eae eta ae ta ae 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-2 89-6 
Apr. Ul p MIRO? oleh ie Pe PN. pete ae aera 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May Cae 4 OS rreren eee ok se re ee corse oe 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June DAML OA OF Cates ae apn rsrere vere rais fect 40:8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July MDL OAD te e eyscr etal arcisl telaitiatere cre 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-0 106-6 91-2 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hour-y Earnings, D.B.S. 





All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding | oe 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
anc Wages an Wages an Waves 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ 

July Lee LOAD eens ile ate cro ete tecets 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
July Le HSE Oe Ac sinner tar otemeicahe cece 32.21 29.68 34.39 32.40 30.23 26.99 
July TI LOA Tehrani sae ares TOG oes 36.34 33.94 38.71 36.89 34.18 31.08 
July TRL OS SE han tea tin rs Ae ae etree: 41-03 38.77 43.89 41.96 38.36 35.44 
Aug TL OAS ae Paneer cote clea 41.32 39.03 44.00 41.92 38.83 36.04 
Sept RE OA Sia Oa eects Atte aicsace Ri aveke ccc 41.33 38.95 44.44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
Oct. DPR LOA Seah ene acts dam eiknasee 42.74 40.68 46.12 44.43 39.63 36.98 
Nov LL OAS Bey at Ahuanaa.ckre Rivet os 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.36 end, 
ND OCe el we BL OAS Oe ca nee ar Sucre ate itartaset 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
*Jan ie OB US MSE Oe oe Se Sete Sheer a eee 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb De LO Olas Sa OR an. orneea eee 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41,12 38.13 
Mar. LA O4 ON erties sore acer ne ee 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38.26 
Apr. ay RICE LOL, oe mAn ae ee Roma Esra cicy eee 44,27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
May Dan 4 Open a eter ante) on, te ee eee cee 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
June UID REE LOVE Poa ey ie era ee eR at ae 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July LL 4 ORR a ee eerie co aitee.t seks ores 43.94 41.38 47.28 45.20 40.86 37.57 





1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS a AL ae BY PROVINCES AND 
TIK 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
dally ly f) ghems ih, |) antes al || ammlisy apy tients) ale ainihie ib 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

De Ri eel Ce a EN, shins Sg aS BiOR cies a Geicoin phekcrn nom Socio ere 43-1 43-3 43-9 88-1 92-6 85-0 
ING WHOTUNS WIC Kae sete erate aritiniere, sa'taiat mesure eee 44-4 43-1 45-4 88-4 88-1 83-8 
QUE ECR er ene Ae in air stae Cele ee hie mee mae ae 42.1 41-8 42-8 80-7 90-1 84-4 
CONTA O eek OLE ots 41-8 40-3 41-7 103-2 103-7 96-3 
IVAN TEO DE aoe tape ee estore os oka aera other rs eens» 42-6 41-2 42-7 95-6 96-5 90°8 
Baskatchewaneeccmar ere cco cere iee oe ee terre 42-7 43-3 42-0 100-4 100-9 92-6 
FAT D ert at eee ree te Be ae Ie ene EY Bote sapecin i Mane 42-4 41-4 42-7 100-3 100-5 92-1 
Pribishi@oluIMbraywroeee vaca weet act ete as 38-4 37-4 37°8 118-4 118-5 108-9 
Montreal eee ety neers ree cle nce LS Oh iene 40-8 40-4 41-4 95-7 94-8 88-5 
SOLON GOs cee Ae een Ns ee Ole a ees ites 40-6 39-2 40-7 102-1 102-7 95-6 
Jelshavhl (royals At me ce cay ena eS A eMC ELG Ae caren ache 41-4 40-6 41-1 112-5 112°5 102-8 
WATT POON, wer getrate ree ere eve ar sla hoa rerens ohne. eh iaiee ts cr ciutere 42-2 40-7 42-3 94-6 95-4 90-0 
SVAN COULMCE Sin Si ettees Mey ara NOT rele aie cheoreaete ate 37-8 36-7 37°5 116-9 116-9 106°3 


TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Industries 


Average Average 
Hours Per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 


1,1949]1, 1949]1, 1948/1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948]1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948 





Manufacturing ice ois acai mete ite Revoir thcuetoos eieestenere 
+sDurablennanulaccured SOOUSa ete meee ne 
Non-durable manufactured goods...............-+--- 
ATMA products ed1 D1 Gae rire. eerie) aetna 

Dairy pY OGUCtS +. dem ceeeede eee ence een 
Wea tiproducts: {c.sacgu acta tame bitrate scton 
TEGAN eP ID LOCUICES hs cle sere elelarevelstelelolcleieieiate ease 
eather boots ana smbOesyy.0 oe ee ieeeee yon iee 

AD Thanl ofc joy gers UMeliihn tee han Gun osieduacnsoonuoagedao. 
Roush and: dressed umiberse ce: eerie ase er 
Contam ers esc ac ea eevee i eke tee etree ens 

DE UPIILUNGH nH Vterrs Wess Ghee sect inl roel PA ULTER earebe eters cue 

UAW GTISnreH nants qibaateatEN Wnty G ado noon bdo ond to ooo boodor 
(Plant products——Cduple. asain ols seine eeitiatie aceon: & 
Flour and other milled products................. 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................-. 
Breacwancd. baAkervs DEOGUCUSM. = nie tere aiiaeiereierc 
Chocolate and cocoa products: waxnane esse nae 
Pulpandspapen DrOGUCTShete. Hom ccn- canner aes oi 
Balpran pap ert s eels erent tee min tetera eee 
Paper DrodUctsn semen ole Chee eee ee nes 
Printing and pirblisiving: ss. craaeer cee 
Rubber productsece.tatreon oreo cnn eee ene 
‘Textiles—all branch esweeeeeun menses tee ee eee 
‘Rhea eyarnan cic! Ob liner lenny meer ere rime tre 
Cotton yarn andiclothivwe-c nee eee ae eerie 
Woollen yarnmandiiclothwa-ee aamiac ee een 
DiLlcand artiicialesilikaGOOGS) satis aerate ceie ee 
iELosienyvand. knit COOUR ter Ua eee eet eee 
Garments and personal furnishings............./...... 
(POBACCO; AE tia Ata Teateiltert Oma M Ton tert aetener 
BGViClASESs iat ate memes tne tri asus oes Eppes rae ere 
Diseledrandinaa ltl tequone sence eer era 
Chenncalsandallved products... a. neater aa 
ID uae hate aeMKeNG MOIS ees Amis ooo acunlao to dom4 
Clays olassiandistone prod ucLe: eee aaa deine: 
Gilassiproducts: 268 tes) tee. ae eee eee 
Lime. gypsum and cement products...........-. 
Flectricallappanavuse: steno ae chee he ene ee 


plronvandsuee! procduCtsea ya. aaia eee tae 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Primanyirom anc isteelies 44.0. caer Rae een ISS 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................- 
Aoriculvunal ump lementsem ase tiny -ererise eter 
dandinvebi clesvan dear eratoe accents pearance 
ail wenvanoliiingetocle, se ua, heeenee cle ienee 
AUILOMIG Dilesian Gs pans een eer iis seaten see eine 
Aeroplanesrandspanuse teem he se ein ane eee 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................... 
Jronsandisteelaalt catlonsim:e:s..) sana eee 
Hardvwarey tools ancducuulery sa> ase nine. ace ee cee 
Foundry and machine shop products............... 
Sheet metal work 
*Non-terrous metal products. ...c.....c.asseesses-- +s 
Smeltingiand retmime wes me see) ee emai 
Aluminum and 1s pEOGUCES sso aeemee eet ten 
Brass and copper manufacturing................. 
INon=metallicmineral products... .s0<+.4.eseneee eek 
Petrolemmean dutsipnocductan. ssa eee eee 
Miscellaneous manufactured products..............-- 
TUDES Aga saare eR oe rae pet nts Migr Nome dplcamts SEY 4. ty. 
GOA: Bia tac cbtan slates hie ae ete Ree ee ey eee 
Metallicotestes.ws thine ate Ce nee eee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 


Local Transportation ac, a. 36 oct ses suc cage. oo eel oe 
Building Construction............... 0.0.0 cece cence eee 
Highway Construction. .............. 00.00... cee ee eees 
Services: (es indicated! below) sseeeee coe oe. Coe aes 


iEotelstand mesta unantsesr. we settee ota erie ere 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 





























no. no. no. cts. | cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
41-8} 40-8] 42-0/ 99-0] 99-1] 92-3) 41.38] 40.43) 38.77 
42-4| 41-1] 42-3] 106-6] 106-5] 99-2} 45.20] 43.77) 41.96 
41-2} 40-5] 41-6] 91-2] 91-5] 85-2) 37.57] 37.06] 35.44 
43-3] 43-7| 43-7] 98-0] 94-2] 84-7] 40-27) 41.17] 37.01 
47-7| 46-8] 48-1] 74-0] 74-2] 72-6).35.30] 34.73) 34.92 
43-4| 43-6] 42-5] 104-3] 104-8} 94-5] 45.27) 45 69] 40.16 
38-4) 38-1] 37-2) 75-4) 75-2) 71-1) 28.95) 28.65] 26.45 
37-6] 38-1] 36-6] 72-6] 72-5) 67-8] 27.30) 27.62] 24.81 
41-5) 40-0} 41-0) 90-2! 90-2} 82-1) 37.43] 36.08) 33.66 
41-7} 40-0] 40-5] 94-3] 94-4] 85-7) 39.32] 37.76] 34.71 
49-5) 40-7) 42-5| 79-8] 79-7) 73-8! 33.92) 32.44) 31.37 
40-8] 39-9] 41-3} 86-4] 86-4! 78-8! 35.25] 34.47) 32.54 
42-8] 42-6] 43-1] 84-6] 83-1] 77-7) 36.21] 35.40] 33.49 
41-4] 40-8] 41-9] 76-8] 77-8] 72-4! 31.80] 31.74] 30.34 
45-6| 42-5) 45-2) 94-2) 94-5] 86-8] 42.96] 40.16] 39.23 
37.5| 36-0] 37-3] 71-1] 74-8] 68-3] 26.66] 26.93] 25.48 
44.9] 44-41 43-9] 78-2) 77-7] 72-7) 32.56} 34.50) 31.92 
40-2} 38-8] 40-3] 68-7] 67-7! 64-1] 27.62| 26.27| 25.83 
44.6] 44-3] 45-6] 108-5] 108-5) 102-9) 48.39] 48.07] 46.92 
47-7| 47-5) 49-4] 113-5].113-0] 110-2) 54.14] 53.68) 54.44 
41-9] 41-2) 42-7) 84-8] 84-2! 80-8] 35.53] 34.69] 34.50 
49-8) 40-6] 40-5) 113-8} 114-9] 102-2) 46.43) 46.65] 41.39 
39-9] 38-8] 41-1] 105-5] 107-7) 99-8] 42.09] 41.79) 41.02 
38-31 37-5| 38-7) 79-9]. 79-8! 72-3) 30.66) 29.93] 27.98 
40-9] 39-6] 41-0] 84-1] 84-1] 73-7| 34.40] 33.30} 30.22 
40-4| 38-1] 41-2] 84-9] 85-3) 73-9] 34.36] 32.50) 30.45 
41-9] 39-7] 41-1] 80-4] 80-3) 72-5] 33.69) 31.88] 29.80 
AQ-8| 41-7] 40-6] 86-4] 85-4) 74-8) 35.25) 35.61| 30.37 
36-9) 36.8] 38-3] 73-9} 73-9) 67-7| 27.27| 27.20) 25.98 
35-41 34-8] 35-3) 76-3) 76-1] 71-3] 27-01) 26.48] 25.17 
43-1] 40-9) 40-9] 87-1] 86-7] 80-9] 37.54] 35.46] 33.09 
43-5] 41-9] 43-5] 98-5! 98-0] 90-8] 42.85] 41.06) 39.50 
42-0] 40-7] 42-8] 105-6} 104-3] 95-9] 44.35) 42.45) 41.05 
43-2) 43-38] 43-2! 99-0] 98-8) 92-2] 42.77) 42.78) 39.83 
41-0] 39-0] 41-1] 82-4] 82-5] 76-6] 33.78] 32.18] 31.48 
43-9 3-8! 44-1] 97-6] 97-2] 90-3] 42.85] 42.57] 39.82 
3-8| 44-5] 43-0! 93-1] 91-8) 85-6) 40.78! 40.85] 36.81 
45-7| 45-6] 45-6} 98-2} 96-4) 90-5] 44.88] 43.96) 41.27 
40-2} 39-5] 40-4] 110-1] 109-8} 99-6) 44.26) 43.37] 40.24 
49.1] 41-9] 42-5} 120-4] 120-6) 105-5] 50.69) 50.28] 45.26 
49.9] 41-2] 42-7] 111-7] 111-4] 104-6] 47.92] 45.90] 44.66 
43-9} 44-0] 48-2] 115-2} 118-3] 109-2) 50.57] 52.05] 47.17 
44.7| 44-4| 43-0] 116-7] 120-6] 111-6] 52.16] 53.55) 47.99 
42-1| 40-7| 43-3] 104-1] 104-0] 95-2] 43.88] 42.33] 41-22 
42-1| 41-0] 41-6] 114-8] 114-8] 108-9] 48.33] 47.07] 45.30 
43-7| 41-0] 43-2] 116-5] 115-2} 110-6] 50.91) 47.23] 47.78 
44.6] 49-8) 45-1] 112-1] 112-2} 110-2] 50.00) 48.02} 49.70 
42-8)- 38-2] 41-1] 124-2] 122-0) 113-5] 53.16] 46.60] 46.65 
44-0] 43-9] 44-5] 103-8] 103-8] 97-9] 45.67] 45.57] 48.57 
41-0] 40-1] 41-3] 112-1} 108-4} 102-4) 45.96) 43.47] 42.29 
42-3] 40-1] 42-1! 106-0] 106-0] 100-1] 44.84] 42.51) 42.14 
42-4) 41-1] 41-6] 97-0] 97-3] 90-9] 41-13] 39-99] 37.81 
40-3) 39-0] 42-5] 108-7] 108-5] 101-2] 43.81] 42.32] 43.01 
42-8| 40-4] 41-2] 101-1] 100-0] 92-9) 43.27] 40.40] 38.27 
49-3] 42-7) 43-3] 106-8} 106-5] 100-6] 45.18] 45.48] 43.56 
MANGAL ANGRY oo Ta eOe YN Te So a ISA LW Sloacawee 
Byeorey Zabet Nae 8 98-0] 96-9]...... S284 aoe eters 
40-7| 40-6] 41-7] 104-0] 104-8] 96-5] 42.33] 42.55] 40.24 
41-8] 41-8] 42-3] 118-0] 117-9} 106-3] 49.32) 49.28) 44.96 
40-8} 41-1] 41-0] 126-0] 126-1) 112-8] 51.41] 52.83) 46 25 
40-6] 39-1] 40-7} 86-4} 85-9] 80-9] 35.08] 33.59] 32.93 
4%-9| 44-2] 43-6] 116-4) 117-6] 111-8] 49.70] 48.20) 48.07 
37-7| 33-5] 38-1] 125-8] 127-3] 124-9] 47.43] 42.65] 47.59 
45-7| 45-4] 45-0] 115-6] 116-0] 111-2] 52.83} 52.66) 50.04 
41-8] 40-9] 45-6] 103-0] 103-7] 94-6] 43.05) 42.41] 43.14 
45-4| 44-7] 45-4] 99-5] 99-1] 94-0] 45.17) 44.30] 42.68 
39-1) 38-6] 40-0] 107-3] 107-0) 100-0) 41.935) 41.30) 40.00 
39-7| 38-1] 38-0] 84-8] 85-1] 78-8] 33.67] 32.42) 29.94 
42-4, 44-8] 41-9) 63-7] 64-2] 59-8] 27.01] 26.84! 25.06 
43-2] 42-7| 42-9] 62-5] 63-5] 59-4) 27.00] 27.11] 25.48 
40-7| 40-1] 39-9] 66-2] 65-8] 60-5] 26.94] 26.39] 24.14 





*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 
1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 


ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus, 


Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 


100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—May 1, 1949, 227-5; June 1, 1949, 227-7; July 1, 1949, 228-5; at July 1, 1948, the 


index was 202-1. 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Sourcs: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 

































































Index Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 
Average Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly es Average 
pes Earnings Earnings Weekly Cost of Real 
per Week rie S Living Weekly 
Harnings Hiarnings 
cts. $ 
Week preceding ‘ 
January Ie BOLO4 De ees nee 46-1* 70-0 Boeee 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February Ady NEE Vem cies a een 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March A se GAR ee tara ects 45-8 70:1 aie 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April ia te ae ied ee yee eae 45-6* 70-4 SI Oe 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May iL ade OP ee ee ee 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1d ig WOE CR ean a 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Ie O4 SS ae sats 44-3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August ee LOAD ath earner 44.3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September Ne LOAD eran Persia: 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Te OAT te Tai Le tse: 44.7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November TR OAS eer. ase ta 44.9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December Leer LOA De stern vol 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January iby teat Ot des, pee ge iors 44.2% 67-9 30.01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February Dep 19462 ceca 44-] 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March tpe OA Oi Peear ter sct 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April OA Gree am ate, chester: 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May A OS Gee cea eern oree 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June TaplO4Gy ete wee etnce 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 109-90 96-0 
July 1, LGA Geer set reverts 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August LO 4 Ores econ 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September Rear LO AGI eres trae Braet 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Ibe RICE Glee, ates Reece 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November De, OAC ees Ay geetee 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December ee LOA Ge ee ears.) 43-2 74-5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1 Lesa OF: SE a cere nds fis 76-2 32.04% 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February ile Nan YR eee 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March mn OL I ay oR eee eee 43-4 TN 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 04 Ase ec 43-2 77-6 3) bY 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May Dae VOR Tate cs. ceases 43-2 78:3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Lev LOA (ites Nees eat 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1 nae OE A eaten eG 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August ee OE Rees ae SA chive 42-5 81-3 4.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September ee 194 (ee eee stor: 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October pen LOA Maes eee os a= 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November Ie TOS eee ey apace 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December POS es ee ee 43-5 85-6 7.24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January 1 LOA RRM slay aoe 43 -2* 86-6 Seale 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February age OAS ae deer on: 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March [Re LOA Semen a 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 120-0 103-1 
April Re OUOA SF Bees ctv orvaes 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May Lee OA Sit eet coasters 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LOA ee ee ee 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July Te LOA Rie eee crt sieht 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August TA LOAR Ss oS eee 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September LAGER te A. Re: 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October lee LOA SS ea rae, 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November ve OF Se RS ates 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December TAM LOA RE 2 ee see 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January Tee NOAO ee etent arate: 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February TREE OSG Reena 42-9 7:2 Al 7 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March TR LO4G Dae Ae a ene 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April TW oMLO4 Git neta 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May aE Men USP MORE A ae 41-8* 98-6 A OR le 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June LOA 2 eee eee: 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1 P LOAO NL) Aen. 41-8 99-0 41-38 136-9 131-1 104-4 





ee ee ee ns 


Norr: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 =100.) 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. Theactual figuresare: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours $41.91. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month ——_. | 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

September Gil945 acco saracuah ere anes semtatereaseets 120, 695 45,726 166, 421 80, 088 27,344 107, 432 
September) pl 946 2 ak. Sate toctas veer eureciewe ic 70,870 46, 366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
September (194 7osen. Ses cee ase ees voreele tsiers 1 ater 70,356 40, 212 110, 568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
Septem ber pelosi eis. cteoie stot siete erecta rac eiestorets 39,341 24,349 63, 690. 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October GAG: sare Mads ai stokets, eabe Ara ate tarerensiare chore htereicte 41,047 22,870 63, 917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
November? Dil948iss aos acieetistetove ezine bistekreitar sets erst 31, 856 18, 595 50,451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
December OAS AE. Maw Wiss meats oe ee arebeistane ore cusps 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552 
January 1949 esa bk Wearctabitierans tee ae slakeyeeonereis torts 11, 996 13, 063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
February 14D cere eis rave ta late istastele tators fas lee farortyebens raray aati 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51, 909 256, 806 
March 194 Guy are Siac oh sranete veal ora ack lolakar eatenotete ret wencteye 10, 187 13, 544 Bomiol 209, 866 51, 898 261, 764 
April TOAQ Sie yen cierto triton etoetaeneeciare echoes 14, 444 16, 816 31, 260 195, 559 50, 961 246, 520 
May 194.9 oes ay cists wcestaatre Gun alee csreltnetatemer che 2151673 21, 840 43,513 158, 794 44, 932 203, 726 
June LOE War perd cosets tote Ptatcte savas Mice tene isto oterereeers 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July 1 O40 eee i ittectars tarcisceetove.s aetepele eto crartemnes 20, 679 21,775 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August DOA oer yetein, Waters Siete gane le teld colotalere ts fepsienie chet 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September® y1949 i asciseee. acc ee oisnons sietieiete terete 19, 428 21,884 41,312 97,882 40, 430 138,312 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 28, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change From 
June 30, 1949 








Industry Male Female Total 

Absolute Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trap plug 4. 0y i: aca eee 1,128 516 1,639 — 733 —30:9 
MAS SUG As eyecare cr niorare ere a ares aleve acne eek shal tees conten Meee 853 6 859 +208 +32-0 
Pull pWOOG ees whee cca's poe tera tone sistctene Maa. c one ttne 447 — 447 +259 +137-8 
TGUIT DST Pee Saez cee eat aache mea ensia ees & euetate relate ayer eee 360 3 363 —32 —8-1 
Otherlogreinge sto ois Sakis ce oa eat Ta Soe oare arenes 46 3 49 —19 —28-0 

Mining cca tick aatantamietie salen eee eer nee ieee 805 31 836 — 242 —22 
(OTe ec teenc HA etree PANERA Aen che Har Mane arnieidtis oo aGn aie 98 _ 98 +26 +36-1 

Metallic ores— 

Tron eye ecton ee ne hak Ae AE Oa Ee eee 103 4 107 +2 +1-9 
LO ToI 6 Ney oper LP BN eet eR a ea tne i eh acai 456 7 463 —13 —2-7 
INIGIIG Beate ae ail. re oe Pac peice tie come ea ae 11 = 11 —1 —8-3 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 98 a 105 —247 —70-2 
IPYOSDCELING anc Olluproducing eee a aaaene eee sete 39 13 52 -9 —14-8 
Mantiracturing eae acest chee carts 24 aor Gane eateae be oie ei 3,728 5,220 8,948 —395 —4.2 
Roodand kindred products sc:csnaten cen aoe eerie 563 492 1,055 —178 —14-4 
Textiles#apparel s et@srpuicu au cmt ae cate cierto aetna 438 3, 216 3,654 +155 +4-4 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 635 96 731 —121 —14-2 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 422 250 672 —76 —10-2 
@hemicals and allied productse. eee eee tee ae 121 110 231 —64 —21-7 
Products of petroleum andicoa leseerer ner eine 48 15 63 —2 —3-1 
Rubber products jutcars acanirce een Ge tone oe china 38 25 63 +6 +10-5 
eatheriand:productss geste en eee eerste tte: 124 314 438 —26 —5:6 
Stone clay. and glass products... 0-on deci aeeee re: 128 40 168 —50 —22-9 
Tronand steel and productasne. escrito ee ernie 269 93 362 +4 +1-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........-.-..+e0005- 229 96 325 +11 +3:-5 
Machine yicte ate celia ee tea? Ce weet eet cre tates See 165 45 210 —75 —26°3 
Electrical equipment and products.................0.5+ 203 151 354 +82 +30-1 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 345 277 622 —61 —8-9 
Constructionye se ee ie ee ee ae 3,293 56 3,349 —53 —1-6 
Transportation and Storage..................... cece 1,474 123 1,597 —34 —2-1 
Communication, and Other Public Utilities............. 254 249 503 —82 —14-0 
fae LCE UNM ei UC CREE VEEL fiNy 1 le a aIN. dl a SRR EL 2,358 2,101 4,459 —650 —12-7 
Wholesale. o5 2). tanaee yea hs Rik oa bag ere at ance st sltche ote 835 535 1,370 +64 +4-9 
Reta Age erecta eta rele aie Stes oe re a i a ot eee ie523 1,566 3,089 —714 —18-8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 934 821 1,755 —139 —7-3 
Dervlee 2 ipa lics acer cate ote nee embers oat, aleece ofecauee ot 3,229 10,193 13, 422 —2,890 —17-7 
NEAVN 8) 0 (ey Sera eer aan RIPEN ALIA aT AA RE ie, ae 751 485 e230 —251 —16-9 
TJOMMOStIC He. Acer nuy, Sib eel a rer el re oti cna a Ie ape naNe 111 4,513 4,624 —1,116 —19-5 
Personal. . rePacita SHIpdnE ia Ont Ao ne eine aera ioonsag 1253 4,689 5, 942 —1, 457 —19-7 
Other services oe. se ene ree ie ate eerie eae: 506 1,620 —66 —3:9 
All md ustries oie was acts crane Paine cae tea ohne areca ther 18,051 19,316 37,367 —5,010 —11-8 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JULY 28, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
e—<$_$=sowuuasaOnam9aoa9n9mMa@9O9MO9@w€O09@9MO@OO9m@#s*s@$pos$®@sS«@sxoo@<gaomq«>=$@aoom0mDm9a9@ma9a99SS ey: eee 

















‘ Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ae Ee NP IGT SAAR SPENT 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 854 329 1, 183 4,006 925 4,931 
Clerical: Workersea idee eae a eer ances nee 1,304 3,312 4,616 5,971 12,097 18,068 
DALES VOLK ELS Rate eae ase roe ee ey hee Wanye he, 1,941 969 2,910 3,067 6,326 9,393 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,286 9,095 10,381 8,492 6,421 14,913 
SLCHI GYSY tl, Jah wae en ney Rear Ee okie DE Be eon, Caen a Oileecteccreerae 4 30 1, 184 7 1,191 
NOTICUloULe anCeE ES lin Se eee ee ae ae eee en 1,114 58 ti2 1,065 138 1, 203 
Skilled and Se nlisiilied Workersyg.ciyc cee ee 7,413 3,801 11,214 33, 441 7105 40, 596 
Hoodmandicindred products meee ren aeaenn ne 170 48 218 560 421 981 
extilesmclouminometcsaeteet i ee ee ee Pagel 2,780 3,051 1,139 4,129 5,268 
cumibemand woodspnoduciseseaeaeem ea etne ane UAC I Ee oe 1,042 2,423 92 2,515 
Pulpand papemand printing yseaeese core enine oe 197 53 250 457 268 725 
seatherandiproductsaann tiie an eerae emitter 92 256 348 500 238 738 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 37 3 40 98 15 113 
Metalworking nes en tpt, es tin ee lan oy 654 30 691 5, 526 283 5, 809 
HeleCtricall 2a Me Melee ay ee ee eto te) dedi A eae 95 40 135 914 254 1,168 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 5 1 6 225 40 265 
IM iniT Coe eee eta ee pa tee Sion seul Arcs. Ries Satie 4 zal (ee 435 609% | Borers 609 
G@OnStLUCTION) maa eee ee eres eee en LOS Se a Ae ee 1,988 6,774 1 6,775 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 586 6 592 5,397 34 iS AB 
Communications and public utility.............. OOM eaten 69 203 1 204 
sLrad erandaserviCeny mee see air tee melee ay 328 420 748 797 414 1,211 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... Weil 98 1,319 5, 226 800 6, 026 
HORemIen Mie wey tee eh a ee 75 17 92 751 114 865 
A DPreNnviCes se ete aa eee a ee ee es 148 42 190 1, 842 51 1,893 
UnskilledsWorkers mates sects a een eta ae oe 4,101 1,749 5, 850 39, 928 9,021 48,949 
Hoodands tobacco ree ete eee ee ene 120 342 462 650 1,242 1, 892 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 177 if 184 1,640 285 1,925 
Metalworking i kasriye se Nadi ee ene a tee tan 115 65 180 1,879 182 2,061 
Construction were es eer ere en eae LEO 56's Seg enenee ts 1, 256 5,041 1 5,042 
©therunslalledaworkerss. sass sea nee. 2,433 1,335 3,768 30,718 out 38,029 
PDO Gale pies ee et REO Pet oar te ert fe ae 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139,244 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 





Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

ACTICULLUTE Ls hiINng wrap PING eee eases sesalare tee ye eto cea Susi croteisis tent teye ciate, fatetace 1, 287 1,434 1,074 
ee HN te tenes ‘1 “ae ae . Ptah On Cho RRC CUE DE ROS CLG, ORCI ATC ECT ea Rg ne fea 472 1 222 
JAY BVSDUOTER Ts cots & Saas alot se mea cuet RRS ez OPS ie ts Ec Pt Ay aR ee ae 362 297 215 
DV ATTILA CUMIN Cae eR Reyne eit her mene ene a Rate ener rre Se Se NU Re ae ect 4,949 4,458 3,003 
Hood and Mananea pLroduccene pert ete eee ese eee men cilia 1, 248 1,027 678 
Hhextilesvapparels elemumctrentre ete Ne neice me or Me ais cei TM why ayacesetaueders 775 576 344 
Lumber and finished lumber Je OR Cad oe Raa ocd cae gan cen ome aaron 601 565 421 
Hip Ga paper procuctsralic sp LIN tiny eee ern ea serie eey ar eeerraciostetiaiaier 405 373 267 
@hemicalsandiallicdipnoductsm eer eee eer neiiae aoe nine onesie 157 171 110 
iEroducts olmpetroleumyendscog lam ee eer iy te cee eens ore eoeretats 54 61 43 
IUD Dep rOCdUCtS HNN Merrett cern retention es ser eine ENE Sees ates 54 46 30 
Meathermancd produce tem ae een erick oat oe ei see dae ta eat ortietce © 133 121 75 
Stone; clay anc glass producususacee meee cr meme reine te ie causa. 160 175 123 
leer enavel yaaa lish we ljonereleveuGh. t,o soko onauneusnoodenoodl nomad aodadamdseondnpae 314 326 219 

Nou Terrolusimetals andaprodiuctsse eet teenie tein con ene ee 230 208 155 

Ma Chinen yaee-orce nacrer deem ree ie Res el Tes cota dais Steet ORL AS ial ie allavshalesgtene v' 173 210 131 
Electrical equipment and products, 1521250 sams cmage ole bee vinlsine saw nie ere 176 170 90 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing....................005 469 429 317 
Wonstructionneenyen etree ee eek toe rae ee paneer RUM mE OME tits. Noi, « 3, 264 3,149 2,458 
Masa NOMEN HO LENNON SWOT Ady no dada aelsteon & ube bisa ac anebii cob somos sadnmeosee 1,383 teas 1,024 
Communicationsyand Other ublic, Wituities: see see ne cen eine acne cies clase 231 206 134 
AUTRES C2i5 | a. Bic egos Sat DEI ibaes Sine A A ee pee nak MET Pe I eee Ge ee a 2,728 2,956 1,769 
ENYA OC SUP ATCO, FAA EGGCALE Ait. aetna ce ats tre inna Maoh voae Silas. Ree 439 447 241 
QTV CO Mey eer ene ee Ca nt  ad eh cee CA at eed SEO Uae Ue 6,371 6, 063 4,401 
FATE USUries warty Heaney rn ee ee he AL Re Hi 8 le d 21,486 20,700 14,541 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JULY 1 TO JULY 28, 1949 


(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 








Office 


Newfoundland.......................05. 
Comers Brookes co ea see 
Grand Halisteere. ta ene ee toner 
St JOM Si peenenc Se dae Mt eee es 


Prince Edward Island.................. 
Charlottet Owners Bela sees 
SiistawoaVerqci (oll, AGS Geo atia bao ae ocecomuk 


Nova Scotia........... Ban care ee Sew 
PATONE OTS bal, eieeserton! catia che eth ket ota re eae 
Bridee waters joo. mrmie ceo cer aoe aan 
aia x 8 ees See tonto Mena see 
JN WErMESS ye yes eae oe Peet SN 
Kentville........ OE ne ee ane 
LAVErDOOL com ok mclae meee teeter 
New (Glasgow iescl-cctedun ties sae eiar 

Tish anaua(ed onli: Sab reemera nn (heen cee ey Wear ok 
SV CNGV este} es. stash ear an ee 
PGT Ger ed a ck ec SRO ere ce eee ; 
Warm outh-snelburnesenctmeccte cee 


New Brumswick...............cceeeceee 
Batirurstin eens oteiites tai cteatetcetens 
Campbelltonkpceseicidteee cee entoseetranie: 
JB oleae ie Wane oudloddod sdeewonoo GaGa 


IN@wicastle syem ace orice clolteretetretatesatoreteys 
Sainteobnmecssnsh oe cece oebeentesceare cts 
SteStephetteec cece we cows weeks teres 
BTISSEXA MAR hs Sete ote ial cies ba Meteo rere a ares 
Wioodstocs. hhh tiier entaaie ee eee 


Quechee eek sk terra sai wodenne nates 
IAS DOSLOS LE ee em crite niet ce tt eae iar 


iBuckinehamie es ccecder Soe een eae ete 
GChosapsca lee ieee cme en conan heretics 
Ghinncler: sae e ee oat ete eid 


TD Ob eae eee eabstee ete eens 


IaGhULe teers ae eRe ent 


MepantiCn. se ncone he acti oicysintelen tine: 


Montiaadgny.ececccr otic nate sitive stot 
Montnedlia re anste ose aceon emer sciaet 


Quebec. + ere ects eta has steeectaes 


Riviere Gusloupssceee cee tees seen 
LOU VI stn Su etre aoe deters Eee atend Ace 
Stew Awather ay 7 cwitactveasite ie sscreh conse 
Stes Anne de bellevtiessies eee nee 
Steselherese sae cate mee ceiiernts laren: Store 
St. Georges de Beauce. :... 2... 005-2050. 
Btellyacinthe yan cscs ceria mee teins 
oiler! (etre sho ate ES GON Dion a HBERG o cit atten aialc 
Btslerometeeier ce cone tena es oes 
Sty Joseph qvAlmarerececcecite eects 
Shawiniganylallsscnesre aceite cre) screle enters 
Sherbrooke secs sos otk cee eects tete rer 
Boreluiapnsstorciricivotin licorice ort eie erecta,’ 


Walley field sac sa cctere sis ctelere hivaie ecient: 
Victoriaville. cee teccnes ice css erecreie sels 
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Vacancies 





during end of 
period period 
128 56 
23 10 
a eee ese oe 
96 46 
493 174 
34 13 
148 36 
Zane 1,186 
79 3 
51 2 
946 734 
10 1 
138 139 
34 15 
513 54 
15 1 
450 90 
119 64 
27 9 
1,948 709 
6 2 
70 20 
56 8 
152 86 
84 2 
799 235 
86 13 
462 224 
114 94 
05 11 
74 14 
18,441 9,846 
10 6 
167 69 
5d 62 
Toul 71 
90 90 
188 56 
Dlink ess 
105 5 
§2 46 
91 33 
270 133 
158 149 
86 27 
151 47 
3 2 
468 55 
149 68 
61 39 
16 6 
46 8 
99 83. 
keh 6, 467 
39 1 
1,464 494 
84 2 
134 40 
268 101 
210 44 
66 29 
96 42 
335 361 
144 200 
253 129 
173 37 
69 29 
115 62 
646 161 
48 14 
90 53 
239 121 
221 214 
98 47 
138 75 








Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


23,941 
479 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


16,485 
16 


Applicants 


a 


Reported | Unfilled 


Placements 


Regular 


16,516 
16 


Casual 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 

FOUR WEEKS JULY 1 TO JULY 28, 1949—Con. 
(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 
a a ree ee ee ee 


Vacancies 


Office 


SATTICHY er ere an eee Pen ee 


IBLaAceDrid LOM se eee merece Meer 
BramaptOney ve etter eee ee etre 
Branton ene eee meen eae ete ora ee 


WODOUTE ee scarce de torcis tenets 
Collingwood men acer eh ite ener 
COrn Walle arate sie cinerea aie re abel Bree cts 
Ont iTmG ne recen eno eee ie 


Cail Geers eee en crepe ate cs eo ak bas he 
Gananodlesaes wane pene ees 
(GOdCHICH Rea etches actor a ee 
Guelpliaee meme oon eee eacnie roe 


aw kesbury.seconcacbeiinurreemeaic 
nigensolll aes nice tee tia sis arate meee ners ke 
Kiinuskasin ooo reser ere een tens 
Krononaerc siyces icine cee ta 
Ken sroneee nate tenet ceca es crteeeic ale 
Rsiridlieny cilia earn. eee ue es eiaitotiomisscare cee 


Tica mn e Cone ee cece eee Se ee 
ING SAV Ree Re ete Te el ee an eee 
Tistoweleeaee « vaccine erect cc 
Ron clones Skis tie eR eee pe ees ols 


INADANCE rey erat ern n, Sete trea 
INGwelorontote-erien ote. tomer ee on 
INiagana, Halilsek 5 ce aee icy. tei cette seater 


IGT AS IRI EIE NAN Se excel, Sea yere Lice mene ane mcrae 
Orilligtaerrcn se neon ae cae 


#5 ie) 6calte! 0119 6! 4) 8 (6 [6 ® 0 @ 68 6/0) sn 0 © O00 6 2 


ParrysSOundeas sapichienn cack oes 
Pembrok6 wena cine tontineees i ncorraane : 
2S oh CES ota cA eR ga ORO oP a, ede Pe 


EPACCONE ME te ere a aiia dee ese 


e@nine wir nn aac asic otros 


DAT ee yk ee ee ey eer wee kn ea 


FE PEN CON: Meee one ete cee enemas 


Wiallaceburgmet wy academies ince on 
Wellner ieee ies siccis tele eke afetins eae oie 


Dauphineseeerrecnce ct ce eee oan 


FMHORP aS Meee ete aetee cre eee 
Winniper seman crrtetes Saclare relate avecateielerase ove) sus 





Reported | Unfilled 


during end of 
period period 
35,7015 16,948 
107 32 
416 228 
214 52 
rae 69 
82 38 
393 109 
150 5 
21 10 
380 105 
128 24 
97 23 
271 23 
114 36 
90 33 
413 111 
18$ 121 
43 7 
150 86 
274 107 
2,121 1,116 
65 2 
196 198 
67 8) 
70 55 
597 144 
32: 120 
630 366 
1,089 854 
229 50 
65 44 
2,050 915 
126 62 
24 2 
532 169 
A468 221 
402 66 
271 59 
559 23 
1,483 741 
318 71 
53 7 
376 102 
Be 30 
240 76 
74 49 
1,007 122 
85 43 
35 18 
247 73 
644 182 
215 161 
293 120 
285 70 
128 14] 
69 24 
105 20 
327 102 
78 19 
809 234 
541 174 
11, 988 7,846 
64 14 
59 32 
178 § 
162 15 
435 201 
1,461 312 
185 172 
6,066 2,948 
676 427 
101 39 
79 48 
102 i 
316 322 
4,792 2,040 








Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


bo 
I S 
= 
oO 


pa 


,021 


rr 
S 
(ee) 
lor) 


11,188 














Referred 
to : 
vacancies 


32,357 
103 


bm 
o 
= 
On 


bt 
Ro 
[bal 
— 











Applicants 
Placements 
Regular | Casual 
19,611 4,009 
1M 
PON eye: kee ee 
iS/ 27 
OA il tes oe 
| area A Ah 
287 28 
135 6 
2s eee iat 
272 47 
116 § 
Loe erent Reena 
222, 16 
134 4 
49 10 
231 50 
68 18 
29 6 
129 3 
138 92 
1,031 485 
39 1 
110 4] 
lid eee ae se 
SB ial unotharcahbe 
440 82 
148 3 
416 25 
150 7C 
185 4 
62 1 
WEY 195 
USVI ee Ga eee 8 
21 4 
320 12 
De 14 
330 18 
217 11 
414 26 
796 196 
201 25 
197 1 
Sees ne eres 2 
OSE teat ered ase 
2.0: lepers a eee 
426 295 
43 
Ail he) Seed 
191 3 
391 9i 
159 8 
257 74 
194 4 
69 6 
4] 8 
44 De 
123 104 
56 9 
445 145 
384 78 
iy oratlal LP 
DB ee gees delay, 
EPA Ela es Bin ee 
105 64 
72 34 
YD al 8 ae A 
766 394 
140 7 
3,228 1,089 
426 Mt 
57 ig 
49 7 
75 2 
1 BOA MEER ert a4 
2,498 1,048 














Unplaced 
end of 
period 
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TABLE D-5,—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JULY 1 TO JULY 28, 1949—Conc. 


(Source: Form. U.I.C. 751) 


Office 


STO VAN A oetyo ce ee racers ote Solon eer ee eis 


EVINOGr AL DOLts 1s fy aos hacen erie soe 
FVECINA ST Wy aimee, ty Saco ote Tet PRA See pote 
Saskaloonisaces seine s ta oe tesceln meee eee 


Wey burn seee ys joc. cisests clot «etter oe aie 
Viorktonte Wr ssine ee nee esa ee nee 


Alberta... cc sce cece ccctvenecneeeren ces 
BISIFMOLE AH. che arse cea ate tentets 
Calgary ro: soiree cities eet reece aie 


He EASON Risk om eruncinG cece areas 
Dethbridgerec ras mentors Ue atien et 
WH Medicines ElLatosaccccs sek vere ciel sak 
Red Deerset ccs cious tn ee eee ee 


British Columbia....................0.. 
Chilliwack soe seseeoe ose en 
Courtenay.ccceacse seclae nsec oe on een sete 
Gran brookwermantc. sone nae cain eniacine 


POUNCATE eta cia seravarag cas crle nie tinea isthe 
Kelowna 


I NIGIE(S REARS nyan Gran ancien Biomiese.Ciacac ernie 


PrinGe Ga eCOrgens ccm re aoe ieeee ernie 
iPrincerHOOnertss menace whines Moco ina 
Princeton surascs one oe ereieleetern ele toererentis 
Trai 


seer eee eee eer eee eter ees eeesesert ene 


WISTTION Marcle cra cyerste ere b ciclo aie siete are sores ee 


Malesie anc cancccecaor cacties tit amen 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of ied to | Placements end of 
period period serio | vacancies | Repular | Casual period 

3,754 1,897 5,271 4,314 2,006 754 3,801 
93 44 108 93 69 A Masi ae 65 
321 123 598 438 175 79 545 
144 73 160 144 NG ies Eeaicptecenicee 206 
279 160 563 432 161 18 642 
1,585 616 1,913 1,729 958 363 635 
920 515 1437 ite sant 386 266 1, 292 
74 89 115 83 OOD acter eee ats 173 
108 63 127 96 53 17 64 
230 214 250 148 79 11 179 
8,023 25597 10,117 8,219 4,867 1,290 5,346 
208 84 170 145 LOLS | Sees 90 
3,790 882 4,620 3,946 2,505 579 2,089 
65 27 113 50 47a Raa oie 2 175 
2,968 1,047 4,162 3,248 1,525 696 2,407 
80 108 33 16 3 Uis| Sere 77 
623 200 749 622 456 10 287 
193 167 181 124 03" Anant eee 150 
96 82 89 68 43 5 71 
9,020 2,728 17,208 9,589 5,171 988 22,665 
219 23 339 243 210 13 448 
31 30 304 38 di Meee rrepenee t 181 
167 Si 157 167 130 2 78 
173 34 159 160 NPA Sens 58 oe 43 
104 56 260 149 AC) 1 252 
219 69 222 164 1067 |Seneecee 113 
117 31 199 157 61 9 203 
128 41 858 119 58 27 961 
224 105 218 199 139 5 168 
551 180 1,646 729 305 79 2,795 
309 10 636 291 102 111 899 
165 28 186 190 121 3 159 
149 39 369 136 OO Reraeee ene. 288 
450 99 479 469 334 22 246 
275 60 155 195 220 2 105 
105 15 123 111 UE Gon se Se 46 
208 49 332 241 164 15 260 
ANP 1,275 8, 683 4,533 2,019 555 13,364 
229 53 240 227 192 12 131 
858 461 1,518 967 43 130 1,873 
122 33 125 104 81 2 52 
85,942 39,039 | 123,167 82,801 48,610 9,555 139,951 
57,091 18,797 87,421 55, 880 35,576 5; 017 97,876 
28, 851 20, 242 35, 746 26,921 13,034 3,938 42,075 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 


Year 


579, 645 
653, 445 
568, 695 


Applications 


Female 


208, 327 
235, 150 
262,767 
499,519 
1,008, 211 
902, 273 
661,948 
494, 164 
439, 577 
459, 332 


Placements 
Total Male Female Total 
787,972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1, 544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 
2,485, 283 1, 101, 854 638, 063 1, 739, 917 
2,516, 984 1,095, 641 897, 940 1,493, 581 
1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1, 629, 223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 
1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
978,773 256, 149 123,710 379, 859 





275, 036 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, cee 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO 
30, 1949 











1948 1949 
Region Employers lee Employers Sie 

Registered Remastered Registered Registered 

IVEATTCLINICS Sede ey ea cette ta, ARTE ra lo tN PR te nr, ORT eat alee (sie 15, 538 222,873 18, 293 276, 993 
SE VIVe oyelok Aloe ABR) © Gout A hs 1a Ne ee kan ree aoe ee 54,752 900, 735 56,992 913, 947 
OTE AT LO MEN et A ee ec oa eet ee RO OT Bo TRS ate hte Sicke eke msigte: 74,658 | 1,283,348 78, 869 1,328, 879 
(Bates ORE CR ee os ee AR CA Bi eT ne 39,345 464, 935 41,521 481,784 
dp aWERB UNE a aAe eas, wigs Sena Alara: RONEN ok a tet A aoe eS ty Ses an a 23, 237 331, 930 25,010 341, 767 
fhotaltfor Gang Cala ccemmerrecn nN tem ti eae acces he 207,530 | 3, 153, 816 220, 685 3,343,370 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF JULY 30, 1949 








6 days 73 days 
F 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran pane dae Gave Have dave and 

UNG WLOUNG ANC meer copes rarer nieces 63 6 12 13 18 8 6 
IY Bet oti es Agen a ata pent er enya AEN Bre 53 4 11 13 12 8 5 
Rem alewee se cian on. te ea ae ate 10 2 ARR eam re ste Gin epere atecent 1 
(Male) eae ae ee ees ee ry ee (4, 164) (821) (165) (385) (737) (634) (1, 422) 
CEG TIT Ne) apes Sees We acts ay Reena toh (130) (22) (3) (17) (16) (45) (27) 
ETN Cemeocdwanrcielslanceareria meer enc aeit: 476 75 36 54 99 46 166 
9] Res aerate Re etc aoe ea 327 50 23 36 65 28 125 
HeMalemenaretemey cide cota seimune Mae ait: 149 25 13 18 34 18 41 

IN OVENS COLA ec set ned donee ach uta 6, 224 1, 296 501 767 He Oa 792 15767 
Vite] CV NON Bie atyre rene ett he eee are OK 5, 184 1, 143 440 649 945 629 1,378 
eT Al Oe ek tere toe nes Sasa. 1,040 153 61 118 156 163 389 
INews Brunswick s.ce se sects wert salar: 5,559 943 491 748 1,010 757 1,610 
WEN. trate, Poucurd Per the Cr RaTOta. = pace ane 4,450 766 415 631 839 601 1,198 

Hern alone ees. aac es eee ae 1,109 177 76 117 171 156 412 
Much eC we ee Tas chan ee ene 32, 239 6,927 3,224 5, 058 5,619 3,360 8,051 
WV ALC etre eee rire, Beach eres Ane ine te 22,450 5,458 2,202 3,414 3,562 2,312 5, 432 
Metrial Gn 4e ee wots Me anaes Cee shite 9,789 1,469 952 1, 644 2,057 1,048 2,619 
Cntarion se eee ee Sees 27,412 (363i 3,193 3, 883 3, 836 2,402 6,467 
I Be eyes WER Pe eR ei Rena Rene oa, eee 18, 640 5, 894 2,184 2,759 2,381 1,426 3,996 
Uae Vail Cees Oe a Nea Ay Cara oma Me 8,772 Pier 1,009 1,124 1,455 976 2,471 
IManttobarece tes Nor Ree ah ie ee ey acre 3,592 640 261 362 531 378 1,420 
IM eee ee! Ane ch he Arie Maney ae coe Bes 1,996 302 110 178 290 192 924 
GIN ALON eae aerate ttre oe eo catels 1,596 338 151 184 241 186 496 

Sas katehe welch hae tas: 1,424 262 91 164 231 167 509 
IM ale Petes Ree oie ml tae eR naira oad. 801 133 48 96 129 92 803 
ISTH Gy eee aan: AACE sas eke heh ee 623 129 43 68 102 75 206 
PAID Or Ceo ee CEE Ce eee One eva ec: 4,435 1, 231 480 636 678 731 679 
Male epee te meat oye tei Me nae oearics 3,875 1,083 434 572 597 663 526 
emailer ee et aoeice coe ea eck 560 148 46 64 81 68 153 
[Byetatsioy Coplreaneneh . wncanohsnmoouoosehnadane 12,922 2,675 988 1,448 2,070 1,516 4, 225 
IW ICTIKR alee re ds Sich ain Ane een Poet 9,603 Paps) 689 E052 1,469 1,085 3,085 
ema let seen eee crore oe ees 3,319 452 299 396 601 431 1,140 

PL ODA NC ether tee eke STEN aha ee ERE 94,346 21,686 9,277 13, 133 Gy ailGR 10, 157 24,900 
IVA Te ae yk eee Aaa feisty roe ore rents Cho hts 67,379 17, 056 6, 626 9,400 10, 289 7,036 16,972 

ON MADEN PRP me cia alent. bs bbts 26, 967 4,630 2,651 Sdoo 4,904 3, 121 7,928 


N.B. Statistics for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance 
plan included in the terms of Confederation with Canada. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1949 











a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 he nai 

andary Mee eG eee is | Moka 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 
HebPuaryi te Me tee es 663,| 4/822] 125284] 14,990 | 59/098 | 47,141 | 88,016 | 108,759 
Marts tin eamna h hoger, 4,124| 5,046] 10,667] 13,307] 50,706 | 43,675 | 76,248 | 103,402 
Dried a eh Le 2/925 | 31953) 6,463] 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 59,265] 68,979 
ee ech: cet ei I 2/799 | 2/027) 4.654] 8,825 | 34/777 | 27/603 | 42,257| 63,692 
Fane ee oe, te 4/629 | 1,772]  3,226| 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 39,644 | 53,114 
iri ae es eo a 2668 |  1,087| 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576] 20,034 | 38,790| 49,586 
NTT eis iE 1,855 | 1,370 | 8,241]. 20,557 | 26,115 | 17)281| $2,182 |...../..4. 
Benteniber agen ine | 1,118: 8 14,013 | 3.715 °|-.40,473:|' 28,555.) ° 25,8471 | 33,086 |.o..s.cee 
Octabet estes eon. 1,058} 1,475|  6.292| 36,717| 94,801 | 34,743 | 43,620 ]........-6 
November.u cos scsov eedeaale. yar lied S519 LN 708: [ga 395) | 1ST si 11. wa47- 872) (9078, 110 lo acacen es 
Desemiber eis 6 ce 3.337 | 6,562 | 13,770| 57,612} 52,479 | 70,849 | 114,506 |.......... 

AG talem ae A tcc 26,924 | 36,660] 90,897] 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450) 749,994 | 587,837 


teeta ae lt a gal ett RD i EN a Sr | ee ee Re re 
(4) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 
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TABLE E-4.-CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1949 


a 
Disposal of Claims (including claims 




















Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Provinces Entitled E non q Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to n r55 t Pending 
Benefit Benekit Appeal 

INevwiouncd lan Clee eee eee 37 31 5 1 29 OA ial Eee iat obs 26 
(1,500)| (1,098) (157) (245) (1, 921) (384) (26) (527) 

Prince Edward Island......... 200 119 67 14 166 eel We aeons 36 
ING VES COLLATE eee see eerie De Thep 1,309 1,193 281 2,190 578 38 736 
INeWalsronsiwiG keayener cies eure 2,288 1, 231 811 246 1,904 426 if 519 
Quebecita settee ask dees 16,121 8, 689 5, 185 2,247 12,037 3,429 235 4,993 
ONGATIOM eine eee ne Be see 16, 187 9,938 4,308 1,941 11, 959 3,393 263 4,412 
Manttolbaeieeeneas st dene nner 1,861 905 . 626 330 1 Say, 475 64 369 
Das kaLChe wanes wet aneneetrr 732 , aol 218 133 482 188 13 228 
A DOr Cone wen ean ee eee 1,304 766 362 176 854 306 19 392 
Britishs@omibilaseseeceeineie 8,073 3,839 3,503 731 6, 020 1,498 104 2, 228 
Total Canada, July, 1949... 49,586 27, 208 16, 278 6, 100 36,993 | 10,363() 753 13, 939 
Total Canada, June, 1949... Hey Lila 28,910 15, 873 8,331 42,080 | 11,633(2) 929 12,677 
Total Canada, July, 1948... 38, 790 1 as 1B}, Py 8, 303 25,873 | 11,603 (3) 973 9,310 











(1) In addition, there were 215 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 369 special requests not granted. 

(3) In addition, there were 255 special requests not granted. 

N.B. Statistics for Newfoundland shown in brackets relate to claims filed under the unemployment assistance plan 
included in the terms of Confederation with Canada. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Cumu- 

Month of | Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July July Total for 
1948 1949 Current 


Fiscal Year 














Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................-. Deco tlt 3,245 21,583 
igor rg runerceyol(oni<els eee a ROE mn ett incion 2 Ie aetna a He che cia D Geoe ooo Me Oo.o acl re 3,106 644 2,087 
INoticapable of andnotavallableédor WOK 4.2 amiss etc else rae 801 773 3,401 
Oss OMworkrdue total abOur CIspite seas ti aerate eel orci nr air leranee 58 183 1,003 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............0...+-.. 1,744 1, 229 6, 183 
DisSchareedi lor NISCONGUCHcchL ae eee ets he Recreate rete ae rh eereteee icra 449 539 2,458 
Voluntarily leitiemployment without just Cause ss. see ciei seis Gears 2, 664 Qsita 12,528 
(Bivdevsianqce to) cig CO ares Maen tan Rete Gene WinInet A ciobicc Gah am peered io oo Ono tO 470 873 4,218 

TO Gall sir le gigieeta a scela «tel oie wee ie ale eraveye Ve Oe eis au Tae oe ane oiate, sey 11, 603 10,363 53, 461 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS COMMENCING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, JULY, 1949 
































Number Number 
Commencing pe ber ee Receiving 
Province Benefit B a 2 Paid Benefit 
During Pai d : “tf During Week 
Month al (in dollars) "Jury 9-15* 
INewiound land sac2 6 stco siden Soe rates oe eters rae Oe ne om he torstecE en ave 13 812 2,033 25 
(ent35) (78, 777) (188, 577) (2,516) 
Brinceswaward Island ay nisine ieee eee eee eee 149 10, 090 20,471 456 
UNICO NE: a 16181 His REA, rola one nh en as Mel ee Aaa ae EE! eI ee rhe: hn er 1,862 VARA 220, 260 4,798 
Newebruns wale aimee actreie ae ee ee eee eee eee 1,488 94, 809 216, 339 4,970 
Que Beer E menace Tae ae Te SRE oe ee eee 9,803 543,518 1,177, 950 22,169 
COM CaS he Bee ee ee eer ec eRe ST Ee te 8, 239 419, 903 923,381 18, 439 
MiaAnitOWsin’ ou elena Aste cae OTe eA tel SS ne Lt. acon ea 1,116 74,438 156,508 3, 150 
SETH CHR el OV en cH TAR oe a Ce AO RRB ok SAG cha bees tone 2 420 26, 761 60, 782 1,264 
PATS GY CEG Nee Bete Bet eid vc A ae Tee NR Pcie Sa Sy eae ot ce eae MT ey 780 40,973 96, 140 1,851 
‘British: Colm biges.deacs, eake ee ho eee eed cee ee er eee 4,376 216, 421 497,319 8, 835 
Motalai@anacdalnd Why 704. eee eee ed reset eee 28, 246 1,525, 462 Sowell eye} 65, 957 
TotaliCanada., June l940 ee cee ese er rae see teeta By), ae imSoomios Ae 1320 4 Se eee meee 
‘PotaleoGamacay dniliy yl 04 Siar eens een er eeseet es 20, 623 1,070, 339 APRON Mica cos eae o 





* See explanatory note, page 1261 
N.B. Newfoundland figures in brackets are derived from the operation of the unemployment assistance agree- 
ment included in the terms of Confederation with Canada. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








September.... 

November.... 

December.... 
1947 


October... 2... 

November... anee 

December... 
1948 





August........ 


October....... 


1949 


cette 
eeeeee 
ee eeee 
see eee 
ewes 
a a 
ee eeee 
ceeeee 


se eeee 
see eee 
see eee 
seeeee 
eee eee 


eee eee 
sees 
eer eee 
a a 
Com tacit) 
ee eecee 


see eeee 


see eee 


senor 


eeeeee 
see eee 
see eee 


te eeee 
wee eee 
ee eeee 
se eeee 
eeeecee 
seccee 
eeeeece 


eeeeee 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


Total 


Food 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Rent 


Clothing 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 

(Com- 


modities 


only) f 


—_——— | | | sf eT _  ________eee 


eeeeeel ese rev eeee 


Ce ee ee er ay 


Ce Oe 


i eC er 


Ce a ary 


re ce ard 


Ce ee ary 


Cr oe CC ey 


i ey 


CC Oe ee 


re ee er ed 


Ce OC eC a a ay 


see eeele were esses 


eee ee fo reer reser 


Ce fe rr oy 


Cs fe a ay 


On CACHCP ew politi avec acm ry 0 


Ce i ee a ry 


i Se a ey 


coerce le weer ee sves 


Ce ee ry 


CCC Se ary 


eee eee le weer eweves 


MH Co WHR 


CoM Cs MCoCODDMOAOD MMAR OEHO Co 9) 5) OS Gr Co Oo 


Trt H Cos CoCo CoS WADA_- WA Wr BH 


—_ 
iS 
Ls 
OOD O HODMUIMWUWONR WHADHOAWUDHEHO NO 


129-5 


140-0 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106°5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101:5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102°3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107°1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
119-5 110-9 
120-4 110-9 
122-1 111-5 
125-1 113-7 
128-4 113-9 
129-2 114-1 
129-4 114-1 
129-8 114-7 
130-9 115-5 
133-6 116-0 
137-2 116-3 
138-6 116-8 
139-8 117-1 
142-5 117-2 
143-7 117-2 
147-4 117-5 
149-9 117-6 
151-4 118-2 
154-9 119-8 
158-4 122-6 
159-9 122-8 
161-2 122-8 
161-9 122-9 
161-9 122-9 
162-0 122-7 
162-8 123-1 
161-4 123-4 
164-2 124-4 
165-1 124-4 
166-0 124-6 
166-2 124-6 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1949 


(Base:—Aug. 1939=100) 











Total Home 
—— —_ ————] Food Rent Fuel Clothing |Furnish- | Miscel- 
Aug. 1, Julyiees eA ds ings and |laneous 
1948 1949 1949 Services 

HP alitaxee yaaa see 151-7 155-6 157-2 213-5 110-6 132-6 191-5 155-9 121-8 
SATU MO Leet a 156-0 158-5 159-7 202-8 116-0 133-8 191-6 155-1 127-8 
Montreslsen enter 160-6 165-9 166-1 218-6 119-7 125-5 177-2 172-3 125-4 
eROTOnUOses pee rok ae 154-3 157-8 158-5 202-1 121-3 145-8 183-1 163-2 128-4 
Winnipeg... es 150-6 157-0 157-9 210-1 118-3 121-2 174-6 170-3 122-6 
Daska woolen ones 159-5 163-5 163-8 215-8 123-9 137-0 187-2 172-4 121-3 
Edmonton... 0. 153-5 158-4 158-3 216-1 110-8 114-6 186-7 162-3 124-9 
WANCOUVER ee toe: 159-5 163-6 164-2 214-4 114-8 139-7 192-3 160-4 133-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939= 100) 


TABLE F-3. 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Price 
Sich aie Dec. Aug. Dec. June July | August 

Commodities Per | i941 | i945 | 1945 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | August 

Beelrsirlom steaks ceca crcle ee toe rte lb. 120-7 154-8 154°8 259-1 260-9 260-6 72°7 
Beereround sea Kew we atac ae eiheeseainecveneine.s lb. 125-7} 167-9 167°9 | 289-5 | 290-7} 289-9 68-7 
COL hi DALORSUausms waists carteieie ce ee eeaelaieioe sezeals lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 290-9 291-7 290-9 66-9 
Beetrbladertanvmts.c et eaeee eee wreraiibag sma lb. 132-7 161-6 162°3 311-9 313-2 311-9 49-6 
Beef, stewing, boneless...............eeeceeeees lb. 136-7 | 168-3 | 168-3 347-0 | 349-2 | 347-8 47-5 
Veal etrontiroll oonelesseerrimes <ceiesck te ceiccine lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 314-2 | 318-3 317-2 53-6 
TAM Dee PuLOASt wen ee en eee eae lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 | 260-9 | 272-2 268-7 76°3 
Porkeireshsloms centres citeeen.cn isnt een es lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 235-1 241-0 247-9 67-4 
Porketresh shoulders Hock Ofltsceeasce snes estes lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 266-2 271-9 279-8 53:3 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132°3 141-5 | 142-5 | 2381-4 | 234-9 | 286-4 75-4 
ALCL MDULRO Ser ees cent eval Sree oA teins Salam nerds lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 189-5 192-1 192-1 21-9 
Shortening evierctaples cesarean me tar lb. 134-7 | 187-5 137-5 | 226-4 | 221-5 | 219-4 31-6 
ivr rad Om Awl arg Cec tee sere tracer doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 177-6 | 201-7} 241-2 75-1 
Tags) ot relia de annitis Bis dees Se aie ea ee Nee ar aA qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 164-2 17-9 
IBUtLeEr ye CLeaAmMmervAprintsaeeenere ate uence lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 227-1 226-7 | 226-7 61-9 
Wheeses plam=srml desiliow. we noses cevelsstee came pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 227-5 226°7 | 226-7 30-3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.................5: lb. 106-5 | 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
Meise sieerapeysln,. SAgeu ae domeconcop opp atocone lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 221-2 221-2 221-2 7°3 
Folleds@atspacka reuse cvceecticie sers anit lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 155 +2 155-2 9-8 
Gornmela kesy SOs ates cei use ath sot oatetes eels ie pkg. 101-1 100-0 |} 100-0] 163-0} 163-0| 1638-0 15-0 
Momatoesn Canned 24 ean craiie eric th tees ae tin 129-9 | 187-7 | 1387-7] 194-3 192-5 191-5 20-3 
IRGABE Canned sasaeen steer acl oisicn ce ctalem omen tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 145-8 145-8 146-7 17-6 
Corns cannédi2isnre ance cine aceadsc teee ee ceees tin 128-3 132-7 |. 182-7 | 185-8 | 186-7} 187-6 21-2 
REATIS MCLE Meta terete an ai etah ter eter tre cate ae seat oesatauce lb. 129-4 | 183-3 | 1388-3 | 262-7 | 260-8 | 262-7 13-4 
CUNTONS eee ete he terres cla rates a staefove oo ctttes Mts Ghbexeauains lb. 108-2 | 142-9 | 126-5 | 179-6] 200-0} 179-6 8-8 
IROCaLOCS han eer inscko: Me vAcayoce adore toms (ereateenetar oma Siete 18 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 161-4 210-8 203-5 44-5 
IBTUNES DULG ere ee. Ma aceite nents hearer steleta ieee lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 186-0 187-7 188-6 21-5 
RAIsins, seedless; woul Kaw nese cite eee s oot lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 127-2 128-5 128-5 19-4 
WTANGES ee aN eerie re scic eerie teas ote e doz. 132-5 | 154-6} 154-3 153-7 | 149-7] 143-8 43-7 
JEGINIGNS eer tepee terete secrets aae Rieter to cierto tine doz. 111-3 147-7 | 148-6] 140-0} 148-7] 144-6 47-0 
JAIMMSLLA OCT VAnl OLOZae maeeeraevaletereie a eteraterste cries jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 147-3 147-3 146-1 24-0 
PEACHES NH 20IO Ze erin ae eer oe ie Guat ocientorainesness tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 142-1 142-1 142-6 28-1 
Marmaladesorange.s 1 6iOZ oes cies oer eerie jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 142-1 142-1 142-1 19-3 
Croan yishyanihoy +l). dan gpamcoan ch sinooon eee RoOCao tin 138-0 158-2 | 157-7 | . 179-3 179-3 178-7 30-6 
Susareeranitlated seen dercmeeciss sa cioseite tee lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
USAT EY Gl OW recta mai eisai ee ae elo ance oe lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 
OLLGOUN Te Herre Mi rs eaten chav wrote wera mtersiebeinte clades eat lb 145-6 | 131-4 131-7 | 188-8 | 188-8 189-1 63-9 
PLGA DLAGKer wal Owee cecil atsetieite pinta clerics tier ote pkg 145-2 | 131-6] 181-6] 176-5] 176-5} 176-5 51-9 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1949 prices. 
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Beef Pork 
3 4 3 
; ’ D) RS ‘ ES EW Ws 
Locality ae & Post % a 2 ace ao 
a = fsa ie o wy 3 2 fo) Vo & fe 
“4 4 Op, - =I & © a To 1) 
(os) ios) we = os i 50 Oh oo: 2 Q 
= n fe A Di x ae (= P Oe & ° om a2) a 
Boe Sc. eerie ce) SG hia moe ca cela hia Guede 
ier oh) oe om AS) on tole a8 Peles; =e} 
COM eae stot Sect oT) cto at ei Gay roe leon mere 
 O Cm | Se sa | Se ® & em a 2-4 aH 
oa) fa fa ~Q oD) > —] ey eo) ~Q 
ia cts cts cts cts cts. cts cis cts cts cts. 
P.E.I.— 
{=Charlottetowle scone eee 73-0 66-8 63-7 50-7 AS 2 7 alk tae eer. 67:5 65-8 55-0 74-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Veet, Ac SaeeC Oho UdoONm OAC auuE 74-6 69-0 63-8c| 48-9 AG Sanaa 80-3 68-8 | 54-0 71-4 
Sh INighia (GUEERROMYocona gba anukeuccson 76-9 71-6 70-3 51-1 AO iQ | eva e rami 75-0 67-9 57:3 78:3 
Aa Gr die varcwe cela ce ree 84-0 74-9 65-6 55:8 AQ Fal Mine tie, 78-3 WO Qu pence 73°3 
[aad Bai Feel eR ee oriole ac Onan cho 69-2 63-5 63-3 ANSON Ne vey lho os eon cages 66-3 50-5 75-1 
New Brunswick— 
Gao P hedericton sso acee ce tenes eee 72-1) 64-4] 61-0 | 46-0] 42-8] 51-4] 66:8} 60-9] 44:3] 72-0 
F—INUGUGLODE cei erieiciecnine on tice emcees 74-6 68-3 68-3 48-3 PSTOUL lhe Bal Gee 71-9 67-6 | 52-5 76-6 
(rob bal ne labels aan seomunrecccoantd aces 76-9 71-4 64-5ce] 49-5 44-6 50-0 71-2 68-4 51-9 72°8 
Quebec— 5 
G2 @hreoubltiecetpeer coe eee 76-0 74-0 64-7 49-9 AQ SOR Aeciee: aaa: 57°8 50-6 80-0 
LOS El ered stor isestee Ro aeereeeeRe 67°7 65-4 59-3 47-6 44-3 AS: On| eesernte 63°3 51-8 67-2 
Al——Montrealtaacm ocew oat eee eon 79°3 74-2 70-9 47-5 43-4 52-6 73°6 63-8 52-2 71-9 
12—QuebeGr ns douse ete ah aaa ead 78-8 74-3 67-4 46-1 42-8 53-9 73-1 56-9 48-2 67-6 
13 She ELyacint hes sceie ace ee e 68-8 62-6 61-3 43-5 OA siaellin aoetecersl oe oer 60-0 46-7 74:3 
y ear ae Gar] ct 01s PRM are ee Ge eet an Pot Ue ea Demeae ee A ae emeresiic alba Std nolo eee Ne Oe ee Nel ee eet ol aia te Mle 5 ton cede 75-5 
The Sherbrooke ya... ysis ceive oetiece 78:1 72-0 67-5 48-0 39-0 55:8 67-7 62-0 48-7 70:8 
16—“SOrelh 2 acbstis vie ues Wingate ee aooten ce 74:2 69-2 70-0 42-3 AED hs il Mere ete derell esters teres 62-3 48-3 72-0 
17—Thetiond Minesi.20..0.esso0 see. ee 66-8 OSetL Mies. se AG 3.2)| ierctueeuell eee eta Metre sm || CHS) Noone ooe 
1S hreeeR Vers ieee eee ae eee 81-3 73-4 63-0 44-6 Pao Ae Nie A i ee 60-7 47-9 fala 
Ontario— 
£9=—Bellewilles, Grease rece ae nee aes 70-3 69:3 67-3 SWIGUY | HWSO oe cise cacao 67-0 52-0 70-2 
PLIES BRM KOKO EAE, ents Goaue anos 72°6 68-7 66-4 | 51-2 46-6 | 54-5 78-3 70-2 53-1 71-6 
21-=Brockwville sien: cicls suite teiees ocieis 75:3 72:3 69-5 49-7 AGIIO Ae ss cern |preeereys 70-6 | 54-2 76-7 
22=— @ Hanan ttancm metas ste ater 72:6 70-1 69-3 50-1 A Toe (all epee Sich | aeceeenetere 70-6 | 55-1 73-1 
23==Cornwalllisenccas canoe eects cate 71-6 68-6 65-7c| 48-9 ta Oa(H| Ms ns cal ts ooo be 68-0 54-6 74-0 
24— Kort, Williatie-ancaras settee cee 72-5 67-7 70-3 pHa y he eh otey We a aa alygas ace 69-7 61-7 80-6 
2h Coal tin cher ote nie strele acterine trae ee 70-6 67-6 65:0 | 50-4 AGC Seepueie sc aaeeaes 67°3 52-0 71-8 
6 =—=(GUeLD lis See etic tectco mee cts Soe ioe 73:0 70-4 69-3 52-4 51:0 | 55-8 76-3 68:6 50-9 69-5 
i fara SETH WAVW fe) Cs ots BEGAN CORO O nO C 73-2 70-3 69-8 Ol 2 49-2 58-7 80-9 68:7 | 50:3 70-2 
2O—— KANE ROMs seme etersicts erent a eters 69-0 67°3 63-4 48-2 | 44-7] 49-3 71-3 65-6 | 49-6 69-6 
20=— Kut chenerm ome soriesie tinrnn cone 72°3 70-3 66-3 50-7 | 48-3 56-0 78:8 68-5 | 52-2 72-8 
SOLON ONSaavad wei ce cinis atone cee eee 72-6 71-1 65-3 50-5 47-1 53-0 80-0 69-4 51-9 71:8 
Sil =—— Nie ara tal] soe eteretere eye terete rete 70-5 66-7 66-0 | 50-1 POY fea aie Pe a er gees 67-4 52-8 as2 
S2— North Bayeorsteseeicemacteee ee ee 71-4 69-8 68-0 | 50-0 CET all eae eal fered Bena 65:7 | 47-71) 72-5 
Soe Oshawa cereentancnia a menretertecets 70:4 68-7 67-0 | 48-2 46-5 AO youu | ercgeen ce 67:0 | 50-8 66-3 
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: = 
$ © q 
3 3 5 5 ee eee 3 
Locality 2 | 2 | = ead ase Ed i bee UE 5 
4 bd S Bis 2 e a =~ 
sf | 38| os] ¢ : a°|Gcle |@ | gs 
page|) Ge nein) loca acre | a 
E HI 7) ca) = 9 Oo mQ by a O 
ets cts cts (ican en ee! ioe eet cts cts. 
P.E.L— 
t—Gharlottetowns s:.:26.00.seees «0s 22:4 | 32-1 73°5 16:0 | 61-8] 33-5 10:7 TZ 9-6 | 16-3 
Nova Scotia— 
Da ELDAR Me rcrecieterta lacie sient eis eree te 24-2 | 31-5 | 81-9 19-0 | 64-4 31-6 10-8 Coe 11-3 15-9 
B— New GIasvOW cs uih oon wees oo nated s PHOT A SECO) fom) 19-0 | 64:4} 32-1 12s | Peeters 10-2 16-5 
ASV CNC Vee sen neiee Meroe cea nce 22-7 29-9 85-4 20-0 64-7 31-9 10-0 7:3 10-4 16-6 
Uaerol Babe Mon yaicrincna sotraoco auooe roe 24-1] 30°8 |; 79-0 18-0 | 63:9 | 33-1 12-0 7:7 10-2 15:6 
New Brunswick— 
Oa hinecdericron mam errt ere select Pehcbsy || Gilsrs} 81-2 17-9 | 63-9 31-6 11-3 7°5 8-6 | 15-3 
PO WA Nese on Gg oocuedonSOnoDo Or 23-0 | 30-8 | 82-0 17:0 | 63-6 31-4 11:3 7°8 10:0 | 15-5 
SSSIMY OWI, oreo gasodaanoH” sooC aes 22-4 | 31-5 | 82-4 18-0 | 64-8 32-5 11-3 7:8 9-8 15-0 
Quebec— 
US HieOei mt hs tee ane eae cada naiss 22-3 | 33-0} 75-9 | 17-0] 60-0 | 31:3 9-3 Colleton > 16:5 
Gi ebillles Seda es Bsa oer Ay eee eee 19-9 | 31-2 | 79-6 18-0 | 59-8 29-5 10-0 7:0} 10-5 14-3 
DIA Korte REN L sAgoets Sonne tb oGobecane 20-8 | 32-0] 78-8 17-5 60-1 29-6} 10-0 7-0 10-2 14-8 
2 OUODECL Rte eiree re eioee es. 21-3 | 32:0} 79-8 17-0 | 60:3 31-1 9-0 7:0} 10-5} 14-9 
BES Stin ERO MUO, <oaopadoun 6oUOno8 OF 20-8 | 31-1 76-7 16:0 | 59-7] 30-1 8-7d 7°3 10-9 14-7 
aN ORNS teen o rata wa Woes 22-6 || 31-2 76:6 16-0 60-5 31-0 8-7 75 10-4 15-0 
Lp SHOLGTOOKG-F ia, toe waencoe eanaeee 22-4 | 30-3] 80-3 17-0 | 59-5 | 30-7 10-2 7°5 10-3 15-6 
LG Oro auweeahide cee aaeee ees 19-8 30-7 74:3 16-0 60-0 30-0 8:7 7:3 10:8 15-0 
L7—hetiords inessaeeee ns ereetieiceets 22:4 30°3 77°0 16-0 60-2 31-0 9-3 U7 10-2 15-5 
ED LOPOOM nL VOts tee ices bes Sa cisises 20-4 | 30:6} 78:3 17-0 | 58:6 | 30-7 8:7 7-2 10-1 15:5 
Ontario— 
10 Dellevall Gam. tone ee cane ier 20 31-4 71-9 17-0 62:0 29-7 10:0 7:3 9-7 14-6 
Ua STAN LOL cat ate ar ctmeeich sale rie sls < 20:0 | 30-6 | 74-9 18-0 | 62:0 | 29-2 10-0 7:3 9-6 14-5 
Zi rOC kvl owee aeeteeenerteisei ce aint 21-8 | 31:5] 74:6 18-0 | 61:2] 29-6 10-0 7-3 10-1 14-4 
are DALAT oat. so pares a ete ara lalen eis s 20:9 32:4 71:3 18-0 61-9 29:6 10-0 7-2 10-1 14-6 
25 COLDWal lesen tien ditee tere 19-9 | 30-6 79-6 18-0 | 61-3 | 29-1 10-0 7-1 Sore yiest 
aaa AROLU NY WILE oes Sarie hte ecc tries 21-5 | 30-3 76:5 | 20-0} 62-8] 31-0 10-7 7:2 9-6] 14-8 
BO aOR aaa he sce a erate elects ears ae 20-5 31-5 73-4 17-0 61-6 29-4 10-0 7:4 9-§ 14-7 
BO Gulia my on ene sees cutee sat odes 20-4 | 31-6 | 74:3 LO GL | 286 10-0 7-0 | 10-3 14-6 
BET AMIUNON Sis ic cette sieehaecchee ows 20-0 31-3 75°7 19-0 61-7 29-3 10-0 7-1 10-2 14-6 
Zee ISLES COUN Jette t tee cictee Oct Ste 20-3 31-6 | 75-4 18:0 | 60-6 | 29-6 9-3 7-1 9-9 14-5 
AD IWAN es ahoas ondonusbeoo Gone 20-4 32:0 73°2 17-0 62-1 29-1 10-0 7:3 9-7 14-2 
ION ct ohoacunacd sdoanianenese 20-8 31-5 71-1 17-0 62-0 29-5 10-0 ou 10-0 14:3 
ol=- Niagara Pallgn-s.aeee cane eee os 20-7 | 32-0} 79-6 19-0 | 63-1] 29-3 9°3 7:3 9-7 | 15-0 
SPIN Great BERG sSnongaosenas oosonose 22-0 | 32-6] 83-0 18-0 | 63:3} 29-9 10-3 Ti Forests srs 15-4 
HO-e SDA WE) a toe dee oe te Ee pec arate oa 20-4 31-1 75-5 18-0 61-0 28°5 10-0 7:2 9-5 15:0 
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Beef Pork 
g al |g 
o n 5 es 3 : : 
Locality ; : Es 8 x : FE é E Z 
rh Peachibee Teele hime (pracy ference 
ie i. Rel 3 ie sped aes) Hees pecs 
ge | 24 | eg | a | ge | fe | ca] Se) a8 | Ge 
28 | 28 | S2| 38 | 88) 9h] 28] 8S | BS] Se 
mM fam 4 —Q i) - | Fy Bes aa) 
“ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts, | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. 
S4=-Ottawaoataaesccces ae pistes a 72:9 | 69-4 69:3 | 50:5 | 46:9} 50-7] 75-5) 67-2) 54:5] 75-5 
S5—Owen Sound q-ccseiacis lei steelers 70:9 | 68-7 OS25e | O09 er46e Osa ater laters 66:3 | 54:4] 69-1 
86—Peterborough...:..:......:+++s0- 75-1 (1-6 | 68:7 | 51:6) 49-4] 52-0)....... 68:3 | 54-9} 74-0 
3i—LPort Arthur sansocee ieee tae alee 69-8 | 66-4] 66-1 Moy WE VOB) Ie riguadltocnees- 66-1 57-2 | 79-0 
88 —ste Catharines. se. cele steels cise 70:0) GOsO8| 66 220s 00-45) MAS Ae Bere leneeuie: 66:0 | 56:7] 67-6 
S9—-Sta dL NOMBS sce s\ecisteveieie stk ee oe 71-7 68-5 | 65-9] 51-3] 46-9] 50-7] 77-7} 68-7] 56-5] 72-1 
AQ —SArmigiyys, elses sats ore leis sso stele a ssaleserate 70-1 67-5 64:9 | 51-3] 46:5] 58:3] 81-3 68-3 | 54-3 70:7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 71-9 | 69-4 OF Aa O70 nana 81:0 | 67-4} 54:9} 75-5 
§2——Stratlordamecccc ache se sce le oieievesls Oe 68-2 68-2 OS ON A SiGe a mG er miesye | sisneoieeete 67-2 | 52-7] 71-3 
48—-SUGDULY adap miciscis crttieiislelere kere stats 71:5 69-3 ao || slog WN Thilolts leo ooodllcao cons 69:1] 54-4] 738-1 
44 — PTA MING Ser. ag she sila sroye leita 71-3 69-9 66-6 | 51-1 AQ 30} O40. {agra ce 68-7 | 55-8 | 70-4 
45—TOrontose seaascsoceritet tceloe nate 75:6 | 70-1 72-1} 53-0] 48-3] 57-4] 81-2] 69-2 | 49-6] 70-2 
AG6——Weelland i vatiec ou lcusrcioie oer o ofoioote niet 69 (ei OO One G0 GCin4 8 On ita ON eraemeteyel| tettstrere 68:3 | 55-0] 68-7 
47 ——WIn SOL, See esiad cicleieialarets ccicn er ae 71:4 67-7 | 64:9} 48-8 | 49-4 ]....... 81:3 67-3 | 49-4 68-7 
48—Woodstock...............eeeceees 71-8 | 67-2 66670 50:00 e466 lien. eel cere 67:6 | 49-8 | 72-9 
Manitoba— 
490— Brandon ts caeniciocisieatie ss seteremteset 71:3 SERS iso ase c 482 fl e000! Werrccw| ise tcc O87) |heresterke 81-4 
50—-Winnipeg®, jseicMsidee es. dewerlaieses 70:0 | 64-3 61-9c} 48:1] 48-0 | 47-7] 74-9 68-5 | 55-7] 79-1 
Saskatchewan— 
BI=-MO08E JaWew sce oss asisrcnls seis cas 67-6 64-6 | 66:0} 49-1 47-9 | 50-7] 69-3] 65-4] 49-0] 81-9 
62—Prince Albert.....:-..0.l0.-sc000° 66-7 | 62:3] 62:0] 50-8}| 48-3 | 50-8} 72-5] 65-5 | 49-0] 80-0 
OS== ROPING esas woes. cere cinseilere eens 67-7 63:9 | 62-2 | 45-9] 48:0] 55:0] 72:3 65:6 | 51-2] 81-9 
p4-—Saskatoons see ccc tecleesiion sea seen 65°4 62:0 | 63-6] 49-1 SOMO (oie erties 66:9 | 54-1] 81:3 
Alberta— 
65-—-Calvaryi nese sc ccmas vechelanaeuite 68:8 | 64-5 67-0c] 47-9 | 47-8 | 48:5] 75-5] 67-4] 57-5 | 84-0 
o6—Drumbellerscaaaciinc seiveile nin eies 68:7 | 65-7 | 64-7] 50-5] 47-7] 48-7]....... 72:6 | 59:0 | 85-6 
6/—Wdmontonseeansseaeee ses een ee 67-9 | 63:5 | 64:7] 45:71 46-0] 54-3] 70-7] 65:9] 54-5] 82:4 
58—Lethbridge..........0csesee0ccse. 71-5 | 66-3] 68-0] 48-3] 48-0] 56:7] 75-3 66:0 | 55:0} 84-3 
British Columbia— 
O9——Nanaimorcescs scm eee oe 78°8 | 73:0 | 74-4] 58:2) 54-6]....... 78-0 | 78:0] 59-3 91-7 
60—New Westminster................ 76-3 | 69:3 | 70-4] 52-7] 51-7] 56-3] 75-2] 74-1] 58-4] 84-9 
61—Prince Rupert................0- 80-6 | 73-3 | 82-0] 49-0] 51-0]....... 82-7 | 75-0] 61:3] 92-2 
Osea UTA Lehn as dein be tometer kes. LOSE CAUOn ECD OP mE Oz ial mmrOL 1m ete ae 89:5 | 75-6] 63:9} 86-3 
63——- Vancouver: 2.::%).caies eijseh eres sole 79°7 | 71-8 | 74:1] 52-6] 54:3] 64-7] 79-9] 75-2] 58-9] 85-6 
64—Victoria.s.22.8: + os cieicmeeilen eater 82:1} 73-5 | 74-6 | 54-7] 55:4] 62-4] 84-7] 76:8] 57-3] 85-1 
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RE Mire Pt pears | cea et CORN fa A eS 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BES Olta Wasa tatctics Hash been hes 
20:7} 31-5} 79-3] 18-0] 61-1] 30-0] 10-0 7-2] 10-0] 14:6 
30—- Owen Sound seer eee tener 
22-1 31-8 71-6 18-0 61-7 29-1 10-0 7°4 9-3 14-9 
s6—-eterboroughenssne nme: cence 
20:4] 31-1] 73-6] 18-0] 61-0} 29-6] 10-0 7-1 9-9 14-2 
Sic FOrtyATt hun eee eee ence 
21-8 | 30-1] 77-1 20-0} 62-9] 30-5] 10-7 7-2 9-2] 15-1 
so Ste Catharines saree cence eee 
20-5 30°4 77:6 19-0 62-6 29-0 9-3 7-0 9-9 14:3 
39—Sb. ce hoMasiti.ceceeeeees eee 
20:8 | 30-9} 74-4] 18-0] 62-8] 380-5]; 10-0 7-4 9-8 | 14-5 
40— Sarnia Ort cern tas oe oietc aan 
20-8 32-0 72:2 18-0 62-9 30-0 10-0 7-2 10-1 14-8 
41—-Sault Ste. Marie................. 
22-1 | 380-7 | 82-1] 20-0] 61-6] 29-9 10-7 7°3 10-1 14-9 
42—SUPatlordensen sien teen 
21-3 31-9 69-6 18-0 61-9 29-9 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-9 
AS——Sudburvascesnesotiiece tees: 
22-1 31-8 81-0 20-0 62-7 30-2 10-7 7°6 10:3 15-1 
44—1AMMINS 4 )eeeo toa ee 
21-6 31-6 81-2 20-0 61-2 30-2 11-3 7°6 10-4 14-9 
45—TOrontosas.cnaeosen aden neces kK 
21-0 | 30-8 | 76-3} 19-0] 61-4] 28-4 10-0 7-0 9-6 |) 14-1 
46—Welland sacri cctcsioc cus one eee 
20-2 31-9 75-9 19-0 62-5 29-3 10-7 7-0 9-7 14-1 
A(—WINGSOL ay Na ates ee 
20:2] 31-0] 74-0] 18-0} 61-6} 29-0} 10-0 7-4; 10-0] 14-7 
48—Woodstock................ccccee 
20-8 | 31-2} 71-5 | 17-5] 61-9 | 29-8] 10-0 6-7 9-1 14-9 
Manitoba— 
AQ—Brandonsncnenrncn vee toes 
22-2} 33-2] 70-0] 16-0} 60-3 30-9 10-7 7°3 8-2] 15-6 
60 Winniper eieesen cet ene ee eee 
21-4] 30-5 | 70-8] 17-0} 60-6] 30-3] 11-0 7-0 9-6} 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
b1— Moose Jaws. a.scncbocsccecsewees 
22-2 32°3 63-0 17-0 59-8 30-0 11-2 7-1 9-1 15-1 
52—Prince Albert...................- 
23:9 | 32-3] 61-5] 17-0] 60-7} 29-5 9-6 7°4 8-7 | 14-7 
H3—Reging Aun ws sae ea eel dices 
22-1 |} 33-9] 64-0] 17-0] 59-3] 30-6] 11-2 7°2 8-4 15-1 
b4—Saskatoon see enicnick ss Coes tos. 
23-1 | 33-1] 63:8] 17:0] 60-1] 29-8]; 10-4 7-1 8-6} 14-7 
Alberta— 
b5—Calgarviorteccnecaten oct tee mates 
23-1 | 33-0] 72-5 | 18-0] 62-1} 29-5 | 10-4 7:2 8-6 | 15-0 
56—Drumbellersy 35: «ceases ane 
25-0 33-1 71-7 20-0 63-9 30-7 11-2 1:5 10-3 15-5 
Si WGMONLON Ene ane eee eee eon 
23-3 | 33-9] 67-1 17:0 | 61:7} 30-0] 10-4 7°2 9-1 14-4 
58—Lethbridge..............ccececee 
22:7 | 32-9] 72-8| 18-0] 62-0} 30-7) 11-2 7:2 9-2} 14-9 
British Columbia— 
b9—-Nanalmoweruesction ccc cwr nen 24-7 | 33-0] 74:0] 20-0] 64-1] 31-5} 12-5 7-4 9-7} 15-1 
60—New Westminster................ 22-6 | 29-0] 71-2} 17-0} 63-0] 29-8] 11-7 7:2 9-3 | 14-7 
61—Prince Rupert................0:. 26:0 | 31-4] 76-4] 25:0] 64-1] 383-4] 14-0 7-9} 10-5] 16-1 
62—Vrail ay een ho atae ae oe soeen 2o°2 | 30°4 | 712) 20°00} 63:4 | 31-3 13-0 7°5 9-2} 15-4 
63—Vancouver........ Lee Cen heh isis 23-5 | 30-4] 73-2] 17-0] 62-7] 30-4] 12-8 7-2 9-4] 14-7 
64— Victoria ieees sslese tena teens 24-8 | 30-4] 73-9] 19-0] 63-5] 30-7] 12-8 7°5 9-6} 15-1 
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Weania 
| < = 
Locality as 5 : s es 
é3 38 3s . B = es a aa aa a8 
oN 8 a, ure BS zl is 3 is 2 Te, Sm Sie, ie ga 
ial a4 oO eal © Ay ay a Se 4 = 
fe cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 23:4 18-2 22-3 13-9 10-4 36-8 20-4 20-5 45-0 62-9 49-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Qe El alitaxqeepevevei eects 23-6 | 17-7 | 21-41 13-8 7.8 | 41:3 | 91-9 | 18-8 | 44-2) 45:7 | 47-8 
3—New Glasgow...-....... 23°7 16-9 21-0 12-9 8-0 40-7 22-3 22-0 49-8 64-5 50-2 
A SVANOY 2 .aitcls e's cislelo cles ol 19-9 17:9 22:2 12-8 9-6 44-3 21-0 20-0 51-1 53-4 47-5 
MUN UL Ol achenistciets Siew cists ies 21-8 17-0 21-0 13-1 8-4 43-8 22°8 19-4 45-3 52:5 49-9 
New Brunswick— 
6 Preclerictonlmesss-lcke 21-2 | 19-5 | 22-0} 14-0 8-4] 36-9] 21-4] 19-3] 49-0] 51-4] 50-0 
7-— Moncton neces aciciis = 21-7 | 18-8) 22-9 | 18-3 8-9 | 36-7 | 21-2] 21-3] 44:0) 50-7 | 49-3 
8—Saint John........-..0... 20-5 16-4 21-5 13-8 9-1 33:0 | 21-2 20-1 48-3 50:4 48-2 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 17-0: | 1928.) P2264 145) SLOT ate O hos 938-8 | 47-7 | 56-3 | 56-3 
(== eile cstonsoosuSKaco soos 1%-2 | 17-8 | 20-3) 13-9 9-3 1 (88-6 1 90-91) 20°01) Alley | 43°20) sees 
11——Montreal aes. se = 1621) 1625 7 1923 1 1269 9-2] 28-9] 22-3 |. 20-3] 45-8| 41:3 | 45:5 
PE @)ITE] EXO Goawodae ads a0 o0uKN 16-4 17:8 20-2 12-7 9-6 30-7 21-2 19-7 44-5 42-7 49-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 1e-5 | 174 | So0e4 VU G: RIO 7427-84 19-8.) 1S ed a8 a eer e reed 
Pe Sin JOM goes canodooc5 3 17-2 17-6 19-5 12:3 10-6 30°8 20-5 19-8 51:7 49-0 43°8 
15—Sherbrooke............-. 17-9 17-7 20-2 13-2 9-6 34-7 23-5 20-0 | 44-5 45-4 46-9 
1G Sorel eeerartasciletsisie'sleleisie'e 13 Sed 21d ee 122 9-8 | 35-4] 21-6] 20:0] 50-8] 45-7] 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines.......... MSO  alecir(: |p) eaakoeze|) = aleacit) 9:61 30-8 | 21-9.) 17:7 | 47-71) 102-6. )5 28°9 
18—Three Rivers............ 17-6 16:7 20-8 12-9 8-8 29-4 20-3 20-7 49-3 45-3 47-2 
Ontario— 
19=Bellevalll eh eer meatier 19-1} 16:6] 21-1) 12-3 mig | 49-55), 19:85) 18-8 | Md4eO, |) Ada be 4oe) 
20= Brantiordscces eee oses: 21-6 16-2 20-7 13-1 8-0 | 41-9 20-9 18-5 41-3 41-6 43-9 
21—Brockville............... 19-0 | 17-38 | 21-4) 18-2 8-5 | 42 17-3°) 182°), 48-3.) 45-3.) 46-1 
22= Oath bamyenee cei sel rele 21-0 17-1 20-6 11-2 7:4 608 leocodue 18-2 41-0 41-4 46-9 
28—Corniwalle mace ore) cirisereiel- 18-5 16-3 19:5 12:3 9-5 45 +2 20-0 20-6 42-4 41-3 48-5 
24—Fort William............ 18-8 | 16:8] 20-7] 13-0 8-6 | °45-6 | 20-7 | 21-6 | 38-5) 49:7) 48:3 
25— Galte ities masses sere 19-1) 17-1) 2059 | 13°5 8-1] 45-9 | 22-2] 19-0] 38-9] 40-7] 44-4 
26=-Guelphis. cms ender. 20-2} 16-5] 20-9} 12-9 8-8 | 44-8] 20-6| 18-1] 40:0] 43-7 | 44-6 
2 Mamil toners clei 19-8 | 16:3] 20:6] 13-4 7-6 | 49°7| 28-8] 17-6] 44:0 | 42-2] 44-2 
28=— MingstOlerse cs .cioe elec 18-2 | 16:3 | 20-5] 13-7 9-0| 47-8| 21-3] 18-0] 41-7] 41-4] 45-7 
29—Kitchener......<...0.05% 19-5 | 18-4 | 20-8) 12-8 7-3 | 40-0 | -92:5:| 18-2 | 43-7 | 41-8 45-4 
S0=-London iG tuk oo fie den lee Led Lee He 206.4 Seto E 6-9 | 38:8] 21-3] 17-8] 41:9 | 45-1] 438-8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 18-7 | 17-7} 20-8] 18-8 BS) 43-8 ene a 17-7 | 44:6 | 42-3 | 45-5 
32—North Bay.............. 20-6 | 17-6) 22-7) 12-8 SOA Lele \recreritel|tacre cert 46-5 | 41-0 | 50-0 
33— Oshawa. cance s eeieies 18-5 | 17:5 | 20-5 | 13-2 Seah |) Ne ano 18-6 | 41-0] 45:8 | 44-6 


Fe Sg Ree ee eh EMD eh LD Ale aS a nal ea oe a ME IE BRS os eS Sen ieee ot Re a eee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1949 








Locality 


Nova Scotia— 
Di ELAR oe fore esaisben tee ievstarsy as 


3— New Glasgow........... 
42—“SV ONC Van scent closes « 
O=— LTUnOm ee eet ieee eke 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 


12—QuebectA duane seas ce oe 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 
14S ta JOuUnS meee 


Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 


Z20-—Brantlorde. vance eis 


DD AG AMD vc nceiss Ake onset sis 
COS USID Hone sce tos as Chas 
718 ERGO on on conoaedon 
28—Kingston..-.........005: 
29——Kitchenersesaceene eee 
SU ILGNC Kc ooo dacoodedare 
31—Niagara Falls..... Peer 
32——INOrihipayerereenceeeaes 
Sd QSUAWE acs sie eee ets 


Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


bo 
oO 
Da ye —_ 


bo 
oo 
CO SS CaS Ge CO NS Cx 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


nw 
oO 
et 1S ee ce Stet 


eo 
ito) 
bo 





Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 














Sugar 
ea gr 
a5 | 38 
Oe Alea 
cts cts 

9-6 9-4 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1} 10-0 
9-3 9-4 
9-7 9°6 
9-9 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
10-0 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 9:0 
Bley 9-6 
9-8 Glov/ 
9-5 9-5 
97 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 | 10-1 
9-9 9-7 
9-7 9-7 
9-3 9-4 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 9-8 
9-8 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-3 





Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 


Oo 6 SO ek i OF ea 


Cop ck ee = er cs NS eS CO FS Se 


bo 


bo 


Tea, black, medium, 


per 4 lb. package 


Pe © WwW wD Ww © Ff oO 








Coal 


Evite 
fe | de 
a eh ace 
eS Ne 
xq ~Q 

$ $ 

Basta, dene 15-37 

ee oy 55 16-75 

REN An 10-85 

Hirose 15-25 

ey ee 16-70 

aaa 16-13 

cae octae? 16-50 
DANAE Mees ate 
PRIA NE 5.8 hee 
DOS TON sep tees 
DARE R AY, Mies con Ben 
PPO A cac nee 
PANO oan oetee 
TEEASUAG an Neches 
PON ego a ate 
BBO Nhe Soot 

PIANO Noe oadac 
DNTPS ho Gab 
DANI AYE Ns 35 aioe 
22008 eer 
SPANO MS sy ace 
Docilesmlpeee ene 

cakes 23-00 
PAE NE a oeioc 
Koh) EAN ay Watters 
AVE) We someon 
APO pecoic 
PATON sg goa 
OVO esa oan 
IMR) oaGoue 
OM \lasansoo 
D1 05 | Ne mieretas 





Rent (a) 


26-00-30-00(b) 


29-00-33 -00 
16 -00-20-00 
20-50-24- 


ee a ay 


er eae | 


ee ee 
cere eee onse eters 
a | 
Ce ec er) 


ee ee a 


ee ey 


24-00-28- 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
al 
5 SS 5 
Locality @ t a] 2 e - 
= 2, eee tb a is 
BSS) hoc eee ect pee a = gs 
Set |t Sica hee en Rae nd Ke eas 8 § Cees 
STS SS eS elmo Igor lcm eee cae en ieiog et 
Eien Peau ia ihm peta hrce Peel) Leo eens pct 
Be | 8 | 62) se | 22] SR] 5S | 28) gh | sh] gs 
Syed tiie fs) myles ey a la Seema Vaya | bos cc 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. 
34—Ottawass .crceescm teens 17-3 17-1 20-3 12-9 9-9 42-2 22-1 19-7 46-2 41-6 44-9 
35—Owen Sound.............. 20:3 16:3 21-4 13-3 9-4 42°8 18-7 18-2 42-2 41-1 45°7 
36—Peterborough............. 18-1] 16:3} 20-5] 12-7 8-8 | 45-8] 21-8] 17-8] 39-1] 40-0] 46-4 


3¢7—Port/Arthur....cs.s0++.0s's 


*3—Sault Ste. Marie........... 
A2—Stratlordack cocase et oeteiels 





£9--SUADULY cages enabaee note 18-5 | 16:2} 21-9] 12-9 9-2] 44-2] 20-9] 19-2] 44-6] 41-8] 48-0 
44-—TiMMINS ceva eset cee 17-8 | 16-8] 21:9] 14-0 9-6] 48-8] 20-8] 20-6] 41:9] 48-0] 48-1 
45—TOr0ntO:. .sevehes. gabe ace 184 | 15:7 | 20-2 | 13-6 8-1] 44-5] 21-9] 17-9] 40-4] 40-6] 43-2 
46-—Welland 6... 052 ccs wcseee4 xs 18-2} 15-8 | 20-7] 13-1 7-8 | 39-5] 21-6] 18-0] 45:0] 39-5] 44-3 
(Wi SONerasericlsislelels eieitie Goel eeeO pao | 20 "2a le etoins 7-4] 85-3 | 24-3 | 18-6 | 40-7] 45-5] 45-0 
48—Woodstock... <"sescssesces 19-8 | 17:2} 20-7 | 12-0 6-9} 36-1] 21-5] 18-2] 39:9] 38-6] 45-7 
ora eae sieieteretersteralclaieveristerate 217 | -18-8 | 921-1) 15*6 9-7 | 57-1] 19-6] 19-7 | 48-9} 51-1 ]....... 
BO Wintli pee /asceseecnsee os os} 2925 | 178. 1°920°9' | 14-4 8-9 | 53-2] 20-9] 20-1] 43-4 | 51-1] 57-8 
farrnstte tile Ap eiedty beer iaree 21-7 | 18-1] 21-6] 14-6 9-5 | 57:9] 22-2] 19-8] 46-5] 50-0 ]....... 


52—Prince Albert..........-. 
538—Regina 


ee eeceres reese eeoees 


54—Saskatoon...........eee. el woe 16-8 21-9 13-9 9-2 58-0 22-5 20-0 41-6 SOY Ip cg oone 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary..........cccccecee 23-0 16-7 20-8 14-0 8-7 54-9 21-6 20-1 45:8 58-6 52-7 


b6-—Drumbellorsncc.sase ee eel sea 17-8 | 20-9] 14:3 9-6} 70-2] 21-5} 20-2] 41-0] 56-8 | 57-7 
57—Edmonton..............0. 
58—Lethbridge...........ce0s 


British Columbia— 
59— Nanaimo 


60—New Westminster......... 
61—Prince Rupert............. 


62— Trail fies eitas<clten tents 


eee ee eesesereces 


ce eeoreceas essere ses 
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OAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1949 








Sugar Coal 
& Be 
Locality ge g Hs 3 g Be Rent (a) 
ick PRS ae Diese [nd 3 cee tale - 
POOR Mesa eT. Wes Veal (airtesie [yee 
Ro aN ae $2 ate: Bic’ Ao 26 EIS 
KY i= S a, 3S a & i=) ie 3 a, & far a ion = io} 
a a ae a ee Wr See 
B4—OULS WE do eee conan 27-2 | 37-7 | 28-4 9-2 9-3 | 61-3 | 52-5 | 22-00 ]....... 34-00-38 -00 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-1 | 35-7 | 29-2 9-9 oh ates], RIC || HOT Lok ooo 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough............ 20-7 | 37-1 | 28-1 9-5 9-4) 6407") 51-6} 22-00 | oe. 27-50-31-50 
37—Port Arthur............. 27:3 | 42-6] 30-0] 10-0 OOM GO eain| Meola: eerste 23-00 | 24-00-28-50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25:0 | 34:0] 27-0 9-5 O27) GOR4 | 952277192150) | ae 29-00-33 -00 
39—St. Thomas............. 29-0 | 38-3 | 28-7 9-9 IC) We OC || BIOS || AICO anon en 22-00-26 -00 
40 Saenia ck )i5 esac cure taee 28-4 | 37-9 | 29-1 10-1 KUSH || GRO || aR leeilovly I on.8 A slloocodpowenan sree 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 28-0 | 38-7] 30-7] 10-0 9°87] 60°85 1952°6)| 22-00) ire en 25-00-29 -00 
42—Stratford................ 28-6 | 35-9 | 29-5 9°9 G2 OR ee Ode Sal mod Gn|iezl OO} etaraemta|iaclereereaieet series 
43—Sudbury........cseses00s 28-5 | 38-9] 30-9 9-9 De Se|u OLedn|tm Ook |e 22200) lenient: 32-00-36 -00 
#4——TimMMING aa wewa’ eres 28-8 | 40-3] 31-4 10-1 9:9 | 60:7 | 52-6 | 25-75 |. 2.0.2. 31-50-35 -50 
45-—Toronto. 20. «2.0 seseeacs 26:3 | 36:2] 26-7 9-4 9251) \e) Odd) |rO2* O00 |. 20270) leet = 35-50-39-50 
46—Welland ......6.s.0ce00. 25:3 | 32-4] 29-0 9-5 Orbe OO= Sal er ols In 20250 sem ttrce)easstaieiele siete olere:s 
AJ—=WindsSOEe, chs uk ve ee nes & 26:9 | 34-0] 28-7 9-8 9-7 | 63-7 | 52-4 | 21-50 ]....... 27°50-31-50 
48—Woodstocek.........0000- 28:0 | 36:2] 27-9 9-9 Oe OR Ose Dulp O2s2ale ole OR|itestacteel|s sspeiccinei tees « 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandons®... «cic sce cscie eo 28°9 } 42-4) 32:7 | 11-2] 11-2} 64-8] 51-3 )..,.... 16-25 | 23-50-27-50 
50—Winnipeg............0..- 27-0 | 40-3 | 29-9] 10-6 | 10-6] 56:3] 49-8 ]....... 17:45 | 30-00-34-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........0....6- 29-3 |. 41-3 | 33-5 | 11-2 | 11-2| 63-0] 49-8 ]....... 14-50 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert............ 29-2 | 43-9] 33-3] 11-4] 11-4] 68-2] 51-2]....... 14-75 | 21-00-25-00 
DS —THegine ney nenwct'ss ok 5 2020 We Aled oe S2°0 1911-0: |) LEB) 6422 1° 542 becca sa 15-33 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon............... 28°6 | 42-9) 33220) 10-9 |) 11-5 | 62'0 | 50°8 }....... 14-40 | 24-50-28-50 
Alberta— 
6b—Calgary..2% vite. sen avties 2¢°6 } 40:9.) 33:3 | 10:5} 11:0] 60-9} 50-1 fuse... 12-40 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller.............. SO eA aren ae 35°3 | 11-1 1BiSeA TERE eo ie aS ei alone peas 23-50-27 -50 
G7-—Hdmonton io. hccs kee ses 27:6 | 40-3] 32-1 1ORGG Li Sie O2. 40 eA De Sale cece 8-20 | 27-00-31-00 
bS=-Lethbridge..,,g..¢s0.2>6 20°27) 041°7,| “32°38: 10-1 { 10-9) 61+4°1 6158 | .5.. 0. 8:35 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
BY INanalmMOreemenn cect: 29:1 | 36-7 | 30-8 Lets | KEG) |) GRsZe RAO les So snoliaoa noe. 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster........ 26:8 | 34-7 | 30-0 9-1 Oe Se Odeon wO0s0n|meeete 17-05 | 21-50-25-50 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-3 | 387-2 | 34-2] 10-4] 10-4] 65-0} 51-0]....... 19-25 | 21-00-25-00 
62 Prailid. cn towds tence sone 28-3 | 40-5 | 33-0] 10-0] 10-4] 59-4] 50-1]....... 15-63 | 23-50-27-50 
683—Vancouver.............0. 26-8 | 33-2} 29-6 9-3 ORS HOO se AO =6illicnterere se 17-03 | 27-00-31-00 
Bde V iCbOriaiiia sos vs istead cee 28-2 | 36-7 | 29-7] 10-0] 10-0} 60-5] 49-7)}....... 18-25 | 28-50-27-50 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a). Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

(b). Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c). Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 

(d). Revised price. 
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*HOISTAOI 0} JOOLGNS O1B GFE] 10} SOxXOpur 9y J, 


pn AD 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1948-1949} 


Number of Strikes |Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
DANGAEY Sry oe Beh sine pm arene eames 10{ 10 1,811t 1,811 9,700 ‘01 
HODTUALV ce. o An acon eee 6 9 Osta 7 fe P95) elesoe -09 
Mareen. ct es eren ee ren ee or eee 8 10 1,228 5,978 5). (OAS: +17 
SADT Gi 20 0 Dae Ose tei eC AE cee 9 18 785 1eDU 139, 500 -17 
ME eral sted teak AG bashed SiGe ona eae 15 20 4,028 10,540 174,150 +22 
UNG eo he alec hoe etter ae 15 27 4,138 11,359 141, 084 +18 
ULV sh oe oa he et os Cie anne sna areas 10 18 Yon 12,501 57,744 -07 
AUP UST oot crc hs ci Oe Ee oe ete 14 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 -04 
Cumulative totals........... 87 29,427 765, 086 -12 
1948 : 

WATUATYGc4 oo es er cites oie tee a ee 19f 19 12,729¢ 12,729 135, 835 -17 
Me brary aun8. ste ols anna Nees meee 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,180 +17 
MaPOleee cer tL vac’ tks elaastis enemas 9 15 1,360 3,845 tt, We: -07 
NG 05) Eee eSNG RE LAAN ts Sai CTU Eye rE 2 18 Pap, bie 4,678 51,269 -06 
MAE RA, Ae ead en ety ss ctenateiere aia 13 22 1 1s 3, 204 39, 754 -05 
UTC Sate eae, MAN Sie aes ctl ee ate 16 29 2,048 3, 804 34,337 -04 
ATLL SR er SE al pee on iiticests 2, ance haben ite ee 13 26 6,368 8,338 77, 588 -10 
VAY EEUSG MAE Ac soeeates Cicdel OG etek wig conty Carnet 18 31 2,046 7,617 110, 625 +14 
Cumulative totals........... 108 29,718 646, 671 -10 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1949 (4) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 41 
London, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 3 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


W ater— 
Seamen, 
Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, 
British Columbia and 
foreign ports. 


CC ee ee 


137 


(*) 
859 


19 


16 


120 


1,000 |Commenced July 25; alleged delay 


in negotiations for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated August 10;  concili- 
ation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 


tration; indefinite. 
' : 


19,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, insurance and 
welfare plan, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


450 |Commenced May 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
workers, and for union recognition 
and agreement; unterminated. 


270 |Commenced July 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increasedwages, 
etc., as recommended by concili- 
ation board; terminated August 19; 
reference to arbitration; com- 
promise. 


2,500 |Commenced March 22; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, changes in 
working conditions, preferential 
hiring arrangements, etc., follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by the end of August; 
indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1949 


MInina— 
Iron ore miners, 1 
Bell Island, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etce.— 
Candy factory workers, 1 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 
Windsor, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Textile products factory 1 
workers, 


St. Lambert, P.Q. 


4 


1,300 


640 


86 


73 


3,900 |Commenced August 1; delay in 


application of 8-hour day to under- 
ground workers; terminated August 
4; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


640 |Commenced August 1; protest against 
change to two shifts per day with 
alleged reduction in earnings; 
terminated August 1; reference to 
arbitration; in favour of workers. 


1,975 |Commenced August 5; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


219 {Commenced August 29; for union 
recognition and agreement with 
increased wages and other changes; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1949 (+) 
Se ——————————— aaa 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








in Man- Particulars(?) 


Establish-| Workers | Working 


Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1949 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory work- 
ers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Steel and enamelled prod- 
ucts factory workers, 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Steel drum factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 
Chemical factory wor- 
kers, Bishopric, Sask. 


Chemical factory workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Toy factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Shinglers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Carpenters and _ building 
trades workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


"TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


i 20 


ee 


60 |Commenced August 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages as recommended by concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


1 37 


ibe 121 1,650 [Commenced August 12; for a new 
agreement providing for a greater 
increase in wages than recommen- 
ded by conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


115 |Commenced August 24; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


650 |Commenced August 26; for imple- 
mentation of unanimous report of 
conciliation board for increased 
wages and union security in new 
agreement under negotiations, plus 
wage increase retroactive to June 1; 
terminated August 31; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise, wage in- 
crease retroactive for four weeks. 


1 184 


1 38 600 [Commenced August 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


1 125 1,750 |Commenced August 15; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board providing for increased 
wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


1 74 148 |Commenced August 17; protesting 
dismisal of seven workers for 
cause; terminated August 18; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


©) 

1 27 14 |Commenced August 6; for increased 
wages, and protest against lay-off 
of three union workers; terminated 
August 6; reference to conciliation 
board; in favour of workers. 


600 300 |Commenced August 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 


1 65 210 |Commenced August 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


olete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario—569, time loss—13,000 days; 
Workers involved in Quebec—290, time loss—6,000 days. 

(4) 200 indirectly affected; (5) 28 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month in Briel 


Employment held up well during the 
autumn months, continuing close to the 
record levels of 1948. Time loss from 
industrial disputes was comparatively low. 
Two significant factors—devaluation and 
the strike in the United States steel indus- 
try (see p. 1339)—had not yet had an 
appreciable effect on the economy. 


Employment 


Good weather helped to maintain favour- 
able employment conditions during Sep- 
tember and October. Construction activity 
Farm work had passed its 
help was re- 


Logging 


was strong. 
summer peak and 
entering the employment market. 
offered alternative employment at this time 
were on a 


casual 


although operations this year 
much-reduced scale compared with other 
post-war years. 

Although only a very small proportion 
of the labour force was without jobs, unem- 
ployment was higher than last year in most 
regions, the exception being the Prairie 
region. where conditions were particularly 
buoyant. 

The number of unplaced applicants for 
employment registered at offices of the 
National Employment Service was 156,745 
at October 20, as compared with 98602 a 
vear earlier. At October 1, 1949, the total 
was 143,000; at the same period there were 
83,525 ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register, as compared 
with 44,761 at October 1, 1948. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
of industrial employment was fractionally 
below the record levels of 1948 at both 
August 1 and September 1. The index (base 
1926=100) rose from 199-7 to 201-0 
between the dates indicated, as compared 
with 200-9 and 201-8 at the corresponding 
dates last year. The Bureau’s survey 
showed a continued steady rise in earnings, 
however. 
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Industrial Relations 


In recent months there has been relatively 
little time loss as a result of industrial 
disputes in Canada. Based on the number 
of non-agricultural wage and salary workers 
in Canada, the time lost in September, 1949, 
amounted to -08 per cent of the estimated 
working time, as compared. with -04 per 
cent in August, 1949; -14 per cent in 
September, 1948; -11 per cent for the first 
nine months of 1949; and -10 per cent for 
the first nine months in 1948. 

Preliminary figures for September, 1949, 
showed 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 8,211 workers, with a time loss of 
66,580 man-working days, as compared with 
19 in August, 1949, with 4,541 workers 
involved and a time loss of 35,451 man- 
working days. In September, 1948, there 
were 31 strikes involving 11,619 workers 
with a time loss of 112,759 days. 

Three work stoppages accounted for 75 
per cent of the total time loss in September, 
1949. These were of lithographers at 
London, Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal, carpenters and building trades 
workers at St. John’s, Nild., and salmon 
fishermen, tendermen, ete. in British 
Columbia. 

During October there was a strike of 
rubber workers in Toronto; and towards the 
end of the month a dispute at General 
Motors, Oshawa, involved 5,400 workers, 
the largest number to be affected by any 
single work stoppage during 1949. 

In the field of industries coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, industrial relations were generally 
harmonious. 

However, late in September and early in 
October, the Labour Department’s concilia- 
tion services were invoked in connection with 
disputes between Canadian railway systems 
and various railway labour organizations. 
The unions were requesting a 5-day, 40- 
hour week without a reduction of take- 
home pay, and a general wage increase (7 
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cents an hour in the case of the interna- 
tional unions, and 10 cents per hour in the 
case of unions affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, which also sought a 
compulsory check-off of union dues). 


Prices 


A gradual downward movement of whole- 
sale prices, in evidence since the first of 
the year, and interrupted only in July, 
continued in September. The Bureau of 
Statistics general index, on the base 1926 = 
100, stood at 155-4 as compared with 155-5 
a month earlier, and 158-4 a year ago. The 
index number of wholesale farm product 
prices was 145-7 as compared with 146-0 in 
August and 149-7 in September last year. 

The Bureau’s cost-of-living index declined 
from 162-3 at September 1 to 162-2 at 
October 1. This placed the index 2-6 points 
above the level of a year ago, as con- 
trasted with an advance of 17:4 points 
recorded between October 1, 1947 and 
October 1, 1948. The tenth of a point 
decline during September was caused 
mainly by decreases in foods which more 
than counter-balanced increases for coal, 
coke and gasoline. The latter followed the 
establishment of a premium on the United 
States dollar. 

The food index decreased from 207-0 to 
205-0 as shght price reductions were regis- 
tered for beef, lamb, pork, eggs, oranges 
and both fresh and canned vegetables. 
These over-balanced small increases in 
butter, lard, coffee, and lemons. The only 
other group index to show a decrease was 
home furnishings and services, which moved 
from 167.4 to 167-2, principally due to a 
decline in the average price of radios. 
Higher prices for United States anthracite 
coal and coke were sufficient to raise the 
fuel and hght index from 130-1 to 134-1. 
The clothing index advanced 0:6 points to 
184-1. Increases in men’s winter overcoats 
and rubbers were largely responsible. The 
index of miscellaneous items moved from 
128-9 to 130-2 reflecting increases in gaso- 
line and Montreal street car fares. The rent 
index remained unchanged at 123:9. 


Hours and Earnings 


Average weekly wages of hourly-rated 
wage-earners employed by leading manu- 
facturing establishments at August 1 stood 
at $41.44 as compared with $41.42 at July 1 
and $39.03 at August 1, 1948. 

The average hourly earnings declined 
one-fifth of a cent from the all-time 
maximum figure of 99-1 cents recorded at 
June 1 and July 1 this year. Wage-rates 
showed further increases in the primary iron 
and steel and certain other industries. 
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Shorter working hours in the relatively 
highly-paid durable goods industries, to- 
gether with lower production bonuses 
during the vacation period, the employment 
of larger numbers of relatively unskilled 
seasonal workers and other factors, how- 
ever, offset the effect of these increases, 
producing the first decline in the average 
hourly earnings indicated since March 1, 
1946. 

The average hours of work during the 
week ending August 1 was 41-9 as compared 
with 41-8 hours in the week of July 1 and 
42-1 hours a year earlier. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 


Sales volume of Canada’s retail stores was 
down three per cent in August from July 
but, at $645,000,000, was 7-5 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The margin of gain over 
last year has been between five and eight 
per cent for the greater part of this year. 
In the first eight months of 1949, sales 
reached a total of $4,859,000.000, seven 
per cent greater than the 1948 total of 
$4,536,000,000 for the same period. 

Apparel merchants reported a reduction 
in sales volume from August last year, as 
did coal and wood dealers. Otherwise the 
trades for which separate estimates are 
obtained recorded advances over August 
last year. 

Motor vehicle dealers were again to the 
fore when sales gained 29 per cent over 
August, 1948. Two other trades, garages 
and filling stations, and apphance and radio 
stores, reported sales gains exceeding the 
national average. 

Particular gains in retail trade were 
reported by the two provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

Dollar sales of wholesalers moved higher 
in August, standing 11 per cent above July, 
and seven per cent in advance of August 
last year. Cumulative sales for the first 
eight months of this year were five per cent 
in excess of sales in the corresponding 
period last year. The general unadjusted 
index of sales, on the base, average for 
1935-39100, stood at 316-9 for August, 
284-9 for July and 296-7 for August, 1948. 


Inventories 


The value of inventories held by manu- 
facturing industries appears to have declined 
during August, the preliminary index stand- 
ing at 129-5 per cent of the average 1947 
value as against 132-4 at the end of July. 
This is four per cent below the high reached 
in February, but two per cent above the 
level of August, 1948. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Federal Minister of Labour, tabled 
labour an Order in Council in the 
legislation House of Commons on 


effective in September 16 which pro- 
Newfoundland vided for a proclamation 

declaring that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and the Conciliation and Labour Act be 
applied in Newfoundland. 

Under the terms of Union of Newfound- 
land with Canada it was provided that 
Federal legislation should come into force 
by Act of Parliament or proclamation 
issued from time to time. 

Necessary arrangements having been 
completed, the Minister said, the Federal 
labour legislation would come into effect on 
September 19, 1949, but only in the Federal 


legislative field covering employees and 
employers engaged in navigation and 
shipping, railways, telegraphs, steamship 


lines, longshore work, air transportation, 
radio and other activities of an _ inter- 
provincial or international nature. Persons 
engaged in manufacturing and other works 
or businesses would, as in the case of the 
other provinces, remain within the jurisdic- 
tion of the province of Newfoundland. 


International and _ inter- 
Transfers provincial movements of 
of farm farm workers to facilitate 


workers for the harvesting of crops were 
1949 harvests on 2a somewhat reduced 
seale in 1949. 


Among the reasons for the decline in 
international transfers was the increase in 
the number of American combines, together 
with closer inter-state co-operation of 
farmers to replace the Canadian equipment 
brought in in former years. There was also 
a better supply of local labour in the 
western states. 


On the Canadian side, partial crop failures 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta and intense 
local recruiting campaigns, made it possible 
to reduce the number of workers brought 
in from the other provinces and the United 
States. 


The movement of women from Alberta 
to British Columbia to help with fruit 
picking fell off, indirectly as a result of the 
British Columbia floods of 1948, which 
reduced the fruit crop areas in 1949. 


There were transfers of potato pickers 
from New Brunswick to Prince Edward 
Island and apple pickers to the Annapolis 
valley of Nova Scotia to harvest the 
autumn crops. 


The Immigration and Farm Placements 
Branch of the Department of Labour, work- 
ing in co-operation with the provinces under 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
program arranged for the following trans- 
fers of workers: Sugar beet workers from 
Saskatchewan to Montana, 250; Tobacco 
workers from U.S.A. to Ontario, 1,900; 
Potato pickers from Quebec and New 
Brunswick to Maine, 1,348; Potato pickers 
from Manitoba to North Dakota, 500; 
Harvesters from Quebec and Ontario to 
Prairie Provinces, 975; Prairie farm workers 
to Ontario for haying and early harvest, 
689; Farm workers from Maritime Prov- 
inces to Ontario for haying and early 
harvest, 500; Fruit pickers from Prairie 
Provinces to British Columbia, 160. 


In reply to a question 
Consideration from Mr. Stanley Knowles, 


of benefits Member for Winnipeg 
for time North Centre, Mr. Paul E. 
lost through Coté, Parliamentary Assis- 
illness tant to the Minister of 


Labour, stated in the House 
of Commons on October 3 that the matter 
of amending the Unemployment Insurance 
Act “so as to make it possible for a 
recipient of unemployment, insurance bene- 
fits to continue to receive such benefits 
even though he becomes ill after being 
awarded the same,” was “still under con- 
sideration, and an actuarial expert is 
reviewing same.” 

Mr. Coté indicated that requests for such 
an amendment had been received from 
trade union organizations and other bodies, 
but not from unemployment insurance 
advisory committees. 


Statements by the Hon. 


Union Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
dues not Finance, and the Hon. J. J. 
deductible McCann, Minister of 
from income National Revenue, in the 
tax House of Commons on 


September 27, set forth the 
present position in respect of union dues 
and income tax. 

The Exchequer Court of Canada had 
ruled last June that a Winnipeg movie 
projectionist was entitled to deduct his 1945 
union dues from his income in computing 
his income tax for that year (L.G., Sept., 
1949, p. 1083). 

Referring to this decision, Mr. Stanley 
Knowles, Member for Winnipeg North 
Centre, inquired in the House of Commons 
on September 16: “What action will the 
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Government take to provide for the allow- 
ing of trade union dues as a deduction from 
taxable income for income tax purposes?” 

In reply, Mr. Abbott noted that the 
Exchequer Court had also ruled, in two 
previous cases, that fees paid to profes- 
sional organizations were deductible by 
lawyers, even though they were receiving 
salary income. 

Following these previous decisions, he 
said, “the Income War Tax Act was 
amended in 1948 to bring it into line with 
the previous general interpretation of the 
law, namely, that wages and salaries were 
net income for tax purposes. The law as 
amended in 1948 to conform with previous 
practice was carried forward into the new 
Act.” 

Thus union dues—as well as dues paid 
to professional organizations by salaried 
lawyvers—are now not deductible for income 
tax purposes. 

Mr. McCann pointed out that the 
Exchequer Court’s judgment in the case of 
the Winnipeg movie projectionist was in 
respect of the 1945 taxation year. “In 
respect of claims by taxpayers for that year, 
and for the years 1946 and 1947, which are 
not statute barred, the Department will 
make adjustments in accordance with the 
Exchequer Court decision,” he said. 

This ruling, however, will affect only 
persons whose appeals are pending on in- 
come taxes payable for the years in ques- 
tion, or whose time for appeal in respect 
of imcome tax assessments for such years 
has not expired. 


bill “to “declare ‘the 
Commons meat packing industry works 
rejects bill for the general advantage of 
on meat Canada” was introduced 
packing in the House of Commons 
industry on September 26 by Mr. 


Alistair Stewart, Member 
for Winnipeg North. The purpose of the 
bill, Mr. Stewart explained, was “to make 
that part of the meat packing industry 
which earries on operations in two or more 
provinces subject to section 53 (g) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act,’ and thus enable the industry to 
negotiate on a national basis in matters of 
collective bargaining. 

In support of the bill, he pointed out 
that during the war, and the transitional 
post-war period, the federal Department of 
Labour had extended its conciliation ser- 
vices successfully in the settlement of 
disputes in the industry; but that juris- 
diction had since been returned to the 
provinces, and although collective bargain- 
ing in the industry was conducted on a 
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national basis, there was now no national 
authority to which the packing house 
workers could apply for help in arriving at 
a settlement, and the union “was compelled 
to go to eight different provinces.” 


Several of the Members who spoke 
against the bill questioned its constitu- 


tionality. In particular, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, stated: “The 
advice that I have from the officers of the 
Department of Justice is that the declara- 
tion as proposed and framed in this bill is 
open to very serious objections as to its 
validity.” 

Mr. Paul Cété, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour, stated that 
federal labour relations legislation provided 
(Section 62) for Dominion-provincial collab- 
oration in cases where the importance of a 
dispute was nation-wide. He suggested that 
“the best way to achieve a_ reasonable 
degree of unity in labour relations” was 
“through a process of consultation and co- 
operation with the provinces.” 

Mr. Mitchell stated that “even if the 
legislation were valid, and even though I 
were In agreement with the views of the 
member who has proposed this bill, that 
the meat packing industry should in the 
matter of labour relations be under the 
jurisdiction of parliament, I would still vote 
against the bill as being the wrong method 
of procedure to achieve the _ desired 
purpose.” 

He declared that “if and when there is 
agreement, that jurisdiction in matters 
relating to labour relations in the meat 
packing industry should be vested in this 
parhament, the proper method to follow 
is by amendment to the British North 
America Act, as was done prior to the 
enactment of the unemployment insurance 
legislation.” 

On October 6 the motion was negatived 
by a vote of 172 to 10. 


A statement on _ housing 


Government was made in the House of 
measures Commons on September 21 
to increase bye the: Hone Roberg sn 
housing Winters, Minister of Recon- 


struction and Supply. 


Mr. Winters said that even at the 
present record rate of approximately 


100,000 units a vear, new housing “is barely 
keeping up with current needs and making 
no important inroads into the backlog.” 
Among the factors contributing to a con- 
tinuing need for a large annual supply of 
residential units. he said, are the high level 
of economic activity. increase in popula- 
tion. rapid growth of family formations, 
immigration, and obsolescence of existing 
housing units. 


Mr. Winters said that, constitutionally, 
housing was primarily a matter for the 
provinces and municipalities. However the 
federal Government believed “that any 
effective solution must involve the fullest 
co-operation among all levels of govern- 
ment, as well as industry.” 

Mentioning his recent conversations with 
the various provincial governments about 
housing, the Minister then proceeded to 
outline various measures by means of which 
it was hoped to remedy the situation. 

In the first place Mr. Winters announced 
that the Government would seek amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act to 
encourage home ownership by cutting the 
down payment required of home owners 
approximately in half. 

Secondly, steps would be taken to provide 
assistance to co-operative building projects. 

A further important proposal would 
enable the Dominion to enter into agree- 
ments with the provinces for publicly 
sponsored housing projects. Mr. Winters 
emphasized that the “most economical 
source of new housing had been and would 
be from private endeavour.” He said that 
“only to the extent that housing needs are 
not beig met is it proposed that the 
Dominion and provinces will enter the 
field.” 

However the housing deficit was so great 
in certain municipalities as to require that 
projects be sponsored by the Dominion and 
the province, although “care must be exer- 
cised to ensure that such projects do not 
reduce the flow of new housing by private 
endeavour.” 

“These projects,’ Mr. Winters said, “may 
take the form of the assembly of land and 
services to enable an increased volume of 
housing by private builders. They may 
take the form of the Dominion and prov- 
ince proceeding with moderate priced 
houses for sale to home owners. They 
also may take the form of rental projects, 
in which event the Dominion and the pro- 
ince would seek local management for the 
completed project. . . 

“In developing a project each of the two 
senior governments would be responsible for 
those operations which they are best able 
to handle. The province would see to the 
acquisition of the land and make arrange- 
ments for services. The province would 
receive requests from municipalities and 
other bodies for public assistance in housing. 
This meets the wishes of the provinces, and 
it is appropriate that they should deal 
directly with their own municipalities. 

“The Dominion as its share of the joint 
undertaking would see to the planning, 
design and construction of the projects. It 
is recognized that a number of operations 


within the spheres of the Dominion and the 
province will overlap. For that reason it 
is contemplated that there would be joint 
management of the development of each 
project by the Dominion and the province. 
Generally each partner would contribute 
managerial assistance within its own sphere. 

“Funds for the financing of each project 
would come 75 per cent from the Dominion 
and 25 per cent from the province.” 

Mr. Winters said that legislation to 
enable the Dominion to enter into these 
arrangements with the provinces would be 
brought forward at the present session so 
that the provinces which need legislative 
authority to join with the Dominion might 
bring the matter before their legislatures as 
soon as possible, 

He continued: “I cannot forecast whether 
all provinces will find the Dominion pro- 
posals acceptable. 

“But I can say that without exception 
provineal premiers and ministers have dis- 
cussed these proposals, as well as other 
alternatives, in a most friendly way with 
a determination to improve housing condi- 
tions. There is indication that they consider 
these proposals to be reasonable and it is 
my hope that most of the provinces will see 
fit to join with the Dominion in its effort 
to meet the shortage of housing in Canada.” 


Proposals for construction 
of residential buildings in 
the first six months of 1949 
showed a gain of 30 per 
cent in completed houses 
over the same period last 
year, and a smaller increase in houses under 
construction, according to survey estimates 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The number of dwelling units completed 
in the period was 39,726 as against the 
cumulative total of 30,528 for the first half 
of 1948 while the starts totalled 40,199 as 
compared with 39,768 a year earlier. The 
estimated number under construction at the 
end of June was 56,787, slightly higher than 
the 56.456 at the beginning of the year. 


Ontario completed the largest number of 
dwelling units during the six months’ period, 
totalling 14,059 as compared with 11,784 in 
the like period of 1948, followed by Quebec 
with 10,756 units compared with 7,688, 
British Columbia 4,905 (4,543 in 1948), 
Prairie Provinces 7,693 (5,008), and the 
Maritime Provinces 2,313 (1,505). 

Among the larger metropolitan areas 
there were 8,967 units under construction 
in Montreal at the end of June (8,746 at 
the beginning of the year), Toronto 5,153 
(4.875). Vancouver 4,160 (4,630), Winnipeg 
1.858 (2.084), and Hamilton 1,172 (1,224). 


1949 housing 
construction 
shows gain 


over 1948 
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Proposals for changes in 


Employers the procedure followed in 
urge changes taking strike votes were 
Ibis. submitted recently to the 
strike vote British Columbia Labour 
procedure Relations Board by 14 

employer organizations of 


that province. 

According to Industrial Canada, the 
official publication of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the submission sug- 
gested that the wording of ballots used in 
taking strike votes should be uniform, as 
brief and concise as possible and that “they 
definitely should not be worded in such a 
manner as to, intentionally or otherwise, 
influence the voting.” 

Instances were given in which, it was 
claimed, ambiguously-phrased ballots had 
led to confusion and misunderstanding in 
the taking of such votes. 

It was suggested too, that in order to 
avoid undue influence by either side, “there 
should be a 24-hour period prior to the 
taking of the vote in which neither 
employer nor labour organization should be 
allowed to issue or distribute any propa- 
ganda among prospective voters. .. .” 

As to the timing of the taking of super- 
vised votes, it was recommended (a) that 
provision should be made for “application 
(for the vote) to be made within a stated 
period” after the conclusion of conciliation 
or arbitration proceedings, and (b) that 
following the Board’s permission for the 
taking of a vote, similar provision be made 
to have it taken within a stated time. In 
general, it was held that there should be 
“a, tightening up, so that the strike vote 
may be taken as nearly as possible after 
its authorization.” 

Referring to the eligibility of voters, it 
was argued that the intent of the Provincial 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
was that not only those employees who are 
members of the bargaining agent, but “all 
employees affected by the issue on which 
the strike vote is being taken should have 
the right to vote.” It was contended 
further, that “every consideration of fair- 
ness and impartiality suggests that both 
parties at interest should have the right 
to appoint scrutineers for the taking of the 
secret supervised strike votes” and it was 
requested that the regulations in this regard 
be amended, accordingly. 


Average wages for male 


Farm wages’ farm help for Canada as a 


decline whole, according to the 
during Dominion Bureau of 
August Statistics, showed a general 


downward trend in August 
for the first time since the inception of the 
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current farm wage survey in 1940 by the 
Bureau. With the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, this downward trend was 
evident in eastern Canada for both daily 
and monthly rates. While daily rates in 
the West continued to rise, the direction 
of monthly wages was somewhat varied. 

With board provided by the employer, 
the average farm wage-rate per day for all 
Canada was $4.35 at August 15 as com- 
pared with $4.40 at the same date in 1948 
and $4.13 in 1947. By provinces, rates 
ranged from $3.14 in Prince Edward Island 
to $5.51 in Saskatchewan. Without board, 
the average daily rate decreased to $5.29 
from $5.44 a year earlier, and compares with 
$5.17 in 1947, rates being below 1948 levels 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario. 

The average monthly rate with board for 
all provinces amounted to $84.92 compared 
with $86.79 in 1948 and $82.75 two years 
ago, rates ranging by provinces between 
$59.09 in Prince Edward Island and $92.69 
in Saskatchewan. There were declines from 
a year ago in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. When workers provided their 
own board, the average rate for men hired 
by the month was $114.96 as against $116.67 
in August last year and $109.03 in August, 
1947. In this case, all provinces were lower 
except Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


One of the first adminis- 


Labour trative acts of the Depart- 
library an ment of Labour, following 
important its organization in 1900, was 
national to set up a labour library. 
asset At the outset, the lbrary 


contained little more than 
government “blue books” and pamphlets 
om industrial and labour conditions in 
English-speaking countries and some of the 
countries of Europe, as well as similar 
publications from private societies. How- 
ever, a start was made, almost at once, to 


purchase standard texts on labour and 
economic subjects. At the end of the first 
year the library contained some 2,500 


volumes and reports. By 1908, the number 
had increased to 8,500. 

In recent years the library has been 
growing by the addition of an average of 
about 3,000 volumes annually and at the 
present time contains 120,000 books, reports 
and pamphlets, dealing with almost every 
phase of labour and industry. It is also, 
perhaps, the only storehouse in Canada for 
the great mass of Canadian and American 
trade union publications. On its shelves 
are bound volumes of more than 150 labour 
periodicals, some dating back to 1872. Each 
year about 900 annual reports from govern- 


ments, unions, companies and other organ- 
izations, including the ILO, are added, and 
a start has been made on an historical 
collection on the labour movement in 
Canada. 

During the early years of the century, 
the chief function of the library was to 
provide a source of reference for the staff 
of the Department, but it soon became a 
publie circulating and reference library. 
This latter function has grown with the 
years. A steady flow of reference material 
—material which in many cases calls for 
extensive research by the library staff—is 
sent out in bibliographical form, or by 
direct loan, without charge. In 1948, the 
library dealt with hundreds of requests 
from many parts of Canada, Great Britain, 
the United States and other countries. 


Each month the Lasour GazETTe pub- 
lishes a select list of new books and 
pamphlets received by the library, all of 
which are available to the public on loan. 
Books are loaned without charge, usually 
for a period of one month. If, however, 
the books requested are in great demand 
the loan period is, of necessity, shortened. 
Students must borrow books through the 
libraries of their schools or universities. 


The 1949 revision of the 
Provincial bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Labour Standards, which has been 
Standards, issued annually since 1944, 
1949 is now available. Copies 


may be obtained from the 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

This bulletin sets out the standards 
which are in effect in the provinces of 
Canada with respect to child labour, holi- 
days, hours of work, minimum wages, 
weekly rest-day and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Legislative standards in effect in the 
province of Newfoundland are included. 

One of the principal changes since August, 
1948, is the establishment, by a new Hours 
of Work Act in Manitoba, of maximum 
hours at eight and 48 (eight and 44 for 
women) in factories and shops in the chief 
industrial areas of the province, unless time 
and one-half is paid after those limits. 

Weekly hours in Alberta coal mines have 
been lowered by regulation from 48 to 40 
hours. 

During the year, minimum wage rates 
were raised for both men and women in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and for women 
in Alberta. In Manitoba, the weekly rate 
for women in cities is now $19.50, and for 
women in rural areas, $18.50. The rate for 
men is 50 cents an hour. In Saskatchewan. 
rates for full-time workers of both sexes 
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were raised from $18.50 to $21 in cities and 
larger towns, and from $16 to $18.50 in 
smaller places. The minimum for women 
in Alberta was raised, effective October 1, 
1949, from $18 to $20 a week. 


In the field of workmen’s compensation, the 
benefits provided under the new Workmen's 
Compensation Act of Prince Edward Island 
are noted. This Act was proclaimed in 
force on July 1, 1949. In Ontario, the 
maximum compensation payable in death 
cases is now the average monthly earnings 
of the workman. Heretofore, compensation 
might not exceed two-thirds of such earn- 
ings. Further, where a workman is disabled, 
the basic rate of compensation has been 
increased from 663 to 75 per cent of his 
average earnings. The maximum yearly 
earnings on which compensation is reckoned 
were also increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Higher benefits were granted in Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan, the former with 
respect to children and the latter in cases 
of total disability. In Nova Scotia, 
maximum earnings on which compensation 
is based are now $2,500 instead of $2,000. 
Benefits under the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which is an 
individual liability statute are not set out 
in the tables. 


The Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board on August 12, 
1949, issued a statement of 
policy with reference to the 
interpretation of the phrase 
“members in good standing” 
which occurs in Section 7 of the Regulations 
made under the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 1948. In effect this statement defines 
what constitutes trade union membership 
for the purposes of application for certifi- 
cation. 


The Board has ruled that each employee 
must have paid on his own behalf at least 
one dollar for initiation fee or monthly dues 
or have indicated his assumption of respon- 
sibilities of membership by presenting him- 
self for initiation or taking the members’ 
obligation or by doing some other act 
which, in the opinion of the Board, is con- 
sistent only with membership. 


Ontario 
definition of 
trade union 
membership 


The official ruling reads as follows :— 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
considers it advisable to set forth, for the 
guidance of those who may be concerned 
with future applications for certification, 
its views as to the general nature of the 
evidence which should support the claim 
made by an applicant pursuant to regula- 
tion 7 (1) of the Regulations made under 
The Labour Relations Act, 1948. 


In support of applications for certifica- 
tion filed on and after September 1, 1949, 
the Board will require an applicant for 
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certification to adduce evidence that each 
employee claimed to be a member in good 
standing of the applicant has 


(1) applied for membership in the appli- 
cant, and 


(2) (a) indicated his assumption of the 
responsibilities of membership by pay- 
ing to the applicant, on his own behalf, 
an amount of at least $1 in respect of 
the prescribed initiation fee or monthly 
dues of the applicant, or 

(b) indicated his assumption of the 

responsibilities of membership by pre- 


senting himself for initiation or by 
taking the members’ obligation, or by 
doing some other act which, in the 


opinion of the Board, is consistent only 
with membership in the applicant, and 

(3) been accepted into membership by 
the applicant. 


On December 31, 1948, 
British Britain’s transport system 
transport completed its first year of 
under first operation under public 
year of ownership. The Transport 
nationaliza- Commission’s_ report, 
tion recently released for distri- 

bution, shows that, “after 


meeting interest and other central charges 
including certain special or non-recurring 
charges such as preliminary organization 
expenses and the statutory provisions for 
redemption of capital,’ there was an 
adverse balance at the end of the year of 
£4-7m. The position is described as 
“unsatisfactory”. It had been expected, the 
report says, that sufficient would have been 
earned to “put on one side a contribution 
towards enhanced replacement costs and an 
allocation to General Reserve.” 

Main items in the deficit were a loss in 
revenue of £1:7m. and capital redemption 
charges amounting to £2°5m. 

Referring to the prospects for 1949, the 
Commission reports that the trends of 
trafic receipts and of expenditure in 1949 
hold out no hope that the immediate future 
is likely to show better results, “at any rate 
with the existing level of fares, rates and 


charges. Since 1948, when prices were 
already rising, there have been further 
increases in costs, notably of wages, coal 


and steel. The net result is that a further 
marked deterioration of the working results 
is Inevitable in 1949.” 

Discussing its fares and charges policy, 
the Commission states that it has been 
reluctant to increase charges so long as 
unexpected increases in costs did not add 
too heavily to their burden. “A general 
increase in railway rates, indiscriminately 
apphed, might not benefit railway traffic 
and revenues and would tend to increase 
the cost of production. But it is not 
possible that any undertaking which is to 
pay its way should submit to constant 
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increases in the cost of the services and 
commodities which it needs and yet refrain 
indefinitely from raising its prices to its 
customers.” Standard charges, it is shown, 
were only 55 per cent above pre-war level 
on the railways, 80 per cent in the case of 
London Transport (buses and underground), 
and, virtually at pre-war level in the case 
of provincial and Scottish bus lines. 

On the subject of relations with the staff, 
the Commission says that it has, from its 
establishment, regarded this as a matter of 
the highest importance. Early opportunity 
was taken to meet leaders of trade unions, 
it is reported, and the Commission has 
“emphasized” to all its Executives the 
importance of consulting with the staff on 
matters affecting them or of common in- 
terest. “It 1s the Commission’s consistently 
expressed desire that the staff should be 
brought into consultation at all levels... .” 
In implementation of this policy, and with 
the concurrence of the principal trade 
unions, towards the end of 1948 the British 
Transport Joint Consultative Council was 
established, consisting of members of the 
Commission, representatives from the five 
Executives, and representatives of five 
trade unions. 

The Railway Executive, it is stated, 
“expects” from the unions “their collabora- 
tion in a _ substantial reduction in the 
number of staff employed, a review having 
revealed that after adjustments to reflect 
changes in conditions, some 26,000 were 
employed on the railway in excess of 
requirements.” This figure, it is explained, 


is based on the difference between the 
number of staff in July, 1948, and the 
number in March, 1938, increased by 124 


per cent to cover the shorter working week, 
extended holidays and increases in work. 

The policy of establishing the “closest 
practicable co-operation with the unions” is 
re-stated in the section dealing with the 
operations of the Railway Executive. “The 
relations with the trade unions continued, 
on the whole, on the good level estab- 
lished in the past,” the report says, “and 
there were no major stoppages of work 
during the year.” The 37 “minor” labour 
disputes which occurred involved stoppages 
of work varying in length from: a few hours 
to 23 days (excluding Sundays), resulting in 
a loss of 22,600 man-days. 

Whole-time members of the Commission, 
which number five, include the former 
General Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, Mr. John Benstead, C.B.E. 
The Commission is concerned mainly with 
policy-making and directing. Administra- 
tion and operation are the responsibility of 
the Executives of each of the five branches 





of transport—railways, road transport, 
London Transport, docks and inland waters, 
and hotels. 

The Commission’s 424-page _ report 
describes the organization which has been 
set up, and gives an account of the first 
steps which have been taken toward pro- 
viding “an efficient, adequate, economical 
and properly integrated system of publi 
inland transport and port facilities for 
passengers and goods.” Some 200 pages are 
taken up with financial statements and 
statistical data. 


A series of important recent 


Disputes industrial disputes in the 
over pension United States have con- 
plans in cerned the matter of indus- 
USS;A. trial pension and welfare 

plans, Early in October 
some 500,000 steelworkers and 380,000 


bituminous coal miners were on strike over 
this issue, which was also an important 
factor in disputes in the automobile, 
aluminum and rubber industries. 


In the coal industry, a pension and 
welfare plan was first provided for in May, 
1946, under an agreement reached between 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
the United States Government which had 
temporarily taken control of the mines to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute. 
The plan was to be financed by the oper- 
ators by a royalty of five cents on every 
ton of coal mined. The next year, after 
negotiations, the royalty was doubled, and 
in 1948 it went up to 20 cents a ton. The 
fund was administered by a_ three-man 
board; and payment of pensions to retired 
coal miners at the rate of $100 a month 
commenced in September, 1948 (L.G., 1946, 
p. 721; 1947, p. 1099; 1948, pp. 829, 1212). 

In negotiating for a new contract this 
year, the Mine Workers’ president, John 
L. Lewis, reportedly sought among other 
things a higher contribution from the 
operators to the welfare and retirement 
fund. When the old contract expired on 
June 30, Mr. Lewis instructed most of the 
miners to work only three days a week 
until further notice; and some of the 
southern operators stopped paying royalties 
on production. On September 16, Mr. 
Lewis, as chairman of the Welfare Fund’s 
trustees, announced temporary suspension 
of welfare payments because of diminished 
revenues. A strike started on September 19 
involving 480,000 soft and hard coal miners. 
However, two weeks later 80,000 northern 
anthracite miners and 22,000 western bitum- 
inous miners returned to work. Operators 
of these mines had continued their pay- 
ments to the fund. 
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In the steel industry, a certain number 
of pension plans have existed for some 
time in individual establishments, but there 
has been no adequate coverage of the 
industry as a whole. Stimulus was given 
to the idea of collective bargaining over 
pension plans in 1948 when the National 
Labour Relations Board ruled that it was 
an unfair labour practice for the Inland 
Steel Corporation to refuse to negotiate on 
pension plans, thus confirming that such 
plans were a fit subject for collective bar- 
gaining (L.G., July, 1948, p. 700). 

This year the United Steelworkers of 
America requested the industry to bargain 
on pension and wage demands totalling 30 
eents an hour. The US. Steel Corpora- 
tion, the largest producer, which generally 
sets the pattern for. negotiations in the 
industry, was already contributing about 2 
cents an hour to group pension plans, and 
agreed to pay 24 cents an hour per 
employee for health insurance if the 
workers would contribute the balance. 
When the industry and the union by July, 
1949, had failed to find an area of agree- 
ment, President. Truman obtained the con- 
sent of both sides to a 60-day truce while 
a special three-man fact-finding Board 
investigated the dispute. In agreeing to 
this proposal the companies stipulated that 
they would not be bound by the Board’s 
recommendations. 

On September 10 the Board made public 
its recommendations which in brief were 
for a company-financed pension and welfare 
plan equal to 10 cents an hour, and no wage 
increase. (A summary of the Board’s report 
appears below.) 

The union accepted the Board’s recom- 
mendations as a basis for a settlement, but 
the companies took exception to ithe 
recommendation that the pensions be non- 
contributory. During negotiations later in 
the month, the U.S. Steel Corporation 
offered to meet the 10-cent pension and 
welfare “package” recommended by the 
Board, provided that employees made a 
supplementary payment of their own. 

On October 1 a strike commenced cover- 
ing most of the industry with the exception 
of certain plants which made settlements 
on the basis of the Board’s report. 

In the automobile industry, the Ford 
Company,after long negotiations with the 
United Automobile Workers, agreed to a 
10-cent pension and welfare “package” 
providing a pension of $100 a month. 
including Government social security bene- 
fits, after 30 years of service. As the 
Lazour GazeTTE went to press, word was 
received that this agreement had been 
ratified by the membership of the union by 
a substantial majority (see p. 1341). 
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Following a 35-day strike, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company agreed with the United 
Rubber Workers on a similar 10-cent 
“package”, with no increase in wages. 


A report on the dispute 


Steel between the United Steel- 
Industry workers of America (CIO) 
Board and companies of the basic 
recommends _ steel] industry in the United 
pensions States, was submitted to 

President Truman on Sep- 
tember 10 by the three-member fact- 


finding board he had appointed to investi- 
gate the dispute. 

In the matter of the proposed general 
wage increase, the Steel Industry Board 
recommended that the union withdraw its 
request. The Board, however, recom- 
mended that both a pension plan and a 
welfare plan be instituted on ‘a non- 
contributory basis. The costs to the com- 
pany, in the opinion of the Board, should 
not exceed six cents a man-hour for 
pension provisions and four cents for social 
insurance benefits. It was estimated that 
the recommended pensions would, when 
added to the government old age pension 
payments, provide approximately $100 a 
month on retirement. The details of the 
plans are stated to be matters for collective 
bargaining. 

These recommendations were qualified to 
a degree by the Board’s suggestion that if 
the benefits of future economies in produc- 
tion are not passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower prices, the union might expect 
a wage increase. While the Board recom- 
mended immediate institution of the social 
insurance plan, it suggested a joint study 
of the pension plan by the industry and 
the union. The Board also stated that the 
plans recommended should be alternatives 
rather than additions to existing plans. 

The Board’s reasons for its denial of the 
proposed wage increases were based on two 
main inquiries. First, it appraised the earn- 
ings of the steelworkers in comparison with 
other employee groups in the United States. 
Second, it forecast the probable effects of 
the proposed wage increase on the economy 
as a whole. 

The Board concluded that the wage of 
the average steelworker compares favour- 
ably with that of other industrial workers. 
In fact, the Board found no present inequity 
with respect to wages between the steel- 
workers and other income-receiving groups 
in the United States. 

The actual rise in steelworkers’ earnings 
between 1939 and 1949 was said to have 
been exceeded in only four industries. 
Average hourly earnings of steelworkers had 
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increased more in cents per hour than those 
of manufacturing workers generally and of 
workers in durable-goods industries. 


As a means of comparing the wages of 
steelworkers with the incomes of other 
groups whose economic welfare depends on 
steel, the variation in wages and in profits, 
dividends, and prices were investigated. 
The Board did not accept the union’s con- 
tention that the worker’s- real -wage- has 
failed to reflect the changes in labour pro- 
ductivity. The union estimated that 
productivity in the steel industry had 
increased about 50 per cent in the past ten 
years. On the other hand, the Board held 
that an increase in labour productivity in 
a single industry should not be reflected 
wholly in wage increases, but, also in price 
decreases. Consequently, one criterion 
adopted by the Board in determining 
whether the steelworkers should be granted 
a wage increase was whether or not the 
productivity of industry generally had 
increased. Comparing 1940-41 with 1949, 
the Board concluded that the rise in steel- 
workers’ real hourly earnings had approxi- 
mated the rise in productivity for the 
economy as a whole. The Board also 
reasoned that profits during recent years 
were not unduly high in comparison with 
those of pre-war years. 

It was also noted that dividends have 
been only a fraction of total profits in 
recent years, large amounts having been 
reinvested by the companies. The Board 
questioned the policy of financing the 
modernization and expansion of plant 
facilities out of profits as opposed to 
financing through long-term debt and 
pointed out that larger amounts of recent 
profits might better have been set aside for 
dividends, for social insurance, and for 
pension plans. 

Judging by the consumers’ price index 
of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, the Board stated that average 
hourly money earnings in the steel industry 
have risen more rapidly in recent years than 
the cost of living. These facts have led 
the Board to conclude that the income 
position of the steelworkers has improved 
over the past decade. 

The Board reasoned with respect to the 
probable effects of a wage increase on the 
economy as a whole, that stability in prices 
and an uninterrupted flow of products are 
desirable goals. The union claimed that a 
wage advance would increase spending 
which had declined during the first quarter 
of 1949. It was, however, indicated that 
the downward trend of spending during the 
first quarter of 1949 had been reversed in 
the second quarter. A wage increase, lead- 
ing to similar increases in other industries 


would, in the opinion of the Board, prob- 
ably result in instability and interrupted 
production flows to the disadvantage of the 
economy. 

The social insurance or welfare plan 
requested by the union included (1) group 
life insurance; (2) paid-up insurance at the 
time of retirement or in the event of 
permanent disability; (3) weekly benefit 
payments for disability owing to accidents 
off the job or for sickness; (4) hospital- 
ization service for workers, and in some 
cases, their wives and dependents; (5) pay- 


ment of surgical expenses for workers, 
and in some instances, their wives and 
dependents. 


The Board based its conclusions, in 
respect to welfare and pension plans, 
largely on the social desirability of reduc- 
ing the hazards of modern industrial life 
for the workers. It was pointed out that 
it is no longer considered equitable that 
insecurities of income should be borne 
entirely by the worker. For this reason, 
it was added, the Government provides 
programs of benefits for old age and for 
unemployment which, in the opinion of the 
Board, are inadequate. The responsibility 
for overcoming this inadequacy rests with 
industry according to the Board. 

Although for the most part these con- 
clusions were based on social considerations, 
it was noted that steelworkers are in an 
inequitable position respecting matters of 
social security relative to workers in other 
industries. Furthermore, in view of the 
substantial profits of the industry in recent 
years, the Board considered the companies 
able to bear the increase in labour costs 
involved. 

The Board, in contradiction to the sub- 
missions of the companies, recommended 
that both welfare and pension benefits be 
financed entirely by the companies. This 
was based largely on the contention that a 
general trend in this direction was in 
evidence. Additional reasons offered in 
favour of non-contributory plans were: 
(1) all employees in a plant would be 
covered, whereas a contributory plan 
allows employees, if they so desire, to 
remain outside the plan; (2) non-contrib- 
utory plans will not result in a reduction in 
take-home pay; (3) costs of such plans can 
be “better integrated into the labour cost 
structure;” (4) more insurance can be 
bought for a given number of dollars by 
the company than by the employee since 
the former can list such payments as 
expenses for income tax purposes. Indi- 
viduals must purchase pensions from their 
net earnings after taxes. 


Negotiations in the United 


Summary States between the Ford 
of proposed Motor Company and the 
Ford United Automobile Workers 


ended at 2 a.m., September 
29, with an agreement pro- 
viding for pensions and social imsurance. 

The plan was subsequently approved by 
a vote of the members of the Ford local 
of the union. 


A digest of the pension plan, issued by 
the company, is as follows:— 


On retirement at age 65 with thirty years 
of service an employee will receive $100 a 
month, including Federal Social Security 
benefits. 

Normal retirement will be at age 65, and 
automatic retirement at age 68 with no in- 
crease in benefits after age 65. A “cushion- 
ing period” will be provided for employees 
now approaching 68 or older. 

Benefits will be integrated with Social 
Security benefits. When Federal Social 
Security benefits are raised, benefits from 
the Ford retirement fund will be reduced 
accordingly. 

Until Social Security benefits are in- 
creased, we estimate that our contributions 
to the fund will be at the rate of 8? cents 
per hour. We are at present contributing 
about 12 cents an hour for social insurance 
purposes. 

The pension plan will become effective 
March 1, 1950, and benefit payments to 
eligible employees will begin on April 1, 1950. 

The pension plan may not be reopened for 
negotiation until March 1, 1955. At no time 
prior to that date will either side be 
required to bargain with respect to the plan, 
and it is agreed that neither party will resort 
to a strike, lockout or other economic force 
or threat of force to change or add to the 
plan. 

Employees with thirty years’ service may 
elect early retirement after 60, with reduced 
benefits, with the consent of the company. 


Employees who do not fulfil the service 
requirements at normal retirement age of 65 
will receive proportionately lower benefits. 
For instance, an employee retiring with 
twenty-five years’ service at 65 would receive 
25/30ths of the $100 monthly benefit, includ- 
ing Social Security. 

Employees may retire for total and 
permanent disability after thirty years’ ser- 
vice at 55 or older with a flat retirement 
benefit of $50 a month. The benefit would 
be adjusted for benefits paid under any 
disability provision which might be added to 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

The company will retain the sole right to 
appoint and contract with a qualified bank 
or trust company as trustee to handle the 
pension fund and the period of funding past 
service will be solely up to the company. 


A company-union committee will be estab- 
lished to pass upon qualifications of employees 
for benefits under the plan. 

Employees who have left the company since 
July 16, 1949, and who would have been 
eligible had the plan been in effect when 
they left, will receive retirement payments 
beginning April 1, 1950. 

Past service will be based upon seniority, 
except seniority credited for military service 
prior to employment by the company. Future 
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pension plan 


service will be determined on the following 
basis: one year for each calendar year in 
which an employee receives pay for 1,800 or 
more hours; 2 of a year for 1,300 to 1,799 
hours; 4 of a year for 750 to 1,299 hours and 
no credit for any year in which an employee 
works less than 750 hours. 


An amendment to the con- 
stitution of the National 
Maritime Union (CIO), 
adopted at its seventh 
biennial convention, held in 
New York in September, 
bars from admission to the 
union all “Communists, Nazis and Fascists.” 
A second proposed amendment, to expel 
present members of such organizations 
already in the union, failed by a narrow 
margin to receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority, the vote being 405 to 215. 


Communists 
barred from 
admission to 
Maritime 
union 


A 22-month strike ot 


Chicago printers against Chicago’s 
printers’ five daily papers. ended in 
strike September when members 
ended of Local 16 of the Inter- 


national Typographical 
Union (AFL) voted approval of an agree- 
ment reached between union and company 
representatives. 

The strike began in November, 1947, 
following the prohibition under the Taft- 
Hartley Act of the “closed shop”, and the 
union’s attempt to retain this kind of 
security €u.G., May, 1948, p. 421). Wage 
issues were also involved in the dispute. 

The new contract provides a wage in- 
crease of $10 a week, plus what the union 
describes as “the maximum security possible 
under the Taft-Hartley law.” The pub- 
lishers recognize Local 16 as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for their composing room 
employees, but experienced non-union 
employees may be hired. The contract 
provides that any clause which was elim- 
inated from the contract solely because of 
the Taft-Hartley Act shall “automatically 
become a part of this agreement, to the 
extent permitted,” if Congress or the 
Supreme Court sets aside the law or any 
part of it. Agreement was also reached on 
a number of other points which had been 
in dispute, 


With the passage through 


Large-scale Congress in July of the 


housing Housing Act of 1949, the 
program United States Government 
for U.S. has pledged itself to under- 


take a large-scale program 

of slum clearance, low-rent public housing, 
and farm home improvement. 

The program is designed to improve the 

American housing standard, to provide 
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further employment and to expand utiliza- 
tion of building materials. Within the next 
12 months, according to the U.S. Monthly 
Labour Review, it is anticipated that work 
will have started on some 50,000 public 
housing units, and that a beginning will 
have been made in the clearing of slum 
areas. 

In regard to slum-clearance projects, the 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to offer assistance to localities in two ways: 
(1) by making repayable loans over the 
next five years, from a_ billion-dollar 
revolving fund to finance the capital cost 
of acquiring, clearing and preparing the 
sites for appropriate re-use; and (2) by 
providing grants, not to exceed a_ half 
bilhon dollars, also over the next five years, 
to share with the local communities (on a 
2-to-1 basis) the difference between the 
costs on the slum-clearance operation and 
the re-use value for which the land is sold 
or leased for re-development. 

The slum-clearance projects are to be 
planned and carried out on a local basis, 
federal assistance being granted only if 
they conform with comprehensive city 
plans for over-all re-development of the 
locality. 

Federal financial aid for slum clearance 
is prohibited unless displaced families are 
temporarily re-located in suitable houses 
and later in permanent homes whether 
within the specified area or outside it. The 
permanent home must not be located in an 
area any less desirable than the oue vacated, 
and the rent must be within the means of 
the families. 

The program of low-rent public housing 
is extended by an amendment to the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. Federal 
assistance may now be granted for the 
construction of 810,000 dwelling places over 
six years. Local public-housing authorities, 
which are agencies of State and. local goy- 
ernments, let contracts to private builders 
for the construction of these buildings. 

The scheme will be financed by private 
investment in bonds sold by the housing 
authorities and by a revolving fund of 13 
billion dollars for Federal loans. 

The principal financial assistance made 
by the Federal Government will be annual 
contributions to local housing authorities. 
This assistance is intended to make up the 
difference between the rents paid by low- 
income families and the operating costs of 
the projects. 

Local contributions to projects, in the 
past one-fifth of Federal contributions, are 
usually in the form of exemptions from real 
or personal property taxes. 

First priority to the new homes will be 
granted to families displaced by slum 


clearance, with second preference going to 
veterans of World Wars I and I. 

Maximum family income limits for admis- 
sion to the houses will be fixed by local 
authorities; limits are currently being set 
by most authorities at $2,200 or less. To 
insure that only families of low imcome 
benefit from the program the Act requires 
that a gap must exist between proposed 
project and existing private rents. 

An examination of incomes of all tenant 
families will be made each year. The 
families are required to move from the area 
if their incomes exceed the limit. 

The farm housing program offers loans for 
owners of farms which are self-sustaining or 
potentially so; and small loans or outright 
evants for operators of farms, not likely to 
be self-sustaining. 


In proclaiming October 2-9 
President as “National Employ the 
Truman urges Physically Handicapped 
hiring of Week” in the United States, 
physically President Truman urged 
handicapped members of his “Committee 

to Aid the Physically 
Handicapped” to devote another year to 
this cause. The President said that the 
Government was putting forth great efforts 
both to restore the physically handicapped 
to the point where they can be self- 
supporting, and to prevent the occurrence 
of physical handicaps. 

Since before 1943, rehabilitation cases 
have jumped from about 9,000 a year to 
more than 60,000 during the past fiscal year, 
the President stated. He estimated that 
for every Federal dollar spent on rehabili- 
tation ten dollars was returned in income 
taxes and that it costs about the same for 
an average rehabilitation as it does to 
maintain a person in dependency. 


On the principle that “the 
business has to prosper for 
its members to benefit,” a 


Retail union 


sponsors 

advertising union representing 2,400 
campaign employees in a New York 
for store City department store 


recently decided to sponsor 
an advertising campaign to urge more 
people to buy at the store, according to 
the New York Tvmes. 

The union, a local of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL, in the 
course of its campaign planned to place 
newspaper advertisements, sponsor an essay 
contest and mail 10,000 letters. Merchan- 
dise prizes valued at $300 were to be 
awarded in the contest which centred 
around methods of promoting good labour- 
management relations. 


According to the president of the local 
the project originated with the union mem- 
bers and was being carried out without any 
financial assistance from the store. 

“Our members have always recognized 
that the only way to keep their jobs safe 
and their economic conditions high has 
been to co-operate with the management” 
in making the store “the best place in the 
city in which to shop,” the local president 
stated. He considered that the drive would 
be excellent insurance for increased wages 
and welfare benefits when the management 
and union next entered into negotiations. 


A study of labour- 


Case study management relations at 


of good the American Lead Pencil 
labour- Co., of Hoboken, NWJ., 
management appears in narrative form in 
relations the September issue — of 


Fortune magazine. 
Operations of the American Lead Pencil 
Co. cover a wide industrial range, from 
the making of its own production machinery 
to turning out more than 200 grades of 


black and coloured pencil leads. “Slowly 
and arduously,’ the company’s manage- 


ment and workers have built up a relation- 
ship described by Fortune as “approaching 
minimum friction.” After twelve years of 
“yainful” trial and error, labour and 
management of the American Lead Pencil 
Co. have improved their industrial rela- 
tions in five important respects :— 


(1) The basic foundation for good rela- 
tions has been laid. By acts of manage- 
ment, the union has been convinced that 
management wants to work with it; and 
by acts of the union, management is 
confident the union will reciprocate; 

(2) Both sides freely accept the prin- 
ciple of compromise. Neither insists on 
the letter of the contract law; 

(3) Both sides recognize the necessity 
of keeping the company profitable. They 
know the bargaining limits because man- 
agement has been willing to disclose its 
profit position to the union during 
negotiations; 

(4) Communication between manage- 
ment and the union is continuous, informal, 
and realistic. Every day the union 
president or shop steward talks with the 
representative of top management, who has 
authority to make nearly all decisions on 
the spot. There are weekly meetings 
between management and union on pro- 
duction schedules and plans: 

(5) Grievances are settled fast, usually 
within twenty-four hours, practically 
always within a week. 


The concrete benefits that both sides have 
eained from their improved relationship 
cannot be accurately measured, it 1s 
pointed out. Wages have almost doubled, 
average hourly earnings are among the 
highest in the pencil industry, and produc- 
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tion per man-hour has risen by nearly 30 
per cent since 1940, but other factors 
account in part for these gains. The 
greatest benefits from the improved rela- 
tions are intangible, it 1s observed. “For 
the worker, they include greater security in 
the job, a sense of being treated fairly, 
confidence in the way wage rates are set. 
For management, real benefits include the 
absence of strikes, less time lost over 
grievances, co-operation from the union 
when lay-offs are necessary. And above such 
gains, there appears to be a much clearer 
basic understanding between management 
and the union as to their mutual aim.” 

This record of labour-management rela- 
tions contains no formula or system that 
can be universally applied, it is stated, “but 
it reveals the basic nature of an educa- 
tional process that can be_ profitably 
followed by any company.” 

(The Lasour GAzETTE in its June issue 
summarized a series of studies of good 
labour-management relations in specific 
establishments, conducted by the National 
Planning Association, of Washington, D.C.) 


The U.S. National Labour 


Union and Relations Board made its 


employer first ruling in August under 
must pay section 10 (c) of the Taft- 
employee’s Hartley Act which holds a 


well as an 
liable for back 
of discrimination 


union, as 
employer, 
pay in certain § cases 
against employees. 

By the Board’s order, it was laid down 
that only the total amount of wages 
actually lost might be collected. According 
to the New York Times report of the deci- 
sion “If either the union or employer is 
unable to make the payment, the entire 
amount would be collected from the party 
able to pay.” 

Previously under the Wagner Act, now 
superseded by the Taft-Hartley law, only 
employers were liable to back pay. 

In its decision, the Board ordered a New 
York truck operator and a local of the 
Teamsters Union, AFL, “jointly and sever- 
ally” to reimburse a truck driver for the 
loss of wages he suffered after being laid 
off for failure to pay three months’ back 
dues and three months’ dues in advance. 

Shortly before the lay-off the union had 
called a strike of the operator’s other two 
drivers. The “avowed purpose” of the 
strike was to force the employer to lay off 
the truck driver for lagging behind in his 
dues. 

The Board maintained that the lay-off 
was illegal under the Act. While finding 
both the employer and union guilty of 
discrimination and ordering that back wages 


back wages 
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be paid, the Board did not, however, 
attempt to apportion the amount that each 
owed. 

Section 10 (c) provides that “where an 
order directs reinstatement of an employee 
back pay may be required of the employer 
or labour organization, as the case may be, 
responsible for the discrimination suffered 
by aiinae4 


Apprenticeship accounted 
for about nine per cent of 
the increase in the American 
skilled labour force between 
1940 and 1948, according to 
an article on this subject 
in the US. Monthly Labour Review of 
August. The article reports that while the 
skilled labour force increased from 5:9 to 
8-2 millions during the eight-year period, 
about 200,000 apprentices entered the 
skilled ranks. 

It is apparent, the article maintains, that 
“although well under way, the job of 
convincing industry to train craftsmen 
through apprenticeship has still a long way 
to go.” Of all apprentices employed at 
present about 70 per cent are registered. 
If it were possible to prepare all craftsmen 
for skilled positions through apprenticeship, 
a total of 130,000 apprentices for every 
million skilled workers should be in train- 
ing at all times, the article states. 

By December, 1948, nearly 150,000 estab- 
lishments employing 233,000 apprentices 
were subscribing to 46,000 standards regis- 
tered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

As a general rule, “apprenticeship 1s more 
intensely developed in the larger industrial 
areas,’ according to the article. The 
highest percentage of apprentice registra- 
tion is in the building trades. The Bureau 
has estimated that in these trades one- 
fourth as many apprentices as are needed 
to replace other craftsmen are registered; 
in the metal-working trades, one-sixth; and 
in printing occupations, one-fourth. 

Although systematic apprenticeship train- 
ing is considered to be the most satisfactory 
guarantee of quality of workmanship, it is 
“in fact small in terms of quantity.” Two 
larger sourees for replacement are self- 
trained workers, and unqualified workers 
who through force of circumstances are 
employed and paid as skilled craftsmen. 


Progress of 
systematic 
apprentice- 


ship in U.S. 


“Length of time at work 


California prior to an accident may 
industrial be a significant factor to 
injury be considered in accident 
survey prevention programs,” 


according to a survey of 
industrial accidents in California summar- 
ized in the August issue of the U.S. Monthly 


Labour Review. The survey covered the 
period from July to August, 1948. 

This conclusion was based on findings 
that more workers suffered disabling in- 
juries between 10 and 11 o'clock in the 
morning and between 8 and 4 in the after- 
noon than at any other hours during the 
day. Throughout the morning accident 
frequency rose steadily to the 10-11 high, 
dropping slightly from 11 to noon. After 
a sharp lunch-hour decline, the number of 
disabling injuries rose steadily to the after- 
noon peak between 3 and 4. 

It was noted in almost every industry 
that the pattern of regular daily accidents 
appeared to be quite similar. 

The accident peak between 10 and 11 a.m. 
occurred in such activities as agriculture, 
mining, construction, manufacturing, utili- 
ties, trade and services. In fruit and 
vegetable canning, textiles and apparel and 
iron and steel products manufacturing, the 
morning accident record was _ highest 
between 11 and 12. For domestic servants 
in private households the number of acci- 
dents was the same from 10 to 11 a.m. and 
from 11 to 12 noon. 

Typical of many of the individual indus- 
tries is the afternoon peak from 8 to 4. 
However in crude petroleum production, 
canning of fruits and vegetables and other 
industries, a peak between 2 and 3 p.m. 
was reported. The afternoon accident high 
for domestic service is between 4 and: 5. 

With regard to night accidents, the survey 
disclosed that the “comparatively small 
numbers of accidents for the hours between 
6 at night and 6 in the morning are asso- 
ciated with the low rate of employment at 
night.” 


Social or religious causes 
Absenteeism account for the highest 
in Madras rate of absenteeism in 
Province, Madras’ Province, India, 
India followed by “leave other 


than holidays” and sickness 
in descending order of importance, accord- 
ing to an article in the monthly Labour 
Law Journal of the Madras Government. 
“Although several decades have elapsed 
since the Industrial Revolution began in 
India, and a distinct industrial class of 
proletariat has arisen in the big cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore and Ahmeda- 
bad, the ties that bind that class to their 
original rural homes have not yet com- 
pletely snapped,” the article states. “Many 
of them still have a permanent stake in 
land. They go back to their villages, especi- 
ally during the harvest, attend to their own 
crops or help their relations in the field, 
gather the crops to granaries and help them- 
selves to an extra few rupees by finding 
employment in agriculture. Even where 


they do not have all these things to do, 
they are happy to get back to their villages 
to take part in the harvest rejoicings with 
their kinsmen.” 

The desire to celebrate the numerous 
religious festivals and to join kinsmen in 
social functions, especially marriages, has 
“the compelling force of unwritten social 
law.” On such occasions, workers “take a 
day or two off, and wend their way to 
villages to share in the joys of the festivities 
with their kith and kin.” 

The incidence of the various types of 
absenteeism varies from industry to indus- 
try and from month to month, according 
to the article. 

Sickness caused 20:7 per cent of the total 
absenteeism in the year 1948, while social 
or religious causes resulted in 24°4 per cent 
of the total, and leave other than holidays 
23:8 per cent. 

The analyst has attempted to correlate 
the statistics on absenteeism with other 
factors which might help to explain the 
variations. Absenteeism is highest from 
January to April, the season when harvest- 
ing of most crops requires extra workers, 
and when most important religious and 
marriage festivals take place. 

Other things being equal, absenteeism 
is highest in the industries where wages are 
highest (engineering and cotton textiles) 
and lowest where wages are lowest (jute), 
from which the writer draws the conclu- 
sion that, in the existing Indian conditions, 
“apparently higher wages do not go to 
build up a consistently higher standard of 
living which the worker wants to maintain 
at any cost. Incentive for work appears 
to come from force of necessity and pres- 
sure of lower wages.” 

The article notes that absenteeism in- 
creased steadily in Madras during the war 
years, and is still growing except in the 
cotton textiles industry. In engineering, 
absenteeism was 2:9 per cent in 1939, 6-9 
per cent in 1943, and 12-8 per cent in 1949. 
It is stated, however, that (a) industrial 
absenteeism in Madras is much smaller 
(7-4 per cent) than in the tea, coffee and 
rubber plantations of South India (about 
28:4 per cent) where more women and 
children are employed, and (6b) industrial 
absenteeism in Madras is lower than the 
rough average of industrial absenteeism for 
all India (10 per cent). 


In recent months agree- 
Reciprocity ments on reciprocity with 
in social respect to social security 
security benefits, for nationals who 
transfer their residence, 


have been concluded between Australia and 
New Zealand, between Italy and Switzer-. 
land and between Great Britain and 
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Ireland. The Austraha-New Zealand agree- 
ment replaces a 1943 agreement, and covers 
old age pensions, invalidity pensions in- 
cluding wives’ and childrens’ allowances, 
widows’ pensions, child endowment and 
family benefits, unemployment allowances 
and sickness benefits. The Italy-Switzer- 


land agreement includes provisions to 
transfer old age benefits and survivors’ 
imsurance. The Britain-Ireland agreement 


refers to sickness and maternity benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and certain bene- 
fits for seafarers. The agreements provide 
for transfer of the necessary funds between 
the countries concerned, and supervision of 
the carrying out of the agreements by 
officials of these countries. 


Addressing the United 
Training Nations Scientific Confer- 
of labour ence on the Conservation 
in under- and, Utilization of Resources 
developed on September 2, Mr. V. C. 
countries Phelan, Durector, Canada 


Branch nse rina eiom-au 
Labour Office, discussed the problem of 
recruiting and training labour in under- 
developed countries. 

Declaring that there is no over-all labour 
shortage in the world, Mr. Phelan indi- 
eated that there was, however, difficulty in 
many areas in producing skilled workers in 
the numbers immediately needed. 

“As time permits,” he said, “longer 
processes of training will have their effect. 
Eventually vocational school graduates may 
be entered as apprentices, and after appren- 
ticeship they will take their place in their 
respective national industrial life. 

“But this is a long view proposition, and 
iot one that can be counted upon for quick 
results. Measures calculated to produce an 
abundance of skilled workers for five or six 
years hence will not aid immediate develop- 
ments. There is no world source from 
which skilled workers in sufficient numbers 
can be drawn. Therefore, skills must be 
developed ‘on the spot’ by expedients, by 
spreading out workers already skilled over 
as large an area of industry as possible, 
and by ‘fractionalizing’ skilled tasks so that 
specialists may be trained quickly to take 
over various portions of the job.” 

Mr. Phelan stressed the desirability of 
consultation with workers’ and employers’ 
organizations in working out training 
programs, and of securing popular interest 
and support through extensive publicity. 
“Even in older and long established indus- 
trial economies this is found necessary,” 
he continued. “To allay prejudice and 
defeat false rumour educational publicity 
will be found even more necessary and 
helpful in those countries not yet fully 
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acquainted with the full implications of 
a new industrial era.” 

“The ILO is,” he said, “prepared to give 
very active assistance in these matters to 
its Member States who seek its help. 
Already some field missions to do this very 
job have been located by the ILO in 
various parts of the world. In one form 
or another ILO will make available to 
Member States the full value of its experi- 
ence and study in these matters, and it 
goes without saying ILO will act in closest 
co-operation with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in regard to the 
whole program of resource development.” 


More than 600,000 displaced 


IRO persons and refugees have 
resetiles been re-established by the 
more than International Refugee 
600,000 Organization and voluntary 
refugees agencies associated with it 


since the beginning of its 
operations two years ago, according to an 
IRO press release in August. 

By June, 1949, a total of 538,035 refugees 
had been resettled and 64,890 had been 
repatriated. Of the 31,748 who were 
resettled during the month of June, the 
highest number (13,152) went to the United 
States. This figure is the highest ever 
reached for one month under the US. 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

The second largest number moved to one 
country during June was 7,784 to Australia, 
and the third largest, 4,511, to Israel. 
Israel, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada and Australia, in that order, 
remained the top five immigrant-receiving 
countries of the world. 

Of those resettled during June, 18,606 left 
from the U.S. Zone of Germany, 6,614 from 
the British Zone of Germany, 4,773 from 
Austria, 648 from the French Zone of 
Germany, and 602 from Italy. 

The number of admissions to “care and 
maintenance” in June was smaller than in 
any previous month. This figure (7,315) 
included births as well as “hardship” cases. 
The number of refugees receiving IRO care 
and maintenance declined from a_ peak 
figure of 710,626 in September, 1947, to 
418,271 at the end of the second year of 
operations on June 30, 1949. 

In addition to this care and maintenance 
group, IRO was providing legal or political 
protection, resettlement or repatriation 
services to 274250 other refugees. The 
total of this group has grown from 119,290 
in July, 1948, to 274.250 in June, 1949. 

A total of 471 refugees were repatriated 
durmg June, the majority returning to 
Poland and Yugoslavia, the press release 
indicated, 


“ 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


In a statement issued in October, on the 
eve of the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the International Labour Organization, 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, paid tribute to the ILO as a force 
working for peace through social justice. 

International organizations established for 
the best of purposes, had fallen victim to 
changing world conditions, said the Muin- 
ister, but the ILO had continued to work 
and increase its usefulness through the 
world depression and World War Il. On 
such a solid basis had the Organization been 
set up that it was the only part of the 
League of Nations which had survived 
intact to take its place as a_ specialized 
agency of the United Nations. 

Mr. Mitchell said that Canada could take 
pride in the fact that it had been a member 
of the ILO since its inception and, because 
of its industrial importance, held one of the 
eight permanent seats on the Governing 
Body of the Organization. During the last 
war, Canada had played host to the working 
centre of the ILO and recently Canada’s 


importance in labour matters had been 
recognized by the establishment in this 


country of a permanent ILO Branch Office. 

The founding of the ILO is usually 
dated from October 29, 1919, when its first 
General Conference opened at Washington, 
(BHO: 

In the 30 vears since the Washington 
session, the General Conference has met 32 
times. The Conferences have drawn up 98 
International Labour Conventions and 90 
Reeommendations setting forth imterna- 
tional minimum standards for working and 
living conditions. Fifty-six of the Interna- 
tional Conventions have entered into force, 
and 1,030 individual ratifications of the 
Conventions have been deposited by mem- 
ber Governments. 

In 1946, the ILO became a specialized 
agency of the United Nations after the UN 
General Assembly and the ILO General 
Conference had approved an agreement 
defining the relationship between the two 
organizations. 

In that year, also, the ILO added to its 
basic Constitution the Declaration of Phila- 


delphia which redefined, in the lght of a 
quarter-century of experience, the aims and 
purposes of the organization. The Declara- 
tion reaffirmed the basic ILO principle that 
lasting peace can be established only if it 
is based on social justice, and it reiterated 
these convictions: that labour is not a 
commodity, that freedom of expression and 
of association are essential to sustained 
progress, that poverty anywhere constitutes 
a danger to prosperity everywhere, and that 
the war against want must be carried on 
within each nation and through concerted 
international effort. 

Recently, the ILO has placed imcreasing 
emphasis on direct assistance to Govern- 
ments and regions in the solution of social 
problems. For example, the ILO has 
worked on the operational level in the fields 
of employment service organizations, voca- 
tional and technical training, and migration. 
A number of missions have been sent to 
assist member Governments in setting up 
social security programs and labour statistics 
systems. 

Plans have been drawn up in the past 
few months for ILO participation in the 
program of technical assistance for economic 
development that is now being prepared by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The ILO, with its headquarters at Geneva, 
is headed by Director-General David A. 
Morse. The Organization has 60 members. 

This autumn the Geneva headquarters 
have been occupied by a long series of 
meetings and conferences that will extend 
into mid-December. These gatherings have 
dealt or will deal with problems relating to 
agricultural labour, safety in coal mines, the 
co-operative movement, labour statistics, 
non-manual workers, workers’ recreation, 
boatmen on the Rhine, social security, the 
metal trades, and the iron and _ steel 
industry. 

Other meetings sponsored by the ILO 
have been held at Singapore and Rome, and 
plans have been prepared for a session of 
the Governing Body at Mysore, India, in 
January, and an Asian Regional Conference 
at Muwara Eliya, Ceylon, later that month. 
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CANADA’S LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
HOLD THEIR ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


Both of Canada’s major labour Congresses took deter- 
mined action against Communism in their annual Con- 
ventions held this fall, achieving this purpose by a 
series of resolutions which were overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the hundreds of delegates in attendance. 


The two Congresses also adopted resolutions which 
were basically similar on such subjects as housing, cost 
of living, social security, international affairs, and racial 
discrimination. The chief distinction in their decisions 
concerning labour relations legislation was that the 
CCL sought an extension of federal jurisdiction so as 
to achieve a national labour code, whereas the TLC 
confined its requests to modifications of existing federal 
and provincial legislation. 


The CCL renewed its policy of political support of the 
CCF party; and also expressed its continued interest in 
labour education and research. The TLC adhered to its 
traditional policy of political non-partisanship. 


A tendency towards political action was noticeable jor 
the first time at the Convention of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, which decided to 
establish a “civic action committee” to press for favour- 
able labour legislation, and to educate its members on 
civic matters. The CCCL also renewed its opposition 
to Communism, while stressing the need for correcting 
the social injustices on which Communism feeds. 


“There will be no Taft-Hartley Act in Canada, as long as I am Minister 
of Labour.” —Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, addressing the Calgary 
Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Shown left 
with Mr. Mitchell is Congress President Percy R. Bengough. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


With a record delegate representation, 
the 64th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, held at Calgary, 
September 15-23, was notable for its forth- 
right decisions to rid itself of any Com- 
munist influence not only in its internal 
direction, but also in impressively repud- 
iating Communist-inspired resolutions 
impinging on national affairs. 

In contrast with the Victoria convention 
of the previous year there was no confusion 
or doubt as to what was the major issue 
to be settled. The delegates, with the 
exception of a vociferous minority, seemed 
to sense exactly what was expected of them 
and acted accordingly. 

The precision and unanimity with which 
the delegates achieved their objectives in 
this respect made it appear as if the locals 
and other affihated bodies had already made 
their decisions. and the action of the con- 
vention was only the last formality in the 
process of ejection. In comparison, the 
Communists and the Communist fringe 
lacked leadership, were disorganized and 
out-manoeuvred. 

The four decisions, which routed the 
Communists and their camp followers were 
those which :— 


(1) Expelled the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union; 
(2) Rejected a series of propaganda- 


inspired resolutions (under the head- 
ing of “Foreign Trade”) derogatory of 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact 
and Canada’s conduct in international 
relations; 

(3) Called for the expulsion of known 
Communists from trade union oftices 
and ranks and Convention committees: 

(4) Required, by constitutional amend- 
ment, an oath of loyality to the Crown, 
on the part of nominated Congress 
officers, avowing dissociation “with 
any philosophy inimical or subversive 
to the fundamental principles and in- 
stitutions of the democratic form of 
the Government of Canada.” 


One of the major decisions of the Con- 
vention was its instruction to its executive 
to co-operate with the American Federation 
of Labour and the British Trades Union 
Congress in the formation of a free inter- 
national trade union centre based on the 
ideals of freedom and democracy and 
“opposed to all forms of totalitarian 
ideology whether of the Communist or 
Fascist kind.” 

This was a blow directed against the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions which, the resolution declared, 
has “now forsaken all genuine trade union 
functions and has become solely an instru- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its satellites.” 
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One of the features of the Convention 
was the almost complete revision of the 
Constitution. For some time the Congress 
executive had been considering stream- 
lining of the Constitution in order to meet 
modern trends and policies. Accordingly 
the Committee on Constitution and Law 
brought in a series of amendments in a 
revamped Constitution. 

One of the major changes was to reduce 
drastically the delegate representation at 
conventions. For some time past, with the 
rapid expansion in membership, it was con- 
sidered that conventions were becoming 
unwieldy. This, together with the problem 
of accommodation, was narrowing the loca- 
tion of conventions to a strictly limited 
number of centres in Canada capable of 
having adequate accommodation for the 
varied requirements of such a large delegate 
body. Consequently, the adopted recom- 
mendation of the Committee.has cut down 
the delegate representation on a graduated 
scale, details of which will appear later in 
this report. 

Another important amendment, adopted 
early in the Convention, was that which 
requires the approval of 10 per cent of 
the delegates in any demand from the floor 
for a roll-call vote. Formerly any 25 dele- 
gates could demand such a procedure. 

The Convention agenda contained approx- 
imately 275 resolutions which constituted a 
revealing cross-section of the interest and 
scope of the Trades and Labour Congress 
in dealing with social and economic prob- 
lems. Among the prominent matters that 
received attention from the Convention 
were those concerning: Cost of Living and 
Price Control: Housing; Pensions; Labour 
Code; Racial Discrimination; Immigration ; 
Health and Safety; Conditions of Employ- 
ment; Income Tax; Social Security; Unem- 
ployment and Unemployment Insurance. 


Opening Proceedings 


The formal opening was presided over by 
President A. E. Brunton, of the Calgary 
Trades and Labour Council. Following his 
address, the delegates were welcomed by 
His Worship Mayor J. C. Watson of 
Calgary; President H. G. Turner, of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour; Hon. Dr. 
J. LL. Robinson, Minister of the Department 
of Industries and Labour, of Alberta; and 
President J. G. Stimpfle, of the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta. 

In his opening address, President Perey 
R. Bengough, C.B.E., congratulated Calgary 
on its progress, and pointed to the rapid 


growth in Calgary trade union membership 
since the convention last met there in 1941, 
and to the equally strong position of the 
Congress with its affiliated membership of 
450,000—“‘a truly great voluntary organiza- 
tion of unions that are not combined for 
aggression but to work in co-operation in 
developing a great country of which we are 
proud to be citizens and to bring a fuller 
and happier life not only to our own mem- 
bership but to all Canadians.” 


President Bengough had a _— special 
welcome to “the new affiliation to our 


Congress, the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour.” 

Speaking of a trying year the president 
declared :— 

“Differences which have arisen within this 
Congress have been both properly and 
improperly featured in the public press. 
Some of the more anti-union publications 
have been quite lavish with their 
prophecies and advice. However, the fact 
that we can have differences is a sure sign 
that we have democracy; and that our differ- 
ences can be harmonized with a re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations without resorting 
to murder is proof that we are citizens of 
a country outside of the Iron Curtain.” 

A record attendance was further indicated 
in the report of the Credential Committee 
which showed that 881 accredited delegates 
had been seated. This total included two 
Fraternal Delegates, 56 International and 
National Union delegates, 1438 delegates 
representing Federations of Labour, Divi- 
sions of Railroad and Commercial Teleg- 


raphers, Provincial Organizations and 
Trades and Labour Councils, and 680 


delegates representing local unions. 

Among the platform guests at the opening 
session was Mr. Fred White, Regional 
Superintendent, National Employment Ser- 
vice, Winnipeg, and former member of the 
Alberta Legislature and Calgary Alderman. 
Mr. White, who extended greetings on 
behalf of the Federal Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, who was unable 
to be present until later in the Convention 
owing to Parliamentary duties, gave a brief 
review of thé activities of the Department 
of Labour, and the National Employment 
Service. 

Also addressing the Convention at one of 
its early sessions was Mr. Paul Graham, 
of the Industrial Relations Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour. Mr. Graham, whos 
work is in the promotion of Labour- 
Management Production Committees under 
the auspices of the Department, outlined 
the development in this special field. 


Then followed an address by Mr. I. 
Fineberg, Vice-President of the Interna- 


tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, who 
spoke of the labour movement in Israel. 


British and American Messages 


Early in the proceedings the delegates 
listened with keen interest to addresses from 
Mr. Joseph Hall, of the National Union of 
Mine Workers and fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Congress, and 
from Mr. H. A. Bradley, President of the 
Chemical Workers International Union and 
fraternal delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labour. 

The former, speaking as the news of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling was being 
flashed across the world, declared his faith 
in the character of the British people. 

He described as “fantastic and infamous 
untruths” rumours that Britain was in a 
state of collapse and that the Labour Gov- 
ernment had stifled all initiative with a 
mass of doctrinaire legislation and that the 
people had lost the capacity or desire to 
work. 

Marshalling the staggering toll of the war 
years on the British people he declared: 
“T would ask you to carefully weigh all 
these factors before you dare to officiate in 
judgement upon them.” 

Mr. Bradley dealt principally with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He said it was “con- 
ceived and paid for by the National 
Association of Manufacturers” and that it 
had “put the trade union movement in the 
position of second class citizens—back under 
the dominance of the Yellow Dog Contract, 
and the dominance of injunctions.” Con- 
tinuing his denunciation of this legislation 
the speaker declared: “I am telling you this 
beeause they have already tried to emulate 
that Act in your Dominion, particularly in 
the province of Quebec.” 

He scorned the assertion that the Act 
was supposed to drive the Communists out 
of the United States thus: “Some of our 
statesmen have remarked publicly that at 
has already driven the Communists into 
Canada. Isn’t that wonderful for us and 
too bad for you! 

“T say it gives the Communists in the 
United States legal recognition for the first 
time. It says that a labour union cannot 
secure the discharge of a person from a job 
except for the non-payment of his dues, if 
he works under a union or a closed shop 
contract. What does that mean? It means 
that we cannot operate as we used to. 
When we get one of those birds out in a 
plant, we can’t go and kick him out and 
let him go his way. He’s got the protec- 
tion of law. He has the protection of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We don’t like it.” 
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Attacking the “totalitarian ambitions that 
are rampant in the world today” he warned 
of the “price of blindness.” 


While in Montreal he had heard that the 
Convention was going to throw out some 
unions, among them “the Chemical Workers’ 
Communist-run International” (the union 
of which he is president). At first he 
resented the slur and thought “how terrible 
and stupid it is that a half a dozen people 
would be able to brand ten thousand good 
Canadian citizens. 


“T want you to know that of the ten 
thousand chemical workers in Canada 9,990 
of them are the finest loyal citizens that 
your country can claim. The other ten we 
will take care of ourselves. We will take 
care of them good. We don’t even ask your 
assistance. We feel capable of doing that 
job, and I am quite sure that all other 
Internationals, if you can make them under- 
stand the problems that prevail here, will 
not impose upon you either their presence 
or their deeds, but they will do everything 
they can to make it possible for you to 
take care of your own affairs in the way 
that is best over here.” 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission followed in an address on 
the administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the National Employ- 
ment Service. 


Address of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
Minister of Labour 


Introduced by President Bengough as “a 


member of an affiliated organization and a 
good friend of the Congress,’ the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
addressed the delegates at one of the morn- 
ing sessions. Expressing his appreciation of 
the warmth of the reception given him, the 
Minister regarded the opportunity for meet- 
ing old trade union friends as one of the 
“oreatest satisfactions” he found in these 
annual conventions. In reminiscent mood, 
he recalled a few of those longstanding 
friendships. There was John Noble, whom 
he was pleased to meet again at this con- 
vention and who had collected his initia- 
tion fee when he became a member of a 
Canadian union at Hamilton, where he 
attended his first TLC convention 30 years 
ago. And there was his “good friend, Hall,” 
the fraternal delegate from the British TUC. 
“Let me say to my fellow delegates,” he 
continued, “that as long as I have breath in 
my body, I will remain a member of an 
international trade union.” 


Mr. Mitchell declared that the British 
Trades Union Congress—“the cradle of 
modern trade unionism’”—and the American 
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Federation of Labour—‘the most powerful, 
numerically, of any free trade union move- 
ment in the world today’—are “the great 
bastions of freedom, as we in this Conven- 
tion understand freedom.” He believed that 
these two old labour organizations, together 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, “are more keenly alive to the 
threat to our institutions than possibly any 
other organization in the free nations,” and 
he “hoped that he would not live to see the 
day when the ties between these great 
Congresses are broken.” 

The Minister expressed the opinion that 
“a great deal is done for international 
harmony by the exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates by this Congress, the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour.” “If bankers, industrialists 
and service clubs have their international 
organizations (and he had no objection to 
that), it is good international policy for the 
trade unions of the world to organize in the 
same manner,” he asserted. 


Newfoundland Unions 
Recognized 


Mr. Mitchell extended his congratulations 
to the trade unionists of Newfoundland who 
were now members of TLC and whose 
delegates were attending the convention. 
“T am sure you will all join with me in that 
happy welcome to our good friends from 
the tenth province of the Dominion,” he 
said. He pointed out that he “had the great 
pleasure on September 19 of announcing in 
the House of Commons the application of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to the new province” and 
hoped that the provincial government of 
Newfoundland would follow the example of 
the other provinces “in the establishment 
of good industrial relations based on 
freedom and common sense, integrity and 
the rule of law.” 


No Taft-Hartley Act 


The Minister was applauded when he 
asserted that as long as he was Minister 
of Labour “there will be no Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Dominion of Canada.” He 
recalled that when the TLC met in con- 
vention in Calgary in 1941 there were only 
467,000 trade unionists in Canada. “Today 
there are just about a million, which gives 
some indication of the power and growth of 
the movement when sensible legislation is 
enacted,” he said. 

Mr. Mitchell commended Canada’s social 
legislation, notably that providing for 
family allowances, old age pensions, govern- 
ment assistance to hospitals and unemploy- 
ment insurance. With the exception of 


family allowances, this legislation had been 
inspired by the TLC, he said. He pointed 
out that as a result of persistent demands 
by the TLC, fee-charging employment 
agencies had been abolished in Canada and 
a free National Employment Service estab- 
lished. During the war this Service had 
functioned as the National Selective Service 
which had been given power to assign 
workers to specific jobs. But with the end 
of hostilities Selective Service had been sent 
“down the drain”, he said, and last year the 
National Employment Service had placed 
some 750,000 workers in the employment of 
their choice. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


Just two days before the Minister 
addressed the convention, it had gone on 
record as supporting improved conditions 
for prevailing rate employees. Mr. Mitchell 
reviewed certain steps that had been taken 
to improve conditions for the 20,000 prevail- 
ing rate employees of such Government 
agencies as the National Harbours Board 
and the National Research Council. Those 
affected are labourers and skilled tradesmen 
who do not come under the Civil Service 
Act. Based on recommendations made by the 
TLC and other labour bodies to a special 
committee of the Treasury Board the new 
conditions (effective October 1, 1949) briefly 
outlined by the Minister include: two 
weeks’ holiday with pay after two years’ 
service, with one week after the first six 
months; nine statutory holidays with pay 
per year with two additional statutory 
holidays at the option of the Minister of 
the Department concerned; time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 48 hours. 


On the question of sick leave, Mr. 
Mitchell announced that the Government 
had decided to follow the general practice 
of private employers in not providing such 
leave with pay for hourly paid employees, 
but instead will consider the introduction 
or extension of group medical insurance 
plans. Sickness leave credits already earned 
by prevailing rate employees may be carried 
forward, to be utilized by them under 
appropriate safeguards. 


Production in Relation to 
the Standard of Living 


Mr. Mitchell declared that “in the last 
20 years, from 1929 to 1949, the output 
per worker in Canada has risen by an 
average of two per cent per year.” This, 
he said was attributable to “greater efficiency 
on the part of the workers, greater mechani- 
zation, production of new commodities and 
the increase in the output of parts for 
various articles formerly imported from 
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other countries.” During the past ten years 
the standard of living in Canada had risen 
by 50 per cent. The workers’ share in the 
national income is three times greater now 
than it was in 1939, he stated. 

Concluding his address, the Minister 
declared that he felt sure the powerful trade 
unions that we have in free countries and 
the example set by this Congress during the 
convention will be a greater factor in 
upholding true freedom in every corner of 
the Dominion and throughout the world. 

In conclusion the Minister emphasized 
the gravity of the world situation and 
observed :— 

“We live in a world where chaos rules in 
many lands and we have all to realize the 
grave responsibilities of the present time.” 
Speaking particularly of the trade unions 
and the employers’ organizations, he added: 
“T don’t need to tell you that it is axiomatic 
that with strength comes greater responsi- 
bility in our national life. 

“T think that the Dominion of Canada 
is an example to the rest of the world. In 
the short space of four hundred years we 
have created a judiciary, we spanned the 
continent with steel and communications, 
we've built up an educational system that 
compares favourably with that of any other 
nation in the world, and more important, 
still, we’ve pushed back the Arctic Circle 
and grew things that were never grown there 
before by man. 

“T feel sure that this great Convention of 
international trade unionists will maintain 
that spirit that has made this nation what 
it is. Basically, French and British, we have 
taken into our family all the finest blood 
streams of the world. The genius of states- 
manship, is the unity of a nation, the weld- 
ing together of men and women of different 
races, always having in mind the paramount 
principle of the right to worship the Creator 
in your own way, to speak your own 
language, and to enjoy the culture of your 
native race. 

“T feel sure with the powerful trade 
unions that we have in free countries and 
the example set by this Congress since it 
began its sessions that this nation, at this 
moment, will uphold the banner of free 
trade unionism, freedom in its truest sense 
in every corner of the Dominion.” 

The Minister was accorded a standing 
ovation as he finished his address. 


Expulsion of Seamen 


The case of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and its suspension by the Executive 
of the Congress came before the Convention 
via the report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports. 
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After traversing the checkered course of 
the Seamen’s Union since the previous 
Convention and the events leading up to its 
suspension, the Committee found that the 
Executive “did do everything in its power 
to render all reasonable assistance to the 
Seamen’s Union” and “noted with regret 
that the Seamen’s Union in turn failed in 
many respects to recognize and accept its 
responsibilities to the Congress and various 
afflhated unions.” 

It pointed out that an endorsation of the 
Congress in a particular situation is not 
necessarily a mandate of endorsation of 
future actions, especially when such are 
“contrary to the policies of the Congress.” 

The Committee felt that a situation 
“wherein fourteen affihated international 
unions had taken the stand that they would 
not continue in affiliation as long as the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union remained afhl- 
ated with the Congress constituted a crisis 
which could not be ignored if the Executive 
Council were to be considered as giving wise 
leadership to the Congress.” Accordingly 
the Committee recommended: (1) that the 
action of the Executive Council in suspend- 
ing the Canadian Seaman’s Union be con- 
curred in; (2) that the suspension be made 
permanent and that the question be deter- 
mined by a roll-call vote of the delegates. 


Debate on Seamen 


The Convention then went into action 
on part one of the recommendation. 

Delegate J. Quinn, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, Port Arthur, pointed out that “we 
went on record at Victoria to support the 
Seamen,” and charged that “outside influ- 
ences” had intervened and that the ques- 
tion of autonomy was the central issue, 

Another effort was made by Delegate 
N. Mattison-Kelly, Beverage Dispensers, 
Toronto, to connect the suspension of the 
Seamen with pressure from the American 
Federation of Labour. 

“We are dealing with the question of the 
Seamen’s Union. The AFL is not in this 
picture,” interjected President Bengough in 
ruling the speaker out of order. 

Delegate R. Haines, Building Service 
Employees, Toronto, declared it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Executive to expel 
the Seamen in the interests of “decent 
harmony.” 

Raising the question of autonomy again, 
Delegate P. C. Munro, Street Railway 
Employees, Vancouver, called upon the 
Congress “to be masters in our own house.” 


President Bengough’s Statement 


President Perey R. Bengough then made 
a statement on the entire situation. He 
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refuted the suggestion that there was pres- 
sure from any trade union centre outside 
of Canada, declaring: “That was a question 
that had arisen and had been amicably 
settled. There was a public statement by 
President Green that the Trades and Labour 
Congress had full autonomy. That was 
recognized and. is still recognized.” 

Indicating his former support of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union he asserted: “At 
the last Convention, the issues were entirely 
different. We were dealing then with 
reports of Government Commissions in 
which the employers were found guilty and 
not the Union. Your Executive at the last 
Convention were instructed to support the 
Seamen’s Union and that they did. What 
agreements were secured on the Great Lakes 
were secured with the assistance of your 
Chairman. 

“When it came to the deep sea strike, 
which was not in effect at the last Con- 
vention, the issues were entirely different. 
They had to be judged on their merits and 
were so judged.” 

Clearing up another matter, the President 
referred to fourteen organizations that had 
stated that if the Seamen’s Union was not 
dissociated they would dissociate them- 
selves, and pointed out that Congress affilia- 
tion is voluntary and that if any organiza- 
tion decides that it wishes to leave the 
Congress then it is in a position to do so. 

He denied that there was any pressure on 
the Executive Council in considering the 
question of the Seamen’s Union. 

“What we had to consider,” he empha- 
sized, “was an organization prepared to use 
the economic strength of other organiza- 
tions and exploit that to the limit. 

“We had to consider the fact that in some 
cases there were machinists working under 
agreements who were prevented from doing 
their work by a picket line that was put on 
to keep seamen off the job. 

“We had other organizations comprised of 
officers on ships who were definitely told 
that they had to leave their employment. 

“None of our organizations would be able 
to enter into an agreement if they allowed 
themselves to be continually placed in that 
position, 

“T distinctly told the officers of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union that while the 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress had responsibilities to their organiza- 
tion they must also recognize the fact that 
they had responsibilities to the affiliated 
membership of the Congress. 

“Is there any delegate here who imagines 
that the strikes in Great Britain and 
Australia Just happened that way? Or do 
they think it was a concrete demonstration 


of some other affiliates outside of the trade 
union movement which the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union had? 

“There was no pressure needed. What 
pressure was put on was by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union.” 


Effect on Britain 


General Secretary-Treasurer John W. 
Buckley outlined the situation as he found 
it in the British Isles en route to the 
Geneva Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. He had informed the 
British Trades Union representatives on 
the true situation. 

He had found the people of Britain being 
deprived of their rights to be fed and he 
could not help but recognize the fact that 
the overseas strike of the Canadian Seamen 
“seemed to be inspired by those who were 
interested in destroying the prestige of the 
British Labour Government as a factor in 
world peace.” 

Delegate M. F. Matthews, Toronto, 
supporting the action of the Executive, 
urged that the Convention get on with its 
business. 

However, Delegate J. Phillips, Vancouver 
Civic Employees, called the recommenda- 
tion “an act of vengeance.’ He hoped that 
“we are not going to establish a dictator- 
ship of brokerage fees so that every time 
certain pressure groups feel they don’t like 
this union, or this person, or this combina- 
tion of circumstances, then the money whip 
is going to be cracked.” 

Delegate A. R. Johnstone, Canadian Vice- 
President, Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
Toronto, referring to a circulated pamphlet 
charged that this “defence of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union was concocted and written 
by the best brains of the Communist Party 
in Canada. 

“In this blurb, following the line of the 
Communist party they even go so far as 
to suggest that they invented the theory 
of trade unionism in 1934 when they had 
seen fit to organize the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union! But the delegates are not impressed 
by the story contained in these 49 pages of 
mystery,” he concluded. 


Two Surprises 


The debate provided a couple of surprises. 
Delegate W. Edmiston, Canadian Director 
of the Chemical Workers, “supported the 
Executive 100 per cent on this issue.” 

Then Delegate Bruce Magnusson, leader 
of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Sudbury, stated “that while there may be 
all sorts of differences about the actions 
that have been ‘taken I want to say that 
while I do not agree with the method in 


handling the Seamen’s Union T shall vote 
for the recommendation of the Committee.” 


“Tf you want to work out democracy 
there is only one answer—expel them,” 
shouted Delegate R. Holmes, Machinists, 


Winnipeg, who further observed :— 

“You can see how they’re backing up 
today. They’ve even gone the lengt bi vot 
coming and telling you, we’re resigning for 
the good of the movement. That’s the 
philosophy. They'll back up for the time 
being, as long as it suits their purpose, 
always in the hope they’re going to come 
back. Don’t ever forget that. They mean 
to come back, and as long as trade unionism 
is in existence. they are going to fight until 
they can control it, if possible. But we in 
this country, I think, at last, have awakened, 
and from now on I hope every good trade 
unionist will realize that we are fighting 
gainst a philosophy, on a par with Nazism 
if not worse.” 


The debate dragged out with the 
leftist section having a succession of 


speakers up to champion the seamen and 
other delegates demanding a show-down 
and to recognize the situation for what it 
was. 


Frank Hall’s 


Finally after Vice-President Carl E. Berg 
(who was in the chair) had allowed the 
delegates wide latitude, the discussion was 
closed by Delegate Frank Hall, Canadian 
Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Raul- 
way and Steamship Clerks, who had spear- 
headed the attack on Communist infiltration 
and who was the storm-centre of the 
Victoria Convention (L.G., Dec. 1948, 

1366). 

Refuting the suggestion of “confusion” in 
this issue he asserted: “There 1s no more 
confusion in my mind concerning this issue 
than there was last year or four years ago 
when I decided that something had to be 
done by somebody about the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union because the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union was not only trying to run 
its own affairs but was trying to run the 
affairs of the organization I represented and 
some other unions, too. I said last year, 
and I say again, that you cannot divorce 
the question of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union from the question of Communism. 

“The Canadian Seamen’s Union is under 
the complete domination of the Communist 
Party of Canada, and the Communist party 
of Canada is under the complete domina- 
tion of Russian imperialism. Now the facts 
and circumstances that have occurred com- 
paratively recently support that. We don’t 
ee to go back into history to find that 
out. We see in the report of the Executive 
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“Archie” Johnston and Frank Hall—prominent convention delegates. 


Council that in some of the more recent 
discussions they had with the officers of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, prior to 
their suspension, that they urged upon those 
officers that they call off the strike, which 
was embarrassing to the people of Great 
Britain and in many other countries and 
was causing a great deal of criticism even 
as far as our own movement was concerned. 

“They were convinced that they should 
call off the strike. They left President 
Bengough’s office and that discussion with 
the Executive Council of the Congress in 
agreement that the strike would be called 
off, but within twenty-four hours a decision 
was made that they would not call off the 
strike. Not that they changed: their mind, 
but they had been told what to do. They 
had consulted with or had been consulted 
by a figure with which you are familiar in 
Toronto, to whom they go if they want 
advice of a political character and who is 
the chief spokesman of the Kremlin here in 
the Dominion of Canada.” 

Mr. Hall referred to “other circum- 
stances’—when the shipping strike spread 
to foreign ports—“which convinced us that 
leading Communists were behind the sup- 
port being given to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union.” In conclusion he declared: “This 
action of the Executive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is 
not only salutary as far as the Canadian 
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Seamen’s Union is concerned, but it will 
show these Communists who call them- 
selves trade unionists that there is no room 
in this movement of ours for those kind 
of tactics or for that ideology. 

“These industrial organizations of ours 
are dedicated to industrial objectives. We 
must maintain the integrity of these organ- 
izations for these industrial objectives and 
we must maintain the integrity of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada as the 
legislative mouthpiece of the organized 
workers in this country and not permit it 
to be used to further the ends of this 
revolutionary body, the Labour-Progressive 
Party, here in the Dominion of Canada. 

“In so far as I am concerned I have 
never had any axe to grind in this situation. 
I came into it because I saw what the 
Communist Party through the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union was trying to do. I real- 
ized as many of my colleagues had realized, 
that something had to be done about it. I 
am glad, and appreciative, and grateful that 
the Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada now sees it as 
we have seen it for so long.” 


Analysis of Roll-Call Vote 


After nearly a three-hour debate, the 
delegates almost unanimously sustained the 
suspension on a voice vote. 


The way was then cleared for the roll- 
call vote next morning on the second and 
complementary part of the recommendation 
viz:—to expel the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union indefinitely. 

The roll-call vote was considered as a 
“smoking-out” process. While the result— 
702 to 77—was overwhelmingly in support 
of the expulsion, there were some rather 
odd angles. 


An estimated 100 delegates, not all of 
whom could be classed as CSU supporters, 
absented themselves from the vote. 


It would also seem that of the 77 who 
voted against the expulsion, not all could 
be tagged as Communists. Some of these 
apparently supported the seamen out of 
resentment against being called upon to 
vote out the CSU. 


Out of the 77 opposition votes 48 came 
from Vancouver’s local unions, mainly from 
B.C. United Fishermen and Allied Workers; 
Vancouver local 28, Civic Employees’ 
Federal union; Vancouver division 10. 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach employees, and 
Vancouver local 433, International Brother- 
hood Pulp, Sulphate and Paper mill workers. 

Largest pro-CSU vote from Kastern 
Canada came from the United Garment 
Workers, Toronto, whose delegation of 
three voted solidly against expulsion of 
the CSU. 

While the Canadian Seamen’s Union were 
thus expelled indefinitely, the Committee’s 
report “concurred in the opinion of the 
executive that the suspension of the Cana- 
dian Senmen’s Union did not automatically 
open the way for the acceptance of the 
affiliation of the Seafarers’ International 
Union” (the rival body organized to replace 
the CSU in lake and ocean shipping). 


Slanted Trade Policies 
Rejected 


A series of resolutions from what the 
Resolutions Committee regarded as an 
“inspired source” was rejected by the Con- 
vention after a sharp debate. 

Instead, the Committee submitted its own 
resolution which was a sharp repudiation 
of the tactics it detected in the “foreign 
trade” resolutions from the following 
unions: Port Arthur Trades and Labour 
Council; Local 253, United Garment 
Workers, Toronto; B.C.. United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers; Local 161, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union, Toronto; 
Sudbury Local Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers’ Union; Montreal Local 144, 
Plumbers’ Union; Vancouver Local 452, 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters; and 
Vancouver Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 


The Committee’s own resolution denounc- 
ing the ones from these unions was as 
follows:— 


Foreign Trade 


Your Committee has given careful con- 
sideration and study to Resolutions Nos. 
56. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62; and 62, under 
the above caption. We find after a careful 
perusal of the language of the resolutions 
that it is difficult to escape the conviction 
that, with one possible exception, these 
resolutions have all been inspired by one 
central source, and are submitted with the 
one objective, “propaganda in the interests 
of a cause with which your committee is 
not in sympathy”. It is the opinion of 
your Committee that these resolutions have 
been submitted with the object of con- 
vincing the workers of this county that a 
depression is just around the corner; that 
the sole cause of the alleged depression 
will be the Foreign Policy of the Dominion 
Government; as exemplified through “the 
Marshall Plan” and “the Atlantic Pact;” 
and that the restrictions in trade between 
Canada and what they are pleased to term 
“New China”, the USSR and its satellite 
countries is based solely upon prejudice 
against a political philosophy. 

Your Committee cannot subscribe to the 
allegations contained in these resolutions 
and is not disposed to become a party to 
so obvious an attempt to unjustly poison 
the minds of the delegates, and through 
them, the minds of the workers of this 
country against those who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the inter- 
national relations and foreign affairs of 
Government by concurring in such allega- 
tions. Neither do we believe that our 
Congress, as a responsible labour organiza- 
tion, can properly interfere with govern- 
ment functions of this nature, and we 
doubt the competency of Congress to do so 
with its limited sources of information on 
such matters, even if it were ethical and 
proper to do so. For the above reasons 
we find ourselves in a position of having 
to recommend non-concurrence in all of the 
above resolutions and we so recommend. 


When it was placed before the conven- 
tion there was an immediate reaction. 

“We have heard of the cold war, but 
surely we have not gone stark mad” 
shouted Delegate Bruce Magnusson, of 
Sudbury, business agent of the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ sections of the Carpenters 
Union. He continued:— 

“We should never cut ourselves off from 
any connection with these people. Other 
things have been cancelled by this hysteria. 
We will pay for it in unemployment and 
starvation if there is not a change in that 
kind of an approach. 

“There happen to be such countries as 
Russia and New China. How are we going 
to live if we don’t trade with these 
countries?” 
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There was a chorus of angry disapproval 
as he sat down. 

He received support from Delegates W. 
Rigby, B.C. Fishermen, and N. Mattison- 
Kelly, Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
Toronto. The former declared that because 
of the dollar shortage Great Britain was 
obtaining its canned salmon from Russia. 
The latter, describing himself as a Socialist 
and not a Communist, also asserted that 
“the British are trading with Russia because 
they want to eat.” 

However, the Resolutions Committee was 
commended for its courage by a succession 
of delegates including John W. Bruce, 
International Vice-President, Plumbers, 
Toronto; Frank H. Hall, Canadian Vice- 
President of Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks; Harry Simon, AFL 
organizer, Fur Workers, Toronto; Alf. 
Ward, Carpenters, Toronto; and J. B. 


Graham, Carpenters, Winnipeg. 


These speakers pointed out that if Soviet 
Russia desired co-operation and trade with 
the Western democracies, it had ample 
opportunity to show it; that Russia and its 
satellites had shown little disposition to 
co-operate with the rest of the world. 
“Instead they had used the power of the 
veto to try to establish their ideology and 
their form of imperialism.” 


On a voice vote, the substitute resolution 
of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution on Communism 


The delegates further registered their 
determination to eradicate Communism by 
the adoption of the following resolution in 
substitution of four anti-Communist sub- 
missions: 

Whereas the principles advocated by the 
proponents of the Communist doctrines 
are inimical to our democratic ideals of 
freedom of assembly, of speech, of the 
press and of worship; 

And whereas the Trade Union Movement 
as represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the American 
Federation of Labour has been developed 
and brought to its present strength under 
democratic systems of Government; 

And whereas our Trade Union Move- 
ment, as we understand it, is essentially 
democratic in its organization and admin- 
istration; 

And whereas a number of affiliated 
organizations who suffered through the 
activities of Communists who place their 
philosophies ahead of the welfare of 
organized labour by the introduction of 
Communist doctrines to the exclusion of 
legitimate Trade Union activities, and 
have thereby discredited the Trade Union 
Movement in the eyes of the general 
public; 
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Therefore be it resolved: That this 
64th Convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada condemns the Commun- 
nist doctrines as detrimental to the best 
interests of the working class; severely 
censures the activities of Communists and 
fellow travellers and recommends to all 
afhliated organizations to remove them 
from any key positions or offices they may 
hold and to expel them from their ranks. 

And Be It Further Resolved that no 
known Communist shall be permitted to 
hold office in the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, its Provincial Fede- 
rations and Central Bodies, nor, be per- 
mitted to sit on any Committee of the 
Convention. 


There was a roar of “Question” from the 


floor. President Bengough called for a 
standing vote te test the wish of the 


convention whether to proceed with any 
discussion of the resolution or to adopt it 
forthwith. The question was called and 
the resolution was adopted on a voice vote. 


Tie-Up with Free 
international Centre 


The Congress joined forces with the new 
international trade union movement of the 
Western democracies when by resolution 
the convention instructed its incoming 
executive to “co-operate with the American 
Federation of Labour and the _ British 
Trades Union Congress in the formation of 
a Free International Trade Union Centre, 
based on the ideals of freedom and demo- 
eracy and opposed to all forms of totali- 
tarian ideology, whether of the Commu- 
nist or the Fascist kind.” 

This resolution also denounced the World 
Federation of Trade Unions as _ having 
“now forsaken all genuine trade union 
functions and has become solely an instru- 
ment for the promotion of the aims and 
aspirations of one foreign power, namely, 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


Oath of Allegiance 


As already stated in the introduction, 


one of the convention’s major actions was 
its consideration and adoption of a devised 
Constitution suited to the modern needs 
of such a large delegate body. 

Keeping pace with its decisive aciion 
against Communists, the Convention adopt- 
ed a new section requiring an oath of 
allegiance as follows. 

Nominees, allowing their names to go 
forward for the offices of President, 
General Secretary-Treasurer and Vice- 
Presidents, shall upon acceptance of the 


nomination, come forward to the Conven- 
tion platform and clearly and audibly 
speak the following lines to the assembied 
delegates: 

“Tn accepting nomination. I make oath 
and say that I am not associated in any 
manner whatsoever with any group which 
expounds or promotes or encourages any 
doctrine or philosophy inimical to or sub- 
versive to the fundamental principles and 
institutions of the democratic form of 
government of Canada. and, further I 
make oath and say [I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to His Majesty, King 
George the Sixth, his heirs and successors, 
according to the law, so help me God.” 


Approval of the new section was adopted 
after a short debate. This did not take a 
left-versus-right cleavage with the same 
well-defined division of other issues. 

Some delegates saw in it a Canadian 
version of the Taft-Hartley Act. Others 
opposed it on the ground that Communists 
would take any sort of an oath, and it 
means nothing. 

Other delegates felt that “it would show 
we are prepared to do the right thing 
without any strings attached” and “take 
our position on things like this which 
symbolize our democratic way of life.” 

It received an overwhelming endorsation. 


Delegate Representation 
Reduced 


The section dealing with delegate repre- 
sentation at conventions was drastically 
changed. Its effect was to cut down the 
number of delegates local unions and other 
affliated bodies might send to a conven- 
tion. 

This action was considered necessary 
because of the unwieldy nature of recent 
conventions and lack of adequate accom- 
modation except in a very few large centres. 
The new section is as follows: 


At all conventions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, the basis of representa- 
tion from afhliated organizations and asso- 
clations shall be: From local Unions, 
branches or-lodges in Canada of Inter- 
national, National, Provincial and directly 
chartered local unions, one hundred and 
ninety-nine members or less, one delegate; 
two hundred to three hundred and ninety- 
nine, two delegates; four hundred to five 
hundred and ninety-nine, three delegates. 
One additional delegate on each additional 
five hundred members. 

International, National and Provincial 
organizations afhiliating their entire Cana- 
dian membership direct from headquarters 
shall be entitled to one additional delegate 
to be nominated from their Canadian 
membership. 

Provincial Federations of Labour, three 
delegates each. Trades and Labour Coun- 
cils with forty-nine delegates or less shall 
be entitled to one delegate: Councils with 


50 to 99 delegates entitled to two dele- 

gates: Councils with one hundred or more 

delegates shall be entitled to three dele- 
gates. All delegates shall be members ot 

Canadian locals. 

On the above basis it means that at 
the local union level of 600 members or 
less the delegate representation is reduced 
by approximately two-fifths. In units of 
over six hundred members the reduction is 
much more drastic. 


Report on Ractal 
Discrimination 


The Congress adopted unanimously the 
report of the Standing Committee on Racial 
Discrimination as presented by Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, Montreal (now Quebec  vice- 
president of the Congress). 

The report urged all affihated Trades and 
Labour Councils and Provincial Federations 
of Labour to ask for the enactment of 
‘necessary legislation protecting the various 
racial and religious groups in our country 
in the exercise of their rights as citizens of 
a free and democratic Canada”. 

A careful survey of the Canadian situa- 
tion revealed both positive and negative 
aspects in the realm of human relations, it 
was reported. 

“There have been hardly any open and 
avowed cases of discrimination involving 
acts of violence or incitement to violence 
during the past year. With the excep- 
tion of small splinter groups all political 
parties in Canada refrain from bigotry and 
prejudice. It must be stated, however. that 
such organizations as the Douglas Social 
Credit Council of Alberta (a break-away 
from the Social Credit Association), Union 
des Electeurs in Quebec, Union of Electors 
in Ontario, and the so-called National Unity 
group in Quebee, are still busy disseminating 
racial hatred in its ecrudest form. Vigilance 
on the part of public opinion in Canada is 
required to prevent these splinter groups 
from acquiring a foothold in our midst.” 

While we are fortunate that there is at 
present “hardly any open violent expression 
of race hatred in our country,” the report 
stated, “the problem has taken on subtle 
forms of discrimination in the field of 
employment, rental and sale of property and 
This form of 
crimination is dangerous because it sets the 


entertainment. social dis- 
pattern for more violent forms of discrim- 
ination, as witnessed in certain European 
countries and south of the border. Our work 
must be continued and intensified to assure 
Canada 
occurring in this country”. 


against such discrimination ever 
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Retirement of 
Veteran Lahour Leader 


John W. Buckley, a veteran member of 
the TLC, announced his retirement as 
General Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Buckley 
has held this office since 1947. 

“Tt is with great regret, he said, that I 
take my leave but I feel sure that this 
movement, which started with a minority 
of one in the Toronto Trades Assembly in 
1873, will play a larger and ever-increasing 
part in the destinies of this Dominion of 
Canada, and that of the free Common- 
wealth of Nations.” Mr. Buckley expressed 
his appreciation of the honour accorded him 
by his election to “the highest offices that 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has to offer”. 

A note of warning was sounded. “As 
one who has given many years of his life 
to the labour movement, let me warn you 
to be aware of those who might attempt 
to use this movement for some ulterior 
motive. This movement in Canada must 
develop its trade union leadership within its 
own ranks,” he said. “Let us hope that 
when that day arrives, as it will, we will 
not lose our sense of perspective, but recog- 
nize that we live within the framework of 
a great democracy, and while we may from 
time to time differ from our government, 
that a government must be stronger than a 
combination of its citizens.” 


Newfoundland Representative 


Indicative of the national character of 
the convention was the presence of a 
delegate from Canada’s newest province in 
the person of Cyril W. Strong, secretary 
of the Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
and of a delegation from “North of 53” in 
the new Lynn Lake mining area. 

Mr. Strong, addressing the convention, 
expressed his faith in the island province 
and considered that the labour code would 
be adopted at the fall session of the 
Legislature. 


“North of 53” 


The “North of 53” delegation were from 
that most northerly Trades and Labour 
Council and its Base Metal Workers 
Federal Union. The delegation, of 25 
members, was headed by W. A. Copeland, 
President, and Peter McSheffrey, Secretary- 


Treasurer, of “North of 53” Trades and 
Labour Council. 
They came seeking the convention’s 


support in requesting the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct a railway to the area 
that would tap a new ore body and “would 
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create new wealth for Canada” by the 
recovery of “ten millions of tons of base 
metals and the development of secondary 
industries.” The convention unanimously 
endorsed their resolution. 


Labour Code 


There were eight resolutions on proposed 
amendments to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. One of these 
was merged with another, while three were 
not concurred in. 

A substitute resolution sought to extend 
the benefits of the legislation to public 
employees and urged that “all employees 
of Federal, Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernments, as well as all employees in 
industry, be brought within the scope of 
either the Federal or Provincial Code, 
whichever applies, in their respective prov- 
ince, in order that all workers may have 
equal right to collective bargaining.” 


In similar vein, another requested all 
Dominion Government employees “be 
granted the right of choosing their own 
bargaining agent.” 

Another sought to remedy what it called 
a “defect” in the legislation so that in 
cases “where clear positive proof of a 
majority of employees (being members of 
the applicant union) accompany an applica- 
tion for certification no vote shall be taken 
or considered necessary.” 


Winnipeg District Trades and Labour 
Council called for two amendments—(1) to 
give the Minister of Labour full power to 
speed up the processes of rendering deci- 
sions by Boards; (2) “to more clearly 
define, for purposes of certification, 
employees who can be considered as acting 
in a confidential capacity.” 


All of the above were adopted. 


Three that were not concurred in urged 
that the incoming Executive be instructed 
to draft a model labour code and “present 
same to Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments as the Act Labour wants.” One came 
from the Valleyfield Local of the United 
Textile Workers and the other from 
Toronto Local 253 of the United Garment 
Workers. 

The third that was rejected wanted the 
National Labour Organizations to be per- 
mitted to appoint their own members to 
the National Labour Relations Board. 

A resolution from “North of 53” Trades 
and Labour Council drew attention to an 
article in Toronto Saturday Night dealing 
with bargaining rights and a case of what 
was regarded as “tantamount to de-certifica- 
tion.” The matter was referred to the 
Executive Council for action, and the 


Executive was also asked to seriously con- 
sider calling into Ottawa, periodically, 
Labour members on all Boards (Federal and 
Provincial) for consultation. 


Conditions of Employment 


There were 27 resolutions dealing with 
conditions of employment. Recommended 
action on the more important of these was 
as follows :— 


(1) adoption of a national minimum wage 
of 75 cents per hour; 

(2) awarding of Government financed 
contracts for work, services or sup- 
plies “to firms having current agree- 
ments with regularly established 
unions;” 

(3) restoration of time and one-half to 
employees of Postal Department; 


(4) reduction of overtime to employees 
of National Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and payment at “recognized overtime 
rate;~ 

(5) inauguration of a basic 40-hour, five- 
day week for Federal civil servants 
with a differential for night work; 

(6) enactment of legislation, nationally 
and provincially, for a maximum 40- 
hour week with no reduction in take 
home pay; 


(7) abolition 
industries; 

(8) institution of five-day week for all 
employees of National KEmployment 
Service and Unemployment IJnsur- 
ance Commission; 

(9) two weeks holidays with pay for all 
Dominion Government employees: 

(10) enactment of legislation providing 
statutory holidays with pay _ tor 
employees in industry: 

(11) support of the principle of accumu- 
lative sick leave for all workers as 
part of all wage agreements; 

(12) discontinuance of practice of com- 
bining duties of radio officer on 
passenger ships and adoption of radio 
section of International Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea; 

(13) Amending BNA Act giving Federal 
Government power to — establish 
minimum hours and control of child 
labour in Canada; 


abolition .of work in houses where 
such work may be done in factories; 
(15) protesting the establishment of 
private trade schools and that those 
already operating be brought under 
strict Government supervision. 


Of the split shitt am all 


Unemployment 


Three resolutions on the subject of 
unemployment indicated some apprehension 
as to the effect of “the present crisis i 
international trade on Canadian employ- 
ment conditions.’ These resolutions were 
merged into one, which was adopted, and 
which urged “the Government to prepare 
plans of a constructive nature for the future 
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well-being of our country, adequate to take 
care of widespread unemployment condi- 
tions should they arise suddenly or over a 
period of time.” Congress co-operation was 
pledged in the development of such plans. 

Another resolution pointed to the diffi- 
culty of men over 60 complying with 
“spneeded-up” railway operations, and asked 
that the Congress consider reducing the age 
limits for retiring from 65 to 60 years. This 
resolution, while concurred in, was referred 
to the General Conference Committee of 
the Railway Unions “as a matter for nego- 
tiation rather than legislation.” 


Unemployment insurance 


There were 26 resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance. Eighteen of these 
were included into one (No. 245 by London 
Lodge 488, Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men) as covering the subject content. It 
was as follows:— 

Whereas many changes in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are still necessary 
in order to make this legislation fill 
present day requirements; 

And whereas the benefits now being paid 
are far too low to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living; 

And whereas coverage of the Act is still 
insufficient, and the time of benefits paid 
does not give complete coverage to those 
unfortunate enough to be out of work; 

Therefore be it resolved: That this 
Trades and Labour Congress request that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
amended to include the following: 

1. Increase in benefits to $25 for married 

men and $18 for single men per week. 

2. That all categories of industry and 

occupation be covered. 

3. That benefits be paid for all holidays 

except Sundays. 

4. The immediate payment of benefits. 

5. That the phrase “suitable employment” 
be more clearly defined. 

6. That the waiting period of registering 

for benefits be increased to five years. 

That the time limit for benefits be 

eliminated in order that they be 

received for all unemployed time. 


~I 


Among the major changes requested in 
other adopted resolutions on this subject 
were :— 

(1) coverage for civic employees at all 
times (and not ceasing after three 
years when such employees are con- 
sidered permanent) ; 

(2) replacement of the Umpire by a panel 
of one judge, and one representative 
of labour and employers; 

(3) remedying stipulations applicable to 
longshoremen at the port of Montreal; 

(4) that before applicants are disqualified 

from insurance benefits for refusing to 

accept “suitable employment” they be 
interviewed by the district adjudicat- 
ing officer; 

(5) that the Employment Service “issue 
regulations more understandable — to 
the average person.” 
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Three resolutions were not concurred in 
viz: (1) providing benefits to unemployed 
who are out of work due to illnesses not 
covered by compensation; (2) that labour 
appointments to the Courts be direct and 
not named to the Commission; (3) that full 
benefit be paid for sickness. 


Immigration 


Five resolutions on immigration were 
incorporated into one which:— 
(1) recognized that “Canada will need to 


continue to allow immigration for 
many years;” 
(2) that such immigration should be 


managed so as to protect the living 
and working standards of Canadians; 

(3) that a “sound immigration policy” 
should be “entirely the responsibility 
of one Department, preferably the 
Department of Labour;” 

(4) that an Immigration Commission of 
equal representation of Government, 
Labour and Management be _ estab- 
lished “to advise on, negotiate and 
administer all matters dealing with 
immigration ;” 

(5) increased vigilance to prevent admis- 
sion of Communists and Fascists. 


Housing 


Eleven resolutions on housing were 
amalgamated to represent the convention’s 
attitude on this matter. After declaring 
that “the lack of adequate housing in 
Canada has become a national disgrace”, 
the convention called upon “the Federal 
Government to recognize immediately its 
responsibility to plan and direct a compre- 
hensive national housing and slum clearance 
program for Canada.” Restoration of the 
policy of rent control was also urged as a 
complementary measure. 


Social Security 
and Pensions 


Dealing with social security the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution requesting the 
following :— 

the immediate implementation of a 
Dominion-wide social security plan on a 
contributory basis for all citizens in 
Canada, regardless of income, and that this 
plan should include health, accident, 
hospitalization benefits, old age pensions, 
along with financial assistance to muni- 
cipalities for the construction of modern 
hospitals and also recommends it includes: 
cash benefits to maintain income during 
illness, the integration of curative and 
preventive work and the provision of the 
necessary personnel to guarantee to every 
person the maximum medical, surgical and 
dental benefits, labour representation on 
all hospital boards and that all persons 
shall have free choice of any professional 
services. 
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The convention recorded its request for 
the following amendments to the Old Age 
Pensions Act: (1) Reduction of pension age 
to 65 years (60 for females) applicable to 
all on a contributory basis without a means 
test or deduction on account of other 
income; (2) fifteen years of Canadian 
residence; (3) discontinuance of practice of 
liens on homes of recipients; (4) increasing 
the amount to $60 per month; (5) same 
pension available to the blind or totally 
disabled over 18 years of age; (6) provision 
of community homes for aged married 
couples. 


Report of Committee 
on Officers’ Reports 


After having made a careful study of the 
report of the Executive Council covering 
a year of “intense activity,” the Committee 
on Officers’ Reports commended _ the 
Council for having “done a fine job under 
adverse circumstances which often called for 
the utmost in constructive and far-seeing 
statesmanship. .. .” 


Among the matters given specific approval 
by the Committee were: (1) the conduct 
of the Council in connection with the 
suspension of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union; (2) the brief submitted by the 
Council to the Royal Commission on Prices 
requesting the re-institution of subsidies on 
basic food commodities and the enforce- 
ment of a reduction in consumer prices; 
(3) the efforts made to achieve uniform 
working conditions for hourly--paid 
employees of the Federal Government; and 
(4) the action of the Council in sending 
delegates to represent the TLC at the Inter- 
national Labour Organization’s Conference 
on safety regulations for industrial estab- 
lishments and the Fourth Regional Con- 
ference of the American Member States 
of the ILO. The Committee felt that the 
aims of the ILO Conferences are particu- 
larly laudable and that the TLC should, at 
all times, endeavour to have the principles 
of the ILO translated into action and 
legislation, “which will promote a_ better 
understanding between capital and labour.” 


Cost of Living 
and Price Control 


The convention adopted unanimously a 
resolution, representative of several, calling 
for a “campaign to arouse public opinion 
and bring pressure on the Federal govern- 
ment to enact legislation” embodying the 
following provisions :— 

(1) re-institution of subsidies on basic 


commodities, e.g. dairy products and 
force a reduction of consumers’ prices; 


(2) re-imposition of the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax; 

(3) re-constitution of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board (with farmer-labour- 
industry representation) with authority 
to reduce prices where the increased 
costs of basic foods “are creating an 
impediment to the good health of 
Canadian people especially children;” 

(4) immediate roll-back of prices to the 
1946 level. 


In a special resolution, the Congress 
viewed with alarm “recent developments in 
the province of Quebec, where the Govern- 
ment appears to condone the action of the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, in 
refusing to bargain with labour organiza- 
tions having outside affiliation such as 
National or International Unions. 

“Realizing that this action would deny 
all Public Service Employees the freedom 
to select the organization of their own 
choice.” the Congress recommended that the 
“Quebec Federation of Labour make fur- 
ther immediate representations to the 
Quebec Government and plan further steps 
—through legal action if necessary—to stop 
these infractions of democratic freedoms.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the major recommendations con- 
tained in other resolutions were :— 


Endorsation of the action of the Federal 
Government and the Canadian Parliament 
in ratifying the North Atlantic Security 
Pact; (The resolution also noted that the 
Pact “is being opposed in the most vicious 
manner by all Communist parties, isola- 
tionists and many reactionaries.” ) 

Amending the British North America 
Act to enable passage of uniform legisla- 
tion on social and labour matters; 

Reduction of the franchise age to 18 
years; 

Completion of the Trans-Canada highway 
and an immediate start on proposed irri- 
gation projects; 

Early action on the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, the Chignecto canal and the Passama- 
quoddy project; 

Legalization of hospital sweepstakes: 

Condemning provincial legislation which 
prohibits police officers being associated 
with unions. 

The Congress rejected a resolution pro- 
posing affiliation with the Canadian Con- 
eress of Labour. A substitute resolution 
from the Resolutions Committee pointed to 
efforts on the part of the TLC to create 





Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress: 
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Birt Showler, 
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unity of action with other labour bodies in 
the legislative and jurisdictional field. 
“These efforts,’ continued the resolution, 
“have not resulted in amicable unity, but 

. our actions in the legislative field have 
been bitterly opposed by other trade union 
bodies and have resulted in discord within 
our own affiliations.” 

Asserting that “a clear program of unified 
action must start at the top before it can 
become operative in its entirety,” and agree- 
ing that unity of action “is of paramount 
importance to the workers of this country,” 
the resolution concluded: ‘This Congress 
finds itself in the position that our objec- 
tives of unified action must be held in 
abeyance until a clear concise policy of 
unity has been worked out by the Execu- 
tive of this Congress and other trade union 
bodies” and that “all efforts of unified 
action” by various affillated organizations 
“shall not be entertained until this unified 
policy has been accomplished.” 

On the matter of pronouncng itself in 
favour of a national flag and the adoption 
of “O Canada” as the national anthem, the 
Convention sustained the recommendation 
of its Resolutions Committee that “no 
action be taken at this time” and that it 
be left to the incoming Executive. 


The Convention also negatived a resolu- 
tion which called upon it to protest the 
barring of some union officers from travel- 
ling from Canada to the United States on 
the grounds that such union officers had not 
been barred for “union activity as such.” 

Re-affrming its traditional policy, the 
Congress reiterated its position of non- 
political partisanship and called upon “its 
affilhated members to use their vote to elect 
to all Parliaments and legislative bodies 
members of proven sympathy for the cause 
of labour and the working man.” 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in 
acclamations for the re-election of President 
Percy R. Bengough; James A. Whitebone, 
Vice-President for the Maritimes; and 
Wilham Jenoves, Vice-President for Ontario. 

There were contests for all the other 
Executive offices. For the position of 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Gordon Cush- 
ing won over Hugh Sedgewick. Carl Berg 
was re-elected Vice-President for the Prairie 
provinces, defeating James McDuffie, while 
Birt Showler retained his position of Vice- 
President for British Columbia, defeating 
Alex Gordon and William Black. 


CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The most striking feature of the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, held in Ottawa, October 3-8, 
1949, was the clear determination of the 
overwhelming majority of the delegates to 
maintain the vigorous stand the Congress 
has taken against Communism in recent 
vears. 

This was evident in the strong support 
given to resolutions unpalatable to Com- 
munists, dealing with foreign policy, foreign 
trade, political action and other matters; in 
the decisive rejection of a number of 
Communist-line resolutions; and above all 
in disciplinary action taken in regard to two 
unions generally conceded to be under 
Communist influence. 

The delegates adopted resolutions setting 
forth Congress policy on such matters as 
housing, prices, employment projects, unem- 
ployment insurance, wages, hours and other 
working conditions, and racial discrimina- 
tion. On a number of issues, in particular 
the question of labour relations legislation, 
the Convention went on record as favouring 
federal jurisdiction in regard to labour and 
social security matters. 

About 800 delegates were in attendance, 
representing a reported membership of 
approximately 360,000. 
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The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, addressed the delegates on the 
occasion of the Convention banquet. The 
delegates also heard a speech from the 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, British Foreign 
Secretary, who paid a visit to the Conven- 
tion during the course of its daily pro- 
ceedings. Mr. M. J. Coldwell, National 
leader of the CCF party, also addressed 
the Convention. 

The delegates were welcomed to Ottawa 
by Mayor A. E. Bourque and by Mr. A. L. 
Hepworth, President of the Ottawa Labour 
Council. 


President’s Address 


The broadening of the aims and objec- 
tives of organized labour was emphasized 
by Mr. Mosher in his presidential address 
to the Convention. 

“Instead of being directed. almost entirely 
toward the improvement of wages and 
working conditions,” he said, “they now 
embrace programs of social security and 
similar measures, with a view to lessening 
or eliminating the risks of unemployment, 


illness, poverty, and other preventable 
evils.” Canadian workers were becoming 


more and more interested in the public 


Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, 
British statesman and 
trade union leader, 
enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by delegates. 


* ). a free trade union 
movement .. . free 
to resist wrong, and 
to advance the cause 
of humanity.” 





welfare generally; and emphasis was being 
laid on education and research—the Con- 
gress’ educational activities “have been 
unparalleled by any other labour body in 
Canada,” Mr. Mosher said. 


Political Action 


The CCL president dealt at length with 
the question of political action on the part 
of the labour movement. “Organized labour 
in Canada,” he said, “has so far failed to 
mobilize its political strength for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the reforms which it 
believes necessary for the welfare of the 
organized workers and the benefit of all the 
people. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
no desire to dictate to any Congress union 
member what his political affiliation should 
be or how he should cast his ballot in 
federal, provincial or municipal elections. 
While the Congress has endorsed the CCF 
as the political arm of labour, and has given 
support to that political party, membership 
in the CCF is not a condition of member- 
ship in any union, nor are its members 
obligated to support the political party 
endorsed by the Congress. . . 

“On several occasions, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour has made known its legis- 
lative program. It believes that certain 
legislation is necessary, not only in the 
interests of its membership, but of the 
nation as a whole. Up to the present time. 
only one party—the CCF—has pledged 
itself to implement that program, and it is 
for that reason the CCF was endorsed by 
the Congress as the political arm of labour. 

“However, as the recent election proved, 
it is evident that organized labour in 
Canada has not become politically-minded 
to the extent that it will give consistent 
support to any one political party, and as 
a consequence labour has failed) to obtain 
favourable consideration for many of the 
demands which it has made upon federal 
and provincial governments. Nevertheless, 
some progress has been made by labour in 
its efforts to secure legislation of a more or 
less satisfactory character.” 


National Legislation Sought 


Mr. Mosher expressed the view that the 
“basic requirement for adequate labour leg- 
islation in Canada is recognition by our 
law-makers that the subject must be dealt 
with on a national basis. At the present 
time,” he pointed out, “there are eleven 
legislative jurisdictions in the field of labour 
relations—ten provincial and one federal. 
There is no logical reason or excuse,” he 
declared, “for dealing with such a funda- 
mental and general issue on a divided basis. 
Certain interests favour the perpetuation of 
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the present system of multiple jurisdiction, 
in the expectation that weak or less 
advanced legislation in any part of Canada 
will retard progressive labour legislation in 
other parts of the country. They argue 
that a national labour code would be 
unconstitutional, as not coming within the 
powers assigned to the Dominion under the 
British North America Act. 

“On several occasions, the Congress has 
made submissions to the Dominion Govern- 
ment and to the Parliamentary Committee 
on Industrial Relations, pointing out that 
the Dominion has jurisdiction over labour 
relations or, alternatively, that if it has not 
such power, it can acquire it with very 
little difficulty. We shall continue our 
attempts to convince the federal authorities 
that labour relations must be the subject of 
federal legislation exclusively, and it is to 
be hoped that the Government will, at an 
early date, see fit to accept its responsi- 
bility in this respect.” 

Dealing with labour relations legislation, 
he urged that responsibility for enforcing its 
provisions should be vested in the Labour 
Relations Board and not in the courts. 
“The courts,” he said, “are unfamiliar with 
labour relations, and .. . it is ridiculous to 
give such onerous and important responsi- 
bilities to police magistrates for disposition 
by means of the ordinary police court 
routine.” 

On the other hand, the Labour Relations 
Board was familiar with such problems, and 
had representation from management, labour 
and government. “The Board,” he said, 
“should hear representations from both 
parties and, if the accused party is guilty 
of violating the Act, the Board should issue 
an order which should be filed in the nearest 
court having competent criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The court should then proceed to 
impose the punishment provided by the 
Act” 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


He objected to what he termed as two 
“anti-labour devices,” namely, the right 
given to employers to apply for decertifica- 
tion of trade unions, and the use of the 
interim injunction. 

“The manner in which these ex-parte 
interim injunctions are obtained is especi- 
ally objectionable,” he said. “The applicant 
for the injunction appears in a judge’s 
chambers without notice to the union, and, 
on the strength of affidavits filed by the 
employer, or his agent, obtains an interim 
injunction restraining the trade union from 
doing certain things for a certain period of 
time until the matter is dealt with perma- 
nently. In almost every case, the injunction 
application is made immediately when a 


strike is called, or when a strike appears to 
be inevitable. By obtaining a temporary in- 
junction, an employer is able to break a 
strike at the most crucial stage of the 
proceedings from the union’s point of 
view... 

“The Congress believes that in no case 
should an employer be entitled to an 
Gnterim’ injunction without first giving 
notice to the union of his application, and 
that, in any event, the interim injunction 
should not exceed a certain period of time. 
In the province of Ontario, the time is 
limited to four days, but, so far as we have 
been able to determine, Ontario is the only 
province which has this provision in its 
legislation. The Congress proposes to urge 
other provincial governments to introduce 
legislation along the lines of the Ontario 
provision, and possibly to lessen the length 
of time of an ex-parte interim injunction 
to not more than two days.” 


Danger of Depression 


Turning to economic conditions he said: 
“Tt is now clear that the post-war boom is 
ended. ... Undoubtedly there is danger of 
a depression in Canada, especially if the 
American internal situation deteriorates. 
Undoubtedly the Government should be 
prepared with plans either to meet a general 
depression or to deal with pockets of unem- 
ployment in particular localities. The plans 
so far revealed are far from adequate. 
Nonetheless, there are factors in the present 
situation which did not exist in 1929, and 
which make a major depression unlikely. 
We have stronger unions. We have unem- 
ployment insurance. We have family allow- 
ances. All these help, though inadequately, 
to increase and stabilize consumer purchas- 
Ing power. 

“What is perhaps even more important, 
we have the Marshall Plan and enormous 
defence expenditures by nearly all the 
western nations, notably the United 
States.... As long as this continues, it is 
hard to see how total purchasing power can 
fall very drastically. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that, if purchasing 
power merely remains stationary, or rises 
less than productivity, the effects on the 
workers and the Canadian people generally 
may still be very serious.” 

On the question of productivity, he said: 
“Tt is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
we have not yet developed in Canada a 
sound, efficient and equitable method of 
developing and distributing the wealth 
which our country can produce... Our 
standard of living is comparatively high, 
but it is far from being adequate, and there 
are millions of Canadian citizens in the 
slums of our cities and in great stretches of 


undeveloped or partially developed areas 
where people are living on a level which is 
very little above the poverty line and who 
enjoy none of the amenities of civilized 
existence. .. 


“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that the well-being of the nation depends 
upon the highest possible productivity, and 
that waste and inefficiency are intolerable. 
I believe that, with an equitable system of 
distribution, which would enable the 
workers and, the people as a whole to enjoy 
the full benefits of the process of produc- 
tion, there would be no question as to 
their complete and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion. 

“Tf the people of Canada were able to 
unite in support of a common plan for the 
production and. distribution of wealth on an 
equitable and generally satisfactory basis, 
this in itself would constitute a very 
important contribution toward the estab- 
lishment of peace and goodwill throughout 
the world. So long as the wealth of the 
world is unequally divided, and whole 
populations are threatened by famine and 
disease and insecurity, there can be no 
hope of obtaining harmonious relationships 
between the various countries.” 


Disciplinary Action Against 
United Electrical Workers 


The Convention dealt on its opening day 
with an appeal from the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
against disciplinary action taken by the 
Executive Council of the Congress earlher 
in the year. 

The case against the UE, as set forth in 
the Report of the Executive Council, orig- 
inated in charges laid by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour that an editorial 
appearing in the UE News referred to 
officers of the Federation as “union busters. 
war-mongers, etc.” 

The Council decided that the UE was 
euilty of “wilful and calculated slander 
against the officers of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour,” and adopted a three-fold 
resolution, suspending any representative of 
the UE from meetings of the Council, 
subject to review by the Executive Council 
at any time; denying “voice or vote in 
any convention, federation or council of the 
Congress” to five officers of the UE who 
were considered responsible; and warning 
the union that continued publication of 


“slanderous and misleading statements 
reflecting upon the Congress and its 
affiliated unions or their officers” would 


result in total suspension of the entire 
organization from the Congress. 
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It was this resolution that was up for 
review by the Convention. 

Speaking for the United Electrical 
Workers, President C. S. Jackson denied 
the charges of slander. “The language of 
the working people,’ he said, “is replete 
with forceful expressions arising out of the 
need for constant struggle and fight on the 
part of those workers. Therefore, within 
the trade union movement nobody has a 
right to be so sensitive on the question of 
words that they see slander in every critical 
formulation which might appear.” 

The charge of slander, he said, “consti- 
tutes merely a smokescreen behind which 
the real question is hidden.” This question, 
he asserted, was that of the autonomous 
rights of each union affiliated with the 
Congress in regard to policy, representa- 
tion, and jurisdiction. He charged the CCL 
with interfering with the autonomy of the 
unions, first by virtually taking away their 
right to decide their jurisdiction, and 
second by designating a political party as 
the political arm of labour. Admitting that 
the policies of the UE “were at times in 
sharp disagreement with the policies enun- 
ciated by other leaders of the CCL,” he 
demanded the “right to access to the floor 
of this convention through the regularly 
elected representatives of our union to put 
forward our convictions and to try and 
convince others of the correctness of our 
position.” 

George Harris, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
UE, also denied the charge of slander, and 
attacked the Congress’ relationship with the 
CCF Party. Accusing the Congress of Red- 
baiting, he declared: “You can’t Red-bait 
your way out of the problems confronting 
the working class today.” 

Three members of the Executive spoke 
in support of the disciplinary action that 

had been taken against the UE, 

Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL, reviewing the reasons for the suspen- 
sion, declared that “no minority, whatever 
their views, has the right so to slander 
trade union officers.” Asserting that “these 
men need a lesson in discipline,” he said 
that they could come back “when they have 
demonstrated that they are fit to work with 
ee 

C. H. Millard, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, said that 
“no affiliate of the CCL has the right, 
particularly in times of stress, to malign, 
distort and slander.” Charging that the UE 
publication had published a “direct and 
deliberate he” maligning the Steelworkers’ 
leadership in the United States on the eve 
of a strike in which the union “faced the 
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Ws he said: 


make of 


biggest challenge in its history, 
“That’s the right they seek to 
autonomy in the UE.” 

Sam Baron, Canadian Director of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, accused 
the five suspended officers of a “cold, cruel 
calculated attempt to destroy all Gohan 
labour leaders standing in the way of 
the program of the Communist Party of 
Canada.” 

The matter being put to a vote, the 
action taken by the Executive Council was 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority. 


Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin 


The Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary, was given a_ standing 
ovation as he entered the Convention hall 
and proceeded to the platform escorted by 
a welcoming committee. 

Speaking extemporaneously, he recalled 
the early struggles of the labour movement, 
and described the “amazing growth of trade 
union power and influence,” from the “old 
days” when “we couldn’t even get by the 
office boy” to the present time when “we 
sit with governments.” 


Today Britain was confronted with a 
tremendous task, which the trade union 


movement was meeting with dignity, deter- 
mination and statesmanship. “We have 
emerged from a world war poor,” he said, 


“with all the great wealth of centuries 
gone.” In the old days, economie crises had 


been met by the withdrawal of credit, pro- 
ducing unemployment. “The workpeople 
were the victims,” he declared. “Whenever 
adjustments were to be made, they fell on 
the poorest, the least organized, the defence- 
We decided,” he said, with refer- 
ence to Britain’s present economic situation, 
“that come what might we would not resort 
to such measures. If adjustment had to be 
made, it would be on the principle of share 
and share alike. 

“If the trade unions had not helped us,” 
he continued, “if they had forced their 
claims, we could not have carried through. 
But to their eternal credit, they stood by 
us in the Trades Union Congress.” 

Present difficulties, he said, would con- 
tinue until the Western World learned to 
“take conscious action to govern blind 
economic forces.” 

The British working class was facing the 
situation without panic or excitement. With 
its long history of struggle it had now 
emerged with power in its hands, and 
“thank heaven it is handling it with discre- 
tion.” thus “building a better world for the 
people coming after.” 


Dwelling on the origin of social gains, 
he said. “I like to look over the old reports 
of the Trades Union Congress .. . out of the 
early resolutions have grown the great 
social services of our time.” Sixty years 
ago the TUC had passed a resolution calling 
for unemployment to be made a collective 
and national obligation. It became the 
policy of the Congress, and through con- 
stant struggle, through “deputation after 
deputation,” the old Poor Law was at last 
wiped out and modern social insurance took 
its place. 

“These things,’ he said, “sprang from 
what the ordinary man or woman felt in a 
erude way to be necessary. The labour 
movement gave them room to express it; 
and thus has grown a new social order.” 

Such gains were not: achieved by some 
flashy, grandiose program. “It’s the hard: 
erinding toil of and women who 
attend branch meetings, giving the best 
that’s in them. Miuillions are doing it to 
help their fellows. That’s what helps to 
produce progress _ through a free trade 
union movement—free to govern itself, not 
fettered by the state, but free to resist 
wrong, and to advance the 
humanity.” 


men 


cause of 







OT 
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Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 


The Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 
addressed the delegates at the Convention 
banquet, at which the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, and Mr. 
M. J. Coldwell, national leader of the CCI 
party, were also present as guests. 

The Prime Minister began his address 
with a humorous reference to the relation- 
ship between the Congress and the CCF as 
“one of those trial marriages,’ which he 
hoped was “just about over.” He then 
proceeded to discuss the relationship of 
organized labour to current problems con- 
fronting society. 

Referring to the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny he said it was a tragedy that the 
world was again lined up in two armed 
camps. 

“But it is also a fact we have to face, 
and one we may have to face for several 
years to come. 

“We are all 


conscious,” he continued, 


“of the fact that the signing of the North 
Atlantic Pact greatly reduced the prospect 
of armed aggression—but we can never 
afford to forget that the reality behind that 
Pact is the combined strength of the twelve 
nations who signed it.” 


ite 


Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent in humorous vein at Convention banquet. 
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“With that,” he added, “I believe we can 
prevent war.” Pointing out that the Kaiser, 
Hitler and Mussolini had not started wars 
with the purpose of losing them, he declared 
that the Pact constituted a solemn warning 
against any possible aggressor, but he 
emphasized the need for continued strength. 

“Recent events,’ he continued, “have 
underlined the fact that the economic 
strength of our nations is just as important 
as military strength to our national security, 
and the security of the free world.” 

Referring to the “painful and drastic 
action” which the British people and other 
nations had been obliged to take to restore 
their economic strength, and the conse- 
quential action which had been necessary 
in Canada, he said that “as an immediate 
result, there have been increases in some 
of our prices—though there have been some 
reductions in others and in the long run we 
may look for more. 

“What is really happening is that slowly 
and often painfully all the free nations are 
overcoming the dislocating and disturbing 
effects of a terrible and destructive war— 
and we can hope to do that successfully 
only if we maintain among all sections and 
groups of the community a large measure 
of the unity of purpose we achieved so 
splendidly during the war. 

“Most of us in Canada have been very 
fortunate since the war and I am convinced 
we can expect to continue to be fortunate, 
but a country from which on the average 
we must export some $250 worth of goods 
each year for every man, woman and child 
in the land in order to keep up our standard 
of living cannot expect to escape all the 
consequences of world wide disturbances. 

“I would appeal to you in the ranks of 
labour as I appeal to all my fellow citizens 
to allow a little time for changes to work 
themselves out, and adjustments to be 
made, before concluding that any of us are 
going to be worse off than we have been. 


“I know it is natural for the average 
worker to think of the rate of wages and 
of what the dollar he earns will buy at the 
moment, but every experienced labour 
leader knows that there is such a thing as 
getting the rate of wages so high that you 
cannot sell what is produced—and then you 
have unemployment, 


“I know, too, that many of those of you 
who lived through the ’thirties dread unem- 
ployment more than anything else, and that 
is one reason why we have all paid so much 
heed to policies to maintain employment in 
these post-war years. 

“But employment—or at least remunera- 
tive employment—depends upon production. 

“Now, no one wants to see a return to 
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sweating and ne humane man wants to 
encourage any system of stretch-out—but I 
think it is also important to get away from 
the false idea which some people had, at 
one time, that the less work each man did 
during his eight hours the more jobs there 
would be for himself and! his fellows. 


“There used to be the impression that 
was true in the building trades. I hope it 
is not so or at least if ever it was so, it is 
not so any longer. We need a lot more 
houses and the more cheaply we can provide 
them the more people there will be who can 
afford them and the more will be built. 

“The more we produce the stronger 
Canada will be as a nation; and the more 
we produce the higher the standard of 


living we can maintain and the more real 


social security we will have. These are 
truths which we are sometimes apt to 
forget—but whenever we do forget them we 
are not long in finding ourselves worse off. 
Some social security must be organized by 
the state and we still have a considerable 
way to go before we can afford to be com- 
placent on that score. 

“Now I realize that the first objective of 
trade unions—and, therefore, the first objec- 
tive of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
is to advance the interests of the workers 
who belong to the unions; and there was a 
time when many accepted’ the view that 
those interests were opposed to the interests 
of the rest of the community and that they 
could only be promoted by class warfare in 
one form or another. 


“T believe most of us in Canada, in the 
ranks of organized labour or outside those 
ranks, have moved beyond that conception. 
Most of us believe today that the true 
interests of any group are identical with 
the interests of the whole community; and 
that those leaders who are worthy of the 
confidence of labour are those who look 
beyond the immediate and short-run to 
what is going to be best for all of us in 
the long run. 


“I should lke in conclusion to pay a 
tribute once again to the moderation and 
good sense which the vast majority of 
Canadian labour has displayed in these 
years of war and of post-war re-adjustment. 
I am afraid we must look for difficult years 
ahead, but I have a deep and abiding con- 
fidence in the qualities of our Canadian 
population to meet those difficulties and to 
move forward to an ever expanding future 
for this, the happiest nation in the world 
today.” 

Thanking the Prime Minister for his 
address, Pat Conroy, also in humorous vein, 
referred to Mr. St. Laurent’s opening 
remarks about “trial marriages” and said 


that the divorce rate in the labour move- 
ment was so low as to be almost negligible, 
and that “if we change we will need at least 
some good and sufficient reason.” 

“But regardless of party,” he concluded, 
“the men and women here can well and 
truly say that we have in you a great 
Canadian citizen.” 


Lahour Code 


The Convention held a lengthy debate on 
a resolution advocating a national labour 
code; and returned several times to the 
subject of federal jurisdiction in dealing 
with other related resolutions. 

The resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously, was as follows :— 


Whereas the present set-up of provincial 
labour codes conflicts in many ways with 
the right of workers to organize, and 


Whereas too many technicalities can 
be and are translated in favour of un- 
scrupulous employers; 

Be it therefore resolved that the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, through the 
incoming Executive, continue to exert 
every effort on the federal government to 
obtain a national labour code to cover 
every Canadian worker. 


Murray Cotterill, of the Toronto District 
Labour Council, urged in particular the 
need for bringing the meatpacking and steel 
industries under federal jurisdiction. Pat 
Conroy stressed the difficulties of conduct- 
ing negotiations for a single industry under 
nine different labour laws. 

Speakers from the United Electrical 
Workers urged demonstrations to bring the 
matter more forcefully to the Government’s 
attention; but in reply, supporters of the 
Executive accused certain delegates of 
having sabotaged the Congress’ political 
action program which would: have brought 
to office a government more favourably 
disposed to take action on this question. 
These speakers pointed out that the present 
Government had just been returned with an 
unparalleled majority, although its policy 
on this matter was well known, and they 
therefore minimized the likelihood of its 
being impressed by “a parade with baby 
carriages and signs.” 

The Convention later adopted an emer- 
gency resolution, introduced by Fred 
Dowling, Canadian Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, which criticized the 
Government and the Conservative and 
Social Credit opposition for “unanimously 
opposing legislation that would have 
brought the (meat packing) industry under 
the jurisdiction of the federal Parliament.” 
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A further aspect of the problem was dealt 
with by the Congress in unanfmously adopt- 
ing a resolution instructing the Congress 
Executive 


to petition the federal government to 
immediately initiate action to have the 
British North America Act amended in 
such a manner that all matters which are 
of common interest to the Canadian people, 
and of national importance and character, 
are within the jurisdiction of the federal 
gsovernment, thus making it possible to 
enact such federal legislation as a social 
security plan, national labour code, 
national education. 


The Congress also attacked “anti-labour” 
legislation in British Columbia and Quebec. 
In the former province, the Congress 
objected in a resolution to the fact that 


the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board has taken unto itself the power to 
interpret, when considering application for 
certification, the constitution of unions, and 
has refused certification to unions on the 
grounds that their constitution does not 
provide to the Board’s satisfaction juris- 
diction of the workers involved, although 
the majority of the workers have signified 
their desire to be represented by the 
bargaining agency making application. 


The resolution warned unions in other 
provinces to be “on guard against such 
types of decisions.” 





CCL President, 
A. R. Mosher. 
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Dealing with the situation in Quebec, the 
Congress endorsed the joint efforts of “the 
three powerful trade union centres in the 
province” in “fighting for an adequate 
Labour Relations Act, properly adminis- 
tered by a Labour Relations Board com- 
posed of equal representation from the 
legitimate trade union movement of the 
province and from management.” 

Finally, the Congress urged provincial 
governments to amend their labour codes to 
make it compulsory for an employer to 
“orant full union security to the certified 
bargaining agency if requested to do so by 
the majority of the employees affected.” 


Foreign Policy 


locals of the United Electrical 
and the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union had submitted 
foreign policy resolutions attacking the 
Atlantic Pact as, variously, “a violation of 
the provisions of the Security Council of 
the United Nations,” a “harbinger of a new 
atomic war,” or an “act of armed military 
preparation by the world imperialists led by 
Wall Street towards a Third World War 
directed against the USSR and the new 
peoples’ democracies.” 


Various 
Workers 


The Resolutions Committee recommended 
as a substitute, a resolution submitted by 
Local 414 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union of America. 
Toronto, which was as follows:— 


Be it resolved that the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour now in convention urge 
that the foreign poley of the Dominion of 
Canada be developed COE 

(1) Give support to the United Nations 
in an effort to bring about a genuine 
world-wide system of collective security 
with a view to the gradual change from 
the present system of national sovereignties 
to an international authority: 


(2) sGave support to international eco- 
nomic agencies, such as the ILO to bring 
about stabilized economic conditions and 
an improved standard of living for all 
peoples in the world without which peace 
is always in jeopardy; 


(3) Support the Atlantic Defence Pact 
ne endorse the ERP as means whereby 
the democratic nations of the world can 
resist aggression and extend economic ne 
credits and co-operation to each other: 

(4) Give support to international inven- 
tory, inspection and control of armaments, 
including atomic weapons, as the first step 
in a program of world-wide disarmament: 


(5) Make Canada’s foreign policy gen- 
ae independent to meet. the needs of 
the Canadian people rather than continued 
passive acquiescence to the United States 
proposals; and 


Be it further resolved that the Canadian 
Congress of Labour should assist the free 
organized Labour movements in order that 
they may take their full place in the 
economic and political life of all countries. 
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Speaking against this resolution, Robert 
Haddow, of the Fur and Leather Workers, 
charged that the Marshall Plan was a device 
to enslave the people of Europe. Pointing 
to unemployment in the United States, he 
said: “Even ERP and war expenditures 
will not save them from the crisis arising 
out of contradictions in the eapitalist 
system.” 

Sam Baron, in reply, said that the 
Marshall Plan represented the will of the 
American people to help those who have 
defended civilization. He advised those 
who were pressing their appeals for peace 
to Canada and the United States, to “refer 
it to Joe Stalin in Moscow—if he says peace 
there will be peace.” 

Pat Conroy asserted that 95 per cent of 
the people of Canada supported the Con- 
gress position. It was opposed by the 
Communist Party of Canada, which, under 
the name of the Labour-Progressive Party, 
had secured one-half of one per cent of the 
votes cast at the last election. The Soviet 
alternative policy for Europe, he said, was 
“to help stricken countries by planting a 
fifth column in every nation to betray them 
to the Kremlin.” 

The substitute resolution was adopted by 
a majority of about 10 to 1. 


Foreign Trade 


In shaping its policy on foreign trade, 
the Convention rejected a series of resolu- 
tions from the UE, the Fur and Leather 
Workers, and others, calling for trade with 
China, USSR, Poland, and “other Eastern 
Kuropean peoples’ democracies,” and 
adopted as a substitute a resolution sub- 
mitted by the United Steelworkers, reading 
as follows:— 


Be it resolved that this Congress now 
in Convention call upon the federal gov- 
ernment to meet the foreign trade crisis 
by: 

(1) Restricting non-essential 
from, and non-essential 
United States; 

(2) Speeding up the development, where 
possible, of Canadian supplies of goods 
now required to be imported from the 
United States; 

(3) Preserving and restoring our British 
Commonwealth and other overseas markets 
by lowering the barriers against their 
goods, and by long-term contracts for the 
exchange of their goods for ours at fair 
prices; 

(4) Offering every possible encourage- 
es to exports to the United States; 

5) Developing the home market by 
EE of sub- standard wages, enact- 
ment of full-scale social secur ity. 


imports 
travel to, the 


Devaluation and Textiles 


The Convention next dealt with an emer- 
gency resolution on the effect of devaluation 
in the textiles industry. Speaking to this 
resolution, Sam Baron said that whenever 
labour standards were cut, those of the 
textile workers were cut first. He believed 
that the impact should be spread through 
the economy; and that a Royal Commis- 
sion should be set up to see if the industry 
could absorb devaluation without cutting 
wages, or 1f it required relief. 

The resolution expressed sympathy with 
the efforts of the British people to secure 
economic stability; but noted that devalua- 
tion in Britain threatened the Canadian 
textile industry, and urged a Royal Com- 
mission “to gather facts on this most 
important problem and to determine ways 
and means of protecting the standard of 
living of the Canadian textile worker, and 
to recommend methods of spreading the 
impact of devaluation more evenly over the 
entire economy.” 

Later the Convention adopted a resolu- 
tion on devaluation, which referred to a 
‘“Drobable rise in the cost of hving” and 
indicated that the Congress would resist any 
lowering of living standards and any 
unnecessary austerity. It recommended 


that Jocal unions be prepared for “any 
necessary action” to offset the effects of 


devaluation. This motion was a substitute 
for a UE resolution calling on all locals 
to reopen their wage agreements. 


Wages, Hours 
and Working Conditions 


A series of resolutions set forth the policy 
of the Congress on labour standards to 
be achieved by collective bargaining or 
legislation. 

Among these objectives were the 5-day, 
40-hour week: a minimum of two weeks’ 
annual vacation with pay after one year’s 
service; payment for all statutory holidays; 
that all such holidays, with the exception 
of religious holidays, be observed on a 
Monday; equa! pay for male and female 
employees; and a national minimum wage 
of 75 cents per hour, with overtime at time 
and one-half after 8 hours in any one day. 

The resolution on the 40-hour week 
in particular elicited numerous supporting 
speeches from the floor. 


Housing 


A number of speakers rose to endorse the 
resolution on housing, which was directed 
at the federal government and was as 
follows :— 


Be it resolved that the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour make representation to 


the federal government strongly criticizing 
the government’s inadequate housing pro- 
eram, and urging that the resources of the 
country be so utilized as to enable an 
adequate low-rental and low-cost housing 
program to be started immediately, which 
will provide construction of housing units 
at a rate which will reduce to a minimum 
the alarming number of Canadian families 
affected by this serious housing shortage 
and that in conjunction with any govern- 
ment assisted housing plan, proper com- 
munity planning should be insisted upon. 


Another resolution, which was also strongly 
supported by several speakers, urged the 
federal government to “retain rent control, 
re-establishing this control to its former 
wartime level and effectiveness, until the 
eritical housing situation returns to normal.” 


Prices 


In a series of resolutions, the Convention 
decided to urge the federal government to 
re-impose price control, to restore subsidies 
on “milk, bread and other staples,’ and to 
“revise the so-called cost-of-living index so 
that it will provide a true picture of the 
present cost of living in Canada.” 


Public Works Program 


A resolution urging a public works 


program to combat unemployment was 
unanimously adopted. 
It called for the immediate institution, 


at trade union rates, of a national works 
program, to build national highways, irri- 
gation systems, community centres, and so 
on, as a means of preventing another large- 
scale depression. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


Similar resolutions were received from a 
number of locals of the United Electrical 
Workers and the Fur and Leather Workers 
valling on the CCL to re-establish its 
affiliation with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
non-concurrence in these resolutions, and 
instead expressed commendation of the 
Executive for withdrawing from the WFTU. 

In explaining the Executive’s action, Pat 
Conroy asserted that, believing in the 
philosophy that what happens in one nation 
ultimately affects other nations, the CCL 
had been one of the first national centres 
to offer to join the WFTU when it was 
established. He had now come to the 
conclusion, however, that the WFTU did 
not serve as an instrument to help the 
workers in any country. 

He had gone to the Rome session of the 
Federation to co-operate with trade union- 
ists of other lands—to discuss problems, and 
to work out plans and hopes for the future. 
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“All I asked from the delegates from the 
Soviet, Czechoslovakia, and other such 
countries was the same spirit—come and 
tell us what your problems are, and what 
progress you have made. We’ll be delighted 
to learn of your progress, but be honest 
with us—tell us you have a long way to 
go, the same as we have, that your govern- 
ment is not perfect, that 1t 1s composed of 
human beings who are subject to error, like 
us—and we'll put our arms around your 
shoulders.” 

Instead of that attitude, Mr. Conroy 
continued, “I found half the delegates 
telling the same story I told while the other 
half were afraid to tell what was going on 
in their countries—just like company union 
leaders. Half of us represented free trade 
unions, but the other half represented state 
company unions on the greatest scale yet 
developed. They were afraid to go home 
if they made any comment, any criticism. 

“We urge the Soviet workers,” he cried, 
“to do as we do—to take the responsibility 
of telling the government to go to hell when 
the occasion requires.” 

The Resolutions Committee’s recommen- 
dation was adopted. 


Constitution 


A lively debate occurred over a consti- 
tutional amendment proposed by Local 200, 
United Automobile Workers, designed to 
change the basis of representation and 
voting at the Congress. Considerable feel- 
ing was manifested by supporters of this 
amendment. Speaking for the Automobile 
Workers, George Burt asserted that under 
the present system the UAW was not 
getting representation at the Convention 
equivalent to its voting strength. The 
amendment, which was along the lines of 
similar proposals made at previous conven- 
tions, would have introduced a system 
whereby delegates would vote on the basis 
of the members they represented, instead 
of as individuals. 

The only roll-call vote of the Convention 
was held on this issue. The Constitution 
Committee’s recommendation, to set up a 
special committee of the Executive to give 
further study to the matter and bring in 
concrete proposals at the next Conference, 
was adopted by 495 votes to 238. 

Another amendment, which was referred 
to the incoming Executive, would cause 
CCL Conventions to be held biennially 
instead of annually. 


Suspension of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers 


In addition to its disciplinary action with 
regard to the United Electrical Workers, 
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the Convention dealt with the suspension of 
another Congress affihate, the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
This union had not submitted an appeal 
against the action taken by the Executive 
Council, and consequently the question was 
dealt with in the debate on the Report of 
the Executive Council. 

Briefly, the charges against Mine, Mill 
were that the union had failed to withdraw 
its organizers from certain areas, as in- 
structed by the Executive Council, and that 
it had misrepresented Congress policy and 
“attacked, abused andi vilified” Congress 
officers. The report charged that the union 
had failed to retain the interest of miners 
in Eastern Canada, and had been unable to 
renew its agreements with employers. It 
gave a detailed review of the subsequent 
organization by the Congress of miners 
formerly within the jurisdiction of Mine, 
Mill. 

In the debate on this section of the 
report, opponents of the Congress admin- 
istration accused the Congress of “raiding” 
and of “smashing a good union.” In reply, 
Ivan Vachon, a former official of Mine, 
Mill, and now a delegate from the CCL 
Porcupine Miners Union, said that all the 
organizers sent up to the area by Mine, 
Mill had been Communists or fellow 
travellers. “We held a meeting,” he said, 
“and told them, if you’re here to organize 
for the union, we’ll help; if you’re here to 
organize for the Communist Party we’ll 
help you pack your bags and get out.” He 
then described the request to the CCL to 
send help. The Mine, Mill union had lost 
all its contracts, he said, and added: “When 
they holler about raiding, what was there to 
raid, I ask you?” 

After several speakers had expressed: their 
views, the chairman, in response to shouts 
of “Question!” from the floor, called for a 
show of hands, and found that an over- 
whelming majority of delegates wanted the 
question put, the highly vocal minority 
consisting mainly of delegates from the 
United Electrical Workers. The report was 
then voted on, and endorsed by a similar 
large majority, thus bringing about the 
expulsion from the Congress of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 

At this point, however, as the chairman 
attempted to proceed to the next order of 
business, a demonstration occurred, when a 
delegate from the United Electrical Workers 
Union, Miss Pat Rooney, demanded to 
speak. On being ruled out of order, she 
moved to the front platform, and attempted 
to snatch a microphone from President 
Mosher, supported by continual shouting 
from members of her union and a few others. 


For approximately a quarter of an hour the 
Convention was unable to continue its busi- 
ness; and upon order being restored, Presi- 
dent Mosher commented: “This miniature 
revolution is an indication of what we would 
be in for under certain rule.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


A report submitted by George Burt, 
Chairman of the Convention Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Noting that claims for benefit had been 
increasing, the Committee considered it “all 
the more urgent that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act should provide as effective 
protection as possible for the unemployed 
worker.” 

The report reviewed and endorsed pro- 
posals which the Congress had submitted to 
the Government and to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The following amendments were proposed 
to the Act:— 


Increase from $1.50 to $2 a day in the 
spare-time earnings permitted to a person 
drawing benefit; 

Provision that when a whole plant closes 
down for a fixed vacation period, workers 
not eligible for paid vacations be per- 
mitted to draw benefit; 

Further substantial increase in benefits 
to at least $25 weekly in class 8, with 
corresponding adjustments in other classes; 

Reduction of at least three days in the 
working period; 

Elimination of the section concerning 
non-compensable days; 

Amendment of the provision requiring a 
further 60 contributions before the estab- 
lishment of a new benefit year to allow 
for periods of illness, self-employment, or 
employment in an excepted occupation; 

Elimination of seasonal regulations, the 
Congress believing that the Act should 
accept both good and bad risks; 

Extension of coverage; 

Elimination of classes 1 to 4, and sub- 
stitution of a single class. 


A series of changes in the regulations and 
their interpretation was also proposed :—- 


Elimination of the “fixed claim week” 
provision; 

Amendment of the regulation concerning 
the five-day week, so as not to penalize a 
worker an additional day’s coniribution if 
he is absent one day; 

-Broadening of the interpretations of 
“suitable employment,” “‘capable,” ‘“avail- 
able,” and “just cause” (the Congress also 
urged unions to render greater help to 
their unemployed members who encounter 
difficulty in obtaining benefit, and to sup- 
port them in appeals to the Courts of 
Referees and to the Umpire) ; 

Opposing any attempt to impose special 
qualifications on pensioners and married 
women; 

Opposing the practice of consistently 
imposing the maximum penalty of six 
weeks’ disqualification for failure to 
observe the provisions of the Act. 





Pat Conroy, 
CCL Secretary-Treasurer. 





The report emphasized the importance of 
a working knowledge of the Act by all union 
members, but particularly by union officers. 

It also called for the establishment of an 
unemployment assistance fund to supple- 
ment the unemployment insurance fund, 
and of a sickness disability fund to protect 
workers deprived of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit through illness or accident. 


Social Security 


A resolution prepared by the Resolutions 
Committee as a substitute for a number of 


proposals on social security, urged the 
adoption of a “national social security 


program covering the whole field of health, 
invalidity, old age pensions, ete., in accord- 
ance with the principles of the British 
system of social security.” 

Pending passage of “suitable all-in social 
security legislation,’ the Convention recom- 
mended “that present old age pension pay- 
ments be increased to a minimum of $65 a 
month for each recipient, whether married 
or single, and that all Canadians become 
eligible for such pensions at the age of 60 
without means test,” and further that local 
government authorities be asked to “reduce 
or remove property taxes upon the actual 
living quarters of old age pensioners.” 
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Report of Executive Council 


The Report of the Executive Council, 
presented by Secretary-Treasurer Conroy, 
outlined the year’s activities of the Congress. 

“On August 1, 1949,” the report stated, 
“the Congress comprised 6 provincial feder- 


ations, 34 district labour councils, 28 
international and national labour unions 


with 1,039 units, and 189 local chartered 
unions. The membership of the Congress is 
approximately 360,000. During the past 
year a number of local chartered unions 
transferred to affiiated unions, and the Oil 
Workers International Union became affl- 
ated to the Congress as from November 1, 
1948, taking over the unions which the 
Congress had chartered in that industry.” 
Charters were granted to 48 locals, andi 4 
labour councils and one provincial 


new 
federation were established. 

During the year the Congress “gave 
substantial assistance, both financial and 


otherwise to the International Woodworkers 
of America. This was necessary,” the report 
stated, “in view of the attempt of the 
Communist party in British Columbia to 
break up this union. Financial assistance 
was also given to the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union of America, in 
order to enable that affiliate to get through 
a difficult period.” 

The report reviewed the statement on 
wage policy, adopted in January, and the 
memorandum submitted to the Government 
in March (L.G., March, 1949, p. 249; May, 
p. 556). The report also described the 
withdrawal of the Congress from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the deci- 
sion to appoint one or more delegates to 
the Conference to be held at London in 
November for the purpose of forming a new 
international trade union organization. The 
report reviewed the decision of the Con- 
gress not to nominate a technical adviser to 
the 1949 session of the International Labour 
Conference since “no arrangements were 
made for consultation in connection with 
the appointment of the workers’ delegate.” 

The report also deseribed the disciplinary 
action taken against two Congress afhlates, 
which is referred to elsewhere in this article. 


Financial Statement 


According to the financial statement sub- 
mitted by Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy, 
receipts for the year totalled $370,822.65 and 
expenditures $388,997.69, making a deficit 
on the year’s operations of $18,175.04. 


Research 


The Congress Research Department 
reported on a year of increased activities. 
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Much time was given to collective bargain- 
ing legislation; the Department prepared a 
series of briefs for the Congress and’ its 
affillates; publications were issued; and the 
Department continued to supply informa- 
tion to unions and the public on a great 
variety of subjects. 


Public Relations 


Foremost among the plans mentioned in 
the Report of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment was the project of expanding the 
regular monthly bulletin Congress News 
in the direction of a tabloid’ newspaper. 

The report praised the CBC for its 
presentation of “Cross Section” and other 
programs dealing with public affairs. 

In regard to press relations, the report 
commented: “There has been a continuing 
tendency on the part of newspapers to 
assign particular writers to the labour field, 
with a resulting improvement in_ the 
standard of labour reporting.” 


Education 


Increased, activities were reported by the 
Congress Committee on Education, which 
dealt particularly with the series of week- 
end institutes conducted at various centres 
across the country. “All told more than 
1,200 students participated in the various 
institutes,” the report stated, “while several 
thousand additional members of Congress 
unions attended the banquets and public 
meetings which were included in the insti- 
tute programs. In co-operation with the 
political action program of the Congress, 
political action work shops were also held 
in conjunction with several of the institutes. 

“Your Committee can say without fear 
of contradiction that the institutes were 
received with very great enthusiasm and 
satisfaction by those who attended.” 

A second annual winter school was held 
on the Ajax Campus of the University of 
Toronto, and a summer school at Port 
Huron, Michigan. 

The Committee indicated that much more 
needed to be done with regard to education 
in the labour movement, and made the 
following recommendations :-— 

(a) appointment of a full-time Educa- 
tional Director and the necessary staff; 


(b) purchase and preparation of equip- 
ment and materials, e.g., posters, booklets. 
bulletins, films, film strips, projectors, ete., 
necessary to the development of a broad 
educational program; and 

(c) organizational work looking to the 
development of area educational councils, 
so that local educational activities may 
become increasingly self-sufficient, and to 
provide the machinery necessary for the 
follow-up of institutes, schools and similar 
activities. 


In approving the report of the Education 
Committee, and a series of resolutions on 
education which had been submitted by 
affiliated unions, the Convention referred 
them to the incoming Executive with in- 
structions that the program be implemented 
as finances permit. 


Political Action 


Reaffirming its support of the CCF as 
“the political arm of labour in Canada,” 
the Congress voted to continue its Political 
Action Committee on a permanent basis. 

Opposition to this policy was expressed 
by speakers from the United Electrical 
Workers and the Fur and Leather Workers, 
but President Mosher described the vote as 
“almost unanimous.” 

A report on the activities of the Political 
Action Committee in connection with 1949 
federal and provincial elections was pre- 
sented to the Convention by Murray 
Cotterill, Director of the Committee. 

The report stated that PAC operated in 
a limited number of areas and claimed that 
the CCF vote improved or held its own 
in all those areas. It outlined a series of 
recommendations for future PAC activities. 


M. J. Coldwell 


In his address to the Convention, Mr. 
M. J. Coldwell, national leader of the CCF 
Party, outlined the objectives of the OGE, 
which. he declared, were to “secure for the 
producers of real wealth a fair share in the 
wealth produced by united effort.” He said 
that the profits of 419 large corporations 
were 25 per cent higher in 1948 than in 
1947: and that during the first few months 
of 1949 there had been a further increase 
of 30 per cent over 1948 for 25 per cent of 
the corporations. He charged that certain 
price increases had been unnecessary. 

Mr. Coldwell outlined the record of his 
party in introducing motions favourable to 
labour in the House of Commons during the 
first three weeks of the fall session of 
Parliament. 


Racial Tolerance 


. A National Committee for Racial Toler- 
ance was appointed by the Congress in 
April, 1948, with R. J. Lamoureux of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Montreal, 
as chairman. 

In its printed report to the Convention, 
the Committee expressed its opinion “that 
Canada as a whole is free from the more 
violent aspects of racial discrimination. All] 
political parties in Canada, with the excep- 
tion of a few minor groups, have carefully 
avoided the inclusion of race hatred in their 


program. The Canadian press, radio and 
films are to be found amongst the agencies 
which are attempting to minimize racial 
tension and to promote a spirit of good will 
and understanding. 

“Nonetheless,” the report continued, “a 
careful survey of the situation in Canada 
will reveal the existence of racial and 
religious discrimination. It is not quite 
general yet; but it is our opinion that if it 
is not checked in time it could become a 
danger to our democratic way of life and 
to the unity of our country. We refer to 
instances of discrimination in the following 
fields: sale or rental of property, employ- 
ment, entertainment and the use of pubhie 
places.” 

The Committee stated its opinion that it 
is the duty of government authorities to 
introduce legislation to bar discriminatory 
clauses in property deeds. 

“The extent of discrimination in employ- 
ment in a number of Canadian provinces 
is not generally recognized,” the report con- 
tinued. “Such discrimination is often a 
subtle thing and difficult of proof. In 1948, 
a writer for a national Canadian publication 
disclosed the result of a project he had 
undertaken. He found that out of 47 
telephone applications for jobs, 41 out of 
47 were granted interviews when the name 
used was Anglo-Saxon. Only 17 out of 47 
interviews were arranged when the name 
was Jewish. A study made in Toronto, in 
1946, by the central region of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress indicated that there is not 
a Jewish white collar worker employed by 
a Toronto bank office and no Jew or Negro 
on the city police force. Reports also from 
heads of employment agencies bring out 
many facts of discrimination, because of 
race, religion or national origin. The very 
practice of making inquiries on job appli- 
cation forms in respect to race and religion 
is an indication of an unhealthy situation. 

“Tt is our firm belief that such practices 
must cease. We must conduct an educa- 
tional campaign against these practices and 
continuously urge both the federal and 
provincial governments to introduce legisla- 
tion against such discrimination.” 

The report also attacked the practice of 
excluding people from hotels, restaurants 
and other places on racial grounds, and 
urged the provincial and federal govern- 
ments to bar such discrimination wherever 
it becomes evident. 

Describing the.Committee’s activities, the 
report stated that the Committee took part 
in a number of the Congress labour educa- 
tion institutes conducted at various centres 
across Canada; that thousands of copies of 
pamphlets were distributed; that radio 
broadeasts on racial discrimination were 
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delivered; and that representations were 
made to various legislative and _ civic 
authorities. Local labour committees against 
racial intolerance were active in Winnipeg, 
‘Foronto and Montreal. 

The Convention adopted unanimously a 
resolution urging both federal and provincial 
governments “to pass legislation to require 
employers to hire individuals and deal with 
them as employees, without discrimination 
as to race, colour, creed or nationality.” 

During the course of the Convention the 
delegates were addressed by Mr. Michael 
Rubinstein, National Chairman, Jewish 
Labour Committee of Canada. 


Labour Movement of Israel 


During the course of the Convention, 
A. Miller, Vice-President of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
brought greetings from the labour move- 
ment of Israel, and asked the moral support 
of the workers of Canada. 


Co-operatives 


During the Convention, Father J. A. 
MacDonald, St. Francis-Xavier University, 
urged the Congress to make use of the 
co-operative movement. 

The delegates unanimously approved a 
resolution to “endorse and) promote the 
organization of co-operatives and credit 
unions,” and referred to the incoming 
Executive a suggestion to set up a com- 
mittee on the subject. 


Labour Day 
George A. Martin, President of the 
Canadian Association of Tourist and 


Publicity Bureaus, solicited the delegates’ 
support in having the date of Labour Day 
moved further back in the month of 
September, so as to encourage the prolong- 
ing of the tourist season. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention put the Congress on record as 
follows :— 


Seeking a closer relationship between 
the church and organized labour, and 
instructing the incoming Executive “to 
explore the possibilities, and effect a 
working liaison between the Congress and 
such representative bodies of the churches 
as the Canadian Council of Churches, the 
Christian Social Council of Canada, or any 
other appropriate church organization.” 


Expressing opposition to “the unwar- 
ranted use of legal injunctions against 
labour” and calling for “the immediate 
repeal of those sections of the Criminal 
Code which deal with injunctions;” 
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Resolving that the Congress “give every 
consideration towards unification of all 
bona fide central labour organizations 
throughout Canada;” 


Urging the purchase of goods bearing 
the union label; 

Calling for co-operation with the leader- 
ships of the major farm organizations in 
Canada; 

Opposing any increase in the cost of 
radio licences, and recommending that any 
further revenue required to maintain and 
improve the CBC be supplied from the 
consolidated revenue fund of the Govern- 
ment; ; 

Requesting the convening of a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference “to discuss assist- 
ance to municipalities from the federal 
government through the provincial govern- 
ment, in the setting up and operation of 
hospitals, educational institutions or other 
facilities necessary to the well-being of the 
communities, and also in programs for the 
expansion of industries and the creation of 
new industries where they are required;” 

Urging the federal government to estab- 
lish a Canadian market for western coal; 

Requesting that the federal government 
set up a non-partisan board or commission 
to work in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, and with 
the provincial governments, “to develop 
and implement a program of education, 
informing every citizen of the responsi- 
bilities and rights of citizenship in a 
democratic country, and the principles and 
ideals of such a democracy;” 

Urging governments to 
election system of proportional 
sentation; 

Requesting legislation to provide a 
statutory half-holiday with pay on federal 
election days; 

Supporting the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund; 

Requesting that union dues, and health 
service insurance premiums, be exempted 
from taxable income; 

Urging provincial governments to pro- 
vide workmen’s compensation at full rates 
of pay for all time lost through injury; 

Supporting the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America in their dispute with 
the Canadian Lithographers Association; 

Supporting Local 100, Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union in their dispute with the 
mine owners; 

Supporting the drive to organize Haton’s 
department store in Toronto; 

Protesting the authorization of the 
diversion of an oil pipeline to the United 
States instead of to a Canadian terminal. 


introduce an 
repre- 


Elections 


A. R. Mosher and Pat Conroy were 
re-elected as President and Secretary- 
Treasurer respectively; while Alex 
McAuslane, Oil Workers Industrial Union, 
C. H. Millard, United Steelworkers of 
America, and Sol Spivak, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, were re-elected as vice- 
presidents, and George Burt, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Silby Barrett, United Mine 
Workers, J. E. McGuire, Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees, Fred Dowling, 
United Packinghouse Workers, and Sam 
Baron, Textile Workers Union of America, 
retained their places on the Executive 
Committee. The Committee was enlarged 
from seven to nine members this year, and 


William Robitaille, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Municipal Employees, J. MacKenzie, 
United Rubber Workers, Don Macdonald, 
United Mine Workers, and H. A. Chappell, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, were elected for the first time. 


CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour held its twenty-eighth 
annual convention in Montreal, September 
18 to 23, 1949, under the chairmanship of 
Gérard Picard, general president. 

The opposition to Bill No. 5 (Quebec 
Labour Code), and recent incidents at 
Asbestos, were important factors in the 
principal decisions taken at the Conven- 
tion. Determined to intensify their fight 
against atheistic Communism the delegates 
also gave their leaders greater scope to 
defend their cause, by approving the forma- 
tion of a “civic action committee” and the 
creation of a professional defence fund 
having a potential value of one millon 
dollars. 


The registration of the 480 delegates 
representing 83,000 members began on 
Saturday, September 17. 


The members met on Sunday morning 
on the Place d’Armes from where they 
proceeded to Notre-Dame Church for a 
special mass said for them by Mgr. Aimé 
Boileau, D.Ph., D-P., in charge of the parish 
of Lachine and former chaplain of the 
Montreal syndicates. The sermon for the 
occasion was preached by Rev. Roland 
Frigon, St. Hyacinthe, assistant-chaplain of 
the CCCL, who asked the Catholic labour 
leaders to consider themselves as apostles 
and to get as thoroughly acquainted as 
possible with the social principles of the 
Church in order to be able to spread its 
teachings in this matter amongst the labour 
classes and the public in general. 


Opening Banquet 


At noon on Sunday, close to 500 guests 
were present in the Windsor Hotel, at a 
banquet given by the Central Council of 
the Montreal National Syndicates, under 
the chairmanship of Horace Laverdure, 
municipal councillor. Some thirty persons 
were given seats at the head table, in- 
cluding Mer. Arthur Douville, Bishop of 
St. Hyacinthe; Gérard Picard, general 
president of the CCCL; Paul-Emile Coté, 
MP. for Verdun-Lasalle, representing the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Federal Minister 
of Labour; the Hon. Hormidas Delisle, Min- 
ister without portfolio in the Provincial 


Cabinet, representing the Hon. A. Barrette, 
Provincial Minister of Labour; J. O. 
Asselin, president of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the City of Montreal; T. Belzile, 
general secretary of the Catholic Farmers’ 
Union; Mer. J.-C. Leclaire, general curate 
of St. Hyacinthe diocese and president 
of the “Commission sacerdotale d’études 
sociales”; Rev. Louis-Philippe Camirand, 
Asbestos parish priest, and others. 


His Grace Mgr. Douville 


His Grace, Mer. Arthur Douville, was the 
first guest of honour to speak. He stated 
that his presence at the banquet consti- 
tuted a sort of public recognition by the 
Church of the principles of the CCCL and 
of its leaders. He emphasized that the 
Catholic labour movement must strive for 
the happy medium between economic 
liberalism and communism. Through 
collaboration in the Christian spirit with 
professional organizations of other classes of 
society, he stated, “the labour movement 
must work towards the social reform of 
society and a corporative economy.” 


Mr. Paul-Emile Coté 


Mr. Paul-Emile Coté, member for Verdun- 
Lasalle, represented the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Federal Minister of Labour, 
whose Parliamentary assistant he is, and 
replied to the toast to Canada. “We have 
nothing to fear from the social principles 
of the Church,” said Mr. Coté, “and we 
have everything to hope for from organiza- 
tions such as yours. You must keep your 
devotion to the Church, it will make of 
you patriots and respected citizens, of use 
to your families first, to your plant, to 
your town, to your province and to the 
country. I hope that organizations such 
as yours, which is aware of the part it plays 
in society, will multiply.” 

Mr. Cété stated that “Ottawa is not 
afraid of organized labour, on the contrary 
it is in favour of it and encourages it.” 
He concluded by saying that “it is by 
working hand in hand with the federal 
authorities that you have known and will 
know your greatest expansion.” 
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Mr. Cété invited the workers to get in 
touch with the French editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Hon. Hormidas Delisle 


The representative of the Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Minister of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, listed a number of legisla- 
tive reforms brought about through the 
CCCL and other labour groups and assured 
the delegates of the co-operation of the 
Provincial Department of Labour. 


Messrs. Asselin and Picard 


Mr. J. O. Asselin and Mr. Picard, also 
spoke, the latter referring to the preceding 
speeches, especially those of Mgr. Douville 
and of Mr. P.-E. Coté. “You may be sure, 
Mr. Coté, that we have been happy to 
co-operate with the federal Department of 
Labour;’ said Mr. Picard, “and we thank 
you for the services of the French editor of 
the Lasour GAZETTE.” 

“We have never had any problem with 
the Government in Ottawa,” stated Mr. 
Picard, and turning towards Hon. Mr. 
Delisle, he assured him that the CCCL had 
never felt hatred towards any government. 
“Tf the situation has been rather tense 
lately,” he said, “it is possible to do some- 
thing about it. It is possible to wipe out 
what may have been a disagreement between 
the CCCL and the government of the 
Province of Quebec. This disagreement is 
a secret for no one, and if it is a secret, it 
is an open one. We hope that a draft bill 
of the type of Bill No. 5 will never again 
be tabled in the Provincial House.” 


Presidential Report of Mr. Picard 


Mr. Picard submitted his presidential 
report at the first meeting of the convention 
during the evening of Sunday, September 
18, 1949, in the Immaculate Conception 
Hall, where all meetings took place. 

The president’s report states that the past 
vear has been “the most eventful one in 
the history of the CCCL and the one that 
has caused the most anxiety to its leaders.” 
Mr. Picard recalled the four main events 
of the year: the strike in the furniture 
industry; the fight against the proposed 
labour code; the opposition to Bill No. 60 
in connection with municipal and school 
corporations; and the strike in the asbestos 
industry. He then gave a detailed analysis 
of each of those events. 

Mr. Picard drew various conclusions from 
this analysis, particularly in so far as 
political action of the CCCL and employers’ 
rights are concerned. 
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The CCCL and Communism 


He declared at the very beginning of his 
report that if the CCCL were not an anti- 
communistic organization, there would be 
no reason for its existence :— 

“Communism aims to do away with God 
among the working people and to eradicate 
all sense of religion from the heart of man. 
It is not by chance that Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris, issued by Pope Pius XI, deals 
with atheistic communism. Atheism is the 
main characteristic of modern communism. 
This is to be remembered. It will be more 
readily understandable that if labour is 
considered as a commodity and the work- 
man as a machine, an atheistic atmosphere 
will bear upon the working class. Let social 
injustice, poverty and anti-labour laws be 
added to this and communism may rear its 
head. All it has to do isto criticize the 
existing system, promise social reforms, 
instigate a revolution if necessary, and then 
become the master. Atheism is then fed 
through certain material advantages and 
exalted by a rigid dictatorship. 

“The CCCL,” the president pointed out, 
“is of the opinion that in order to combat 
communism successfully, God must first be 
restored in His rightful place, not only 
amongst the working class, but in society 
as a whole; the worker must be granted 
the full rights of a human being; the family 
must be given proper protection so that it 
may be adequately fed, clothed, housed and 
educated; industrial organization must be 
promoted as a means of applying justice 
in the relations between employers and 
wage-earners; there must be legislation 
sincerely based on the good of the com- 
munity. These are the constant aims of 
the CCCL, which only asks to be under- 
stood. 

“Fortunately, the working class of the 
Province of Quebee is generally deeply 
religious and anti-communistic. But it 
must stay on the watch. If communists 
are proportionately few in numbers, they 


are active and ready to sacrifice much 
for the success of their cause. Among 
Catholics, too many content themselves 


with an oral and superficial kind of anti- 
communism and too little attention is paid 
to the application of social justice. Very 
artless is he who believes that he can do 
away with all real danger by injecting into 
the people strong doses of fear and hatred 





Messrs. Jean Marchand, Gérard Picard 
and Romeo Ethier, shown from left 
to right, were re-elected respectively 
secretary, president and treasurer of 


the CCCL. 





of communism. Fear and hatred are short- 
lived feelings that fade away along with 
their originating causes. Only firm convic- 
tions, based on correct information, will 
last.” 


The Furniture Strike 


With regard to the furniture strike, which 
paralysed the main furniture factories in the 
Province of Quebec for four months last 
fall, Mr. Picard made the following state- 
ment :— 


“When the time came to renew the 
collective agreements, the employers, in 
spite of the increased cost of living, were 
opposed to any increase in wages. The 
situation had not changed even when the 
conciliation stage was reached. Eventually, 
a majority finding gave full support to the 
employers’ point of view with regard to 
wages. No proof of inability to pay was 
submitted. The strike, which lasted about 
four months, ended with the concluding of 
collective agreements providing for wage 
increases varying from fifteen to twenty 
cents an hour. This was a case where, 
after negotiations and conciliation had 
failed, and a ridiculous award had been 
made, a strike proved effective. 

“What conclusion should be drawn,” Mr. 
Picard wondered. “That a strike must be 
resorted to on every occasion? No. It 
must simply be understood that the CCCL, 
the Furniture Federation and its affiliated 
syndicates would have preferred to reach 
agreement at the time of the direct negotia- 
tions, but that when confronted with an 
intolerable situation they did not hesitate 
to declare a strike and to carry it through 
to a successful issue.” 


The Asbestos Strike 


Mr. Picard recalled that the CCCL has 
no desire to do away with the institution of 
arbitration, that it has always defended and 
still does defend this principle, that it 
always recommends recourse to arbitration 
before any strike, and that it still considers 
a strike as a last resort, to be used in cases 
where the law provides for it. “The CCCL,” 
he said, “is convinced that the situation 
would be less strained if it were agreed that 
the Superior Labour Council should play its 
part, if a real Labour Code were prepared, 
and if it were understood that questions of 
conflicting rights should be submitted to 
labour courts and those of conflicting in- 
terests to arbitration courts offering guar- 
antees of impartiality.” 


Bis 5 and 60 
After repeating that Bill No. 5, entitled 
“A Law Concerning the Establishment of 
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the Labour Code of the Province of 
Quebec”, which was presented before the 
Legislative Assembly of Quebec at its last 
session, and then withdrawn, was a piece 
of legislation that is “backward, anti-labour 
and a menace to social peace,” Mr. Picard 
added that the CCCL is still in favour of 
a provincial labour code, but that there 
should be prior consultation with the 
Q@uebee Superior Labour Council, which in 
its turn should study the briefs presented 
by interested parties. 

As regards Bill No. 60, concerning muni- 
cipal and school corporations and_ their 
employees, which was adopted at the last 
session (L.G., May, 1949, p. 612), he 
declared that many of its provisions are 
actually unjust because “for all practical 
purposes, the right of organization is denied 
the municipal employees of rural munici- 
palities”, and because “in so far as the 
wage-earners employed by municipal cor- 
porations of cities and towns are concerned, 
their privilege to resort to arbitration is 
qualified, in as much as it is restricted.” 


Labour and Federal-Provincial Relations 


Looking at the question from a different 


angle, Mr. Picard made the following 
declaration :— 
“. . Bills 5 and 60 are among the worst 


thrusts made against provincial autonomy 
as regards labour, a question on which 
opinion is already much divided among the 
wage-earners. And'it would be clear-sighted 
to note that the Federal Government is 
getting ready to offer greater social security 
in exchange for more extensive constitu- 
tional rights. This matter will be the sub- 
ject. of a special investigation during the 
year and the CCCL will have to adopt 
a stand regarding this desired security, 
provincial autonomy and the Canadian 
constitution. 

“This 18 a major issue in the Province of 
Quebec and one that can only be treated 
objectively, with calmness and with a 
chance of being understood, if the working 
class is not obsessed by the fear of bitter 
disappointments that may be inflicted upon 
them by provincial autonomy. Is _ it 
believed that it will be sufficient to tell 
labour that Ottawa’s social security is a 
‘mess of pottage’ that is offered in exchange 
for the ‘birthright’ of provincial autonomy? 

“Tf provincial autonomy is to become a 
source of social injustice,” points out Mr. 
Picard, “it will only have been a transition 
leading to legislative union. Would it not 
be better to study, under favourable con- 
ditions, the practical means of attaining 
greater social security without resorting to 
a constitutional upheaval?” 


Political Action 


After declaring himself against any sug- 
gestion of forming a political party or of 
affiliating the CCCL with an _ existing 
political party, Mr. Picard made it clear 
that the reason for the existence of unions 
is not to come into office, but to safe- 
guard the economic, social and moral in- 
terests of their members. 

“Tt may be said that the CCCL,” declared 
Mr. Picard, “by rejecting constantly since 
its inception the idea of direct political 
action, whatever its form, had considered it 
a wise policy to keep the tradition then 
established among the main labour organ- 
izations; it had also undoubtedly taken into 
account the firm and various political con- 
victions of its members, and: lastly, it had 
grounds to believe that the discussions of 
its Congresses, its annual submissions to the 
authorities, its various delegations, etc., 
through the information given public 
opinion and governments concerning the 
worker’s attitude, would have been suffi- 
cient to obtain recognition for the just 
claims of labour. One must in all fairness 
admit that this peaceful but arduous 
method has, in many respects, bettered 
the lot of the working class. But, on the 
other hand, how many just claims have 


lain in the bottom of desk drawers; how 
many problems have not been given any 
consideration ! 

“Still we must quicken our pace, we must 
not hesitate to resort to all honest means, 
to political action if necessary, in order to 
gain efficient protection for the working 
people without causing any prejudice to 
other classes of society in doing so. The 
CCCL’s mission is not only to demonstrate 
the feasibility, but also the great advantages 
of applying the social encyclicals and to 
cause principles and measures capable of 
restoring social order to be integrated into 
legislation and practice. What a shame, in 
which the CCCL wants no part either 
through action or omission, if the social 
doctrine of the Church should not find its 
application in the Province of Quebec! 
There is no question of quoting excerpts 
from encyclicals in legislative texts, but 
rather of enacting legislation that is based 
on common welfare and Christian social 
principles and applying this legislation in 
an atmosphere of confidence, harmony and 
mutual respect. 

“Political action in an organization such 
as the CCCL cannot be an end in itself, 
but a means to better safeguard the threat- 
ened interests of its members. Further- 
more, this means should not be resorted to 





His Grace, Mgr. Arthur Douville, Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, chatting with Mr. Paul- 
Emile Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 
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in all circumstances, but only after others 
have failed, and then only in as much as 1s 
considered necessary, and without prejudice 
to general interests.” 

A resolution adopted by the Congress, 
the text of which is published below, pro- 
vides for the appointment of a “Civic 
Action Committee” in line with the Presi- 
dent’s views. This resolution, which was 
changed several times, was the subject of 
long and serious discussion. 


The Employer and 
the Rights of Management 


Next, the President tackled the employers’ 
problem as regards union organization of 
labour. Mr. Picard singled out the present 
trend of employers as seeming to be “the 
establishment of a new defence line for the 
rights of management within business con- 
cerns, in order to check the advancement of 
labour and organizational reforms.” 

“Tn collective bargaining, such a state of 
mind leads management to confine its 
negotiations with unions strictly to the legal 
requirements and, from time to time, it 
succeeds in entering into agreements which, 
on certain points, are more stringent than 
the law, and thus in partially evading the 
effects of labour legislation. Management 
will not give up its position unless com- 
pelled to do so by the economic strength 
of organized labour. 

“Moreover, in its opposition to the 
development of organization among workers, 
management is, at times, assisted by exec- 
utive or semi-judicial agencies established 
by the Government, when not directly 
supported by the Government itself. It 
will be said that not all employers are as 
obstinate as those just described. Quite so. 
There are, in fact, some conscientious and 
social-conscious employers, but they do not 
constitute the general rule and their exist- 
ence does not affect the bearing of the 
above comments.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard invited manage- 
ment “to get out of the fog” and resolutely 
work towards solving the labour problem. 


Report of the Confederal Bureau 


In his report, Mr. Jean Marchand, general 
secretary, notes that “the confederal year 
1948-49 has been one of the liveliest in the 
life of the CCCL, and that it called for two 
plenary councils as well as eight regular 
meetings of the Executive.” The report was 
submitted to the delegates at the session 
held on Monday morning, September 19. It 
deals with Bills 5 and 60 and with briefs 
submitted last spring to the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments (L.G., May, 1949, 
mp. D61)= 
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The Asbestos Strike 
Dealing at length with the asbestos strike 


and especially with the disturbances of 
May 5 and 6 last, the report declares:— 


Together with the tabling of Bull 5, the 
asbestos strike was the leading event of 
the year. Its repercussions were felt 
throughout Canada, in the United States 
and even in Europe. It was instrumental 
in throwing the spotlight on the asbestos 
syndicates and the Catholic labour move- 
men. 

The asbestos strike was a test of resist- 
ance. Never in the Province of Quebec 
was a trade union so fiercely attacked by 
anti-union forces which, it seems, wanted 
to strike at the entire labour movement 
through the CCCL. Slander, bludgeon, 
prison, everything was resorted to in 
order to overcome the will to resist of 
the miners placed, in the circumstances, 
in the front line in defence of free trade 
unionism. Had it not been for the 
Church’s firm attitude, we wonder what 
would have become of our syndicates. 


The report implies that the CCCL will 
publish the story of the asbestos industry’s 
strike. 

The Cost of the Asbestos Strike 
The report gives as follows the cost of 


the asbestos industry’s strike and shows 
where the money came from :— 
Chureh door collections... a..0% $ 167,558.24 
Contributed by the CCCL and 
affiliated bodies ............ 300,014.52 
[Peresorneil lonmeyei@ings) .45504ccace 27 0 Sno L 
Unions afhliated with Canadian 
Congress o1.laabour eee 7,683 .00 
Unions afhliated with Trades 
and Labour Congress (AFL), 
Railway Brotherhoods, 
Brotherhoods of policemen, 
TCACHELS GUC tie oa inet eee 6,413.41 
Weer hae Ue ee oi cs 2 $ 509,377.78 
Food shipped to Thetford and 
INGIOSHOS Weulnecl Bisse scraac: 75,000.00 


Grand Total 584,377.78 


Membership 


The report revealed a total as of May 31, 
1949, of 83,272 members paying fees to the 
CCCL. 

Actually, the membership was reported 
to total 95,000; the difference between the 
actual figure and that given in the report 
being accounted for by the fact that some 
ten to twelve thousand members belong to 
organizations subordinated to the CCCL, 
but do not yet contribute their individual 
fee to the head body as their affiliation with 
the latter has not yet been completed. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is made up of sixteen 
Federations comprising 325 syndicates, as 
well as 55 affiliated syndicates. 


CCCL MEMBERSHIP 
































May 31st, 1948 May 3lst, 1949 
Federations See ease oS ee: 
Syndicates Member- | gundieates Member- 
: ship : ship 

Barbora Hairdressers. iq. unease etn nen) Stee ) 827 10 740 
Full-Fashioned and seamless hosiery..........++-- 12 2,853 15 | 2,803 
IEC CLT coos eee he” ci cnseensek Sh Shea rue tahini a A eeip agra 64 12053 64 allies 
Wap agers yt el @ hit asia tua ARAL ieee AiR Gere toRat oy Sane ir ie 3,569 16 3, 660 
TESA] MOEA Ee Poe i see ike su eet Neate ctierreran agtie so 19 2,, 784 15 2,625 
PACIEY WIECH CO ote, es Ser eee ee Nr) ora ere 13 8,139 14 | 3,180 
Blinicipall CMnPlOVees...4y<.cdhhte rn cree hoes once | 28 4,154 28 4,059 
VOR ICIS, eee core ei te Se Sabo rae oe 8 686 9 701 
Hoy pinoe et oe nee Gao on Meas eects ak arene et ak sotircee’ 19 Doe Dil 2,685 
Mine TuCuUsti yen. cokes. en ee oe tae ca ee 7 4,310 7 4,375 
A eek tie CLO iee tte rere ogo wed Were es oer kre Se a oe nape 26 7, 683 29 6, 553 
Parr Te ee erie ee ies ire laa ae eee 12 1, 324 ai 1,289 
Piginrancl papel. osccce fede Pee ee No i aS 28 7,492 30 8, 320 
Hospital serviGes s.. 65 e.7 ec. bascgce te eee ss 14 3,366 16 DByote 
Aer LLM toe toes en oe og Gots aman san ts ha 28 9,343 Pa 10, 548 
lac aime erent ae eh ee teegr  eearna se -\~ 12 2,420 13 3,760 
316 68,375 325 70,840 

Syndicates directly affiliated with the WCC. 60 13, 843 55 12, 432 
376 82,218 380 83,272 














N.B.—Regarding the item of membership in syndicates directly affiliated with the CCCL, 


the decrease 


comes from the smaller number of loggers this year for causes beyond the control of the CCCL. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The delegates to the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the CCCL began considering the 
154 resolutions on the agenda as early as 
Monday morning, September 19, and 127 of 
them were tabled and considered on that 
same day. Here are some of the main 
resolutions adopted :— 


~ Compulsory Strike 


The Metal Workers’ Federation had 
recommended considering the possibility of 
amending labour legislation so that the 
Labour Relations Board may declare legal 
a strike called after strict observance of the 
Labour Relations legislation and that effec- 
tive picketing may then be carried on with- 
out interference. 

The Resolutions Committee amended the 
Metal Workers’ Federation’s resolution and 
suggested the following :— 

That the CCCL consider the possi- 
bility of amending labour legislation and 
the criminal code, if need be, so that 
when a strike is declared legal, the prin- 
ciple of compulsory strike, with respect 
to the establishment concerned, may be 
recognized. 


Medical Centre 


Adopted was a resolution recommended 
by the Federation of Commerce to the 
effect that the CCCL 


urge the College of Physicians to 
establish a Medical Centre in urban 


centres where urgent calls for available 
physicians could be referred so that the 
public may always have access to medical 
service. 


Free Schooling 


The convention declared itself in favour 
of the principle of free schooling and will 
convey its resolution to the Provincial 
Board of Education for the latter’s point 
of view. 


Collective Agreements 
It was resolved: 
that the convention protest against the 
abusive use which the Provincial Muin- 
ister of Labour has made for some time 
of Section 6 of the Collective Agreement 
Act in limiting the scope of certain 
Orders in Council. 
that the CCCL convention urge the 
Provincial Government that no Order in 
Council be amended by the Minister of 
Labour without having consulted the con- 
tracting parties. 


Social Security 


The following resolution was adopted on 
the subject of social security: 

that the convention request the Pro- 
vincial Government to amend the present 
labour laws so that employers will be 
obliged to negotiate in good faith the 
social security programs submitted by the 
workers’ associations. 
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Lahour Relations 


On the subject of labour relations legis- 
lation 1t was agreed: 

that the CCCL energetically protest 
against the anti-union tactics of the 
Labour Relations. Board. 

that while interviewing employees per- 
sonally, the interviewers of the Labour 
Relations Board be accompanied by a 
representative of the applicant organiza- 
tion. 

that the Labour Relations Board make 
its decision known within 30 days follow- 
ing receipt of the documents submitted 
by the applicant union, and give reasons 
for its decision. 


Assistance to Youth 


The Pulp and Paper Federation asked 
that the CCCL bring pressure to bear on 
the Provincial Government, so that, through 
the Secretariate of the Province and the 
Department of Youth and Social Welfare, 
assistance in the form of more substantial 
grants be given to college and university 
students. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that :— 

the Provincial Government be requested 

to establish a fund to provide help for 

the young who have the capacity to under- 
take and follow high school and university 
courses and that the “Conseil de l’Instruc- 
tion publique” (Education Board) be 
required to determine an adequate system 
for the distribution of such grants, bear- 
ing in mind the capacity of the pupils and 
their family status, in order to place such 


studies within the reach of the majority 
of the labour classes. 


Margarine 


The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that the CCCL leaders meet those of the 
Cathohe Farmers’ Union before voicing an 
opinion on the oleomargarine question, in 
order to reach a solution that will protect 
the interests of both parties. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A special committee made up of dele- 
gates who sit on the Courts of Referees 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion considered the many _ resolutions 
advocating changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The said _ resolutions 
requested, among other things:— 

that the Unemployment Insurance Act be 

amended in order to place dock workers 

(at Quebec) in the same position as other 

workers governed by the Act, that is, that 

they be entitled to benefits after having 


paid contributions for 180 days, and this 
at any time of the year. 
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The committee requested that effect be 
given as soon as possible to the recom- 
mendations contained in that resolution. 


that an employee in respect of whom con- 
tributions have been made for five years 
and who has not collected any benefits, be 
able to obtain a card stating these facts, 
and that he be required only to present 
this card at the local office in order to 
receive the benefits to which he is entitled, 
such a procedure avoiding delays in the 
payment of benefits. 

that unemployment insurance benefits be 
raised to $24 per week for married people 
and to $18 per week for bachelors and 
that the waiting period be reduced from 
nine to three days. 

that the benefits for married persons be 
set at approximately $4 per day and that 
for bachelors at approximately $3 per day, 
and that benefits be paid in respect of all 
working days including that on which the 
claimant files his claim for benefits. 

that the CCCL bring pressure to hear 
on the authorities concerned so that it may 
be represented on the National Employ- 
ment Committee. 

that sawmill and woods workers be 
brought within the application of the Act. 

that the number of benefit weeks be 
computed in accordance with the total 
number of stamps in the booklet, without 
restriction of time. 

that benefits be paid in respect of all 
the days on which the workers are unem- 
ployed, that is, in respect of all the days 
on which the workers are idle because of 
lack of work. 

that any employment offered by the 
employment oftice of the unemployment 
insurance to someone who is_ receiving 
benefits, for which the rate of pay is not 
equal to that actually earned by the 
applicant in his former employment, be 
considered unsuitable, until his right to 
benefits is exhausted. 

that every worker who is compelled to 
take leave without pay be entitled to his 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


Tracking Down Tuberculosis 


The CCCL asks the Provincial Govern- 
ment to place X-ray examinations at the 
disposal of everybody in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Trade Union Defence Fund 


After lengthy discussion the delegates 
adopted a resolution allowing the Executive, 
when finding itself in unusual circumstances 
involving the whole CCCL movement, to 
call a plenary session in order to decide, 
if necessary, on a special tax of $1 a month 
per member. This special fee may not 
exceed $1, and the plenary meeting could 
also decide on its duration. 

In the same resolution the delegates urged 
federations which have not yet done so to 
set up trade-union defence funds. 

The amount of this fund is left to the 
discretion of the federations, which know 
their own needs better than any one else. 


The purpose of this special CCCL fund 
would be to help out a federation or 
syndicate whuse funds became exhausted 
during a struggle. In that case the CCCL 
does not want to leave such a syndicate or 
federation to the mercy of an employer. 

By applying the terms of the resolution 
to their fullest extent the CCCL could, if 
it became necessary, collect more than a 
million dollars in one year. 


Political Action 


Following discussion of Mr. Gérard 
Picard’s comments on political action, the 
committee appointed to study the General 
President’s report suggested the establish- 
ment of a “legislative guidance” committee. 
But, in the end, a new project prepared by 
Mr. Jean Marchand, secretary of the CCCL, 
providing for the establishment of a “civic 
action” committee, won the support of all 
those who opposed the first project. Only 
six of the 450 delegates were not in favour 
of this new project. 

The members of this “civic action” com- 
mittee will be appointed as soon as possible. 

The resolution on this subject was as 
follows :— 


Objects of the Committee 

(a) To see that the economic and social 
reforms advocated by the CCCL are 
expressed, in legislation and its application. 

(b) To educate our members and the 
working class in civic matters. 

(c) To guide public opinion towards class 
co-operation which meets the requirements 
of the social doctrine of the Church. 


Organization 


A Central Committee of Civic Action 
shall be formed by the Congress; its mem- 
bers shall be appointed and their number 
determined by the Executive. With the 
co-operation of the Central or Regional 
Councils and the Councils of the Syndicates, 
and with the authorization of the Executive, 
the Committee may cause regional or local 
sub-committees to be set up with the same 
aims as its own. 

The activities of the Committee shall 
come under the jurisdiction of the Exec- 
utive, which shall decide upon its rules and 
regulations. 


Means of Action 


(a) To familiarize the general public with 
the program of economic and social reforms 
adopted by the CCCL. 

(b) To inquire into the attitudes of men 
in public office with regard to problems con- 
cerning labour and its union organizations 
and to convey this information to members 
and to the public at all times. 


(c) To establish sustained contacts with 
legislative authorities through representa- 
tives. 

(d) To educate the working man to avail 
himself of his right to vote and to do it so 
as to serve his interests and those of 
common welfare. 

(e) To point out the right and wrong 
appliations of the law. 


Rent Control and Housing 


As the resolutions were discussed, the 
Federal Government was asked to maintain 
rent controls “as long as the present housing 
situation remains.” 

The Congress also favoured a housing 
construction program submitted by the 
“Fédération des coopératives d’habitation 
du Québec”, which tends to favour the 
small property owners. 

The Executive proposes to examine recent 
declarations made by the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to new construction 
facilities, which were brought before the 
House of Commons by the Hon. Robert 
Winters. 


Assessment 


Due to increasing costs of operation, the 
Confederation has raised the monthly dues 
of members by five cents. 

The amount for affiliated organizations, 
which was 20 cents for each member repre- 
sented at the Confederation, has been 
raised to 25 cents. 


Mr. Gerard Picard 
Re-elected General President 


The 28th Congress of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour ended on 
Thursday, the 22nd of September, following 
the election of the General Council for the 
year 1949-50. 

The General President, Mr. Gérard Picard, 
and his two main assistants, Messrs. Jean 
Marchand, secretary, and Roméo Ethier, 
treasurer, were re-elected by acclamation to 
their respective posts. 

The vice-presidents for the six provincial 
districts are the following: Gaston Ledoux, 
Granby, re-elected; Horace Laverdure, 
Montreal, also re-elected; Lucien Dorion, 
Quebec. replaced Philippe Lessard, Quebec; 
R-L. Boily, Chicoutimi, re-elected; F.-X. 
Légaré, Rimouski, replaces Francois Bilo- 
deau, Hull, and Rodolphe Hamel, Asbestos, 
replaces Mr. Légaré, who was 6th vice- 
president last year. Mr. Hamel is president 
of the National Federation of the Mining 
Industry. 

Rev. Father Henri Pichette, of Joliette, 
who was Chaplain of the CCCL last year, 
continues as such. 
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British Trades Union Congress 


The British Trades Union Congress exercised restraint in 
its decisions mn regard to wage increases, and supported 
Government policy as to the need for increasing production 
to cope with Britain’s monetary problems. 


The eighty-first annual meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress was held at 
Bridlington, Yorkshire, England, September 
5-9, 1949. Approximately 900 delegates, 
representing 187 unions having a_ total 
membership of over 8,000,000, were in 
attendance. 

Among the notable speakers who addressed 
the Congress were Prime Minister, Clement 
Attlee; Hon..James Griffiths, Minister of 
National Insurance and delegate from the 
Labour party; Mr. Walter Murdoch, fra- 
ternal delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and Mr. Harry Bates, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labour. 


Presidential Address 


In his presidential address, Sir William 
Lawther pointed out that the possibility 
of maintaining full employment depended 
to a great extent on trade union behaviour. 
“We can be quite sure,” he said, “that the 
claim of the Labour Government to a 
renewal of its mandate in the coming 
general election will not be sustained by 
a majority of the electors if trade unionists 
set their sectional interests against the 
common weal. And,” he continued, “we 
can be equally sure that if the general 
election should result in the defeat of 
Labour we shall see a reverse of the Labour 
policy of progressive socialization, full 
employment and social welfare.” 

Sir Wilham asserted that the trade union 
movement would resist any attempt to 
deprive workers of the right to strike and 
he declared that it was “disgraceful” for 
trade unionists to be led by Communists 
into unofficial strikes. 

Referring to the Marshall plan for 
European aid he stated that while the 
generous co-operation of the United States 
was appreciated, “the fact remains that the 
real and substantial progress we have made 
towards recovery is the result mainly of our 
own tremendous and sustained endeavours 
to produce enough to pay our own way and 
meet the country’s need.” 

Dealing with what he described as 
attempts to poison public opinion abroad 
by leading Americans and others to believe 
that British workers were slacking, he 
pointed to an increase of more than 25 
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per cent above pre-war in industrial pro- 
duction as evidence of the workers’ efforts. 

He denied that British industry had been 
disturbed by frequent stoppages of work. 
In the three years 1946-48 only 5,537,000 
working days were lost in this way as 
compared with 147,373,000 in the years 
1919-21. Most of the strikes had been 
“unofficial stoppages against the advice and 
directions of the unions whose members 
were involved,” he said. Sir Wilham cited 
official figures of industrial disputes for 
July, which, he said, “show that a single 
unofficial Communist-instigated stoppage in 
the London docks involved a larger number 
of workpeople than were affected by all the 
stoppages that took place in the corre- 
sponding month of last year.” Deploring 
the “misuse of the strike weapon,’ he 
pointed out that in days gone by it was 
the “strongest weapon in the trade unior 
armoury when it was used under trade 
union authority for clearly defined indus- 
trial purposes.” 

He asserted that the time had now come 
to say that unofficial strikes must be out- 
lawed. With a Labour Government in 
office and the trade union movement 
strongly organized and exercising its present 
influence, no deadlock should arise which 
could be broken only by the hammer-blow 
of a large-scale strike, he said. 

Trade unions stood today at a point 
where two paths diverged. They could go 
on in the old way, treating every difficulty 
in industry as a manifestation of an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between employer and 
employed, or they could recognize that the 
fulfilment of political democracy led on to 
the attainment of industrial diemocracy. 
That meant that every union had a specific 
contribution to make in guiding the develop- 
ments by which eapitalistic profiteering 
enterprises were being transformed into 
public services. This transformation could 
be halted or reversed if trade unionists took 
the wrong path. 

In conclusion, Sir William referred to the 
failure in the initial attempt to establish a 
World Federation of Trade Unions due to 
the action of “outside political forces that 
for reasons that ought to be fully under- 
stood, attempted to order and determine 
the course of action that the WFTU should 


take. We will not allow our purposes 
and aims to be directed into grooves to suit 
political parties. That is slavery,” he said. 


General Council's Report 


The General Council’s report—a 228-page 
volume—recounted the results of a confer- 
ence between the TUC production com- 
mittee and seven unions or union federa- 
tions in key export industries. The Council 
said: “On production techniques 
opinions are divided. Again the fear of 
redundancy as a result of new methods was 
an overriding consideration, although where 
it was clearly shown that working people 
declared redundant could be reabsorbed 
there was little or no union opposition.” 

The report declared that “perseverance in 
the effort to improve the efficiency of our 
industries, to increase productivity and so 
to lower production costs, and in the mean- 
time to restrain increase of personal incomes 
is the only possible policy for unions to 
pursue.” 

The General Council reiterated its behef 
that. “subversive influences” were engineer- 
ing or exploiting strikes for their own ends. 
Still another important subject from labour’s 
standpoint discussed in the report was 
workers’ participation in the control of 
industries that had been nationalized by 
the Labour Government. It was asserted 
that unions in nationalized industries had 
complained of instances of favouritism, class 
prejudice, frustration andi cynicism in the 
operation of labour-management consulta- 
tive machinery and in promotion and 
advancement in nationalized industries, 
although, for the most part, unions were 
satisfied with the consultative procedures. 

A motion by the General Council which 
called for “the greatest possible measure of 
restraint” in making wage claims and oppos- 
ing any lowering of wages, or lengthening 
of working hours was carried by a large 
majority. 

A lengthy resolution setting forth the 
attitude of the Council with respect to the 
nation’s economic problems was subjected 
to a lengthy debate. The resolution stated 
that “a permanent solution of the nation’s 
problems could only be found internally, in 
a greater volume of production at lower 
costs and externally and internationally 
concerted efforts to maintain’ lhving 
standards and full employment.” It was 
declared, that “only by consistent support 
of this policy would it be possible to main- 
tain full employment; to safeguard the 
program of social security; to protect and 
improve the general standard of hfe; to 
develop effectively the nationalized indus- 
tries; and to establish British Trade and 


industry on a basis which would permit it 
to play its part in developing a world-wide 
system of multilateral trade with freely con- 
vertible currencies.” The Congress rejected 
any alternative proposal that the country’s 
problems could be solved by the lowering 
of wages, the lengthening of hours of labour, 
or a contraction of social services. 

Other specific features of the resolution 
related to cost-of-living subsidies, price 
control and profit margins. It was held 
that the cost-of-living subsidies had served 
to redistribute income, but that it was 
impossible to visualize them “rising to an 
indefinite level.” Regret was expressed at 
“exorbitant profits especially on con- 
sumer goods,” but because of the need for 
dollars, “it had not been found possible to 
determine what were reasonable profits and 
dividends.” 

Following a lengthy debate, during which 
amendments were presented on the policy 
of restraint in wage demands, the main 
resolution was carried by a vote of more 
than six to one. 


Nationalization of Industry 


The General Council was asked to make 
a study of the main sections of the engineer- 
ing and foundry industries to determine 
which were appropriate for nationalization. 

A resolution was adopted asking that in 
the event of nationalization of further 
sections of the insurance industry, the trade 
unions of insurance workers should be con- 
sulted at all stages. 

The future of the shipyards was the 
subject of a resolution pressing for the 
liquidation of National Shipbuilders Securi- 
ties, Limited, and the establishment of a 
committee of inquiry to consider the future 
of the shipyards it had closed) down under 
restricted covenants. It was urged that 
speedy action was essential “in view of 


impending recession in the industry.” The 
question was referred to the General 
Council. 


The Congress declined to take action on 
the problem of equal pay for men and 
women, on the ground that it was “inadvis- 
able at this stage to exercise any such 
pressure on the Government.” The unions 
were being asked to hold back their legiti- 
mate claims for wage adjustments because 
of the current situation, and the women 
were expected to do the same in the 
national interest. 


Prime Minister Attlee’s Address 
Addressing the Congress on the same day 


that representatives of Britain, the United 
States and Canada opened their conference 
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ia Washington on financial problems con- 
fronting the three nations, Prime Minister 
Attlee declared that the British people 
would do their utmost to make the fullest 
contribution to the solution of the dis- 
balance of trade between the sterling and 
dollar areas. He demanded “an all-out 
effort” to produce and sell British goods in 
the dollar market, and he appealed for the 
continued close support of the trade unions 
for the Government’s recovery policies. He 
declared that despite the difficulties of the 
nation’s complete economic recovery, the 
Government and the trade unions would 
not be daunted. He rejected the device 
of lowering wages as a means of reducing 
the cost of British goods and indicated that 
he opposed a reduction in British social 
services. While he did not believe in lower- 
ing wages as a means of reducing production 
costs, he held that reducing costs did require 
the highest efficiency, and that no wage 
increases shall be granted without a match- 
ing rise in productivity. He demanded from 
the workers “statesmanship and a sense of 
high responsibility” to the nation. “The 
economic margin on which we work is very 
narrow. It is up to all of us to help widen 
it,’ he said. 

Alluding to the cost of Britain’s social 
services, which critics had claimed placed an 
unduly heavy burden on the country’s 
economy, Mr. Attlee expressed the hope 
that public opinion would act against “a 
small minority” who were “abusing the 
social services in such matters as sickness 
benefits and health service.” He implied 
that the social services were worth what 
they cost and should be fully maintained. 
He asserted that Britain’s dollar shortage 
was not a new problem, but caused concern 
before the second World War. Nor was 
Britain a “mere suppliant” for American 
aid, but a partner of the United States and 
had done her share in helping others. “The 
plain truth,” he said, “is that this difficulty 
of international payments would have faced 
any Government. It cannot be solved by 
one Government in isolation.” 

Referring to other international relations, 
the Prime Minister touched upon the split 
between the Communisti and non-Com- 
munist unions in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. “I hope, as I am sure you 
do, that wiser councils may prevail with the 
Communists and that they will abandon 
their policy of trying to dictate to other 
nations and will come eventually to under- 
stand and practice in the economic and 
political field those principles of democracy 
which are so well appreciated in the coun- 
tries which have enjoyed free institutions 
for many years.” 
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The reaction of the delegates to the 
Prime Minister’s address was indicated by 
the prompt abandonment of a proposal that 
the Government should “terminate as soon 
as possible the order enforcing compulsory 
arbitration in trade disputes,” as “it would 
launch us into wholesale strikes.” A rep- 
resentative of the General Council gave an 
undertaking that the Council would examine 
the whole arbitration machinery with a 
view to eliminating defects and anomalies 
in it. 


Communism Rejected 


By substantial majorities the Congress 
adopted two resolutions backing the Exec- 
utive Council’s anti-Communist activities 
both at home and abroad. The first of 
these was on a resolution, presented by 
Arthur Deakin, former chairman of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, asking 
for approval of the British withdrawal from 
the WFTU (L.G., March, 1949, p. 251) and 
its decision to join in an effort to build a 
new international trade union movement. 
The second endorsed the General Council’s 
policy of keeping affiliated unions informed 
on Communism and urging that Commun- 
ists be not elected to positions of trust in 
the British trade union movement. The 
first was accorded a favourable vote of 
more than six to one and the second of 
nearly ten to one. 


Address of ILO Director-General 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, ‘Mr. David Morse, gave a 
review of recent ILO activities. 


“Since I addressed you at Margate,” he 
said, “the ILO has had a busy year. Our 
Conference has adopted a new Convention 
for the protection of wages, a Convention 
on labour clauses in public contracts and a 
Recommendation on vocational guidance for 
young workers and adults. We have held 
a special regional conference in Latin 
America. We have had meetings of the 
industrial committees on the building indus- 
try, coal mines and inland transport, at all 
of which the TUC was represented. 


“We have adopted a massive code on 
safety in factories which will protect indus- 
trial workers from injury and death. We 
have developed our program of practical 
assistance to countries in dealing with their 
manpower problems. 

“We have co-operated with the United 
Nations in working out plans for technical 
assistance to under-developed countries. We 
have sent and are sending experts into 
various countries to give advice in the 
solution of their labour problems. We are 


constantly receiving requests for advice and 
assistance and we are doing our best to 
respond.” 


Fraternal Delegates 


Mr. Walter W. Murdoch, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades and Labour Congress 


Inter-American Confederation 
Convention at Havana, Cuba 


Delegates from labour organizations in 
most of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere met in Havana, Cuba, early in 
September, for the second Congress of the 
Inter-American Confederation of Labour 
(CIT). Representatives attended from 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Uruguay, United States, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, Virgin Island, 
Jamaica, Paraguay, Peru, St. Lucia and 
Trinidad. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
although unable to attend the Convention, 
was elected a member of the governing 
Council. 

Claiming to represent over 14,000,000 
workers, the Inter-American Confederation 
of Labour was formed at Lima, Peru, in 
1948, ostensibly to oppose the Communist- 
led Latin-American Federation of Labour 
headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano of 
Mexico. The Confederation is said to com- 
prise “a solid block of labour organizations 
in Central and South American countries 
and also in Mexico and the United States 
(AFL). The Congress elected E. Mujal 
Barniol of Cuba as presiding officer. 


The Cuban Minister of Labour, Dr. 
Edgardo Buttari and other high civil and 
military officials attended the formal open- 
ing of the Congress. Representation at the 
meeting was refused the Latin American 
Federation and the Communist press carried 
on an active campaign in opposition to the 
meeting. In particular, attacks were made 
on Serafino Romualdi, a prominent official 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (AFL), who was chosen as 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 


Bernardo Ibanez, President of the Con- 
federation, called on the delegates to endorse 
fully the efforts of the free democratic trade 
unions to form a new global organization 
opposed to “the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions.” He 
urged the delegates to examine the basis 
of co-operation between the Inter-American 


of Canada and Mr. Harry Bates of the 
American Federation of Labour paid tribute 
to “Britain’s splendid accomplishment in 
the face of adversity.” 

Mr. H. L. Bullock, National Industrial 
Officer of the General and Municipal 
Workers was elected President of the newly 
elected General Council of the TUC. 


of Labour 


Confederation and the new world labour 
group that is scheduled to hold its first 
congress in London in November, 1949. 


The Confederation’s steering committee 
adopted unanimously a proposal for the 
creation of a “human rights tribunal” for 
the Americas, where individuals and groups 
suffering at the hands of dictatorial régimes 
might present their case. Action was also 
taken calling on the ILO to establish a 
regional office in Latin-America to expedite 
its work there. 

The Congress adopted a long report on 
what was termed “the crisis in democracy 
in Latin America,” with especial emphasis 
on the effect of military dictatorships in 
certain South American countries where, 1t 
was reported, “persecution of labour move- 


ments ... has been a severe blow to the 
workers and the true democrats.” Com- 
munist activities in trade unions were 


denounced and the delegates were urged 
to renew the fight against Communism, 
Fascism, and other forms of totalitarianism. 

“Racial discrimination” was subjected to 
lengthy discussions, resulting in the passage 
of a resolution which pledged support to 
the unions in combating any attempts to 
divide workers along racial lines. 

A report on industrialization of Latin- 
America resulted in a declaration that such 
industrialization was a prime necessity in 
agricultural nations and that it should be 
hastened so as to provide a life “compatible 
with human dignity.” The Congress set up 
a “Continental Agrarian Commission” which 
was authorized to call a special continental 
conference of officers of all the farm organ- 
izations in the Western Hemisphere for an 
exchange of ideas on ways and means of 
improving the standard of living and the 
culture of farmers, especially migratory 
farm labour. 

While no specific plans were made _ for 
the co-ordination of the work of the CIT 
with the new world federation of free trade 
unions, the convention was unanimous in 
recommending affiliation. 
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The convention went on record as 
favouring (1) the establishment of trade 
union scholarships for young Latin-American 
trade unionists who may wish to study 
labour problems in the United States, or 
other free countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; (2) action by the incoming execu- 
tive with a view to establishment of a 
universal minimum wage for sugar workers 
and other measures designed to stabilize and 
equalize the labour costs in this industry ; 
(3) a study of ways and means of publishing 


a fortnightly or monthly organ of the CLE 
in magazine form. 

Bernardo Ibanez of Chile was re-elected 
President, Francisco Aguirre of Cuba, Gen- 
eral Secretary, and a 25-member executive 
was set up. The General Council of the 
Confederation was given power to enlarge 
its membership, reportedly to leave the way 
open for the CIO to affilate. It was 
decided to transfer the organization’s head- 
quarters from Santiago, Chile, to Havana, 
Cuba: 





UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 


OLDER WORKERS, 1945-49" 


Unemployment among older workers in the post-war 


period has not been serious in numerical terms. 


There 


was a slight increase in unemployment in the over-45 age 
group during the reconversion period, reaching a high of 


48,000 in February, 1946. 


In the boom years 1947 and 


1948, the number out of work was near the minimum 


possible, averaging about 25,000. 


Although in the winter 


of 1949, with the general increase in unemployment, the 
total number of older workers returned to 47,000, by June 
the figure had been reduced to 22,000. 


The difficulties encountered by unem- 
ployed older workers in their search for 
jobs was one of the more serious employ- 
ment problems in Canada before World 
War Il. During the past decade, this 
problem has been obscured by the general 
shortages of labour. It can be expected to 
re-appear, however, as more normal employ- 
ment conditions return. In fact, it is a 
problem which may grow increasingly 
serious in the future as a larger and larger 
proportion of the Canadian labour force 
becomes composed of workers more than 
45 years of age. 

It was about 40 years ago that public 
recognition was first given to the special 
employment problems of older workers. By 
that time, life expectancy had increased 
and, since employers showed a preference 
for younger workers, older persons were 
being displaced. As a result, more and 
more people began to spend their later 
years in conditions of poverty and misery. 

A movement for reform and improve- 
ment in institutions for the agedi and for 
old age pensions was one of the earliest 
expressions of public concern with this 


* This article was prepared in the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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problem. The movement reached its peak 
in the first quarter of this century and, in 
Canada, resulted in the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in 1927. 

But the provision of this minimum of 
financial security did not solve the problem. 
The benefits were confined to the very old, 
those over 70. This did nothing to help 
the men or women between 45 and 70 who 
found it difficult to secure alternative 
employment when they lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. 

In the depression of the “thirties”, the 
problem became much more serious and 
widespread. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers in Canada lost their jobs and their 
self-respect. Studies made in the United 
States where conditions were similar to 
those in Canada, showed that the incidence 
of unemployment bore most heavily on the 
younger and the older worker. Many of 
these despaired of ever being gainfully 
employed again. 

With World War II, a new stage in the 
history of the older worker began. With 
nearly a million men drained off into the 
Armed Services and with industry con- 
tinually striving to increase production, 
Canada’s surplus pool of labour was soon 


depleted. All employable persons were 
able to find work, although the older 
worker was often the last to be hired. 
Unemployment was reduced to a minimum. 


After the war, with reconversion and the 
return to the labour market of thousands 
of ex-servicemen, it was thought that many 
older workers would be pushed out of their 
jobs. This did not happen on a large scale, 
however, although a considerable number 
were forced to accept lower paid and less 
attractive work. 


In the prosperous post-war years, there 
was a seemingly insatiable demand for 
goods of all types. Production, prices, and 
wages all rose steadily. The demand for 
labour was also strong, with unemployment 
correspondingly light. The older worker, 
along with workers in all other age groups, 
benefited from this period of prosperity. 

Consequently, the number of unemployed 
in Canada over the age of 45, in the three- 
year period from 1946 to 1948, was never 
very large. The annual averages for each 
of these years were as follows: 1946— 
31,000; 1947—22,000; and 1948—25,000. In 


other words, about two per cent of the - 


approximately 1,500,000 workers in Canada 
over the age of 45 were unemployed in the 
post-war period. This rate of unemploy- 
ment is not generally considered serious 
from the point of view of the economy as 
a whole. 


During the winter of 1949, however, 
unemployment was somewhat worse than 
it had been in either of the previous 
two years. Total unemployment reached 
200,000, its highest point since the winter 
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of 1946. Unemployment among those over 
45 rose to 47,000, about the same as its level 
in 1946. This increase was not any larger, 
however, in relation to the respective labour 
forces than that which occurred in any other 
age group and can be attributed to seasonal 
factors. By early summer the number of 
persons out of work in Canada dropped to 
just over 100,000, of whom about 20 per 
cent were in the over-45 age group, 


Unemployment and Employability 


More than any other age group, older 
workers tend to fall into two extremes as 
regards economic security. On the one 
hand, a large number achieve job security 
or financial independence by middle age. A 
much higher proportion of own-account 
workers of proprietors are to be found 
among the more mature; others may 
attain a position of responsibility, or build 
up a certain amount of personal wealth, 
either of which act as a buffer against the 
possibility of extended unemployment. In 
the case of the wage-earner, seniority may 
protect him against lay-offs. Among these 
groups, who have attained some measure of 
financial or job security, the rate of unem- 
ployment is low. 

On the other hand, there is an equally 
large group who have no special skills and 
who have been unable to achieve a posi- 
tion of economic security. In youth, lack 
of job qualifications is a handicap when 
unemployed but not an insuperable one. 
As a person grows older, the problem of 
finding re-employment when out of work 
becomes increasingly difficult. The unskilled 


IN SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
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man, whose employability is further lowered 
by the physical and mental handicaps asso- 
ciated with aging, is at a marked disad- 
vantage. It is amongst this group that 
unemployment is most prevalent. 

An analysis of those who are over 40 
who have registered with the National 
Employment Service as unplaced applicants 
bears out this point. Over one-half of 
the total are classified as “unskilled” or 
“service” workers. About one-third are 
registered as having some sort of a skilled 
trade or special qualifications. In short, 
it is the less qualified who are thrown out 
of work first. 

Dividing these applicants into broad 
occupational groups, the following percent- 
age distribution is shown, as at the first of 
January from 1947 to 1949:— 


months when such industries as agriculture 
and construction are seasonally inactive. 
Among workers in the over-45 group, from 
1946 to 1948, unemployment in the summer 
was about half its total in the winter, as 
shown below. 

Number Unemployed 


Date 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Hebi tears 48,000 34,000 38,000 47,000 
J UMCopes cena: 26,000 21,000 22,000 22,000 
Sepiceaess 26,000 16,000 16,000 .... 
INOVedae carne 25,000 18,000 23,000 

These seasonally unemployed persons 


may be divided into two broad groups. 
First, there is the unemployment due to 
conditions peculiar to certain occupations or 
industries. Secondly, the general seasonal 
slackness in the economy as a whole results 
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As an indicator of unemployment, the 
above statistics must be qualified in several 
ways. The “unplaced applicant” is not 
necessarily unemployed, he may be at work 
but looking for another job. Further, these 
figures refer only to that part of the labour 
force which passes through the National 
Employment Service. It may be that there 
is a greater tendency on the part of the 
unskilled than the skilled man to register 
at his local employment office. 

Even when allowance is made _ for 
statistical shortcomings, it is quite evident 
that it is the unqualified worker who 
becomes unemployed first. To the indi- 
vidual, then, the problem is one of increas-' 
ing employability at an earlier stage in life 
to enable him to maintain his position in 
the labour market. It is the man with a 
trade, or a profession, or some particular 
abilities or training, who stands the best 
chance of obtaining re-employment after 
he is past the half-way mark in life. 


Seasonality of Unemployment 


One of the outstanding characteristics of 
unemployment among older workers is its 
seasonal nature. As is well known, unem- 
ployment in Canada is highest in the winter 
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January, 1947 January, 1948 January, 1949 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
40-8 36:0 33°2 
29-8 YAKS 33°4 
15:3 16:7 20:7 

6-7 4°3 5:7 
3:0 2-1 2°8 
2°9 1:8 2:6 
feo 1:4 1:6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


in unemployment among the “marginal” 
workers, those whose employability is con- 
sidered to be low by employers. 

In the winter months, there are fewer 
job openings and more workers looking for 
employment. In the keener competition, 
the younger and more physically fit men 
are generally the first choice of employers. 
The volume of unemployment rises, there- 
fore, among the older workers, who are 
invariably the last to be hired. 

Some of this seasonal unemployment is 
in occupations and industries in which work 
comes to almost a complete standstill in 
winter. Generally speaking, the most 
seasonal industries in Canada are agricul- 
ture, construction, forestry and certain sec- 
tions of the manufacturing and service 
industries. The older worker is to be 
found in considerable numbers in these 
industries and some off-season unemploy- 
ment is to be expected, despite the fact that 
he is entirely competent in his job. 

Both of these types of seasonal unem- 
ployment among older workers are reflected 
in the statistical data available on those 
seeking jobs during the winter months. In 
the winter of 1948-49, a peak of 70,000 
applicants over 45 years of age were 
unplaced at local employment offices across 


Canada. More than two-thirds of these 
were divided among three main occupa- 
tional groups: unskilled (25,000); construc- 
tion workers (10,000) and service workers 
(10,000). Of these, the unskilled and 
service workers représent the type of job- 
seeker whose employability is low and the 
construction group an industry in which 
seasonality issevere. Among the remainder, 
there were some occupational groups, such 
as seamen, agricultural labourers and truck 
drivers, who were prevented from working 
in their trade by weather conditions. In 
other groups, such as retail clerks, machinists 
and welders, and clerical workers, the 
supply of labour exceeded the demand and 
only the best qualified were able to find 
work. 

There are some restraining factors on the 
extent of this seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment. Many older persons withdraw 
from the labour force in the winter months. 
These would include, for example, people 
who work for a short time each year to 
supplement their income. In the summer 
of 1948, the number of persons over the 
age of 45 at work was about 1,550,000, or 
approximately 80,000 more than in the 
previous winter. Other older workers are 
able to work in different industries in 
summer than in winter, as in the annual 
shift between forestry and agriculture in 
Eastern ‘Canada. 

Another factor limiting seasonal unem- 
ployment is the higher percentage of own- 
account workers and employers in this age 
group, as noted previously. The greatest 
single industrial concentration of older 
workers is to be found in agriculture. 
According to the latest census statistics, 
which are for the year 1941, about one- 
third of the total of 1,200,000 males over 
45 at work were employed on farms. One 
would expect that seasonal unemployment 
would be high among this group. Some 85 
per cent of these men, however, are own- 
account farmers and, as such, less affected 
by periods of seasonal inactivity. It is 
among farm labourers, most of whom are 
young men, that seasonal unemployment in 
agriculture occurs. In other industries, the 
proportion of proprietors is not so great 
and this factor operates to a lesser extent. 


Sex Distribution of Unemployment 


In the over-45 age group, there are many 
more men than women in the labour force, 
and unemployment, consequently, has been 
chiefly among males. There are some 
200,000 older women in the labour force, 
about one-seventh the number of men. 
The number unemployed since 1945 has 
been in roughly the same proportion. 
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Usually, there have been about 1,000 or 
2,000 older women, never more than 3,000, 
out of a job. 

Although the relative rates of unemploy- 
ment by sex have been about the same in~ 
the post-war period, the employment prob- 
lems facing women are different in many 
respects than those of men in the same age 
group. These problems include not only 
those which traditionally face women seek- 
ing work but also others arising from 
conditions peculiar to the period from 1945 
to 1948. 

The employment situation from 1946 to 
1948 was characterized by a general shortage 
of women workers. Many women, especi- 
ally those who were married, had stopped 
working when the war industries closed. 
With plenty of jobs available from 1946 
on, older women came back into the labour 
force in increasing numbers. From 1946 
to 1948, the total number of women at 
work increased from 187,000 to 201,000. 

With the serious labour shortage, finding 
a job was not very difficult. Nevertheless, 
suitable employment was not always avail- 
able for older women, many of whom were 
returning to the labour force after an 
absence of some years. The most serious 
lack of women workers was in lower paid 
and less attractive work, such as domestic 
and factory employment, which many 
women will not accept. 

Although occupational opportunities for 
women have been broadening steadily, the 
majority are still employed in occupations 
traditionally associated with their sex. 
Thirty per cent are in clerical work; 20 per 
cent in services, 13 per cent in commercial 
jobs (including sales clerks), and another 10 
per cent are in the professions, mainly 
teaching and nursing. For all women, the 
choice of work is quite narrow. For older 
women, the choice is even more so, since, 
to a greater extent than is the case for men, 
preference is given to the younger person. 
This is especially true in regard to clerical 
and sales work. 


Unemployment by Age 
and by Region 


How does unemployment among the more 
mature workers compare with that of other 
age groups? In general, it can be said that 
their rate of unemployment has been lower 
in the post-war period than the average for 
all ages. 

As the table below indicates, unemploy- 
ment is relatively greater among workers 
under the age of 24. It seems likely that 
this is due to the nature of the labour force 
among younger workers. Labour turnover, 
in particular, is much larger among young 
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people. Many have not settled down to 
one occupation; others are students in 
search of temporary employment. As well, 
it is usually easier for a younger person to 
find re-employment. The older worker 
tends to stay in the job he has. 

The following table presents unemploy- 
ment as a percentage of the labour force 
in the respective age groups :— 


While general statistics such as these 
provide a quantitative picture of unem- 
ployment, they cast no light on the basic 
problem—that of increasing the employ- 
ability of the older worker. To each one 
of the 25,000 unemployed in the post-war 
years, this was a very real and tangible 
question. Re-employment was more diffi- 
cult for them than for the younger person 
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Age 1946 1947 1948 
Group No Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 
14-19 2e i ate 28 ,000 4-6 21,000 3°5 25,000 4-4 
AW RAT: ree fel Bae 32,000 4-6 22,000 Sip 21,000 2-9 
p Ape Bee a ae 53,000 2°6 33,000 1-6 32,000 5 
RATED iy ateeay 31,000 21 22,000 1-5 25,000 1:6 
LOCAL wee sees 143,000 3°0 98,000 -0 103,000 “1 


There is one feature of the regional 
distribution of older worker unemployment 
which should be mentioned. In the prov- 
ince of British Columbia, there were 
relatively more unemployed over 45 than 
in any other region. It is true that there 
are proportionately more older workers in 
British Columbia, but unemployment among 
these workers is also higher. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing data, several general 
observations can be made on the nature of 
unemployment among workers over the age 
of 45 from 1946 up until the summer of 
1949. First, unemployment was not serious 
in this age group, in terms of numbers 
involved. In fact, in the summer months, 
it was probably quite close to the minimum. 
There was, however, a marked increase in 
unemployment among all age groups in the 
winter of 1948-49. 

Regional, age and sex breakdowns of the 
statistics show several significant points. 
First, most of the unemployed older 
workers were men, although indications are 
that the rate of unemployment was about 
the same for men as for women. Secondly, 
the regional distribution of unemployment 
showed only one departure from the normal 
distribution, in the unusually high propor- 
tion of older workers on the West coast. 


Finally, in comparison with other age 
groups, the extent of unemployment for 
those over 45 was below the general 
average. 


and often involved downgrading in their 
type of work. 

In this article, the age 45 has been 
arbitrarily selected as the lower age limit 
of the older worker group, but the problem 
is one that increases in intensity with age. 
The man of 30 is less inclined to change 
jobs or to accept the kind of work that 
he would at 20. As he grows still older, 
economic security becomes even more 
important. To these economic worries are 
added other difficulties and problems which 
aging brings, some social, some psycho- 
logical, others physical. In other words, 
maintaining employability is part of a 
ereater problem, that of preparing for old 
age. 

It has been suggested already that the 
number of older workers is likely to increase 
in the next few years. In part, their 
unemployment problem could be solved by 
a greater recognition, both by employers 
and employees, of the special problems 
facing this group. 

In the past, both have failed to realize 
the many types of work which the more 
mature person is capable of doing. This is 
especially true of jobs which put a premium 
on the older worker’s finer qualities— 
reliability, good judgment, and low accident 
and absenteeism rates. War experience has 
proven that if both the worker and the 
employer can overcome their mental 
hazards, both will benefit. Only by a 
broad appreciation of the problem of aging 
can the maximum benefit be obtained from 
this large and growing group of Canada’s 
population. 


———————————— 
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CO-OPERATIVES IN CANADA 


IN 1948 


Although the first Canadian co-operative store was estab- 
lished in Stellarton, Nova Scotia, nearly 90 years ago, it 
was not until early in the present century that the 
co-operative idea really began to take root in Canada. 
Further, and more general progress commenced after the 
first World War and particularly since 1945 co-operatives 
have made consistent growth, extending thew operations 
not only in merchandising, but in certain lines of manu- 


facturing as well. 


Canadian co-operatives have increased in 
numbers, membership and volume of 
business each year since the end of the 
war, according to the seventeenth annual 
summary compiled and published by the 
Economics Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the title Co- 
operation in Canada, 1948. 

For the crop year ended July 31, 1948, 
2,249 co-operative business organizations in 
the nine older provinces reported on their 
operations.* The membership recorded was 
1,127,129 and total business amounted to 
$780,084,955. It is stated that “this year 
marks the first time that membership has 
been greater than one million, but it must 
be noted that in this figure there is much 
duplication since the same individual may, 
and often does, belong to more than one 
type of association.” 

Since 1945,:the number of reporting co- 
operatives has increased by over 400 and 
the total volume of business has increased 
by $195,000,000—“‘an amount greater than 
the total business reported in 1938.” During 
the same period (1945-1948) purchasing and 
distributing co-operatives reported an in- 
crease in sales volume amounting to 
$76,000,000 and the sales of farm products 
increased by $116,000,.000. 

It is pointed out that “for years Canada 
has been famous for its great wheat pools, 
as co-operative representatives of producers 
and in recent years there has been strength- 
ening of the organized purchasing power of 
farmers through increased numbers of local 
co-operative supply associations and pro- 
vincial co-operative wholesales.” The 
formation of Interprovincial Co-operatives, 
Limited—a federation of wholesales—and 
the Canadian Co-operative Implements, 
Limited, which manufactures and distributes 
farm machinery, are given as instances of 
the organization of group purchasing power. 





*Newfoundland is not included in the 
summary, but will be included in reports for 
future years. 


Co-operative Retail Sales 


An attempt has been made in the 1948 
summary to provide a brief analysis of the 
activities of co-operative retail establish- 
ments. It is pointed out that “in the past 
it has been most difficult to report on the 
numbers and business of co-operative retail 
stores in Canada because the nature of 
the information submitted did not provide 
the detail necessary to make such a 
classification.” 

The analysis is “based on the assumption 
that co-operatives which handled food 
products, clothing and shelf goods” could 
be classified as “stores” as opposed to bulk 
trading associations. 


The total sales volume of 631 co- 
operative retail stores in Canada for 
1947-48 was reported to be $74,687,177. 


Approximately 50 per cent of this amount 
was from the sales of food products, while 
sales of feed and fertilizer ranked second 
with reported sales of $13,642,648. Sales of 
petroleum products through co-operatives 
amounted to $7,879,409 and were made 
mainly in the three Prairie Provinces. 


Reorganization and Expansion 


During 1948-49, Manitoba Poo! Elevators 
acquired 20 country elevators from a 
private company and a feed grain plant in 
Manitoba, as well as a 34-million bushel 
terminal elevator at the head of the Great 
Lakes. As part payment, a smaller terminal 
elevator was turned over to the private 
company and the remainder of the purchase 
price was derived from members’ subscrip- 
tions. 

There were two instances reported of 
co-operatives moving into the field of 
manufacturing in 1948. Interprovincial 
Co-operatives, Limited, began operating a 
bag factory, and the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool opened a new flour mill in Saskatoon 
with a capacity of 1,000 barrels a day. By 
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the beginning of 1949, the bag factory was 
supplying bags to regional co-operative 
wholesales and flour from the flour mill 
will be distributed by Interprovincial Co- 
operatives, Limited. 


“Production” Co-operatives 


In the field of production, certain co- 
operative wholesales have in recent years 
owned and operated coal mines in Alberta. 
More recently three western co-operative 
wholesales joined in the search for oil and 
in August, 1948, the first co-operative oil 


well in Canada was brought in. Sinee then 
three more successful drillings have been 
made. 

Canadian Co-operative Implements, 
Limited, has recently been reorganized and 
incorporated under a special Act of the 
province of Saskatchewan and is registered 
in other provinces in which it does business. 
The Company now has about 50,000 mem- 
bers and distributes a wide range of-farm 
implements in the Prairie provinces through 
local co-operative associations and directly 
to its members. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN CANADA, 1932-1948 


This table shows the progress of co-operatives in Canada during the 17 years that the Federal 
Department of Agriculture has compiled and issued its annual reports—1932-1948. 
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Total 
Business 
Crop Year Ended Associ- Including | Marketing | Purchasing 
ations Other 
Revenue 
No. 000 000 000 
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Norz.—In addition to sales of food products and clothing, 302 Canadian retail co-operatives sold 


petroleum products valued at $7,879,409; 433 stores sold feed and fertilizers worth $13,642,648; 219 
stores sold machinery valued at $1,278,375; 268 stores sold coal and wood to the amount of $3,114,753; 
and 358 stores sold other miscellaneous products (mainly shelf hardware, electrical equipment and 
supplies) valued at $5,329,860. 
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Another major reorganization among 
Canadian co-operatives took place when 
in December, 1948, the United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Company became United 
Co-operatives of Ontario. This company 
has been the leading farm marketing and 
supply co-operative in Ontario since 1914. 

Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, is 
a federation of eight regional wholesales, 
organized “to consolidate the buying of 
regional member wholesales... .”’ It may 
also acquire and operate productive and 
manufacturing facilities and act as dis- 
tributor for co-operative processing or 
manufacturing plants. In addition, “it 
controls the ‘Co-op’ label in Canada and 
is to safeguard the standards and specifi- 
cations of goods sold under this label.” 

The Co-operative Union of Canada was 
organized in 1909 “for the promotion and 
protection of the co-operative movement.” 
It reported a membership for 1947-48 of 922 
associations which represent a total of 
628,745 individual members and did busi- 


ness amounting to $472,954,035. Its French- » 


Canadian counterpart is Le Conseil Cana- 
dien de la Co-operation. 


Miscellaneous and Service 
Co-operatives 


The reports received from miscellaneous 
and service types of co-operatives covered 
co-operative activity in transportation, 
medical services, automobile and electrical 
repairs, restaurants, boarding houses, 
funeral services, housing, co-operative 
farms, community pastures, machinery co- 
operatives, telephone systems and co-oper- 
atives for the production of hogs, sheep, 
honey and fur. 


Co-operative Insurance 


Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies, 
it is stated, are the oldest form of 
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co-operative insurance in Canada. The net 
amount of fire insurance at risk with the 
412 co-operative companies in 1947 was 
$1,835,350,673 and the net losses paid in that 
year amounted to $5,284,544. 

The Co-operative Life Insurance Com- 
pany obtained a Dominion charter in 1947. 
It is licensed to operate in Ontario and the 
three Prairie provinces, and application has 
been made for a New Brunswick licence. 
At the end of 1948, the life insurance in 
force with the Company totalled $17,327,351. 

Various other co-operative companies pro- 
vide “bonding and faithful performance” 
insurance to co-operatives and credit unions. 
In Ontario, Co-operators Fidelity and 
Guarantee Association began recently to 
write automobile insurance for members of 
co-operatives and credit unions and is also 
considering provision of livestock transit 
insurance. In British Columbia, a co- 
operative company has been organized to 
provide marine insurance for west coast 
fishermen. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives 


Co-operative marketing of fish was 
reported by 87 associations during 1947-48. 
Most of these were located in the Mari- 
time provinces and Quebec and to a lesser 
extent in British Columbia, but there were 
said to be indications of interest in co- 
operative organization among fishermen 
operating on the inland waters of Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

The total membership of the reporting 
fishermen’s co-operatives numbered 12,766 
and the value of the fish sold was 
$14,940,017. Most of the fishermen’s co- 
operatives handle fishing gear, bait, etc., and 
in British Columbia consumer goods are 
also provided for members. The reported 
sales value of supplies sold during 1947-48 
by these co-operatives amounted to 
$1,979,379. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The conciliation services of the Department of Labour were 
invoked late in September and in early October in connec- 
tion with disputes between Canadian railway systems and 
various railway labour organizations over wages and hours 


of work. 


Introduction 


Labour relations in the field of industries 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government were generally harmonious 
during September. 

On September 27 the Minister of Labour 
received a request pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act for 
the appointment of a Conciliation Officer 
to deal with a dispute involving the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland Rail- 
way and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, concerning demands 
which had been made upon the railways for 
a 5-day, 40-hour week without a reduction 
of take-home pay and for a general wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour. 

Early in October the Minister of Labour 
complied with the request of the inter- 
national railway labour organizations and 
appointed Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of 
Industrial Relations, and Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, to confer 
with the parties and to assist them in their 
collective bargaining. 

The labour organizations involved are: 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 


and Station Employees; Division No. 4,- 


Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labour; Canadian 


National Railway System Federation No. 
11; Canadian Pacific Railway System 
Federation No. 125; International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers; Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

On October 12 the Minister of Labour 
received a request for intervention from a 
Joint Negotiating Committee representing 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Brotherhood of Express Employees 
in connection with a dispute between those 
organizations and the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 

The trade unions requested a 5-day, 
40-hour week with no reduction in take- 
home pay, a general wage increase of 10 
cents per hour and a compulsory check-off 
of union dues. 

The Minister of Labour extended the 
Conciliation services of the Department and 
appointed Mr. M. M. Maclean and Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove as Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the matter. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
eat bata by the Wartime Regulations 
in ? 


Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


e 


bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of, the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 


Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 


Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec, and the officer resident 
in Fredericton represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
September. During the month the Board 
received two applications for certification, 
held four hearings, issued two certificates 
designating bargaining agents, ordered one 
vote, and rejected two applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of clerical employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, comprising 
several divisions in the Revenue Accounting 
Department, Montreal (L.G., Sept., 1949, 
pati04): 

2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
4, for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, comprising 
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engineer officers employed on vessels oper- 
ated by the Company in its Great Lakes 
Steamship Service (L.G., Sept. 1949, 
p. 1104). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Local 13453, and Polymer 
Corporation Limited (No. 1 Pilot Plant), 
Sarnia, Ontario (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1234). 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the bargaining unit described 
therein was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

2. The United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Local 13463, and Polymer 
Corporation Limited (stationary engineers), 
Sarnia, Ontario (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1234). 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the employees affected were not, 
at the date of the application, members in 
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good standing in accordance with the defini- 
tion contained in the Rules of Procedure of 
the Board. 


Representation Vote 


Ordered 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


and Deluxe Transportation Limited, North . 


Bay, Ontario (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1234). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the bus drivers 
affected. (Returning Officer: R. L. O’Neill.) 


Applications For Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
board the ss. Princess Helene, operating 
between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, NS. 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of Dench of Canada, 
Limited, employed in its Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia operations. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On September 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute affecting the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and the Abitibi 
Coach Lines and Transportation Company 
Limited: Valu d’Or,. -P.Q.. 0) (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier.) 


Conciliation Board Anpointed 


On September 27, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation, Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario, and the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, Local 
14. The Board was appointed following 
receipt of the report of F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 
1236). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. On September 12, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between MacArthur 
and Son, Limited, Brandon, Manitoba, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., June, 1949, p. 729). The text of the 
report of the Board is reproduced below. 


2. On September 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between S. H. Rich, 
Canadian Pacific Railway coal contractor, 
Vancouver, and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees (L.G., Oct., 
1949, p. 1236). The text of the report of 
the Board is reproduced below. 
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3. On September 13, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the supplementary 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local B-1039, 
and the Gatineau Power Company, the 
Gatineau Transmission Company, and the 
Gatineau Electric Light Company, Ottawa 
(L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1236). The supple- 
mentary report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


During September advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the 
Prescott and Odgensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, Prescott, Ontario, and the Cana- 
dian Navigators’ Federation had _ been 
settled following receipt by the parties of 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1236). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


On September 8, 1949, the Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Inc., called a strike against the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, P.Q., following receipt of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the two parties (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1104). The company and 
union were unable to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the amount and effective 
date of a wage increase. A Conciliation 
Officer was immediately assigned to confer 
with the parties and on September 19 word 
was received that the strike had terminated 
with the settlement of all matters in dis- 
pute. The officer responsible for the settle- 
ment of the dispute was Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


MacArthur and Sen Limited, Brandon, Manitoba 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers. 


Report on a dispute between MacArthur 
and Son Limited and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, together with a 
suggested basis of agreement between the 
Company and the Brotherhood. 

On April 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
of Canada appointed a conciliation board 
to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the said Company and Brotherhood on the 
matters on which they had not been able 
to agree. 

By letter dated May 27, 1949, the chair- 
man was informed by the Director of 
Industrial Relations that the members of 
the Board of Conciliation were constituted 
as follows:— 

His Honour Judge W. J. Lindal, Chair- 
man, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. Gordon T. Hedges, 
nominee, Brandon, Man. 

Miss M. Y. Carter, Employees’ nominee, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Employer’s 


The Company is engaged in the business 
of a general trucking service and has its 
chief place of business in Brandon, Mani- 
toba, which is a city with a population of 
about twenty thousand. Its main route is 
between Brandon and Winnipeg, a distance 
of about 140 miles, and it also operates 
from Brandon north and south, and west 
into Saskatchewan. The rates it is allowed 
to charge for hauling freight are fixed by 
the Municipal and Public Utility Board of 
Manitoba. 

The handling of freight, whether by truck 
or railway cars 1s highly competitive in most 
centres of population and it is admitted 
that in Brandon the service is over supplied 
with the result that the total volume of 
business is probably not sufficient to enable 
all to operate at a profit. This brings to 
the fore certain factors which will be dealt 
with later in this report. 

Differences between the Company and its 
employees date further back than the 
commencement of the present dispute. On 
March 20, 1945, a collective agreement was 
entered into between the Company and 
another Brotherhood. It was not renewed 
and in 1947 efforts were made, though with- 
out success, to enter into a new agreement. 

The present negotiations commenced on 
April 9, of this year when an initial meet- 
ing was held between the Company and 
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On September 12, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
MacArthur and Son Limited, Brandon, 
Manitoba, and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., July, 1949, 
De ole). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, Gordon T. Hedges, Brandon, 
Employer’s nominee, and Miss M. Y. 
Carter, Saskatoon, Employees’ nominee. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 

















G. F. Dulmage, Special Representative of 
the present Brotherhood. Meetings were 
held during the week of Monday, April 11 
wtih very little, if any, success. The 
Brotherhood, accordingly, requested the 
assistance of conciliation service which was 
granted and Conciliation Officer Ronald H. 
Hooper was instructed to endeavour to 
effect an agreement. Meetings were held 
on April 18, 19, 21 and 22, and by that time 
it was realized that an agreement could not 
be reached. The Brotherhood asked for the 
appointment by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada of a Board of Conciliation and the 
present Board was duly appointed. 

The following are the questions or subject 
matters of dispute raised by the Brother- 
hood :— 

1. Wages. 

2. Hours of Work and Overtime. 

3. Payment for Work on Statutory 
Holidays. 

4. Sick Leave Credits. 

5. Union Security and Dues Check-off. 


I 
WAGES 


This Company pays wages on a weekly 
basis. Others in the same line of service 
pay on a weekly basis or on a mileage plus, 
hourly, or a monthly basis. This makes 
comparisons difficult and lessens their value 
in the determination of fair wage schedules. 
They, however, are useful as a_ guide, 
though not as a yardstick and for that 
reason a summary is given. 
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Taylor and Sons of Rivers pay highway 
drivers $33 to $35 per week, Prairie 
Freighters of Boissevain $35 per week and 
Percy Murray of Neepawa $140 per month. 
It should be borne in mind that these firms 
operate from towns with populations of two 
thousand and less. 

Wages paid to drivers by competitors in 
Brandon are as follows:— 

Dinsdale Cartage Ltd. 62 cents an hour 
up to 45 hours a week, 75 cents an hour 
from 45 up to 54 hours and thereafter time 
and one-half; Canadian Pacific Transport 
Co. Ltd. 3 cents a mile plus 1 cent per 
100 Ibs. of pick-up freight and for straight 
and mixed loading 76 cents an hour; Cana- 
dian Pacific Express from $173.57 to $193.57 
a month. 
cities 


Companies in other 


follows :— 

Saskatchewan Transportation Company, 
3-7 to 4-5 cents per mile or 66 to 78 cents 
an hour; Soo Freight Lines Ltd. of Regina, 
34 cents per mile or 75 cents an hour; 
Security Storage Company Ltd. of Winnipeg 


1 cents per mile or 90 cents an hour. 


Only the wages of Highway Drivers are 
quoted. The wages paid to others such 
as Pick-up Drivers, Drivers’ Helpers, 
Mechanics, etc. vary approximately the 
same in the different companies and need 
not be considered. 


In the case of those drivers who are paid 
on an hourly or a per mile plus basis the 
earnings for the week are in some cases 
quite high, varying from slightly above $40 
a week to over sixty dollars per week, but 
that is partly because of long hours of work 
and long distances travelled. 

At the time the present negotiations for 
a collective agreement commenced the wage 
paid for a fully trained highway driver was 
$35 per week. Since that time there have 
been two wage increases, one in April of $1 
per week which the Assistant Manager, 
A. C. Murray, called an “Adjustment 
increase” and another on the 6th of June 
of from $1 to $3 per week based upon a 
promise to the employees to increase wages 
if and when an increase in rates was author- 
ized by the Municipal and Public Utility 
Board. In January of this year the Board 
authorized a rate increase of 12 per cent. 
At the time of the hearing some of the 
drivers, as for instance Archibald Adams, 
were being paid $38.50 per week. George 
MacArthur, the Vice-President. says that 
the Company has been operating at a loss 
since 1943. The auditor, who produced the 
annual statement, said that the net oper- 
ating loss for the year 1948 was $20,120.39 
after deducting $25,541.94 for depreciation. 


pay as 
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He said that depreciation on equipment was 
25 per cent the first year and thereafter 
20 per cent, per year, of the value after 
previous depreciations had been deducted. 
For trucks and other equipment used in 
highway freighting this does not appear to 
be unreasonable. The total revenue for 
1948 was $341,080.73. 


The Brotherhood produced a table, based 
upon Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures, 
in which it was computed that a “Minimum 
Standard of Living” for a family of five in 
the year 1946 was $37.17 per week. At that 
time the cost-of-living index was 124-1 but 
this year it has been around the 159 figure. 
The Company claims inability to pay higher 
wages on the ground that it has been 
operating at a loss since 1943 and that 
figures for the first four months of 1949 
were worse than for the preceding year. 
Statements for a part of a year may be 
misleading especially when the period 
covered is the winter months when business 
is slack and operating costs are relatively 
high. For that reason only the statements 
for 1948 can be considered. 


The Board has given careful thought to 
the demand for an increase in wages based 
upon the increase in the cost of living and 
also to the contention of the Company that 
it is unable to pay any increase in wages. 

Generally speaking wage rates should 
bear a relation to the cost of living but 
“it is not desirable or sound that the former 
should be entirely governed by the latter.” 
See Crysler on Labour Relations and 
Precedents in Canada, p. 321 and Canadian 
Industries Ltd. and Local 13031, Canadian 
Chemical Division District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America; Lasour GAZETTE, 
Aug., 1947, at p. 1143. So also a demand 
for an increase to bring wages in line 
with wages paid in similar industries in 
the same community may be met by a 
proven inability to pay. City Dray Co. 
Ltd. and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; Lasour GazeTtr, Aug., 1947, 
p. 1144 and Crysler, p. 321. 

The evidence does not warrant a 


finding in favour of an increase in wages 
except in consideration of two special 
factors which may arise in cases where 
a plea of inability to pay has been 
successfully raised. They are:— 


1. an increase in rates permitted to 
be charged for the _ service 
rendered. 


2. increased operating efficiency. 

On these points see Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. et al and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada; 
Lasour Gazerre, Oct., 1947, p. 1457 and 


Crysler at p. 330. The Board has given 
careful consideration to both factors and 
they constitute the main grounds for its 
recommendations. 


The Increase in Rates 


In January, 1949, the Municipal and 
Public Utility Board of Manitoba author- 
ized an increase of 12 per cent on freight 
rates chargeable by freight operators under 
its jurisdiction. This Board has no hesita- 
tion in reaching the conclusion that a full 
pro rata increase in wages should have been 
granted to all employees or at least to all 
employees engaged in freighting and work 
incidental thereto, that is, to the employees 
involved in this dispute. In 1948 (before 
the 12 per cent increase in rates) the total 
revenue was $341,080.73. The drivers were 
paid $92,462.41, the mechanics $12,439.73 
and supervisors $4,382.16, a total of 
$109,284.30. A 12 per cent increase amounts 
to $13,114.11. Assuming that the rate in- 
crease covered all revenue it would, if 
applied to 1948, have amounted to 
$40,929.68. In other words approximately 
a third of the increase would have been 
transferred to the employees egaged in the 
freighting operations. If this had been done 
the drivers who were formerly paid at the 
maximum of $35 a week would have 
received an an increase of $4.20. As the 
$1 increase in April was an “adjustment” 
increase the total maximum wage for 
trained Highway Drivers would have been 
$40.20 per week. If that had been done and 
the whole schedule changed accordingly this 
dispute might have been averted. 


II 
Hours or Work AND OVERTIME 


The Brotherhood has asked that the 
number of hours of work per week be fixed 
at 48 and work beyond that period of time 
be regarded as overtime and paid for on a 
basis of time and one-half. The Company 
did not raise any serious objection to the 
time of regular work being fixed at or close 
to 48 hours per week, but insisted that 
overtime be accumulated and a corre- 
sponding number of hours be taken off at 
some later date. 


It is to be noted that overtime is not 
paid for by the three freighters operating 
from Boissevain, Rivers and Neepawa, the 
first two of whom pay their men on a 
weekly and the last one a monthly basis. 
Dinsdale Cartage Ltd. has two overtime 
rates but their drivers would have to work 
54 hours to earn approximately what this 
Company paid before the 1949 raise. The 
Soo Freight Lines Ltd. and the Security 
Storage Co. Ltd., who are on a per mile 


plus basis, do not pay anything extra for 
overtime. The Saskatchewan Transporta- 
tion Co. and the Canadian Pacific Trans- 
port and Express Companies pay time and 
one-half for overtime. The latter two, it is 
to be observed, are closely associated with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

In the case of highway freighting it is 
often very difficult to know how long a trip 
is going to take and hence fix in advance 
when overtime should begin to run. Trips 
between Winnipeg and Brandon are a good 
illustration. The regular schedule calls for 
three trips per week. Mr. Murray says that 
each trip should take from 15 to 16 hours; 
Hdward Cooney says that the travelling 
each way takes about five hours and five 
hours for loading, etc. Earl Little thinks 
that the average for the three trips per 
week is about 48 hours, but William Burnett 
says that it takes him about 65 hours and 
Herbert Spearman says about 70 hours for 
the three weekly trips. 

In view of these differences it seems to 
the Board that a 48 hour week is reasonable 
and that a fair amount of overtime should 
be allowed to accumulate and be taken off 
at some other time. Obviously the arrange- 
ment should be by mutual agreement based 
upon actual experience. 


III 
PAYMENT FOR WoRK ON Statutory HouipAys 


As the men are paid on a weekly basis 
they obviously are paid for all statutory 
holidays on which they do not work. The 
question raised is what additional amount, 
if any, should be paid for work on statutory 
holidays. The Brotherhood asks that men 
working on statutory holidays should be 
paid time and a half for such work. As 
they are actually paid for non-worked holi- 
days this would mean that worked holidays 
would be costing the Company two and 
one-half times the ordinary pay. 

The three relatively small freighters, in 
Boissevain, Rivers and Neepawa do not pay 
for statutory holidays but have the time 
accumulate. Three of the larger ones pay 
time and one-half for holidays, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Express pays double time and 
the Security Storage Co. pays for eight 
statutory holidays. 

It is a good labour policy that employees 
should take and not work vacation times 
and statutory holidays. Employers should 
be discouraged from asking their employees 
to work on statutory holidays and if it 
costs them something additional they would 
be less inclined to do so. This Board views 
with disfavour the accumulation of worked 
vacations and holidays, and is of the 
opinion that in this case the men who work 
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on statutory holidays should be paid their 
regular weekly wage and in addition thereto 
a pro rata wage for the holiday. 


IV 


Sick LEAVE CREDITS 


The Brotherhood has requested that a 
two weeks sick time allowance with pay per 


year be granted and that it be cumulative. . 


Only one of the highway freighters men- 
tioned provides for sick leave credits. In 
the Saskatchewan Transportation Company 
agreement it is provided that employees 
shall accumulate sick leave credits at the 
rate of one and one-half days for each 
month of service to a maximum of 175 days. 

This Board is not prepared to recommend 
sick leave credits but is of the opinion that 
time taken off for actual sickness should be 
paid for up to a reasonable length of time. 


V 
Union Security AND Duns CHECK-OFF 


The Brotherhood has asked for union 
security, the type of security asked for 
being the Union Shop. The Company has 
from the very beginning of the negotiations 
been opposed to the granting of any form 
of union security. When the Board recom- 
mended the Rand Formula the solicitor for 
the Company, on its instruction, replied as 
follows:— 

“The Rand Formula: In view of the 
relationships which have existed between 
the Company and its employees and in view 
of the fact that some of the older and most 
valuable employees object to any form of 
union security, the Company is not disposed 
to agree to this suggestion.” 

No alternative type of union security 
such as voluntary check-off, maintenance of 
membership, etc. was suggested. 

The objective of all labour relations 
legislation is good collective bargaining 
between the employer and the accredited 
representative of its employees. Hence 
boards of conciliation, in viewing the facts 
of each dispute, should be influenced by 
what is required for good collective bargain- 
ing in that particular case. If the attitude 
6f the employer is friendly to the principle 
of union security and the particular union 
is inexperienced or lacks competent leader- 
ship there might be grounds for refusing to 
recommend advanced forms of security 
until the Union had proved its ability in 
collective bargaining and shown by a 
sustained membership that it has the con- 
fidence of a large majority of the employees. 
On the other hand where an employer has 
from the beginning shown a hostility to 
union activity among its employees and a 
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reluctance to bargain collectively with them 
a board of conciliation would be following 
sound labour relations principles in recom- 
mending an advanced form of union 
security from the start. On these points 
see Crysler, Supra, p. 270 et seq. He 
enumerates the three advanced forms of 
union security the mildest of which is the 
Rand Formula. 

In the report on Lake Shore Mines Ltd. 
and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and 
Mill Workers Union, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Nov., 1944, p. 1357, Prof. Bora Laskin, 
while primarily discussing check-offs, made 
an observation, p. 1359, which has a general 
application :— 

“While I regard the check-off as an aid 
to union stability, which is important to 
good collective bargaining, I do not think 
it should be made the means of initiating 
that stability, saving perhaps in cases where 
it appears the employee’s unfair labour 
practices have prevented a union from 
establishing itself on a proper footing.” 

The officials of the Company who testi- 
fied, stated that the relationship between 
the Company and its employees was very 
friendly and contended that for that reason 
union security was not needed. The fact 
that 94 per cent of the employees, other 
than office staff, are members of the union 
is fairly strong evidence that it is felt by 
the men that some form of union security 
is at least desirable if not actually needed. 
The uncompromising attitude of the Com- 
pany throughout the proceedings to any 
form of union security satisfies this Board 
that without a reasonable form of security 
it will be difficult if not impossible for the 
union to establish and maintain itself “on 
a proper footing” to quote the words of 
Prof. Laskin. The Board is of the opinion 
that in this particular case the Rand 
Formula should be applied. 


Recommendations of the Board 


Crysler, in the Chapter on the Recom- 
mendations of Board of Conciliation points 
out that though the recommendations are 
not enforceable “they bring a strong moral 
pressure to bear on the final solution of 
the dispute” (p. 237). For that reason 
boards of conciliation should in all disputes 
give careful consideration to its recom- 
mendations. This Board is fully aware of 
this general responsibility but it feels that 
in this particular case there is a special 
factor, already referred to, which it should 
carefully weigh and embody in its recom- 
mendations. 

In cases where an employer is operating 
at a loss a very important factor arises 
immediately in any attempt at a settle- 


ment of a labour dispute. This factor is 
the vital need of increased operating 
efficiency. Generally speaking this can be 
done in two ways: lowering operating costs; 
increasing production or volume. Only 
increase of volume will be discussed here. 

The employer is engaged in a _ highly 
competitive business and it is very doubtful 
whether the total highway freighting busi- 
ness in the area is sufficient to enable all 
in the business to operate at a profit. 

It seems that an increase in volume is 
vital to the Company if it is to get out 
of the red. One of the ways, perhaps the 
only way, to increase volume is to establish 
and maintain the closest co-operation and 
the happiest relations possible between the 
employer and its employees. So also is it 
most essential that the attitude of the 
public be friendly towards the Company. 
All the employees, but particularly the 
drivers, can do a lot in building and main- 
taining goodwill. The representative of the 
Brotherhood is right when he says that the 
drivers can be accurately described as a 
“contact between the Company and the 
shipping public” and that they are to be 
regarded as the Company’s “ambassadors 
of goodwill”. 

This co-operation within the Company 
and this positive approach to the public 
cannot be acquired unless there is general 
satisfaction among the employees. But it 
is possible that this cannot be achieved 
unless the Company go a little further in 
meeting the demands of the employees than 
the present financial position of the Com- 
pany warrants. A _ resulting increase in 
volume might change the operations of the 
Company from a loss to a profit. 

These are the factors which have led the 
Board to come to the conclusion that for 
at least a trial period of one year the 
Company should not only transfer to the 
employees a pro rata share of the increase 
in rates but should add a little to it. The 
Board felt that a wage schedule based upon 
a maximum of $42 a week for highway 
drivers was not unreasonable. In view of 
the Company’s operating position it is most 
desirable that an agreement should be 
reached and if the wage increase to $42 
were the only stumbling block the Board 
is prepared to recommend that the figure 
be reduced to $40 per week. 

Attached to this report is the suggested 
basis of agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Signed by the Chairman on August 29, 
by Miss M. Y. Carter on August 27, and 
by Gordon T. Hedges on September 8, 1949. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Lrnpat, 
Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) Mary Y. Carter, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) G. T. Hepass, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 


Suggested Basis of Agreement 


A Collective Agreement between Mac- 
Arthur and Son Ltd., Brandon, Manitoba, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
along the following lines is suggested. 


1. Wages 

A wage schedule based upon a maximum 
for highway drivers of $42 per week with 
the understanding that if the question of 
wages is the only stumbling block to an 
agreement the maximum may be reduced 
to $40 per week. 


2. Hours of Work and Overtime 

A 48-hour week. Overtime to be accumu- 
lative up to a maximum of 96 hours to be 
taken as agreed upon but within a year 
after 48 hours have accumulated, that is 
within one year after an employee has 
earned leave of absence for one week with 
pay. 
3. Sick Leave Credits 

Sick leave credits are not to be given but 
employees of 12 months or more are to be 
paid for absence because of actual sickness 
up to a maximum of 7 days at any one 
time and a total of not more than 14 days 
per year. 


4. Statutory Holidays 
If worked double pay, if not worked usual 
pay. 


5. Vacation 
After one year one week with pay. 
After two years two weeks with pay each 
year. 


6. Union Security 
The employer to deduct monthly dues 
from the pay of all employees within the 
agreement, whether members of the Union 
of the Brotherhood or not, and remit same 
to the Union or the Brotherhood as directed 
by the Union. 
(Sgd.) W. J. LinpaAt, 
Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) Mary Y. Carter, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 
(Sgd.) G. T. Hepasgs, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


S. H. Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway Coal Contractor, Vancouver 


and 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


The Hon. HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation appointed in 
respect of the above matter has now 
completed its work and begs to report as 
follows :— 

The workmen involved in this dispute 
are employed in connection with the coal 
shute operations on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company’s lines in British 
Columbia of Mr. S. H. Rich, coal con- 
tractor, Vancouver, B.C. 

The Board held preliminary meeting on 
Sept. 2, 1949, to arrange procedure and 
sittings, also arranged for Board members 
to inspect the operation of coal handling 
plants, located at Vancouver and Coquitlam 
on Wednesday, Sept. 7. The Board sat on 
Thursday, Sept. 8, to hear the evidence 
presented by both parties and on Friday, 
Sept. 9 and Tuesday, Sept. 13. The Board 
considered the evidence and finalized its 
report. 

The case for the Union was ably pre- 
sented to the Board by Mr. W. K. McKee, 
Acting General Chairman, Canadian Pacific 
System Federation, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, Winnipeg, 
Man., assisted by Mr. J. F. Thomson, Asst. 
General Chairman of the same Organiza- 
tion, Edmonton, Alta. Mr. Rich personally 
presented his own case in a very efficient 
manner. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) under date of August 26, 1948, 
certified the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees as the Bargaining rep- 
resentatives of all coal shute operators and 
coalmen employed by Mr. S. H. Rich in 
connection with the coal dock operations 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in British Columbia. 

Mr. Rich contended throughout that the 
workmen were sub-contractors, working on 
a tonnage basis, without supervision, or 
restrictions as to hours worked while the 
Brotherhood contended that these men 
were employees of Mr. Rich, entitled to 
recognized hours of work, overtime and 
other working conditions as enjoyed by 
other railway employees, as set out in the 
draft agreement which was submitted to 
Mr. Rich in October, 1948. 
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On September 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
S. H. Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway 
coal contractor, Vancouver, and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1235). 

The Board was composed of Michael 
H. McGeough, Vancouver, Chairman, W. 
Dixon-Lennett, Vancouver, employer’s 
nominee, and MHorace W. Mackey, 
Vancouver, employees’ nominee. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


After giving careful consideration to all 
the evidence before it, this Board is pleased 
to report the following recommendations :— 


Recommends that, pursuant to Certifica- 
tion by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), dated August 26, 1948, 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees as bargaining representatives of 
all coal shute operators and coalmen 
employed by Mr. S. H. Rich in connection 
with Coal Dock operations for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
employer enter into an agreement as pro- 
posed by the bargaining representatives and 
further that the proposed agreement (copy 
of which is attached to this report) be 
varied and modified. In making this 
recommendation, the Board was greatly 
influenced by the submitted evidence indi- 
cating that the terms of the recommended 
agreement are already embodied in Agree- 
ments and are in effect covering employees 
of Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
Coal Contractors in the provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

The following are the variations and 
modifications of the proposed agreement 
which the Board recommends :— 

Article 10: Living Accommodation. 


Eliminate the words (with shower bath 
and lockers). 
Article 13: Rates of Pay. 

“A” Eliminate all of para. “A” and sub- 
stitute the following classifications 
and rates of pay. 

Coal shute operators not less than 
$1.014 per hour; 

Coalmen not less than 89 cents per 
hour. 

“B” Eliminate the words “can get same 
on application”, and substitute the 
words “may make application”. 


“D” Eliminate and substitute the follow- 
ing— 
“Employees now receiving rates of 
pay on hourly basis only, in excess of 
rates provided for, shall not have 
their rates reduced while working in 
same classification”. 


Article 4: 


As section 19 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act requires that 
every collective agreement contain procedure 
for the final settlement of differences, the 
Board recommends that Article 4 of the 
proposed agreement, be amended to include 
the following procedure: 


“A” All grievances shall be adjusted and 
ane, settled without stoppage of 
work. 


Should agreement be arrived at 
between the Representatives of the 
Employer and the Representatives of 
the Union, it shall be final and bind- 
ing upon the employer and_ the 
employees involved. 


In the event no agreement is reached, 
the two parties will refer the matter 
to an Arbitration Board of three 
arbitrators, one of whom will be 
appointed by the Union, one shall be 
appointed by the Employer. The two 
arbitrators thus appointed, — shall, 
within five days after the date of 
which the second of them is 
appointed, nominate a third person, 
who is willing and ready to act, to 
be a member and Chairman of the 
Board, and the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont., shall appoint such 
person a member and Chairman of 
the Arbitration Board. If the two 
members appointed fail to make a 
nomination for the third member of 
the Board, within five days after the 
appointment of the second member of 
the Board, the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont., shall forthwith appoint 
as the third member and Chairman 
of the Arbitration Board, a person, 
whom he deems fit for the purpose, 
and also notify the Parties of the 
names of the Members of the Board. 


The parties desiring arbitration shall 
appoint the arbitrator and shall give 
notice in writing to the other parties 
of such action, together with a 
written statement of the question upon 
which arbitration is desired. 


The decision of the Board shall be a 
majority vote and all decisions shall 
be final and binding upon the parties 
hereto. During the consideration of 
grievances, whatsoever, the Employer 
agrees that there shall be no lockout 
and the employees agree that there 
shall be no slowdown or strike or 
other stoppage of work. 
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The provision for the constitution of the 
Board of Arbitration above described shall 
become effective not only for the purpose 
of the final settlement of individual griev- 
ances but also for the purpose of settling 
all disputes or differences, concerning the 
interpretation of this agreement, should 
preliminary efforts to adjust same, fail. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Vancouver, Sept. 15, 1949. 


(Sgd.) M. H. McGeroucu, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Horace W. Mackey, 
Member. 
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Member. 


COPY 


Schedule of Rules, Working Conditions and 
Rates of Pay covering employees of 
S. H. Rich, Coal Contractor for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway on the British 
Columbia District, engaged as Coal 
Foremen, Coal Shute Foremen, Coal 
Shute Operators and Coalmen. 


ARTICLE 1 


Scope 

The following rules and rates of pay shall 
govern Coal Foremen, Coal Shute Foremen 
and Coalmen on the British Columbia Dis- 
trict of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
are employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Coal Contractor. This agreement made 
Seer ete sis and goes into effect as 
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ARTICLE 2 


Hours of Service 


(a) Hight (8) consecutive hours, exclusive 
of meal period, shall constitute a day’s work. 

(b) Regular day duty shall commence by 
mutual agreement. 

Where more than one shift is necessary 
the hours of work for the second shift shall 
be mutually agreed on with the proper repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 

(c) Meal period for the second shift shall 
be arranged to meet the needs of service. 

Meal period of the second shift shall be 
mutually agreed upon by employees at each 
coal dock. 

(d) Employees’ time will start and end at 
designated assembly points. When necessary 
other designated assembly points may be 
mutually agreed upon. Additional time 
required in going to and from such other 
temporary assembly points shall be included 
in the day’s work. 

(e) When the employees are required to 
work in excess of their regularly assigned 
eight (8) hours, they shall be compensated 
for such overtime on the actual minute basis 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

(f) An employee called in case of an 
emergency or a temporary urgency outside 
his regularly assigned hours, after having 
been relieved, shall be paid a minimum of 
three (3) hours straight time for which two 
hours of service may be required, but for 
such minimum shall not be required to 
perform work other than that of the emer- 
gency, and possibly another emergency which 
might arise subsequently at the time of the 
call. If, however, employees are called to 
commence work less than two hours before 
the regular starting time, the time will be 
computed continuously with the regular day’s 
work, and the time before the regular start- 
ing time will be computed at the rate of time 
and one-half on the minute basis. 

(g) Employees shall not be required to 
suspend work in regular working hours to 
equalize overtime. 
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(h) Time and one-half shall be paid for 
work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day and Christmas Day. 

(i) An employee required to report for 
duty at a coaling point and not used will be 
paid a minimum of four hours at straight 
time rates. 

(j) An employee commencing work who is 
laid off before completing his eight hours’ 
assignment will be paid for eight hours, 
except when the employee lays off at his own 
request. 


ARTICLE 3 


(a) Seniority lists of all employees shall 
be prepared at the beginning of each year 
and copies furnished to the representatives 
of the employees. Lists of Foremen, oper- 
ators, and men shall show date of entry into 
service and date promoted at each coaling 
point. 

(b) Seniority shall commence on the date 
of entry into service. In the event of two or 
more men commencing service at the same 
time the employee whose name shows first on 
the payroll shall be considered the senior. 
Promotion shall be based on ability, merit 
and seniority, and that ability and merit 
being sufficient, seniority shall prevail. The 
employer to be the judge subject to appeal. 

(c) Senior employees shall have preference 
in filling vacancies or to new appointments 
on their seniority district. All employees 
shall be advised within ten days of all 
vacancies or new appointments and positions 
shall be awarded to successful applicants 
within ten days of posting of bulletin if 
qualified. 

When two or more shifts are worked, 
senior employees shall have preference of 
shift. 

A new employee will not be regarded as 
permanently employed until after three (3) 
months’ service, and if retained, will then 
rank on the Seniority Roster from the date 
first appointed to a position covered by this 
Agreement. In the meantime, unless removed 
for cause which renders him undesirable for 
service, the employee will be regarded as 
coming within the terms of the agreement. 

(d) When there is a vacancy for a fore- 
man, other foremen shall have preference in 
filling such vacancy before an operator is 
promoted. If there are no applicants for 
such position from the foremen, the vacancy 
shall be awarded to the senior operator 
making application if qualified. 


(e) When a position is bulletined and an 
appointment made, the representatives of the 
employees shall be notified of the names of 
the applicants and the successful applicant. 
Any appeal against an appointment must be 
made within ten days. 


(f) Seniority list will be revised and 
posted in January of each year and shall be 
open for correction for a period of 60 days 
from date of posting, on presentation of 
proof of error by an employee or his repre- 
sentative. 

(g) Employees leaving the service when 
their services are required, shall, in the event 
of re-employment, rank as new men. 

(h) Positions as foremen shall be consid- 
ered as promotion positions, and employees 
refusing such promotion become junior, as 
foremen, to employees accepting promotion. 

(1) In the event of reduction of staff, those 
longest in the service shall have preference 
of employment in their respective classifica- 
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tions and when forces are increased, laid-off 
employees will then be taken on in order of 
seniority before new men are hired. 


ARTICLE 4 


(a) No employee shall be suspended (except 
for investigation) or dismissed until his case 
has been investigated. An employee discip- 
lined, or who considers himself unjustly 
treated, shall have a fair and impartial 
hearing, provided written request is pre- 
sented to his immediate superior within ten 
days of date of advice of discipline, and the 
hearing shall be granted within ten days 
thereafter. An employee may have the 
assistance of one or more fellow employees 
at an investigation, and on request shall be 
furnished with a copy of the evidence taken, 
and a written statement giving the result of 
the investigation. An employee found blame- 
less, if disciplined or dismissed shall be 
re-instated and paid at scheduled wages for 
each day lost, and also re-imbursed for any 
reasonable expenses incurred if required to 
be away from home in connection with 
investigation. 

(b) Appeals from decisions must be made 
in writing by employees. through their 
superior officer within ten days after being 
advised of such decision. 

(c) When discipline is recorded against an 
employee he will be advised. 


ARTICLE 5 
Leave of Absence 


(a) Employees shall be granted leave of 
absence to attend lodge meetings when same 
does not interfere with work. - 


ARTICLE 6 


Attending Court. or Investigation 

Employees attending Court or Investiga- 
tions at the request of the proper officials 
of the Railway or required to attend inquests 
in which the Railway is concerned, will be 
paid at the scheduled rates for each day 
lost and reasonable expenses actually incurred 
while away from home. This will not apply 
where men are required for examinations for 
promotion, disability, to meet legal require- 
ments, or in connection with irregularities 
for which they are found to be responsible. 
Any fee or mileage accruing will be assigned 
to the employer. 


ARTICLE 7 


Certificates of Service 
Employees leaving the service shall be 
furnished with certification of service, if 
requested. 


ARTICLE 8 
Vacations 


(a) An employee who, at the beginning 
of the calendar year has completed three 
hundred (300) days cumulative service in 
the preceding two years will be allowed six 
(6) working days’ vacation with pay during 
such year and in subsequent years, until 
qualifying for further vacation under Clause 
(b) of this Section, will be allowed one (1) 
day’s vacation with pay for each fifty (50) 
days’ accumulative service, or a major 
portion thereof during the preceding year, 
with a maximum of six (6) days. 

(b) An employee, who, at the beginning 
of the calendar year has three (3) years’ 
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service and has completed nine hundred 
(900) days’ cumulative service will be 
allowed nine (9) working days’ vacation with 
pay during such year and in subsequent 
years, until qualifying for further vacation 
under Clause (c) of this Section, will be 
allowed one (1) day’s vacation with pay for 
each thirty-three and one-half (333) days’ 
cumulative service or a major portion thereof 
during the preceding years, with a minimum 
of nine (9) days. 

(c) An employee who, at the beginning 
of the calendar year has five (5) years’ 
service and has completed 1,500 days’ cumu- 
lative service, will be allowed twelve (12) 
days’ vacation with pay during such year, 
and in subsequent years will be allowed one 
(1) day’s vacation with pay for each 25 
days’ cumulative service, or a major portion 
thereof during the preceding year, with a 
maximum of twelve (12) days. 

(d) In computing service under Clauses 
(a), (b) and (ec) of this Section, days 
worked in any position covered by similar 
Vacation Agreements will be accumulated for 
the purpose of qualifying for vacation with 
pay. 

(e) Time off on account of bona fide illness, 
injury, or to attend organization business, 
not exceeding a total of sixty (60) days in 
any calendar year, shall be included in the 
computation of service for vacation purposes. 

(f) An employee will be compensated for 
vacation at the rate of pay he would have 
secured or earned had he been working 
during the vacation period. 


Section 2 


Except as otherwise provided in Section 4, 
when the Employer is unable to relieve an 
employee for vacation during the year, the 
vacation period will be carried forward and 
added to the vacation period for the follow- 
ing year. 


Section 3 


(a) An employee retired, deceased or 
whose services are dispensed with due to 
disability, at a time when an unused period 
of vacation with pay stands to his credit, 
shall be allowed vacation calculated to date 
of his leaving the service as provided for in 
Section 1, Clauses (a), (b) and (ce), and if 
not granted will be allowed pay in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) An employee who is laid off shall be 
paid for any vacation due him at the begin- 
ning of the current year only and if not 
recalled to the service during the following 
year, will, upon application, be allowed pay 
in lieu of vacation due him at the beginning 
of that year. 


(c) An employee who leaves the service of 
his own accord or is dismissed for cause 
shall be paid for any vacation due him at 
the beginning of the current year. 


(d) An individual who (1) leaves the 
service of his own accord, or (2) is dismissed 
for cause and not re-instated in the service 
within one year of date of such dismissal, 
will, if subsequently returned to the service, 
be required again to qualify for vacation 
with pay, as per Section 1, Clause (a). 


Section 4 


Applications for vacation filed prior to 
March Ist of each year, shall, in so far as 
it is practicable to do so, be given prefer- 
ence in order of seniority of applicants, and 
will be given preference over later appli- 


cants. Employees who do not take their 
vacation at the time allotted or who do not 
apply for it prior to October 1, will not, if 
the Company is unable to relieve them that 
year, be allowed any additional vacation in 
the following year, or pay in lieu thereof. 


ARTICLE 9 


Living Expenses while temporarily 
employed off assigned Territory 
(a) Employees assigned to work tempor- 
arily away from their regular positions, shall 
be compensated for board and_ lodging 
expenses they necessarily incur when away 
from home. 


ARTICLE 10 


Living Accommodation 


(a) At outlying points where there is no 
other living accommodation suitable, living 
quarters with. shower bath and locker shall 
be provided free of charge. 


ARTICLE 11 


Duties of Coalmen 


Foremen and Coalmen shall be required to 
perform all work in connection with the 
handling of coal such as loading and unload- 
ing, keeping tracks clear, and cleaning up 
around docks and other points where coal is 
handled. This includes care and operation 
of plants. 


ARTICLE 12 


Additional Positions on Classifications 


(a) When additional positions or classifi- 
cations are created, compensation shall be 
fixed in conformity with agreed rates for 
similar positions when agreed to between the 
proper representatives of the employees and 
the employer. 


ARTICLE 13 
Rates of Pay 
Per 
(a) hour 
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(b) Employees will be paid the last day 
of each month. Any employee requiring 
advance pay may get same on application to 
foreman or man in charge. 

(c) Where employees are paid by cheque 

they will be allowed reasonable time within 
regular working hours to cash same without 
loss of pay. 
_ (d) Employees now receiving rates of pay 
in excess of rates provided for, shall not have 
their rates of pay reduced while working in 
the same classification. 

_(e) Employees temporarily assigned to 
higher rated positions shall receive the 
higher rates while occupying such positions. 

(f) Employees temporarily assigned to 
lower rated positions shall not have their 
rates reduced. 


ARTICLE 14 


Interpretation 


It is agreed that the employer and the 
proper representatives of the employees shall 
confer promptly, upon notice from either 
party to the other, with respect to any 
question which may arise regarding the 
interpretation of the Agreement. 
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ARTICLE 15 


General 


For the carrying out of this Agreement 
the Employer shall deal only with duly 
authorized representatives of the employees. 


ARTICLE 16 


This agreement shall continue in effect and 
shall not be changed unless on thirty (30) 
days’ notice from either party. 


For the Employer: For the Employees: 


Minority Report 

In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and a 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and 8. H. Rich, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Coal Contractor, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
were in error in ruling that coal shute 
operators who were sub-contractors of Mr. 
S. H. Rich were employees. 

The evidence produced before the Con- 
ciliation Board proved that some operators 
at times employed other help; some had 
other full-time occupations; some had other 
sub-contracts and one owned and used a 
gas-engine propelled bucket-hoist of a value 
of approximately $2,500 in his work. This 
would seem conclusive proof that these 
coal shute operators were definitely sub- 
contractors. 

I would like to point out that, according 
to evidence produced to the Conciliation 
Board, the federal Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Income Tax Depart- 
ment and also the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Labour had ruled that the men 
were sub-contractors. 
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However, certification of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees as 
bargaining agents for these men has been 
made and the usual procedure must there- 
fore be carried out. 

This being the case I have considered the 
agreement proposed by the bargaining 
agents and recommend its acceptance by 
both parties providing it is amended as 
suggested by the chairman of the Concilia- 
tion Board and the nominee of the Brother- 
hood in their joint report, except in so far 
as the hourly rate proposed for the coal 
operators. 

In view of the fact that the skill and 
experience required to operate the coal- 
hoisting machinery is practically nil, the 
wage scale should not be any higher than 
91 cents per hour. 

I am also of the opinion that coal shute 
operators should be at liberty to either 
accept the hourly rate or elect to remain as 
sub-contractors on their present basis. I 
make this suggestion because it appears to 
me from the evidence produced that in 
many instances the men would probably 
prefer to remain on the current basis, 
thereby enjoying greater freedom as regards 
hours worked and also opportunity to 
secure other part-time contracts or gainful 
occupation. 

In conclusion, I would like to express 
my appreciation of the helpful advice and 
assistance given so willingly by the chair- 
man of the Conciliation Board, Mr. Michael 
H. McGeough and the nominee of the 
Brotherhood, Mr. Horace W. Mackey. It 
has been a pleasure to work with these two 
gentlemen and I trust that our efforts will 
be instrumental in solving this dispute. 

(Sgd.) W. Drxon-LENNETT. 
September 15, 1949. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local B-1039, 


and 


the Gatineau Power 


Company, 


the 


Gatineau Transmission 


Company and the Gatineau Electric Light Company. 


Montreal, September 12, 1949. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir, 

Following your request to this Board for 
the clarification of the clause of the report 
addressed to you by the Conciliation Board 
on or about July 21, 1949, which reads as 
follows :— 

The Board further recommends that all 
shift employees be allowed seven days 
statutory holidays with pay, so that they 
will enjoy the same privileges as the other 
employees of the companies’ involved 
herein. 

The recommendation as contained in 
the preceding paragraph should be inter- 
preted as meaning that whenever shift 
employees are called upon to work on any 
statutory holiday to which they would 
be entitled if the recommendation of the 
Board is accepted by the parties, they 
would receive an extra day’s pay for each 
holiday worked. 

It is the majority decision of this Board 
that the clause as already drafted needs no 
further clarification as its interpretation is 
made clear by the second paragraph thereof 
and the scope of the whole clause restricted 
thereby. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Honort Acuim, 
Chairman of Board. 
(Sgd.) Cuaupe Prevost, K.C., 
Member, 
Nominee of Companies. 


Minority Report 


Hon. Humpurey MircHeELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir, 


I regret that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with my colleagues on the Board in 
respect of the one issue, namely, the ques- 
tion of statutory holidays. My colleagues 
are of the opinion that the Board’s Report 
and the Clarification issued by it on the 
matter of statutory holidays do not require 
further clarification. I am respectfully of 
the opinion that there is a discrepancy in 
the Report and the Clarification. The 
Report recommended that:— 


All shift employees be allowed seven 
days statutory holidays with pay, so that 
they will enjoy the same privileges as the 
other employees of the companies involved 
herein. 


On September 13, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the supplementary 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local B-1039, and the Gatineau Power 
Company, the Gatineau Transmission 
Company, and the Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Ottawa (L.G., Oct., 
1949, p. 1236). 

The supplementary report was received 
following the reconvening of the Board 
by the Minister to deal with a request 


by the union for the clarification of one 
of the recommendations contained in the 
unanimous report of the Board (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1110). 


The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge Honoré Achim of Outre- 
mont, P.Q. as Chairman, Claude 
Prevost, K.C., of Montreal, member 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and Maurice W. Wright, of 
Ottawa, member appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s supplementary 
report is reproduced herewith. 





The Clarification provides that when a 
shift employee is called upon to work on a 
statutory holiday, double time is to be paid 
for such work. The fact is that the Board’s 
Report does not confer upon the shift 
employees, “the same privileges as the other 
employees .. .” 


Non-shift employees who work on a 
statutory holiday receive the holiday on a 
subsequent day in lieu of the statutory 
holiday on which they worked. The shift 
employees merely ask for equal treatment 
and I am of the opinion that this should 
not be denied to them. 


The employees are prepared to forgo the 
right to double time for work done on a 
statutory holiday. They are prepared to 
work for straight time provided they receive 
a day’s holiday in lieu of the statutory 
holiday on which they worked. This indi- 
cates a desire to reap the advantages such 
as relaxation, etc. which result from having 
a day’s holiday. Double time does not 
confer these advantages. 

The companies contend that, as their 
operations are continuous, the Union’s 
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request would disrupt the companies’ ser- 
vice. The Union has made it abundantly 
clear that it is prepared to leave it to the 
convenience of the companies to determine 
the days on which employees would recelve 
their holidays in leu of statutory holidays 
worked. The employees have shown a 
sense of responsibility in recognizing the 
importance of maintaining continuous ser- 
vice in the companies’ plants, and I have 
no doubt whatever that it would represent 
no hardship to the company in meeting the 
employees’ request. 

The simple fact is that either these 
employees will have statutory holidays or 
they will not. My opinion is that while 
the majority of the Board express their 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
THE BAKING AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKeErRS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union shop: all bakery employees, as set 
forth in the agreement shall become and 
remain members of the union in good stand- 
ing while employed by the company. ‘The 
union shall be given the first opportunity to 
fill any vacancies except in the case of 
janitors. However all janitors must become 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing within 30 days of being hired. If 
the union is unable to supply competent help 
within 24 hours the company may fill the 
vacancy with anyone who shall join the 
union forthwith if acceptable. Check-off— 
employees to sign authorization for the check- 
off of union dues, fines and assessments from 
their wages. 


Hours of work: 40 per week, the company 
to determine the schedule of working hours 
for each employee which may be changed 
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willingness to grant this privilege, the latter 
is being withheld from them in actual 
practice. . 

I would recommend, therefore, that all 
shift employees be allowed seven statutory 
holidays with pay so that they will enjoy 
the same privileges as the other employees 
of the companies involved herein. If, how- 
ever, an employee is obliged to work on a 
statutory holiday, then he should receive 
one day’s holiday in lieu of the statutory 
holiday on which he worked, the precise 
date of the alternative holiday to be deter- 
mined by the company. 


(Sgd.) Maurice W. WricHrT, 
Nominee of the Union. 


A joint Welfare Fund to which the 
employers and the employees who are 
members of the plan, contribute and 
which is administered jointly by a 
committee of employers and union 


members which collects payments and 
pays for services is part of the agree- 


ment between the Furriers Guild of 
Canada, Manitoba Division and Indi- 
vidual Fur Manufacturing Firms and the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union of the United States and Canada, 
Local 91, which is summarized in the 
accompanying article. 


from time to time. Overtime shall be calcu- 
lated on a daily basis and shall consist of 
the number of hours worked on any day in 
excess of the regular daily schedule. Such 
overtime shall be paid weekly at the rate of 
time and one-half. Nine specified holidays 
will be paid holidays, that is, time worked 
in excess of 32 hours in a week in which a 
holiday occurs will be paid for at time and 
one-half, though employer may rearrange the 
working hours during that week to expedite 
production. These holidays are in all cases 
the day preceding the public holidays. 


Vacation with pay: one week after one full 
year of continuous service, 2 weeks after 2 
full years of continuous service shall be 
granted. The union label will be supplied to 
the company at cost as long as the agree- 
ment is upheld provided no other union has 
a grievance with the company. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman, 
wedding cake decorator ' $54.09; ovenman 
$52.92; shippers $52.33; bench hands and 
machine men $49.65; helpers $45.27; assistant 
shippers $49.12; checkers and bread wrappers 
$47.05; finishers and cake wrappers (female) 


$30.10 for first month and $34.78 thereafter ; 
janitors (including night compensation) $40. 
Night shift bonus: extra compensation of 20 
cents per hour shall be allowed for all work 
performed between 9 p.m. and 12 midnight 
and 25 cents per hour between 12 midnight 
and 6 am. The apprentices’ wage scale shall 
be $27.30 for the first 6 months, $29.82 the 
second 6 months, $32.36 the third 6 months 
and so on to $38.69 in the eighth 6 months. 
One apprentice shall be allowed up to 10 
journeymen and one for every 10 journeymen 
thereafter. The company undertakes to 
grant all apprentices a full opportunity to 
become thoroughly versed in every branch of 
operation in the bakery. The period of 
apprenticeship shall be 4 years. Jobbers 
rates shall be $10.23 per day for males and 
$7.46 per day for females (finishers and 
wrappers), in each case up to 3 days. When 
employed 4 consecutive days or more wages 
shall be on a pro rata basis of the weekly 
seale. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Fur and Leather Products 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—FURRIERS GUILD OF 
CANADA, MANITOBA DIVISION AND 
INDIVIDUAL FUR MANUFACTURING FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER 
WorRKERS UNION oF U.S.A. AND CANADA, 
Loca 91. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, and for an additional 
year unless 2 months’ notice is given by 
either party. 

Closed shop: the employers agree with the 
union that each employer will maintain a 
closed shop during the period of the agree- 
ment. The employers shall employ only 
members of the union who are in good stand- 
ing. When an employer requires additional 
help he shall call upon the union. If the 
union is unable to furnish such help within 
2 days the employer may otherwise engage 
new help who must become a member in good 
standing within 2 weeks. Unless there are 
no union members with some degree of skill 
available no firm shall engage during one 
year more than 2 new apprentices for every 
12 workers (excluding apprentices) already 
employed in the shop. 

Check-off: the employer shall deduct from 
the pay of each employee covered by the 
agreement all union initiation fees, dues and 
assessments and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day 5 days per week, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
quarter shall be paid for work in excess of 
the regular hours and for all work on 
Saturday and on unpaid legal holidays. 
There are 8 paid holidays for employees with 
4 months’ service with the firm who work a 
full working day prior to and after the 
holiday; any work on such holidays shall be 
paid for at the regular rate plus the over- 
time rate. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, employees with a 
month or more of service shall receive 
vacation pay during vacation week on a pro 
rata basis, namely one-twelfth of regular pay 
for every month with the firm and major 
fraction thereof. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters $45 
and $50, trimmers $36, blockers $26 to $35, 
operators $26 to $45, finishers $33 to $40, 
help in finishing department with one year’s 


experience $26; apprentices starting rate $20, 
adjusted up to $22 after 17 weeks, to $24 
after 34 weeks and to $26 after one year. 
Commencing with the week of June 1, 1949, 
the employers agree to grant to all employees 
in their employ and earning $22 per week or 
more, a flat increase of 74 cents per hour 
equivalent to/or $3 per week. Apprentice 
employees who have been adjusted up to $20 
per week and apprentice employees who earn 
$20 per week at the time of general increase 
shall be subject to the stipulated step rates 
as above. 


The Welfare Fund shall be continued with 
the employers contributing 2 per cent of the 
total earnings of their employees covered by 
the agreement who are subscribers to the 
fund and deducting $1.75 per month from 
single subscriber-employees and $4 per month 
from every married subscriber-employee. 
These sums shall be remitted monthly by the 
employers to the Furriers’ Welfare Fund. 
The fund is administered by a joint com- 
mittee of employers and union members who 
shall collect payments and pay for services 
(medical, hospitalization and sick benefits). 


Home work prohibited: employers shall not 
give any work either to their own or 
employees of other employers to be carried 
out and completed at home. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MontTrEAL, P.Q.—FASHION ACCESSORIES 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. AND 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WorkKERS UNION (THE EMBROIDERY, 
PLEATERS, STITCHERS AND Burton 
Makers’, Loca 315). 


This agreement applies to the 
producing embroidery, pleating, stitching, 
button making, ete. and is to be in effect 
from August 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, and 
shall thereupon automatically be renewed 
from year to year until July 31, 1952. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., May, 1948, p. 483) with the 
following changes and additions—Check-off: 
beginning January 1, 1950, each employer 
shall deduct weekly from the pay of his 
employees, members of the union, the union 
dues and assessments of such employees and 
remit same to the union. Paid holidays are 
increased to 4 from 2 with the added clause 
that employees, except in the case of illness, 
slackness or lay-off, absent during the week 
on which a holiday occurs, shall forfeit 2 
hours’ pay for each full day of such absence. 


Vacation with pay has been changed to pro- 
vide for 2 weeks instead of one to members 
of the union in good standing for a year or 
longer. To this end each employer shall, 
commencing August 1, 1949, pay 5 per cent 
of his payroll for his union employees into a 
vacation with pay fund. Employees granted 2 
weeks’ vacation shall receive 5 per cent of 
their earnings during the year, the maximum, 
however, not to exceed 2 weeks’ wages; an 
employee granted one week’s vacation with 
pay, shall be paid 24 per cent of his or her 
earnings not to exceed one week’s wages. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
to the following: bonnaz operators $1.20; 
pleaters and pattern makers 72 cents; frozen 
handle bonnaz operators, special machine 
operators, stampers 60 cents; crochet 
beaders, hand embroidery workers, floor 
help, covered buttons and buckle makers, 


industry 
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pleaters’ assistant 50 cents. Workers recelv- 
ing a higher rate than the minimum shall 
not be reduced. Cordé apprentice shall 
receive 35 cents per hour during first 6 
months, 41 cents per hour during second 6 
months, 47 cents per hour during third 6 
months, 53 cents per hour during fourth 
6 months and be graduated to the operators 
rate of 60 cents after 2 years. Bonnaz 
apprentices shall receive 40 cents per hour 
during first 6 months, 46 cents during second 
6 months, 54 cents during third 6 months, 60 
cents during fourth 6 months, 65 cents during 
fifth 6 months, 74 cents during sixth 6 
months, 82 cents during seventh 6 months and 
90 cents per hour during eighth 6 months and 
bonnaz operators’ scale after 4 years af 
competent. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Do.peaAu, P.Q.—LAKE St. JoHN POWER AND 
PapeR CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers, LocaL 252, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PapEeR MiLtu WorKERS, LocaL 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
Union security: any employee who is now or 
later becomes a member of one of the 
signatory unions shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, maintain such mem- 
bership in good standing. New employees, 
not members of one of the signatory unions, 
shall join such union within 15 days, unless 
temporarily employed. When _ engaging 
workers the company will give preference to 
union members if such are available and 
capable of doing the work efficiently. 

Paid holidays: 4 specified mill holidays will 
be observed as paid holidays. Employees 
required to work on mill holidays will receive 
pay at time and one-half, but must take the 
paid holiday as soon thereafter, as can be 
arranged. Sick leave plan: employees with 
a year or more of continuous service with 
the company shall be paid 6 days’ per 
calendar year at the equivalent of group 
insurance benefits less normal income tax 
deductions, on satisfactory proof being fur- 
nished that they have suffered from a non- 
occupational accident or been sick for a 
period of not less than 12 consecutive work- 
ing days. 

Vacation with pay: all  hourly-paid 
employees with one or more years of con- 
tinuous service with the company receive one 
week: employees with 5 or more years of 
continuous service are granted 2 weeks, while 
employees with 20 years of continuous service 
with the company are granted 3 weeks pro- 
vided however that said 3 weeks will be 
continuous only between September 16 and 
May 15 of the following year, or, if desired 
during the summer months, only at the 
option of the company. (The clause provid- 
ing for 3 weeks’ vacation after 20 years’ 
service is a new feature in this year’s con- 
tract.) Employees shall be allowed one-half 
day for each month of service in their first 
incomplete year to be taken with their first 
vacation, or failing this, with their vacation 
after 5 years’ service. 

Hourly wage scale for certain classes: 
wood room—millwrights, welders $1.18; 
chipper and conveyor men $1.01; cleaners $1; 
wood yard—millwrights $1.28; hoist oper- 
ators $1.04; steam plant—shift engineers 
$1.36; cleaners and labourers $1; grinder 
room—millwrights $1.40; stone sharpeners 
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$1.14; grindermen $1.07; screen room—mill- 
wright $1.28; screenmen $1.01 and $1.07; 
oiler and cleaner $1.01; acid plant—acid 
makers $1.29; tower men $1.01; sulphur man 
$1; digestor house—cooks $1.42; millwright 
$1.40; sulphite lapping machine—operators 
$1.24; weighers, balers $1.12; loaders $1.02; 
machine room—machine tenders $2.30; back 
tenders $2.10; third hands $1.72; fourth 
hands $1.34; fifth hands $1.24; sixth hands 
$1.06; brake hustlers $1.01; mixer operator, 
clothing man $1.72; millwright $1.40; first 
spare hand $1.08; second spare hand, cleaner 
$1.01; rewinder operator $1.26; oilers $1.07 
and $1.13; finishing room—scale man $1.19; 
finishers $1.02; labourers $1; shipping— 
checkers $1.17; truckers $1.07; technical— 
paper testers $1.25; pulp testers $1.04 and 
$1.07; electrical department—substation 
operators $1.24; maintenance men $1.34; 
armature winders $1.37; electricians $1.25 to 
$1.34; machinists $1.13 to $1.40; blacksmith 
$1.23; boiler maker $1.39; tinsmith $1.21; 
cement finisher $1.28; carpenters $1.21 to 
$1.28; pipefitters $1.18 to $1.28; painters 
$1.38; millwrights $1.28 and $1.40; welders 
$1.25 and $1.40; log haul—conveyor men 
$1.01 and $1.02; transfer men $1 and $1.01; 
Ce loading—hoist operators $1.05; loaders 
ik 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


THe Pas, ManrropAa—THE PAs LUMBER 
CoMPANY, LIMITED AND NATIONAL UNION 
oF WoopworkKeErs, LocaL 16 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Union 
security: all employees now members of the 
union or who later become members must, 
as a condition of continued employment, 
maintain their membership in the union. 
Every new employee hired on or after the 
date of the agreement shall within 30 days 
apply for membership in the union. COheck- 
off: the company agrees to deduct union dues 
and assessments monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half for authorized work in excess of the 
regular hours; double time for work on 8 
holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays and 
for work in excess of 4 hours of overtime in 
any one day. Vacation with pay: employees 
with one year’s service with the company 
receive 2 weeks with pay equal to one- 
twenty-sixth of their earnings with the com- 
pany during the previous year, employees 
with 30 days’ service but less than one year 
shall receive vacation pay of one-twenty-sixth 
of their earnings with the company during 
the period. Sick benefit: the company and 
the union will make an effort to work out 
a joint sick benefit plan. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: Saw- 
mill—engine $210 per month; gang engineer 
$195 per month; firemen 873 cents; mill- 
wright $1.10; oiler and spare, log scaler 90 
cents; oiler, tail sawyer 85 cents; sawyer 
$1.45; head filer $1.55; gang filer $1.10; 
edgermen 973 cents and $1; crane operator 
974 cents; teamster 823 cents; Lathmill— 
stock pickers, bolter man, lath machine 
feeder 85 cents; lath machine grader 95 
cents; wood pickers day labour 80_ cents; 
wood delivery truck operator $1; Planin 
mill—engineer $210 per month; fireman 87 


cents; filer $1.05; machine feeder 874 cents; 
machine grader 90 to 95 cents; car loaders 
80 and 824 cents; Yard—teamsters, trackmen 
824 cents; dry lumber loader 80 cents; 
Miscellaneous—carpenter $1.15; machinist, 
blacksmith and welder $1.124; common 
labourer 80 cents; River—engineer $190 per 
month; fireman $175 per month; deckhand 
and riverman 90 cents; helpers 80 cents. 
Night shift bonus: production and mainten- 
ance employees under the agreement shall be 
paid a bonus of 5 cents per hour for work 
performed on regularly scheduled night 
shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HorRNBECK, GRANADA AND CHISHOLM, ALBERTA 
—SwaNson LUMBER COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 462. 


Agreement to be in effect February 1, 
1949, to January 31, 1950. Check-off: the 
company agrees to deduct union dues, initia- 
tion fees and assessments from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days a week 
(except for cooks, cookees, flunkeys, bunk- 
house employees and barnbosses). Overtime 
at time and one-half for work in excess of 
the regular hours and for all work on 
Sundays, except as part of regular shift, 
and on 6 specified holidays. Vacation with 
pay shall be granted in accordance with 
provincial regulations. Cooks, cookees, 
flunkeys, bunkhouse employees and_ barn- 
bosses shall be entitled to receive one week’s 
vacation after 6 months’ continuous service 
provided that such employee shall not be 
entitled to more than 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay in any one year. 

Wage rates: from April 1, 1949, employees 
in all classifications shall be paid 5 cents per 
hour over the wage rate existing in such 
classifications provided that the harvest 
bonus of 5 cents per hour formerly paid by 
the company shall be discontinued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


SypDNEY, N.S.—DoMINION STEEL AND COAL 
CoRPORATION LIMITED, SYDNEY STEEL 
PLANT DIVISION, AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1064. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1949, to April 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., April, 1947, p. 541 and Nov., 
1948, p. 1243), with the following changes:— 


Hours of work are reduced from 48 hours 
to 44 hours per week, operations to be 
carried out on the basis of working 40 hours 
and 48 hours in alternate weeks. The 
number of paid statutory holidays has been 
increased from 6 to 8. Vacation: the 
minimum requirement of 282 shifts a year to 
be worked for full vacation credits has been 
reduced to 270 shifts. Employees with two 
years’ service to have an additional day 
added to their vacation, with three years’ 
service two extra days, four years’ service 
three extra days. 


Wage rates are to be those in effect March 
31, 1949, amended as follows: all rates $1.50 
per hour and under to be increased by 10 
cents per hour; all rates above $1.50 per 
hour to be increased by 9:1 per cent. Wage 


increases to be paid retroactively on follow- 
ing basis: 10 cents per hour for all hours 
worked from April 1, 1949, to the date on 
which the above rate increases are put in 
effect; all hours over 44 per week worked 
since April 1 to be classed as overtime. 


OsHAWA, ONT.—FitTTiIncs LIMITED AND 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocauL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision may be given 
during March, 1950. Any provision not so 
terminated or proposed to be revised to 
remain in force pending such negotiations, 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1420, 
Feb., 1947, p. 183) with the following changes 
—Statutory holidays: all 8 of the statutory 
holidays observed are now paid holidays, for 
employees at work the full work day before 
and after the holiday, instead of 6 of the 8 
as formerly. A wash-up period of 5 minutes 
prior to the end of the mid-shift and at the 
end of the shift has been added. Hourly 
and piece work rates have been increased (5 
cents per hour for hourly paid workers) so 
that the hourly wage rates for day work for 
the following classifications are: skimmers 99 
cents to $1.08; charge men $1.04 to $1.06; 
tapmen $1.03 to $1.08; furnace repair $1.07 
to $1.09; moulders $1.11 to $1.21;  black- 
smiths $1.07 to $1.11; fitters and tool room 
bench hands $1.21 to $1.30; lathe and miller 
hands $1.07 to $1.21;. patternmakers $1.13 to 
$1.25, stationary engineers 99 cents to $1.20; 
boardmen, sandmixers, oventenders and gen- 
eral labour 99 cents to $1.02; juniors and 
females to start at 70 cents and to receive an 
increase of 24 cents per hour every 6 months 
until the rate of 87 cents per hour has been 
reached. 


OsHAWA, ONT.—ONTARIO MALLEABLE IRON 
CoMPANY LTD. AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950. Notice of termination 
or of proposed revision or addition thereto 
shall be given before March 31, 1950, and 
negotiations shall take place not later than 
within the first 10 days of April, 1950. Any 
provision not so terminated or proposed to 
be revised to remain in force pending such 
negotiations. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 989) with the following changes— 


Statutory holidays: all 8 holidays observed 
are now paid holidays for employees on the 
current month’s check-off who work the 
scheduled hours for the nearest working days 
preceding and following the individual hol1- 
day or had approved leave of absence. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
5 cents making the rates for the following 
classifications as follows: pattern shop, core 
room and moulders $1.12; packing and dump- 
ing $1.08; machine shop $1.05; chipping, 
melting, break-off, sand cutters $1.04; 
grinders, packing floor labourers, soft iron 
cleaning $1.03; shipping $1.02; maintenance 
$1; general labourers 99 cents; straightening, 
sorting, sprinkler department 94 cents; boys 
18 years and under 85 cents; watchmen shall 
be paid 90 cents per hour on a 40-hour week. 
Patternmaking apprentices shall start at 66 
cents with increases of 3 cents per hour every 
6 months. The minimum hourly hiring rate 
for apprentice moulders shall be 98 cents, to 
continue for not more than 3 months, for 
apprentice coremakers 77 cents for not more 
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than 3 months. All piece workers to receive 
an increase on the basis of 5 cents per hour 
for each hour worked. This increase to be 
combined with the existing day work allow- 
ance. All piece work prices for moulders and 
coremakers shall be based upon a minimum 
basis of 90 cents per hour plus 18 cents day 
work allowance. Whenever earned rate is 
below $1.08 per hour, it shall be subject to 
grievance procedure. 


Winnieec, Man.—THE MANITOBA BRIDGE 
AND IRON WorxkS LIMITED AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 4087. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950, and thereafter 
subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining representative 
with respect to wages, hours of work and 


other working conditions for all eligible 
employees. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 


employees who so authorize during the term 
of the agreement or until authority is can- 
celled and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: from May to September—4 shifts 
of 9 hours and one shift of 8 hours; for the 
balance of the year—®) shifts of 8 hours each 
and one shift of 4 hours, a 44-hour week in 
both arrangements. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of normal shifts on working days, 
double time for all work on Sundays and on 
6 specified paid and 4 specified non-paid 
holidays except in the case of employees who 
are scheduled to work on those days. 


Vacations with pay: the plant will be shut 
down for two consecutive weeks during July 
and/or August of each year. Employees who 
are entitled to vacations with pay under the 
Manitoba Vacations with Pay Act will be 
paid for the first week in accordance with 
the provisions of that Act. Each employee’s 
pay for the second vacation week will be the 
same as for the first week. Employees not 
entitled to vacations will be given either an 
opportunity to work or pay on the basis of 
one-twelfth of one week’s pay for each month 
of continuous service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
machine shop—special mechanics and_ tool 
makers $1.10 to $1.30; machinists 94 cents 
to $1.21, machine shop fitters 93 cents to 
$1.16, machine shop operators 81 cents to 
$1.01; set-up men 99 cents to $1.06; experi- 
enced helpers 81 to 91 cents; pattern shop— 
pattern makers 94 cents to $1.21; foundry— 
floor moulder 99 cents to $1.21, bench 
moulder 81 cents to $1.11, core maker 97 
cents to $1.21; chippers, grinders and sand 
blasters 81 to 86 cents; plate shop—first 
class developer and scratch layerout $1.17 to 
$1.26; second class layerout 98 cents to $1.16; 
welders 88 cents to $1.16; first class burner 
and acetylene welder $1.04 to $1.10; second 
class burner 84 cents to $1.03; plate shop 
fitter 81 cents to $1.10; jig and template 
puncher $1.03 to $1.11; machine operator 81 
cents to $1.05; tank testers, caulkers and 
chippers 81 to 94 cents; riveters 81 cents to 
$1.03; forge shop—blacksmiths 94 cents to 
$1.21; hammer operator 85 to 96 cents; 
hydraulic press man $1 to $1.21, helper 83 
to 93 cents; galvanizing shop—charge hands 
88 to 98 cents; dippers 81 to 91 cents; 
general—truck drivers $38.20 to $43.12 per 
week; roustabout and tractor operators 83 
to 94 cents; electricians 95 cents to $1.16; 
crane operators 83 to 99 cents; painters, fire- 
men, steel yard checkers 81 to 91 cents; 
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general maintenance leaders 90 cents to 
$1.19; labourers and inexperienced helpers 76 
to 81 cents; improvers 76 cents (minimum) ; 
learners, under 18 years 55 cents (minimum), 
when age of 19 is reached 70 cents 
(minimum); messengers, apprentices and 
school boys during vacation period 40 cents 
(minimum); bolt shop—hot work rates— 
tong header (and piece work) 79 to 89 cents; 
rod headers (and piece work) 81 to 92 cents; 
heaters 55 to 75 cents; nut maker (and piece 
work) 80 to 96 cents; spindle nut tappers 
(and piece work) 67 to 75 cents; regular 
threaders (and piece work) 53 to 59 cents; 
set-up men 78 to 88 cents; bolt shearer 75 to 
85 cents, pointers 50 to 61 cents, utility men 
80 to 91 cents; packers, running nuts on 
bolts 50 to 58 cents; bolt head trimmer (and 
piece work) 70 to 80 cents; sweeper 76 cents 
(maximum); boys 16 to 17 years 50 cents 
(minimum), 17 to 18 years 55 cents 
(minimum); girls 50 cents (minimum). A 
night shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for all night shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Construction 

EpMoNTON, ALTA.—EDMONTON GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 


JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. The association 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all carpenters. Union mem- 
bers shall be given preference of employment 
when available. 


Hours of work: day shift—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; all 
other shifts—74 hours work for 8 hours pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of the regular hours, double time 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 
specified holidays. 


Wage rates: $1.474 per hour minimum, an 
inerease of 73 cents over the preceding year. 
Carpenters in charge of work with a crew 
of 5 or more shall be paid a minimum of 10 
cents extra. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


WIinpsor, Ont.—SANDWICH, WINDSOR AND 
AMHERSTBURG RAILWAY COMPANY AND 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET 
ELectric RAILWAY AND Motor CoAcH 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISION 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1949, to October 31, 1950, and thereafter 
until cancelled by either party upon 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union shop: all members of the union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment with the company, remain members in 
good standing. All new employees covered 
by the agreement shall be on probation for 
a period of 6 months, but they shall become 
members of the union within 30 days from 
the date of their employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to the check- 
off of all dues and special assessments levied 
by the union. 

Hours of work: for shopmen 8 per day, a 
48-hour week; for bus operators depending 
on run, between 8 and 10 hours per day, the 


company to endeavour to keep the hours as 
close as possible to 8 hours and to see that 
a day’s work is completed within 11 consecu- 
Ns hours; approximately one day off per 
week. 


Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
all hourly-rated employees for all work 
exceeding 8 hours on any one day and for all 
work performed on 8 specified holidays. 
Vacations with pay of one week shall be 
granted all employees after 6 months’ employ- 
ment, 2 weeks after one year’s employment 
and after 10 years an extra day’s vacation 
with pay shall be granted for each year in 
excess of 10 years’ continuous employment, 
the vacation not to exceed 4 weeks. Hmployees 
who do not work a full year (260 days) shall 
receive vacations in proportion to the time 
worked. 


Wage rates: for apprentices: first year 54 
cents per hour, second year 64 cents, third 
year 79 cents, fourth year 89 cents and fifth 
year 99 cents. For bus operators: first 4 
months $1.123 per hour, next 8 months $1.223 
and after first year $1.274; for checking 20 
cents extra per day and for training 
students 50 cents per day. For shop and 
maintenance men: gatemen, utility men, 
messengers, bus callers $1.09% per hour; 
washers and cleaners, service men, watchmen, 
painters’ helpers, janitors $1.144; mechanics’ 
helpers or second class mechanics $1.243; 
wash department foreman $1.294; first class 
motor mechanics, air mechanics, machinists, 
body bumpers, upholsterers and trimmers, 
welders $1.374; mechanics’ foreman, machinist 
foreman and tool makers, paint and body 
shop foreman, plant maintenance foreman 
$1.473. For inspectors and dispatchers $281 
per month. Except for apprentices, all the 
above rates are 123 cents per hour higher 
than in the previous agreement; 10 cents per 
hour of this increase is retroactive to 
January 1, 1949.° 


A night shift differential of 3 cents per 
hour shall be paid all shop employees work- 
ing on shifts commencing at 3 p.m. or after 
and ending at 7 a.m. or before. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Public Administration 


Montreat, P.Q.—Citry or MonTREAL AND LA 
FRATERNITE CANADIENNE DES POLICIERS, 
SECTION DE MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1948, to November 30, 1950, and thereafter 
for an additional 24 months subject to notice. 

Check-off: the city agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees who 
so authorize and remit same to union; the 
authorization is revocable on 30 days’ notice. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
with the exception of matrons whose hours 
are arranged on a monthly basis: first week 
from 12 a.m. to 8 a.m.; second week from 
8 am. to 1 p.m.; third week from 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m.; fourth week from 6 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
Traffic constables stationed at crossings or 
using motorcycles, constables mounted on 
horses and constables on skis will not be 
required to work more than 6 hours per day 
on such work. 


Overtime: $1.50 per hour shall be paid for 


all work in excess of regular hours in any 
one day. 


Vacations with pay: after January 1, 1950, 
every employee covered by this agreement 
with less than 15 years’ service is entitled 
to 15 days, employees with 15 or more years 
to 21 days. 


Statutory holidays: employees are granted 
six spectfied holidays with pay. In addition, 
employees are entitled to the following leave: 
for own wedding 3 days; for wedding of 
close relative 1 day; in case of death of close 
relative 3 days and of distant relative 1 day; 
in case of birth of child 1 day. 


Annual wage rates: constables—fourth class 
$1,750, third class $1,950, second class $2.250, 
first class $2,600, sergeant $2,800, lieutenant 
$3,100, captain $3,300; detectives—second 
class $2,800, first class $3,100, sergeant $3,300, 
lieutenant $3,450, captain $3,600; police- 
women—first year $1,600, second year $1,800, 
third year $2,000, fourth year $2,200; 
matrons first year $1,500, second year, $1,550, 
third year $1,600. In addition, all employees 
shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus of $260 
per year up to December 1, 1949; at the 
beginning of February, 1950, the cost-of-living 
bonus is to be adjusted, retroactive to 
December 1, 1949, on the basis of the official 
cost-of-living index: for every point over 159 
it shall be increased 25 cents per week; for 
every point below 157 it shall be decreased 
25 cents per week, half a point or more in 
each case to count as a full point. In case 
of sickness or injuries sustained in the per- 
formance of his duties the employee shall 
draw his full pay until he is completely 
recovered or until the doctor of the city 
certifies that he suffers from a permanent 
disability which renders him unfit to perform 
his duties. 


Sick leave with pay: 15 working days per 
year, cumulative; if, at any time, the accum- 
ulated sick leave credit has been used up the 
employee shall be paid half his salary for an 
additional period of 60 days, unless extended 
by the city. Any employee who retires or 
who leaves the service for any other reason 
shall be entitled to full pay for a maximum 
of 180 days accumulated sick leave. 

Uniforms to be provided by the city and if 
police officers or constables are required to 
wear civilian clothes, a clothing allowance is 
provided. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


MontreaL, P.Q—Crity or MONTREAL AND 
"ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES 
PomPIERS, LOcAL 985. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1948, to November 30, 1950, and thereafter 
for an additional 24 months subject to notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one between 
the city of Montreal and La Fraternité 
Canadienne des Policiers summarized above, 
with the following differences:— 


Hours of work: day shift 10 hours and 
night shift 14 hours a day, a 6-day week. 
In lieu of statutory holidays and any over- 
time, each employee will be allowed, four 
times a year, 96 consecutive hours off duty 
and, also four times a year, 72 hours. 


Annual wage rates: cadets $1,900; fire- 
fichters—fourth class $2,100, third class 
$2,225, second class $2,350, first class $2,700; 
painters $1,928; lieutenants—second _ class 
$3,000, first class $3,100; captains $3,175 and 
$3,600. The cost-of-living bonus of $260 per 
year which is subject to change with changes 
in the cost-of-living index is also provided. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the amendment of six 
others and the correction of one of them, 
also the correction of one other agreement. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for garage and_ service station 
employees in Montreal in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of August 27, and the 
amendment of the agreements for the fine 
glove industry for the province and for 
grocers and butchers in Joliette in the issue 
of September 10, and a correction of an 
amendment for the building trades in Three 
Rivers in the issue of September 17. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for retail stores in Chicoutimi, for 
building trades in St. Jér6me and for the 
furniture industry in the province were 
gazetted August 27, for the dressmaking 
industry and for the cloak and suit industry 
in the province were gazetted September 3. 
Requests for a new agreement for garage 
and service station employees in Rimouski 
and for amendments to the agreements for 
the furniture industry in the province and 
for the ornamental iron and bronze industry 
at Montreal were gazetted September 10, 
for the mechanical construction and repair 
industry and hardware stores in Quebec, for 
the embroidery industry in Montreal, for 
the building trades in Sorel, St. Jéréme, 
Joliette and at St. Hyacinthe, were gazetted 
September 17. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving and in one instance extending the 
levy of assessments on the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Printing and Publishing 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 17, and 
gazetted August 27, repeals the Orders in 
Council making this agreement obligatory 
and a later amendment (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 619; March, 1949, p. 302). 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 31, and 
gazetted September 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1947, p. 690; June, 1948, p. 620, and 
previous issues) by providing that industrial 
and commercial establishments and public 
trucking or autobus transport. concerns, 
which confine their services exclusively to 
their own needs, may organize a second or 
third shift at hours convenient to them if 
they pay the 10 per cent premium; however, 
any work performed by the employees work- 
ing on such shifts in excess of 9 hours per 
day or 54 hours per week shall be remun- 
erated at the regular rate increased by 50 
per cent. 
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Statutory holidays: St. Jean Baptiste Day 
and Labour Day shall be paid holidays for 
every regular employee. 


Minimum wage rates in zone I: journey- 
man mechanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, 
body worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, 
welder, painter, upholsterer from 80 cents 
per hour for class D to $1.05 for class A; 
storage battery man, vulcanizer or retreader 
82 cents; glazier and greaser 80 cents; 
apprentices of above trades from 35 cents 
per hour in first year to 65 cents in fourth 
year; service man 65 cents, apprentice 40 
cents in first year and 50 cents in second 
year. (These rates represent increases 
ranging from 5 to 10 cents per hour, with 
the exception of second year apprentice 
service man whose rate is the same as that 
previously paid to class B service man.) 
Minimum hourly wage rates are 5 cents less 
than the above in establishments which con- 
fine their services exclusively to their own 
needs. 

Vacation: an employee with less than one 
year’s continuous service for his employer is 
entitled to a continuous annual vacation with 
pay of as many half-days as his number of 
continuous months of service. Remunera- 
tion for vacation is equal to either the wages 
the employee would have received had he 
worked during his vacation period if he is 
paid by the week or the hour, or 2 per cent 
of the wages earned during the period of 
service which entitled him to a vacation if 
he is paid on any other basis. 


The present Order in Council also amends 
the general apprenticeship by-laws which 
determine the conditions for admittance to 
apprenticeship, its duration, the theoretical 
classes to be attended and the practical work 
to be done by the apprentice and various 
other provisions. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated August 31, 
gazetted September 10, and corrected in the 
issue of September 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993; Nov., p. 1247; Jan., 1949, 
p. 67; Feb., p. 178; March, p. 302; May, 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has heen 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 1934. 


p. 605) in so far as the vacations with pay 
are concerned, by providing that every 
employee, who has worked continuously with 
one employer throughout a vacation-with-pay 
credit period, i.e. from May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of the next year, is entitled, 
within the 4 months following the end of 
such period, to a vacation of 7 consecutive 
days and to a vacation credit. the Minimum 
Wage Commission issues for each employee 
a vacation-with-pay stamp book in which the 
employer must affix at the end of each 
regular pay period vacation-with-pay credit 
stamps in an amount equivalent to 2 per cent 
of the gross amount of such pay. Although 
in the employer’s hands, this book belongs to 
the employee and the credit shown therein is 
not transferable. Every employee, whose 
work has not been continuous with one 
employer throughout the vacation-with-pay 
credit period, is entitled, at the end of such 
period, only to the vacation credit deter- 
mined above. This amendment is effective 
from September 10, 1949, and on this date 
the employer must affix in the vacation-with- 
pay stamp book of each of his employees a 
number of stamps representing 2 per cent of 


Workmen's Compensation for 


Industrial Accidents in Ontario 


By comparing the payrolls under com- 
pensation, the industrial accidents reported 
and the benefits awarded in Ontario in 
1947 with those of 1948, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario, offered 
proof in a recent bulletin that employment 
in the province was at a high level in 1948. 

The Board stated that “the payrolls under 
compensation in Ontario in 1947 were 
in excess of $1,300,000,000, while in 1948, 
the estimated payrolls were more than 
$1,700,000,000.” During 1948, “161,733 
claims for compensation were brought to 
finality.” Of this number, 109,904, or about 
68 per cent, involved medical aid only and 
no compensation to the injured worker. 
“The total number of permanent disabilities 
and death cases in 1948 was 2,439 and was 
lower than for 1946, when there were 2,686, 
which is exactly the same number as there 
were in 1920.” “In the latter year there 
were 40,997, or about 25 per cent of the 
total number of accidents reported in 1948.” 


The total benefits awarded in 1948 
amounted to  $23,710,282.83, of which 
$3,800,000 were to cover the increased 


capitalization necessary for pensions which 
had already been awarded. This was made 
necessary by amendments in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1948, while the Legis- 
lature in 1949 further increased benefits to 
take effect on January 1, 1950. 


the eee amount of wages earned since 
May 1, 1949. 


Service 


Business and Personal 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 7, 
and gazetted September 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1941, p. 855; July, 1942, p. 857; 
April, 1943, p. 490; June, Disko; July, 1945, 
p. 996; July, 1946, p. 831; March, 1947, 
p. 371, June, p. 826). “La Corporation des 
coiffeurs pour dames de la Province de 


Québec, section des employés” and “La 


Corporation des coiffeurs pour dames de la 
Province de Québec, section des employeurs” 
are added to the contracting parties of the 
first and second part respectively. “La 
Fédération corporative des  barbiers’ et 
coiffeurs de la Province de Québec” is struck 
off the list of contracting parties of the 
second part. 

Certain changes in apprenticeship regula- 
tions have been instituted. 


The bulletin states that the causes of the 
161,733 cases in which the Board paid out 
money in 1948, there were 20,220, or a little 
less than 13 per cent, listed as mechanical 
in nature. There were 5,178 cases which 
were attributed to dangerous substances, 
such as escapes of steam, explosives, elec- 
tricity, corrosive substances, hot and inflam- 
mable materials, etc. There were 11,684 
cases due to stepping on or striking against 
objects, while falling objects accounted for 
6,425. More than half the injuries—88,104 
cases—occurred while materials were being 
handled. Hand tools were responsible for 
4,503 and runaways and animals 572 cases. 
The record for moving trains and vehicles, 
etc. showed 2,795 and falls of persons 11,949. 
Flying fragments accounted for 8,179 cases 
and all other causes, 2,084 cases. There 
were 240 fatal industrial accidents in 
Ontario in 1948. In the fatal cases, 415 
dependents were affected. 

It is stated that “since January 1, 1915, 
when the Act first went into effect, there 
have been 2,562,774 industrial accidents 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, with awards of 
$257,811,315.71.” This indicates “that the 
average industrial accident reported to the 
Board cost the accident fund more than 
$100 during the 34 years of compensation 
in Ontario.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazettE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During August 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 140 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 131 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and sub-contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


Aggregate 


No. of 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporations cee: 7,357 $13 510,826.43 
Poste. Oiicess caiman 17 76 247.64 
ReGsM. BA eiee rene 10 214,110.26 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island in 1949 


Higher workmen’s compensation benefits and changes in the 
Trade Umon Act with regard to representation votes are 
noted in Nova Scotia. 


Prince Edward Island has enacted legislation providing for 
the payment of workmen’s compensation and mothers’ 
allowances. Provisions of the Trade Union Act requiring 
all trade umons to be licensed by the Provincial Secretary 
and the documents filed by trade unions to include a state- 
ment that the umon is autonomous were repealed. 


NOVA’ SCOTIA 


At the 1949 session of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature which opened on March 9 and 
was prorogued on April 14, amendments 
were made in the laws dealing with work- 
men’s compensation, trade unions, coal and 
metal mines, apprenticeship and mothers’ 
allowances. A new steam boilers Act was 
passed. The Labour Act, which gives 
preference in employment to residents of 
the province, was again renewed. 


Workmen's Compensation 


By amendments to the Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective 
from May 1, 1949, benefits to dependent 
children under 16 in fatal cases have been 
increased by $2.50 a month, as have 
minimum weekly payments to workmen in 
cases of total permanent disability. The 
maximum average earnings on which com- 
pensation is reckoned were raised from $2,000 
to $2,500, the maximum amount taken into 
account in all provinces except Ontario and 
Saskatchewan where it is $3,000. 

When a worker dies as a result of an 
accident, a widow or invalid widower 
receives a lump sum of $100 and $50 a 
month thereafter. The amendment in- 
creases the monthly payment for each 
dependent child under 16 from $10 to $12.50, 
and provides that the total benefit paid to 
consort and children must not exceed $100 
a month (formerly $90). Instead of the 
former $20 payment, orphan children under 
16 are now to receive $22.50 a month each, 
with a maximum of $90, instead of $80. 

Where the workman is totally and 
permanently disabled, the weekly compen- 
sation paid during his life-time is, as before, 
% of his earnings, but the minimum amount 
payable has been raised from $12.50 to $15. 
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In cases of permanent partial disability, 
the Act provides that the compensation to 
be paid is 3 of the difference in the work- 
man’s earnings before and after the acci- 
dent. An amendment provides that when 
the impairment of earning capacity is 
judged by the Board to be 25 per cent or 
more, the average earnings of the workman 
are to be taken as not less than $18.75 per 
week. 

Benefits in cases of temporary total 
and temporary partial disability remain 
unchanged, namely, 3 of earnings in the 
case of total disability and 2 of the differ- 
ence in earnings before and after the 
accident in the case of partial disability, 
but only for as long as disability lasts. As 
before, lump sum payments may be made 
by the Board if impairment of the work- 
man’s earning capacity does not exceed 10 
per cent. 


Trade Unions 


Several important changes were made in 
the Trade Union Act. 

When a vote is taken, under the direction 
of the Labour Relations Board, to deter- 
mine whether a trade union shall represent 
a unit of employees for bargaining pur- 
poses, the Board must be satisfied that not 
less than 60 per cent of the employees have 
voted and that a majority of the votes cast 
is in favour of the trade union. Hereto- 
fore, upon such a vote, a majority of all 
the employees in the unit was required 
before certification would be granted. 

A further amendment, made necessary by 
the above provision, provides that the 
Board may examine records or make 
inquiries to determine whether a majority 
of the employees in a unit who have voted 
has selected a trade union to be their 
bargaining agent. 
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The Board may now revoke the certifica- 
tion of a trade union which has been in 
effect at least 10 months, on an application 
for revocation of such certification, or on 
an application by another union for certifi- 
cation as bargaining agent for the same 
unit, if the Board considers that the trade 
union no longer represents a majority of 
the employees in the unit. Formerly, there 
was provision for revocation of certification 
by the Board but only on its own initiative. 

Power is given to the Board to make 
regulations prescribing the evidence that 
will constitute proof that a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union. 

“Trade union” was re-defined to require 
a union to have a written constitution, 
rules or by-laws setting forth its purposes 
and defining the conditions under which 
persons may be admitted or continued as 
members. This requirement is not new. 
The Act, as enacted in 1947, required a 
trade union to furnish the Minister of 
Labour with certain returns, including a 
copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws. 

The Act now contains separate provisions 
for certified and uncertified unions in con- 
nection with votes for the check-off. The 
Act requires an employer to deduct union 
dues, if, on a vote taken upon application 
of union officers and under the Minister’s 
direction, a majority of the employees of 
the employer vote in favour of it. He is 
now required to institute the check-off when 
a majority of “eligible” voters vote in 
favour of it. In the case, of a union which 
has been certified as bargaining agent, 
eligible voters are defined as trade union 
members in the unit for which the union 
is certified, and in the case of an uncer- 
tified union, as trade union members in a 
unit which the Minister has designated as 
the appropriate unit for the vote. Formerly, 
all the employees in the unit were permitted 
to vote. Under the new amendment, only 
members of the trade unions may vote. The 
authority given to the Minister to define 
the bargaining unit in the case of an uncer- 
tified union is new. 

Another amendment authorizes the pay- 
ment of remuneration and_ travelling 
expenses to all members of a Conciliation 
Board, rather than to the Chairman only. 
Such remuneration and allowances are now 
to be fixed by the Minister, rather than by 
the Governor in Council. 


Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels 

A new Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Inspection Act which covers pressure vessels 


as well as steam boilers replaces the Steam 
Boiler Inspection Act (L.G., 1941, p. 649). 
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Except for its wider application and a few 
minor changes, the new Act is similar to 
the former one. 

All unfired pressure vessels having an 
internal or external pressure in excess of 
15 pounds per square inch with an inside 
diameter of more than six inches are now 
covered. Pressure vessels exempted from 
the Act are: those containing water under 
pressure for domestic supply, including those 
containing air, the compression of which 
serves only as a cushion, or in air lift 
systems; those under the jurisdiction of any 
department of the Dominion Government; 
those on locomotives and vehicles used for 
carrying passengers or freight; and those 
containing flammable liquids or gases at 
over 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Hot water boilers used for domestic 
purposes or used solely for heating pur- 
poses of which the water pressure is not 
more than 30 pounds to the square inch 
are added to the list of boilers excluded 
from the application of the Act. 

The penalties for violation of the Act or 
regulations have been raised to a maximum 
of $200 and, in default of payment, two 
months’ imprisonment for a first offence 
and a maximum of $500 or imprisonment 
up to six months for every subsequent 
violation. Formerly, these penalties were 
$100 and $200, respectively. 


Apprenticeship 


An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act 
increased from 2,000 to 4,000 hours the 
minimum time for which an apprenticeship 
contract may be made. 

In the absence or incapacity of the 
Director of Apprenticeship, the Minister of 
Labour may designate a person to perform 
the Director’s duties. Inspectors are no 
longer provided for in the Act. 

Provision is made for the payment of 
remuneration to the members of the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee as well 
as for payment of their expenses, as 
formerly. 

The Apprenticeship Act and regulations 
provide for the issuance of certificates of 
apprenticeship to persons who have com- 
pleted the required period of apprenticeship, 
and also for certificates of qualification to 
persons who demonstrate on taking a trade 
test that they possess the skill of a journey- 
man in the trade. 

The section dealing with the scope of the 
regulations was re-written and amplified. 
Under the new section the Governor in 
Council is empowered to make regulations 
providing for the issuance of duplicate 
certificates of apprenticeship, the issuance of 
renewal or duplicate certificates of qualifica- 
tion, for the cancellation, or suspension of 


certificates and for the payment of a pre- 
scribed fee for such certificates. Regula- 
tions may also provide for the issuance, 
without examination, of certificates of 
qualification to holders of certificates of 
apprenticeship, prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which certificates of qualifi- 
cation may be issued to persons engaged in 
a designated trade, and require the holder 
of a certificate of qualification to keep it 
posted in the shop where he works or to 
carry it upon his person. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first passed 
in 1933, and renewed annually, is to be in 
effect until May 1, 1950. 

The purpose of the Act is to give pref- 
erence in provincial jobs to Nova Scotia 
employees. No person or corporation 
employing 25 or more persons may hire a 
worker who has not resided in the Province 
for at least a year, unless the worker pro- 
duces a certificate from the Government 
employment agent or clerk of the city, town 
or municipality where he is to be employed 
stating that there are no unemployed resi- 
dents available who could or would do the 
work. A fine of not more than $500 may be 
imposed for violation of the Act. 


Coal Mines 


Two new sections added to the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act similar to provisions 
of mining acts of other provinces relate to 
safety in hoisting operations. One of these 
requires every hoisting rope used on an 
engine for raising and lowering persons in 
coal mines to be tested every three months. 
A section not less than six feet long must 
be cut off the lower end ofthe rope, fast- 
ened at the ends with binding wire and 
sent to a reliable testing laboratory for a 
break test. The certificate of such test 
must be kept on file, a copy sent to the 
Chief Inspector of Mines and a summary 
recorded in the rope record book. 

Further, every engine must be equipped 
to the satisfaction of the Inspector with an 
Overwind device capable of engaging the 
shaft conveyance at a point in the head 
frame so as to cut off the supply of power 
in case of overwind past that point and 
thus permit mechanically operated brakes 
to come into operation, or the engine must 
be equipped with an alternative device to 
prevent an overwind. Such device must be 
tested daily by the operator. 


Metal Mines 


The provisions of the Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act, 1937, were 
revised as regards the reporting of accidents, 


and new provisions were inserted in the 
Act similar to those contained in the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act providing for the 
appointment of Special Examiners to in- 
quire into fatal accidents. 

Notice of an accident causing loss of life 
or serious bodily injury must be sent imme- 
diately by telegram by the owner, agent or 
manager to the Deputy Minister of Mines, 
and a further report in the form set out 
in a schedule to the Act must be made as 
soon as possible thereafter. Written notice 
of a death by accident must be sent to the 
Deputy Minister within 24 hours after the 
owner, agent or manager hears of the death. 

The place where a fatal accident has 
occurred, must be fenced off and, except for 
the purpose of saving life or relieving 
human suffering, must be left undisturbed 
until the Inspector has made an investiga- 
tion. If the Inspector cannot make an 
immediate investigation, he may permit 
wreckage to be removed and the work of 
the mine proceeded with if photographs or 
drawings showing details of the scene of 
the accident have been made before such 
moving. 

The majority of workmen at a mine may 
appoint a committee to examine the scene 
of an accident. 

Whether or not loss of life or personal 
injury results, an accident involving the 
hoist or hoisting apparatus, an inrush of 
water, an outbreak of fire, a premature or 
unexpected explosion, asphyxiation, inflam- 
mable gas in the mine workings or any 
unexpected and non-controlled caving of 
mine workings must be reported to the 
Deputy Minister within 24 hours. Failure 
to give the required notice is an infraction 
of the Act. 

Provision is made for the appointment by 
the Governor in Council of competent 
persons to be called “Special Examiners” to 
make inquiry and report to the Minister 
concerning fatal accidents. Special Exam- 
iners hold office during pleasure and are 
given the powers and privileges of commis- 
sioners under the Public Inquiries Act, of 
the Inspector or of a coroner. 

The Inspector, Deputy Inspector or a 
person appointed by the workmen at the 
mine at which the accident occurred are 
permitted to examine witnesses at an 
inquiry, subject to the order of the Special 
Examiner. 

If the Special Examiner believes or 
suspects that an accident has resulted from 
culpable negligence he may transmit a copy 
of his report to the Clerk of the Crown 
for the county in which the accident 
occurred and to the Attorney-General, with 
a notice stating that in his opinion a further 
inquiry should be held. 
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Mothers’ Allowances 


By an amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act a mother of one or more children 
under 16 is now eligible for an allowance if 
she is a widow or has a husband who 1s 
permanently disabled and unable to support 
his family. In making provision for the 
payment of an allowance to the mother of 
one child when other provisions of the Act 
are complied with, the Nova Scotia Act 1s 
in line with the Mothers’ Allowances Acts 
of other provinces. Allowances are also 
payable towards the maintenance of one or 
more children under 16 whose parents are 
dead or permanently disabled and who are 
being cared for by a suitable foster-mother. 
“A person in whose charge the children are” 
is eligible for an allowance on the same 
conditions as an actual mother. The 
maximum allowance payable remains $80 
a month. 

Previously, a mother of one child was 
eligible for an allowance only if she was 
‘incapacitated, if she had residing with her 
a child over 16 incapable of maintaining 
himself, if she had residing with her a 
husband permanently .disabled, or if the 
welfare of the child required it. 

Changes with respect to residence qualifi- 

cations stipulate that in the case of a child 
in the care of a person other than its 
mother, the mother must have resided 
in Nova Scotia for the three years imme- 
diately before her death or from the time 
of her marriage to her death, whichever was 
shorter. The husband of a mother receiving 
an allowance must have been a resident of 
Nova Scotia at the time of his death or 
disablement. Formerly, a father was 
required to have resided in Nova Scotia 
for three years before his death or disable- 
ment. 
A new clause permits the Director of 
Child Welfare to make regulations provid- 
ing for the payment of supplementary 
allowances covering all or part of the cost 
of medical services rendered to children 
receiving allowances, and also to the mother 
and father of such children. 

The definition of “child” under the Act 
was broadened to include step-child as well 
as lawful child and adopted child, as 
formerly. 


Education 


The Education Act, as amended, provides 
that a child who resides in one school 
section but is enrolled in a school in 
another section is subject to the age limit 
for school attendance which is in force in 
the section in which the child is enrolled. 
The existing statutory school-leaving ages 
are 16 in urban school sections and 14 in 
rural or village school sections. In the 
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latter case, however, the school-leaving age 
may be fixed at 15 or 16 by majority vote 
of the ratepayers of the district. 

The maximum grant paid from the 
Provincial Treasury towards the provision 
of equipment for each new department for 
the teaching of Mechanic or Domestic 
Science has been raised from $500 to $1,000. 

An amendment to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, retrospective to February 1, 1947, 
provides authority for the Governor in 
Council to enter into agreements with 
municipalities, and municipalities to enter 
into agreements with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment or other municipalities for the 
purpose of acquiring, constructing, equip- 
ping, maintaining and operating vocational 
schools at the joint expense of both parties 
to the agreement. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature 
which met on February 22 and was pro- 
rogued on March 25 passed a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. With the enactment of 
this Act, all Canadian provinces have 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Also 
enacted was a Mothers’ Allowances Act. 
Three controversial sections added to the 
Trade Union Act in 1948 were repealed. 
The trade of garage mechanic was brought 
under the Apprenticeship Act. 


Workmen's Compensation 


A new Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
passed, modelled closely on the Nova 
Seotia Act and following along the general 
lines of the compensation Acts of other 
provinces. Like the laws in all provinces 
except Newfoundland, which has an indi- 
vidual liability system, it establishes for the 
majority of industries a system of collective 
insurance in a provincial Accident Fund 
administered by a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to which employers are required 
to contribute at a rate determined by the 
Board in accordance with the hazards of the 
industry. 

Previously, the only workers in Prince 
Edward Island covered by workmen’s 
compensation were those employed on 
Dominion Government railways. These 
workers are eligible for compensation under 
the Dominion Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act. 

The Act provides that, in the industries 
to which Part I, which is the main part 
of the Act, applies, compensation is pay- 
able out of the Accident Fund to a work- 
man or his dependants for accidents arising 
out of and in the course of employment, 
and for certain industrial diseases set out 


in a schedule. The only exceptions are: 
(1) where the disability lasts less than 
seven days; or (2) where the injury is 
attributable to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the workman and does not result 
in death or serious and permanent disable- 
ment. 

It is provided, however, that where a 
permanent partial disability results from 
an accident, the Board may pay compen- 
sation even if the workman is not disabled 
for seven days from earning full wages at 
the work at which he was employed, and 
the amount of compensation is left to the 
discretion of the Board. Disability lasting 
longer than seven days is compensable from 
the first day. 

“Accident” is defined to include a wilful 
and intentional act not being the act of 
the workman and a fortuitous event occa- 
sioned by a physical or natural cause. As 
in Nova Scotia, compensation is payable 
for injury by lightning. 

A workman in an industry to which 
Part I applies has no right of action against 
his employer for injury from an accident 
during employment. 


Application 


Part I applies to employers and workmen 
in manufacturing, lumbering, quarrying, 
excavation, road construction, drilling with 
diamond drills, canning, printing, building, 
construction, plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical installation, engineering, transporta- 
tion, navigation, stevedoring, teaming, horse 
shoeing, scavenging, street cleaning, stone 
dressing, marble works or monument busi- 
ness, handling of hides, painting, decorating, 
renovating, dyeing and cleaning, the opera- 
tion of any railway, telegraph, cable or 
telephone system, electric light or power 
plant or system, water works, sewers, 
laundries, hotels, theatres, packing houses, 
lumber yards, coal yards, refrigerating or 
cold storage plant, garages, wholesale and 
retail stores, bakeries, warehouses, boats, 
ships, tugs, ferries, any public utility, and 
any occupation incidental to or imme- 


‘diately connected with any of the above . 


industries. 

The industry of fishing is not covered. 
Under Part III of the Nova Scotia Act, 
compensation is payable by employers who 
must insure fishing industry risks with 
private insurance companies. 

Excluded from Part I are farm labourers 
or domestic servants, outworkers, casual 
workers who are employed otherwise than 
for the purposes of the employer’s business, 
municipal firemen and policemen, and 
members of the employer’s family who 
reside with him. 


Power is given to the Board to include, 
on the application of the employer, and on 
terms and conditions imposed by the Board, 
industries or workmen not within the scope 
of Part I. The Board may also by regu- 
lation exclude from the scope of Part I 
any industry in which not more than a 
stated number of workmen are employed. 
An industry so excluded may be re- 
admitted by the Board. 

Provision is made for the bringing of an 
action in cases where a workman is entitled 
to bring an action against some person other 
than his employer. If the workman is 
entitled to compensation, he may claim 
such compensation or may bring an action. 
If the amount recovered under such action 
is less than the amount of compensation 
payable under the Act, the workman is 
entitled to compensation to the extent of 
the difference. 

Any agreement to waive or forgo the 
benefits of the Act is void. Deductions 
from the wages of workmen of any part 
of a sum which the employer is liable to 
pay into the Accident Fund are forbidden. 
Except with the approval of the Board, 
compensation is not assignable or liable to 
attachment. 


Method of Obtaining Compensation 


Where a workman or dependant is 
entitled to compensation, he must file with 
the Board an application, together with a 
certificate of the attending physician, and 
such other proofs of his claim as may be 
required. 

Doctors attending cases of injury to 
workmen are required to furnish reports to 
the Board in respect. of such injuries, and 
to give information and advice to enable 
the workman or his dependants to make 
application for compensation and to furnish 
such proofs as may be required by the 
Board. : 

Employers are required to notify the 
Board in writing within three days after 
the happening of an accident, giving par- 
ticulars in regard to its nature, time of 
occurrence, name and address of the work- 
man, place where the accident happened, 
name and address of the doctor in ‘atten- 
dance, and any other information required 
by the Board. Employers are also obliged 
to make further reports where required. 


Notice of Accidents 


If compensation is to be payable, notice 
of the accident must be given to the 
employer as soon as practicable after it 
happens and before the workman has volun- 
tarily left the employment in which he was 
injured, and the claim for compensation 
must be made within six months from the 
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happening of the accident, or in case of 
death within six months of death. Failure 
to give notice of the accident as soon as 
practicable or to make a claim within the 
prescribed time does not bar the right to 
compensation if the Board considers the 
employer was not prejudiced by the delay 
and that the claim is a just one. A penalty 
not exceeding $50 or imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days in default of payment 
may be imposed on an employer who fails 
to report an accident within the three days 
prescribed by the Act. 


Payment of Compensation 


It is left to the Board to decide in what 
form and manner compensation may be 
paid. The Board may, in its discretion, 
either pay such compensation in a lump 
sum or in periodical payments. In any case 
where in the opinion of the Board it will 
conserve the Accident Fund to provide 
special medical treatment for a workman, 
the expense of such treatment or of an 
operation may be paid out of the Accident 
Fund. 

Compensation payable to a person con- 
fined to an insane asylum, jail or prison 
must be withheld, provided that the Board 
may pay the whole or part of the com- 
pensation so withheld to dependants or to 
such persons as the Board deems best quali- 
field to administer it. 

The Board is given power to review and 
readjust any claim or decision where the 
circumstances require it. 

If the workman was under 21 at the date 
of the accident and the review takes place 
more than six months afterwards, the Board 
is authorized to increase compensation pay- 
ments, taking into consideration the fact 
that the workmen’s wages would probably 
have increased under normal conditions. 

The Board may withhold compensation 
or pay it direct to the dependants or to 
a trustee on their behalf when, in its 
opinion, the workman is likely to use the 
money in gambling or otherwise than for 
the benefit of his dependants. 

The Board may require a workman 
applying for or receiving compensation to 
submit to a medical examination and in 
default of such requirements being com- 
plied with, may withhold payments. The 
Board may also require proof from time to 
time of the existence and condition of any 
dependants in receipt of compensation 
payments. 


Scale of Compensation 


Death Cases—The Act provides, where 
the injury results in the death of the work- 
man, for the payment of compensation in 
the following amounts: (a) not more than 
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$100 for burial expenses; (b) a lump sum 
of $100 and $40 a month to the widow or 
invalid widower, and when there are 
children as well, an additional $10 a month 
to each child under 16 years of age, with 
a maximum for widow and children of $80 
a month; (d) $20 a month for each orphan 
child under 16, the total not to exceed $80; 
and (e) for dependants other than consort 
and children, a sum determined by the 
Board to be reasonable and proportionate 
to the pecuniary loss sustained, but not 
exceeding $30 a month to a parent or 
parents or $45 a month in all. In respect 
of the latter dependants, payment is to con- 
tinue as long as the Board considers the 
workman would have contributed to their 
support. 

In case of death, compensation payable, 
exclusive of the amount allowed for burial 
expenses, may not be more than 66% per 
cent of the workman’s average earnings, and 
compensation payments in excess of this 
percentage must be reduced accordingly, 
except in the case of a widow or widower 
or children who receive the amounts noted 
above. This provision applies to the 
dependants of a workman who is fatally 
injured while in the employ of an incor- 
porated company if (a) such workman was 
at the time of the accident an officer and 
shareholder of the company, or (b) if a 
majority of the shares of such company was 
owned at the time of the accident directly 
or indirectly by the workman and members 
of his family or by either. 

Where there is no widow or the widow 
dies, monthly payments may be made to a 
suitable person who acts as foster mother 
to the dependent children on the same basis 
as if she were the widow of the deceased 
workman. : 

A dependent widow who re-marries is 
entitled to $20 a month for 12 months or, 
at the discretion of the Board, an equivalent 
lump sum or sums. This provision does 
not apply to payments to a widow in 
respect of a child. Payments in respect of 
a child cease when the child reaches the age 
of 16 or dies. Exception is made, however, 
in cases where the Board considers it advis- 
able to continue a child’s education. In 
such case payments may be made up to 
the age of 18. Payments to invalid children 
are continued without regard to age so long 
as the Board considers the workman, had 
he lived, would have continued tu con- 
tribute to their support. 


Disability—A workman who is totally 
disabled is entitled to receive for life a 
weekly payment equal to 66% per cent of 
his average weekly earnings during the 
previous 12 months or for any lesser period 
during which he may have been employed. 


In any case he is not to receive less than 
$12.50 a week, or the amount of his earn- 
ings, if less than $12.50. 

Where a workman suffers a permanent 
partial disability, the benefit is a weekly 
payment for life of 66% per cent of the 
difference in his earnings before and after 
the accident. Where the disability is deter- 
mined by the Board to be 25 per cent or 
more of earning capacity, the minimum 
payment is a corresponding amount of 
$12.50 (the minimum payment in total 
disability) in proportion to the degree of 
partial incapacity. 

Where impairment of earning capacity 
does not exceed 10 per cent, the Board may 
allow a lump sum instead of such weekly 
payments. 

The Board is authorized to pay compen- 
sation to a workman who has suffered a 
permanent injury which the Board con- 
siders capable of impairing his earning 
capacity even though such earning capacity 
has not been diminished. 

Temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability, that is, 663 per cent of average 
earnings or 663 per cent of the difference in 
earnings, respectively, but im such ease 
compensation is payable only so long as the 
disability lasts. The minimum payment is 
a corresponding amount of the minimum for 


permanent disability in proportion to the . 


impairment of earning capacity. 

In computing average earnings, $2,500 a 
year is the maximum amount taken into 
account. 

In fixing the amount of a weekly or 
monthly payment, regard must be had to 
any allowance or benefit which the work- 
man may receive from his employer during 
his disability including any pension or 
gratuity provided wholly at the employer’s 


expense, and where compensation is payable . 


any sum thus deducted may be paid to the 
emplover out of the Accident Fund. 
Where, owing to the short period of 
employment by the employer or the casual 
nature of the employment or the terms of 
it, it is impracticable to compute the rate 
of remuneration, regard may be had to the 
average weekly or monthly amount which 
during the previous 12 months was earned 
by a workman engaged in the same class 
of work for the same employer or for 
another employer in the same locality. 
Where the workman works for two different 
employers, his average earnings are com- 
puted on the basis of what he would prob- 
ably have been earning if he had worked 
solely for the employer for whom he was 
working at the time of the accident. Where 
the employer was accustomed to pay the 
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workman a sum covering any speciai 
expenses, this amount is not to be reckoned 
as part of the employee’s earnings at the 
time of the accident. In any case where 
it seems more equitable the Board may 
award compensation on the basis of the 
workman’s earnings at the time of the 
accident. 


Medical Aid 


In addition to compensation payments, 
the injured workman is entitled to “medical 
aid” which includes medical, surgical and 
dental aid, hospital and skilled nursing 
services and artificial members and any 
apparatus and the repairing and replace- 
ment of such members or apparatus. The 
Board may also provide, and repair or 
replace, in its discretion, dental appliances 
and apparatus, and spectacles broken as the 
result of an injury. 

Medical aid is to be furnished by the 
Board and paid for out of the Accident 
Fund. It is given from the date of the 
accident. 

The determination of all questions as to 
the necessity, character and sufficiency of 
medical aid is within the province of the 
Board as is the fixing of the fees for such 
aid which may not be more than the Board 
deems reasonable and proper. No account 
for medical aid is payable unless applica- 
tion for payment is made within six months 
after such aid has been rendered. 

Contributions from the workmen towards 
the expense of medical aid are forbidden. 
An employer contravening this provision is 
lable to a maximum penalty of $50 and 
upon the order of the Board may also be 
liable to reimburse the workman to the 
amount of three times the sum collected or 
retained. 

An employer who makes or has made an 
arrangement for furnishing medical aid to 
his workmen in lieu of the medical aid 
provided for in the Act may continue the 
scheme if it is approved by the Board. If 
such a plan is approved, the employer may 
be entitled to a reduction in his assess- 
ment rate. Employers may be required by 
the Board to maintain first aid appliances 
and service as the Board may direct. 

An employer must, at his own expense, 
as soon as reasonably possible after an 
accident, obtain the necessary medical aid 
or convey the workman to a place where 
he may receive such aid. If he does not 
do so, any other person may obtain such 
aid or convey the workman to another place 
for treatment, and if the employer fails to 
pay the reasonable charges, the Board may 
pay them and recover double the amount 
from the employer. 
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The sections of the Act authorizing the 
Board to provide medical aid do not apply 
to any master, mate, engineer, seaman or 
any workman employed on board vessels 
during the period for which duty is payable 
to the Sick Mariners’ Fund under the 
Canada Shipping Act, or during the time 
when the workman is entitled to medical 
and surgical treatment under the Canada 
Shipping Act. 

The Board may take any measures neces- 
sary for the rehabilitation of injured work- 
men, for which purpose a sum not exceeding 
$5,000 a year may be paid from the 
Accident Fund. 


Industrial Diseases 


The provisions regarding industrial 
diseases for which workmen may claim 
compensation follow very closely those of 
the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Act provides that, when a workman 
suffers from an industrial disease con- 
tracted after such disease was declared an 
industrial disease and is thereby disabled 
from earning full wages at the work at 
which he was employed, or where death is 
caused by such disease and the disease is 
due to the employment in which he was 
engaged at any time within 12 months 
previous to the date of disablement, 
whether under one or more employments, 
the workman or his dependants are entitled 
to compensation as if the disease were a 
personal injury by accident. Compensation 
is not to be paid, however, if the workman 
at the time of entering the employment had 
wilfully and falsely represented himself as 
not having previously suffered from the 
disease. 

Except where the Board is satisfied that 
the disease is due to employment within the 
Province, no compensation is payable. 

As under the New Brunswick Act, the 
Board may require a workman in any 
employment to have a medical examination 
to determine whether he has an industrial 
disease and, if so, the progress of the disease. 
If he refuses or fails to be examined, the 
employer may not continue to employ him, 
subject to a maximum fine of $50. The 
Board may by action recover from an 
employer all or any part of the costs of 
such medical examination. 

The diseases which are compensated under 
the Prince Edward Island Act are anthrax; 
poisoning by lead, arsenic, mercury, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and ammonia, and their 
sequelae; carbon bisulphide; frost-bite; 
dermatitis venenata; epitheliomatous cancer 
or ulceration of the skin due to tar, pitch, 
bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin; conjunc- 
tivitis and retinitis, due to electro- and 
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oxy-welding and cutting; and silicosis 
caused by any process involving the inhala- 
tion of silica dust. 


‘Accidents Occurring 


Outside the Province 


The Act makes provision for compensa- 
tion to workmen who are injured while 
outside the Province. 

Where an accident happens to a workman 
while he is employed out of the Province for 
some purpose connected with his work in 
Prince Edward Island, he is eligible for 
compensation if his usual place of employ- 
ment is in the Province and in an industry 
under the Act, if his employment out of the 
Province has lasted less than six months, and 
if the law of the place where the accident 
happens grants no compensation. If, how- 
ever, the employer has not fully reported 
all the wages of the workman to the Board, 
he will, unless relieved by the Board, be 
personally liable for the full amount of 
compensation. 

An industry carried on out of Prince 
Edward Island may be brought within the 
scope of Part I by certificate of the Board 
issued upon the application of the employer, 
and compensation is payable to a workman 
employed in such an industry. 

Under this section, if the employer applies 
to have the industry admitted, officers and 
members of the crew of a ship registered 
in Prince Edward Island and operated by 
an employer residing or having a place of 
business in Prince Edward Island are 
within the scope of the Act while the ship 
is making voyages between Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or 
Newfoundland. Failure of the employer to 
pay the required assessment makes him per- 
sonally liable for compensation. 


Non-resident Workmen 
and Dependants 


The Board may grant compensation to 
residents of another province, country or 
jurisdiction in respect of a workman killed 
or injured in Prince Edward Island if 
reciprocal benefit is given under the law of 
such place to residents of Prince Edward 
Island. The Board may reduce the com- 
pensation in such a case to that payable 
under the law of the country concerned. It 
is provided, further, that the Board may 
order compensation to be paid under the 
Act to persons resident in Canada in respect 
of death or injury as a result of an acci- 
dent happening in Prince Edward Island on 
or after April 1, 1949. 


Accident Fund 


For the purpose of creating and main- 
taining the Accident Fund all industries 
within the scope of Part I are to be 


divided into classes at the discretion of the 
Board. The Board may, by regulation, 
re-arrange such classes and transfer any 
industry to any other class. 

The Board is empowered to levy upon 
and collect from the employers in each 
class by assessments rated according to 
payroll or otherwise as the Board may deem 
proper, sufficient funds to meet all claims 
for compensation payable during the 
succeeding year. The assessment for the 
year is first made provisionally upon the 
estimate of payroll and is adjusted upon 
the actual requirements and upon the actual 
payroll of each industry. Employers are 
required to keep records of names of work- 
men employed, date of first employment, 
rate of wages and certain other particulars. 
Penalties are provided for failure by an 
employer to keep adequate records or to 
produce them when required, to report his 
estimate of payroll to the Board, or for 
refusal or neglect to make returns or to 
pay any assessment. Any member or 
officer of the Board has the right to 
examine the books and accounts of an 
employer and to inspect his premises. 

To assist in defraying administrative 
expenses, an annual grant not exceeding 
$10,000 may be made to the Accident Fund 
out of the Provincial Treasury. 


Accident Prevention 


Employers under the Act may form an 
association for accident prevention and may 
make rules for that purpose. Such rules, if 
approved by the Board, are binding on all 
the employers in the class or group repre- 
sented by the association, whether or not 
such employers are members of the 
association. 

The Board may make a grant towards 
the expenses of any such association and 
may also pay the salary and expenses of 
an inspector or expert appointed by the 
association for the purpose of accident 
prevention. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
consists of three members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one of 
these being Chairman and another Vice- 
Chairman. Commissioners hold office dur- 
ing good behaviour, but unless otherwise 
directed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, must retire at the age of 75. 

The Board is given the same powers as 
the Supreme Court for compelling the 
attendance of. witnesses and of examining 
them under oath, and for requiring the 
production of books, papers and documents. 

The office of the Board is situated in 
Charlottetown where sittings are to be held 
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except where it is expedient to hold them 
elsewhere in the Province. 

The Board is authorized to appoint a 
secretary, a chief medical officer, and other 
officers and employees, and, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to fix their salaries. The term of 
office of such employees is subject to the 
pleasure of the Board. 

The Board is to have jurisdiction to 
determine all compensation matters. Its 
decisions and findings on all questions of 
law and fact are final and conclusive except 
that an appeal may be made to the 
Supreme Court of the Province upon ques- 
tions of law or jurisdiction but only with 
the permission of a judge of that Court. 
The Board may of its own motion state 
a case for the opinion of the Supreme Court 
upon any question which in the opinion of 
the Board is a question of law. 

Questions such as whether an injury has 
arisen out of or in the course of an employ- 
ment within the scope of the Act; the 
existence and degree of disability; the 
permanence of disability; the degree of 
diminution of earning capacity; the amount 
of average earnings; the existence of the 
relationship of a member of the family; 
the existence of dependency; the character 
of any employment, establishment, or 
department; and whether or not an 
employee in any industry is within the 
scope of the Act are deemed to be ques- 
tions of fact. 

On or before the first day of February 
in each year the Board is to make a report 
of its transactions during the year to the 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources. 


Partell 


Part II of the Act covers industries not 
included in Part I. In such industries a 
worker has right of action against his 
employer for injury received in an accident 
caused by defective machinery or plant or 
by negligence on the part of the employer 
or of any persons employed by him. The 
fact that the worker continued in the 
employment with the knowledge of the 
defect or negligence is not a bar to the 
recovery of damages. 

Workmen employed by a contractor or 
sub-contractor may bring action against the 
person for whom the work is done as if 
they had been employed by him, in cases 
where such person owns or supplies any 
machinery or plant which proves defective 
and the defect arises from the negligence of 
the person for whom the work is done. The 
contractor or sub-contractor is liable to an 
action but not so that double damages may 
be recoverable for the same injury. 
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Like Part I, Part II does not apply to 
farm labourers or domestic servants and 
employers. 


Trade Unions 


The section of the Trade Union Act 
which required all trade unions in Prince 
Edward Island to be autonomous and not 
affiliated with either national or interna- 
tional labour organizations was repealed by 
a 1949 amendment. The Act, as amended 
in 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 895), required every 
trade union to certify that it “is auton- 
omous, and that no action, deliberation, or 
decision of such trade union is directly or 
indirectly controlled or directed by any 
other person or group of persons, and that 
all the members of such trade union are 
employees within the meaning of the Act.” 
The section is also struck out which defined 
“employee” so as to exclude non-residents 
of the Province. 

A further section now deleted from the 
Act was that which required all unions to 
be licensed and which conferred discre- 
tionary power upon the Provincial Secretary 
to grant, cancel or revoke such licences. 


A penalty section under which a fine up 
to $100 or 30 days’ imprisonment might be 
imposed on persons representing themselves 
to be members of, or purporting to act on 
behalf of, trade unions, except for the pur- 
pose of filing documents, during the time 
that the union did not have a licence is 
also struck out. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, 1944, was 
amended to include the trade of “garage 
mechanic” in the list of designated trades 
under the Act. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Payment of allowances from Provincial 
funds to assist needy mothers in supporting 
their children is provided for by the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act which was passed 
at the recent session, to come into force 
on Proclamation. The Act, the first of its 
kind in the province, brings Prince Edward 
Island in line with other Canadian prov- 
inces in the field of such legislation. 

Allowances are to be paid monthly 
towards the maintenance of each child 
under 16 whose mother is a widow or the 
wife of a man unable to support her 
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because he is totally and permanently 
disabled or because he is a patient in a 
Provincial Hospital. 

A deserted wife is eligible for payment 
if her husband has deserted her at least two 
years before the date of application for 
the allowance and if he is not, as far as can 
be ascertained, in the Province or the owner 
of property in the Province. — 

An allowance is also payable to a foster- 
mother in respect of a child if both 
parents of the child are dead, disabled or 
patients in a Provincial Hospital. When 
the father or mother is discharged from the 
Provincial Hospital with a written recom- 
mendation by the Medical Superintendent 
of the hospital for further treatment at 
home, the allowance may be continued for 
such periods of treatment as may be certi- 
fied by the superintendent. 

Application for the allowance is to be 
made by the mother or foster-mother to the 
Director who administers the Act. Before 
the allowance may be granted, the Advisory 
Commission appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council must be satisfied that 
the applicant is a suitable person to have 
the custody and care of the child, that there 
are insufficient means to maintain the child, 
and that the child is in the actual care of 
the applicant. The child must be a resi- 
dent of the province and must have been 
so for three years or since birth, and a 
Canadian citizen or British subject or the 
child’s mother must be a Canadian citizen, 
or, if dead, must have been a Canadian 
citizen at the time of her death or before 
her marriage. An Indian to whom the 
Indian Act applies is not eligible for an 
allowance. 

No allowance is payable towards the care 
of a child over 16 but if the child reaches 
the age of 16 during the school year, the 
Director may continue the payments until 
the end of such year. An allowance may 
not be paid in respect of any child who is 
not regularly attending school. 

The maximum allowance payable towards 
the care of dependent children is $50 a 
month and the Director’s decision as to the 
amount paid in each case is to be final and 
conclusive. The actual scale of allowances 
per child is fixed by Regulation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Regula- 
tions setting out forms to be used under 
the Act, scale of allowances payable and 
property qualifications of applicants were 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTTEe for 
September, 1949, at p. 1128. 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


New regulations for the Northwest Territories give effect to 
1949 amendments to the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act. In 
Alberta, the Board of Industrial Relations has revised a number 
of its mummum wage, hours of work and holidays with pay 
orders. These raise the minimum wage for women from $18 to 
$20 a week, reduce weekly hours of work in coal mines from 48 
to 40, and fix the holiday with pay credit for all workers in the 
construction industry at 4 per cent of earnings. [The first New- 
foundland Minmum Wage Order fixes minimum hourly rates 
for workers employed in omnibus services in St. John’s. 


DOMINION 
Old Age Pensions Ast 


As a result of a 1949 amendment to the 
Old Age Pensions Act +which increased the 
maximum basic pension from $30 to $40 a 
month, new regulations have been issued for 
the Northwest Territories authorizing the 
payment of pensions at the increased rate 
from May 1, 1949. As heretofore, the 
Dominion Government pays the entire cost 
of pensions to pensioners in the Northwest 
Territories. 

These regulations, which were approved by 
P.C. 3421 of July 13 and gazetted September 
14, provide that persons resident in the 
Northwest Territories who are entitled to 
recelve a pension under the conditions 
specified in the Act and regulations may be 
paid a maximum pension of $480 a year 
(formerly $360). As under the former 
regulations, the pension will be reduced if 
the pensioner has other income in excess 
of a specified amount which varies accord- 
ing to marital status, whether the pensioner 
is blind or sighted, and other circumstances. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 


Revised Orders of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations fix higher minimum rates for 
all women workers in the Province and 
delivery or messenger boys. and establish 
a new minimum rate for part-time students. 

Hours of work in coal mines were reduced 
from 48 to 40 a week. The same 40-hour 
limit is fixed for workers in foundries in the 
city of Calgary. Certain classes of workers 
in the lumbering industry and workers in 
geophysical and _ seismographical survey 
work are permitted exemptions from the 
8- and 48-hour limits set by the Alberta 
Labour Act. 


The holiday with pay credit for all 
workers in the construction industry is now 
4 per cent of earnings. Previously, it was 
2 per cent during a first year and 4 per 
cent in a subsequent year of employment. 

The new Orders were approved by Order 
in Council on August 22, and gazetted 
September 15. 


Minimum Wages 


General Order for Women Workers 


The revised Order for women workers 
(No. 2), effective October 1, raises from 
$18 to $20 the minimum rate for all 
employees governed by the Act, including 
those paid on a commission or piece-work 
basis, whose weekly working hours consist 
of 40 or more. Under the earlier Order, 
now rescinded (L.G., 1947, p. 844), a work 
“week” was defined as “the hours custom- 
arily worked by an employee on a full-time 
basis in the standard work-week established 
by practice” in the particular undertaking 
and in effect on June 30, 1946, or shorter 
hours established as a standard work-week 
by the employer or by an Order of the 
Board. 

Excluded, as before, from the provisions 
of the Order are employees exempted by 
an Order of the Board; employees in any 
industry working under an _ Industrial 
Standards schedule fixing hours and wages; 
those engaged by contract approved by the 
Board at a stated weekly, monthly or yearly 
salary; and employees, except office workers, 
in hospitals and nursing homes. Workers 
in any industry working under a schedule 
of wages set out in a Code under the 
Department of Trade and Industry Act are 
no longer exempt as they were under the 
previous Order. 

There is still a learning period of three 
months before the full minimum must be 
paid. The new rate for inexperienced 
workers is $14 for the first month, $16 for 
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the second, and $18 for the third month 
instead of $12, $14.40 and $16.80, as formerly. 

Part-time rates for workers who work less 
than 40 hours in a week have been increased 
from 42 cents to 50 cents an hour and, as 
before, no employee may be paid for less 
than four hours when a day consists of four 
consecutive hours or less, a meal period of 
not more than one hour not being con- 
sidered part of such period. As before, 
piece-workers must be paid not less than 
the minimum rates averaged over a period 
of not more than one month. 

Other provisions of the Order with respect 
to deductions for meals or lodging, uniforms, 
breakages, public holidays and the propor- 
tion of inexperienced employees to the total 
number of employees, are unchanged. 


Delivery or Messenger Boys and 
Part-time Students 


A new Order (No. 8) increases the 
minimum rates payable to delivery or 
messenger boys and establishes a minimum 
rate for students working part time in any 
employment. 

All rates are now set on an hourly basis. 
Under an earlier Order (No. 16, L.G., 1941, 
p. 555) governing only delivery or messenger 
boys, which is now rescinded, different rates 
were set depending on whether the boy was 
employed by the hour, day or week. 

For delivery or messenger boys under 17 
years employed full time, the minimum rate 
is 25 cents an hour; for those between 17 
and 18, 30 cents an hour. An additional 50 
cents a week must be paid if the employee 
provides his own bicycle. 

Students employed part time in delivery 
or messenger work or in any other employ- 
ment must be paid at least 40 cents an 
hour if they are under 17 years; 50 cents 
an hour if they are 17 or over. 

Overtime for both classes of workers is 
to be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

Delivery or messenger boys must be paid 
at the applicable minimum rate for at least 
four hours’ work even if the period of 
employment is less than four hours. Simi- 
larly, students must be paid for at least 
two hours. 


Lumbering Industry 


Order 13 sets a minimum wage of 55 cents 
an hour for cooks, cookies, bull cooks, 
flunkies, barn bosses and night watchmen in 
the lumbering industry, logging and tie 
camps, highway construction camps, and 
day labourers’ camps, operating in rural 
districts more than 10 miles from a city, 
or in towns or villages of less than 1,000 
inhabitants. All workers governed by this 
Order are exempt from the hours of work 
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provisions of the Alberta Labour Act, that 
is, their hours need not be confined to 
eight and 48. 

The maximum deductions permitted from 
wages for board and lodging are the same 
as those laid down in the general order for 
male workers, No. 1 (1947)—$5 for 21 meals, 
25 cents for a single meal, $2 for a week’s 
lodging and 25 cents a day where lodging is 
furnished for less than a full week. 

Former Order No. 26 and Regulation 
No. 6 governing highway and other con- 
struction camps and Order No. 28 covering 
the lumbering, logging and railway tie 
industries in rural districts (L.G., 1942, p. 
926; 1946, p. 1832) are now rescinded. These 
exempted the same classes of workers as 
above from hours and weekly rest-day 
provisions of the former Hours of Work 
Act. 


Hours of Work 
Coal Mines 


Order 14 limits hours of work for all 
workers in or about coal mines to eight in 
a day and 40 in a five-day week. Coal 
mine is defined as any mine from which 
coal is removed by. underground mining 
methods. This Order is to be in force until 
March 31, 1950. Former Order No. 33 which 
limited hours to eight in a day and 48 in 
a six-day week for workers above ground 
about a coal mine, and No. 25 which fixed 
a minimum rate of time and one-half for 
work in excess of these limits for workers 
above ground are rescinded (L.G., 1945, 
p. 915). 


Geophysical and 
Seismographic Survey Industry 

Persons employed in the geophysical and 
seismographical survey industry are per- 
mitted by an Order (No. 10) to work a 
maximum of 208 hours in a month. Over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half is 
to be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of 208. 

If the employee, upon leaving his employ- 
ment, has not worked 208 hours in the last 
period of his employment, he is to be paid 
time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of nine in a day and/or 48 in a week, 
whichever is the greater amount. 

The above provisions do not apply to 
the following classifications of employees: 
Party Chief, Assistant Party Chief, Party 
Manager. Assistant Party Manager, Chief 
Recorder, Chief Computer, Chief Observer, 
Chief Surveyor, Chief Driller, Chief Seismo- 
logist and Chief Operator. Such persons are 
exempted from the hours provisions of the 
Act. 


Foundries 


The working hours of employees in the 
Foundry Industry in the city of Calgary 
are limited by a new Order (No. 16) to 
eight in a day and 40 in the week of five 
working days. 


Saw Mills 


The Order (No. 12) was re-issued which 
permits persons employed in saw mills and 
planing mills in rural districts more than 10 
miles from a city or in places of less than 
1,000 people to work a maximum of 10 
hours a day and 208 hours a month instead 
of the statutory eight hours a day and 48 
a week for the period from December 1 to 
March 31 of the following year. 

Time and one-half must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of nine in a day 
and/or 208 in a month, whichever is the 
greater amount, rather than for the hours in 
excess of nine in a day or 48 in a week as 
provided by the Act. 


Holidays with Pay 


General 


The general Order (No. 5) providing 
for an annual holiday with pay for all 
workers, other than coal-miners, construc- 
tion workers, farm labourers and domestic 
servants, was revised. Excluded also from 
the holidays Order are workers employed 
temporarily for eight hours or less in a 
week and real estate agents and commercial 
travellers working exclusively on a commis- 
sion basis. 

A change is made in the new Order in 
the method of computing the duration of 
the annual holiday given. After one year’s 
employment, a holiday equal to one-half 
day with regular pay for every 23 days of 
actual work in the year must be granted, 
with a maximum of one week. After two 
or more years’ employment, one day with 
regular pay for every 23 days of actual 
work must be given, with a maximum of 
two weeks. Under the earlier Order (L.G.. 
1947. p. 1333) the holiday granted was one 
week after one year’s employment and two 
weeks after two years. 

One year’s employment is now defined as 
12 consecutive months from the date that 
the employee actually commenced work and 
subsequently, from each anniversary of that 
date. Previously, one year’s employment 
was defined as 275 days of actual work. 

The annual holiday must be exclusive of 
the public holidays on which the employer’s 
place of business is closed. The holiday 
must be given in an unbroken period within 
10 months after the worker becomes 
entitled to it. 


Pay for the annual holiday must still be 
given at least one day before the holiday 
begins and it must now be given in one 
amount. 

A person who terminates his employment 
must have worked at least 30 days for the 
employer before being entitled to holiday 
pay. If he has worked less than a year, 
he must, as before, be paid an amount equal 
to two per cent of his earnings during the 
period employed. On termination of service 
in the second year of employment, a worker 
must receive holiday pay for the annual 
holiday to which he is entitled and in addi- 
tion an amount equal to four per cent of his 
regular pay for the period worked between 
his anniversary date and the date of ter- 
mination of employment. 


Coal Mining 


The revised holidays with pay Order 
(No. 15) covering workers in the coal 
mining industry provides that a mine 
employee must be given holidays with pay, 
at the basic daily rate, of one day for 20 
days worked in any calendar month instead 
of for every 23 days worked in any 
calendar month (22 in February) as under 
the former Order (L.G., 1946, p. 683). 

As before, a worker is entitled to no 
more than two weeks for any 12 months’ 
employment, and the holidays must be 
taken during the 12 months following the 
year in which they were earned. The 
holiday period is established as the 12 
months ending March 81 in any year. 

On termination of service, an employee 
who has a period of holidays with pay to 
his credit must be paid the amount due 
him in lieu of such holidays calculated to 
the date of leaving the service. 


Construction Industry 

The special Order (No. 6) providing for 
a stamp system of holiday pay for con- 
struction workers was also revised. The 
Order is designed to take care of persons 
employed by more than one employer 
during a “working year” which is defined 
as the period from June 1 to May 81. 
Office workers are not within the scope of 
Order 6. 

The principal change from the previous 
Order is that the holiday with pay credit 
is now 4 per cent of earnings for all con- 
struction workers. Previously, the Order 
stipulated that a workman whose employ- 
ment with one employer was not con- 
tinuous throughout the year was entitled 
to a holiday with pay credit of 2 per cent 
of his earnings from each employer, and 
that one who continued in the employ of 
the same employer was entitled to a credit 
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of 2 per cent during the first year and’ of 
4 per cent of his earnings during each 
subsequent year. 

Although the Order is limited to the 
construction industry, a new section allows 
an employer in any industry, subject to 
the approval of the Board, to adopt the 
stamp system. 

Other provisions regarding the purchase 
of holiday stamps and the method of receiv- 
ing their cash value are essentially the same 
as those set forth in the former Order (L.G., 
1947, p. 1834). 


British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of bricklaying has been added 
to the list of trades to which the Act 
applies, by an Order in Council made on 
August 30 and gazetted September 15. 


Newfoundland Labour 
(Minimum Wage) Act 


The first Order to be made under the 
Labour (Minimum Wage) Act of New- 
foundland fixes minimum rates for work- 
men employed in the operation of omnibus 
services in the city of St. John’s. The 


Order was made September 12 and gazetted 
September 20. 

Under the provisions of the Minimum. 
Wage Act, 1947, an Advisory Committee 
was appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to investigate the conditions of 
work of persons employed in the operation 
of omnibus services in St. John’s and to 
make recommendations as to the minimum 
rates of wages which should be paid to these 
workers. 


The rates set by the Order are as 
follows :— 
Minimum 
rate 
per hour 
Occupation cents 
(a) Bus drivers— 
(after 32 vears)e «weer 70 
(6 months to 2 years)...... 65 
(first? G months) 25262 orks oom 60 
(b) Mechanics, first class ....... 75 
(c) Mechanics, second class ..... 60 
(d) Mechanics helpers ........... 50 
(e) Body men, first class ....... (bs: 
(f) Body men, second class ..... 60 
(g) Body men’s helpers ......... 50 
(hye Painters ordinary DUS. c.a-s'. 60 
(i) Washers, greasers. service men 
and similar utility ratings.. 45 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had good cause 
within the meaning of the Act, for refus- 
ing to apply for the situation notified to 
her.—CU-B 381 (September 20, 1948). 


MATERIAL Facts OF CASE: 


The claimant was employed for 4 hours 
a day as a button-hole machine operator, 
at 40 cents an hour, from June 17, 1946 to 
January 21, 1948, when she lost her employ- 
ment because of shortage of work. Her 
claim for benefit was allowed and on April 
8 she refused to apply for a situation in 
the same type of employment for 4 hours 
a day, at a wage of 45 cents an hour, 
claiming that she had previously worked 
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for the prospective employer for 24 years 
and did not wish to work there again. The 
Insurance Officer disqualified her for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that she 
had without good cause refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment. 
When appealing to a Court of Referees, the 
claimant stated that she had not got along 


_ with the forelady at the plant and that she 


would not make as much money, as she had 
worked on piece work in her last employ- 
ment and had averaged 65 to 70 cents an 
hour. The Court reversed the decision of 
the Insurance Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has without good cause refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment. 

I agree with the Insurance Officer that, 
after an interval of two years and five 
months, such reasons as advanced by the 
claimant in her written submissions would 
not, as a rule, establish good cause within 
the meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) of the 
Act. 

However, in a submission, dated July 8, 
1948, the claimant stated :— 


I notice they say that I should have 
made an appearance at the B........ Co. 
to see if the same conditions still existed 
there as when I left their employ in 
October, 1945. In the first place Miss 
M merely suggested that some 
day I could take a walk down to B..... ’s 
and see if there was an opening in my 
line of work. I never was sent a formal 
notice to apply there. The next time I 
reported to the Office, Miss M........ 
asked me if I had gone there to apply 
and I said “no”, telling her then my 
reasons for not doing so. Miss M........ 
said she had mentioned me to Mr. R..... 
Cin wees ’s and he said he knew me and 
would not place me on the machines but 
elsewhere if I applied as I had worked 
there before. That would, of course, be 
in the inspecting corner where i aed 
for the 24 years and under the same 
forelady. I happen to know Mr. R...... 
personally outside of the factory, having 
been a guest in his home several times 
and I do know that the same forelady 
is still there, in fact there has been only 
one change or two in the foreman and 
foreladies since I left there. I also have 
a girl friend who is still working there 
and we talk about our work naturally 
and I do know how things are. There 
was no opening on the Button machine, 
and as for doing inspecting and mending 
my eyes are not as good as they were 
as I have almost lost the sight of my 
left eye and that work requires good 
eyesight. The Button machine does not 
bother me in this way. 


cee ee eee 


By this statement, it appears that the 
claimant had ascertained that the condi- 
tions which she had objected to when 
previously employed at B........ fc sini! 
existed when it was suggested to her that 
she might apply for work with that firm. 
Moreover, I must bear in mind that the 
Court of Referees had the opportunity of 
hearing the claimant. They were satisfied 
that she was genuinely seeking work and in 
the light of her testimony and of all the 


circumstances of the case, they reached the 
unanimous conclusion that she had good 
cause in refusing to apply for the situation 
notified to her. 

Upon the evidence before me, I do not 
see any valid reason to alter this unanimous 
decision of the Court of Referees. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had without good 
cause refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment within the meaning 
of the Act.—CU-B 402 (October 29, 
1948). 





MaArTerIAL Facts or CAseE: 


The claimant was a married woman who 
had been unemployed and on benefit for a 
period of two months when she was notified 
of employment of a month’s duration in her 
usual occupation of stenographer, at the 
prevailing rate of pay. She would have 
applied for the employment had it been for 
three weeks or less, but she intended to 
leave at the expiration of that period to 
join her husband who was a veteran student 
in another city. As she would not apply 
for the employment as notified to her, no 
referral was made and she was disqualified 
for a period of four weeks on the ground 
that she had without good cause refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment. The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed this decision. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DEcISION: 


I am asked to decide whether the 
claimant has, without good cause, refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of Section 40 (1) 
(a) of the Act. 

The claimant restricted her availability 
for work to temporary employment, as she 
expected to leave V........ to reside in 

Rene wire Such employment, for one 
month’s duration, was found for her by the 
Local Office, in her own line of work, and 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 
She refused to apply for the position as 
offered, because she expected to move to 
within a month; she stated, 
however, that she would “accept it for three 
weeks”. 

On the evidence before me, I consider 
that it was reasonable to expect that the 
claimant, if she was in the labour field 
and genuinely seeking work, would have 
accepted the employment as offered to her, 
and adjusted her domestic circumstances 
accordingly. This she failed to do and she 
was rightly disqualified by the Insurance 
Officer. 
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I cannot agree with the finding of the 
Court of Referees that “the appellant was 
actually refused the job”, for the reason 
that the position was available to her but 
that she would not meet one of its require- 
ments. 


Under the circumstances, the appeal is 
allowed and the _ disqualification pre- 
viously imposed by the Insurance Officer 
is reinstated as from the date that 
this decision is communicated to the 
claimant. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


August, 1949* 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during August, 1949, 57,750 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
were filed at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission compared with 
49586 in July and 32,182 during August, 
1948. Included in this total are revised 
claims (that is, reconsiderations of existing 
claims) numbering 7,459 in August, 1949, 
6,100 in July and 7,210 in August last year. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting mainly new cases of unemployment 
recorded among insured persons, totalled 
50,291 in August, 1949, 43,486 in July and 
24,972 in August, 1948. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at August 31 totalled 80,813 
(57,349 male and 23,464 female) as against 
79,902 (56,279 male and 23,623 female) at 
the end of July and 44,273 (28,114 male and 
16,159 female) on August 31, 1948. An 
unemployment register is maintained for 
each claim and remains in the live file so 
long as the claim is active. Ordinary 
claimants are those who have separated 
from their previous employments and thus, 
ordinary claims on the live unemployment 
register represent the number of cases of 
unemployment recorded among insured 
persons at a certain time. In addition there 
were 13,066 (10,638 male and 2,428 female) 
“other claims” on the live register at 
August 31, 1949, compared with 14,444 
(11,100 male and 3,344 female) at the end 
of July and 3,088 (2,561 male and 527 
female) at August 31 last year. “Other 
claims” are largely short-time claims, that 
is, claims filed by those who have been 


put on short time at their places of » 


employment. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at August 31, 1949, are classified, 
in Table E-4, according to the number of 
days they have been continuously on the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed. This represents the dura- 
tion, up to the time the count is made, 
of cases of recorded unemployment. Since, 
however, an odd few days of employment 
that do not interfere with the claimant’s 
regular reporting to the local office and 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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sick days and other non-available days that 
do not interfere with two consecutive 
reporting days, do not result in his register 
becoming “dormant”, the days counted here 
are only days of proven unemployment. 
Sundays are ignored in making the count 
and an initial claim that immediately 
follows the termination of the claimant’s 
immediately preceding benefit year is not 
taken as breaking his period: on the register. 

A total of 58,634 claims was disposed of 
at adjudicating centres during August, 1949, 
including 315 special requests not granted 
(that is, requests for antedating, extension 
of the two-year period and dependency rate 
of benefit) and 831 cases referred to courts 
of referees for further consideration. Of the 
remaining 57,488 claims, in which the main 
consideration was entitlement to benefit, 
44,660 were considered entitled to benefit 
and, 12,828 not entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement as 
given by adjudicating officers were: “insuffi- 
cient contributions while in _ insurable 
employment” 3,884 cases, “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,671 cases, 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 1,445 cases, “not 
unemployed” 959 cases, “not capable of and 
not available for work” 885 cases. 

During August, 34,422 persons commenced 
the receipt of benefit payments. Benefit. 
payments during August, 1949, amounted to 
$3,717,000 for 1,650,997 compensated days 
compared with $3,371,183 for 1,525,462 com- 
pensated days in July and $1,835,846 for 
944,430 compensated days in August, 1948. 

During the week of August 13 to 19, 
62,705 persons received benefit payments 
amounting to $813,027 for 361,497 compen- 
sated unemployed days compared with 
65,957 persons paid $828,934 for 383,338 
compensated days in the week of July 9 
to 15. Thus, the average duration of the 
unemployment compensated was 5-8 days 
both in the week ending August 19 and that 
ending July 15. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $12.97 in 
the week ending August 19 and $12.57 in 
the week ending July 15. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.25 in the week 
ending August 19 and $2.16 in the week 
ending July 15. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending August 31, 1949, showed 
3,436,765 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 


the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an in- 
crease of 93,395 since July 30, 1949. 

As at August 31, 1949, 222,028 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,348 since July 30, 1949. 


Report of Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee 


While finding the Unemployment Insurance Fund to be in 
sound condition, the Committee made recommendations in 


regard to certain abuses. 


The Committee also proposed 


certain changes regarding coverage under the Act. 


Section 84 of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report 
to the Governor in Council before the end 
of July in each year on the financial con- 
dition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as of the preceding March 31, and 
to make such recommendations as it may 
deem necessary as to the Fund’s sufficiency 
to discharge its liabilities. 

The Committee also has authority to 
make a continuing study of the Act, to 
conduct hearings, receive representations 
from interested employer and labour organ- 
izations and to make recommendations for 
amendments to the Act or changes in the 
Regulations set thereunder, concerning any 
matters relating to the financial condition 
of the Fund. 

The report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to the Governor- 
General in Council, covering the fiscal year 
1948-49 was tabled in the House of 
Commons by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on September 19, 1949. 

The Advisory Committee is headed by Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Vice-Principal, Queen’s 
University, Chairman, and Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Alternate Chairman. Employers’ represent- 
atives are: Mr. James Hunter, Continental 
Life Insurance Co., Toronto; Mr. F. G. H. 
Leverman; and Mr. J. A. Boivin, Albert 
Lambert, Inc., Montreal. Representing 
labour are: Mr. Percy Bengough, President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Mr. George Burt, United Automobile 
Workers of America (CCL-CIO); and Mr. 
Romeo Vallee, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Observations on Insurance Fund 


Following an examination of the financial 
and statistical statements supplied by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Committee stated that it is “a matter of 


gratification that there has been an oppor- 
tunity to build up such substantial reserves 
to meet future liabilities in periods when 
employment may not be so buoyant as in 
the years since 1941. This long period of 
high employment has meant not only the 
accumulation of assets, but the establish- 
ment also of very high potential rights to 
benefit.” The Committee pointed out also, 
that “the coverage of the Act is now much 
wider than in 1941 and that average rates 
of benefit have increased substantially.” 


Safeguarding the Fund 


There were, however, in the opinion of 
the Committee a number of points at which 
the Fund should be safeguarded. One of 
these was “the payment of benefit to 
married women who have really withdrawn 
from employment, but who represent them- 
selves to be unemployed for the purpose of 
drawing benefit.” To correct this “unin- 
tended drain” on the Fund, the Committee 
endorsed “a principle proposed by the 
Commission, namely, that a married woman 
should be entitled to benefit only if she 
fulfils the other requirements of the Act 
and, if of the 180 daily contributions 
specified in the first statutory condition, not 
less than 90 daily contributions have been 
paid in respect of her since her marriage.” 
The Committee therefore recommended 
“that the principle be implemented by an 
amendment to the Act which would give 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
power to make regulations on this subject.” 

A somewhat similar principle is involved 
in regard to persons of advanced age who 
retire on pensions. The Committee pointed 
out that “under the legislation as it stands, 
no person is disqualified by age or by 
retirement on pension from drawing bene- 
fits so long as he satisfies the other statutory 
conditions and is available for employment.” 
The Committee and the Commission have, 
it was stated, “given a great deal of study 
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to a possible amendment to the Act which 
would make it possible for insured persons 
to withdraw from unemployment insurance 
on retirement on pension, or on reaching 
age 70 and receive back their net contribu- 
tions over the preceding five years.” Or, 
alternatively, if they continued in insurance 
they would have to “show a record of 15 
weeks in insurable employment after retire- 
ment or after age 70.” The Committee did 
not reach agreement on this proposal, 
however. 

Still another point at which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the Fund required 
to be safeguarded is the payment of benefit 
claims made by mail from outlying portions 
of the country. It was decided that “the 
only remedy in this case is unremitting 
vigilance and resourcefulness in administra- 
tion.” It was recommended, therefore, that 
the Government give sympathetic consider- 
ation of the needs of the Commission for 
inspection and enforcement staff to verify 
these postal claims and to check abuses. 


Changes in Regulations 
Suggested 


The Committee concurred in the follow- 
ing changes in regulations proposed by the 
Commission: (a) re-defining a “seasonal 
worker” as one who (i) has worked in a 
seasonal industry for more than nine out 
of the last 36 days of insurable employ- 
ment prior to claim and (ii) has worked 
in a seasonal occupation within that indus- 
try; (b) re-defining “inland waters” for the 
purposes of unemployment insurance; (c) 
providing that a person shall be entitled 
to benefit for off-season unemployment if 
(i) he has made 360 contributions (instead 
of 420) in the two years ending on the last 
day of the quarter preceding the commence- 
ment of the benefit year, or (ii) he has 
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made contributions for 25 per cent or more 
of the total working days all told in the 
complete calendar quarters falling within 
the last two off-seasons prior to claim. 


Other Recommendations 


The Committee also recommended :— 


(1) That an insured person who has 
ceased to be a contributor because his salary 
exceeds the ceiling might elect to remain 
insured if, at the time of being excepted he 
had made 180 daily contributions in the pre- 
ceding two years. (The present require- 
ment is that he must have made 200 weekly 
contributions in the preceding five years.) 


(2) That the Order in Council (P.C. 3590) 
dated May 17, 1945, recoverage for employ- 
ment in logging and lumbering be amended 
(a) to exclude from insurance employment 
by any employer unless he has six or more 
employees; (b) to exclude from insurance 
any person whose main occupation is farm- 
ing or fishing and whose employment does 
not exceed 45 days in any year; (c) to hold 
the prime contractor responsible for seeing 
that contributions are made on behalf of 
employees of a sub-contractor. (At the 
present time lumbering and logging is 
covered only in British Columbia.) 


(3) That coverage be provided for 
employees in domestic service in hospitals 
or charitable institutions which have elected 
to make contributions in respect of their 
employees (with the consent in writing of 
the Commission). 


(4) That the Government give considera- 
tion to amendments to the Act with a view 
to extending coverage to certain categories 
of excepted employments such as (1) per- 
manent employment in the public service of 
Canada or (2) employment by a municipal 
authority. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1948" 


Returns from 441 establishments, employing 36,900 wage- 
earners and 6,600 office workers, were analysed. Almost 
half the establishments reported having collective agree- 
ments, affecting 71 per cent of the workers. Eighty per 
cent of the workers were in establishments reporting a six- 
day week; more than half the wage-earners were working 
46 hours or less. Double time was reported by 124 estab- 
lishments for holiday overtime. A vacation of two weeks 
with pay after a service up to five years was reported by 
347 establishments, employing 85 per cent of the workers. 
Forty-seven per cent of the workers were in 149 establish- 
ments paying for eight statutory holidays. 


Included in the Edible Animal Products 
Industry for the purposes of this article 
are three branches of the industry namely 
Dairy Products, Meat Products and Fish 
Canning and Packing which will be dealt 
with separately. 


THE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 


In analysing this industry, returns from 
277 dairies, employing 14,800 workers, were 
used (Table 1). A total of 2,200 office 
employees were also reported working in 
the dairies at the time of the survey. The 
great majority of dairies employed less than 
50 workers; only 18 employed more than 
200 workers each and accounted for 28 per 
cent of the total number of workers. 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Information on 
wage rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction 
was published in the April Labour Gazette and 
for Civic Employees in the May issue. Information 
on other industries along the line of this present 
article for 1948 has been published monthly since 
the June 1949 issue of the Lapour GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Collective Agreements.—Sixty per cent 
of the workers, located in 112 dairies, were 
reported covered by some form of written 
collective agreement. More than half the 
workers affected were under agreement with 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (AFL-TLC) and the remainder 
were distributed among 14 international, 
national or independent unions’ or 
employees’ associations. 


Wage Rates, Table 2.—Average weekly 
wage rates for some twenty occupations in 
the Dairy Products Industry are shown in 
Table 2. The average increase over 1947 
was about $3 per week, with a range of 
from $2.16 to $4. For route salesmen, 
whose rates include commission on sales, 
average weekly earnings in 1948 ($45.53), 
were $4.54 higher than in the previous year. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 3. 
Weekly hours ranged from 36 to 60 in this 
industry with all but eight dairies reporting 
a six-day week. The six-day 48-hour week 
was most common with 155 dairies and 
8,600 workers on this schedule. Only 36 
of the 277 dairies, accounting for 19 per 
cent of the workers, reported a longer week 
than 48 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 4.—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
providing premium pay for all overtime. A 
few dairies gave double time for Sunday 
work and the 66 which reported this rate 
for work on holidays employed almost as 
many workers as the dairies giving time 
and one-half. ‘Twelve dairies in Saskat- 
chewan gave doube time and one-half for 
overtime on holidays. 
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Vacations with Pay, Table 5.—All but 
one of the dairies reported giving an 
initial vacation of one or two weeks after 
a year or less of service with 70 per cent 
of the employees in dairies giving one week. 

The most common maximum vacation 
was two weeks, in most cases after one to 
three years of service. Of the 47 dairies 
reporting a maximum vacation of three 
weeks, eight gave no intermediate provi- 
sion and the remainder reported giving 
two weeks after one to five years of ser- 
vice, in most cases after two years. Three 
weeks were given mainly after 20 or 25 
years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 6.—Of the 277 
dairies, 238 reported observing and paying 
for between 1 and 13 statutory holidays. 
Another 19 reported observing between one 
and eight holidays but paid for none and 
the remaining 20 reported that they 
observed no holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Nearly 60 per 
cent of the workers were in 182 dairies 
reporting some provision for paid sick 
leave. The most common provision was 
one week per year although there were 
twice as many workers in dairies reporting 
group insurance plans. Others reported 
giving half or two-thirds pay, a flat rate 
after a certain number of days, three days 
per year, one day per month, after six 
days, or at company’s discretion. 


THE MEAT PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 
By 1948, average wage rates in this 


industry had more than doubled over 
comparable rates in 1939. 








Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
A si OS a a Ce 100.0 — 
MOOR ak ov; Listas ake BG 103.2 3.2 
OAT NG ee elt tar oteors 112-7 9.2 
NS RD Re GA eRe 119.0 5.6 
LOA GOEL Mah a aoteere 135.1 13.5 
TAS Cals ror COR ae aa 137.3 1.6 
LOAD hes PAU lt 141.0 Aap | 
LOA G SEN: okie RMS ee: 165.4 ties 
LOE Tae Me Alen ese 189.1 14.3 
1 OPES ah oy ek, ARN 214.8 13.6 


Returns from 81 establishments across 
Canada were used in this analysis, including 
16,600 wage-earners and 3,700 office workers 
(Table 7). More than half the wage- 
earners were in ten establishments employ- 
ing more than 500 workers each; 33 of the 
establishments employed less than 50 
workers each and accounted for only four 
per cent of the wage-earners. 
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Collective Agreements.—Of the 81 estab- 
lishments, 48 reported having collective 
agreements in writing affecting 85 per cent 
of the total number of workers covered in 
the analysis. Ninety per cent of these 
workers were in 39 establishments reporting 
agreements with the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Wage Rates, Table &.—Average wage 
rates for most occupations in the Meat 
Products Industry in 1948 showed increases 
of 11 to 16 cents per hour over 1947. With 
few exceptions average rates in all prov- 
inces for male workers in 1948 were over 
$1 per hour. Women employed as sausage 
makers averaged 82 cents per hour, an 
increase of 12 cents over 1947. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 9.— 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 60 
with 68 per cent of the workers in 35 
establishments on a 44-hour schedule. 

The five-day week was reported by 29 of 
the 81 establishments and included 42 per 
cent of the workers with most of the estab- 
lishments and workers on a 44- or 45-hour 
week. On the six-day week, 47 per cent 
of all workers were in the establishments 
reporting a 44-hour week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 10.— 
Time and one-half was the only rate 
reported providing premium pay for over- 
time during the work week. The great 
majority of establishments paid double time 
for both Sunday and holiday overtime. 
Double time and one-half was reported for 
holiday work by four establishments. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 11.—All but 
three establishments reported observing an 
initial vacation of at least one week usually 
after one year of service. 

A vacation of at least two weeks after 
one to 25 years of service was reported by 
67 establishments (15,530 workers) while 45 
employing 73 per cent of the workers, gave 
three weeks with pay after ten to 20 years 
of. service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 12.—All the 
establishments reported observing between 
2 and 15 statutory holidays and all but five 
paid for some or all of those observed. 

The most common number of holidays 
paid for were eight, reported by 55 estab- 
lishments which employed 88 per cent of 
the workers. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Half the estab- 
lishments, employing 60 per cent of the 
workers, reported provision for paid sick 
leave. Six establishments, employing 1,100 
workers, reported group insurance schemes, 
one gave one week if under a doctor’s care, 
another gave a maximum of five days per 
year and the remainder did not give any 
details of their plans. 





THE FISH CANNING 
AND PACKING INDUSTRY 


In analysing this industry, which consists 
mainly of salmon canning on the West 
Coast and canning or packing a variety of 
fish on the East Coast, returns from 31 
establishments (2,200 workers) in the Mari- 
time Provinces and 52 establishments (3,400 
workers) in British Columbia were used 
(Table 13). The great majority of estab- 
lishments employed less than 50 workers 
and there were more than 500 workers each 
in two of the establishments. 


Collective Agreements.—Sixty-five per 
cent of the workers were in 51 establish- 
ments which reported having collective 
agreements in writing with either the 
United Fishermen and° Allied Workers’ 
Union or the Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union, both affiliated with the TLC. 


Wage Rates on West Coast, Table 14.— 
In the British Columbia fish canning 
industry wage increases for those occupa- 
tions paid on a monthly basis ranged from 
$5 to $22. Hourly paid employees’ rates 
averaged 10 to 15 cents higher than in 1947. 
For women engaged in fish washing and the 
operation of filling machines, increases over 





1947 were 10 and 14 cents per hour 
respectively. 
Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 





Table 15.—Weekly hours ranged between 
48 and 60 on the East Coast and 60 per 
cent of the workers were in the 51 estab- 
lishments on the West Coast which reported 
a 44-hour week. The only establishment 
on a five-day week was one in British 
Columbia working 40 hours. 





Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 16.—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
paid for overtime at any time. Only in 
a few instances was double time reported 
for Sunday or holiday work and the only 
other rate providing premium pay, which 
was reported by one establishment, was 
time and one-quarter. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 17.—Of the 
60 establishments giving information on 
vacations with pay, 43 per cent of the 
workers were in 23 establishments reporting 
an initial vacation of two weeks after a year 
or less of service while the remainder of the 
establishments gave one week. 

A total of 55 establishments, employing 
61 per cent of the workers in the industry, 
gave a maximum vacation of two weeks, 
usually after a year of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 18.—All but 
ten of the establishments reported observing 
between three and eleven statutory holi- 
days. 

More than half the workers were in 
establishments observing holidays but pay- 
ing for none. The most common policy of 
nine holidays observed was reported by 46 
establishments and although only 15 estab- 
lishments reported paying for all nine 
holidays, they employed one-third of the 
total number of workers. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Only seven estab- 
lishments, employing 600 wage-earners, 
reported having a sick leave policy. Three 
had group insurance plans, one gave a 
maximum of two weeks for one year and 
the remainder had no specified policy. 











TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE DAIRY 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY PROVINCE, 1948 


- New 
ae Canada Ca Bruns- 
wick 
Number of Establishments. . 277 10 of 
Employees: 
Wage Earners— 
DLO te eee ae 13,531 491 139 
INGA, nose ebogdeds 1,224 20 19 
pPota leas. ce. <a: 14,755 Bll 158 
Office Employees........... ORY 78 24 
CCSTCT bee, Ge a ees le 16, 986 589 182 


c = kat- Briti 

Quebec | Ontario sere ay Alberta Tete 
27 105 11 40 55 22 
2,764 6, 076 761 965 1,099 1, 236 
175 69 43 206 110 82 
2,939 6, 645 804 1,171 1, 209 1,318 
384 870 112 287 265 211 
Dea 7,015 916 1,458 1,474 1,529 


(1) Includes one establishment in Prince Edward Island. 
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TABLE 2._AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Se ee 
ooo 5 ees es=S 

























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Week | per Week 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Bottle Fillers 
GES ha Te Ws ic Rpt ee weet re mee Seti FEAL WO te AP ew cal eee BHC er Are ES ae rata atte c 35. LOM Eee en eere 
ING Vas COTS ane sa Rae nn Rie roe Sees terre lee hfe ciatee ence 28.66 |23.08—35.25 
IN eariea Shah bats ol eee ak we Naat ny Ae ae ae SRA Oe IS Reem Roce ey DAE 27.00 |25.00—29.00 
UCD OG SMA ee ron her ee tne oe OR eee Ota Cour NO A Sia ais aye inka e ec 32.85 |27.00—36.00 
IMU OTL eee Re ee ee eR ne eet eat n cherild moraeetet ate 33.65 |30.74—36.00 
ON EATLO Te ee oes Een eee steel Ne ke ee ar Bareeeels GPa ccs cvoy Mone ere rate 37.99 |32.65—42.78 
TORO GO Mee eT hee ee eee rc hitsdt ace oueneaio out natunteher etaneyat stone 38.87 |38.50—40.50 
MANIEO Dee or re ACh as Ne eae Tigers meres eae te 38.46 136.50—40.50 
Saskatche watlscn cease tele ho et cet ole aeccaetaie fe 0) cick ara Dla miathagecase Wiehe eke 32.27 |28.80—33.46 
CAT OUEe Oe, Gee Re ny a ae CoN eric ee Me tos, ein aralahoatrs, » ciarnnahe wae siete atm oRl 34.25 |30.80—38.36 
Britishie GO OLWIUD La eee he ree er eed tee oe ana eeay iar apeiie eh ee els Rien ems Exon enarek he Ne 388.44 |36.46—40.24 
Bottle Washers 
(SAT e ree oe SN ER V7 a hrs Ac ce ER UNC Jay As ee en eee Teens cts By O32 ol eae eee ee 
INO COTTE Te ae ec ae ct RN Sears hls Arsen IR Mie a aie PeRed Siete eNeNOLM re 27.75 |23.08—35.00 
INS Wy EER TUN S WAC re thre ona eee ere eee tLe! cetera statin snmremetame renee eve 27.00 |25.00—30.00 
Ouebec ee. ign og sere Meher toc leomaiaeiae a ctre dele wh ae ges w Telesele eines 32.87 |27.00—36.50 
NE TE TALS eens oc eee Ree rg asian sae AR REE ee ep PEE Oats eee eer 33.38 |30.00—36.50 
(Oy aah oe adie Wee, BAP OR Ae oa Oren cg aie fn Se Mol oh Oaies a i ba Sera AMOR e yD Carpe AR 37.78 |32.66—40.46 
i Bran cf 0 1013. Ee ee ee N.S SRN Ee A PLS OG ome ae foe oe Cte 38.46 |34.00—48.00 
iY) SH aWhRG) ey: ate Went Hace AIR ne nc ard ae, Ukr Nie niin ous ic. a Giardg co CM IOmID IO. Lio 37.73 |34.50—40.50 
Ped eat Cla shires 91 ERIS, One a ad genoa tons Hod Dosing come SOR LAOpe 31.27 |26.54—33.46 
tA her tain RAs ec Ae re Be ee EF J Tie aaa in me hice: cae ibae stele’ s 34.01 |30.80—36.05 
I OU GE GET OIA @rellonaat outshaums stam mo reenact eRe hn 8 De Pre a lart, Otrd Oto cinerea S cueyese banetisod 38.08 |33.46—40.24 
Butter Cutters 
GanaGa en re ak hs oii sate oes ates eR ee te sk CNA TA See R eet DAE Ny pee ee PNR Bre 
GUS DEC ci sare AOR Dee eet urd eiats, «ee See Sie ol cele eg a Means eaten lege fore Sera 27.25 |22.80—32.00 
MOnbrGalls eee Cs ea te ee aR ate eee Sram eae ie, See ttrone or ctiaiia a cabttle 27.42 |22.80—32.00 
COMBAT © eae alee ae ike, pm Nie Nic peeks He cca Coe eT rod mS cet Oe tia tetor cake 34.40 |28.00—39.50 
ENE ARaWh ra) ot ey x Syl ate ik aan garg er MOC RRO) 5 Baccano mAs th ar PR renee 36.10 |34.50—39.50 
PN hes h cl alas igs 0 tte eee a ak Oheb eR UCIeES Sn maine olen wie: On Slo ceiaetolgens aeio 4,6 29.69 |26.00—33.08 
TN LG EGA Nee a TI pela CHa’ 2 RN Lee a her, tub. hee See ees 32.28 |26.54—37.20 
British: Olu bia ne bao ce cote os eenteee acum eroaps  ae vain ation e ror tke ce ohekeray avcast a Nee: 42.16 |39.23—47.31 
Butter Makers 
EVV u i: Rapes A A ere a as AL rae a eM Mere Panes Le Ath oe 20 a eae ine eran 36. 25m | eae 
IN GV SCO CTE ere er cle as eee ee citer nie & air ea curren regrven Team etieteNets 25.68 |23.08—27.69 
GyucbeCn ee. teh da «als ube Waite stot ase wae bie O ede where are arr eeeaeen Mt ke eeekens tse ence 34.49 |30.00—38.95 
INE OTET Gar eet ee ee aoe ore eenrasa tase Ste letah sie arenes te etapney ote Rclis oe Guevonstors 35.79 |34.00—38 .95 
CON CAT ION ee ee eee a eea ti rete ratale Tae eon cate a RUST TREN atte MN TS icins Ne tose oirehes 39.24 |33.02—47.52 
TROT ONTO eee aa oe ae Sick ilesaae eect eo MRP ato ar ec Moneireted Susie cay eeal lsiotelter ere 43.93 |33.13—50.50 
IN TERTNT COLD ee ee eee Reece ce Sew de en wai ae ous Smee senate wee Fonerere te tevere 38.79 136.93—42.00 
Ses Cet GENE VV EUTU Naor e eee LS TR SIS crler Rc yoy Oe ee ne ecttcuel ere ons 36.48 |31.16—40.56 
WN TENET Le res GS, keh toh a egies heer pte 2 A Naat tac cate A ae pede eet, ere 33.85 |29.43—39.51 
British KCOLITIAOLR tatran ctok. od Bec titt pcm tele sot kiene Oe mee eee iaeieta can oak aeorators 38.17 |33.00—45.00 
Can Washers 
(GENT oleh wh Ao ates whee ry Pepe A EE ee mee OPR NAS RAMS 0.8) q niin a eran eo Ghee 30708 a ae eae neers 
INT VEU CO Eicon BP ces Paes ON RRSP Se Lay bl aot aice 26.68 |21.92—35.00 
IN eh irolll Baa bhakehnia Ol crete bap iern eae tel ily a ve pr AE eet te Set, Ba I ci tacs Ceca a 26.15 |25.00—28.00 
CG hee tet eat cee ticles okie Ie RRs SE a Ne Pie Oia. hae 32.56 |27.00—36.00 
MOntkea laa ere tice RE PERL EL Vode dea ade RMON corn DMNA OS DNL Re ci eee 33.29 |29.70—36.00 
OUERTIO SS ee ee Ae PIE TS ERE Bie Be niece eae eto eee ae 35.04 |28.85—39.84 
AW oe ieR eo tees i ee teeter aA tit ane che eb Seton dail ee era Wark Ante Stns mire tr Gusicehre 36.98 |34.00—38.50 
EW Both cP) ot ROSA RD OR URE ars oon bagel, Bane am be Gera ne cient Ao e S a 8 Oth 34.43 |26.40—39.50 
Sead era Hel avons igs RIT GPO Me GPR ee Ui iemiae JN Me Voss AOI Re as RO i, SAE Reta Stato radar OC E 30.92 |24.00—33.46 
FA bertareen net ote oe. tae ie ene MARIAN So em See aeMae RPP ST PIR ei tty hole 32.57 |26.54—36.05 
IBTIFISNe OO LT Dae eee ee a Eire ete hc ie Eat oie ee cannon tes 35.59 |23.07—40.24 
Checkers 
COTTE GET Bh ee ee eet BAY ca Bis ddicckat Bea Rae ro abi Hn on Ecol onty seta SaakGe ore Coro encie OTs Dike ene eee eee 
IN KOR ATH OTe Eee ee em te. title O9 ine wel nett | At ua Mor ee eG Cia Oc eae 30.98 |25.00—37.00 
ING WR ES TULTS WI CK 3s ee ee ae eae Piet ae renee eae Ral ciekere ro aah: 31.20 |28.00—40.00 
CIGHO GI. 8 eee earn eee eee Ad Gay SCRE © ates ee nea eevee ie eee 35.20 |31.32—41.00 
AN Detar gets 8 Meeateeeen ae Mee TEI, Se RRS re ne eRe, As Sto ee nen NES 34.91 |32.00—89.60 
CTT EAT LO Soa sere oe IN Cate Ra ean Oe te ene oe eto 39.65 135.00—45.00 
TLOEOI UC a rs ac tae bonne oho aimee ten os SPM eee ae 39.69 |38.00—41.50 
gi Beh aah eo] ove tea tea Pah te. Seeley RTL hi Bees Agen A oc A Trt a ah Oe eta Shu tes ran ie 40.28 |35.25—46.00 
SaGlatohawaliis nem iced hee eee ee ths are ae oe acts ae as shares sae emanee 32.03 |26.54—35.26 
ERT DOR Ga eee tree tke rete Sia ee ey Mena ener ARLE gm aie g co EL eee ie 35.70 |32.31—38.59 
Bits OLUTM DIA Se eee ae ee OTEK STOIC acter eee tte 39.98 136.00—42.03 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948—Con. 


, } Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Week | per Week 


$ cts. $ cts. 
Engineers 
Cer rl SIRE pc Pn SE ae hd PR ae alt ye Valais, a doiara diane RR ORNs Oa ah Mes 4458" oc. eee 
NIG Vit ass COG LeU ee Pre er ee oe rE ee oirials Gruroredls Bch oe 39.91 |34.62—43.39 
CONGO CEM TENA TAR Noei> Bee ae oh ees Pacey Sado oh cia We yee TE aa ee eee 45.03 |37.00—55.35 
WW SY a1 FaaCeVH Ro wastes Bp seek ee PH boric em eels tc ates Aon Pa NER cece es aN a ae nde a 46.16 |87.00—55.35 
AAT CREA re a a ret A is rn ele i aaa NG Kiel bad Gow oH TE eo anes 46.87 |38.88—54.23 
PIS OTO GOI a PE te TT a ere Eyck Seb custo era nual reales 50.60 |45.00—54.00 
INTEL CO Lo ot mere Ree ra acct ne PS Ten Derive aed oat, cen tise pum auaeeres ty MRA ane 43.50 |39.50—46.50 
Saale: FEL eG wel Wise are Rar eee city Hcass she cal ctatendsra catsup sles 38.78 |32.31—47.26 
UPS Ear Lene ae Re i Par ee tre RUA ts a aisha, syare: sities BAe EO oo 38.95 |34.62—45.28 
Birertistie@.o Lua a eee seep ti che eee npn oben ME fr ope" ah ict ond aay eects ara ct Nera 47.89 (41.54—50.77 
Firemen 
Cig Cee. Waa Oe ae Neer Sa iy UPR AE Oe eS dee eee S83 205i (een reese ee 
ANT Viet CO ULEL ae pe eet aa oer, Nee Sieh cree Cpe Ay cj SPIE ey cases Eee cateey a noe 29.16 |24.23—33.46 
CRS Ce arena Te ede pp Ao eh eo he Sw elo ASR C Bente 388.53 |30.00—47 .25 
AW Wave meer dl dew cads nM hae Rag, ie nein malts Rani Nn cKO inca ic en et Rte ple eM an cot eere A 40.75 |80.96—47.25 
OUR aan Doe |. Mt * RL Ae. De POs 4 Rien eg AE OR COE UL Rate ena Ene ee BL Reema ye 39.72 133.60—46.08 
AOL OL GOA eV reer torte eek tered Pane inte cickcPnat ase aA ears 45.57 |38.00—50.88 
INE WEWH EO OF a See cots ok ek ek aN les SS CE ET wR PA RT EMRE eo rr Serre 41.72 |389.50—44.50 
SSI CeE CLS Well See ee ei acta see RC ort Apes cred eh rate akonalertinapmer ate mates 32.71 |26.54—40.48 
PET Leverett Na pee Se a oe Laka aa x a Mah amt Sry anne ers, lees 31.64 |30.00—33.46 
PES TAGS LEC. UUTID lL eee ae Ae eee sae ects oy chores eandah dn sien boinc os cre eeaaenara exanaronce 40.83 |39.383—43.20 
Freezer Operators 
Ce TELE el ar eh oo PR a ote oie a dts cactha dh i vigisabs, Sonioneiav otvacer aa euDo OLC4LA be eee 
IWNUGORBY SYR EN a so oe Sales Ae a ST ER Cn enh SPR CURAMRE 5 AARON PPR By Stent tees 32.76 |30.11—34.00 
INV Dyan ESL TL Sivvil (xcept See er mn ae ER ee Bs te ie cA PO goa ce 32.67 |28.00—40.00 
(ORTESI BYEt ey, ces % Sul Pick ROME SDR ee See i SoME E PeNE  AA Y RICEN SCR REED POA 34.76 |24.03—40.00 
VIG Tat 2 eee ee Te Pe ete ee a iris wi ot Myopic cd cang anh ee Ria 37.98 |36.18—40.00 
OD 1A OM er ee Nae eh Betrss strat be su ste fior hj Sues 5c ON odes y gucd teat IONE 40.08 |35.52—47.66 
{Rraierarahe ay SOS MARMOT: Of Wiael Westen de Use ary Sy tr EAraRmrCl: SngMT Aran Me iRns Aer FO nan ee PER aga 43.65 |38.50—50.00 
VME T Gu eae I MP lear c,h anes se toa as Gos ie cvas eh esti nieces eh tices opts reese ot oh omuaes Gums oe 40.61 |39.50—42.95 
PS ENES Recs a re Oe rede VED ee, cot arse 8 Meio Sire is ae ce ee i An eR Cn Sie ae 32.49 |25.39—41.56 
PRES Re ee A ee eee ae ene ice ees ening EN Sh heh etate kre ta Gi eens 37.98 |37.20—40.53 
Evy) a Crolivtiaall oils ie, a) oie New | ekg 8 We caer Mgrs Lome VP ew We rena Ele So 86.82 |28.84—43.94 
Janitors 
O11 Ce a eee Le See, OP wattoncris auc ssetcs Ardley ckeicas san srenetensn Whveue anaes oy? eR: ee Bee, Wea ain 
NTO VRS COLA Eats ROME ey sat ea a Messen one au we icc a ce ePan ad A coord toma erseaiivae var wear che kee sean oe 21.00 |18.00—25.00 
SOC Les PN a Ne es os Me ey Weta real sels h yt ocirs cng hs ieee: anohavd Stair See: sculaeayrates titted cakes akarate 33.58 |30.00—36.50 
INTO INET C21 nent ae Sear TE ten ann huey A ee tin ar ely eal tay abe nere s 34.12 |30.00—37.95 
OIG TsO ee Reece rE ey hey 0s Mone War carcti sac der clrdin Wetesrcod eh Se oteuay Se epee nachos 34.98 |30.00—38.46 
PROTON GO ee eee ae aa he RET RA CNG ST STS Torte nG Nu shautode oe ecbad oka 35.75 |33.00—36.50 
SFIS ICS UC LV Ver TIGR ee eee ee tee Wega aieteca hk CERN Sy sie oh ene domce A enced ois kes tensor havens rakes 29.26 |22.50—34.11 
INOW OYEVR REY 2 Ate oh Esa ese © eR Tee ME DRE Beles UEP nares UR Oat. Ae oe Renee a eee TRE 32.35 |27.69—36.05 
Bripishe@Oliuaa blame eee rete nircis ol crie c ee vets cu aerandaatioua moran 31.59 |25.00—35.38 
Labourers 
Oe ATELY Re er ne SIL ee he ote nhs ord A Ie eaters he aus lanes ala thee Sas AMY Tied [noes ee kien ee 
PNNorveaT CS OUCH ar Te ete Re ct ye PN en cel Rae Oak oe eee Caw ae nO 22.22 |20.00—27.00 
BIS Ce pat ee ees sta hie whee ase tn setionayncsvaia nee Aue. s Sk hee atebereee eS 6.7 29.77 |25.80—34.80 
NEEL eee MG oP RIA oe Petia oregst t MiyMER AGRI OU sto uae dS aTE ayy Or 31.71 |25.80—38.34 
CTT Be Tee pe eo cs ee ak Ri ng oes eh trina che a Soste Sant Ee eas tatemoor Graioiee 33.52 |28.00—39.60 
LROLON GO Meee er: Ae gpd. has Mestel ha Pe, ep aed A caeg te acai hrs tole oicsaenevns 35.12 |27.00—38.50 
Fil EST B's) SS Wace aor) AOS WD ou MS GAA RMR SAG 0 GPSS Ts SDAA PSNR oe ic tt ee 36.16 |34.50—40.50 
Saskatchewan eet mere inten cd etre a Peace. Sn he cae Ge ae 26.87 |24.00—32.16 
MAW Gey B Raha ees Meg Dn Th. Na | pe 2 My ae SAE Ae re me Plat et a ie Rar Pe eR ay aR 30.83 |24.09—36.05 
British o luis eects eer ee iit titer red ett eee Rew ns ge 36.61 |35.20—387.40 
Mechanics—Garage 
CT) re te eg ee oer hr Ae Gee Pe I Ly hee ies comity 7s att al eas. Ae 
PN aECO Lenn ee a eect at ttn ee eae a AC eet taiiie 5 vin te ntavete B 37.51 |24.00—48.00 
VT OIae or eet Mae et etoks cee ee itor BERS Ach theetomtna LIE ties ta ae 41.78 |35.10—47.10 
I opag eer Ms cry tees Ps Ber hoksrco okt ta cc TURUA AT ne, Le SER at Ra a yore Bio ene 41.78 |37.50—47.10 
COTA LACM ere cr he I Ok Oe Sik Re te Ricerug bin galamiat Soe tet nog Isle faello a s 42.93 |39.50—46.16 
FR OTON LO ae ee TOR aero cae senate nates oi lato es 43.01 |40.00—45.00 
UL CRAG) yey Te nee ee eee oe EN Pee AN EP Des Mirae aha al er at nthe ie ee aie alt a on 40.13 {37.25—43.00 
SPS ies Marel oVenyizehats 3 lois Sole & meee tie erg toy BN oidib Choke ERS Ieee OIocrain memo. Or 42.70 |34.38—49.91 
IMAM Gy eV ara, Mey 2. ar ele tn toe eng a. a ee ee sires UP ep 37.58 |32.31—44.45 
BES Bed tee La OIE TEO TEA pete eho eit cere tat Binnie te reac rne earatesOts cop avebaeddve aah arabian 41.93 |37.18—47.31 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE WAGE RATES INITHE DAIRY|PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948—Con. 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Week | per Week 
ye nel yt ee ee es oe 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Mechanics—M aintenance 
Ganadaits Ot Selo vids once tereb enn SR IA etek SOD LA Hae ee te ao AL. 509 | eon ee 
INT CIEL eS CO Eek es RAE s cnet em Lae ac elas se one rae wera tons teits Ws oie. GMM) eaters ate fe ie 38.48 |34.62—47.00 
ING a BIRD ALO nan Shee A ah Ae Ae Gre Odo ao ton oo adc oaid bat eared Or 38.65 |28.95—50.00 
CUTE OO eee Yo he vic emeaecbe re is settee esto a basen Mehta cinba 0) 9 alee plein Sasa oPeba errs je seteta= 39.95 |30.00—48.00 
IVA Te eet a tee eels loans FAR a Eas ava Cares Ta CCA Duce eve WaictaNe cheba 'o eaeve fon sles teks oiko 41.90 |33.67—48.00 
PTLATIO Ue Pe hoc: Rehr nk Oe RE ice ar ch Ria anions Wtenye Fis eee aiielns 42.28 |35.00—51.59 
Tres iey a Peyk oe ee ee Rk See tht EM EP EE mie FTRG Gar Oe Ch. c 42.26 138.25—45.60 
NA Sern OT ee ei se ee RC oda ta bee pete He OMe IS akc “ote ine ile ye sated eign Ne at 41.05 |33.00—46.00 
PRT re te he ks Ae es atc LPs feo HE GPR le ales haw aot tala Wiaots rs Natta ie a uaghge ratte 41.58 |39.77—46.43 
Dee T aca) Libac Hel) eae Tame wine I na Util HUAN Agar eet -cas soe) 45.87 |39.23—50.46 
Milk and Cream Receivers 
Caer eee ie lace ek oleh ake re corer tee feta ts tea ees Lave stand iC lars fa ie ta epee arte ces Oi OAT Hiaasen 
INT kek MSO ere ek eee ieee. cate eee ue aad tatare le ete eta a tiatels wetagatals Rasicae i SMe ae eas 28.40 127.00—31.05 
@Muebecy is ses PAASGe LM ecge tere teas habe cst esa aRRASI eee te ela ah tes,» nae te 36.97 |33.60—40.50 
INN CAT OTe Mek ollie ea Pia ee OE ate aes tee tient ene eater a ap pias soars Saea ne 38.41 136.00—43.50 
CONTATIO VER Oke doe ae AA LEE eek een En ok e -4e eh heah same be waruiancre 38.13 |31.20—44.00 
TOO Ota dad eriktet oc eaeh Cet Lis eke wiste haNGhings bu erent = et more itee 42.07 |37.00—45.00 
Gs a cro) ats Oe eh AA PNG DCR Oe Ly hp noe ry RR AR es OPA ABCD OL Joa AA QS 39.43 |34.50—44.16 
Sale HHO NIE NVERIDKY CA GG a .o oe Eo ISSO Oman Bec Gh ac lated aod 4010 cco 33.21 |24.23—39.82 
TAT HOE LAO Le ein he ee, oii lea ciee cs 6 2 eee take e awieee mae ae was Het bes 34.90 |31.16—39.51 
Par fact Chol Wi0) Dia. cess AE Gales aie ei ok RS we ereratalieie s ere eee eer REE 39.77 |37.50—41.54 
Packaging Operators 
CATA he cE cee io of aa Oe a GG Le side ale neg Ee CR ce meee nm cue hee: DUE Nhe were Aas aE 
NONE COUIR On nee ratecd sealer eae eo esuererele ante Cia teeunos pepeteere i cislinutee am 21.61 |20.00—22.00 
GQirebeo oi as be has oe OP ee Na Wu ds cal ews be ono hee tema ena halo ee 21.36 |18.90—25.00 
ANT GTA teed ches chee hte etc ain otha le ie cnet te eee emcee Ee cketeaaiowene tice 20.91 |18.90—25.00 
OVE ETNA No lhias Shale emesis HEME Seis ob ele ae Bie RS ie orn Pere stadt enaiiese gett 29.48 |25.00—35.00 
A Retpank (ov sts haces, Ca ee RT oe UR Ua oe En) Ce rien aii oun Ooo On nO OrcKO LG 29.58 |24.00—34.50 
Keres cca ty GLC OER ie Pic caeers Deshi ere des fe ca ca relic eens ve sellers eee etal Wee een Metco ge sees tone eIGh< oie Me 21.95 |18.50—28.62 
ENT Hertel Rh. eye RO oe oe Line k ae oes a ene Cle ee ae eee ee Reins sie 33.32 |26.54—40.69 
Pasteurizers (Milk) 
LB eet] None ae, ey eo tidnci ie AO hartge Ga PU Nee ten ater aie annns eit oric ak ears tt 31 GLa erin ete 
PSTicy Vet LO UL Pile cee ee bile. a hd cree re anise Shenae wre aiecattie eee eter epee (a hla a ore 29.23 |24.00—36.00 
AN Ves vy ES TUT Gate eee eis eee ee See ce riskek Mase teui er eens icuctene s aeetenateben onorele sre 34.00 |31.00—35.00 
UG OE Rowe. ale a Su Siewrks Sue aoa e Maes eerie Bere kimi clin eunin as =in! pt nat 35.95 |31.00—42.00 
ME Gniraa le soo ictal cede sich pl oboe Meh whe ale tbe oa Oe cess coe ee eee mate ae 36.84 |32.00—42.00 
CONG TLC eee eee eat es Nicole G3 ers a rnertaes. tunste tate naie oronstohere ioteneray araiters 40.25 |33.12—46.50 
RC Le ae OR Cee a & Shee state nek Rie heinaateins otras 41.53 |40.00—43.00 
Il fope hth 3, RDA ee eR ie Ree ee Ale a CaP a red Be, See iy yor nor ic Year ge Dh 40.00 |37.50—42.50 
Sea cey FIG WATE Sethe are tees he eee ete cle Raa wou ee Sa ce te Bie est nite NemeRetaEs eker ena 34.72 |27.69—38.49 
PRU ar tattoo, ere OPT ec ee na ae aalcape tn ey Sie on ee re fee Ta re Bar erateiaus 34.66 |31.16—38.36 
J ORAE TEVA GCE TAGall oxi: Feet Seen Ge IO NIE UAL DA Artie heen iat ALS iGhgiaia i A ete Nal amie 41.48 |37.02—45.78 


TABLE 3.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE 


a ——— —————————————————————— 
Sse 


Canada Nova New Quebec Ontario 
Scotia Brunswick 
Standard Weekly. Hours)|\———————— oe ee 
Estab-| Work-| Estab-| Work- | Estab-| Work- | Estab-| Work- | Estab-| Work- 
lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers 
ments ments ments ments ments 
Ona Siz-Day week 
42 T DAU Ehe Pete: Med Oe ee ‘| SAT ee eee eee 4(1) 89 
44 AG ARBOO: Foley. get deapG bras chai cts “a cals aN aoa aman aetanarare a Lec eM e 6 220 
45 25 £78 0 eee eee A ee eI ee 1 47 
48 155 | 8,629 4 287 5 115 4 324 84 | 5,947 
Over 48 and Under 54 5 199 1 SO eae. tel Oar ee 3 CTO bal lence waned Pm ee ee 3 
54 2117953 4(2) LOS Vitae A eee as 14s 79 es 66 
Over 54 10 604 34 1 9 5 501 8. 60 
‘Lotalee =ecee. 269 (3)|14, 163 10 fay 7 158 26 | 2,694 101 | 6,429 


a D 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948—Con. 








: } Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Week | per Week 


Sys Gta: $ = cts. 
Route Salesman (*) 


Ce ATL Se CTE ge eas ee na ie inlet POLE Si CO eae Pees alee ake ABiDas Wass Suc eee 
INO Vice COLLET eRe erence: Te eT rN Meyer rae oR hie vata aes aa ete mtoe 32.97 |27.00—35.00 
[WUE RAL ES g Th oloqy Col eas Bee Atta. UT > AO ee tk COS a eC en Ie Ao A Aloe Ad 32.55 |32.00—33.00 
Ghee oie nck etches ie atta cee oes hea Eo Sheers Sev ciate acta: oy arse Snel dieses a ret 46.73 |35.00—61.66 

DE OUEL ECL ett ee ent er re eras ee sk he wht Se cube so ele Gane wuts rele Rotors 47.59 |40.00—61.66 
COPE ATS eR ee int oe ek Perens & Gk hen, ta: fuhal cb ethos d Pans aes a ee 48.44 143.96—52.87 
POL OM COME Bie Oe ORD Cree ome oie tacee Shettclhe, Sica those: Her SoaaIomahee tobe atbvenrecene 48.69 |45.00—52.07 
TNT ME WaWRRGY 6Y2 5) ye Rs BIR Hv Ait te elles ROR ENGL CTR AG ES CR IREN UPI race Ul, See mre ea ame nF 45.36 |438.25—48.18 
SHSIATCHO Wallen erent: cit verre a creron alae hciebyaes cvata cievel sicker aubieters eieve oie ereete 38.21 |31.11—45.81 
Caractere eae Mire Sues eee Meer. rok on lata tad 2 yaa gu Aco areola eiee ee 37.25 |32.31—42.47 
PAE TSy MO LUTEVITIONS SP Ste CGS ele Rel edb ee Sula gob a ehdw ease eles 45.72 |42.23—49.24 
Shippers 

OR RTENG Es is Par cre tues Se OT ORS BES CU Oe EIS HIG ic ALCOOIER SPAREN MESSE gra: REPU RMR IE WR oo tpe ST POS: tilnecele es mere 

GENEL DOC rte MOET ee eer see ated cote oe ere oto ag Rete clogs Gite a CF ate ate atebaner ey aietatee 34.08 |31.00—37.00 

VESTER TOR oo, Wetec ee er ee aR iccct as tia Ie is shinee aren ah efeta ces nda 33.45 |30.95—36.00 

MODUL Actes ata coca Re rhe ihc te tet dhe cs Weed « Aste i erased tng s oes gan CHa Nib ee 39.71 |38.50—42.50 

BIR OTO TCO Meee Ne ee ele rere Geert er SRereh wre Stet anh abe heer Gi a atch aks Masia 39.36 |38.50—42.50 

SAS lca te eee ae eeroane ore sr AA Rem CTERN ch lone lets Vahi a en ia a aeaeente cena ete e resins 35.98 |32.31—40.39 

PATER err te Sacre ar accu ate i eres OER omen CGIE An 2a NEN Bey Sh 38.39 137.78—40.48 

PER EAGL ars Coy LURENE Lot bee neers ci ey ore Ste Bet ote oe nea miccaldle See aie ee Sheet ek 43.26 |41.54—46.16 
Stablemen 

CE ATIA ete See et ae ens MeN dic Ginko alee O ticle al tte ie ete tee bo RtaIeN y Mae aS Basi Sa | setacteeo oes 

RTS tet taten re reid Vibe ard aa aoe uterus mish ae aiahs a AY aad WRG Ste Oa bine BOE Soe 30.49 |24.00—35.00 
VIG TBE ELL era ees ee icra ean cheney nat aret os Mobic dene eer eee 30.49 |25.00—35.00 
OTT GATOR crea ee IE Lateran ata diar ors co cat stu cue” roe cio eisnes hed She Sioreie kere 35.78 |31.68—40.80 
SRST COMA eT oS AS Pe erretde CL icteR Hand REDoval cierievehclas tere avert Naveen coms 35.59 |382.50—37.50 
era ek eee ee PO a Sera heGN IAS a EAE DG ied ee ew one ttnaeeee 36.92 |36.25—37.50 
RS ELSUGED LC LL OVUCLIIER OPN a Oe, On SUS cSt ea, Src urate cus letie tet cotetly att ap val ox chohella oy ete areitens 31.62 |27.69—35.00 
Pte ce cen Wer eis errr, Ui xem case the ea hia thiche Sedge oka atae apne, Eel ee cote Oe 32.48 |28.60—36.05 
PsPuid sti cite ree he, ai eee EIS rs ao, bat ccoteae wie hin bara cow aben oie wide cratic 34.65 |32.41—38.40 
Truck Drivers 

A aie) yee ee foe Steere ic ghee Peta cteo alate aima ove Saale wie Ahem >. MONE was SAU4e" ey See ee 

CORTE) reo LRP ay Goa a Pes Serie Gk a nd ene AR VO man an PO, Veer wane Ie N79 84 31.77 |28.00—37.50 

MONET ee lemren rch teat ct eee taeees estan alee Siete © apa ersactar stevetete eared 32.80 |29.88—37.50 
(ONTUREH OC dary cores hes cers SRNR Te rE eta eR Bs Ry cucpe An Sen ean rs Si 36.39 |31.00—41.50 

LTO TOR ee te RS ee eet a Matar ee Sit aa LT tei ease orctaneuehave aa ieers 38.74 |31.95—41.50 
IG WTR ROO es, arse tte hes Mt erele Se SOR: IM ATA GIO ch BERD Iekd MOIST FAs EROe es OER Or 34.42 |32.25—35.50 
ASIA CLG Wik Tl acter acne Mecca a chapapsasmayet atone: aialct or Sree rar siebelnrarsieectebaicle’ ise sue ers 31.90 |26.40—37.80 
PUI OU Gs ee eae ins Ree pe nt alg, coe Ashe Fa ala eae la etna alt Ge RRA SHO Riba Oe 31.67 |27.46—36.51 
AS EUGIS HE OLIN DLAs eae ane ca eatene tenes tc are er tiateiarohetes Cn Oy ae cece ietaue oesels 40.20 |32.31—45.44 





(1) Average Weekly Earnings. 


EARNERS IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 








Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Columbia 
Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- 
lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers 
ments ments ments ments 
On a Six-Day week 
Lae ate eee Wee Rede N enn Par RA? ote vise, | apevniiota ta arid Naenmagaes ngs 2 83 
ASE Wad bY, eb need ve ees 17 908 4 158 19 Teele 
A a a ee ee le | ieee ell est cen A ohn si oeermaeh anaht 24 T26uiBS setae | ae eee 
48 9 795 a2 236 27. OO5 Gee rereaee are ypae 
Var ae ANE NGero4ie7 fl f \\ || easctanltys Ieee mle ete 1 09 Mia Wr nee a Pea ome ea YP ey 
Ae ee ae RS ee VR ee he tl gle Hey eo Od ee Udell, hs Wate 5 wi [anie cate ge NM aiale a foal anelns 
Bay ee I Ne a a ae iN 1 eee ree POON Nera re RPE Smee re asrcamhr sa) Pte te bs. 
POCA See fe esc rete 9 795 40 al 55 1,209 Di 1,196 


(1) Includes one establishment working 36 hours. 
(2) Includes one establishment in Prince Edward Island. / : 
(3) Another eight establishments employing 592 workers were working a five-day week with hours 
ranging from 423 to 48. 
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TABLE 4.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE DAIRY 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


8 ee 
_———— 


After Daily Hours 
Only After 





Wl yit~ 9. o 0 hey hag Ce ee Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates Nene ae Saturday WRT eB ie: 
by Region Ye | ee CR a foe. Se Cee |e ee ee ee ee 
Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- 
lishments ers lishments|] ers lishments|] ers lishments] ers lishments} ers 
Total Establish- 
ments and 
WOLKEISeeaeieers 140 6, 907 140 | 6,907 137 | 7,848 207 145750 als 14, 755 
Time ae One Half 
: 

Ganadarn wee see 46 | 2,866 45 | 2,854 137 7,848 160 | 9,093 95 4,439 
IN OVE IS COULENS cucte tl eeeece een mil eee er eiaisraol lievaiane eyorerete ail ceysusuete ets 1 28 1 L5G ce cate were 
Quebees ees os 3 Sty 3 117 14 2,045 12 1,596 5 694 
Ontariong-ae ene 17 1, 668 16 1, 656 39 | 3,256 56 | 4,491 23 1,878 
Manitoba........ 2 ie 2 TAG Wik cures AOL ORI Neo 1 if 6 698 
Saskatchewan.... 6 156 6 156 28 951 31 916 23 442 
MSSM ope. don 6 10 456 10 456 44 750 42 986 34 539 
British Columbia 8 392 8 392 11 818 iy 1,019 5 188 

Double Time 

OP MRONG fie Soe en I 2 oe es Ae alae eee eas aD erehoicl Pico DNE AOD OtO cme 17 674 66 Ar SiS 
INV Grae ULRIS Vid CIR UPN Pa ell Peotone teem geil Sens Seofelte ete lau cil/coetrentesusaetes li etsvoheretatanstene|ll (hone feepecctan| ieuuouketere moka enantio ous il 29 
ATU byron done a ac Ae Ae occas al aonesbccs lances dal lecacarorad look dongs 3 402 7 663 
Oar Oe ee | ee eeuay a tele Hace tego cslore l iyeveuecete cusnettal|ta8 avcrsmeyatal sue otstowareps some efemeys see ar 2 153 30 2,349 
IN BSW at ee eve 7, 4p ara al te poeta es, hed | ine eee [ha A et A A See aretha IeIo.G ako Del Io oar 1 7 2 77 
SP NCU Ser H LO LEA AEN OU etl Peteyee a ace el pe Ae i Boker eee | nae oe Be Aloe aoc dh niaal loan Soke i 34 ee eee | eee 
DAMN G rigs epee eer oe eee Pe) ee ee Ons Hone | ian Rico Mee cacaeo a pocmeac. 10 78 20 619 
[Btavatyay (Oyellvbenl ove’ lie on te adc latodsoud lacosd\sren tao tnanntoGoS ance dilc coootod| Ip Sobaboird Ol]on om cucr 6 78 

Double Time and 
One Half 

Canada 
(Sagat eHow Anyscs wiecse coe Mis ste ice c< cis ctateietern el tok oeelareil Suecetopye tiene =| eave reiete a nll eines Me scott) | Wrestler 12 657 

No Premium Pay() 

Canguaet seein ee 94) 4,041 O51 W4 \Odou) eevee ete ers 100 } . 4,988 104 5,344 


(4) aeelue two establishments paying time and one quarter and time and one fifth employing 123 and 99 workers 
respectively. 

(2) Includes several establishments paying flat rates ranging from 60 to 75 cents per hour and one establishment 
paying regular rates plus $1.00 per day. 
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TABLE 5.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One establishment in Nova Scotia employing 17 workers gave no vacation 





Initial Vacation 


Length of Service One Week 





One Week 


Maximum Vacation 


Required | |] 


Siz Months 


Albertans enc teria can 2 8 


Warlad aemeeces prea coisas 178} 10,342 
INOValscotia ®)peneee ene 3 201 
New Brunswick...........- 6 139 
Ouebecr ne tears cee 25 2, 843 
Ontarioveerac-eee ores | rae} 


PA berta tee econ tee eee 41 972 


ee ee i ee er ee ee ey 


Bw wee; e) e'a:-ei felsic: & © 6,6\ «10 6% n''e © s)0) sifie 06 6 © ve 0 fie ie ene 6 ¢ 9 © | a\.0 ee eles © [cise «e600 «(lie ale e6 se) vie 


#/:6).0) © (ee) 6) f:0).6:67 0) 6) ©) o) a )6) 0 0 @ 0.6.0 0), 6 010 60.010 0 | ses 6 © seo |e o 0) 000.010 |\6 60.06 s/s =) lisierel ose 6) 0 @ 


GUS CC Rr eee eee | Ce taeda oectees eee Meters [hetedavs lcecunl acccerey he: | ovacecers ctaae 


(Gam alae ae a ene eas llneiela esses =| Ieee RIES cll fet cache ROA ERR a reat lemme acres 


OC) TIO eye eee ene ee | ice era rete rre eeet[ aieecrtaccte [tac hosters cn atare, chs vareusll oteteutewrorsts 


FAT CLG eet sree Ee Mette eee [ietete aa Shee. oP otal ibcapaten diate liars alte he eves] ecko Cette | arse Sere awe 


(CENTRE NG Polat ds dit ee od cast tak OCR ERS IO ERacl FR oP cll [Sie CCReReSP RE Shc oheiiene 28 Rees circa Its cnrmea raed Pehchano beeces aun rt 


Twenty Five Years 


(Cpnvavnra ie (Gah a0) nai aie Soca atcial le Bo lOintaicral OGG ante ral lk GORE cel INCI Re El [nance Sea a leas Pecuoehene| loeiseacmrerire Rares. 


es Ce ee ee ee er er ee eee 


Total Establishments and 
Workers cc asee tem anie te 188 | 10,689 


Two Weeks 
Bat | on 
ments ere 

1 5 
il 5 
87 | 4,044 
6 293 
1 19 
aaa sat ; haa 
6 566 
38 32 
12 229 
4 166 
88 | 4,049 


ments he 
1 34 
1 34 
38 1,971 
2 186 
3 108 
15 1,127 
16 305 
1 202 
Sane . hits ae 
39 2,005 


Two Weeks 
Estab- | Work 
ments Ls 

1 5 

1 5 
89 | 4,167 
6 293 
1 19 
25 1,965 
6 566 
35 968 
13 234 
3 122 
87 | 5,158 
1 15 

1 9 
6 1,025 
30 | 2,384 
38 916 
11 809 
12 869 
1 14 
2 358 
7 336 
2 161 
1 22 

1 Ds 
190 | 10,221 


Three Weeks 
Estab- Work- 
lish- pee 
ments 
3 138 
cheer rae a a 
1 47 
1 i 
1 62 
Reine ieee 
4 122 
1 8 
1 20 
1 28 
J 66 
21 1,392 
1 245 
6 768 
4 36 
4 198 
2 28 
4 ily 
18 798 
47 2,512 





(1) Includes one establishment in Prince Edward Island. ; 
(2) Includes one establishment with a service requirement of six years. 
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TABLE 6.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE DAIRY 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 
Nors.—20 establishments employing 2,019 workers observed no statutory holidays. 
Number of Holidays Observed by Establishments Total Total 
ae | | Bota Workers 


Days lish- 
poy Tae SB Or wR et o.1 40a] tea anents Affected 


Establishments Paying for— 





1 Holiday Gil Meee epee crao tant See ne ete ets Ae ee Se eparal etate ss Ni eeceoce 7 284 

2 Holidays Pe VA O er at eee 3 1 it lari Lea 56 4,112 

3 COND bn we a marie COT) ie i al beet Dilectatal cavers tee 1 BUS oe, fll tokens tenets 7 203 

4 Lee te I el BUT ea | Phe Se liege oat ierenecchl heneys iN al otc Bcrore ih Petes ateolomeaes 2 99 

5 CCM OU Fea Atte Mg 2 eV A letecored iaveneten| Otte arent: 7A leper llecisen Soler dl Webasto o.0| Oe 7 560 

6 ie me ER | ate bape | Ue cilia ect [Ghsts trl aretagell ietete D0 eels toe Sones semi eee 20 529 

it CE ee US Upon veueno. ke kone forsee a foca ot eron DO baer erent deve mteaece 29 1, 742 

8 Ripe VAD Ee Lh ye eee en Oecd lok [oweorcl foo ba (tear 92 1 93 2, 747 

9 eee OTe em OE on Si Epa o am Yee ol Fee | ADI Uy ll caedl (ee [parc eae Oa a see 9 713 

10 PR Lh Wm) US ug ce It TIT DS Pile Si arc] teat Sl Peeezo ccd Pec ce ke Oxted Wed Co) |uions 7 if 430 

13 CCS, WR pe ppm irony MT Sa | nips Oe ieee eek) iatsttatall a cols valle Forno fesregencal| [etrdaiial | srcoescaea lr degss s 1 1 55 
Total Establishments Paying for one or 

PTLOLOUELOMG AVS inc Micra terse itccttreleree: rs Waa Co's Np nat Ne om) lees 2 I, il 238 11,474 
Total Establishments Not Paying for 

TBIGI NGI San Aeiconinde tc aoe von Goa tkd oer Ole Bil eseecill ceva aU Was] Woy asl ms leerd| heaton erciote 19 1, 262 

Total Establishments Observing Holidays. . 8] 52 5 2 8] 29) 34} 100 9 9 1 257 27 30 

ee ee Se ee ee oe eS ee ee 


(*) Includes one establishment observing and paying for 83 statutory holidays. 


TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


SNe aa nnn minal 





Maritime : Mani- | Saskat- ; British 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia 
Number of 
Establishments.... 81 5 14 27 it 7 4 10 
Employees: 
Wage Earners— 
Male enectee vat 13,448 317 PEE 4,738 ene 957 2,054 922 
Hema cocaewaes 3, 148 108 451 1,109 507 192 574 202 
LOUgLeAi Rho. 16, 591 425 2,688 5, 847 200 1,149 2,628 1,124 
Office Employees S.i2b 82 709 1,119 Toe 268 533 262 
POGAlecss hale: 20,316 507 3,097 6,966 3,482 1,417 3,161 1,386 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE MEAT PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 
SSS }).0C€0— Oe 
Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rates} Rates per 






per Hour Hour 
cee ee) | EN Oe ee ee ee 
$ $ 
Boners 
Elana Men ew odie ee tiesik Hace os ciel ate eae tiats slam aah seid GUN aya tu alaner cin nN ae ku 1 a Ea ee ee, eet h 
Qusbecan os wake eee ion ue a2 Gea apne sam Uh oan hc the pengie nae ter ay 1.03 90—1.15 
IN GriGgedl lc Saw cae oee ee ee cee Sa cee he owe wiee e blelas Rpts she 15:02 .90—1.15 
Pn EATIO? cS olvac oe Hokie tla Ft me Le Binds WER « pbrereans Bienes We male ahr aCe mtg ee 1412 .80—1.48 
CLOT RTO SMa sc ect cice ee WR OReEE oie leselttye fee Werp ose sini leuoy ase: Shean caren ogee ae lao 1.03—1.79 
AEATITO DAW eo ee CEMA oh Bie aitl caupes ene ota a ata pend es epee tee Wau? Relea a ae Re 1.18 1.14—1.29 
ia IAG HOIVEUI yes kes ete doc wie alee © > Bow eicaynle: wlan als gos ma TEN EAM SS Ae A vagieie ee gh tS 1.09—1.19 
PR Taye ee oY ERG oe Raa eet y te Merrie ale OM (or Garmin feiel a eis Fira ae we st OT .98—1.15 
MV yiti slay GLUT lyre tine woe ate eats wei ree me od enattane hate ew cee diel ane eoee s:aPplaraie ora it abit .98—1.17 
Butchers and Slaughterers 

Cre Yea ee ee eh oye ed ale UE Clie Po a eve estes Cayialen ios asbir sole myeta tienen T2090, Sic ce ree 
UE DSC esi Wi | oe conte ela Sites whe ye wlohe maaan cleaver elec » onus tye rita ey 1.06 .938—1.21 
IE tie Lari Me che Riv vel ode a ike ahd Pe apeee els oe: Se! ae (nye we in si nom sifetetere euatorns 1.06 .94—1.21 
VEY Pied anges cc ebio se Needs les DRAIA ML a aie tele vtfacosNr anys tise spr 1.02 .84—1.18 
MP GPONTO. © eel om CANE ates c RAR dee see a eteeNe de aie steve ducts see's exahehn aioli eres ale 1.02—1.34 
WE saris COTE Lear pec is Bec re eA eco es Snes eaves Weegee enn erere befererelenqra’ > lage “Le ime 1S 1.02—1.32 
Create hewalt: sc chen ot kc wwe eso eetouleinsinne s ogee me peuraale eetoureeea ss Leb 1.038—1.33 
Tea eee Raed tees Ohiw a el ata cS ete ohn categel cies orcaernras ana Orwialee ge ayg Aral h iaia eee 1.09 .99—1.24 
British Coli Dipalese ck «cent o's ae seen ase io wan ate ohinis vip te miigiog ) He sun ae 1.18 1.06—1.36 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE MEAT PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 








Average Range of 





Occupation and Locality Wage Rates| Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
é $ $ 
Pickle Makers 
DATA Deere Te eT ST OT eT as tee Ra tee Se es 1E007  eeaek ween 
MES OMDOC wears ie eat er ne Ce NON x ROR Ave Fs, SAM io esed Fe EK Acsin Ge sles Sigd whe ote 1.06 1.01—1.14 
WG ar rgsie ten ig | Meg Wee Reena SAAB ES A pee = ee ae Seed Aer ae ne Ree ae 1.07 1.02—1.14 
Oo CEOS Mee ener are Neb aati! wa tel srs e oe eg SL eo Meg ary OOM ol .92 .70—1.08 
SOLOW CO, tot are tae ete A A ETERS Sua ating: gia Ue (ed ite Cel a 1.09 .95—1.13 
PANE CO Ly ae ce RR IME Ae Rien eae ce ligt alitat white te eee £95 82—1.13 
SOPSELEES TOU OW Ripe TUR: SA eae ets OA Bs CMRI, Be 7 na ean RN ih atl! 1.07—1.21 
SAU Tg ee Saeed ei a td A Le AR EN ae Mn On See ge ee ee A 1.04 1.02—1.09 
PERO LE Les FIGS Ch CATE LIT ts biraicl  tet eden teercn int ad Seo oe oF HO te clan atnekcae eb Kae 11M 1.06—1.29 
Sausage Makers, Male 
LE PAIIONE Sag wal Enh ea ok AO NP ne dy a NEOs earns Ae a ON uh ia SL. Re Ae Oe SOOTY INpte ay. eee hen 
USOC a rene Ma ean erecta ACLS « Mais Bion oe va ERandl Pela Oia e gun ac ede oa eee .93 .80—1 .04 
Ly Res chy oe Wes 5 a i Red Ta gh i Serie hte i ec mene ee ee Pole Rea 3s .84—1 . 04 
CON EAT TON Cart eta fvsiee fi ous Ma edthy oceMiah ES lace Pole dat oe ott ak ee eee 94 .14—1 :08 
EN OROM UO Ney mire HA May es Re Ce eae irc eaten EU Mh pe L Corl ms th Mee RS .98 .73—1,14 
EARP CO I ey ne ee eerie ec) oe Me Cn Wet reas ia AS eee Ure gece 1.01 .82—1.15 
RSLS EE LU ULE Wy Cullectete ata Mee eee yc Sat SUE ot Pato bis cots uk ha dotuytn Geisre ie diane Can sele 1.06 .99—1.16 
JNU Ofer eH Es Gt eke ae WGP he URL AEF 5 ANS ALG ag ee ey OO ke GE 1.03 1.00—1.11 
MeV OS ATCT then ea AI AAR ee 8 ue lee out tag Lae Me oe ee it.) 1.04—1.17 
Sausage Makers, Female 
COPEL, AL ge. ee iealan AE Os SO CSE A Ok RO a a Ene ane ob CES I Oe) i Re ee et, 
Re OMe as Pb EN cis eiiare aus Mes URE rg AA Gui ae FO eda ka Oe ee ed 13 .60—.83 
PEGI EE A Rice ne Shee et eRe ON an tine, Abate pea h Wee ke Gl aE PRE Ry SRA io 60—.83 
STR GS eNta tet Pees dae cies rete EN oe Bee et ee ee .76 55—.87 
ARONGIEG mee tee Mere pt TA We Pen een (Ta Vee ed Ae AR be See 8! Ole 80 73—.87 
INE AATLE COs SL) VOTES, oe ec ste HOR at a, Mae oie ee, iw OTN eG Gee RS, & ee 83 66—.91 
ASINAECITO Niner ae irre oise. ae ema ke Baia eM eral ee eee SOLER goede kee 90 88—.93 
ANU STE he hive Pa He sad ne reek BRENT dana ol ARONA el wt ied RO a ly OS Ea 85 81—.91 
| Whey well Solel Seal Ost: pubes «Dole oats Ad 3 ie tgs 1 OT Aa Pa es a 85 81—.90 
Smokers 
Re IRCLT Leer nt We Redes eerie Pye ane Sateen) 8 why Wh Pe te ok aM oti el Seg ha wd a tune PEORIA oohate ee tees 
ULE LO tee esas raha ae rg Bean EGP sy ace Mobs Gace ete 4 oe oe Tehecsckel oie anda s 95 . 70—1.04 
INEGTE Terk ie ett eat or ie os TA, ON dos te cette tpn ek Gee nivel has | 94 . 70—1 .04 
COE co a, A Salad EO leet Gre RR Anno Sa 2 e SSAU et en a ae aR CB 1.00 .83—1 .09 
PGE TOR Rees aes beers orn Bete a aw saMinetd ¢ Ee Bed oe Toa aerate Ov 1.07—1.09 
JOSH SOUS Nis Bie: 125) deni, Se ape Rtn Mg td eel (ne, Cea ee ae Oe pe i Aen 0 1.05 .98—1 .13 
pe see IG Wy Alita es eee ey ene has She Nee TE cot ete bates wk eee 1.09 1.04—1.17 
SUNUVGYSI ES Ae Ty ote: Dek < 2 Ie MS AAR A ee en PP ee Ree OLR er Hr 1.05 .97—1.10 
iehaha PUG Gr olithaal.ctiz epee meyer ee Ghat ORMRNN Ne GOS Teeryi Asie Sammie Sethe serge meet Vein is 1.10 1.07—1.15 
Trimmers 
UTE Ee EAL LS 8 EPS Ab oer ee A Ale) REA Ce RNa DY ge ay ee POUT fare On feee ue ee 
OLE OG eee ane eth aap 0 es adr ean aetna ett sc aE ae « dela % Cink eshte ee x kine .96 .82—1.10 
VL OTE Gril Wari ey Pe Oar, Oa ces WA oe An bh nda seashore e he ndeetiehr ea CME .95 82—1.10 
oT te eae RES Rey Un Mca PL et ee i a li ey hag ne ey oh EE ace clante: th .95 .82—1.07 
SWOT TTS RT aR? eee ie REA gee ae AE LT Vl ae MOL Cl 2c eRe 1.03 .96—1.18 
“UVTI 25) 02 fe geet ee RRR eRe eae Men erate a Os he er A i 1.06 .99—1.15 
rae ee Wr ills Steak ie cae aise ti Seek ck MG Rk ed a ee iL aa 1.02 1.00—1.10 
vat Set oc ue Fi, Oe eee On ie Nae NE ARE shot, AM GRAN Ate koh al ca ns 1.01 .93—1.10 
PSPUbIS AC OMN a tea on cena ak ee ce ate ee ey ag Pee 2 Cave aah on 1.08 .98—1.18 
Truck Drivers 
COSI SEAS. So ot ie Dion SAE RUD tee rk. Seeger ng arene ira tag ah Os ne Oa Ook en TY OGte a lore sreaietes tet 
CEG IICE aaah reel ri a a tee re Ley Re ed pe UR Rote VILE yee! SAN ae oe 1.04 1.03—1.08 
DAD RULGH Yee TKN Sie oe Ora Oe Nin var nie eA ae eae Pine atone 1.04 1.03—1.08 
COM EUO tte meats Doon Nat ack siete RR © eee a Ne cee SO Re iwi nthee ene 1.03 .82—1.17 
LOU LOM cat PEER ee anna an ATH et ara hie alin: Bink wilt am ate Uke (he .93—1.17 
ESV te ots eats oe | ta Nt Wa Lay a Sie i eI Seen gt Dh ge Oe ay oe ere en 1.09 .94—1.17 
Pee AS EMOVe ae neice on eee eae ac oe eh erat als cael pete t aici d wr 1.04 .73—1.10 
ESAS TS hw ieee AA aio oe Lata ee Ue Rett en 8 i op ag atari EO 1.10 1.08—1.18 
ath Gis Pee GLEN TA LOA Stor, 2 ea eae oe ete oaiet ah ss eh, tig eaters Bogs okt Veal ee eels ud abs 1.08 1.04—1.10 
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TABLE 10.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 





After Daily Hours 
—_-- Only After 











Monday to Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Saturday 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- |Workers | _lish- Workers| lish- | Workers} lish- | Workers 
ments ments ments ments 
Total Establishments and Workers..... ffl 15, 730 10 861 81 16,591 81 16,591 
Time and One-Half 
Ganadane eee ne seer wre eles ee sale oer 61 15, 465 10 861 15 1,322 13 582 
Maritime uerovinCessaeenece ose oe eee 4 LOSS et eyetee ion |eae rere are 2 QD Mire ae ahoas eae ets 
QUCDEC eH scetac oe ot esas etctbeta mys 13 ZOD Uyilrasra tore arene hector 2 26 2 26 
Ontariowe fae meee rasa ein 18 5, 466 2 178 8 1,030 6 281 
IMME ODSS qe ceare ene mioisn ho emby estos 6 2,430 4 DSGull eters paces | tere eee 1 25 
Saskatchewallescse scsio acne eeianice soe 6 1,140 1 9 2 24 1 9 
INDO AaS aston ontn oC Aunt Cn oR Boe 6 2,324 1 S (4k. a aeencneeer | Se ean eee il 19 
British Columbiaemerc seni see etee ee 8 1,040 2 84 1 217 2 222 
Double Time 
(Sana ate an a a ree MO aoe ae cetera Gnaamueien cimartaern ots | seats neers 47 14, 662 ()51 14,616 
Maritime serovinCes wn care neice: a listereestelere all aretenet te: steel cgsin custorsrere Miers tensaeneusyers 2 383 4 408 
OTA eta Gk sa nc-cays cot POON GO e cori Geta onl ets bial ce Decca Be nemcer es ereermnnn 9 2,591 9 2,591 
CO) TIEATIO Sener eRe NCR ee eT Sealer seta epepe ec geAe Sil owerasepiy cular [Isr seetteyaraaaie 10 4,436 16 5,274 
INE hone) ey a: ohio b SERIE & dio ied orto coal le Sco adam |S Goin. ceed rome ecriel foterearcern © 10 2,716 8 2,536 
SaslkcatbCHe wale cee metas ohetorcie al omic racere | epcrteseat costae | eeetewctereverorti|i atersue, betes 4 1,109 2 380 
FNM esi eta te paliran ee Rigas d SIG Oi edo iberin Getprice preomel imeneenincate ian eeen ane 6 2,609 6 2,609 
ES EUCLS Ls © OLUTIN EL Aer eee eee eee eee exter looted seca nus el Gas ereronel| creuerenereserers 6 818 6 818 
Double Time and One-Half 
(Chimekh), (Gaalenieaci ein Oily )onoc4¢oncollaosncanddllascoqocoollodoeasags|\bnondoq00luoconce7adllooompnons 4 760 
No Premium Pay(?) 
Gana dase epee tesla vom asker seria ce 10 OAC leica naa ote encom tacit 19 607 13 633 
(1) Includes one establishment reporting time and one-half for work done on any unpaid holidays. 
(2) Includes establishments paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 11.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE MEAT PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nors.—Three establishments, employing 33 workers, gave no information on vacations 








es 


Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 








One Week 


Two Weeks Three Weeks 








Length of Service Required 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Siz Months 


IM haw Ho) Oye Renae ales catis oOo otek 
Saskatchewall..co- seem eeiees 


Nee 


Canadareeten err aes (1)68 
4 


Manito ane ck clo cite ke iencaie 10 
Saskatchewan ..J..5....+ << 1 
Alberta en se scene ahitnece df 


PNT Ry ick 0 tn or re | aa eGR tn ISO bebo Pe ee dL et Pere Al Teh ecricr otal ern ci eco a outa Oc 
Brivish. COLUM Diab acces coc clack pelos | uote eo edie Peeteeta Nie cxoerelllse naeven ce Iroerets haets 


Five Years 


IM ATNUtO nausea ro eee |e eS ee rere ort | ech ee are eres ect eyoratsss 
PUTS cee eee ee Cerin Sk aren ops ae INS tee Re ers apia.a Ne ae euccrn liso ecco enero < 


Ten and Fifteen Years (2) 


(GUE ye oh eee nec Stn SPIE ine Aeiie rs Somopiinc lame acedalacorans alo tdcacile conalant 
(BVI oye (Ok arise Senor or NorerTerLe| [Hlopie-o abel temciaarer 
AN Lenahtae) of: Race me tec Bie cette alleen Bree Otome nieeickc 
ANT eves cl kaye rome tye NES a re Ieee aicicl |e rere Ore 
Bishan (Oxollriaal ona e. 40006 clbmormee cle nh one oc 





Twenty Years (3) 


Gama da Mx cats Mohr alte a tiesto amteil se tees reneae 














DNR oO 


rir 
Noone ae 








408 

ili 4 1,180 
14 4,145 

4 1,826 

6 1, 140 

3 1,170 

3 641 





(2) One establishment reported a vacation of ten days. 
(2) Includes one establishment with a service requirement of 16 Years. 





4, 240 (®)45 | 12,036 


(3) Includes two establishments with a service requirement of 25 years, giving two and three weeks respectively. 
(4) Includes twenty-eight establishments whose female employees received three weeks after fifteen years’ serivce. 
(8) Forty-two of these establishments (11,290 workers) reported an intermediate provision of two weeks after one 


to five years of service. 
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TABLE 12.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 



































Number of Holidays, Observed by 
Establishments Total 
Days We . 
2 1 ee Workers 
to G1 7 8 Po) ROP to tS. pee 
Establishments Paying for: 
2 Holidays 1A ae A Fe Me Se 1 17 
4 a CL hesecarecyrsi| eacreatte cs Parteners te |e eee Aetenes 1 91 
5 1 UN rate, See aeraee cantly. creer lescaches © 2 31 
6 f a ere Fret all ees |e ee a 3 271 
7 2) Oe © se ee ee eee Pe eee DIU, ae ealt hea aac Oe | gh 5 ete | aaeias Ae D 455 
8 ss al © MD ihc Se SAA | en ree (Mes ace her aed ree 48 3 Ay See ¥e 55 14, 661 
9 cE ee UY seal act | ey Sof oeee scons ho ttre eee ee Sere 2 786 
10 er [Gh Mi Me ete Te eC Abe. bill we, 3O Bile acy odie 3 45 
11 CO La aie ig THs Cre ct) | ie oa Re Dea OR RY Raa 2 2 24 
12 ee ee ee me ML hy ee Feo ae yale ere wh eueliet ge 1 1 15 
15 SS ae ag) eh eee ee | eee | ee 1 1 11 
Total Establishments Paying for Two or More Holidays 4 6 50 5 7 4 76 16, 407 
Tota] Establishments not Paying tor Holidays.........]......]...... 2 PI a desea haath ae 5 1 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays............. 4 6 52 8 7 4 81 16, 591 


TABLE 13.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FISH CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 





Nova New British 
Canada Scotia(!) | Brunswick | Columbia 
mum pero! Lstablishments: 142. hiss dsa decease la 83 lf 14 52 
Employees 

Wage Earners 

Bade eR crevice WE ehh A, IER Mae ty Rec e g does 791 570 2,261 

empaleneree tities wenn ce rca anaes et 1,905 161 633 1,111 

PO Gal een tec ese nak oan Was ss tho es APA 952 1,203 a,0f2 

EMCO ATR ce ened it < chee Bats + 8 vcinals ad sie news 634 138 55 44} 

Oa) Mam ployeesic. es chee tas clee kek pate 6,161 1,090 1,258 3,813 


(4) Includes one establishment located in Prince Edward Island. 


TABLE 14.-AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE WEST COAST FISH CANNING, 1948 








Average : 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Pre Hees 
per Month Petes 





$ $ 
British Columbia 
DTV Sie, ii 5 OS Taare ENE nt i a ee 193.03 175 .00—225.00 
Pree SLOT ELON OLY Wii se steele hosed le hac atic echt sto gis ora errline 233.36 210.00—244 .00 
1 CHTEE ENE) C1 ARSY CoH ELLIE Ba Pa BY GRE Aree el, eRe at eee La ge Een Mee oc Taek ee 193.19 185.90—200.00: 
Pre ACHING A POTAtOri.cn 1. 10k o no ys a4 ciate Meee 9-0 shabum ee oom POR UN. Meee er tobi kine mer 
Meester a NET es MrT eine Nek ee ei ee 1 hs Pant Se ravhate eo a Set DO ie OA mae epee See ee ee 
LUTE SAN oh er UE ORE 8 oor As Sth Se SRO eee Soe eS Pee inn ee O44 SOLE Roe ae eee 
Beer RiU eR Titan See estat Met! 2A ee Aut dia Robe a va, Seas blk 195.04 172.00—200. 00: 
“ILE SDYPELS SH SICSI OR Oe co oO Ohh og RELL tt es aT Wl 150.59 135.00—177.00: 
per Hour per Hour 
SSE NEEPECRS, IA it a et ee .88 .88— .95 
© PELLET sg TT ae ie aE PTE RE ek ae ee a ete Le .98 .89—1.00 
iia viacnine Operators, Pemalo.c.c..esese.. sees ceasddwvs oean san .80 .78— .80 
Beemer Rete Sherine o> .0r i) fo 50k tk Poe Sisisdde ohesaw ee ee ees Sip ilo Sak chant ae ate 
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TABLE 15._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FISH 
CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


ee —— 


Canada Nova Scotia() New Brunswick British Columbia 








Standard Weekly Hours ; 5 akg ane : a= 
Establish- Ron icarn Establish- Worlcara Establish- Rae hears Establish- Worker 


ments ments ments ments 





40 () 1 pl pe eee «Pe Peers a nial flofescic.dereecbin pila c-oxnoae-ciee 47 

44 51 Re esse) orice fa oad Poca zoe onllotioot ome A 51 3,325 

48 iC 549 7 A Qi |e hy eee til eee | ere ee eteloeeee | Clee rnrerne 

54 14 488 8 311 6 AG a re A ai wal bats og OSG '0 « 
Over 54 and Under 60 4 CWI Rate ee ta ei dae eee nae 4 (0) bl een renee (aS otc c 
0 6 206 2 92 4 TL. Piecucae cWelee enecsteate 
DOtabesueussetrete cosets 83 Dood 17 952 14 1, 203 52 Sree 


(1) Includes one establishment located in Prince Edward Island. 
(2) The only establishment reported operating on a five-day week. 


TABLE 16.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FISH 
CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY, 1948 











After Daily Hours 





Only After ; 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sundays Holidays 


Saturday 





Overtime Rates By Region 











Establish- WOrere Establish- Workers Establish- Workers 





ments ments ments ments 
tent ls See BS Eee 
Total Establishments and 
Workersaeee oer 67 4,532 16 995 83 5,527 83 5,527 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (British Columbia 
Ginhielesscocgoosocooceacwee 1 iNOW hake een each tenelinsema ss cua lbomacome oe 1 190 
Time and One-Halj 
Canadae ie otseocceerree 37 2,674 16 995 35 2.331 46 3,013 
INO Va SCOLIA eee tino creer: 6 646 1 51 4 291 3 215 
New Brunswick. secs. ccc. 2 (TAURI ee alee ot [eer oredr scenen ere 1 1 Poe REA Noretete Gio G60 
British Columbia..........-- 29 1,942 15 944 30 2,022 43 2,798 
Double Time 
GEST o EN en Rn aa tie ere re rea) ee sol Oc AG 3 423 ()7 480 
Nivel SCOUE: care oni eno) te oe oie ye ee naa renmeralsen tamer a 2 355 3 374 
New Birunswitk ssa acceso 24 |e ons eevee) pete dem rele “igo ore ell ate hea 1 G8. |e coreshrcncrsters| cosine etl 
Piritisly Coolurain ee sccie ee owe a enter ea tle Sincorel | eceree e eaceecea aega ae 4 106 
No Premium Pay (2) 
Ganadare ote peer cie ec 29 WAKES ocacwobdslionsonocux 45 Deli 29 1, 844 


(1) One establishment paid time and one-half for statutory holidays not paid for. 
(2) Covers establishments paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 17.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FISH CANNING 
AND PACKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Of the 83 establishments reporting for this survey 23 with 1,912 workers did not report any information on 
vacations with pay. 


Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 


Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 


Establish- Workers Establish- Worlara Establish- Workers Establish- Workers 








ments ments ments ments 
No NSopecified Service 
Canada (News Brunswick Only) ...,eaeule seen ee ee 1 Si Reap ioe sos crc nae il 3 
Siz Months 
Canada (British Columbia 
Only) ayn entries 21 TOTO lac tilcene occ cnc | eM a Cok oF ER ERE dL et Coe sk ri Soe es eo REESE 
Nine Months 
Gangag wore ree ee 10 Sa Sk ere ese as oe caren hs 1 1B fel ie yest areca ml leone micas 
INOVa SCOLIAee eee eee aoe 1 TEEN nid cattle lon OR olen 1 Lai Rite Oetker e 
British Columbia............ 9g OL Lg | eee eee Al ere a, Wee | dats oe |, a ee eal es ee ee 
One Year 
Gane Swen eee eine are 6 487 22 1,551 4 125 52 2,988 
INOVEILS COLLAR eee era: 4 401 2 110 2, 39 2 110 
IWewa BrunswiG lari restr acre certs cll hreerart or ae 3 Sal graeeca one (ect eee & 5 113 
ibipkoteln, Clovhiienlorey,caognanape 2 86 17 1,328 2 86 47 2,765 
Three Years 
(Canaahs, GNiGwaistecfEHOnihia) o calls anuonmocr meee nace dl lsarncae cel oe-c aerign cal esacees ocollbeacare cen 2 362 
HNO tales eet siecle a 37 2,061 23 1,554 5 262 55 aa 


TABLE 18.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE FISH 
CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Ten establishments with 443 wage earners reported observing no statutory holidays. 








Number of Holidays Observed, by 





: Total Total 
Establishments ee Wass 
lish- Earners 
Days ments | Affected 


Sree) en ea eeon mon LOand tt 





Establishments Paying for: 











2 Holidays ill ee owatl i sewn ts veal AMES Beyal hs Glade drach 1 2 

3 rs LET EP ee eee (en | eee pe Spee 2 103 

4 a i PATE sae EAs es i Renee ES eae 3 365 

5 ES “GT ae > =e Or areal (ere alleen ih | eat eee ca leat ieee eer aecreetene ke 1 5 

6 So te etre ec eee WP athe tors 5 tere Bc leno pan OF 1 62 

rl hte a peta eer Oo gr eee (ere beeeeec tet on 1 Diy tell latina cll laen eeclete 1 33 

8 Se ey eel sete | eters, | ene INES wlll aay Gaeoe 1 38 

9 Ng VU i ee ae es ees ps ees eee iD eartee See 15 1, 805 

10 ee Ue Reals h crc ex eet Casey oho Pencarian il 1 30 

11 ce a ee lla an 16 Vara | eter Sc et (re Ay alls parade [ies pe (I eae | os ae 1 1 47 

Total Establishments Paying for two or more Holidays| 2] 3 1 1 1 1; 16 2 27 2,490 
Total Establishments not Paying for Holidays........ 2 1 5 1 2 4) 30 1 46 2,594 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays............. 4) 4 Glee ne 5| 46 3 ip 5, 084 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment remained high during September but employers 
were already beginning to adjust production and employment to 
the changing market conditions caused by currency devaluations. 
It was still too early, however, to assess accurately the effects of 


devaluation on the various regional economies. 


By early June, 


construction was providing jobs for over 850,000 workers, a figure 
well above 1948. Payments of unemployment insurance benefits 
during the first eight months of 1949 totalled just under $50 
million, 62 per cent higher than those for the comparative period 


of 1948. 


Employment levels as a whole remained 
stable during September. Outdoor work 
was extensive because of continuing fine 
weather, although a few seasonal opera- 
tions had slackened. Farm work had 
passed its summer peak and casual help 
was re-entering the employment market. 
Logging offered alternative employment at 
this time although operations this year were 
on a much-reduced scale compared with 
other post-war years. The tourist trade 
had fallen off following Labour Day week- 
end and much-needed service help was 
again available for employment in city 
hotels and restaurants. Construction activity 
continued strong. With many new projects 
beginning each month, jobs were still being 
provided for well over 350,000 workers. 


Several events of particular importance 
to the Canadian economy took place during 
the month. Among these were the agree- 
ments reached in the British-American- 
Canadian financial talks in Washington 
which, along with other decisions, arranged 
for payment of Canadian wheat in ECA 
funds by Great Britain. Following this, 
announcement was made of the devaluation 
of the British pound sterling in relation 
to the United States dollar from $4.04 to 
$2.80 and later of a similar drop in the value 
of the Canadian dollar from $1 to .90. The 
Canadian government later took action to 
relax some of the import controls on 
United States goods entering Canada which 
were imposed in 1947 as part of the 
American Dollar Saving program. The 
effects of these developments, while far 
from completely apparent at the present 
time, appeared to reinforce the already 
noticeable trend toward an increasing pro- 
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portion of exports to the United States with 
a consequent declining dependence on the 
United Kingdom markets. At the same 
time, increased competition from British 
manufacturers was anticipated’ in the 
domestic market, especially in textiles. 

Labour income during the first seven 
months of 1949 exceeded the previous year’s 
total for the comparative period by 10 per 
cent. Both the added number of workers 
employed and wage increases granted during 
the year were important factors in the rise. 
At the same time, the number of hours 
worked were tending to drop slightly. This 
trend was somewhat accentuated by a 20 
per cent rise in time loss due to strike 
action over the year. By industry, con- 
struction showed the most decided advance 
in labour income, indicating a jump of 13 
per cent. All other industries reported 
gains except the primary industry group 
where sharp cuts in logging operations and 
the prolonged strike at the asbestos mills 
had greatly reduced payrolls in the current 
year. 


Industrial Analysis 


Demand for labour in agriculture dropped 
sharply toward the end of September as 
harvest work was generally completed quite 
early this year. Workers were being hired 
for the beet, apple and potato crops, with 
labour shortages reported only in the 
Maritimes where the latter two crops were 
especially important. In general, there was 
a better balance between labour demand 
and supply for this year’s harvest than at 
any time since 1940. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Average: 1939100 Seasonally Adjusted 


Index Index index 











SSssoere¢ 1947 1948 1949 SSsSES=E28 1947 1948 1949 
S Seo Roo) Cae fee ot Gal pe Index 


nian SS ee Ss Ge Gay (Ea ee Index 


280 280 


1 260 


Monthly Indexes 








1947 1948 1949 








1949 
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The shift out of agriculture into logging, 
construction and manufacturing was begin- 
ning in most areas. A reverse movement 
was reported from several cities, however, 
where manufacturing lay-offs had occurred 
and workers with agricultural experience 
were looking for farm work. An inter- 
esting sidelight on this type of industrial 
shift is shown in a comparison of agricul- 
tural employment trends in Canada with 
those in the United States. In the United 
States, where unemployment is relatively 
higher than in Canada, the agricultural 
labour force has been increasing in size 
while in Canada farm employment con- 
tinues to decline. 

Several large movements of seasonal 
workers to harvest special crops were in 
progress during September. About 1,000 
men participated in the annual harvest 
excursion to the West which got under way 
in the middle of August. Drought condi- 
tions and increased use of combines cut 
down on the number required this year. 
Three other large movements, each involv- 
ing about 1,000 men, were carried out in 
eastern Canada. These were the movement 
of apple pickers to the Annapolis Valley 
in Nova Scotia; the shifting of potato 
workers to Prince Edward Island from 
Nova Scotia; and the transfer of Canadian 
labour, recruited in Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick, to the State of Maine for the potato 
harvest. 

In the metal mining industry, employ- 
ment has remained stable at about 43,000 
during the latter part of 1949. The industry 
was in a sound position, although declines 
in base metal prices have decreased profit 
margins. Devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar will likely benefit the gold mining 
industry. 

Many metal mines employed Displaced 
Persons who had proved to be highly satis- 
factory, but operators were disappointed in 
the large number leaving at the end of the 
contract term. In some cases, the supply of 
unskilled labour was more than adequate 


because reduced activity in the logging * 


industry released men for underground 
work. The large lay-off in the nickel 
industry also resulted in more workers being 
available for the rest of the industry. 
Although demand for coal has been strong 
in the post-war period, expansion of 
employment in Canadian coal mines has 
been hindered by strikes and shortages of 
certificated miners. No further expansion 
in the industry’s work-force was foreseen in 
the immediate future, due in part to the 
shift from coal to oil for fuel purposes. 
Employment in the non-metallic mining 
industry had returned to normal by August 
after the long drawn-out asbestos strike. 
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Drilling activity and exploration in the 
western oil fields continued to act as a 
stimulus to employment in this group, 
although the crude oil supply was now 
greater than the Prairie market could 
absorb. 

Employment opportunities in the manu- 
facturing industries have been fewer in 
number this year as demand levelled off 
and employment resulting from new indus- 
trial construction decreased. Employers 
now have built their staffs up to required 
levels and few workers are needed, other 
than replacements. Reduced labour turn- 
over also cut the number of vacancies. As 
a result, manufacturing employment has not 
expanded over last year’s levels. 

During September, employment was 
sustained by seasonal activity in the food 
processing industries, and to a lesser extent, 
in the clothing industry. In addition to the 
fruit and vegetable pack, biscuit and con- 
fectionery plants were making preparations 
for Christmas work. Fish canneries were 
also active on both east and west coasts, 
although poor catches in the Maritimes 
and changed canning methods in British 
Columbia reduced labour requirements. 

Increases in employment over the year 
were most marked in the electric power, 
beverages, and automobile industries. 
Expansion plans were being rapidly carried 
out by electric power producers and capital 
expenditures on power installations this 
year were estimated at $250 million, adding 
about 400,000 horse-power to the country’s 
capacity. Demand for new cars continued 
strong and production still lagged behind 
orders. Shipments to the end of August 
totalled 186,000, some 25,000 over the same 
period in 1948. Employment in soft drink 
plants this year was strongly influenced by 
the removal of the sales tax and the warm 
weather, but downward readjustments were 
expected to occur in the fall. 

On the other hand, extensive decreases in 
employment had been registered in several 
industries. The largest decline was in ship- 
building but this downward trend was 
expected to be halted as a result of the 
awarding of national defence contracts for 
anti-submarine craft. Farm implement 
plants, the aluminum industry, and pulp 
and paper manufacturing also showed 
employment drops over the year. 

The most notable expansion of employ- 
ment in the Canadian economy in 1949 
has been in the construction industry. 
About 50,000 more workers than in 1948 
were employed in this industry at June 4. 
Contracts awarded for all types of work in 
the first eight months of the year totalled 
$709 million, 6 per cent over the total for 
the same period last year. Residential con- 


struction has been very active. Comple- 
tions in the first seven months were 46,000, 
nearly 25 per cent higher than the figure 
for the same period in 1948. New housing 
units started, numbering about 49,000, 
remained at approximately the same level 
as last year. 

Labour demand continued strong in all 
regions during September with some short- 
ages of skilled labour reported. Con- 
tractors were rushing to complete outside 
work and to close in projects before the 
freeze-up so inside work could be carried 
on in the winter. A large number of small 
jobs were going on, such as minor house 
repairs and painting. The increase in 
labour demand, as a result of the return to 
school of students, was offset by the entry 
of agricultural workers into the industry. 
Unskilled labour was in plentiful supply, 
although some applicants for this type of 
work were reported as seeking inside 
employment which would continue during 
the winter months. A greater degree of 
stability in the labour force this year had 
reduced labour needs. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal employment activity in the 
Maritime region passed its peak during 
September. Harvesting and! construction 
work was slackening, and the usual expan- 
sion in logging did not take place. A 
shortage of potato pickers arose during the 
month in Prince Edward Island despite the 
importation of workers from Nova Scotia. 

Recent currency devaluations, which 
reduced the buying power of the English 
pound in Canada, would likely have a 
considerable effect on industry in the 
Maritimes, due to its extensive dependence 
on export markets. The outlook for 
employment in the pulpwood, and pit prop 
industries this coming winter was unfavour- 
able. Although mills had been operating 
steadily, pulpwood inventories were high 
and the cut was expected to be light this 
winter. 

In Newfoundland, particularly, the reduc- 
tion in both logging and pulp manufacturing 
employment will be substantial because of 
unfavourable sulphite pulp markets and 
generally greater competition in the United 
States. Where humber was concerned. how- 
ever, the Maritime Lumber Bureau felt that 
there was no need for pessimism regarding 
markets as it hoped that much of the 
annual shipment would continue to the 
United Kingdom. The price of long lumber 
would be down considerably, according to 
all indications; wage reductions have been 
made in several areas. 
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Devaluation has had a stimulating effect 
on the coal mining industry. Pulp mills 
in New Brunswick, which had been using 
American coal, were ordering coal from the 
Minto mines since their stock piles were 
low and the cost of American coal had 
increased through devaluation. Coal mines 
in Nova Scotia were in steady operation 
also, as industries started seasonal stock 
piling for winter. For the iron mining 
industry of Newfoundland, devaluation 
added to its marketing problems since 50 
per cent of production was sold to the 
United Kingdom..- 

In the Quebec region, workers were turn- 
ing to woods employment as harvesting and 
other summer seasonal activity tapered off. 
However, woods operations, which in former 
winters supported an important segment of 
the regional employment, was expected to 
be at a very low level, according to 
employers’ forecasts. Since such work was 
beginning only on a very reduced scale, 
unplaced applicants at National Employ- 
ment Service offices were already increasing. 
Current marketing conditions for the pulp 
and paper industry, in addition to heavy 
inventories at the mills, had caused cutting 
quotas to be lowered by as much as 50 
per cent in some areas. Thousands of 
woodsmen were expected to be without 
employment during the winter months. 
Devaluation may benefit some marginal 
mills exporting to the United States, 
however. 

In most manufacturing industries, it was 
too early for employers to estimate what 
effect devaluation would have on produc- 
tion. Some areas were seriously affected by 
the lack of export orders; woollen, cotton 
and hosiery mills reported curtailed produc- 
tion. A few men’s clothing plants reported 
production cut-backs as a direct result of 
devaluation. Most clothing plants, how- 
ever, were seasonally active and many were 
operating at close to capacity; some manu- 
facturers were starting their own training 
courses to overcome the scarcity of skilled 
sewing-machine operators. Shoe manufac- 
turing production showed some slight 
improvement, but most plants were still 
operating well below capacity. 

Both gold and base metal mining were 
expected to increase shortly as a result of 
devaluation. Some properties, which had 
been closed, were already considering re- 
opening. Additional employment will be 
created for both surface and underground 
crews. Sufficient unskilled labour was avail- 
able, however, although experienced, machine 
men were still in short supply. 
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Construction and manufacturing activity 
in the Ontario region sustained employ- 
ment during September. Although harvest- 
ing had been completed, fruit processing 
continued at a high level. Unplaced appli- 
cants at employment offices rose during the 
month with the number of women regis- 
tered increasing especially, because of the 
decline in tourist trade activity. Hydro 
power shortages were affecting industries in 
the Niagara Falls and Welland areas, but 
such shortages were not reported in other 
parts of the province. 

Automobile production in Oshawa and 
Hamilton showed further expansion during 
September, and substantial hiring took 
place. In Windsor, the negotiation of a 
new collective agreement was in progress, 
which made production schedules somewhat 
uncertain. The steel and coal strikes in 
United States, if prolonged, may affect this 
industry. 

The volume of employment in construc- 
tion was well maintained, and most areas 
reported that the present level of work 
would probably continue for the next month 
or two. Qualified tradesmen. were in short 
supply. 

Seasonal activity in the Prairie provinces 
was better maintained than in any other 
region except British Columbia during 
September. Unplaced applicants, which 
were at a very low level, increased only 
shghtly as harvesting ended in many areas. 
The supply of harvesters was entirely 
adequate throughout the season. Much 
success was reported in the drive to recruit 
workers from the drought areas. The sugar 
beet harvest was under way, with good 
crops reported. 

The meatpacking industry showed signs 
of renewed activity although employment 
was not expected to reach substantial pro- 
portions until November. Increased receipts 
over the year of cattle and hogs were 
reported in Calgary and Saskatoon, but 
other major centres indicated a decline. 
The general opinion was that stock avail- 
able in the country was.below the level 
of the last three or four years. It 
appeared, however, that farmers were start- 
ing to raise more livestock than formerly. 

Construction work continued at peak 
activity as contractors endeavoured to close 
in all structures before winter weather. 
Shortages of skilled tradesmen were 
reported from most areas. Larger con- 
tractors and building supply houses 
expected that the new government regula- 
tions concerning residential building would 
greatly assist the continuation of the 
present building boom. Provincial public 
works projects were progressing well and 
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full employment was expected to continue 
until freeze-up. 

The outlook for logging employment this 
winter in the eastern section of the region 
was not altogether favourable. Most pulp 
and paper mills will be operating at full 
capacity, according to reports, but heavy 
stockpiles of logs were expected to result 
in a substantial curtailment of logging 
quotas. In the Lakehead area, the local 
labour supply will easily fill manpower 
requirements. In the Fort Frances area, 
however, the outlook was more encouraging 
and operations were expected to equal last 
year’s level. 


Employment conditions in the Pacifie 
region improved during September. Settle- 
ment of wage negotiations in the lumber 
industry stimulated logging and construc- 
tion activity. The return of students to 
school created job vacancies. The number 
of unplaced applicants declined, reversing 
the shght upward trend of August. 


With favourable weather, most logging 
companies resumed operations. The success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations between the 
International Woodworkers’ Association and 
the operators enabled work to proceed on 
a planned basis. The wage provisions of 
the 1949 contracts were continued under the 
new agreements. Sawmills and other wood- 
working plants showed increased activity. 
By the end of the month, several com- 
panies were reorganizing and expanding 
operations. 

Almost all plants in the shingle manu- 
facturing industry were operating at full 
capacity, including night shifts. The 
improved market resulted from an active 
promotional campaign by the industry, 
reduction of reserve stocks due to the 
“inventory tax” in United States, and 
greatly increased demand for No. 2 and 
No. 3 shingles which were formerly a glut 
on the market. The sudden heavy labour 
demand created shortages of sawyers, 
packers and saw fitters. The market out- 
look for the industry was indefinite, how- 
ever. Paper mills were in steady operation, 
and the reopening of the rayon pulp plants 
at Woodfibre and Port Alice will greatly 
improve the employment situation for the 
industry. 


The outlook for fishermen was not bright. 
Although a record salmon pack was reported 
in the Fraser River area, the catch was 
almost entirely through seiner operations in 
the Gulf. Only a few fish entered the river, 
which left some 3,000 gillnetters on the 
river with catches almost inadequate to 
cover expenses. Along the coast, seiners 
and gillnetters were affected by a strike over 
the price of chums salmon. 


Employment Service Activities 


Both men and women were registering for 
work in greater numbers during September. 
With a fair backlog of vacancies at employ- 
ment offices, most of the job-seekers were 
quickly channelled back into employment. 
During the month, unplaced applicants rose 
by approximately 6,000. bringing the number 
on file at the end of September to 143,000 
(101,000 men and 42,000 women). Replace- 
ments for students returning to school, 
re-hiring following holiday close-ups, in- 
creased production because of Christmas 
orders and the seasonal upswing of logging 
all lent impetus to an active hiring period. 
Placements during September covered a 
wide range of industries and occupations, 
with almost all areas reporting an active 
labour market. 

More and more short-time placements 
have been made by employment offices 
during the past few years. Rising from the 
wartime proportion of about 3 per cent, 
casual placements, or placements of seven 
days’ duration or less, rose to 18 per cent 
of all placements during the first nine 
months of 1949. Part of this gain resulted 
from the shrinkage of regular placements 
while casual hirings were well sustained. 
Temporary jobs, however, were appearing 
in more industries. While once largely con- 
fined to day-to-day jobs for women in stores 
and domestic work, casual jobs are becoming 
considerable in manufacturing, construction 
and agriculture. Hiring of men for short- 
time work now predominates over that of 
women. 

While the majority of applicants are 
between 20 and 44 years of age, much of 


the time-consuming work at employment 
offices is spent in placing workers outside 
this age group. Around 15 per cent of 
unplaced applicants are youths under 
twenty. Another 20 per cent are found 
between the ages of 45 and 64, and 10 per 
cent are 65 and over. The problems of youth 
placements stem from the job inexperience 
of the applicants, often coupled with a lack 
of education. Over one-half of the youths 
registered are in unskilled occupations. The 
30 per cent of all applicants in the upper 
age bracket, on the other hand. are usually 
faced with restrictive employment practices 
and often an inability to cope with the 
physical demands of the jobs. Some 12 per 
cent of those registered in this group are 
veterans of the first Great War. British 
Columbia has a decidedly larger proportion 
of workers in the 45 years of age and over 
age group. 

Unemployment insurance benefits paid 
during the first eight months of 1949 were 
62 per cent higher than in the same period 
of 1948. Increased coverage, higher benefit 
rates, and greater unemployment have 
brought this about. Shared by all prov- 
inces, the upswing had not greatly length- 
ened the period of unemployment, especi- 
ally during the last few months when an 
improvement over the year was noted. At 
the end of August, 48 per cent of the claims 
had been registered for less than a month 
as against 41 per cent at the comparable 
1948 date; in the two and three months’ 
period the percentage remained at 27, while 
in the 73 days and over group, the propor- 
tion dropped to 25 against 32 per cent in 
1948. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING’ 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 162-8 to 162-3 
between August 1 and September 1, 1949. 
As has been the case for several months 
the change was due principally to foods, 
which declined 2-2 points after rising 10-7 
. points in the preceding four months. The 
drop in the food index to 207-0 was mainly 
of a seasonal nature, with declines occurring 
in vegetables, lamb, beef, pork, eggs and 
oranges. Of the other sub-group indexes, 
three advanced fractionally and two were 
unchanged. The clothing index rose from 
183-2 to 183-5, following the appearance of 
the Fall lines of woollens and footwear 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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while fuel and light advanced 0-6 points 
to 130-1, as a result of slightly higher 
prices for coal and coke. Rentals moved 
from 123-4 to 123-9 reflecting the results of 
an August survey of urban rents. Home 
furnishings and services remained unchanged 
at 167-4 as did the index of miscellaneous 
items at 128-9. 

From August, 1939 to September, 1949 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
61-0 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all moved lower between 


August 1 and September 1, 1949. Food 
price declines were mainly responsible. 
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Fresh vegetables, meats and fruits regis- 
tered seasonal weakness at all centres, while 
eggs were lower in most. Rentals, reflect- 
ing the results of an August survey of urban 
rents, were generally higher. Clothing price 
changes were mixed, while home furnishings 
and services were steady. Montreal and 
Saskatoon fuel costs recorded advances, 
while indexes at other centres remained 
unchanged. 

Composite city index decreases between 
August 1 and September 1 were as follows: 
Halifax, 1-6 to 155-6; Edmonton, 1:5 to 
156-8; Winnipeg, 1:3 to 156-6; Saskatoon, 
1-0 to 162-8; Vancouver, 0-7 to 163-5; 
Montreal, 0:4 to 165-7; Saint John, 0-3 to 
159-4 and Toronto, 0-3 to 158-2. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1949 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
declined 1-1 to 155-5 during the period 
July to August, 1949. Six of the eight 
major groups were lower. Wood, wood 
products and paper moved down 2:3 to 
182-2, reflecting weakness in fir siding and 
fir timber prices. A drop of 2:0 to 142-1 
for vegetable products was due to the usual 
seasonal decline in potatoes and onions, 
coupled with smaller losses for rye and 
oranges. Vegetable oil and hay prices were 
sharply higher in this group. Animal 
products declined 1-4 to 167-8 when losses 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, September, 1949 


There was a slight increase in the number 
of strikes and lockouts, the number of 
workers involved and the resulting time 
loss, as compared with the previous month, 
but a substantial reduction was recorded in 
the time loss as compared with September, 
1948. During the current month three 
work stoppages, lithographers at London, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., carpenters and _ building 
trades workers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and salmon fishermen, tendermen, etc., in 
British Columbia, were responsible for 75 
per cent of the total time loss. Prelim- 
inary figures for September, 1949, show 22 
strikes and lockouts, with 8,211 workers 
involved and a time loss of 66,580 man- 
working days, as compared with 19 strikes 
and lockouts in August, 1949, involving 
4,541 workers and a time loss of 35,451 days. 
In September, 1948, there were 31 strikes 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


for lambs, halibut. and beef outweighed 
increases for lard and tallow. Textiles and 
textile products receded 1-0 to 160-2 due to 
an easier tone for woollen cloth, which 
overbalanced strength in prices of wool 
blankets and burlap bags. A decline of 0°6 
to 133-6 for non-metallic minerals reflected 
a drop in coke prices while a decline of 
0-5 to 170-9 in iron and steel products was 
due to weakness in wire and steel scrap. 
Two groups were higher, non-ferrous metals 
rose 4:6 toa 134-2 supported by higher 
quotations for lead, copper and zinc. An 
increase of 0:3 to 122-2 for chemical prod- 
ucts reflected strength in paint materials. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale dropped 4:9 points to 146-0 between 
July and August. Field products declined 
sharply from 130-7 to 123-0 reflecting lower 
prices for coarse grains, potatoes and! onions. 
The decline in coarse grains reflected the 
inauguration of the new governmental 
policy for these cereals. Effective August 1 
Western farmers are to be paid an initial 
payment somewhat lower than market 
prices obtaining in the preceding month. 
They will subsequently share in a pool 
based on the amount obtained by the 
Canadian Wheat Board through its sales 
to exporters and domestic users. Animal 
products eased 0-1 to 184-5 due to narrow 
losses in livestock quotations. 


and lockouts, involving 11,619 workers, with 
a loss of 112,759 days. 

For the first nine months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 98 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 35,598 workers, with a time 
loss of 831,666 man-working days. For the 
similar period in 1948 there were 126 strikes 
and! lockouts, with 36,014 workers involved 
and a loss of 759,430 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in 
September, 1949, amounted to 0:08 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0:04 per cent in August, 1949; 0-14 
per cent in September, 1948; 0-11 per cent 
for the first nine months of 1949; and 0-10 
per cent for the first nine months of 1948. 

Of the 22 strikes recorded for September,. 
1949, four were settled in favour of the 
employers, six were compromise settlements, 
six were indefinite in result, work being 
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resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month six strikes were recorded 
as unterminated, namely: soft drink factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont., lithographers at 
‘London, Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., 
and Montreal, P.Q., chemical factory 
workers at Bishopric, Sask., department 
store clerks at New Westminster, B.C., 
salmon fishermen, tendermen, etc., in 
British Columbia, and bus drivers, mech- 
anics, etc., at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lanour GazerTe from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern treland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1949, was 59 and 13 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 72 during, the month; In “all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 24,100 workers involved and a 
time loss of 265,000 working days was 
caused. 
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that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; seamen, Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948; optical 
lens factory workers at Edmonton, Alta., 
April 9, 1949; and seamen, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec. British Columbia 
and foreign ports, March 22, 1949. 


Of the 59 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, two, directly 
involving 100 workers, arose out of demands 
for advances in wages, and 21, directly 
involving 1,200 workers, on other wage 
questions; one, directly involving 100 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
nine, directly involving 1,000 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 238, directly 
involving 3,500 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three 
directly involving 200 workers, on questions 
of trade union principles. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1949, show 
375 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 150,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for July, 1949, are 300 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 110,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,100,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations lsted may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. Fernsincer, NatHan P. Collective 
Bargaining in the Trucking Industry. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. Pp. 41. 

2. FisHer, Watpo E. Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Bituminous Coal Industry: An 
Appraisal. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 48. 

3. Kennepy, THomas. The Significance of 
Wage Uniformity. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 40. 

4, Harrison, Eric. Atlantic Partnership. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1949. Pp. 16. 

5. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions: Union and Management 
Functions, Rights and Responsibilities. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 62. 
Co-operation 
6. Dicsy, Marcaret. The World Co- 


operative Movement. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1948. Pp. 163. 

7. Haut, F. Co-operation: A Survey of 
the History, Principles, and Organization 
of the Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by F. Hall and W. P. 
Watkins. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 
1934, Pp. 408: 


Economic Conditions 


8. GREAT Britain. FoREIGN OFFICE. 
Reports on Operations under the Agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. London, H.M:S.0O., 1948. 3 vols. 

No. 
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2—Covering the Fourth Calendar 
Quarter of 1948. Pp. 11. 

3—Covering the First Calendar Quarter 
of 19495 Pp: 19. 

9. Unirep NaTions. SECRETARIAT. DEPART- 
MENT OF Economic AFFAIRS. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948. 
New York, Lake Success, 1949. Pp. 289. 

10. Unrrep NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. DEPART- 
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New York, Lake Success, 1949. Pp. 52. 
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Economic Report 1948. New York, Lake 
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Economics 


12. COMMITTEE FOR Economic DEvVELOP- 


MENT. The Uses and Dangers of Direct 
Controls in Peacetume. New York, 1949. 
legen AE 


13. Drucker, Peter F. Concept of the 
Corporation. New York, The John Day 
Co., 1946. Pp. 297. 

14. GrirFIN, CuarE E. Enterprise in a 
Free Society. Toronto, General Publishing 
Co., 1949. Pp. 581. 


15. Logan, Harotp Amos. A_ Social 
Approach to Economics, by Harold A. 
Logan and Mark K. Inman. ' Toronto, 


University of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. 757. 


16. Merzier, Luoyp A. Income, Employ- 
ment and Public Policy; Essays in Honour 
of Alvin H. Hansen, by Lloyd A. Metzler 
and others. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1948. Pp. 379. 


17. Picou, A. C. Employment and 
Equilibrium; A Theoretical Discussion. 
London, MacMillan and Co., 1941. Pp. 283. 

18. QuEBEc (City) Université Lavan 
EXcoLe DES ScIBNCES SoctALes, DEPARTEMENT 
DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. Structural 
Reforms in the Enterprise, by Paul-Emile 
Bolte and others. Quebec, 1949. v.p. 

19. SHoup, Cart 8S. Principles of National 
Income Analysis. Toronto, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1947. Pp. 405. 

20. StarK W. The Ideal Foundations of 
Economic Thought; Three Essays on the 
Philosophy of Economics. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1943. Pp. 
219. 
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21. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. Course in Carpentry; A Workbook 
for Apprentices of Carpentry, prepared by 
the Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
California State Department of Education. 
Sacramento, 1947. 9 vols. 

Ist Year— 

Foundations and Framing. 
2nd Year— 
Roof Framing, Exterior Trim. 3 vols. 
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Interior Finish, Stairbuilding. 3 vols. 


3 vols 


22. Hatsey, George D. Training 
Employees. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 263. 

23. McLean, JosepH E. The Public 
Service and University Education. Prince- 


ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. 246. 


24. Pustic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING 
Housg, Cuicaco. Educational Preparation 
for Public Administration, 1948-49. Edited 
by Joseph 8S. Toner. Chicago, 1948. Pp. 44. 


Industry 


25. ANDERSON, J. W. Dhiesel Engines. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Labour Force— 


Civaliamlabourmlonce. 4) \easere nee er 000 
Erin lO Weds) eee ero mes sce kere, nebo tater ote ote eter 000 

(Mich es Ce cea tey-nseue stud crore etetotainca cla enter veo tye 000 

I evaatal Kel CON ae ade e i eayineR cme ame 000 
Le iol wore ats Nas HS Gidod Gola was OG Boao hosar 000 
Unemployedu@)imcea eyo terse cet ceeiioniey toraicrs 6 000 
Indexcor cl ployment. (2) saa anervore cen riences 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. % 
I Geahseufaesimoe ao nasacucwoas boo omneom haan ac No. 

CaN HO DE Raa n¥eNl Ach ewras Ayam ees seioiohs Gy ao acre Rac No 

Earnings and Hours— 

Motallabourincomess se teeee anes $000, 000 
Per capita weekly Garningsire vais aie see $ 
AVerapowmouniyncaniines mane ateeeits cer cents 


Average hours worked per week................. 
Average real weekly earnings, index (4)........... 


National Employment Service— 


Unplacedsapplicantan( masta reer: 000 

Wnfhilledsvacancies) ()ey sacieee nee ere 000 

Placements weekly averages... 14... ssces oe. 000 
Unemployment Insurance— 

G) aim sR ate tere At Serene es croc tae 000 

lstalkyaeaminbunale se nakeon boaacootoeacbn de $000, 000 


Price Indexes— 
Wiholesalen (8) ee memet stds eter ieee ote kerr iares 
Wostrotslrvimee (Oia eye eer reee eta tes keke Arese Bae eer 
Residential building materials (§)................ 


Production— 
Industrialiproductionindex(®)sagesssesece ase 
Mineral production index (©)l cee oe 2 one eer 
Manttachuninesin dexa(S)eniee. reesei sec ae ae 





1949 1948 
Sept. August 

5, 253 5,121 5, 109 
5, 155 5,018 5, 042 
4,012 3,918 3,932 
1,143 1, 100 1,110 
3,000 8,496 3, 264 
98 103 67 
201-0 199-7 200-9 
Be Stele e Ore es 1-8 123 
4,174 7,851 10, 95& 
1,706 3,057 4,995 
EO Nae oe 658 615 
43-27 43-06 40-66 
98-5 98-8 92-7 
42-4 41-9 42-1 
105-3 104-0 101-4 
138-3 139-2 96-2 
41-3 37-4 50-2 
ACS EM a 14-8 15-J 
80:8 79-9 48-5 
568-8 560:3 481-6 
155-4 155-5 158-2 
162-2 162-8 157-5 
226-1 226-2 219-7 
A oneey is nya? 178-6 175-6 
eet A Ste 186-9 123-1 
oe re eae 129-9 184-7 
Mr een ap ee 3,799 3,087 
Mi othcame 90-7 91-7 
A PW oes 8-5 11-0 
eee ne 9-1 7-0 
Steen 58-7 59-7 
180+-1 191-4 
Shion 2 Se Ree eh 248-7 263-1 
FN ee 128-6 121-8 
ROR See Pe 242-5 214-6 
oe Negse: 1-75 1-61 
es We Oe gee 446-8 389-1 
ate pee 1-7 1-4 
Pee e 20-5 17-0 
ome 359-1 805-4 
eats 22°8 18-1] 
Veet e 12-7 16-9 
beeen 8-9 9-0 
Sa ee 26-0 20-5 
oe SAM 1,270 1, 381 
bea avait 318-1 296-7 
Nye Stee 645-0 599-8 
221-6 212-1 206-5 
228-4 251-7 224-1 
A eT LN 4,381 4,663 
Sen Ait a 308 -f 314-6 
109-6 108-2 113-6 
141°8 140-4 146-4 
91-8 92-7 96-2 
i erk ay Rare 6,447 5, 740 
Eee 2,060 1,878 
ear tere: 4,188 4,048 
Sct Seen 1,155 P35 
Se eee 3,033 2,913 


ECtrIC POW EeLAae eset oe 000,000 k.w.h. 
Construction— 
Contuacismivard cuamen eee cients $000, 000 
DD wellingsunibsystanbedespeasaccaccecre see 000 
Completed Feri s cone tes aot sere 000 
Undericonstructionss-setem iets core. 000 
PEO OT oe et ee eee ne aoe OOOMGOnS| ee meter: 
Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 
EEO FSP ON ys cea Rae Es bot A eras; cece oe Ree 000 
BOUTS EOCIUIC One tte eee eee 000 bbl. 
INGWISOTINU AMER te ce eots soca ere tee ee 000 tons 
Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 
Automobilesand trucks scenes so sees ees 000 
Eo fe ee Ny At ae eee 000 fine oz 
(CODD Eee fem Neen iad Reo trae nis Gea: 000 tons 
CR tc et ce, er era Buin ateresceaat 000 tons 
INICKG AL Pere reece hee 000 tons 
ALAIN CS RN oe PrN EOCRTE EA MOREA uh te canis ORES Me 000 tons 
(Olathe Ue ae MA aces Okan Ae mined Tee 000 tons 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)............. 
Rietatltsa less s.ty5. 5st cee oom ars oo ake $000, 000 
lmnporntswexclucinovs Ol campy ae cee: $000, 000 
Hixpores, excluding fold... yeas 00. - sa $000, 000 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 
Cariloadines  revenuedrelplitensnsccece sine: 000 
Banking and Finance— 
Commoangtocks index (S)eae ies ccie dei een 
iPreferredssuocks  INGex (0) sense ee setter sie: 
Bondiviclds = Dominion sind exe) a. emnereceeerie 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000,000 
Bond loans; curnent;) publichasen es seeecr $000, 000 
IMoneyestpy ly seer eevee annem cr ore: $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000, 000 
TD EPOSTtSiamm tee eee eee ore eS $000, 000 


1946 


Angust | August 


4,977 
4, 860 


an 
= 
| 

Dow 


bo 
for) 
oS 
ho 


1943 


August 








i 
— 
oO 
ewe 


() 990 
(°)1, 877 





1939 


August 


e et bt tt 
ad —+ 

ican) “I 

we 5 

— or 


be 


e+ 


no 


(9) 1, 089 





Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force figures are as of Aug. 20 and June 4, 1949, Sept. 4, 
1948 and Aug. 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 1943 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners In 


manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(5) First of month. 


(8) Base 1935-1939=100. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (*) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 








Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Anna Average, 1920-04000. 05 0 hee oe omie ares 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
‘Annual Average, 192522025, Joc con ene = aan 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
PATINUSIRAW.er aces 1050 —o4 wee ani reier rien tas ro iene 12,695 12,145 Tt), Wales 35,957 
‘Annual’ Average, 1935-39. oi. co se sais wietigis ee 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
‘Annual Aversce,1 940-44 ne woe cvctecete's aie cee ola 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
104 5—T otal eins ee eek ie rotate oe rae 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 ioe 
TOAG ST Olas ee ee rare nice < Eggo ee 9,934 40,818 20, 967 11,719 
1947— 
JANUAT YS Ose Siete Ate eoae pact mae wees 809 1,443 508 2,760 
B@Druarys eos oc ates eo deities o eee mea 831 iL, BER 489 De oted 
IN Bch ig) oer ens shen ee ot oe ee ween a nis ere Iote 8 947 ete Oils 2,672 
JG ciple, 2. Roe ae REE aes wiotiad 6 ood GRE OG ae Gest 11 1,295 509 2,916 
MBA eyed te. a eiae ye Pe ee eee, Coreen ts 1, 626 Oho 889 4,588 
A) UTC tei ls Lae ane ee che Hoe Ee rete ate ea ate 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
Ait hi are een Be Meee een eter erie) Cone 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
AIG USti ews 4 peter ere RO ee wees rere 3,014 2,220 12052 6, 286 
Senter Ders.et mace een et kere Te ee Sica oO, 1a9 pail ah 1,339 Peers) 
(OYci Fal os ax aay eee corer nies ha eli aios Ga ae 4,264 3, 200 IL AT 8,941 
INO ViGIM DET sae oe ee oe ts oa 3,635 SO OA: 1,241 7,610 
Mecemiber sec ee ae eee 3, 024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
STG telat se ede ca ens vaste Rare eae cleo ee: 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
ANUALY Au csie cues ek ORR iain Seam iean 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
PS biUArY oor Gs 44 re tn acini eet oe ee 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
Mar chittvces acs tcln eee ese mene ert 4,184 3, 963 2,472 10,619 
PADDY LP AGe eRe ot co eer Teo nace remnant 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
IM Bay fee ne per ee Sees rr a ee eta ne 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
DUT Oa capeicae geek has sR anaes oicy/sesen aay ne ln oa ee 7,382 4,747 3,194 155, eR: 
NOU bide soy Ue a OND RMI et. Otek Pama her Ne ans coarser ate 4,770 4,004 Ph avy, 11,103 
AUPUSE 7 oO he OLE Mae Nea Fee ane nt ae 4,995 3,616 ZIOae 10,958 
Septem beran: 2 or 6c ee waters Cet ere eae eee: 4,383 4,700 Zhao 11,871 
October i ek oh cncee ooh ole Se eee 4,920 5,405 2108 13,083 
ING Vie Der Rete ee ote reece Aly Ales) 4,238 2,418 11,129 
Wecemi bere ae sore Cee eee te Seer 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Total): panes: ote ets Eas eee es 52,986 45,191 OA OAT | 125,414 
1949— 
DODANE cht chases renee See arene ean earn ane 2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
FGDruary acts oa eae Fee ee ee eee 2,797 ease 1,509 6, 648 
Marelise cepa ne Fee oe ee eee oe aad 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
aN 09 gl ERIE OR Tera i RT ea Eh a ceaeen PG ict ty © 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
May ace hecas ar enna lo cae ie ee 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
UNG. sts care Cee ee Lies ie eta Wireman 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
DU el Oo be he Ne er te eae ak Se eee 4,455 3,043 2,618 10, 616 
Avieustic cots cee ee eas 3,057 bo 1,939 esol 
Motau(s montis 1940) acces emanates 30, 124 24,332 17,519 71,975 
ota. S months d948)2. sneer. sles es Bovace 20412 16,902 79,336 


i 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch). 


























BGs 
Month Maritimes] Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

OAR — Lota ee one ae ieee oe eee 8, 656 9712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
19647—— Total: <n ee 8 eee ee 3, (00 S,2i2 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1048 JANNary seat ce ee 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
HG DRUAT Vise ne ace EIS: 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 

Meir cite eae bs shart torsos er eoeae re 333 2,093 DM Obe, leGoo 1,266 10,619 

PADI eras ea Cee een Sonat 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 

IVE BS Pee ee Fanci isc wieron ea na Sail 1,326 4,969 Ze 1,069 9,460 

Al robaV ets boon tie Meo th gene Sola Oe Gee: 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 i ars) 

SOU aio eeet rs Ore a Pree Rus ated 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 

FAIS USL eee ae Mere er ene 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
Septenalo cla eee Tae tne 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OCOD eI ee rt nr eho 663 2,840 5,915 QO 1,149 13,083 
IN@veM Der Wie. bce ce Ay eke 366 2,384 i AD 2rlio 1,036 ee 9 

ID) ecemibereteci a cerioeenine Sul Bh Mesh 5,005 1, 684 834 9,995 
Ron re be oa a Gt tonary ty AR SE eA 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,002 11,996 125,414 

1940—— Janianar e cc decane elt nee 211 12542 See 1,319 607 7,449 
Hebruanyae ee ean ee 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 

Via: Clie nay seh nate cate nein hy tated 243 WATS 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

PALE ick CE Soe aie 202 1546 4,569 2071 674 9,092 

(Mn ett sch aca eee SAG Scan 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

ADA aCe ine Sak, a ripen. ee pec eae er Mee 354 1,907 6,088 2, 636 982 11,967 

ULV Red eIe ee e  e 318 2, 104 eon 1,890 847 10,616 
PUPS G ee esse ieee oe oe se eo aks Die G57 3, 846 1, 436 700 7,851 
Total (8 months 1949)....... 2,029 13,364 37,035 132729 5,818 71,975 

Total (8 months 1948)....... Dh AUS 14, 434 40,578 13, 649 7,970 79,336 


ee 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Sourcr: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 
eee ere re ee ng rn ne ee eee 























en Unskilled Others 
Month ft and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
CE a siciiled Mining 

TOs Total. et ka es ee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2, 248 9,934 
NOG Total ek tase ut ee oes 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
OPT ner eck Aion ck Gok eae 468 529 1,195 324 452 2,986 
Walruaryec ccc aoe oils meal 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
Marche ok, Wo Me oe es 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 

EA Dries See A hs ei a 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 

Daye A ee sa ae tae eat 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 

Tino e eae ele CO A a 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7.399 
Hulett ee 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 

ONE CT AE a Reig ata ieee Oa 1,936 1108 1,039 356 471 4,995 

Se ncemn Derek aces newton. 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 

Oy arels Ce cee a eee eae 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 

IN CyweT ET tee a Peta ws 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
December............c.e0e00- 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 

tals | eee em ee cee 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 

1649022 Jaunarys pate eee cates ater. 427 801 243 276 2,884 
Pebrunry eva von es 1,386 414 589 231 Was 2,797 
Marche en ae ae ae ee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 

NDT ie8.§- RIS anes tek ant’ cen 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 

Nee ah Oe a Rat 2,164 538 ral 268 240 3,987 

FPP UO CL a Pen De tins A ORR erin 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 

SLL Seated Pe Rall Rl Besse he. 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
August 1, 405 496 586 236 334 3,057 

Total (8 months 1949)....... 14, 563 4,658 6,312 2,114 2,477 30,124 

Total (8 months 1948)....... 11,587 8,029 8,826 2,913 3,967 35, 322 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 





Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
na Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Communi-] (including] mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ pits 62 8 OT 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ uel a 11 3 62 D 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 @ 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 a 13 409 
1945—Average............ ou 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 i223 108 15 477 
Hebruary. un ance 45 165 24 125 109 15 483. 
MRO ACS le ae 44 167 20 125 110 16 487 
ADT Waitin onc costes 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
eis, Ree est ee eee 41 172 3l 129 112 16 500 
JUNG Mitaat esis Rae 45 173 35 133 113 16 615 
ULL Sic ae eee hae oes 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
AUPUSTH ie ean: bl 179 39 135 116 ay, 536 
eptember, w.sccdee 54 183 40 137 ie ily 548 
OCLODErN..ceiuie tans. 55 187 4] 138 117 a7 555 
November: ..... 4) 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December.......... 57 189 bl 141 116 ly 551 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 17 545: 
BODIWALY sac bs «065% 54 193 29 140 116 i 549 
Naweh. Sau) does 49 189 28 140 120 17. 544 
SAI oe eal te aks otek con 44 195 Sa 142 120 ie SY 
Migrate cna ya er 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
Sumer sey ae eee tS 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
a Vd eee ones Reems 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
PAULQUSU eas arbre. ae 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664* 
Getobebetot. ens 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November ..$45.4:. 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
Décem ber... .. 2.6% 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 ile Opel 158 134 19 608 
Mebrary snl ctetls a3 49 DA We 34 158 131 20 605: 
Marche eg ec. 8 es 43 213 35 159 134 20 ae 605: 
DRAM a in aly sta 39 213 38 162 134 20 607 
Maviatitee 7. )P ake 44 209 42 165 139 20 619 
IMEC er aoe sey oe 52 205 45 169 141 yah 643 
Roe clea, wien eats 53 213 49 igi 144 PM 651 





* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, 20,425 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,073,879, and total payrolls of $89,291,908 


Sa—e—e0eeo—K—$“$OOO0nNnwmsS0DSSSsSsSmSmSmSmSSmSS 
Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly |——————__—_. 
Salaries and 


Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 


Aug. 1|July 1 
1949 | 1949 






























Maritime Provinces 116-3) 117-6] 124-7) 201-6] 201 211-2 
Prince Edward Island 147-2} 142-7] 150-7] 237-7] 230-4] 232-9 
ING We OOtind senile er ec ec waa ue ae! 3) 108-7} 117-2] 184-5] 180 192-8 
New Brunswick 3] 1380-9] 1385-7] 229-5) 236 242-0 

OTF A ote, SY OE Te oir Oe a ge ee ne ei eee ye 1} 125-9} 131-2] 216-8) 213 212-2 

MOTE CATIO Veet gee tee eae ee oe tte ee a 3| 128-0) 126-0) 208-6] 210-3) 194-8 

Prairie Provinces 3.19) 43. mye 3} 141-7) 139-9} 235-3] 230-9] 219-4 
MET E OL Geen ca. tee r eeae ics Reais Thiet er on ed gee 8: ; 3 -7| 134-7] 133-0] 221-1} 217-5} 206-8 
Saskatchewan 7| 131-3] 133-2] 215-6] 211-8] 206-0 
BALDOR SE ramen hace ea yt, Soh d gt ce cea Ana 9} 157-8} 153-7] 266-7) 261-0] 245-2 

British Columbia -3] 155-0) 157-6] 254-2] 254-4] 237-3 

CANADA -4) 130-3] 131-6) 217-7) 217-0] 207-2 

Montreal. SEARS Ore ae ee -3] 134-8} 129-4} 216-4] 216-8} 198-9 

CipDeGHenby eichuaey Hy MtAe tC ine conan Calin va: -6| 123-1] 123-3] 214-5] 207-5] 198-7 

JUGS oC Pa RS SEAS oe Seite amet ae ean Aen) en ae nO Way -8| 133-5] 128-2] 216-3] 219-9] 198-3 

Ottawa sere neireResOiele of Valeysbde) Go eauTE An oke Gree eo eMtecl Site saloon es 3-9} 134-1] 130-8] 219-8] 217-2) 197-9 

EUG eae a te taen te ee hee Ce Neck Rea 3-6] 123-2] 122-1] 208-1) 210-4] 194-4 

We SOR eters are aaiceiecshe ee she Mat ches dice, Stele: -6] 130-0] 123-5} 175-7] 182-8] 157-2 

AIEEE 72 GAS Male ea ea A i ee a -1} 136-5] 133-2} 214-0] 211-5) 195-8 

Vancouver OREO CECI nother Nas HEN Ck PREM ICTR Patt ce See -1] 162-4] 166-9] 274-1) 272-6] 253-1 

BEATE WS ake URS aan PN eae Nae Cale ad Ai 9-4] 126-7] 122-5] 201-4] 195-0] 185-0 

SLED Ts Bae J) A a Si ek a i AY a ele nc ee 3-5] 121-2] 126-1] 206-9] 201-8] 197-6 

BOTCON Onsen te aie PRO ay Chk ie Fob oe 5-4| 115-4] 115-7] 199-2] 184-91 181-9 

RDS IV Ors retiree a ee i eee ee aha: -9| 139-9] 144-1] 227-5] 227-7) 298-1 

ee ee ee eee eae hy er bs tl 4d Qoleey | a ae ane loos ele ye, 

Kitchener—Waterloo 38.83] 136 -2} 134-9] 132-0] 238-2] 249-4] 226-5 

TON CLO Ley ara ay aL -81 155-9] 145-11 246-9] 252-9] 222-7 

Fort William—Port Arthur 46 : -8| 197-71 135-9] 150-7 

Pee BCU STINGS od Rane ec tileg can eacinody adaware! 40 Salad UBle te lee, is eco ane pi Saar) 

ee SRT A Ch Oy SERCIPEN SG ca ee a ae ae 3.71 134-5] 130-2] 219-0] 223-0] 197-4 

VICI 1) BRN ee ae (oh Oe aera ny apn ely ae ee 5-1] 155-5] 157-0} 268-1] 264-7| 252-5 

CHIC Nii oA ee een 2 a ee ina ens an ee A 9.71 147-5] 140-9] 249-4] 246-9] 217-0 

PiOUte ete eee se he eG ate ce otk ohh Na 9} 189-5! 170-8] 301-9] 299-1] 264-3 

RG LOL cm Mn emad GU ude bins RSG bo lean i helicase g8 -7| 156-7| 148-2] 259-8] 261-7| 226-5 

INSTT ACTUNIN sae ok. ciate cehicaie oes “6 123-5) 122-9} 208-2) 209-8} 196-1 
Non-durable Goods 5:9} 126-6] 125-3] 220-1] 219-8] 207-0 
Electric Light and Power -1) 171-2] 159-9] 268-0] 264-0} 230-8 

SEE ATS Uee 4 he Sapte gee Wane Bees RR CS Ie I RE eee -1} 121-9] 141-5} 216-0] 252-3) 274-3 

Vinnie ee eee en -6| 100-5} 101-4] 166-7] 161-6] 157-4 

CECE CVSS Let i a ie 00 lae ea  s NO -6] 201-3] 190-1} 304-9} 295-0} 265-2 

PRC SReDOEtALOI Ast het tke kN yt Rule He alr O kN 147-4) 146-0] 146-7} 231-6} 227-9] 225-8 

Construction and Maintenance 139-9] 134-5) 149-5} 251-1} 238-6] 249-3 

Penvicten tees nen oe Ata er ee EL A Lyn 157-8] 154-1] 156-0} 264-4) 259-5} 243-8 

CS Rees eae ett oh oe Re ua vel lee cl cw: 145-0) 145-2) 139-9} 228-3] 227-4] 207-0 

Eight Leading Industries 130-4) 130-3) 131-6] 217-7) 217-9) 207-2 

LL EECS Oe sR aA Peli ete es ae Pie OR PRC URI Acme tee 145-3} 145-2} 140-5] 207-9] 208-4] 191-9 

Nine Leading Industries .62| 130-9] 130-8] 131-9] 217-3] 216-6] 206-7 

ene ee Se ee eee eer Fee te AN ae le be i, oo ae Se he he be 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 

? Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 



































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month i r de rn A sar ernee 
ggregate| Average | 5a aries : ,. |Aggregate verage alaries 
ae aes Weekly | Salaries |and Wages ee ues Weekly | Salaries |jand Wage 
Payrolls |and Wages Payrolls |and Wages 
$ $ 

ume elves O4 ewer eens 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
INGER, oll ANS oe ror eB Benevorrnoccia 114-6 143-0 127-1 32.09 121-5 152-9 128-0 32.43 
Navies A NIECE Seen acm anness 113-2 143-1 129-3 32.64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32.66 
HA tig ee elem 04 [oes week errant 126-1 178-6 144-7 36.53 120-5 il7ilods} 144-6 36.97 
WANT OS al OAS. csceeewspene ouavep ashe 131-6 207-2 161-0 40.66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41.45 
Styciie (lg) SURES cercte oop Wales t 132-2 209-3 161-8 40.86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41.46 
(Orsi. hw UE Ses eae ar see c 133-1 215-7 165-5 41.80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42.85 
INSGiyes el QA Sie rece eoeeberaics stenstons 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
Decl LOASiat. etek ier: 133-8 219-0 167-2 42028 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Jane lel O40 Se seve ce eee oe 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
lisiow ) BN “BIL LO A. Se a otnegn sack 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Mirae O4 Sie a ne ote peceeres 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
WATTS) Wel net O40 Sek a eetehartal och anis 122-9 206-5 171-7 A OMOO 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
Minty: pel antl GA Orie Mramrcccirvan 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
Abate tks ey io moda oe ole 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
Nuilivane ele GAO asrerta cree otene erate 130-3 217-0 170-2 42.98 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Atioe alse P9400 ame ome sheet 130-4 217-7 170-5 43.06 122-6 208-2 172-4 44.07 





en ee eee ee SE eS 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 





Aug REL OS Dentro ntictcnss tere 
Aug 1 NOR ST see ecccaths 
Aug Ue SOB CD oe Ae Rots ecto 
Aug (ie TOS Digs Seber hoe ays 
Aug Ss OB Geer aera meagserel ors 
Aug TOS TS tere weeatee 
Aug. TR LOS Ree ere a to tee pitter 
Aug. LOB Oe rt Soret. eames 
Aol 1940) re cere se 
ATIC Sl, al OA Iie Steer smnae 
Aug. a YR ae i rare ert 
ATID ay al # en O43 Jereher a aerh seria: 
Aug. A NOAA oe axnscatareret ce oters 
Aug de ROAD ere orae tee tree 
Aug. We VO4AGS caaeryoner sees 
Aug. Ts pe DOS cecrectrn myevabeots casas 
AS eda LOA Skee mee tee racneces 
Sept ie pLOAS is cme ele cesar 
Oct. 1 e948) ee AS ares eaeetene 
INVonay iby MARES ee ee Sasa ae 
Dec 1¥e 104 Bo. Sete sees 
Jan. TAPP U94 Oe erage mee 
Feb. NUS GRO Uae ere eee oer haere 
Mar AL O4 Oi ya Suen ee rae 
Apr cl OF OM vcpresict sr M cna Mad hersiate 
May 1 HOSOI att. centre crettee 
June LPP 104 Oe ee Seer pete 
July 1 4 ON ee eee ere erarnat re 
Aug Teet1 QAOS Crna sect. ae 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 


Areas as at August 1, 1949 


AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 








Sw ODOROMHODHOHW 


HOH DOO WRrRWODMDMW 
















oR co 
q§ : 
2-6 g.2 |. 2 
HO 53 | 58 
= Ay Zam | Gro 
Car DON My es eee ale ee ll On 
3 iC) oe oeasenen | PACERS | eee 
ACH GE) ae ae Ae ee arao. 6 
NOG Fite cet eters alll cease 
ASiO| Sh MACE A Lo ee 
134-3 131-5} 140-8 
112-6 118-3] 106-6 
115-6 124-2) 105-4 
124-5 135-5} 111-9 
164-2 184-5) 140-7 
170-4 193-3] 145-6 
194-6 224-9] 160-7 
185-8 200-7} 169-8 
176-4 192-9} 158-2 
168-4 177-1} 158-8 
183-9 188-2) 180-1 
190-0 196-8} 183-0 
189-1 198-8) 178-2 
192-8 205-7) 178-0 
194-9 207-7| 180-8 
197-8 209-9] 184-9 
177-2 178-2] 177-6 
168-2 172-4| 164-7 
167-1 170-3) 164-8 
167-4 173-1) 160-5 
163-3 170-7| 155-2 
169-0 176-4] 160-7 
179-2 182-5] 176-6 
iio?) 183-5} 170-4 
6-7 8.8] 2.7 
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(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





i=] 
3 
F 
2 = 
Oo ° a4 Bey 
a> = 3 5 
a 3 ce a ee 
AY = oD) < 
Oeil lise eeectall eercees areca 
90-5) pare eel steeaees aaerebeosr 
O30] ape | rere ean | egerepete 
OB Ti iy ates tee aches Meewonetors 
1OS = Oe ice |e tern eer 
105 99-0} 118-8} 107-1 
104 97-3] 116-1) 109-2 
109- 99-4] 123 115-6 
114 106-9} 119-7] 123-9 
135 130-9] 134 143-8 
143-5] 138-0] 137 156-0 
145 140-4] 138 156-4 
151 145-5} 148-1] 163-3 
147 141-3] 144-4] 158-9 
161 150-4] 156-5] 179-9 
ie: 159-1] 167-5) 194-8 
179-5] 165-9} 169 206-7 
180-6] 166-6] 169 209-4 
180-8} 167-3] 171 207°5 
180 168-6] 167-9} 206-1 
180 169-3] 167-0] 207-6 
173 162-4] 158-0} 201-8 
166-7| 157-3] 146-2) 194-4 
165-6] 156-4] 145-9} 192-3 
166-0) 155-4] 146 194-6 
170 159-9] 153 198-0 
177 163-7) 165 206-3 
181 168-0} 167 212-2 
185 170-5| 169-1} 217-7 
5-5 2. 4-6 





British 
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Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





















Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages — 
at Employment Payrolls 
Aug. 1,July 1;Aug. 1}Aug. 1,July 1,Aug. 1]/Aug. 1\July 1 Aug. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
Manulacturing <0. ve oa car eee ee seo ea 122-6] 123-5] 122-9) 208-2) 209-8) 196-1 
Animal products—edible..............2.+s+eeeeeeeee 148-8] 143-4] 148-5] 248-9} 238-9} 230-5 
urandsproductsanseseeeeercile ee eee rei 137-7| 141-6] 136-0] 206-3] 206-9) 198-4 
Leather products. ..-cccwss an ecass slerancee sess ae tier 108-6] 109-6} 105-2] 184-4) 183-7] 164-7 
Boots and shoes eee nr ernie Sere 111-1} 112-8] 104-8] 193-0} 192-0) 167-6 
Moumbenand its products, cates e cae cee re eerie 126-6] 126-9] 127-8] 228-0} 229-9) 216-0 
Rough and died lum ber veins wens wetentn: 124-4] 124-4] 127-1) 234-9] 238-1) 218-2 
IBD THU Adon oe Se eda oid omromconD ecto cide aac one 152-7] 151-8] 137-5} 213-0} 210-1) 197-5 
Other lumber producta..... <.e-. ses saces s+ see 114-9] 117-1] 125-4) 222-2) 225-5) 226-8 
Plant products—edible.............0ceeeeeeeeee cece 144-5} 146-3] 148-4] 233-7) 235-0) 224-0 
Pulp and paper products...........seeeeeeeeeeceeeees 141-7| 142-7] 145-2] 238-2] 240-4) 235-0 
Pulo:and paper. ses ceen sos ose acs eeet ses sss 134-0] 133-9] 145-0] 241-4} 240-8) 257-3 
Paper PLOCUCES a. erta ieee clekeleln ete otele elelfelelsi-re/ ele] o\cl-lol- 164-6] 166-6] 153-5] 272-8) 273-4] 247-2 
Print anc pub USWIng ee asec rteltict ete eteleteret 143-1] 145-0] 140-9] 222-3) 228-6) 201-8 
Rubber producta: 37 oe ee iene fe aaee se oe 122-1] 122-5} 129-2] 229-1] 233-3] 240-9 
Textile products..............+8 Be eer eres 112-4] 114-4} 109-6} 200-9] 200-2} 180-8 
ahead yarneancdic lot hiner ate teint lec 108-6] 109-2} 110-8} 216-1) 214-1) 198-4 
Gottonsyarnandic]otlieesee aera seis reers 91-4) 92- 91-6] 171-9] 172-4} 159-4 
Woollenkyarnand clot sry eiererr ita trtelct: 100-3] 103-8} 109-3} 210-1) 211-4) 199-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 148-3] 144-8] 143-4] 309-9} 297-3) 271-4 
Hosiery and knit goods. ... 22-2 hese e cae sone 108-7] 110-7] 116-0) 187-1) 181-2) 179-9 
Garments and personal furnishings....,.......... 124-3] 127-7] 111-1) 203-7) 205-4) 172-9 
Ofhoutextilo products,--eer emer eee cree 91-8] 93 91-8] 165-9] 168-4] 153-6 
TOD ACCOM ee Coe nie see rete i pasteles cmiersis sexs 110-2] 113-9] 108-5} 253-2] 262-2) 222-9 
BYERS E Shiro ooha cade OU bade Nb ONO 08 ON OO CNHI UGO0 Gon 188-2] 185-9] 178-7] 307-2} 299-0) 270-8 
Chemicals and allied products.... ........-.2ee0e00% 98-3] 99-0] 97-2) 172-4) 172-6] 161-0 
Glayaclassiandistone productse,.. sree cite eile 147-6] 149-4] 148-3] 270-2] 271-4] 249-7 
Blectric Hiei tiend, pOWOL..siccta ce sts sccm. nonin arels madera 175-1] 171-2] 159-9} 268-0) 264-0} 230-8 
Electrical apparatus cementite ce cise ele ey i 163-0] 163-6} 162-5} 291-5] 292-1) 261-6 
lGxeyey aravel GUBal| poROVelE So oo o5 coocoo nn dedodeowougobHe 107-8] 109-4] 109-3] 173-4] 178-2) 166-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 139-4] 143-0] 145-1] 197-9] 202-5) 195-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............-- 111-1) 115 115-9} 182-6] 187-0} 177-0 
Apriculturalamplements nena.) a6 ales ie i ee 190-0] 198-9} 206-8} 320-4] 364-5} 370-1 
andeveniclesanGialncral taaene tier see rier 103-6} 103- 95-9] 162-0] 164-3} 142-9 
Automobiles and! parts). cose seis sei ate lela 120-8} 120-2} 107-5] 167-8] 172-2) 131-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 74-2) 76-8] 110-6] 114-4] 121-7} 158-0 
Heating app lian Ceseeener cemeteries eer 150-1) 148-4] 142-4] 244-7) 243-8) 219-1 
Tron and steel fabrications (n.e.8.).............-- 100-5} 100-4] 104-7} 205-2] 205-3} 195-0 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 89-2! 91 96-3] 195-6] 200-5) 189-1 
Other iron and steel products..................-- 96-3} 99- 98-0| 162-3] 168-0) 154-7 
INOn-terrous metal prod uctsre rset tetris aii 114-8] 115-8] 120-8] 209-9] 207-9} 202-3 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-.0+.008- 128-5} 122-6] 125-5] 230-7) 223-7) 222-3 
NMiscellanccustemeeere era aoc eiicioete cetinererer 154-3] 155-1) 137-0] 256-2] 264-6} 222-6 
Mog Pine eee teas res ago et aoe ewer ee lsieiner sf: 107-1) 121-9] 141-5} 216-0) 252-3] 274-3 
JOLT TT 1} Seat grees Oe Pie eee te in tare Rar ae eae aisles SRT 103-6] 100-5) 101-4] 166-7] 161-6) 157-4 
COR ye eee ere ees eit ereelieictsnerste aiere sero 95-3] 95- 95-0] 188-5! 180-9} 187-2 
IMetalliciores se meee ee erm ioe eetie secre 91-3) 91- 89-6] 136-2] 138-5] 128-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...............56- 174-4| 149-4] 166-4] 300-7] 256-5} 265-0 
Communications....................0 00008 Rr remre eteiae: 206-6| 201-3) 190-1] 304-9) 295-0] 265-2 
Melegraplisen cherie cece trieike steals Sapo macearaiserd 130-0] 126-9] 127-9] 231-6] 227-6] 230-7 
MRelepWonesee wes erie crete il essesreiolorsberevelele oneie eel nei speles)srerrs 226-8] 220-7} 208-7| 323-6] 311-9} 274-8 
Trans portatlomnere soo ee ee hetero ena tefeyslerece ater 147-4| 146-0} 146-7] 231-6] 227-9| 225-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage............+..-. 159-0} 157-3] 154-6] 252-8] 247-2} 231-8 
SteaminailwrayaOperavionscercerre trestle rere sever: 137-1] 135-2] 136-8] 218-3] 210-7] 217-5 
Shippingiand stevedorin ge ener teeter islet terrae aria 146-5| 147-4] 153-1] 246-2] 263-5] 249-7 
Construction and Maintemance....................... 139-9] 134-5] 149-5) 251-1] 238-6) 249-3 
Building Sah SUSAR ane Gi EN CPROD Cts RROD ETO ODEs ORS 181-1] 175-5| 165-0} 282-4] 265-6] 240-4 
Highway Be tas Oot a he ER atc Dera, RR en COCCI NO $e 120-1] 114-7] 160-6] 229-7] 217-6] 273-8 
TEReau live a Varies terete oieeteic in ea teleratel swore ial stay foley etevotenstcl el ctersyelisxs 103-4] 98-6] 103-3} 213-9] 210-4) 228-8 
Services (as indicated below).................. Decee 157-8| 154-1] 156-0] 264-4] 259-5} 243-8 
EHotelsandirestaurantseaeeme cecil steiels slersclers 166-7| 161-6] 168-8] 284-7] 277-5] 273-1 
Personali(chietl yalaundries)= que sie tillers oe ellie = 132-8] 133-1] 135-2) 211-5} 214-6) 204-6 
TAC ere eee aerate intneeieternce ic misvase une es 145-0| 145-2] 139-9] 228-3] 227-4] 207-0 
ECO CA eeeehe re eetee Soar, lero cholsSicuave ol one ote ols i Jol slinvals 140-6] 141-7] 136-6] 226-3] 227-0} 206-3 
\Wiihavel ctl enon yeciome odo claun fo obaco te oD OU COGUErmD an UndOC 160-1] 157-6] 152-1] 232-5] 228-2] 208-4 
Eight Leading Industries.....................0:0e eee 130-4] 130-3] 131-6] 217-7] 217-0} 207-2 
LOTTE TITY dans daria neioten aonlne romeund Code ac oimaore aoa a ocr 145-3] 145-2] 140-5] 207-9] 208-4) 191-9 
Banks and trust companieS..............s.-+cceeeee: 155-4| 155-3] 149-2] 221-1] 221-2] 199-5 
Brokerage and stock market..............-.++++e00: 149-7| 152-2) 159-4] 207-9] 212-2] 217-2 
INSUTANCO see tee Oe ieee oiaieicie cielereraleisterereiatcvejecsie se 132-1| 131-7] 127-8} 194-7] 195-3 181-9 
Nine Leading Industries.......................:000ee 130-9] 130-8] 131-9] 217-3] 216-6) 206-7 














TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
‘salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 





TABLE C-6. 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding 
All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 
AO neem le mee OA eth. a eee 8 Molva ssi erate ieee 44-3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Aug. (tee OA Gee te See erence ears teen ate, = 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
Aug. i OAT Ae eee ako Ss res ist ces 6 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74:8 
Aug. POSS Wee hy sete 5 ee toimnretene rs 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Sept TPG 4S Shs A catch Ace i ciaiores 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
‘Oct. TW OES itcractce stab ceetae ie eeiaere 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Nov eee OAS OR inten, cpa er acme ern ren 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Dec. OE od oY AS Eee eae ae ea 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
*Jan ie GAO) Ree ae eae ores arty ea eeees 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb Pai O49 aos Rotten i Meee ction te ote 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89°3 
Mare eet tae] O40 MRD Re a aot A ls ake: 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105°3 89-6 
Apr. A O4 Ore re as eee NRE oe 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May eR OA OU PRAY ote Men co aevcede set 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June ee 14 Or eh eae eas cre hare a 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July IPL O40 Mie sree es oe cre erie as 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug a OP SAS ea Pe ee ae: 41-9 42-0 41-7 98-9 106-6 91-1 





*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (4) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding — 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aug UE LOAD ine mente tert ae iet eit eee 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.33 26.53 
Aug Pe LOA Giem cocryet tens chara te oasis 32,53 30.10 34.62 32.00 30.68 27.56 
PAC oe TEL OA Fic tee hey ye yeed St eee eo 36.85 34.55 39.26 37.36 34.65 31.64 
Aug. PBL OAS: Mp eiatte ctclatheks hohe a ake 41.32 39 03 44.00 41.92 38.83 36.04 
Sept OR LOAS We Larrea ar, sols es ctysteer as 41.33 38.95 44,44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
Oct Te et SOR ae Oe Be Dae me ety aot 42.74 40.68 46.12 44.43 39.63 36.98 
Nov Lien OA S cee ee atnee rasta Siar estas & See 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.36 37.76 
Dec 1 eee Tee nicths Be SIG Ae Bei cere cae 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
*Jan Maen Oi Bem sien cee ge th: rare aba chess whey cos 42.12 89.46 APS} 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb. O40 = Be se cree, wate, Arann ey ay, 44.04 41.70 ATV 45.36 41.12 38.13 
Mar Aiea 94.0) Unies ae. Aan anads 6) Sec 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38.26 
Apr e949 preterm ict tat ctoc isa ne eres 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
May Pere O4 OF a Ri etan centr tararsGrss naietterste 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
June Pee 4G ran. ea Wayase atete o.aleate caretakers. 43.16 40.43 46 00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July aE ODO am een min crit fa yarthorapetareea cre 43.95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
Aug i meet 4 OURAN Prete eaceee eee don a sickens 43.93 41.44 46.93 44,77 41.18 37.99 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Ane 31 duly 1, Aug..1, |-Angs4, | July 1,.) Aug. st; 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
ING VARS COLI soles we emi nete cis eee eee eee cuice aes 42-9 43-1 44-2 90-0 88-1 84-0 
ING WOLUNS WLC eo neice cee eatas caters asses one iyo ahsisiniele 45-0 44-4 44-8 87°5 88°3 84:8 
(QIN Osos ak oar ety GRR A SAE Oc ERC ae ce RRS OE 43-0 42-1 43-6 89-8 90-7 84-6 
CUNCAETO Me tte WO ORIG reilavee cca etaaiatetes octets otek: 41-5 41-8 41-4 103:6 103°3 97-0 
INSTT BG siete ae ciers mcr ete aati Tae ahs We haraiat eiciore ain 42-5 42-7 42-3 96-0 95-6 91-4 
SAS KALCIe WEI merece Saisie erencta pare e trent tere secheictes ays 42-5 42-7 41-5 101-6 100-4 93°9 
EATISOr tae e: Cele eae ae eee ee te tee teehee ee 41-6 42-4 41-9 100-1 100-3 93-0 
IBritishyColum bilder aaerectse ce erversaeoreiee sracicce cece: 37-8 38-4 37-9 118-4 118-5 108-9 
INT OnE ree eee ae Nee Cree See et, ea eyo neva Mersicheunis ave iva 41-1 40-8 42-0 94-8 95-7 88-4 
a les fesse ne AAA Aes Hk ARGH ORI Gr ESO hte Can oie cor eae 40-2 40-6 40-5 102-0 102-2 96-6 
ETAT COM ect ch ka ee on eee ee ec Se Sphere Gis dates’ 40-7 41-7 42-1 112:3 111-8 104-1 
Vitalie bjovcy ahr, sea pombe ote aoe bod oa arn Otere aeee cee 42-2 42-2 42-0 94-8 94-5 90-4 
VI CONLY CLARE Ete eee erro Oem aero oa eials 37°4 37-8 36-9 116-9 117-0 106:6 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Average Average 
, Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industries Reported at Reported at 


Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug 
1,1949}1, 194911, 194811, 1949|1, {94 9, 1948 ike 1949|1, 194911, 1948 





No.} No.}| No. cts.| cts cts $ $ $ 

Manutacturing tocne oe eee eee eer 41-9} 41-8] 42-1] 98-9} 99-1] 92-7] 41.44] 41.42] 39.03 © 
sDurableamanutactured fOOdsnadecntercmrta tert tore 42-0} 42-4] 42-0] 106-6] 106-7} 99-8] 44.77) 45.24] 41.92 
Non-durable manufactured goods...........++++eeee:: 41-7| 41-2} 42-1] 91-1} 91-3] 85-6] 37.99] 37.62] 36.04 
Animalmproducts——ediblessm nieces ceeeien eerie a 42-8] 43-4] 43-4] 94-2] 93-1] 85-0} 40.32).40.41| 36.89 
Dairye PrOGUCES tee mase tea ernie renee teeters 47-0| 47-7] 48-3] 74-5] 74-0} 71-1] 35.02] 35.30) 34.34 
Mea tiproductsesecaue seinen ot centric ereria 42-7| 43-3] 42-5] 103-7) 104-3] 93-9] 44.28) 45.16] 39.91 
Heat heriproductssnmen eae sie cet ten cree ieee al 39-4] 38-4| 38-7] 74-9] 75-4] 70-6] 29.51] 28.95] 27.32 
Leather boots and shoes...........02..eese+eeeer ee 39-0] 37-6] 38-2] 72-3] 72-6] 67-6] 28.20) 27.30) 25-82 
~d) byvnen s72¥e jo WoYSMWOMSh, Gannon goo cuenosoDoO esas SOD ON OdeC 41-3] 41-5] 41-3] 89-6] 90-2] 82-6] 37.00] 37.43) 34.11 
Rough and dressed lumber...............¢ee+eeeee: 41-0] 41-7] 40-8] 93-6} 94-3} 86-1] 38.38] 39.32] 35.13 
COntAINETS tyae olen eer are reeks ake eer age 43-0} 42-5| 43-4] 79-0] 79-8] 72-9] 33.97| 33.92] 31.64 
Erni turers teen ic seee ciecioe oe ete eee tis 41-2} 40-8] 41-3] 86-6] 86-4] 79-7] 35.68] 35.25) 32.92 
“Musical instrumentsesceereseceieesee eee eek 42-3] 42-8] 44-2] 81-8! 84-6] 78-0] 34.60] 36.21] 34.48 
Plant products-——ediblesssecteaseeeeee tees ee or 42-3] 41-4] 42-0] 76-7] 76-7) 71-4] 32.44} 31.75) 29.99 
Flour and other milled products..........+++++++++: 45-3] 45-6] 46-6] 93-8] 94-2) 88-4] 42.49] 42.96) 41.19 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............¢¢88seete 38-9] 37-4] 38-2] 71-5] 71-1] 66-1] 27.81] 26.59] 25.25 
Bread and bakery products...............¢¢¢¢cete' 44-3] 44-2] 43-9] 78-4] 78-2] 73-9] 34.78) 34.56] 32.44 
Chocolate and cocoa products.............¢¢0 tte 41-0] 40-1] 41-5} 67-8] 68-8] 62-8] 27.80) 27.59} 26.06 
Pulpand paper productssas ese cei ee 44-7| 44-6] 45-5! 108-2) 108-7] 103-9] 48.37] 48.48) 47.27 
IU prand paperanian re 48-1] 47-8] 49-3] 113-5] 113-6} 111-4] 54.59) 54.30) 54.92 
(Papers PROGUCLS er iat eee eee aie ee 42-41 41-8] 42-5} 85-0] 85-4] 81-7] 36.04] 35.70) 34.72 
Printingand publishing eee ves eee ee 40-2] 40-8] 40-4] 112-7] 114-0] 102-2] 45.31] 46.51) 41.29 
Rubber DLOCUCES vase eee ee a eiete Sere eae ee ewes 39-4) 39-9] 40-8] 104-5] 105-5} 101-5] 41.17) 42.09) 41.41 
Lextiles=—allebranchess qasnee neem atte cass dee 39-4] 38-3] 39-8] 80-0} 80-0] 73-0] 31.52] 30.64] 29.05 
MhreadsyarnlancdielotWsencsemeeeceeea aaa aoe 41-8] 40-8] 42-1] 84:3] 84-1] 75-3] 35.24) 34.31] 31.70 
Cottonsyarniancd clothe peer ee een tiie een 40-5] 40-4] 42-9] 85-1] 84-9] 74-3] 34.47] 34.30] 31.87 
Woollen yarn and cloths. -0.-<ssereen 43-5] 41-9] 42-3] 80-3] 80-4] 72-4] 34.93] 33.69] 30.63 
Silk and artificial silk goods............°°°* °°" "" 42-4] 40-8] 40-2] 86-6] 86-4] 79-8] 36.72] 35.25) 32.08 
inlosiery,ancdeknith 7 COUS hase ee eee Gia 39-2} 36-9] 39-5} 74-1] 74-0] 67-9] 29.05] 27.31] 26.82 
Garments and personal furnishings........°°°**°*°"" 36-3] 35:4| 36-6] 76-2] 76-3] 71-2] 27.66] 27.01) 26.06 
HLIGODS OC COM cir oo ere ea ee ee on Cee cae 43-3] 43-1] 42-8] 86-9] 87-1] 81-8] 37.63] 37.54] 35.01 
Beverages a AE tania Oran Oona he es 44-2] 43-5) 44-3] 98-0] 98-4] 91-8] 43.32] 42.80] 40.67 
Distilled hive eradtWhalbVORNGi ey .osaaAdbokoodoue wrt. te 43-4] 42-0] 43-5] 105-3] 105-6} 97-3] 45.70) 44.35) 42.33 
Chemicals and allied products....... eta pr ea 43-21 43-1] 43-3] 99-4] 98-9] 93-3] 42.94] 42.63) 40.40 
Dries andsinedicinesesn ane te tn ee eiemesaaan kaki 40-7} 41-0] 40-4] 82-3] 82-4] 76-6! 33.50] 33.78] 30.95 
“Clay. glass.and stone products:.J...5 oases tks t 44-5} 43-9] 44-1] 96-6] 97-6] 91-9] 42.99] 42.85) 40.53 
Glassiproducts serach cee ae ae on ok a ae 44-9} 43.9] 43-7] 93-0] 92-7] 89-3] 41.29] 40.70) 39.02 
cS Lime, gypsum and cement products.......°°°° °°" "" 46-0] 45-6] 45-1] 98-2] 98-3} 90-2] 45.17] 44.82) 40.68 
Electrical GpPDALSCUS en eee ee oie ae ieee eee 39-9] 40-2] 39-0} 110-6} 110-3] 98-9] 44.18] 44.34) 38.57 
i Heavy electrical apparatus 1..............°°°° °° °°" 43-1] 42-1] 42-6] 120-6] 120-4] 106-6] 51.98] 50.69) 45.41 
Tromancdsteelaproductseaeeeener ester oee ain anes 42-2) 42-9] 42-4] 111-9] 111-7] 105-2] 47.22] 47.92| 44.60 
Crude, rolled and forged products.........°°° °°" °°" 43-5] 43-9] 44-71 116-9] 115-2] 109-2] 50.85] 50.57] 48.81 
Primary i ILON ANG SLEClAReee ee eincr ioe el 43-9] 44-7] 45-3] 118-6] 116-7] 111-3] 52.07] 52.16] 50.42 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............°°°° °°" 42-6] 42-1] 43-4] 104-3] 104-4] 95-7] 44.43] 48.95] 41.53 
Agricultural implements.. PME Lith GA ae RUT Se 38-1} 42-1] 41-7] 113-5] 114-8] 110-6] 43.24] 48.33] 46.12 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............-0.0.07 0777 cn 42-6] 43-7] 41-8] 116-8] 116-5} 111-7] 49.76} 50.91] 46.69 
Railway rolling stock... jess eccessccsses,.....,,,| 4856) 44-6) 44-8) 112-4) 112-1) 110-9) 49.01 50.00} 49.68 
Automobilesiand partasy. sve aw .acecaatenian 65.0. 41-3] 42-8] 38-1] 124-2] 124-2] 115-5] 51.29) 53.16} 44.01 
Aeroplaties and parte /s.cets .aerseeh cach 6 ea. 43-3| 44-0] 43-3] 105-5] 103-8] 98-2] 45.68] 45.67) 42.52 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 00 77 41-1] 41-1] 41-0] 109-7] 112-0] 101-9] 45.09] 46.03} 41.78 
Tronand jsteel fabrication 16.8550 cmce7 ee). eee 41-6] 42-2] 42-0} 106-0] 106-2} 100-0] 44.10} 44.82] 42.00 
Hardware, tools and. cutlery... 5.5 -22asi oe ee 41-8] 42-4] 41-3} 97-7] 97-0] 92-3] 40.84) 41.13) 38,12 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... 0... .... 40-9] 41-1] 42-9} 109-1] 109-0] 102-3] 44.62] 44.80) 43.89 
Sheet mictal pwork ee ae, oie ee Pe ary tai ee neil 42-9] 42-8] 41-6] 101-2] 101-2} 94-7] 43.41] 43.31] 39.40 
Non-ferrous metal products soc cs) cece sei, bg 54 ca ooh 43-4) 42-3] 42-5] 107-5] 106-8] 102-1] 46.66] 45.18] 43.39 
Silelting and TeHning..6 Axvh oe ssdiera same yvcl seo: 45-0] 44-7] 43-5] 115-8] 115-4] 115-9] 52.11] 51.58} 50.42 
Aluminum and its-products «, moe ani eee 43-1] 38-1] 44-3] 100-5} 98-7] 101-6} 43.32} 37.60} 45.01 
Brass and copper manufacturing..................... 41-4| 40-7] 40-1] 105-4] 104-0} 96-3} 43.64] 42.33} 38.62 
Non-metallic mineral products............0+.).0.00005 41-3] 41-8} 42-5] 118-4] 118-0] 110-6] 48.90] 49.32] 47.01 
iPetroleumiand its pnocuctsee seen ee 40:4] 40-8] 41-4] 126-0] 126-0] 120-0] 50.90] 51.41] 49.68 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 40-1} 40-6] 41-1] 86-1] 86-4] 80-4] 34.53] 35.08] 33.04 
Miran ge nnd 7 cig Serie BPP toed | re ke gk, ib aet iss 42-9} 42-6] 42-9] 116-3] 116-6] 113-5] 49.89] 49.67) 48.69 
Coal gatial sate ters 4 nett n Re Can Teele LA ee AR 39-0] 37-8] 39-5] 127-4] 125-8] 125-8] 49.69) 47.55] 49.69 
Metall crores ec Marte tem hy, aces een ae REN 0 ght 45-0] 45-5] 44-6] 115-8! 116-0] 113-4] 52.11) 52.78] 50.58 
Non-metallic minerals (except coa])...........0...004. 43-0| 41-8] 43-7] 101-9] 103-0} 95-5] 43.82] 43.05) 41.73 
Local Transportation................0.. 0. ccc ececeeceee 45-5) 45-4) 45-4) 101-9] 99-5] 95-1] 46.36] 45.17) 43.18 
Building Construction... eee eee 40-9} 39-1] 40-8] 106-6} 107-2] 101-6) 43.60] 41.92) 41.45 
Highway Constructlon a,c. occ oe ee chit 40-7] 39-9] 35-8] 84-5} 84-9] 77-5) 34.39] 33.88) 27.75 
Services (as indicated below)..................seeeeeees 42-2) 42-3) 42-4] 63-3] 63-8] 58-4] 26.71] 26.99] 24.76 
Hotelsandirestaurants sateen eee eee ere 43-1] 43-1] 43-4] 62-2] 62-5) 57-7| 26.81) 26.94] 25.04 
iPersonala(Ghiethvalaundrics) Meereee eee reece oe 40-1} 40-7] 40-3] 65-9] 66-4) 60-1] 26.43] 27.02) 24.22 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current index of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., oe ait figures are as follows:—June 1, 1949, 227-7; July 1, 1949, 228-5; Aug. 1, 1949, 228-8; at Aug. 1, 1948, the index 
was cal 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE,C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS ‘AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Sourcr: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department*of Labour.) 





Index Numbers (Avy. 1946=100) 





Average 











: Average Average bes 

Date Weed \ecowmly | Weekly |e Gniee | mene ag ge 

Per Week Earnings Earnings Earnings Living Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. $ 
Week preceding— 

anuary 1 a LOA ON. neo tee 46-1* 70-0 BO ile 106-8 96-0 111-3 
learn? i, UO ce coosemone o 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March TOFD Ree otc crsen hone 45-8 70:1 oeelL 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April edge CL ies ME Re 45-6* 70-4 32.10 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May EL O45 ec yeti 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June gL pee) is 1 ts aoe ROTO 44-3 70:3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Te lO 4S tere fae eames 44-3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Ieel QED hee arch ahr ierer 44-3 69-5 380.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Sepcem beret ml 040s cern eue arr. 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October We OA O err chee enn tar 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
INfowanloyse il, US sboanaaosoose 44.9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Decembersl | L945e ese ee = 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January Lie 94 OS ee ert 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
selene i, WEG oooosseconcqene 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March ate OA G Fee Alita ters has 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April LOS Gi gant 8 ahaa 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May dep 1 O4GS. eee cine 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June ee 94 Gita ace era eoere 42-0 69-1 29 02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July a LOA Gist eee a ees 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1 O46 eee conn cess 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
Sepbem bene ls L046 sete eae 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October NE A Giese ne meee 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
Informe? Ib, ABE wn goocnneaccage 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
iDyseeyrmorsie ah, IGE. ce ceacoo sconce 43-2 74-5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January Me Wee hehe bcs ata ee advo 42.7% 76-2 BY) faye ke 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Mebrasnvae el LO4 ae ricer 43-1 76:3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March ee LOS ieee Pee cree exer 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Ls 104) See ene ne 43-2 77-6 33.52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May De OA UNM cece ete 43-2 78°3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June UEP 94 igre ta eee 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July ey 04 eter er eee 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August LOS TR ae here ontencct: 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
syousnleyere th, I sano ounondavoe 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October eR Oa a ene tena versie: 43-1 83-4 85.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INionMsameee Il, GE eo eacooonansee 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
IDYxaenloyers 1, WE oa asaouoaenoos 43-5 85-6 37.2 123-2 118-1 104:3 
January Te LOSS anata es ae 43 -2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103 -2 
iors Ik, Wey nes oougtne 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March ed OAC A Sa enisan ae. 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 120-0 103-1 
April Lee LOA Smee ry cntntee es 43 -2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May Apr O4S aster ate eee 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June Ley O48 reads ocieenee 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July emLOAST: terete com ae 42-0 92-3 atele Lat 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August em OA CM nat ee ee 42-1 92-7 39.02 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Sepbemberslee 01948) 9 aa en ae 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October RL 94S Fee ea oo. ee 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November le lO4Se eee: 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
IDecemDCranl msl 94 So meee er sa eer 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January lh ae ROL OE ee ey A a 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
lnelovmriay tl TN ous cooeodao-o 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March SL OA OF 1 ae oh orn ke 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April TE 104 Oia eer ee 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May dace RK): LUD eee eer Oreo aioe 41-8* 98-6 Ales 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June - Te L949 Be Rated chine 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-9 
July Tepe 94 ORs ies | eas hel et: 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Die 194.9 (ee ie do ees 41-9 98-9 41.44 137-1 131-7 104-1 


Nortr:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. he actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours $41.91. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE[D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source; Form UIC 757) 
000080 — EEE 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

October AGA eee ee he 28 dod ence ae febpebine omar ne 113, 840 39,415 | 153,255 95.576 33, 091 128, 667 
October LOAGH  crees ts atone buco ini Suet ova Arete erate tagee oie ake 95,814 45, 820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142, 259: 
October 1 OF Sete ARTs Pea em on eR tractesrels Ge loss CUE 73 , 892 35, 430 109, 322 58, 736 28, 585 87,321 
October WO4S he. 2 Hon carey hos Se pean bis ee oe 41,047 22,870 63,917 85, (25 30, 607 87.332 
INjowenaper! LOLS Ae jenideverere cievtslo he sceyeraeis oiereuthere (nag steers 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34,280 101, 849 
UDYsrorevandoysion walt sotepats hac A Aes Grnets Gaeta oer eh cre on Cuore 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January 1 OSD ern te ets corer nitty oa Ome rersciae 11,996 13, 063 25, 059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
iMcvomGhag AWE Loo moro ore aboonmoadumeooocc amauma 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, S06: 
March TO4G a a gears seh Abies © atten tere tate 10,187 13,544 Dain Tsay 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April OA QE TRes ate occke Suctn Sictacrsuac.c. siemmoeereiencrer mean ic 14, 444 16, 816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246, 520 
May LOS OA ah ten eer ey cs ete ee OAR Pad ayes} 21,840 43,613 158,794 44,932 203 , 726. 
June 5 Oy Uo ae ede See eae ee See reyes coScicrokes Ole 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July IRGYe Oe Pek ie ESS Dee Feb, 3 oe amirac, Mon Bn ther edie. dc 20,679 PUL TCs 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August LOA G IIe eo ee repeater sc cote seme cee chtis oe 18, 043 L9eeTs 87,396 97,154 42,090 139,244 
Sonncialefen tte esnopupcoooucoe oon admnoo WOobanKc 19,940 22,620 42.569 97, 684 39, 607 Lavo 
October SIO CR aE emcee a aI AO notin. fa au picts ae 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41, 543 143, 047 


TT 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2..-_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX ASAT 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 
(Sourcr: Form UIC 751) 








Change from July 28, 1949 














Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................-- 1,318 $22 1,940 +301 +18-4 
iGO bree sa) eee done ste neem eas pete Re mIewE elran tener 453 4 457 —402 —46-8 
Piglwvood is os eked ose are eae ate acter serie bet arava 183 = 183 —264 —59-1 
TTD OT fost eer eral SR MPa tie aus ke antlers vatee duces lane oct eens 250 4 254 —109 —30-0 
Oiler Tomei eh saicky ae sere Owe eevee ates, crate tele eyerel 20 _ 20 —29 —59-2 
Minin ce sone nse se ee ener Rye en een scra recente: 788 20 811 —25 —3-0 
GO oe Ate taactene ts Senarerteix. RAED Dy Penne rec oo 219 _ 219 +121 +123-5 
Metallic ores— 
TOT ee Oe eR EI sae sera other esisincher eatousboxe = oh 2 73 —34 —31-8 
(EO a Reo el ME LP Pon ive, Soe ern een aen Co eee tere 278 7 285 —178 —38°-5 
ING eel eee at toa ches Be arsine Rare eter a cnt ean 4 125 — 125 +114 +1036-4 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 76 9 85 —20 —19-1 
Prospecting and oil producing... 2.0... .620.. sesso sees 19 5 24 —28 —53-9 
Manufacturing: 34. 5204. geo: oeiek beta cna einen hiksaer 4 4,506 7,180 11,686 +2,738 +36-6 
lavershainval Uauavelterell yamavliNGsy, 5c acaaque a ocoanenog aes ancos 684 882 1,566 +511 +48-4 
Ailey qaltace Chayesudee CB ma gencoapeomimscoedaupece ouG5os oc 545 4,041 4,586 +932 +25-5. 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 673 154 827 +96 +13-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 510 401 911 +239 +35-6: 
@hemicss andusliiediproductsinm. a. s0seem nent soe 169 216 385 +154 +66-7 
Products ov petroleum and Comin cases oct icteric ol iil 42 —21 —33°3 
Rubber products.........- 2 Ha oe So A ree eee Si Ran 91 54 145 +82 130-2 
hesuhon sic prOGUCUSMR A tes emt tale talent tareteteretor 161 519 680 +242 +55-3 
Stone, clavtandselass pEOCUC hse scratasiier re creel Berar r 207 63 270 +102 +60:7 
ron and steelvemal proces ett see ere iiteras)aiale ctetabaiersral ls 324 95 419 +57 +15-7 
Nonmterroud metals and phOauUCls: oe ces clive cis celani satan 246 235 481 4-156 +48-0: 
IME Olnnyaaie i aee rm be PR orcad AUD Mane oo a oon ty cdma Gon 229 68 297 +87 +41-4 
Electrical equipment and products...............-..4.. 176 130 806 —4§ —13-6 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 460 311 771 +149 -+24-0 
CRY CLA GES IDC Rat) eae inp ee Stain eed peer iin Cin Ginn pices none 3,863 53 3,916 +567 +16-9 
‘Wransportation and Storage...................0 eee ee eee 1,421 107 1,528 —69 —4-3 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities ........... 305 208 563 | ° +60 +11-9 
Sah hy, eae ted oA en oe os caters beiorcfe nee Map UONCE naga ear cotehiorel aged 2,931 26938 5,869 +1,410 +31-6. 
Win OES ales ee cee a ere eee oicie am rans i atinGral-te cc ociarrayaPae 935 547 1,482 +112 +8-2 
GEN eran ane a es ks en nL Aree Re interes Berean ac 1,996 Pascal 4,387 +1, 298 +42-0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate... ................ eee 993 949 1,942 +187 +10-7 
aT LU eee PCL amie hes 5 aeRee enero Neca deo GK? OL 3,001 10,477 13,828 +406 +3-0: 
UEcrde ye c epee EAE ie i EOE RET AF See de Wier hose Otel sino. 907 452 1,359 +123 +10-0 
jDYonent wel nt ene ny aoe eG RON TH Ais ir Guin HP ace ECC aC. O8 96 5,037 Opies +509 +11-0 
Personal nei Rete cee cade rstantae rs Lae eran estiereerate rere ney 1,291 4,518 5, 809 —133 —2-2 
(Qaim anvateey wae hace oot ooen iaadaomcnc Cbbec CODeGoranD 1,057 470 1,527 —93 —5-8 
ON arti hi ing Coen eeenead cla oaee otcme Geld cea cocbon uneobMmors fre 19,929 22,611 42,540 +5,173 +13-8 


oe ee eee ee eee eS  —— —— 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
aeNe—c—0—s=paoO00—0000OooesO==s=>=$S$S?qomomumum0m eee em 























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group - 
Male Female Total Male Female] Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 879 339 1, 218 3,981 928 4,909. 
Erica LaVVOTIC OLS yeaa oe paerehn ere cana Re he Le 1,567 3, 647 5, 214 5, 693 11, 655 17,348. 
ALCS OLKEr peor eee we ert omen Oa A Mie al 3 2nd 1,453 3,568 3,091 5, 786 8,877 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. i alee) 9,608 10, 727 8,677 6, 270 14, 947 
DEATH ODE Te EM retin thn Mo Wh ator Coe 70 1 ip i days} 6 1,159 
AMA UTR CinNel LUCIO, 55 oo cannon asveaoouocune kee 1,302 84 1,386 2,087 318 2,405 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 7,218 4,429 11, 647 34,327 6,440 40, 767 
Hoodand!) kindrediproductss. sn seeenen eens le 147 52 199 536 376 912 
Mexitlos nclovbinatotGe mst ee warm nee. 249 3,286 3,080 T, 143 3,010 4, 653 
Lumber and wood products..................... O26 Serres 626 2,015 88 2,103 
Pulp, paper and) printing...) shane os ola ek. 212 62 274 660 256 916. 
eathenond producisae ncn. n en ne 76 280 356 588 223 811 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 39 ah 46 88 22 110 
Metal Workings ame ok eet aie rete. 8 OE hg ie 705 67 772 5,817 296 6,113 
LEG Grical ae cet een ae er eee ees ba) i 65 176 935 250 1,185 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. Ligie@peeccnces ily 374 57 431 
I SiToRIS Fd 2. Roto fey Rae nt A ee OR Raed eli | Rees dite 471 ASO0F a eons, 480 
Consthiction wari eee ee ae eee ben er Poe OE YA en ene 2,013 pasty ] 7,338 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 792 3 795 5, 223 26 5, 249 
Communications and public utility.............. O25 Estar cee 52 218 4 220 
cna cevand Servicer nok on nan eee 255 418 673 794 432 1,226 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,241 127, 1,368 5471 732 6, 203 
OTe mena oe WVOE Rees Toe Wwe ay Ce hy dD 7 62 703 126 829 
PA THIEON TACOS Bia arr iene Say nuk coche’ rt. Cen eneeeatn ed 157 55 212 1,945 43 1,988 
Winrsklledawiorkersie-taeiawie ods eacce eee raat 5,670 3,059 8, 729 38, 675 8, 264 46, 939 
Plondvancl to baccournure a6 ions wil ante es 298 738 1,031 546 1,055 1,601 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 337 52 389 1,645 245 1,890 
Moetaliworlcioe mayan eke eas ha ok, 186 122 308 1,907 133 2,040: 
Construction........ Beis il Ra ae Si RARE IE ee eee GSO) eae eee 1,680 4,581 2 4,583 
DUH er MNS ULOd WORKEES. fo cnscisc «siccessaecee.. 3,169 Di, lo2 peal 29,996 6, 829 36, 825. 
POLARS Continence, eaten hee OO, Al 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39,667 137,351 


ee 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
ee 


Weekly Average 











Industry — 
Vacancies | Referrals Place- 
Notified ments 
Period uinceb ashing. U rapping soko «sca k ow dccods oo Bones oles Get ae D222 2,022 1, 740 
2 ALIN, Be 7 Se One Nee A a aS aE 367 232 178 
Bee epee he PAR PO Rate hs SRR ee cn Ae oats ig oe choans Oe Bi enc ae hae 353 317 223 
UOTE Te TUTTO OS Bie Sr ea aon Gn aC ee nin 5, 854 5,146 3,374 
Food and kindred products............................ PARE eae Ee 1,245 1,159 770 
exe A UORPC CUR Airc dh int et ete meg ows MN ede ee ees |e Ue 1,148 757 469 
ihumber aud finished Iumber products:.... 5.426... co6s oc. cccuccoecae ee. 609 581 404 
Pulp and paper products and DENG OS yee OMe TON AID cot t ge es 438 368 235 
Phemcaiavand allied products. occa coco cutikestas cect os sk ches te 245 235 146 
Produetis of petroleum. and coal. 0... 6) fie). oSeg kc: Zlececne. le 45 45 28 
eu ponmROUNCtA tien Stiegicte aS eel dea ete et a te meh 90 57 38 
eA One DROOLING icone Chil Mee Me NS pe Pe ee Ee eee od 194 150 88 
Puone ay and elassiproductasn ss. .°.4. bee. otoconia es ook ea 209 205 133 
Peoria hee! Ane MrOCUCTS 4 ).ths pcs eda; oh oe ond ds Ne 333 835 219 
Monuerrove metals Gnd Products,» 6..cdesh dss case ic ees s okt 301 252 187 
Pereira ee eh oon EE, toes vk, GARY eee halk. eta, a: 208 207 133 
ifecerical oq uipimeutinnd products c. :ccili... slo k ee. ese DEW, 237 136 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 557 558 388 
| ore SENOS TTA ae ae BS a ae ta a ee a en an 3,610 3,478 2,641 
ee MeDODCATION HN SUOTARG:. 000 bo tisan, Bi sdleees cae oabie lls oh oben a, 1,182 VN das 878 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities.:..... 0,-6.5 ..cc.cc, occ. ce. 241 Dial 151 
en ee wh. er eI NL Res Ie eee ie 2,900 2,996 1,685 
Meumer sinaurince Meal Mataten oe. Ua) Atel... ae adn, dee oee kk, 400 381 191 
yO, De See ine i Se NO en tr Ain a: oie, Gene CURT ee 6,054 5,311 3,745 
UU CTICUC ED 9 DSR EE beets he Se aa oot Geeta i be ee 23,183 21,209 14,806 


a ee ee 
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TABLE D-5—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, JULY 29 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 


rr 


Newfoundland...............eeeeeeeee 
Gorner Brook... ........+-0+scsssserer- 
Grand Mallat ce s...6 eet ne etic ewes tal eet s ene enews 
STS (Athi bpaonmooso draco noob oannaonot 


Prince Edward Island 
GharlottetOwmeccrmte cece os cle slete cleo + 
Sum Mmerside: soncee ec seieis-ioelelee victories) 


VATTOrSUoeee ne cicteie ste lelelelavcrere’s slerelsiaie vet ely 
EEA GS SupenocsonomoacoDog aOUnnOSUOOUUOS 


erecces sr eeeee 


Bathurst. cee 
Gampbellton..0..<.2sia meses ceeeer es 
Edmundston...... 


Quebec............. 
Asbestos........ 
Beauharnois....... 
Buckingham...... 
Causapscal........ 
@handlerane-. ss 
Chicoutimi........ 
Dolbeaw secs 


Pe ee 


Megantic.......... 


Mont Laurier 


Montmagny....... 
Montreal..........- 
Port Alfred........ 


@ [oie pee ke 6 0/010 650.0. 6.0) 1e10 018% 


ecccoccsoerosce esse ese 


ececrreccesesreeseeesee 


Pe ee 


ececcceeees cere eeee ose 


eee mere eee reese ee eeee 


Pee 


FUCHS it ee CCC ea at 


Pere ee ee 





eocereorsecee reser eeees 

Pa a a Oe 
eevee ecenerecescrecseeene 
0:61 6 © 018, 0.00 0:16.06) 60 €:0 0 e10..0 


Riviere du Loup...... Pn jganccocoandrnt 
VOU Mere 
Ste. Agathe....... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
Ste. Therese...... 


eee eeesereeeeeeeeee 





Pe ee 


SVGNOY ioc aic as'ys taiseiienisies sien seein ss 


Par CRC eS ok Cre en 


Pa eee 


ec rere ree eesreereseres 


MGnctonee cn oe een one ocd teerac cress 
Neweastle......... 
Saint John........ 
St. Stephen....... 
Sussexteaeeececic 


wore ere roe esr e reso ees 


Pere ee ee 


eccr cere ese eres ereses 


ere eee eer oeesereesees 


eecreceecoveeeceoeeeses 


ee ce reser ese seeseesees 


ecvocceeecoeeceoecneoese 


eae reeroeereeesereseesse 


ecrecccesrcseecscceeeonee 


ecavemeceviceed ee eee ne 


ence crrcrereeeesoerere 


eee were recess eeerrerseee 


Pena a a 


eve 8 6s 2.0 610 0.6 00 010 efelee@ 


Pere ee 


e)l0\v @ (08 01016)6 66) 810) 010 0 60186 


a ee 


ecco ower sere reeseeees 


St. Georges de Beauce..........--+++++: 


St. Hyacinthe..... 
Stodeane seen. cae 
St. Jerome........ 
St. Joseph d’Alma 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke....... 
Sorelo-tea trceaee: 


Thetford Mines 


Three Rivers...... 
ValidiOrencmeces 
Valleyfield........ 
Victoriaville...... 
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Pee a 
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eee cec occas oceeneeeees 


eee eroceorsrerserenees 


enestereoecceosreeseeee 


woe ceeer eee ereeeersese 


ee elec e 00,0 © 6 er e.0.0.0 0Fe 6q '8\ 


ecco cocceesrererererers 


ececseesssecerros eens 





Vacancies 


146 
38 


108 


48 
131 
21,171 
120 





Reported | Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 
period 


34 


9 
67 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


107 


Referred 


to 


vacancies Regular 


136 
18 


46 00 6606 ss] eee 6 8 


Applicants 


Placements 


77 
16 





Casual 


er 


ol @.o a) els ~~) sie 


ed 


<1 e.8. be eee) 8 


eee eeee 


a 


ee eee eens 
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see eee ees 


PeCUOuO) Choc) 


OCHOA cata) 3 


eee ewer ere 
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end of 
period 





TABLE D-5—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JULY 29 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1919—Con. 


ooo 
es 


Office 


ATTDELOD A erAee ie Seles ae cee cine neni m oad 
ISQTTIOM ee ecion cits te eres mote trom oe 


IBTACODIIAG Cs canes wee eee ee 
Brampton ween cnet co aoc oan eG oe 
ISTANULONG Sh. eh cise titel Secot onan ae tae 


CODOULEE A sire dence hoes caewes 


Cornwal fesse cee ee es ts 


CBNANOQUOs cece Gian) sins vate sivlemtelds 
( OGETIC HIME tans PRE RE sey eee a 
(Guel p e eirete ce rcs eos cae citunivan ans 


aw. KesbuUry.ts ace oct ans heise aan aos 
ng ersol lees ctais bite es cests See eisaaee 
apuskasinge cece rece cic Ob ido scmeia : 
IRCNOTA ees cates ts eae eee is HOV ence chate 
Kanes tonter, ae caieerer ee ocean ee 


Katehener-WaterloOwe.: acc. aeenie ors 
MORNIN G EON geet erntee tote cts erecta eta on cose 
MANUSa Vanes cee re a ok ren 
ASLO Ol eaee ce eres ee oe 


INIGNaNE Cre a ice Rien cea emcee: 


Niagara bells cans cee peice matinee 
INGEEMTB AY scnen come reetit smioe aten eck. 
Orr aera one Nee one See Pal: 


IRArryZOOUNG Se ack dete acne ee 
Rembrokecscnaee- mieten ee ccn 
Rertlivseras carce meee a ee nitions imu s 
Peterborough 
IBIGLON ON eae nae tee oe Annee 





Saultustenarloscssneaeussciatenctacker 
SIN COG aor nae sine cee Neen anette ee 


Welland 


CC er ee ad 


45614—11 


Vacancies 


—. eet 


Referred 


Reported | Unfilled 


during 
period 


to 


vacancies Reeuiar 





during end of 
period period 
49,186 19,575 
102 
420 181 
218 57 
133 24 
127 61 
663 160 
117 11 
24 6 
998 281 
208 41 
132 10 
356 35 
113 14 
145 53 
527 128 
264 163 
46 8 
142 103 
429 118 
3,556 1,359 
87 87 
661 73 
30 2 
55 iy 
641 194 
408 89 
964 497 
306 189 
181 29 
54 32 
2,897 1,249 
155 61 
32 8 
897 284 
467 160 
522 114 
277 27 
1,203 294 
2,075 843 
234 43 
103 19 
493 59 
136 40 
355 76 
65 31 
15131 105 
146 60 
67 20 
132 47 
1,210 218 
445 171 
316 58 
361 102 
647 115 
106 24 
143 35 
366 112 
81 11 
1,509 431 
644 143 
16,527 9,640 
222 59 
49 27 
338 14 
288 100 
357 203 
1,688 299 
395 204 
10,067 3,362 
1,041 487 
228 39 
171 81 
327 81 
252 142 
8,048 2,532 


52,814 
162 
487 
434 


8 
12,772 
243 
105 
380 
731 
323 
3,274 
342 


10,620 
915 
202 
149 
325 


73 
8,956 


43,026 
177 


66 
if 682 


Applicants 

Unplaced 

Placements end of 

Casual period 
25,263 4,892 36,463 
104 7 72 
288 4 96 
130 45 411 
7 2 79 
(al. aR etony 162 
401 9 1,134 
95 4 144 
PATE BAB ees A 101 
602 43 148 
142 25 125 
S05 Genet 183 
196 34 782 
99 9 122 
79 6 136 
236 87 606 
1325 eee ae see 328 
16 21 81 
89 4 58 
166 87 402 
1,592 599 3,075 
ol ghee aed 262 
548 28 43 
diel WA rok Ree 39 
DBL aaa sok ae 113 
447 28 619 
191 118 353 
436 44 267 
269 34 106 
168 4 143 
34 4 62 
1,448 214 787 
100 11 185 
DON Vas noeisen 153 
484 8 514 
271 22 442 
339 18 259 
211 13 318 
816 13 1,160 
973 269 2,207 
194 22 506 
60 1 90 
260 eeaeice oan 168 
94 8 130 
DAAGY d lee ete eee 911 
St [errs week 23 
703 141 645 
69 16 304 
ADS A tae eek ot 83 
67 11 102 
617 252 967 
215 10 126 
296 7 359 
235 3 352 
ON Ef 6 62 
55 10 66 
100 10 255 
134 129 236 
58 10 317 
789 159 482 
394 135 594 
6,990 1,618 8,617 
156 3 199 
DOF Poe ret aen 178 
244 77 134 
147 18 1,065 
148) | nett etce 206 
885 428 2,852 
201 4 157 
5,443 1,521 5,977 
627 30 369 
139 15 78 
71 20 45 
214 6 115 
242 2 41 
4,150 1,448 5,329 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JULY 29 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1949—Con. 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported) Uadlle® | tered 0g, | (ue Placementa ne. arian 
period period oe vacancies Regular | Casual period 
Shee Be HAG SOR DSTA ac ODO usaee Lis 25 yl cee q ei ate 1,020 Pp ae 
TNA Ne tee eG oUEOoGconspeosbeacmoanele ORR A Nor AY I ko ioto Oaere 
MGOSGWWihce selec ao ttn cian creck meron 466 129 628 472 268 36 401 
Niorthubattletordsa.ee-e sae coerce 335 83 170 245 204 10 144 
Prince: Albertifecccdes cmiciocater tistesiiecte. 665 226 671 580 427 22 339 
1iXsrall Rosctoron Do peoSc CORO ado SeGuaor 3,031 708 3,004 3,070 8) 651 506 
Saskatoon: saccasves cotter es earceie cronies zc 1,913 755 1,954 1,589 852 295 i itis} 
Swat Gurren tient etetlectie es eocemeit: a aa i ray Nd ets ee 
MUA etneppsooomotoobsunacestcosucoud| "Mai ANB | ater WA oo oouls 
MViOrkKtom see eects oe ee ees ee 738 283 619 550 485 6 163 
ALD erGa casa. se clee erie cision aarceieeteise sie 8 tee 2) Lt eres p20 1,400 4,643 
WBIAITIMOLO Se he eels ca Oe tes leis ce |) a Con) war LOZ Ae, 2 04 emia 105/60 Te PO | ereenteterarets 94 
Calgary. : EP etre Hen atte cr Otic rie pane 1, oy 4, oe 4, re mate 467 le se 
IDyahiao tt eieensteehonuecdonasscccsepacaod ° abril 5 Aah ae | alefes | IBY le ootigpioind 2 
Edimontonserec cen c tee oe eee. 4, ah il, he 4,639 4, os Bh, oe 900 2,000 
UQSON peas fea ee eite ors ohrckevemranc fete 5 3 55 Sh Mee 2a | eee teres 57 
Ibeth bridge. cecil ccmtt ice nie eteeeeastal steve 926 306 1,021 858 582 24 298 
Medicine Elatucmacece rc min ceitenien er 195 119 281 174 TAOS Senter 142 
12Y-¥e lel BY:\7) ween nn Ganted Homes GosanEcaoaric 168 131 176 112 64 9 100 
British Columbia....................... 11,761 3,026 20,175 12,099 6,444 1,302 22,153 
Ghitliwacletes: wos cco tese cope cn os oe is or ot on 35 ae 
GourtenaVinscc Ua. achtee seeobce een 3 6 2 177 
Cranbrook? sascha coe ocr 251 66 222 242 174 5 83 
Mawson reek vee ares eetreie tere Eterares bie a Ae mee a SAnene en 28 
W)UN CAT Sac ccte cctwe x elevsne «loses Senate fete oxeionets 3 2 254 
Kam OOPS etemcad nace creee noe ae eels eiotetears 323 87 343 267 ZOS2ee caters: 105 
IER GLOWS Hees cers ore trae Gheeverareretaroibacteketorereke ie 130 47 186 110 47 21 163 
NANAIMO ose een Acne sion ciee one eee 10 be an 2 ae aA re 
IN GIS OM Geeretete coed aeinle cols ie ome Recenter vac 53 
News Westiminster-sereeercniice titre cee: 746 190 2,105 USO 453 84 2,952 
North Waneouviers mececes secant tiene 226 34 693 251 73 82 892 
IPenticcon ones roe ee re eee 170 28 147 148 106 4 92 
PorteAlbernts.c: sacttie suiiseeee coset 203 46 350 167 NEP] Tie ed hen on 216 
Prince George... .<see sen cee ciet eee esse 562 118 618 563 385 48 262 
IPrinGeVvVUpeLb ne. citar ete cece hele crete 474 207 315 317 23 Va aero ore 137 
IPrinGecon en ee Notice cemeteries a a an oe i ee a af 
EL TOU Sects ae fac Rene Ae ne ree eas 2 20 
Vian COUVCES selcinscsitaen cate c castrine stevens: 5, ae Hig 10, oe 5; ae Dh. a Oe 13} ie 
Vernon 22 6 2 
Victoria 1,096 360 1,779 1,201 614 236 1,745 
Whitehorse 190 86 180 144 DLSS| Foeeee ree 5d 
Canad are. ocr coer cacti near 115,914 43,550 | 152,001 | 106,045 62,081 11,948 137,293 
Males Sprites ome dake tclemreoabatete oe cee 75,776 20, 549 109,367 71, 887 45, 800 6,921 97,632 
e@mial agar cinta cles viotetare sieleletestreve oie 40,138 23,001 42,634 34,158 16,281 5,027 39,661 


ae OP Nee DO a a ee ee ee eS 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 











Applications Placements 
Year ———— | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
198 erat SE Rote EAE SE aan ale 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
IO Sa Ss Song le Sees AS ae eae 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 


1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739 917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493, 581 





494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
$949 '\(S5: WOKS) Aaa aici seitaa'ate sie Gomes ees 813, 104 317,670 | 1,130,774 308, 870 145,018 453, 888 


a 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO AUGUST 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO AUGUST 31, 1949 

















1948 1949 
Region Insured I d 
Employers Employers pour? 
Ae Persons seer Persons 
Registered Recerercd Registered Registered 
IW trai ha neha! Seal, BAIA, A th cee ts cis yi Scr Reo Pare OO a ees en ten 15,714 232, 064 18, 433 288, 044 
POC arate ete cnet re ear. OR ee ely ey as oath an ine? wien Riana esre' 6 55, 533 921,891 57, 283 939, 356 
COARTO Gyan. tee te hee raha Pe Wine «tebe. clas e\e aimin unio Seca eretajeipytxs.e Fale 9" 75, 089 1, 273, 922 79,530 1,359, 917 
EV AITIO. fe BBepie een ors 2 rrr Ia cle’ atias lars eto M alts erin edd'g's) a NEST Wate vale 39,495 481, 124 41,799 498,088 
PE Chl Co Meee rai aetere cca eos eae A eee le etecer aid tera peer eS 23,499 340, 984 24,983 351, 360 
hotalttor Canadiana ae. crs sey Aerevetie ere Rane oe” 209,330 | 3,249,985 222,028 3, 436, 765 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF AUGUST 31, 1949 











ee 6 days 73 days 
Province’and Sex TOTAL and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 
under days days days days over 
Newfoundland aie eis scn enn ce eer aes 69 12 5 10 16 14 12 
Vigil emt 0 eevee ery esrctarn etm ees bates 57 10 5 6 14 10 12 
emallereeenw ccmnc ote sitet ene caret. 1 hal ecto Eeeut aes c 4 S| eed 4s) | arenes 
(Nialon ets Seon ae net ws Ae eerens, < (4, 362) (597) (186) (364) (725) (671) (1,819) 
(Hemale eres re aan cee ee (174) (14) (17) (31) (39) (21) 
PrincewdwardelsianG sass. eee 447 59 19 49 103 65 152 
Bil OMe Teese ieee te hakecse intone 318 49 13 31 70 46 109 
eri CMe Pree ae antec comes 129 10 6 18 33 19 43 
INO VAIS CORE Creators coe attciete eles euctre ct 6,445 1,576 587 867 1,079 740 1,596 
Wa lee teteeee cries Ga are Fe lat, aor 5, 389 1, 404 504 740 9: 590 1, 220 
HemMaAlOe Were soe eee oe 1,056 172 83 127 148 150 376 
INI@aae BYAUINEN AIC! <5 noe cud ooannbooesanauodd 5, 547 964 418 756 1,072 689 1, 648 
CU See nae ee ae PRS a Sheth nn eae eerie 4,452 814 359 633 859 554 1, 233 
UG IVIG LO deletes ree me We Aes oie a wletee cueee a ee 1,095 150 59 123 213 135 415 
CHUCK EC ee aise ei ee a Maacaioe ohm Nemort 32, 959 8, 003 3,488 5, 040 5, 684 3,179 7,565 
TWH (eye Bs I rc Co tcc each Reon ROR RRR 23,772 6, 365 2,591 8, 645 4,073 2,027 5,071 
IE OTY aL ce teens ore see Oretachi olonsyors aheaas 9, 187 1, 638 897 1,395 1,611 1,152 2,494 
QiTeR ha On a RANE OE DE oc Ol teestt ets eens 26, 712 7,560 3,031 3,473 4,087 2,392 6, 169 
AV CR ok oe oP oR Loree sade Wane ne 18, 442 5, 829 2, 166 2,395 2,705 1,463 3, 884 
ema lower mene cin aoe eke ce herets 8, 270 co 865 1,078 1,382 929 2,285 
Manitobaimesse noice ticle orig Soe einneeciernicials ORZOL 594 266 392 515 311 Wn alps: 
IMGT OSES tac eee adh care are ots sua ate easels 1 7A} 289 133 172 227 162 730 
HM errial etek ee ao ae hs aie ate os 1,538 305 133 220 288 149 443 
Saskatchewan. emis cette ascites 1,301 233 83 153 229 148 455 
RCM ee a ne ioe Steins ee iste 682 115 37 79 110 81 260 
Hemalo seen an ortrn tae ee 619 118 46 74 119 67 195 
lbertae roe ere crm orien eine 4,293 1,497 210 451 292 588 1,255 
IMSL Gee ereictrroteitn eis oie ee ens igsans 3,697 1,318 154 359 203 543 1,120 
Wernalecee nt tant ees eens ca aan 596 179 56 92 89 45 135 
IBritishs@ olumb ia sevice sete roche 12, 855 2,093 1,402 1,755 2,411 1,445 3, 749 
ny eke ues Gx te ie era eee caret at ata 9,465 1, 820 1,058 1, 245 1, 661 979 2,702 
Hemalomeraee atc ee ait crass s eee 3, 390 273 344 510 750 466 1,047 
EL OMAL Teer tere eicieeite treme os avers eral alereta si stcy ayecers 93, 879 22,591 9,509 12, 946 15, 488 9,571 23,774 
VIVA a petite bate letsor over oe cave cher eucveuetsystevol eke 67, 987 18,013 7,020 9,305 10, 853 6, 455 16,341 
HOW MATA See, . ke -sigert tolerate ie ecm toustecs ie evenuie/s 25, 892 4,578 2,489 3, 641 4,635 3,116 7,433 





N.B.—Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO AUGUST, 1949 











TABLE E-3. 
— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (2) 1949(2) 

UP MMIEI WA aSate baadendaees oouceol lo dnooe wed 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63,681 | 109,311 140, 305 
HO DTUALY tae sere cies ioc lence: 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 88, 016 108, 759 
MAT CIS 2 ore sietetsanete esas sverem ele tnes 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43, 675 76, 248 103, 402 
PAD TIM serene Matoto te ecb 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
VED Sears crvais otk otenie sic ost rs he 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42, 257 63, 692 
MUNG weed ecrecieias oe as ieidis.e ote siepeiore 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53, 114 
VOL o a Seistctkecmte at ars war consea eet 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 49, 586 
PAU SUSG ota sisiole cinerea cee oe 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25, 115 17, 281 32, 182 57, 750 
DepteMDeF>, <2. te. ewe et 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 BERUBIUS Sosa oncon. 
OttOberI a een ee eee scenes: 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 45 \G20) bs cere cere 
Novem beris). sce <tc eit ao 1, 748 2,896 11,798 53, 325 37, 111 47,372 435 LOM |oracreset rer 
sO os ener ei gan Seminars ag Series 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 CDR! TOR SU iso ape nde 

Total oe. wecaes Ve cb sec 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 645, 587 


(@) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1949 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province 
Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Newioundland iach seduces vices 48 36 6 6 21 26 1 26 
(1, 995) (1, 399) (350) (246) (1, 268) (402) (25) (787) 
Prince Edward Island......... 207 107 32 18 val 30 3 39 
IN OVENS COLIS Aeon aries ee tiene 3, (02 1,969 1,380 403 2,792 763 38 879 
Newabrunswitka-eras aseein cen Died 1, 248 1, 209 267 2,189 467 14 558 
Qtrebecx Ph, Wace aes seine oe 19, 893 10, 754 6, 622 2,517 14, 661 4,168 230 Dattile 
Ontario oe eee ce eins on cee 18,486 9,751 6, 109 2,626 14, 602 4,337 339 3, 500 
Mamnitobanttee sme anadce ara: 1, 833 911 580 342 1,360 507 65 265 
Saskatchewallesc soe eeasces ee a: 775 403 232 140 606 224 18 150 
HN Dertaaniaen tye alee oa 1, 435 819 412 204 1,134 393 28 265 
British) Colum piaenasroeere 8,597 4, 287 3,374 936 7,124 1,913 95 1, 660 
Total Canada, August, 1949.... 57, 750 30, 285 20, 006 7,459 44,660 | 12,828(1) 831 13,055 
Total Canada, July, 1949....... 49, 586 27, 208 16,278 6, 100 36,993 | 10,363(2) 753 13, 939 
Total Canada, August, 1948.... 32, 182 14, 897 10,075 7,210 22,333 | 10,312(3) 966 7,688 





(1) In addition, there were 315 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 215 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 193 special requests not granted. 
N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Month of | Month of [Cumulative 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August August Total for 


Current 

1948 1949 Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................0eeeeeees 1,876 3, 884 25, 467 
INO GUNEMAPlOVER LO.15 hauls sen are ere olee soe er roye erate vierest. he loretetae in Greate ated te atorel es enatnsvaini one 2,545 959 3,046 
Noticapableonand nota vallable for workouts sient deiteteiseren serine ee eines 591 885 4,286 
\asssoLewOrkacdue tos lA DOUr’ Gisputede. 2c ceteieraee eke ores OR oiae erie oeniemeen ce 307 324 1,327 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............002ceceeeeee 1,612 1,445 7,628 
Discharged Torsnisconducts. a1 ese «ote eis oe eee ie Sees oor ieee aca 422 629 3, 087 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................0cccccccsescecsseces 2,512 3,671 16, 199 
OLE TOASOTIS UE) Hers Tee ole ets eae citi rece eto te Precise Ears are eae tere oom eer es 447 1,031 5, 249 
A boy ge, evar piptet ead even thcracE Citas GNC SOROS Gpiin kann Neo SI Onan da aaa 10,312 | 12,828(2) 66, 289 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
(2) Inaddition, there were 402 claims for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland that were disallowed. 


TABLE E-6.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK, AUGUST 
13 TO 19 INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 





1949 
utiber Sees 
eceiving om- 
Province Benefit mencing PaEebee ey 
During Benefit ie By 8) | Ole ene 
Week During Benefit _ Paid 
August 13 to] Month Paid (in dollars) 
19 inclusive 
INewiound lan distae miss BS sPk ne Ne Bate ae AU aye ict Ae eR a 2 22, 1,075 
(3, 006) (1, 229) (92, 048) (220, 155) 
Princellidward: Talang: jee ways tie wate ere ete etapa seme ene nee oe 135 10, 000 peat! 
INGWaISCOELS NS: Aeneas cio sacetce clorcie alae lac brea ese ee ene: 4, 256 2,090 102, 202 232, 052 
INGWEBTUNS WICK cee hee haere see re Oe Pade Me eee Gel 728 98,299 225,214 
Miuehec Warne kta c beta ore oe ee CeCe Oe ee) Sen ey 21,581 11, 738 598, 433 1,325, 625 
Ontario se tae. Ga ee toh tee ees er eee 18, 569 10, 465 456, 932 1,034, 789 
Manito Dalian teats te ciate os is EEG ele ota te caae eetee Eee oer 2,753 1, 193 73,295 154,322 
PASKALCHO WANE Mis ke Bork cette oto ele ee sae ee eT ee eee 1,125 504 29, 299 62,334 
eR ays) a eee ate Ep re ead Oe re I ETE ey We een ened Mor Vel chins, tated efile oh 1, 964 916 43,518 102, 789 
British Columbia seater ccc teks et ote cc toe tee eee ee 8, 767 5,631 237, 944 556, 825 
‘Petal Cangas pA nugustel 949 na. creche storia sate octet arene 62, 705 34,442 | 1,650,997 3,717,000 
‘Totaly Canada tJulye1940\ yea yeeks ate eee ae ee crn e ll ercieec ier 28, 246 1,525, 462 3,371, 183 
‘Lotals: Canada sAugust L948 ier cmc te cere ree oe aint aera ate stone once iea. 18, 138 944, 430 1, 835, 846 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 





Octobers-ee. eee 


AUP Usb eee ee 
September....... 
October reese 
November...... 
December...... 


1949 


September.......... 
October ea eee 


Percent- 


age 


Increase 


since 


August 1, 


1939 


Total 


Food 


Rent 


Clothing 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) f 


SSS SS le SSS ee 


DH Ce THe 


4:8 
0:8 
6-1 
7:6 
8-0 
8-6 
2-6 
4eh 
3-8 
8-9 
9-1 
1-0 
fel 
4b 
6+1 
6-0 
6-8 
7°9 
9-6 
2-0 
3-8 
4-8 
6°68 
8-3 
1-1 
2-6 
4-8 


Prem Co Se CO Co Co WW WWD WB SHm hr 


Sad 
con 


a 
i 
~w~ > Ca Co TH Co WHR DOM 


117-0 


_ 
ou 
ou 

me Ore Or © SOD owd 


_ 
ou 
ow 


a 
ooew 
WwWwh 
onrbo 


—" 
lor) 
_ 

9 G1 or co bo 


— 
i 
ou 

TNwWN OOO Sb ONRPOOMW OW OOO DO NIMWWOR.WONOWNOC Onndonr CLOT OW ATID Ht DD 00 1 OO MD NICO NI Ot 0100 WD 


bo 
i=) 
oO 
i=) 


Sh AIT ISDOSOSSOSSSSOS SGHOHHHHOARARR RABHWO Qa Ow ROOM IHS 


OO He OOo 00 0 ND ACO OND 0 OO NOHO DO AT BD NID 080 


DSO AAAWUIWOM Rm KOOOEGwWAWEEEO Aapo»~pbptyor 


eR POD EAGMOHDUSRWAHWAWAWMAAHWHODIDOROe 


da cn ho CoCo CILIAIGNED NN OSOROADOUNY BWONWOSANWROOHON 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-4 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102-3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107-1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
119-5 110-9 
120-4 110-9 
122-1 111-5 
125-1 113-7 
128-4 113-9 
129-2 114-1 
129-8 114-7 
130-9 115-5 
133-6 116-0 
137-2 116-3 
138-6 116-8 
139-8 117-1 
142-5 117-2 
143-7 117-2 
147-4 117-5 
149-9 117-6 
151-4 118-2 
154-9 119-8 
158-4 122-6 
159-9 122-8 
161-2 122-8 
161-9 122-9 
161-9 122-9 
162-0 122-7 
162-8 123-1 
161-4 123-4 
164-2 124-4 
165-1 124-4 
166-0 124-6 
166-2 124-6 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 


BP CRO NDT sie ianes op ete tedel SU My ee SARE RY AS I ENO 2 2 a ee 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 


{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1949 


(Base:— Aug. 1939 =100) 


————— 








Home 
Total Furnish-} Miscel- 
—— Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings laneous 
Sept. August Sept. and 
1, 1948 | 1, 1949 1, 1949 Services 
aiita ce emer oe 151-9 157-2 155-6 207-5 110-6 132-6 192-2 156-8 121-8 
SS UA 6 oc oncom ae 156-0 159-7 159-4 200-2 117-9 133-8 193-0 155-6 127-8 
Montrealers re 162-1 166-1 165-7 216-8 119-9 127-1 177-5 172-4 125-4 
ELOnOUUO ies Eee 154-5 158-5 158-2 200-3 122-0 145-8 182-7 163-6 128-4 
Winnipeg saw areca 151-6 157-9 156-6 205-2 119-0 121-2 175:8 170-1 122-5 
Aska bOONaaele ese 161-3 163-8 162-8 211-3 123-9 140-4 188-4 171-8 121-3 
Edmonton.......... 154-2 158-3 156-8 210-1 112-0 114-6 187-1 162-1 124-9 
Wan Couv.era enna ee 160-6 164-2 163-5 211-6 115-3 139-7 192-4 160-4 133-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 
ees~=$@qouoe—0»aeoas—a——sS=soas—os—oOoOnwaoO@anamayaTrqxSmamnmayewquOuoanoooO07T09)9Wa9a9a909D999a9aoOm9WDODO0O9O009To9DUDSamaamSmS) ee 


Dec. Aug. Dec. July Aug. Sept. Price 








Commodities* Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 ae 
Beel asin oinustea cas aeeentee ener eran lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 260-9 260-6 258-1 72-0 
Beek FOUN StOA KN ho Aad ous wee bce taka at lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 290-7 289-9 287-3 68-1 
iB cePuniowrOasbaeye arn cc fe eee ee lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 291-7 290-9 288-7 66-4 
Bechtiblade eeiass sears Glen et eM ete lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 313-2 311-9 306-9 48-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless,.........cs.scseccsecees lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 349-2 | 347-8 | 342-7 46-8 
Wealt frontmoll®bonelessses state semen een lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 318-3 317-2 314-2 53-1 
ihambleciroastmeer eee ete lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 272-2 268-7 248 -6 70-6 
Pork direah- loins; centre cut ..ox «eek soe uc ss ac lb. 125-3 143-8 143-§ 241-0 247-9 294-4 67-8 
Pork, fresh shoulders, hock off................. lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 271-9 279-8 278-8 53-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 234-9 236-4 236-1 75:3 
IGarct piire eae ey nine ic meee Ne teks et See lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 192-1 192-1 205-3 23-4 
ME KOvet Ta MUNA, AoCepaTEVEH OIDs... s cumpanan ononnonnvoo one lb 134-7 137-5 137-5 221-5 219-4 221-5 31-9 
HgrovoradeueA a lara ok eee an nee ne doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 201-7 241-2 | 237-4 73-9 
TNE cca Allee aetna, a ee i ek le Oe qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 164-2 17-9 
Buttenicreamery, prints. ..s5sess0 seen. cece se Ib. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 226-7 | 226-7 | 230-8 63-0 
Cheeset plains mild 4 lbs ween yee foes pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 226-7 226-7 226-7 80-3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped................... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
Biloue tira wrador fins, Son hee sc or ae ee: lb. 127-3 124-2) | 124-2 | 221-2 | 991-9 | 991-9 7:3 
IROL! Onc jipveleyaes oo awoonegousadao0dgh nor lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 155-2 155-2 9-8 
(Corneil akeoe SiGg7c see esc his doiecs a sortoe pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-9 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
domatoes canned. Ja1se eect: faerie oe aenn nee tin 123-9 137-7 137-7 192-5 191-5 190-6 20-2 
PEASMCAIN OG Aa Games Me eriey ec ce eho WO Le tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 145-8 146-7 146-7 17-6 
Cormcanned so,;5 eee tee ee ne tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 186-7 187-6 186-7 Zhe 
Beans try ae eee a en hPa ea ae lb. 129-4 seis 133-3 260-8 |- 262-7 264-7 13-5 
LOT NGSS Bcd ae Rone ee ee eile ae, Oe el lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 200-0 179-6 163-3 8-0 
IROCALOCS ree ee eet ee oe 10 lbs 89-9 218-3 149-4 210-8 203-5 162-3 30°5 
IRFUn ees DO Ullcgrey veep ener eke ed ee Oe | lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 187-7 188-6 189-5 21-6 
Raisins wscedlessy DUllenv eee ce yee net lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 128-5 128-5 127-8 19-3 
Lb Ties VOCS 1) ey Ug oe OE a ee Lg en doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 149-7 143-8 130-0 35-9 
ID QTON Seer eae ca ee ey ese aia ene aes doz. Ls 3) 147-7 148-6 143-7 144-6 147-4 47-9 
VAMIStia WCE all Ol OZermeeeetinee eect jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 147-3 146-1 146-7 24-1 
Beachies:s20 67 ey Bent. Menta nick onan: tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 142-1 142-6 142-6 28-1 
Marmalade orange: Grozseneemen eee een nn: jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 142-1 142-1 141-4 19-2 
Chord Sasi lll \an oma ano oocde anaaubaetdeuaee tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 179-3 178-7 178-1 30-5 
Sugarecrantl a pec ae ane eeee eee ee eeannnion lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
SUCAT.<V GLlOW= scarey igh ee See ne ek talon ts lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 
IP ORE Smear Aa eimeic ris RS ee he eee lb. 141-6 131-4 Blo 188-§& 189-1 189-6 ; 64-1 
boa olackses il baemccns al ee ae eee te, pkg. H 145-2 | 131-6 131-6 176-5 176-5 | 176-9 52-0 


—————— EE Ee ee eee 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September, 1949, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, — 












































Beef ; Pork By 
8 oo 2 
E o 5 < 
Locality & ]  ] & 3 Ee ae) 9 
a = a7 aH 25 ao 
= = “EO 2 ; s = 2 © py sah 
td ad a x =I e ° 29 7 oO ade 
S s ~ be oa 5 s oe ao oo 
o © 2 oO es =; 0 ek Cus oe 
AG i Pl i ck eee pts 
Revi aul ee | Sea) acolo) Osceola mts 
2 te =e oa S p Ee, ral Su ae ES Se 
Tole. \eeto | RS | SP pes ei eae Teh |) 2 over 
Pa bey NON Sg a dined xy havea cot Mero Mex ti | Es rts ce) A -Spres OU cS fsa 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1 Gharlotterownlasase rem cteicoscieete 73-4 68-2 64-0 51-2 AT AGH? cee. ties 65-0 68-9 56-3 74-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Ded a ED Gans Bho ADD OOo Onno t 73°5 68-3 6§62-O0b} 48-1 A Gdn | ees eae 68-9 68-2 53-2 70-1 
3—New Glasgow... ........eeeeee0s 76-9 71-6 70:3 50-9 AO 25 | Brean 66-6 70-1 58-2 77-0 
A= SV ANC cms sistas at colsiaeininrein eelecreietels 80-7 72-9 4-2 55-5 HO Taare: 68-3 Hiaasen as 73-0 
PUTO es ohare ae walcltie epee eee 69-2 OBES) ane 45-2 4 Dieta ae, Seen | nee eee O020) lipemia 75-0 
New Brunswick— 
G—Mredernictonveweemen gen ceo enieeer el 64-4 61-3 | 45-7 | -42-0-| 51-4 65-2 | 60-9 | 44-3 79-5 
T= MON CHODE ceinalecieisicte melee cts etelototeterets 72-6 67-8 67-7 47-5 AISI Ws soon ob 68-3 67-1 §2-2 75-5 
S—Saint John......2-.cassecscceesces 76:2 | 70-3] 63-9b| 48-8} 44- 50:0 | 68: 68-8 | 51-8 | 72-8 
Quebec— 
QO—Chicoutim]......-.....ccccccccaes 75-0 dead 64-7 4§ Al) Ove een tees |e ee 57-4 50-2 80-0 
1 (tS 2 A ade So ete eee Aone maune aon 66-7 65-0 50.3 47 43- Age) | 61-9 50-6 67-8 
1i=-Montresle-pecsce meee crac ee ene 78.4 73.9 69-6 4G 49. 49-5 68- 63-4 51-8 72.3 
12—Quebec.......--ssececccceccecees Tiaras: |eneotel | AS 41- 54-9 | 69: 56-3 | 47-6 | 66-6 
13S a blyacinbnessene cece cnc star: 68-3 62-4 61-3 41 Pte SLOT Ves, ee este isis cree ae 61-0 46-4 74-2 
14 Shi JOHNS Se oolenn volese oecion fae ela Moin layne Gee Ieee Cae Cele oN cate tLe eases seta ies | Oia eae oe ear 75:5 
(5—Sherbrookesr.: tence selecte cs: 78-9 72-6 67-5 47 39- ERIM ale Go §2-4 48- 70-8 
1G=Sorel ees Cas en os calaetetereine 71-9 68-1 68-7 40 CT Ef de 8 aed ie er ee 64-1 50-7 filoye 
17 T hetlord Mines: vies sic siordecicle oes, les nee ee te sole te cis ieee |e Ste Osean. ert oe aren cae ene 
18—Three Rivers.......ccccccccccess 79-4 Gilles 62-4 | 44 BO a ameter ll Coes 59-6 | 47-4] 71-8 
Ontario— 
10-—Bellevalle.mecscuecassnae cae eee 69-5 69-0 67-3 D1 OO eee ater eee 65-5 51-3 70-2 
20—Brantiordiqnceratesivececk nec cienieet 72-3 68-4 66-1 51 46- 52-7 74: 69-0 50-6 71-6 
21—Broclcvillescscaccaaeecls ses cece 75-0 72-6 68-8 48. PE Ws eee ote (eo a beg 70-9 54-3 76-7 
29 =—Chatham.cse vas cenec i ncaa oe eer 72-2} 69-7] 69:5] 49 Aes Nites te Gases 79 70:7 | 54-9] 73-1 
93 = Cormwalltccdsccceuonsces cle cece 70°7 69-0 66-2 48 - OPS Whe dion Base fal 67-0 54-2 74-0 
24—Fort William.............00- Ae 72:0 | 67-5 | 69-5) 51 AD 56 || Aen Aare 69-3 60-0 | 80-7 
25==Galt Ri Sic wcrnmescers cece ssi ae 70-6 67-6 64-3 50- Oe el aaa reed in a creo 67-3 53-0 71-8 
26—Guelpbdiisncac sects caiee sipsroce sees 71-9 | 69-9] 68:9] 52- 50: 55-6 | 73 67-0 | 48-4} 68-5 
27—Hamillt0nsrscc, «vice cee ccleiicenieeies 73-6 70-4 69-7 51 49- 59-4 73 68-7 49-3 70-6 
28—Kingstonivccs semiowemeccees ines 68-3 | 65-9 | 62-6] 48: AAs (al Bene 70 66-3 | 48-0} 68-9 
29——Kitcheners..). ss acisietees nevsoe cen 72-0 | 70-5 | 66-1 50 48. 55-2 | 72- 68:3 | 50-8 72-5 
BO —Londonesd.c sce ce Onscie eee etl 72-6 70-4 65-5 50- 47- 53-4 73- 69-1 49-7 71-8 
Zi—Niagaratalls:.j.ccaces sees meer TORQ) Gte2 le ODm Sila D0 ras 6 4 04a) | ere 77 68-1 52-6 | 71-4 
32 —NOrtneBayeesce nance rere ssmiities 71-6 | 69-8} 68-0] 48-4] 48-3 ]....... 71 68-3 | 48:0] 72-5 
33 OSHA WB nan sae cierechloscuiesineets 69-9 | 68-1 GG Gismed Se 4a ee O22 es O12) (ial eee rate 67-6 | 48-6] 67-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1949 


6 © E 
eels edles inst (eps 
Locality & Be a 2 ae a2 3 9 
g | Fs |: Jil se peers g 
68] a8], Bi) Seabee fae ee 
Bete iegel ea hee eas vagal ueeleag 
ay | Sa |eelac| fe] isl del el el Gs 
gh] 22) 88/58) 28 | eh | £E | 22/32] 82 
Greve Gore in cet tlicccn | ieme'ni| call licteon ames, [cue leceeas 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown..sc5scssiecevsccses 24-1 32°5 74-6 16:0 | 64-4 | 33-5 10-7 7°7 9-6 16-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Soo RL AEE. C Ms Hiet Oak Ee kth oes 25:2 | 32:3] 80-6 19-0 | 64-7} 31:3 10-8 hed 11-3 15-9 
B~—INow GIASZOW .« «cc. ss acces osvcecss 23-1 31-6 78-9 19-0 64-9 32-1 12 ON ere 10-4 16-4 
Mee VUNOY retarted ncetis ce tat eee cee 23-7 | 30-5 | 83-7] 20-0] 64-7] 32-0 10-0 7-2 10-3 16-5 
Do LEMEOC a ae ete crue ch aes ees meee 24-1 31-2 | 77-6 18-0 | 64-2] 33-1 12-0 7°7 9-8 15-6 
New Briunswick— 
GP roderictoninicac ess dsdess deals os 23:5 | 31-4 76-6 17-0 | 64-0] 31-6 11-3 7°5 8-6 15-3 
FS NIOMCCON es Se tt Gh cote cece onesie 24:4} 31-8 | 79-6 NAO) Tasioré Wy Billazy 11-3 7°8 10-1 15-6 
eae SOUN ee tie cas oe cas sepa 23-9 | 31-7 | 80-7 18:0 | 64-8 | 32-4 11-3 7-8 9-8 15-0 
Quebec— 
A MICONLIMNE coca co. sok Cees ved 23-5 33-0 77-0 17-0 62-0 31-3 9-3 bes | Bice at tk 16-5 
LO Ebull Sermo tne ean eece cent te eyes ee 22-4 31-2 80-3 18-0 61-9 29-9 10-0 7-0 10-5 14-3 
Lie Mon troabaiee lt aesiceucvek ones os 22°8 32-6 80-0 17-5 63-0 29-7 10-0 7-0 10-2 14-8 
jy eae OT Cs pee, Ra ae ee ae a a 23-1 32-1 78-5 17-0 | 62-6 | 31-1 9-0 7-0 10-6 14-9 
IS=-Sts ELVACINthe. 72.40. ceewt yess os 22°2 | 31:3 | 75-4 16-0 | 63-1 30-0 8-7 7°2 10-§ 14-7 
demeao UE GUNS Nien at woe an us Pete tac 23-1 31-7 | .79-3 16-0 | 63-7] 30-7 8-7 7°5 10-4 15-0 
15 Sherbrookesee er aactisisieserice nek 23:0 | 31-3 | 80-5 17-0 | 62-1 30-8 10-2 7°5 10°3 15-6 
DGS SOVel Jvens Lapaity os Osdasx tan eee PAO) SSile(t) || yalay/ 16:0 | 61-6] 29-7 8-7 7°3 10-8 15-0 
W— Thetford Minesh.ss..5 o-eniscetelcle 24°5 | 31-0) 73-2 16-0} 61-9 | 30-8 9-3 7°7 10-2 15-5 
LSerd nree HIVers, vec cnsernes os cates 20:4 | 30-9 76+1 17-0 | 60-5} 30:8 8-7 2 10-2 15-5 
Ontario— 
19——Bolloville.,, Ses ase ih Merce ch ck bas 23:9 | 31-6 71-0 17:0 | 63-9} 29-7 10-0 7:2 9-6 14-6 
20 -— Brantiord ; cscisecets veer bar bees 22°6 | 31-1 74-8 18:0 | 63-0} 29-1 10-0 7:2 9-6 14-5 
Dh== BEGGING, Grace aehtes c nxdeauie can 23°3 | 31-8 76°7 18:0 | 63-1 29-6 10-0 7:4 10-1 14-4 
Sar AGNACH AM ose ca'snte) cd ebwsecs sc 23°3 32°7 70-7 18-0 63-3 29-6 10:0 (ow 10-4 14-7 
Pa CMOED WEL tae se tole alten a che Sosa 23-1 31-2 | 76-8 18:0 | 62-9 | 29-2 10:0 7-1 9-4 13-9 
24—~Vort William: 4-05 sass saiewn ls vex 22:9 | 30:9] 75-6] 20-0] 62-8 | 30-9 10-7 72 9-7 14-9 
BD Agal Gee Rae inci eee e i ece cok 22-4 31-7 73°3 17-0 62-6 29-4 10-0 7°3 9-8 14-7 
DA MADOLD ILS Aitege'y acm ao uses olacs tes 23°2 | 382-2 | 75-0 17-0 | 62:6} 28-5 10-0 7-0 10-3 14-6 
Pl = SSI ULOO Ake cave cek nae nde 23-0 31-9 75:5 19-0 63-0 29-2 10-0 7-0 10-2 14-6 
Tea Kingston .o -is «pee daencas ace oss 21-1 31-7 73-1 18-0 62-3 29-6 9-3 (foul 9-9 14-5 
20—-KIGCNENOL Ce egal cece dene cner 22:5 32-4 73°7 17-0 62-9 29-1 10 0 7:3 9-7 14-2 
S0=*LONGON ss ek. foinsk gevsee es arenes 23-4 32-1 71-9 17-0 §3°3 29-5 10-0 7-0 9-9 14-2 
Zl=—-Niaeara Pallgcs.cccav cee sacdevans 23-2 | 31-8 | 77-7 19-0 | 63-7 | 29-3 9-3 7-2 9-6 15-0 
32—North Bay .vics occsckeesase cece 23°3 | 33-3] 81-0 18:0 | 64-4 | 29-7 10-3 GcDilenteetets 15-4 
33—Oshawa........0.000% sievalatatetela terete 22-9 | 31-5] 75-0 18-0 | 62:7 | 28-5 10-0 7-1 9-5 15-0 
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Beef Pork 
e = oS 
8 sk 8 
: ae 
7 Re} 2S ; Pane 
Locality EE | She unig lao ue ae ea 
ag Sia g 2 g Se | of | Hs 
3 Es ® a 2 = 2) TiS "4. - D & 
ERE) al atl babe | ead] ea] ee bene ies ene 
a6 eh Seg ie) 80,0 el eile’ Ore Laren iS 
a oko) a) on a te date, Re Ps lao! 
SOUEEB tl ac il Sea SStieg oN Genie oe) s Celie s 
™—o ome" a = Sa, 2a ® & am oe OG tie 
mM laa fan] ~Q oD) i 4 Fy By ~Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BA—O CLA Wal de hic cn tiers. cine claves leretovenevsleke ont Werk 68-7.| 68-3 49-7 | 46-4 50-7 70-1 66-8 53-8 15-7 
85—Owen Sound.. Ae AOE DO OOGOE 70-6 68-4 68-3 Moe Rice) I socosal laces aac 66-1 54-1 69-3 
BOL eterborole Meeeeenineen ria 74-1 la Wor | wibere I Zee eon booe 73°3 68-6 | 53:0 | 72-8 
37—PorteATthur. te sec eect 68-4 65-1 65-3 Qos) Ih Zar laneoocdllsacaccc 66-0 56-8 79-1 
S8——S by Catharines secur cere siteceiscie ers 70-0 69-0 {oes I GOON ZY(onl ea cassllooueacs 66-2} 51-5] 68-1 
89—St. Thomas.......... P hegee cine <a 71-4 68-4 65-6 50-9 | 46-9 NOB enoc cde 68-7 | 56-2 72-4 
AQ=-Sarniacie sean cotiee ae telecicteleraicnatees 69-6 68-0 64-0 51-1 Ais QU| amos: On| aeeeeer 67-3 | 53-0} 69-8 
Al=—Sault ste. mviarica pecs cies acter: 71-9 69-5 64-4 | 49-6 Von aetna cl Rrapienrre 68-3 55:7 | 75-2 
49——Stratiord s: Jattacsen cust sate teeters 68-2 GS2i OS Ogee tS ol me AasiG a leeree| einaeiae 67-6 | 51-3 72:1 
A3=—— SUC PUNY 25 ste ote atetel sleiat ete re reheretels 71-5 69-6 65-7 51-4 Mo aoc 71-0 | 68-6 | 52-3 72:9 
44“ Ti MIMINS: Ean cle ee bc eects 70-6 69-3 65-3 50:5 | 47-9 UPON Me eseag = 67:3 55-6 70-0 
A5—TOrontoOs se iis ccie oe oleae cle eect os 75-0 | 69-7 71-8 | 52-3 | 48-3 55-7 | 72-4 68-5 | 47-6 | 69-6 
46— Welland dencsessccta cere atic stele 70-0 Gen |) (Waco ZeloAE cist Ne Sp odllonco soc 67-0 | 54-4 68-4 
AT —WandsSOLr ie neceace tas cleciie stele 71-4 67-4 64570) 48°85] 48-8022. 74-0 | 66:9} 48-3 68-5 
A8—WoodstoCleasencccraclecire msec ts 71-8 67-2 (Kills Ne he ooae ZANAT IR hoenel ee aecs Sandccd boon ot 72°3 
Manitoba— 
A9=Brandonireasecn cece eee eerereler 69-3 BicO) |i cance AG Sil meAdisSialie ae area eerie (PBA oeosec 81-8 
BO= Winnipeg sees tosis vie letleitetelel=letele rele 67-0 61-8 | 60-1b] 46-6} 46-4] 48:3 63-9 69-5 | 57-1 78-1 
Saskatchewan— 
bl——Moosed awe cence acer clea cere 66-7 63-7 oN Zpodh I) AY) ese oonllegaosne 65-3 50:7 | 81-9 
§62—Prince Alberti... fo. sa-c ees cies 63-5 58-8 59-8 | 46-8 45-2 | 49-6 69-5 64-7 | 49-0] 77-8 
BiH Bierabis papncocanocodobone topamaody 66-1 62-4 62-0 | 44-4 46-4 54-1 68.6 65-5 | 52-2] 81-9 
H4—SaskatOONscccicsae oetieeios rials cece = 63-7 60-2 | 61-4 | 46-7] 47-3 53-8 | 65-5) 67-1 54-1 81-1 
Alberta— 
H5—Calvary.ciacecis cs se coe eee meee 68-0 63-7 | 66:4b] 47-0 | 47-4 50-4 69-1 66-7 57:5 | 84-7 
b6—Drumbelleryasenedec sess tie eie (veo lie aioe It (aSoré || Zico) Ih Zyioey | Ctehere sie ca ands 74:0 | 61-2 | 87-5 
57 — uc MOntOMl ae cclersains cle ete euetsie a ieterane 67-0 62-5 62:7 | 44-3 44-7 | 52-6 62-2 65-3 52-9 | 81-5 
BS——Neth brid eensee ascii sletere see ciate sisters 70-7 65-0 66-7 | 46-5 | 47-7 | 54:3 69-7 | 67-0 53-7 | 85-4 
British Columbia— 
HO— Nanaimo sce seid ae ore esse tere eteretal 78-4 72-3 74-4 52-8 HPS le noocne 73-5 | 79-7) 62-3 91-9 
60—New Westminster.............--- 74-5 | 66-9 Giicyé || sajtloal 50-3 55:3 69-6 75-7 | 58-2 | 84-2 
6i—Prince Ruperts... acces. ee el 78-0 72-4 ae) SOO | ZVCKS llc cecoc 75:7 74:6 | 60-0] 92-2 
(PEM Beh he Aber aincn ponceMecumO pao ud. coe 75-9 12-3 TB || lo), MeO \esaecse THEODX || (ASS (eee: 86-2 
63——VianCouveracmeceecce veers sclera 78-8 Tilo || 63583 51-5] 537 61-1 71-1 78-7 | 61-3 86-1 
64——Victoriaiecee eee ae tee eee 80-7 72-7 | 74-4 51-4 53-6 60°5 72-4 | 79-7 | 58-4] 85:5 
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ease z 
et _ : 
Locality ea a S 3%] 85 
&0 Syw || = rf qs a= 
Shi cotati : fo ee 
gli Vy eee eel er ecg 
PQ oo Lrg o nes D rice a ay 
- ats - = oO fas} 
ge) 58) 88 | 38) S21 82] Se 
—] o) ea} = —Q oO faa 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts 
34 Ottawa nance tees ciao woe 23 -2 31-8 78-9 18-0 63-5 | 30-0 10-0 
SOO Wen SOUNG a -en ene Caen 23-1 32-0 70-7 18-0 62-4 29-0 10 0 
SOP eterborouc lt saat acer oaracn: 22-7 30-9 74-4 18-9 62-7 29-6 10-0 
Ole ROLLE LUT seen eects ecto ebrreee 23-1 30-7 76-1 20-0 63-2 | 30-5 10-7 
OO—OSby Cat harinescatcecimeeiceceaeer: 22-5 | 31-4 ena 19-0 63-5 | 29-0 9-3 
Washi. WMaveiVeon neh ououodsobouenasd: 23-0 Bilkee 75-6 18-0 63-5 | 30-4 10-0 
4 Sarnia madtieene cicercclraimcisten een 22-7 32-4 72-9 18-0 63-9 30-0 10-0 
41—Sault Ste.) Marie... cc. .ccessces- 22-4 30-6 76-6 20-0 62-6 29-8 10-7 
42 SEL AtlOld. Paes aon eet ee earsion 24-0 32-3 71-9 18-0 62-7 29-9 10-0 
A= SIC DULY eae eter ee cietel reer er: 24-1 32-2 81-7 20-0 64-2 | 30-0 10-7 
Aa MRITTATNIINS RA torarescnclarsiovciolsie cents eee: 22-8 32-1 77-7 20-0 61-8 30-0 11-3 
4 ROLOD LOLnnetetearineier cre nice ect aee 23-5 31-6 77-0 19-0 63-2 | 28-4 10-0 
AG——Wellancl sneer we os creme cies ce 23:5 | 32-3 75-1 19-0 63-3 29-3 10-7 
47 WAD SOL Me eee icoits tee cree 22-7) 31-4 74°3 18-0 63-1 29-3 10-0 
AS VWVOOUSLOC Ke carver Sovo anette stoneler eles 22-7 31-6 72-2 17-5 63-3 29-7 10-0 
Manitoba— 
49—— Brand Ona warrscavecisteisiors vic nictereeree’s 23 -2 32-9 67-8 16-0 61-2 31:1 10-7 
SO Win IpPee scoacwiee ca Ooi Ao cae ee 2255) | solo 71-0 17-0 61-6 30-3 11-0 
Saskatchewan— 
DI—=NIOOSCLU A Waseca on erica elects 22-6 32:3 59-7 17-0 60-9 30-3 11-2 
b2—— Prince Albert erneceoneeeheee ook: 23-8 32-0 61-6 17-0 61-6 29-4 9-6 
Od= CLIN Dea age aoa ee met oe tons 22-6 34-2 62-4 17-0 60-1 30-5 11-2 
HA SAS ka tLOOlaeme mec meeitie aeiresrcisloleele 23-1 33-0 61-3 17-0 61-0 29-6 10-4 
Alberta— 
HO— (alrany ees se heee etre ences cere rs 24-2 83-4 67-0 18-0 62-9 29-5 10-4 
56—— Drumilltellorves wonaetincecicciieete te: 25-4 34-5 | 64-0 20-0 64-6 30-3 11-2 
D7— PE CIMOnbonammaes eee acinar cer 23-6 33-7 60-1 17-0 62-5 29-8 10-4 
5S—lethni de Ossacammareseiciieciececio.s 23-6 33-4 67-8 18-0 |} 62-9 30-7 11-2 
British Columbia— 
DOIN aANaAlin Oneses cae aaieinstee creosote cre 25-5 32-1 Vilesrd 20-0 65-0 31-5 12-5 
60—New Westminster................ 24-7 | 30-1 69-7 17-0 | 63-9 | 29-9 11-7 
Gl—-Princerkvupertems recess circ 25-3 | 31-3} 76-2 25-0} 64:0] 33-5] 14-0 
G2—— Dratle Mares cen ceeeias Necie ae tt acts 25-5 | 34-9 69-7 20:0 | 63-3 Sil2 13-0 
G3——VianCOuV.ereetines sciscineers coeetecls = 25-2 | 31-0 71-0 17-0 63-6 30-4 12-8 
G4—ViCtOriaias assess noice ositeinie ocieseie 25-4} 30-7] 71:3 19-0 64-1 30-7 12-8 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
ra 
> B 
Locality or as 
his fale a B rp 
oa] eo | 6 | S84] 8 = 3.8 
Oe al Rae 8, EP 4 Ses % . Spe hee 
Peto eve ll ee lae es Ue orc. een een alae pcre 
Slo hoe Z|] of | 82] of |] 22] 8S | Bs | 8 
al ak |] os | 2618s | Se | Se lee bas | Ss bs 
BS Selise SEN Ak ee Be | ae | ee eel ae 
a ow S) ea 5 ow a ae 6 oe Ss 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............. 23-2 18-3 22-5 13-9 8-1 28-9 20-5 20-5 39-0 63-8 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
22 TT aAliiaxae eee ema 23-4 18-0 21-4 13-8 6-9 28-5 21-9 19-1 39-4 47-5 48-0 
3—New Glasgow............. 23-7 17-0 21-3 12-9 7-1 82-7 PINES ee ooo SWCT 60-8 50-2 
AS wid NEV os sich cz cuits des din sieais 20-8 18-2 22-1 13-0 7:9 31-9 21-6 19-8 39-3 53-5 47-5 
b—TurO eee een eek cen 21-8 17:1 21-0 13-1 6-6 28-5 22°8 20-6 33°5 52-5 49-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................ 21-1 19-5 22-3 14-2 7-2 28-0 21-6 18-9 38-3 52-4 50-0 
i MOnGLOnM aa ce secloce ate rae 21-8 18-4 23-4 13-6 7:3 32-9 21-2 21-0 41-7 50-0 48-3 
S——- Saint OlMase eee nee eae 20-4 16-4 21-6 13-9 7:8 26-8 21-1 20-0 42-3 52-8 48-2 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 16:8 19-3 22-3 14-3 10-1 Doc UM sereey. 23-8 40-5 56-3 56-3 
LO Fiullise econ ice caries 17-4 17-0 20-1 13-9 8-8 30-7 20-9 200) eee 42-8 44-8 
it ——Montreall tacecs aces oon 16-2 16:6 19-1 13-0 8-3 26-3 22-5 20-1 38-9 43-7 45-4 
12—Quebec............... Seansthe) aloe? 17:8 20-1 12-9 8-9 27-8 21-3 19-6 BI) 42-2 49-0 
183—St. Hyacinthe............ 16-7 18-0 20-2 11-8 10-3 25-0 19-4 18-0 34-7 48-0 46-8 
14——St- Johns: fo. cat ewe ies 18-1 19-5 12-9 9-5 26-5 20-5 19-8 41-5 47-0 44-0 
15—Sherbrooke............... 17-8 17°3 20-2 13-3 8-0 26-8 23-5 20-0 35-8 46-9 46-9 
16—Sorels ah sear be 17-9 18-0 21-1 12-7 9-9 29-3 21-6 20-0 35-0 46-7 45-9 
17—Thetford Mines........... 18-3 17-7 21-1 13-0 9-3 26-6 a2, 18-1 40-3 52-0 48-9 
18—Three Rivers............. 17-5 16-8 20-4 13-3 8-5 24-5 20-6 20-7 39-0 45-5 46-8 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 19-2 16-9 20-6 12-3 7:4 BOLO ule ee 17-9 33-5 41-6 45-4 
20—Brantiord ss22 caeneeeen ce 21-5 16-2 20-5 13-1 7-1 Bom 21-1 18-3 33-6 41-5 44-0 
21—Brockville................ 19-0 Wire 21-4 13-8 8-2 37-5 ilyfos 18-2 35°5 43-4 46-1 
22—Chatham).cec.caesoce secs 20-8 16-9 20-5 11-1 7-2 PH EStsS Aa tg nee 18-0 35-0 40-6 46-7 
2o—GOrnwalleeeaneericne cece 18-3 16-3 19-5 12-4 8-4 31-8 20-0 20-1 35°3 39-5 47-2 
24—Fort William............. 18-3 16-8 20-7 13-0 8-2 35-6 20-7 21-6 31-7 48-9 48-3 
OAL Gael. am ees Gece 18-5 ie 19-8 13-8 7:7 37-0 22-2 18-8 35-0 41-5 44.4 
26—Guelphs. ser esecneeeee 19-9 16-6 20-8 12-9 7:5 33-1 20-7 18-3 BV for 42-9 44-6 
Wife Choo rons oaaaaqanneoepuec 19-9 16-2 20-3 13-5 7-2 36-6 23-8 17-6 34-1 42-4 44-4 
ZO—IKINPStON ace ace ctentemeen 18-0 16-2 20-6 13-7 7-6 33-5 212 18-0 36-0 41-6 45-7 
29—Kitchener................ 19-3 18-5 20-8 13-0 7:3 32-3 21-8 18-3 34-5 41-5 45-4 
380—London....... Ai Grins SvReIOe 18-8 17-5 20-5 13-2 6-4 30-5 21-5 17:8 30-9 46-4 44-] 
31—Niagara Falls............. 18-5 17-8 20-3 ilsiage 7-1 SZ Meee ee 17-7 82-5 43-3 46-0 
SI —INOrtn Bayacsdceee acces cc 20-7 IWfore 22-7 12:8 7:8 BA LT WOR bere aed [Ped 2 37:3 45-3 50-0 
33=Oshawa sia skort thee oe 18-1 17-7 20-4 13-3 7:5 29-5 22-5 19-0 34-3 46-4 44-8 
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Sugar Coal 
Locality eA E & 
ce 5H e Z FY Rent (a) 
7 a”, a) ‘ 
oe | de | G2] is! 2] fs | B4| ae | ae 
$3] Es|es] ss] 35]e3] a3] 48 | 8s 
SA 3 a BS, & 6, D & 3 A Gm | to |  & 
Ay = oO o) val 6) H < -Q 
Soul | et | cts, |S ote |) cts | ctf oem | os | gs [r \ 8 . 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 28-9 | 38-9 | 35-8 9-6 Moet ribet. Wey Nes oocs i eniin emacieotane cépne 
Nova Scotia— 
=) a IM NED Ss ongon moos O00 due 29-7 |] 40-3] 32-5 9-4 9-4 (OSLe NN SOO eee 16.75 | 29.00-33.00 
3—New Glasgow..........,] 29-2] 44-2] 34-2 9-8 9-8 74-4 D0 84> er roavtae [nerves 16. 00-20.00 
A—SVANEY 01. /00)c0 oie oes a 29:6 | 41-7] 33-3 10-1 UOEG | aloe) Utes Wns oowe 10.85 | 20.50-24.50 
HAN scoaaehoooqoooauoDs 28-6 | 40-8 | 33-1 9-3 9-4 GUOD A) SPB los oe oon LOLZ5 “| ieececaaeeey 
New Brunswick— 
Gat rederictonene- wearer 28-4 | 44-7 | 32-6 9-7 Oe Gee G9 sd0| weD0 20 iene: 16.70 | 21.00-25.00 
i——Monctonee mene etnaise rer 29-2 | 42-5] 32-0 9-9 O29) |e Ode: | e500) ieee a TORTS Vinee, Seta races 
BSE dO, soanoopo0oane 28:6 | 38-9 | 32-3 9-7 9-5] 69-4 GVO Gor coc 16.50 | 22.50-26.50 
Quebec— 
O—-@ hi coutimisenee ate 33-4 |] 41-3] 36:5 10-0 9-7 (PRO EE tee Sey yh PALIN lec octane lpocanes opaodedcr 
HO=S shill son agodvooouaGounebe 26:5 | 38:3 29-6 9-3 G3 O40) ode 22 OO) ieee: | panera sieciays 
EMOTE. ool opocowoar 27-3 38-6 | 28-9 9-0 9-4 67-2 | 53-0)) 23.25 |e... 25 .00-29.00 
IP OWI SSOrscansoocesno0ces« 29:9 | 42-4 30-8 0 9-0 64-6 Socom iecile Zon lene 29.50-33. 50 
13 Steel velcint a Ceaemer ene 27-5 38°1 30-2 9-0 9-0 60-7 ES IOta) al YASUO es Gl a8 piokieanto om ole 
iin TOMI cocanenscccont 28-6 39-4 30°56 9-0 9-0 63-2 HO ZO SOOM eae. spyes [ers acvoreat stereusters eee 
15—Sherbrookesssmceee sa: 28-6 39-8 29-6 9-0 9-0 64-4 6024) 22,035) Wace. « 22. 50-26. 50 
No Sloyie) b. gasnisndcasean veto 30-0 40-6 31-0 9-0 8-7 67°5 HZSOT | C2 GOH seer sree lice erences ateroterets 
i/—hetiorde\linessestea 29-0 38-0 32-6 9-0 8-9 65-4 ES VAC eg U al Laat areed Walia ertcty Siero 
18—Three Rivers............ 27-2 | 39-1] 30-6 9-1 sol] ataota ||) GBioey || PABUIO I cee conlponnacacunecoood 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevilleseasacseeatcrr che 29-3 35°4 28-7 9-7 9-6} 62-4 HAO IR 21 Tol lames se | ners eae chee ees 
HV ENNIO 5 so aaudodn dad: 26-8 35-1 27-9 9-8 9-7 63-4 OZ OA cil iol emer 23.50-27.50 
PA—=i sitoKA AAU on ecoqonennos 28°8 36°7 29-1 9-5 9-5 63-3 OZeoiuleses OOwe co wrpercta || aeukalocete s/kecler ete 
PIA CIR ANAIN, 5 og daoic bo 10n 27-7 37-0 28-6 9-7 9-7 64-6 OoeAa tld: 00) ileecewens letucrtsreiss steeper 
Zo WOLn Wal leper teeter 29:5 39°3 29-0 9-1 9-1 61-8 DDG 2ee le lig seekers tes [eters scl sreaiealery = 
24——HOEG Willismasse sere 26-1 42-2 30-3 9-9 10-1 61-5 Lisi | eee aeevees 23.00 29.50-33.50 
DO Cra teeter ee clstere eer ere 26-7 32-0 27-8 9-9 9-8 63-0 Set. tae AO0) | eeeeaercceys|| aeaeveieuctstave ate oretaieys 
Ai (CHO Mr seconcomnoasocse 27-5 | 384-8 | 28-0 9-7 Weel Gato Gpioun bali lose coed ky oiaaantrn boner 
Miler scoonpnonsoKa. 25°2 33-4 28-1 9-3 9-5 63-0 Do Oa ZO Routes 30. 50-34. 50 
Psa VERON wodoo Gasp OdoT 29-4} 36-6] 28-6 9-1 9-1 64-2 | 52-4 | 22.00 |....... 34. 00-38. 00 
PA al SOURCES aaa cagonesbon0d 27-2 | 35:2] 27:3 9-9 9-8 GYpoye || spo) WAL ees aoe 31.00-35.00 
SUESIVOINGON Sinn pnasind dances 27-8 | 33-9 | 28-3 9-8 9-6 GOT |) Ol39 22500) See ee 29.00-33. 00 
31—Niagara Falls........... 25-5 | 35:0] 28-5 9-6 oi || CPAs) GEES) |] UPR ec ooollncnopascasauens. 
S2—NorthiBayeeaeesc cee: 27-4 | 37-0] 30-7 10-0 oh Heel tery) BEN Wang Sol ooocosabnaghhce 
3S —OSDAWA. ti icit et elec ces 26-1 34-7 27-6 9-5 9-3 65-6 VISA CAN VY ease pol lrpaurdnae onoac 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Canned 
Vegetables 
as 
S Pp 2 
Locality or ao} 
25 ie ao QR Pa 
ebay EU ee, Bale = 3.3 
Oc o ee : td ran 
eS NS 1 Se eee. (a= 8 5 se 
Sei ieoaaies es ert sor co Vert) Mca cules 
ey | om | OR | WS | oe o= | go | 2a go BO | Bes 
wee ty bh ed ty hy ia deny (2 [= 4 a 
Ba | #8 | GS | st | 28) $8] 58] 28) sh] 88] gs 
H Ay © ~Q ‘S) Ay Ay fan] © 4 _ 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
34——-Ottawa eee cee ceo 17-1 17-4 20-2 13-2 8-2 32-7 22-0 20-2 31-5 44.1 44.5 
35—Owen Sound.............. 20-3 16-3 21-3 ilS}o3) 6-3 34-4 18-7 18-4 37-0 41-9 46-7 
36—Peterborough............. 17-9 16-3 20-5 1237 7-9 33-4 22-0 18-0 34-0 39-7 46-7 
Si—LOLtGALLOUMA yecle tasicieete: 18-6 17-7 21-2 13-1 8-4 34-2 23-2 21-8 29-8 51-3 49-1 
38—St. Catharines............ 19-7 17-6 | 20-8 1227 7:5 31-4 22-7 liiera 380-5 41-3 44.6 
39—St. Thomas.............. 19-9 18-7 21-4 12-1 7-1 29-3 23-5 18-0 29-0 42-1 45-7 
40— Sarnia een tereseeutiets lecee 21-1 18-4 21-0 13-3 (fT 32-6 20-7 I oe 34-0 42-7 47-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 20-5 16-7 | 20-9 12-9 8-3 | 35-0] 23-0 19-5 | 32-1 43-4 | 47-6 
4=— Stra tlOoLdiaceeeetientecceter 21-4 17-4 20-6 13-4 7:8 30°8 lio 17-8 37-0 43-1 45-6 
(EES lola Scocsoonmoroaane ar 18-6 15-8 21-7 13-2 8-3 35-0 20-8 19-2 34-7 42.7 47-9 
£4 Reimminseeeane eee 18-2 16-4 21-3 14-9 823 39-0 21-5 20-6 34-7 44.0 47-8 
A5— TOFOntO) raise sie eee 18-3 15-9 | 20-0 13-6 71 35-6 | 21-5 18-4 | 33-6 | 41-2] 43-3 
£6—Wellandlnc secre osc eserenciere 17-9 16-0 20-6 13-3 7-0 32-3 21-5 18-1 36-8 39-6 44-3 
47—Windsor..:......-.cce008: 19-0 18+] 19-8 12-5 6-3 27-0 24-2 18-6 36-0 43-0 45-6 
A8—-Woodstock..«......<eee- 19-6 17-2 20-1 11-9 6-3 28-2 22-5 17-2 34°3 42-0 44-7 
Manitoba— 
49-— Brandon aceticen ter 21-6 19-2 21-0 15-7 8-8 40-0 19-6 19-7 35-0 HOP Winn oon 
50—Winnipeg..........-..e0-; 19-5 18-1 20-8 14-1 7:6 38 «6 21-0 20-1 38-0 49.4 57-6 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............002: 21-9 18-3 21-6 14-6 8-5 50-2 22-2 19-4 35-0 AID Ne ones oe 
52—Prince Albert..........«.. 23-6 18-4 | 22-3 14-6 oD || AREY Geilo i Bile) Ziejeky |) Gilets [2s ok 
fea) aWeycahaten Baly AAaariy Asc ariOe f Palle ff 19-0 PAs 14-1 7:8 44.1 22-7 20-6 33-8 56-3 58-4 
b4—askatoom....c2occe cee 22-3 16-9 21-9 13-8 8-6 45-6 22-7 20-2 35-2 YI. Soa oon 
Alberta— 
OD Cal garvivesie nies oierooesis estes 23-1 16-6 20-8 14-0 8-3 48-4 21-6 20-5 35-8 56-6 53-3 
D6——l rumilhellemscen sectarian | ceteris 17-8 21-0 14-4 8-7 59-0 215 20-2 30-7 57-5 57-7 
5b/—Hidmonton.......-.2. eee 23-4 17-8 21-3 13-8 8-6 49-7 21-5 20-0 34-0 57-9 55-J 
58—Lethbridge............... 23-3 17-0 19-7 | 13-3 Joel, 2H |b meoo ae 19°47) 8455 1) 65-001 538-7 
British Columbia— 
JIN MNEHNONO noon senaasodanns 24-6 19-1} 23-0 15:7 7-6} 49-0} 22-5 17-9 | 34-5] 48-6] 49-7 
60—New Westminster.........} 23-2 18+] 23-3 14-5 7-6 44-1 19-8 18-2 32-4 43-9 47-2 
61—Prince Rupert............ 26-8 21-6 25-0 15-8 9-3 55-2 23-9 20°3 40-0 52-9 5227 
62= Trail wee ccietic. eae ne eee As ey a 40 Ee 17-7 9-2 | 50-9 | 23-3 | 21:9 | 34-0} 68-0 | 55-7 
68—Vancouver...........ee06- 23-6 US | eeco) We 1432 7-5 | 45-1 | 21-4 19-2} 28-9] 41-6] 50-0 
64=Victoria edocs eee enero 24-6 18-6 | 22-4 14-5 8-6 | 48-9 | 21-1] 20-0] 35-0] 45-2] 51-7 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1949 








Locality 


36—Peterborough... 
37—Port Arthur..... 


40-—Sarnia........-.. 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 
42—Stratford........ 
43—Sudbury........ 


44—Timmins........ 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon........ 


50—Winnipeg........ 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...... 


538—Regina.......... 
54—Saskatoon....... 


Alberta— 
o0—Calgary.e-eem 


56—Drumbheller..... 
57—Edmonton...... 


58—Lethbridge...... 


British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo........ 


eee ee cee 


eeeeeeeos 


eee ee eee 


eo eeeeee 


eee eeeee 


eee eee ee 


seer eces 


cere eens 


eee ee eee 


ay 


Slane here is 


eee ewes 


ee ee eees 


seer eeee 


eee reece 


60—New Westminster....... 


61—Prince Rupert... 
62—T rate ean tenon caesar 
G3——Viancouverscec seas cies 


64-—Vaictoria-.- eee eee 


Peaches choice 


_per 20 oz. tin 


oo co an w 





0 
2 


Marmalade orange 
per 32 oz. jar 





ia 
— 
oOo F&F Wo Ww 


40-5 
33-4 
36-3 


Corn syrup 


per 2 lb. tin 











Sugar 
ao) 
a4 | 3 
ey | 28 
ao |e” 
cts. cts. 
9-2 9-3 
9-9 9-9 
9-5 9-4 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-2 
9-9 9-9 
10-1 10-1 
10-0 9-8 
9-9 9-9 
9-9 9-8 
10-1 9-9 
9-4 9-3 
9-5 9-5 
9-8 9-7 
9-9 9-9 
ilo) I) abilice) 
10:6 | 10-6 
11-2} 11-2 
11-4] 11-4 
10:9 | 11-6 
11-0 11-5 
10-5 | 11-0 
11-1 11-6 
10-6] 11:4 
10-1 10-9 
9-9 | 19-6 
9-1 9-3 
10-4 | 10-4 
10:0 | 10-4 
9:3 9-3 
10-0 | 10-0 


Coffee medium 


per lb. 


m= © © © WO O D6 


b wo w oO 


4 
3 
2 
“7 
0 
6 





Comm 


Tea black medium 


per 3 lb. package 


no oo fF 











Coal 
Rent (a) 
oe 
qe 35 
a a 
ig at eh a Pe 
22000 iemiierer 34.00-38.00 
22 OOK | oatrenss lee alee ale meee ete 
D2SU5 | Sate a omens Resa 
sisvaravayste 23.00 25.90-29.00 
PAU IAO e's goson 29. 50-33. 50 
DLROO NS seperete | maar reerenic restore 
DAE 25: ils eesti selsnsererst ene eectelarerels 
2200). Hl evneye etn | seat one seer eres cea treks 
ZOO erty ers | comers cree ete 
ABI Ile otocor 32.00-36.00 
ZO TOe | reereeerey= 31.50-35. 50 
20 107 \ eee 36.00-40.00 
2OS5O S| eae at laste chars ears 
Zils 50) | seem 27.50-31.50 
LE Oy aero aaralcyiereratnie ere ore eteceye 
Se siolsisre 16.25 | 23.50-27.50 
sie aaa 17.45 | 30.00-34,00 
naan 14 P50) | Seeveye mics eeevateas 
aiattays 5 TASTES | eye set tetteccocmeptiecs 
wiyeiseces: 15.33 31.00-35.00 
Repeierecake 14.90 24. 50-28. 50 
BE a: 12.40 28 . 50-32. 50 
Hip aiacara inact 23 . 50-27. 50 
see eeeiteuey g 8.20 27.00-31.00 
Relators 8235: |e eitatve steatantetetarns 
AND OC 17.05 22.00-26.00 
Os owahspsit 19.25 21.00-25.00 
fe occa We GS, | Sercerseire seers acer 
aie cistses 17.03 27.50-31.50 
RErefearte 18.50 23 . 50-27. 50 


nD 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rental ranges shown above 


(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 1948-49 























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Gore Corns 7 ae 
mencing In mencing In Man- : 
During | Existence; During | Existence} Working ees 
Month Month Days Tee 
ime 
1949* 
A LENA EN ag aes Ra tc RNY cae PEGE Bes Ca 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,700 0-01 
ebiriarvyigeey coerce, eee 6 9 Gall Us 2S tle voc 0-09 
IMAGES seterecta coset te ein Se aa ee 8 10 1, 228 5,978 130,42) 0-17 
NEL Re ee ert ne ned Ry eae eet ee 9 18 785 TcBClt 139, 500 0-17 
1 Ea Et a oa I GR bo Ce ao De 15 23 4,028 10, 540 174, 150 0-22 
REGIE eee nen te 7a en ic ea ee As ae Ne 15 27 4,138 11,359 141, 084 0-18 
dl [Wig ge ARueede kde, inte NPD eh nears tart dy | ec ee Ow, 10 18 (300 12,501 57,744 0-07 
SAMUS! Solis ea rate Verte 2 fees AR oe eas 14 19 3,390 4,541 Bpine ay 0-04 
Sener enact te cate: ee eee 11 22 Gaia Sq Skil 66, 580 0-08 
Cumulative totals 98 35, 598 831, 666 0-11 
1948 
JATUT Vacs saree er ee eee eee 19t 19 1257/2971 12,729 135,600 0-17 
Bebriary isle ee ee ee 8 14 1,858 11,058 140, 130 0-17 
Marche * 2.) en ey een 9 15 1,360 3,845 Dilieuliogs 0-07 
MACS Sean ees ike, od fie ane de ae ee 12 18 Delon 4,678 51, 269 0-06 
aie cine pee eee eC ate Aen gee 13 22 iad 3, 204 39, 754 0-05 
4 VES Rae Mates Oat ogan an Tinie n alee heat tah OMe 16 29 2,048 3, 804 34, 337 0-04 
HOU OA eee ne A aS WR Ch Mn 8 13 26 6,368 8,338 77, 588 0-10. 
RUSUStie eek sae eee een ru ene el 18 Sk 2,046 7017 110, 625 0-14 
Ree PUCHL OGT ac oko ey eae cen eee ee 18 3l 6, 296 11,619 BOA 59 0-14 
Cumulative totals........... 126 36,014 759, 430 0-10 


Cr rr i a as i ee ee ee ed ae ee 


*Preliminary figures. 


TABLE G-2, 





tStrikes unterminated at the‘end of the previous'year are included in these totals. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1949 (1) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








| 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile products factory 
workers, 
St. Lambert, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 
London, Hamilton 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood produets factory 
workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 
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1 86 

1 73 
) 

41 } 859 

1 37 


2,000 |Commenced August 5; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


1,200 |Commenced August 29; for union 
recognition and agreement with . 
increased wages and other changes; 
partial return of workers; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected 


by the end of September; indefinite. 
3 


18,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, insurance and wel- 
fare plan, ete., following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


590 |Commenced August 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages as recommended by concili- 
ation board; terminated Septem- 
ber 23; negotiations; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1949 (*) 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—____—_—_—_—_—_—____——| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1949 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 

Metal factory workers, 1 19 900 |Commenced May 25; alleged dis- 
Hamilton, Ont. crimination in dismissal of three 
workers, and for union recognition 
and agreement; terminated by 
September 30; application for 
certification withdrawn by union 
and endorsed by Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, October 5; in 

favour of employer. 


Steel and enamelled pro- 1 121 725 |Commenced August 12; for a new 
ducts factory workers, agreement providing for a greater 
Hespeler, Ont. increase in wages than recom- 


mended by conciliation board; 
terminated September 9; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
Steel drum factory workers, i 20 220 |Commenced August 24; for a union 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 16; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 


Chemical factory workers, 1 35 800 |Commenced August 11; for a new 
Bishopric, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Chemical factory workers, 1 125 1,500 |Commenced August 15; for a new 
Calgary, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board (®); terminated Sept- 
ember 16; negotiations; comprom- 
ise. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpentersand building j|.......... 600 10,000 |Commenced August 31; for a new 
trades workers, agreement providing for increased 
St. John’s, Nfld. wages and other changes; termi- 
nated September 22; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 65 1,495 |Commenced August 27; for a union 
New Westminster, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages and other changes, as 
recommended by majority report 
of conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1949 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Salmon fishermen, tender-]...... ane 4,500 22,000 |Commenced September 26; for in- 
men, etc., creased prices for fish; untermi- 
British Columbia. nated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and its Products— (4) 
Tire factory workers, press il 145 435 |Commenced September 7; protest 
room, against working with a certain 
Kitchener, Ont. employee; terminated September 
11; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 
Paper box factory workers, 1 184 690 |Commenced September 23; refusal 
Toronto, Ont. by union to accept unanimous 


report of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated September 28; return of 
workers following second vote re 
acceptance; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1949 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1949 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture frame factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Veneer and plywood 
factory workers, 
Mont Laurier, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Hardware factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus garage mechanics, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Bus drivers, mechanics,etc., 
St. John’s, Nfid. 


bo 


= 


— 


—_ 


—_ 


28 


1 


bh 


41 


105 


338 


100 


180 


360 


2) 


( 
138 


80 


250 |Commenced September 2; for imple- 


780 


2,780 


30 


45 


1,350 


950 


540 


mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated September 12; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employers. 


Commenced September 19; for imp- 
lementation of award of arbi- 
tration board for increased wages 
and for union security in agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
September 27; return of workers 
pending further negotiations, in- 
definite. 


Commenced September 14; for in- 
creased wages, instead of proposed 
reduction, closed shop, continuance 
of check-off, ete., in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated September 26; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced September 19-22; pro- 
test against change to hourly rates 
instead of piece-work, due _ to 
moving departments, and dis- 
satisfaction with grievance pro- 
cedure; terminated by September 
22; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, extension of 
vacation plan, etc.; terminated 
September 27; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced September 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 1, 1949, 
as recommended by conciliation 
board; terminated September 27; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Commenced September 8; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by conciliation board 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated September 16; 
conciliation, federal; compromise. 


Commenced September 23; for time 
and one-half for overtime and 
against dismissal of president of 
union; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) Workers involved in Ontario—569; time loss, 12,000 days; workers involved in Quebec—290; 


time loss, 6,000 days. 


(4) 846 indirectly affected; (5) 370 indirectly affected; (*) Revised. 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1948 


FURTHER increase of wage rates of 12-7 per cent over 1947 brought the 
general index of wage rates for 1948 to 95-8 per cent over its pre-war level in 
1939. ‘This fact is revealed by the results of the latest annual survey of wages and 
working conditions in Canada, by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The index is calculated on the base of average rates in 
1939 as 100. 


The average increases in the indexes of wage rates in 1948 over 1947 for the 
main industrial groups are as follows: Logging 12-1 per cent; Mining 12-5 per cent; 
Manufacturing 12-3 per cent; Construction 13-7 per cent; Transportation and 
Communication 16-7 per cent; and Service (Laundries) 7-3 per cent. 


The index numbers for groups of industries indicate the relative changes in 


rates from industry to industry but do not provide a basis for comparison of the 
actual rates or wage levels between industries. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
Survey Coverage 
The average wage rates shown in this report are compiled from statistics 
collected by the Department of Labour from about 15,000 business establishments, 
supplemented in some cases by information from trade unions and from collective 
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agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or more employees are included 
in the survey with a representative number of smaller firms in certain industries, 
such as garages, in wholesale and retail trade and in construction. 


Wage Rates 


In all industries except Eastern Canada Logging, the wage rates apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding October 1; in Eastern Canada Logging the pay 
period is that immediately prior to February 1. 


Employers were asked to report by occupation their straight time wage or 
salary rates, as well as their straight time piece-work earnings. For convenience 
the averages calculated from these figures are referred to as average wage rates 
although average straight time earnings is a more precise designation. 


The information set forth in this report is shown for selected representative 
occupations in a large number of industries, for Canada, by province or region, and 
in some cases by city. Most of the figures are published on an hourly basis but in 
some instances weekly or monthly averages are shown. The rates do not include 
the value of any allowances to employees, such as free transportation, uniforms, 
reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc. All wage rates are for males 
unless otherwise designated. Rates for foremen, charge hands and apprentices 
were not requested in the 1948 Survey. 


The index numbers of wage rates shown in the first tables of this report reflect 
the changes in average straight time earnings. These earnings may be affected by 
shifts in the number of workers at each rate, as well as by changes in actual rates 
or earnings. Changes in rates reflect not only general time-rate and piece-rate 
changes but also those for individuals and small groups of employees and those 
caused by up and down grading within an occupational rate range. The rates 
shown are for day work only; they are not affected by shift differentials or by over- 
time or other premium payments. 


In addition to average wage rates, predominant ranges of rates are shown. 
These ranges include the rates for approximately 80 per cent of the workers included 
in the averages for each occupation. The purpose of this is to eliminate extremely 
high and extremely low rates but at the same time show the limits within which 
the great majority of the workers in each occupation are included. 


Index Number Calculation 


Yo obtain an index number for each industry, such as meat products or cotton 
yarn and cloth, the following system is used: 


(1) Individual averages are calculated for each of a representative list of 
occupations; 


(2) Each average is multiplied by the weight assigned for that occupation, 
such weights being determined by the number of workers reported in the 
base year; 


(3) The sum of the products for any given year is expressed as a percentage 
of the similar aggregate for the base year. 


To obtain an index number for a main industrial group, such as manufacturing, 
indexes computed by the above method are weighted by the employment in each 
industry as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and these products are 
averaged. 


The general average is computed from indexes for the main industrial groups 
by a similar weighting procedure. 


__ For the period 1901 to 1938 the index numbers were calculated by the use of 
link relatives. For this period the percentage change from year to year for each 
occupation was calculated. The simple arithmetic average of these percentages 
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was obtained and the average increase or decrease applied to the index for the 
industry for the preceding year. To obtain the general index the main group 
indexes were weighted in proportion to the number of workers in each group based 
on data from the decennial census. 


Tables 


Table I contains index numbers of wage rates by industries and by main groups 
of industries for the period 1941 to 1948, the indexes being based on rates in 1939 
as 100. This is a continuation of the series first shown in Report No. 26. Yor the 
period 1901 to 1948 indexes are also shown for the main industrial groups on the 
base of the average rates in 1939 as 100 in Table II and 1935-39 as 100 in Table 
ITA. 


The following industries, for which wage rates and hours of work are shown 
in the report, are not included in the index number calculations: agriculture, steve- 
doring, motor transport, grain elevators, dairies, fruit and vegetable canning, fish 
canning (West Coast), railway rolling stock, machine tools, baskets and wooden 
boxes, chemicals, trade, garages, civic employees, restaurants, and hotels. 


Statistics of wage rates and hours of work by industry are shown in Tables If 
to XI inclusive, while Table XII contains a summary of straight time or standard 
hours of work for all industry. 


An appendix to the report gives data regarding wages paid to farm labour, as 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


History of Survey 


Statistics of wage rates and hours of labour have been collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labour since it began to function in 1900 and were published from time to 
time in the Labour Gazette. A separate report on wages was issued in 1921 as a 
supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the first report in the series and con- 
tained statistics for certain trades and industries in a number of Canadian cities 
from 1901 to 1920 with index numbers on a base of average rates in 1913 as 100. 


The information was obtained mainly from employers and trade unions, but 
data from collective agreements and information obtained by departmental officers 
in the field and from correspondents were also used. In subsequent reports the 
scope of the statistics has been gradually broadened to include a representative list 
of occupations in most industries. Additional groups of industries have been 
added from time to time in the table of index numbers. Articles on wage rates, 
hours and working conditions for certain industries have been published monthly 
in the Labour Gazette, beginning with the June 1947 edition. 


In the 1947 survey, occupational schedules were sent to employers in several 
industries for the first time. These schedules consist of a list of representative 
occupations with a short description of each. Their chief advantage is that they 
assist employers in reporting wage rates by identifying the specific jobs for which 
information is requested. Accordingly, the Department is assisted in the compila- 
tion of wage statistics by a greater assurance of uniformity in the duties of each 
selected occupation. The number of industries covered by these schedules was 
increased in 1948 and it is expected that as a result of research on the subject now 
under way, this system of occupational wage reporting schedules will be used 
much more extensively in the future. 


While data for Newfoundland are not included in this report due to the fact 
that it did not enter into Confederation until March 31, 1949, preliminary steps 
are being taken to include information for this province in subsequent reports. 
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Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1941-1948 


(Rates in 1939 =100) 

















INDUSTRY 194] | 1942 
Logging Fail al Be Dike ag 114-0) 125-9 
Logging, Eastern Canada..........} 114-8] 124-9 
Logging, British Columbia, Coastal | 110-8] 129-7 
Mining oetn to thi Ua Ae, Bike 111-2) 116-6 
Coslaminine, dive. 2s tard gregory, cre (LOG ed |e Lat Be 1 
Metalmininot yo. ea 112-2) 118-7 
Metal mining, Quebec and 
Ontario ss ee Aen Pt 28 OTTER 2G) 
Metal mining, Manitoba...... 107-8} 114-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia| 113-7] 123-0 
Manufacturing 4) Pcie: 16. v9 1152) 42575 
Primary textile products........... 119-0} 127-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 123-8) 128-] 
Woollen yarn and cloth........ 120-1} 136-6 
Knitting — hosiery, underwear 
and outerwear............ 112-5} 123-6 
Rayon yarn and fabric........ 122-9} 129-0 
Glothing}, Aas Mea a 118-0} 129-0 
Men’s and boys’ suits and over- 
CORDS: ds seks we aay eRe a, 117-9} 129-8 
Work clouling.. 0s 2.01 ee 118-2} 133-3 
Men's shirtey) 2 100 h 107-0} 122-6 
Women’s and misses’ suits and 
COALS ae cyatcste epee aren erties bey | | 126-9} 131-8 
NUTESSOSV Eye ta tenes a ee 118-8) 127-5 
Rubberiproducts yolk hbk eee 117 1).,.127 «11 
Pulp Andis prouucts... 1. see 109-5} 115-1 
Pipe OGG BOs SOLE OW 298 114-4; 124-0 
Wesysprintiaiiiite ia. Snore. 107-7} 109-6 
Paper other than newsprint....| 107-5] 113-2 
Paper boxes........ 115-5) 123-9 
Printing and publishing........... 105-8] 110-0 
Newspaper printing...........| 105-5] 108-3 
Jompeprinting ty, He. ae 105-9} 110-6 
Lumber and its products.......... 117-7} 131-0 
Sawmill products............. 115-0} 130-7 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc..| 120-0} 123-7 
Wooden furniture............. 125-0] 139-0 
Edible plant products............. 115-0} 122-5 
FO circ se dear Mays yas Weak gk Medes On edn) 
Bread’ and cake sr. earn oe 115-5} 123-9 
Biscurte Seo), eV ee 114-4) 121-8 
Contectionery. 5/4 es ia elas 114-5) 118-2 
Furtproducts np Sed) ie Wen, 113-7| 121-7 
Leather and its products........... 122-5} 134-8 
Leather*tanning 725.92 .2.°))) | 119-5} 1383-9 
Boots‘and shoesys, joer eA). Ly 123-2! 135-0 


oo ——— ee ee OEE SS 








1943 | 1944 | 1945 

143-1] 146-1) 153-32 
142-0) 143-2} 151-4 
147-5) 156-8) 160-5 
123-7} 134-8] 136-5 
124-8} 146-0} 146-2 
123-1] 125-2) 128-2 
121-7| 123-7] 124-6 
121-7] 127-4} 127-4 
128-7| 132-1) 141-9 
136-8) 141-4] 146-5 
140-4; 146-0} 151-5 
136-6) 189-1) 148-7 
152-8) 160-3] 163-5 
138-5) 146-2) 150-3 
141-3) 147-0} 148-9 
139-3] 144-3] 156-3 
146-6) 151-9] 164-1 
140-8] 141-0} 148-0 
135-9} 146-5} 157-0 
134-5] 137-5} 152-7 
133-2) 138-9] 152-5 
134-4) 139-8] 148-4 
120-3) 125-7| 127-3 
128-6) 185-3] 126-3 
115-4} 119-6} 120-9 
120-1} 124-7) 126-8 
128-9} 183-1) 138-5 
113-7} 116-3) 118-5 
112-5) 116-5} 119-1 
113-8) 114-9) 117-7 
142-9) 148-2) 156-1 
143-8} 148-7] 157-5 
134-9) 1389-4) 147-2 
147-6) 154-8} 159-5 
130-0) 134-2) 139-4 
133-3] 135-0] 139-2 
128-9] 134-3] 139-0 
131-9} 135-8] 142-0 
130-0} 131-8} 139-0 
127-3) 180-5} 140-5 
142-9] 145-4) 153-5 
148-9} 156-8} 167-0 
141-7! 142-6] 150-1 


1946 
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Table I-INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 


1941-1948—Concluded 











INDUSTRY 1941 | 1942 
Manufacturing—Concluded 
Edible animal products (Meat prod- 
ALG ROR aiie: eb: woaiae eS ase eta 112-7) 119-0 
Iron and its products.............. 112-9] 125-6 
Crude, rolled and forged prod- 
UCHi cee he ENR LOSE) 322-2 
Foundry and machine shop 
VROUUC Lets des tcl ree tale 116-0) 120-9 
Machinery, engines, boilers, 
tanks, ete} te 1d. . 4.8.08: 1111652) 120-7 
Aircraft.and parts ©). ./.2.25. 109-5] 122-7 
Steel shipbuilding;. 62: .4°8.9%. 121-2) 132-2 
Motor vehicles... 7%..b!. 3). 1.2. 108-6} 115-8 
Motor vehicle parts and 
ACCeSssOries | f., Hb. . fe Bb 110-2) 127-0 
Heating and cooking apparatus) 115-6) 131-0 
Agricultural machinery........ 117-6] 136-7 
Sheet metal products......... 114-1} 126-4 
TOWACCO PrOGUCtss 4. <~ 6s Mane «946% 113-0} 120-4 
Beverages (Brewery products)..... 11373) L1z-5 
Electric current, production and dis- 
CTIOURIGIF Got pekes)s be Fsa ses 112-0} 120-2 
Electrical products. ! 4). 2). . 2.3.48. 123-2) 133-7 
CCOMStCUICTION. 352400) «hi ap-4e)» Seda» oft 111-6) 118-6 
Transportation and Communication| 109-7) 116-4 
Transportation 00. Lk. 80... 5.8. i: 110-1; 117-0 
Water transportation (Inland 
ANI GO OASLEL) 6 Sako cede Wits 113-3) 125-8 
Steam railways).c.i2 4.2.01. 109-4} 114-8 
Electric street railways........| 109-1) 115-3 
Communication—Telephone....... 106-4] 112-0 
Service—Laundries...............-.. 110-5} 116-5 
GENERAL AVERAGE............... 113-1) 122-5 
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1943 


wing TO TI by o@ 


w 


© 


NS] 


“I 


SSS ED 


1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
137-3] 141-0} 165-4) 189-1) 217-0 
142-6] 148-2] 159-6) 180-4] 200-5 
143-5} 149-1] 170-6} 189-6} 215-2 
140-8) 149-5] 161-0) 189-6} 212-1 
147-9) 147-3} 155-8) 177 195-8 
138-7} 148-7} 154-6} 162 173-3 
145-3) 145-9] 148-8) 163 175-7 
126-3} 180-3) 140-4) 151 163-1 
147-1) 148-2) 162-3} 191 215-3 
149-5] 155-4) 163-5} 192-0) 226-6 
155-8) 157-5] 178-5) 207-3) 232-0 
155-1) 154-9] 161-9] 185-0} 211-38 
140-3} 140-5} 156-9} 186-4) 232-2 
123-5| 127-9} 148-4} 160-7) 182-9 
132-5) 184-4} 143-5) 154 169-7 
154-1] 156-8} 169-1} 195-5) 225-6 
129-6} 181-1} 143-9) 155 176-3 
128-0} 128-8] 143-5] 149-3] 174-3 
128-7) 129-2) 145-9) 151 178-8 
142-2} 144-6] 162-3} 183-8) 213-5 
125-5} 125-5} 142-3) 142 170-2 
125-7} 126-6} 139-5) 162 175-0 
122-4) 125-6) 125-2) 132-2) 140-4 
128-9} 185-4) 147-5) 170-5) 183-0 
137-9} 141-8] 155-2} 173-7| 195-8 
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Tabie II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 


Year |Logging 


oO 
CO 
MOONND OODWEP OdonsA 


00 00 O 


for) 
<J 
RrOOO OCOD TREO TONE ooonn 


Coal 


on 
Qo 
OPP ROO WMWNODT NRPWRO DOWOaH «amo 


No) 
ron) 
C0002 Oe 


CO 
Or 
OOOFO PORE HH 


Metal 
Mining | Mining 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1948 


Manu-} Con- ‘i ater | Steam | Elec- 
rans- . tric 

fac- | struc we Rail- Ba 
turing | tion tation |p oeenl we ays 
mee eh 3 43-9 | 33-7 | 32-8 
Ea. ‘7 | 44-1 35:2 | 34-9 
ee 79) 43:9 | 36-8 | 36-5 
er OY 0-9 | 44-5 37°6 37-5 
AR Pe 8 | 44-71 86-5 | 37-7 
PDN AN 0 45-5 38:9 | 39-0 
Phe at -O 46-5 39-6 41-8 
Oh, dies -7 | 47-6 | 42-2 | 42-0 
aA 8-7 | 48-3 42-3 41-7 
Piha ack ti 9 48-4 44-J 44-0 
45-0 -9 49-] 46-9 | 45-2 
45-8 -2 50-1 47-9 | 47-4 
47-2 6 52-0 49-0 51-3 
48-7 | 52:8 | 49-9 51-8 
00-1 “4 54-0 49-8 50-2 
54-3 0 54-9 51:8 52:5 
60-4 Lo 4 64-5 61-0 58:8 
69-2 -8 78-6 17-3 73°3 
85-0 re) 86-7 90-1 83-8 
102-4 ‘0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 
95-4 )-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 
89-2 d°3 86-7 90-3 94-6 
92-5 9) 91-5 91-2 95-6 
93-2 “4 90-2 91-2 95-7 
92-3 a) 90-4 91-2 96-4 
92-8 -9 90-2 91-2 96-7 
94-1 -0 91-3 97-1 97-5 
94-8 “7 91-9 97-1 99-6 
95-4 °8 95-1 | 100-0 | 101-9 
95-5 -] 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 
93-1] 7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 
87-0 5 86:5 90-1 93-1 
82-9 5 81-2 88-0 93-8 
85-2 ‘7 80-5 85-0 93-7 
87-0 6 81-1 90-1 94-3 
89-1 4-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 
96-1 9 92-0 96-0 97-8 
99-2 -2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 
100-0 -Q | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
104-3 -5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 
115-2 -6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 
125-5 -§ | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 
136-8 tLiet LOSS Ico gowe | loins 
141-4 Gif Ta2 +21 el25 sb) ll 2bs 7 
146-5 1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 
161-5 -9 | 162-3 | 142-3 | 139-5 
183-3 0 | 183-8 | 142-3 | 162-3 
205 -9 8:4 213-5°) 170-2 1417520 


MNNID NEINO SCAHOR ChYASS HONYdHYd SOOHS bod MRO 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1948 


(Rates in 1935-39 = 100) 








Water Elec- Gen- 

Toon Coal | Metal ee EMald Trans- as tric | Laun- | Tele- | eral 
88118) Mining |Mining teen tion por- Rail- | dries | phones| Aver- 

ng tation | “@YS ways age 

1901..). 52-1 ARS 1 O2°O tae ee BOSD. lustoca dO 4 | OBB Uae cu detect secs 40-1 
TO0Z;,.12..08° 0014 40540 1s 08-4 |... nary See 1g pene | GO ew ee Le ee eee ee 42-1 
BOR rena. 9 ll Osa 2 Olt 2 |e wae Aes) Ape Lt tO | od tu leanne tis JE Rie wale 43-6 
Pere) OUrd) DUS2. | OOS 6 I. wis AO, Mi yr ee ty Meee. Wels uces Pte a 4, 44-5 
1905..| 63-4 5O-9°) -O0*8 lee sd Ae On Ls tae Oey kee Runapes OF © Leruaee eG hae ieee 45-4 
p00G3 1. 00-0 1) 51-6") (642 |o one.) 46-5 5070. 40:8: 1 40:0 fsdipesianit...-.. 47-3 
1907..| 67-0 Hts | ote Looe ee 6 48-5 61+] 7G oe a: ck! a | 48-8 
POS 10. 65+ 2 si pocOy) FGO4°4 Lo ead. 49-3 ae ge Se a ee: ee Se eed Se et a 49-9 
1909..| 68-8 | 56-1 65° 6.8 o- 50-3 | 53-1 BAA | G28 bo. chee dB aeOe 50-9 
TotOe ib .71e2ai. 55-68) 0 64°2 PO o.. Beto. bore |. 40rael 4022. Vea dole t . 52-5 
1911 "Osoriinnn- fel @G4-9 bear sz.ietb46® | 540) 1) 49-2 ln 46-4 |. on... [en cee 51-8 
1912 75-3 58-0 |. 68-2 | 48-6] 58-1 55-1 FAY = 25 UM) 28 1 Ate then o's (hcatiatats 53°5 
1913 76-4 HVE I eis. 50:0 | 60-5 57-2 | 51-4 BOT AW A SS toes per 54-9 
1914 ie 60-1 67°2.|. 61-6 | 6170 | 58-1 52-4. POS 2Zs HHO“, 2. ORY 55-6 
1915 68-0 | 60-4] 68-1 53-1 Glee) 609+45) 52:3 BOG t48*3) |e. bis 56-0 
1916 Staves Owlied75.2 HN 57-6 (62-0 | 66:4 | 54-4 }..53°9.). O1-6 OQ 59-9 
1917..| 106-5 | 77-2 83-4 | 64-0 | 66-5 Ft | 64-0 .|..60°4.|.. SF Stree... 68-7 
1918..| 122-6 | 93-1 90:6 | 73:4 | 76-2 | 86-5 S125. tore G0) Hemet aeeere 80-7 
1919..| 141-5 | 100-6 | 90-9 | 90-1 89-7 | 95:4 |) 94-6] 86-1 TORE MATE DOG 94-8 
1920..| 158-4 | 116-6 | 105-8 | 108-5 | 109-5 | 115-7 | 113-6 | 102-4 | 89-7} 95-1 | 112-7 
1991) 1°118:.6 | 122-9.1. 97-9 | 101-1 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 100-7 | 101-3 | ° 99-0 | (94-6 | 102-7 
f922..) 88-5 |j116°7 90-5 94-6 98-4 | 95-4 | 94-8] 97-2 99-9 | 89-9 | 95-9 
1923..| 104-0 | 116-7 | 94-5 98-1 | 100-7 | 100-7 | 95-8] 98-2 | 101-3 91-3; 98-6 
1924..| 117-7 | 113-5 94-6 | 98-8 | 102-7 99-2 | 95-8! 98-3 | 101-6 91-8 | 99-8 
1925..| 105-8 | 98-9] 95-9] 97-8 | 103-1 99-4) 95-8 | 99-0 | 100-7 91-9 | 98-8 
1926..| 106-2 98-8 | 95-8] 98-4 | 104-2 | 99-2] 95-8 | 99-3 | 101-6 92-5 | 99-4 
1927..| 108-6 | 99-1 O5- Gu" 00-7) 1108-5 .|.100-4,) 102-0. | 100-1 | 102-5 | 942°). 101-5 
1928..| 110-1 99-6 95-3 ' 900-5 1112-3 | 101-1 | 102-0 | 102-3 } 103-3 | 96-0°)"102-7 
1929..| 109-7 | 99-6 | 96-4 | 101-1 | 119-6 | 105-7 | 105-0 | 104-7 | 103-5 | 97-1 | 104-5 
1930..! 108-4 | 99-9] 96-5 | 101-2 | 123-0 | 106-9 | 105-0 | 105-1 | 103-7 | 97-6 105-2 
1931..| 90-6 | 99-9|- 95-2 | 98-7 | 118-5 | 102-3 | 102-4 | 104-7 | 103-2 | 97-9 101-7 
1932..| 74-6 06-8 | 92-2 WA92+2. 1100-9 | 95-1 94-6 | 100-7 | 100-7 91-3 | 94-5 
1933..| 638-8 | 95:5 91-1 87-9 | 95-6 89-3 | 92-4} 96-3] 98-6 90-6 89-6 
1934..| 73-0} 96-1 93-4 | 90-3 | 938-7] 88:6} 89-3 96-2 | 97-7 96-6 | 90-5 
Iso. Sled 97-8 | 95-2 | 92-2} 96-7 89-2 | 94-6 96-8 | 98:2 | 95-9 | 93-1 
1936..| 89-9 | 97:9 | 97-6 | 94-4] 97-3 | 90-6 94-6 97-8 98:7 | 96-7} 94-8 
1937..| 104-4 | 98-4 | 101-9 | 101-9 | 100-1 | 101-2 | 100-8 | 100-4 | 100-0 | 101-6 101-8 
1938..| 113-2 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 105-2 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 105-0 | 102-1 | 101-4 | 102-8 104-9 
1939..| 111-2 | 102-9 | 102-8 | 106-0 | 103-3 | 110-0 | 105-0 | 102-7 | 101-7 | 103-1 105-3 
1940..) 116-6 | 105-1 | 105-7 |'110-6 | 107-9 | 115-7 | 105-0 | 106-7 | 107-2 | 104-4 109-4 
1041 |. 126285) 112-611 115-3 [1 22-1-|als-3 | 124-6 | 114-9 | 112-1 |) 112-4 }°109+¢ 119-1 
1942..| 140-0 | 116-4 | 122-0 | 133-0 | 122-5 | 1388-4 | 120-5 | 119-0 | 118-5 | 115-5 129-0 
1943..| 159-1 | 128-4 | 126-5 | 145-1 | 131-9 | 152-7 | 131-8 | 124-5 | 129-5 125-7 | 140-8 
1944..| 162-4 | 150-3 | 128-8 | 150-0 | 133-9 | 156-4 | 181-8 | 129-1 | 181-1 126-2 | 145-2 
1945..| 170-4 | 150-5 | 1381-8 | 155-4 | 185-5 | 159-0 | 181-8 | 130-1 | 137-7 129-5 | 149-4 
1946..| 186-1 | 151-0 | 139-6 | 171-3 | 148-7 | 178-5 | 149-4 | 143-3 | 150-0 129-1 | 163-5 
1947..| 216-9 | 171-6 | 162-2 | 194-4 | 160-2 | 202-2 | 149-4 | 166-7 | 173-4 136-3 | 183-0 
1948..| 243-3 | 198-6 | 178-0 | 218-4 | 182-2 | 234-8 | 178-7 | 179-8 | 186-1 144-7 | 206-2 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
EASTERN CANADA 


Nore.—All provincial averages are time rates unless otherwise designated. Eastern Canada averages 
include both time and piece-work. 


Standard Hours per Week: 48-60 with most firms reporting 60 hours. 








With Board Without Board 

















Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate 
per Day per Day per Day 
$ $ > 
Blacksmiths 
Hastern (Wanadads)sshcee oe ee Gelade (GARE tec heh 7-78 
INOVEDCOUIAS alien. kal ee ed 5.34 100 | == 650 IP GS aed Ge ee 
New. Brunswick ..+./.% 038. 1 3" 6.09 .00 — 7. 7.36 
Quebecs.\): (Mee (8 che seh tains 6.36 .80 — 8. 7.63 
Ontario: : aso ue Le eee 6.05 77 — 6. 8.00 
Choppers, Cutiers and Sawyers 
Hastern Canada. a) a ee ree 6G 00F Tyce te kee oe ee (OES 
Nova. Scotia, ake. 2.2 eau. ee 4.33 £20 Pe 75 tt ee ae ee eee 
New Brunswick ¥s.. | 2.4. ok 4.81 .00 — 5. 5.41 
Muebeqe.). Li geae.. © peee,. bee 4.14 .85 — 5.00 5.50 
Quebec (piece-work)............ 7.33 .00 — 8.29 rey, 
On tarig. “og ee eee ee ee 4.41 .65 — 5.63 Ds0Z 
Ontario (piece-work)............ 7.95 .20 — 8.00 9.67 
Cooks 
Bastern Canada... tees... a ee. 5, O98 bi |e araweh ore Er 7.09 
Nove-Sdotiaw@ey bru: 114 al. Were 4.83 0 Ps 50 Aske: Pee ee ae: 1 
New Brunswitktrce ts ac). eae. 6.04 .00 — 7.05 reid 
Quebec Fae. Wale Bee caus! lee 5.71 .00 6.99 6.90 
LIDLAnIOAG. . beh reg) Mee oe ede 5.62 .00 — 6.67 7.62 
Cookees 
Taster Wannda wan Bel poe SS OCr Dit, Soe: ee eee Oecd 
Novarseotian Gor) Gee er ee 3.3 O00 i FE 00 ah ae. del 2 ioe A ieee 
New Brunswick>; . /2 (2%. a: 4.47 00 — 5.00 5.46 
Quebec. a fe ee 3.85 17 — 4.85 5.07 
Ontaiions. (be Be ees 3.51 838 — 4.04 5 joo 
Loaders 
Eastérn Canada /. 3-29. 7.5 - eae Oa 4-691 1s PAR 7.40 
NOMA eOlistenca. 2 eee A 4.24 EDO bam A ETE Ma de se cad + a oke Lukes) duc Ot ae 
New Brunswick 70). 2.7 G0! (04 4.45 .25 — 4.50 5.41 
Quebec... 4.45 3.65 — 5.25 6.10 
Ontarior)! a eit 2 pil Soe a 4.86 3.85 — 5.00 6.18 
Ontariot(pieceswork). A - 2S Bell ee Sal) We pele poms ae 10.36 
River Drivers 
Eastern’ Canada.) Ba © eat ad A Sha: Pa tee leek meee Ue 5.92 
New Brunswiek at. )).2 eer ee) 4.49 4.00 — 5.00 5.99 
CUEDEG oe el te ek tea oe ee aA 4.98 4.00 5.69 5.63 
Ontanoger 7. ee 5.19 4.00 6.50 7.02 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND BORRSIOK UASOUR IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
onclude 


EASTERN CanaDa—Concluded 











With Board Without Board 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day per Day per Day 
$ $ $ b 
Road Cutters 
eastern Canadas... vd aes ook Ba eee PAM MSE Sines et citacatrg ee BOD: hte leven th eeaiee ns 
OVE MCOUG. oo atk soe ok Aetie. 4.32 AA) see 058 UD.) [eet ahimetace hs pes acdc ah Same 40s 
New Brunswick. .<....°:. 8s. ha. 4.71 4.50 — 5.00 550 4.75 — 6.05 
EVUCUCOS Stem emi eee BE Be 4.74 3.46 — 6.00 5.92 5.00 — 6.92 
(Ontariy ere sae hoc ade ea 8 ie 4.07 3.27 — 4.81 ooo 4.45 — 6.50 
Teamsters 
Beer COARACSY «hi Se Soa peak, cd mA 5.02. fhe... opbteeelse Te Bed, OT IE oma) i tea ee Nas 
NOVA UO COUN. ve. a ok ak, e058 4.21 RU 8 ieee: e251 ae ee | Pree Pee 
New Branswicki@s 8. 2. 2.0... 4.66 4.50 — 5.00 6.38 5.25 —-7.25 
OueDeC. ..44: s+ See. OF bet he 5.42 4.00 — 7.00 6.82 5.75 18.75 
MN a erm Ne COM ON M so heckayscmullsy a inate ay 95 9 eienspurpiieengyety 8.94 7.59 — 8.97 
OCCA hg (Vela, apogee hapa ana) eraibeanan 4.65 3.65 — 5.00 6.50 5.25 — 7.00 
Ube TIOn PIGCe-WOLk i. Wench. cuudat all's a4 ib Ins Gn s (Rares alipiere a aoe. hit 10.00 8.00 —12.50 
Pulpwood Cutters 
eete tee RCCL LAME | AIMEE O EE secre oe ett cane fa ces aes ad aio ay 5 ga 4s, 8) Ws oe (8S), Miele setae ar OF Cae 
ae rr eR MW TCI PE EE 2M Fo eay 2 Bcd eg ice hd os elitshendh nce Be hn ge ew ee a 4.50 — 5.55 
INeWrOriiswiCk (DIeCe"WUEK)o*. tlc cate rc dee hese tea ee: 6.89 5.50 — 9.05 
LOTTE O ROE ide ay GOR eam WP ei Oe 04 RIC ne ee ran Te area Daou 5.24 — 6.05 
GQiepecr DleCe-WOLK) vii an oh noe go 0 [ees Hej he ous bee dec as, BME 8.17 6.94 — 9.44 
BDSG We WONG 6) Fe RELIES) pb asec, pdb eae al CAE aah Rework 1 saa nee 8.43 6.73 —10.09 


British CoLuMBIA (COASTAL) 


Norre.—Averages shown are for time rates unless otherwise designated. Lodging, but not 
board except for cooks, is supplied in addition to rates shown. Standard Hours per week: 40. 


Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ > 
LOIRE Wyre lv Oh Payaaige |< onal TE SORE nL ate ee oe eae ee 10751 10.12—11.22 
BeACOOKS ANI MA UNG 16s. MEE >. bert & Gre ek ei karen abe oe nih a roroteh es 8.65 1 
ES RELATE, 0. CREME oc Phen Ries eto ss eee nin ate heK ER ite dete sm elas 10.28 : 
REAR agees, OF) URE ONS, SRE Se pire Oe on ne an | eee er are ee 9.88 " 
nc mee MN LED LE i Ss Meshal Ug Vig tasln dk VeSM Ger nig ae eh are he be 11.25? 8 .90—12.05 
Bere veMNPINeCCrs..2. cea kre Pee tah goa ER a a Ae She ee eee ame 11-98 11.60—13.22 
pI a SU eh gs ek Al Rel he ee er ea i rR are 11.50 : 
faders anus buckers (piece-wOrk ors Yoh. 28 Pea Re eh 20 .06 17. 70—22.21 
rast ET Pere Od 8 oh eCu tr Sh Se CE th it em Se ie 10-36 : 
emery TOHNMINCCIate tans = Ae cee eee FOREN eae Oe Ba 11-89 11.68—11.92 
Locomotive Firemen and Brakemen....... EG, S.At RCTS 8 eS Re LE. 9.59 9 .40—10.32 
COWIP OSE SITS ye ek gene ia |e a i ca nn 11.06 : 
eee ANC DWANIDETS. gsc od.s gin when so Ceo ® vac dn as SM ASE 9.57 9.40— 9.88 
CEO Teri ea oes te OR ie SOY ck RN Ge So Behl 9.14 8.84— 9.64 
eae ees OP MEM 2 OE Rice an die vine y= eck gd RPE er Ba ee 9.32 . 





1 Predominant rate. 
2 With board. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE 
MINING INDUSTRY, 1948 


(1) COAL MINING 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours BeriDan Poruliceh 
NOVSUDCORA Lr vitae cin ee eal ero eee 8 40 and 48 
Newrbrunswitk.”. oo .c. ee ee ee 8 48 and 54 
Saskatchewancsicocs: cbs cent eta 8 40 and 44 
ANB Gian cee kiitatcs Weal Obi ais tag at ane 8 40 and 48 
British Colwmbiase vo sb ar oe eee 8 40 and 44 
Blacksmiths 
Canada eircs (hee gies 2k ned by eRe. MIME se RR A Wa 9.38 Jose eee eee ees 
Nova Scotia 3.5. 09s b es SRR Cae ast Bs rei 8 19! ADIN PIKES, A 2 
Albertay:(. buctin ts Wes pie Mena Obie Meee ety oto MG Wy Dias BemaM ere dl 10.948 Sibi OIE Soe 
British (Columbigk® oc, 02 b:eeicmerahin eee tae cone Be > Rinre)s Bu meteeacee 10.98 10.84 —11.05 
Bratiicemen 
Canada’ 2 OCIA lates die oa Bee. By Ske asa 1, Ce ea Se $204 Lontsuletio. <c.s ee 
INOVa SCOUA Sig ns sesst vis Ess ew dee oo Monee pel eaten <i hte eee Gere (Fre Sere eee 
AIDEN S CS ieee aac gmuns 6 bets tals a apn iote Rete ease oe a eee ge TO O05} ss |e sce teen 
British ColnmM bias yyw soe etalk ak = Diet n cane ee eee 10.90 10.74 —10.95 
Carpenters 
Catia ry. 8. 8. a5. OR is 5 be Ahstereaaetotenenters bs Rane edie e che erate OO PIC ONG, 63 
NovaScotinsGe 2 job e208 ee nee tine aie eile 8, Aa SA) i con ae yeni 
ALDOEER gnc Ma bipie Brel aon rthe dit Galo ale el Gaede eal ihc ot eg Breen BAS Us Se AEM SE 
BEItISh DONIUOIS sAdeG wks oh tlc cra: CIE 1 ae al nae ee ene 10 64. 9 Bec ee 
Drivers 
Canada 209). TOE BIE STUD UES AR RET PORTE Oe ane 9): 764009110 Lange 
INOVE: DCObaci: Atos oie isle Salen cathy ie ciety chee, Oe eth tere USGA 4 cline ae ae 
PRIDONGE: cro de cc ety Geter are % pee hide One Ria ante Siete een eee ete eer LOTUS 1s oh ae eee oe 
British Colhmnhiag. naw. Ses Se rl uae cant eee re 10.56. 4a ee eee 
Hoisting Engineers 
Canadas ee lie wii s he creo Ae ae ee ee EY ce ae eee eae 30 Nae a cel 
Nowa uCOtla, 4... ce aie Sialic e coke Sa ae aes Ce nL eee 8.00 7.64 — 8.76 
Wewabriitiswickia 08... os bey oeuk oo eae ie a eee ee 6.87. 1.4 sats severe 
Albertaed.. Rey 5 Us Sb oe Bate Pe ee ite ee oes eae 10.74 10.52 —11.11 
‘British. Colum bie Wie do ticle cles ce eae ee te tat en ee ec 10.68 10.90 —11.11 
Labourers 
Clarblaign: Rerhoe ts 0 OO gah os bie werdedaie kode Ae ee UNE) commer: ee ae D210 oul Bene kh -he ce aren ee 
Movatecotiaten As Aosc oie Be ooelkits am Bec ieee hice ae cas ea eee 1 OR cae! Pena ee ee 
Wewibrunsywick tae Vises ac dis ues etce oe MS tas ee A Se eee GOT) see tubers a secte ee 
Rnd stot g ae a ge ROD, TRS gate (em Ss Se Si Wl is2 Ae BRA alana Ae Rae o LO One scl edev iB ciecta iad 
Pritien, Columbine a, 'y ida iy ceive ice a Gtalake Sale t.c et ee ee ea 9.62 8.16 —10.07 
Machinists 
Ceti yr ee he eck! Beas She den) Bea ce, & cai OEY Ie eR Rr ee 10.23 . . ji... sna 
Nova. Scotian: aM: 28 ete ee sats Bee ere kig & bee ee 9.661... .\)......9R ene 
UA OTE Sica soutien hie eo ake ca eS aes ee eee eee 11-10 10.52 —11.40 
British COlMOIaes viva se s Gon eo eae ade ae te oe eae 10.90 10.84 —11.05 


1 Predominant rate in this province. 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 




















' Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Miners, Contract® 
Ne ek | Me i MD oy ORs sas, bt ks, RE cin a Bes orale ad LI Rian A cedere meade’ s 
ORM COUR ka sh seeaet Mae COR ers eA De dae ae ba Rb hdy 11.04 9.75 —12.77 
PAL Srp te eens ee anh ATG APA Paes sath eee Me Sublet whee eames eo 7.97 7.13 — 8.78 
PROCTER Meebo aim ail iBlele as «echo an'8 0 He old ess x wap st se ic 14.08 11.95 —16.73 
TEC OT GSS leek 01 MAM hae Ome UtCunt als ch ete at.) MRR a er irae rime) emir oe 14.50 13.64 —15.83 
Miners, Datal 
RE ePIC byes ko se rcs Se Meta Sars Bak Seega es eos ye SIRE le bow avd es T0825) flgeae «see ees 
PIO VE NOCODLA Ie oad 2 ts Soa ets Bhs ite Gees Ss Ro ab Saree 9.11 7.74 — 9.79 
Det Wee aE ania coe hae trader OM ee ees Siren MB cnt ah ig alg euleuie bel eal VO Ne wie ua nidtaverel eis 
SEL CTR Cea) EU Nees tatc Sains ahs Gussd-e decisnS Ene) eho DH tues DM alia '96s8 LO odie ois es eae 
Miners, Machine 
TT Rs WR Bis We Mie, Dore BEM UN SM RE ES, ale ae PRS 8 ee Ne os 
POV GOR ae 4) SOMERS dt SORE ae oh ake bo Be ee oa hs ete es 9.47 8.74 —10.34 
LOI sick) eRe cic Te OE Sela ed Bel eM. oN pe PETA ay ee teeerne Sie 
CIS POLAR Mrs ee Li MT. ols bs ER a ates pie Me ees LL17 10.74 —12.07 
Pumpmen 
PRESEN YOM Cn CURR ha tek IN 26 1a am ds Sue cabal pia aneb eee Glbch wal ates Stat oy tne terile quae 
Beet CO bias PM Re ete ee UK te ee CU at 2 Seat ay B20). AU ee is oie sumone alle 
LOTTA ok os 7 ARNE ac eed SE cae SARS 5 PSS DS lot aoe sg viele’ 10.07 | Nec gedarthee: 
1 Predominant rate in this province. 
2 Piece-workers—Rates shown are average daily earnings. 
Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 
Basic Rates Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Earnings of Earnings 
per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
> $ $ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 48; 
British Columbia 44 
Underground 
Cage and Skiptenders 
IAT Meas Th ss cai ape oe Uh hoes = hs chk 07 RI aie eas Baer TL ein Mau tts palin aaa se 9 
ROR ais uctenten'> ei dota esis .95 .90 — 1.08 1.10 .98 — 1.384 
BOI Tieiite: ah se Were ak os secs & o> 1.02 85 — 1.24 1.09 .96 — 1.25 
ATLA tala dy mee apes + 63 1.10 paths as Bs 8 Ge aan he SR OT | ye SNIP Ra 
British Columbia......... 1.09 1.01 — 1.15 122 1.14 — 1.34 
Chute Blasters and Scalers 
ea oc hes bss SUR NG ba de ae e sk PhOGe: \ Rape dei e als LOLS kid ook eh 
OUTS co ah Se eee we eg 91 .80 — 1.08 1.02 91 — 1.15 
CPAGArIOw..2 6hucs SRP eas PoE sd: 1.00 .85 1.24 ps ae Cane ck eae 
PMU de hces oo oe ee AES Blt a a Sie ss oR a eae oe a8 1.04 bes avelad ENE BY® 6° 
British Columbia) 4... 2.550. ¢- OR RSI Aes aca 1236 Pale Mees fer eee 


1 Basic rate plus incentive earnings for straight time. 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 





Occupation and Locality 





Underground—Continued 


Deckmen 


British Columbians. oes. 0h. <6 ax 


Miners 


AVES TUL GOEL oop dc ine, atte ce ote a tas 
British Columbiawy. «ioe ee. 


Manitoba..... 


British \@eliimbia. 22.0.4... 


Bry chs Sam Mam Ae We ie PITTS 3'y aie | rs Ancge 
ChieheG ze Vltd.... Aare. 2) eee 
CIOtATION SL Ae ee eee 


Manitoba... ce 


British Columbia....... ed Rb a 


Pipemen 


Quebeg Ma Fess wee «: 


Ontarigwes {chi had, 


Manitobaiects.54 250 


British Golubibiateeds sss tears: 


Basie Rates 














Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ b 
sO PU Sr vat a ee ee 
.89 .78 — 1.08 
.92 .78 — 1.06 
94 .86 — 1.10 
1108 65. Sa pean eon Oy eae 
1.04 .94 — 1.24 
1207, .90 — 1.382 
ila .92 — 1.382 
1.16 1.07 — 1.25 
1,702.9, hers ante ete eee 
94 .88 — 1.08 
1.00 Hho} i Vere 1 De a, 
1.09 .85 — 1.20 
1.16 1.01 — 1.32 
$SSE.96./0). c.f ates. 
.88 .78 — 1.00 
.88 .78 — 1.10 
92 .79 — 1.10 
1.03 .95 — 1.13 
1 SSR EBS NE SI ie | ol 
.92 .86 — 1.08 
1.04 .85 — 1.18 
1.08 .79 — 1.20 
1.06 .98 — 1.15 
LOS) Midna ol Rs at ee 
.88 .80 — 1.00 
.99 .85 — 1.18 
1.04 .83 — 1.10 
1.02 .92 — 1.13 
1 Oe SS ee oe ee 
.94 .85 =. 1:08 
1.04 .86 — 1.18 
1.12 .85 — 1.25 
1,17 1.10 — 1.22 








1 Basic rate plus incentive earnings for straight time. 








Earnings! 
Average Range 
Earnings of Earnings 
per Hour per Hour 
> $ 
1.06) el eee eee 
1.06 87 — 1.30 
1.06 89 — 1.37 
1 33.) (hea ee 
Tang 1.05 — 1.40 
1.33 1.06 — 1.51 
VAS" he ce cee APs 2: 
131 1.11 — 1.41 


fet peak pet fed ped 
(Ju) 
_—_ 


fat et et et 
— 
on) 


fat ped pet fat pat 
bo 
ie) 


pot be et pe 
bo 
bo 


o 6.16 Sie she ve 


Be Ore a ioe (6 leh eke ees. 16 


es) 16 40 (6) io: he) \e, fe: (0) 6) 16) lems 


Ol iets 
QGs=c1.988 
1:01 evl 
100 eae 
O8i-——s tie 
Lyef¥t cece lesan 
0. 4 
1-25 317s 
‘Ry saa 
“Ss eeeteot 
‘pean s9 
Weiaitecout ei: 
96 — 1.05 
95 — 1.26 


2 @ © [ey 6 sya e)e (© 6 sehen Okan 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 





























Basic Rates Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Earnings of Earnings 
per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Underground—Concluded $ ° 
Timbermen 
CRN Ci? Pane OE | eRe Bene toe a We ene a LO inet itere te emt 6 ee PODS 9 64 chee 209. en ee ee al 
OCD EC ree hte ae ee ee ae 94 .85 — 1.05 1.09 99 — 1.27 
SNtATIO ee a ee ae See 1.04 .85 — 1.18 LeL7 1.03 — 1.36 
ReeaTiTOOS 1. Mou: cok ssc eet ede oh & ieOe .85 — 1.20 1.07 1.03 — 1.15 
Pits: Colum Ia. ce. at cere oes. as fess 22 oe Stew Sens ace fie 1.41 1.34 — 1.48 
Trackmen 
OAC ipa Se ie Wa ieee Si ean 1 ee ees Se etek Oe LaOS (4 oheslu od SMS 
(ieDetee..t. .. ee 2. fee UE - .93 .90 — 1.05 1.01 98 — 1.03 
ONTATLOS hess oo a eee 1.00 .85 — 1.18 1307 98 — 1.11 
MANIGO US. Lt ae aa hance teks 1.07 TSH Le 20) Hae oon ce OO yo 
British Columbia: ..(..... 48 .E. 1.16 hOB rms Lie D2 speeder eA ARI 85% 
Samplers 
contig it gt ABR RR TES De ar ee Pe Sa Ds Ae bAOl ye oe eres 
CDR ae WSs a gore tt eee To Rts ota leed ss. Fab bees Bo Me Sk Bd Sk ged. eae 
Laas ce eee Oa nie Fey ae, 8 ee a dee} ee Ree, 2 es ea a 1.01 90 — 1.25 
re ye ee ee ets ot NT, Re eh Ee ic DENA VERSA GAS S We ware pee pee oe 
Surface and Mill 
Blacksmiths 
Renda, week Oh a oo hoes tea ee 1 it eine iene: |keernnente ane Penman sae Ky S78 5 Soe 
Machece Gib... . ee ec ES .99 Na LA a oir ol ng POSER = 
tATIOse ok hs ath oe cde «Be 1.10 NORE 1 B20 eee hoe arte ee ae Ne LS 
IVT TEU) oe es te te Mees 6 o's 1.14 eae OO Pepto oe ce en ee de 
iritisn.olumbiades+eeecer ees 1-23 Toh a Cael bet 8 ea ma rN a NDP? 
Carpenters 
(Sn a | Se Ae A ae ee Reet i rb re pS aie Ak ae Bt ates 
OC MEO once i) pte Alecia wae .98 Saab LR Ol ee eee ees Slane Wit eso eee 
COS TROMS 0d al tab on cee lz Cale += hie 0 ih ae ey eh nee ee 2 
sent ey oss. ae lect be ee ibs pan ss ED A Reset Liye neue 0s Wee meray Once took nadie tt 
Pritagn Olum bia... 6. 2 oem ee lee eae OO Cet oe euce nes ob teaeste Aare yt Gene 
Crushermen 
ont i, a) Can | AA SAO) go ut eaee mmr a J ta Ne? we oe ra ce ee ae erg! arr 
CUD aSSTt USE SBS | CSR GaN ai cere .90 Tat A che tS Rk cs ede, ahs ly hoe Bae 
UURRARS GOR. @ SIMA Mean ee a .98 i ieee A EMI ede wepheats Sinitae Fe emis sea 
PPS ROS sia cS be ace atte Bs 1et6 ed Pl ee tut bree Lan anced cozy Andel owe eerie 
British Commmbia. ...5.2.+240- des Ld EGS fee) TRS. eee es Sa eM ae 
Electricians 
“uve, oof ASN ne eee i en ae i Ae eg ee ee CR, |, 6 7) Ree | ees Ce eek oe 
RPE Weta, 86) > ane neutiths gauye 8% .98 Boot ements We SUT Sarat ae An pee Mee eR 
ROE EEC Me Aoi ha cary sRhor ee pine Lely NY. Re eg Ge) | ee Seamer OM ete ar a ar 
RS UEOIE ON tas ole ie te oh ents 1232 dean We ie Te baer: a Oe AY A a a 
Peritisiied COWIMDIS eco dos Gur ean 1.24 P(e TASB ee aks ae he ree reo 6 





1 Basic rate plus incentive earnings for straight time. 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 
SSS SSS 





Basic Rates Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Earnings of Earnings 
per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Surface and Mill—Concluded > > $ $ 
Labourers 
Ganadaccea seis vito cere Re od See SO eS Salsa Oc ek Ral co Aa Ee) re Oe 
Quelese. ye. eee. eee. .76 OG oe Se! Se fee, ee 
Ontarigunt hic, tao elo) a .93 Chae Le ee ol a 
Ni anitias ot. Wa Ae, Se .88 EOS SORT MSO Vs te sa))s See 
British Columbiaes; fo. pau e es 1,02 89 Se LTB hse a eee ee 
Machinists 
CEDAR. Lubes «5 Ee ta, Ge ee DB RD Bice otal abe ate tea ple oie 8 kali etal ec 
Quebegee: . hc thos. ee, 1.02 95 = 1 20 ecb de es ch, hee 
Ontarion yi ip ca eae ae RE 1.14 £04 = D825) Ae col: eee ee 
Manitoba: Al So ee 1 AS L1G = Lo BT | nce betes a. | Oa a 
British, Columbia.s, ...,,..). 8% 8. 1.30 Li21 =) 1.86) bo 55) eo Gee aa 
Millmen 
Wanadoo iad anes oN ae eee ou OE) UN ois, Mersper ana EMI ak, ea tl nr 
Guebee.: ves commas ot do | Wea 90 Bb rT OBI IL. a, suspou caracc uted ccna 
Ontarign. . like gaces. 3) Bae . 96 ol Stet Ns i es Re Meee ten YT gy Vad 
Manitoba 4 aoe duels |e nae 1.10 Gem E288 el hee a eee eee ee 
BritisheColumbia <2 vane sedan see. 1.08 OF — PT is. Cale le a 
Steel Sharpeners 
Canada!) MU AMR) oo BO! Suge OF Nia eras Poked alk so. pee een 


0 ial ae 


OS) 6). (ORe) OF wa) \s, (9/5) te, ee) wl te) le) oe) ie) a eee as a Re 


* 8 © © (03.0) 9950 \@: «10 [te we enka d) lenis Bulb) «a aie 


o © 6 Sie eels 6) w 2: ]ife a a 6 eo ip, ay ere i a) ka 





1 Basic rate plus incentive earnings for straight time. 
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C6. —F2: Cg" 13° —IL" Q). 96° —e)" z8" ibs Mates thoes: oie abana step phe tas, MeN oyun ‘s1opuie} PIO 
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Table V—(i) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Rayon Yarn and Fabric 








CANADA QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupation Average | Average | Range of | Average | Range of 
Wage Rate|Wage Rate} Rates |Wage Rate] Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 8 5 $ $ $ 
Average Range 
OCanadalJ..s.s. ASE G, ¢' eaenetentaens 
CVUCDER Bice as 5: 49 - 433—55 
GIRL ATIO <9 225.4 46-1 44—48 
IDE TE SLCIIGIO) . yw copetrie ins wah aitie o=% .59 .55 .58— .65 .67 .538— .79 
BGT Were CTU Ale...) cays cscs ek ee beens .62 .62 A5— .73 vil 08> .91 
Winders, female. 640... 4 5k see ee as .61 aii) .41— .71 .68 .58— .80 
Rar pers: Wale Mle Re ce ech hie a's .78 weer Bo ameetie OZ, wt ran he Vn or as ebtwenenuns tie 
AT POPS VL CTIALC gs tocii asi blo ale fe lo ie so aes .65 .64 Reed to uae a Umea e a 2: ound o/s anes 
PrpSliGriCeMcernt . 44 sit F's i8 bus hueiale aoaj2 .80 .76 GOs SOLS tac tedeteteves: | aaq neers 
UV CORSE OT, 2s .82 82 .65— .91 84 .61—1.07 
VGA VEIS TLCTOAICs: . BG. Ti ks eae ale eee 74 3 .538— .81 .80 58—1.08 
OOM RCUROO RE) hk oR US Sa AE Bes Fee .98 .98 .86—1 .04 1.00 85—1.12 
Graders (Cloth Room), female........ , .59 .83 .58— .94 .65 60— .69 
Table V—(2) Clothing 
Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
, $ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
LEE VRQ Gea 4 wiles eatin Grane er ree a BRO oa nie ate 5 5 
Se Rh, eas aca Re asc RS 0, 6 JUN chs 9. Fo oes 41.6 40—44 
ESC) GRR EASE AN Pea toortbhcanrwel Reales iran 40.2 40—44 
Basters, Male 
nae NE) ARE RS be ats balan pier c ULAR Yad pe ded nasa aidan vine a8 4.8. Lol: fees s ee OOOr ee 
PO ak cb bs 5 AID a oe aye oak ck wale ha as iinG i kesties ee ae k, 8, 248:4,3 1.25 .80—1 .68 
Dire, RO cre eet ie need A Be Wed FAY OR ARM Bad 5 1.32 .93—1 .68 
am LOLOT ROLLY) se kh 2e oie 2a ove 2 03 deals ea aie ab de. ane os 1.32 .88—1 .65 
Basters, Female 
ener Leeeys RUM ONE, TUNED UE UME a diag Ge A viele dda Bo Adama ¥ 6 Boia duane 7s TLIO TCR a, eg 
Dae as MBE ata db. eS AnD ows RE BAM EE Rts 6d s 2! 13 .54— .93 
ARCA LI) aE Peet ry he etal a ata sy Mh wud ae Posie 2} py .80 .65—1.08 
eet ton art Oly) hake heed pee te. aA cee cna Se Pies cele a es .87 .638—1.25 
Button Sewers, Female 
Pe otk) SOME RXR ony (qn Kees Waa eas HE ea Seal LE Ns RRS 
a RE ee SOU UNA Na lals Gh als we Gls ais Bee a laos a ai .56— .90 
Ree resets Nan EER Le Meer Wetet rs ula ery ald bone eek aaa le a eo .76 159-2192 
eet UOTONLO ONY) ME alee stale otte ts ele ents wale ns = 908 sl ee 93 .85 .66—1 .05 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 

















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats!—Concluded 
Cutters 
Canals ceo 5 Wd. Ree ee ee ee ee), BRO Ae IW429e9 eiuol..asAavee 
QUIET y'ih.d Se — pM (oe cs NR A Ui OP GR hs eee ie 1.24 1.02—1.40 
Montreal. . ee TOS OR, GOT AP De EA 11932 1.05—1.44 
Ontario (Toronto only)... ho rcd NR RED tee CEO a eae 1236 1.17—1.45 
Finishers, Female 
Caniada cee ie 2 eR 2. on eee ae ei fea) Be es eye ae a ROE RG 
QUCHEG isk: eee Go ity ova Ree ee Ms ak ee 64 CAR es 
Nlatitrealy s,s. Tees obs. See, ol ee ee val 46— .90 
Ontario (Toronto, Only) i. ee = bee a we ee ee 82 6{—1.00 
Pocket Makers 
Cangds Wks. vs cia A eens: <P iete tos SIRO. rae ie ae bag eee 1:39. «+. |. S1bbited tonsa 
Quebec (Montrealionly 60. 1,7) Bae See. eee tee .89—1.80 
Ontario. (TEfontG, OnLy.) ce cbive Bee aos sia Aste Usa Reve home cacare: 1.44 qi Sry Re 
Pressers 
Cancer teen eae ee eet ete ee en eee eee T16" le 
GUD ECs. oo. a ee hs Senha cheek An, Sa oh ne oe 1.05 Vl] 4s 
Montreal sis prs sretet cocoon stare eae (A earn y Bea 76—1.45 
Ontario: (Torontosonly:) 8. 2) ico) sane © eee, ee ee eel 122) a7 
Sewing Machine Operators Male 
Canetees 22: MY cs eae a eee ee T2202 Wo ye. Ce 
COC. sta pet mare te sist iateanter din tremens tll etal Mae ralopmrermtie pr! 1 ald) fr13 .65—1 .63 
WOHITCa echoes Oe ata on ee eee ee ee [31 73-2) 60 
Ontario Clorontomnly) 0... 20 ee ee he 1.30 HOR ate vay 
Seuing Machine Operators, Female 
Canada. eer Tre rane er ott aa nS Ole Fe VE Oe Ou nn 
Quebees se chug Maus a feccged sola Coker Meee es PRN cet eats 74 -60—1.00 
Montrea 5, 528 Mec. cA. cies en pe ee bie oe L 82 52—1.12 
Ontario. ot. 6 Mt ae. Sa eee eee 80 53—1.08 
HOBORUOME ce Ue Qe Roc 204 ae Geert ath er yr Lee Sime 94 66—1.18 
Tatlors 
Canna sey t Ui a See Ae ee? ee ee ee ee ee ee 1.16....1.-....- 00 
ChUGIEC 5 # sicie AM Neos Wd oo apt oh ieee: onan ike ee 1.13 -83—1.50 
Montreal. . BR ro Be ene, aun Blame a eee 17 -90—1.50 
Ontario (Toronto only). a ot aE Ren mee heen eee aes 1.21 1,071 ‘33 
Trimmers 
Canadas Fcc ight). Ae Sans A Mame ue ie I eee hae er ee 1.09... -l...).. 00 
Quebec (Montreabonly ) %, tog. janet ao ee eee 1.18 97—1.35 
Ontario’ (Torontaconly) 0. te oe oe Se ae ae eas 1.08 W7ath) 96 
Underpressers 
Canadas WAGs & uke rl! osha, dee Gat ay OS. iene Oe a ake a A ee P09. 1..h200 ee 
Quebets:: Auee Rt oe, SR Re Te, oe at Be ee A Bt ee 1.02 .59—1.48 
Montreal. oc tise. SM de ae Be oe a ee Bo ce Se ist2 .76—1.48 
Ontario (Torontaronly) Ayko) ee ee es er eS .85—1.50 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


a 
OOOO qoQqoqowoooo_waswawaw<—«w>— 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Work Clothing! $ : 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
ESE ER) RS 4 Pee aL a rae a a cree LS OR AF * le taty 
NI STitiMe- PLOVINGES. 05 < 5's ate"a'el deta ela! 2 41.5 40—44 
UISMEOR VAR Gc i545 oad 1 o4 eh st ahteto tes hs ee 45.9 40-48 
LST ig Cu Roe (GRRE cal. CARS ED “Mra aie PRET Sake 41.4 40-47 
Berri Ge, eek so ee ee Se eh ewes 40.2 40-42 
INO 2: wee One 2 ee 2 oe ee 1S ee on 
Pritioie COlMbDIOEE . ss 34 > Pid nw euiSeaiucses 40.1 373-44 
Cutters 
RT iis Ao drs Ghee oe Ssh Reo chd Gael hip acpce tin cee OREO Te cg wore onde ROD eum Ye 5.1 c- ete 
Mier tine: PrOVINIes + ee te nuns os sa ee eae ee eu .92 .64—1.13 
Rs ere eh SN pF N e e Meets ty ina chapay ager iavewad 84 .68— .98 
mee TE LT bie Eh AI Pel rg cit i hens oe sts re aU uel Reel aa cals sicd 98 .82—1.12 
Topp te te a, Re TO RD, ENON epee arr RMP gD | eee 1.09 .84—1.25 
SINE Cs a a ee one eee eae ee el oe ho in iatantee ane. of 1.15 1.00—1.38 
WU IEO DEA boos kiln oie teow st Raton See) deere esha Seen 1.02 .85—1.25 
EN er Tate a OF Se ot Di 0) leat see = Meee ere rene eer Ears era 123 1.14—1.32 
Perrot MCOlnM OIA. be Cae ha ese es 1A) .89—1.33 
Examiners, Female 
RN Shas rik he, Cee ree wigs GAAP IRAMS i oat Lidsba sin ssee bida its Argo mceds Ba, Ni ST. 
EAT RISIG ETO UID COS... Bisa hesk dr tse Ne 5. he eee ratte Ga tales tatnnn te Soha nghanrs 44 .o7— .50 
CSW Ee ee ees ORR, | Se .80 .ol— .45 
AVEC Pee ee eae ek AR © OE Re Sad Gnloen uot ee et ,o0 3i— .40 
Tepe tee ee CRM re, ale Dia tere ae OE Gerrans enon Wenremrce ene er .65 55— .73 
EOE CITA Lyte ere, Cee ee er NS FE oa Ee slammed 64 60— .70 
Deere T ECS eo oI ee eC ee gk Buen wee hee ee ENG oleh ae eles Sag .68 58— .85 
Pressers 
rari SoM Re er eee hee ad ROE ERG os Se SEM = Leak Uae 
BRI soo chid Aveonccncr dine Bacsoseep-obahenainoaotownleneth etm nsitaNa Nett noted tonne tebe .69 45— .97 
PV Uerid Gall ul. | Ailes a te GPR onic ies Rak AI eee een ote ed dA IN he .98 60—1.52 
‘Oh geh ee ents «Ue ee Ome MAS LDPE eae ee ek: ae DY .92 70—1 .20 
TNS Se pk. Den alt OAR OG dU ie a 7 oS ee ea Se 1.00 88—1.20 
Mate cut TASS Suet a aur" pe cara, "sania ita a acter sie pagina era 1.14 .91—1.50 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
ET Bd ee Ney, eatin esi eee Rone EN OM Oe Whe 646K 358 <4 onto OI 
Wl erritG CEO VILICOR. vo. fk hice cede m Le 6 ats ei 5s) (epee ne es .43 .33— _.50 
ee Oe ome are iter et he me Tek hele: auch 50 .32— .19 
PORTS Pe ee Pcs Mae Pee Met ee pe cet Mae Ni Gan chit 1 eo cies Die ails ile a Nits) 40— .77 
Up ese elie BIR nu IIE Oharn 15) “ity attest Sahar Bete me kena Pye Ec oe .67 50— .84 
SACs 5 Cee eee. ale Sede Wb Bh, hile See 12 .62— .91 
Par ree ean ye eR ee EO Vn ee eee h ot has A hs Sao ee Toe Aw oe 3 .59 .51— .69 
Prices C allainh isin’ eee ee ee to eS eo eae goa saree .66 .53— .57 
Men’s Shirts! 
Sranparp Hours pER WEEK Gierage Rane 
Ceorgla\, 0p Ms Is RS ees ae eee eee BANGOR Rares sa 
| he: (ae ee ae Re ee ee 45.1 44—48 
Colle: a CR Ee ae, CA See eres or ere 43.7 40—44 
Cutters 
eerie, A UE ee Be OER ecw ks ned iaaw helene nay awd 1.038) lindas . 5. 
Utley, a Set lees oer See eee ee ee ee cee oe .93 .75—1.23 
acento ean | Re ge. Ee ee re ee eee ee 1.08 .78—1.23 
Lait |, COPD eee twat aes eahin Or AWE Roe NRO S 1.16 .83—1.48 





1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 
eo 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
, $ $ 
Men’s Shirts'—Concluded 
Examiners, Female 
Cantar O's. beeen oe fh hi eas hI 2, Rie ite cet) Cae: Meh ae TOU bb dicuakl at 
QE ERC cle, ao he ae Aleve des: SRM A eC IIR. Lace ee ge 47 38— .60 
ROTC RGN anc. a eee es cck. a reas RERUN ee phere et tee .46 38— .60 
Onitiaiiny 6)7 PA ROREES, @ Sty Parnes, oe alee ea te eee E Fis 55— .82 
Pressers, Female 
Canadadinder ste. at Jabs Senne paneer arte, OROMRR ok Aes Uneeieme 60. lice ee 
LIEDER. 5 20 Bese. ates et een ON CRN de oie ay) | 35— .65 
IMFeinirea |e dead edt i i a ee ARTS Cale wg etal) ae Wy) 45— .65 
CGR TTORNG Me cc tae toy. Cn a ee rE RRR eee ae Oe aha 55— .89 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
Cand a SRS ah iio aeNae Oe Litt, Wale a Cyl alee A MMS R am tees er cars PHGO VOPR, DEO, ae 
CQUCH EGS,’ . PAI Me aa tne Teeter cee tn hte lel Ge el au iene .50 35— .59 
Momtreal ec. (i. A eae ok aa tara abies eee ee bine 54 48— .59 
CIE ETT Cth Naseer, Maka phi, Ae Mente are hie eee ts ane gee a ek .65 48— _82 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
Sada he ol: ., Waa tity oe Re. UR a ee AD Donen osrenen 
MOritr ea tas bic Ramen irs. tonre Abie, een Goa ee oe nual 1 Os 0 ee ee ee 
EU OBOT UU SHE reais il’, Balch ete Uh era eas 214 po ae ee a 
WiRIDeR REDON TRE OU Rootes lila lt BOO pits ap he 
NAMCOIVOR tae pena OR Saal me ae 42.8  40—44 
Cutters 
Candie ate. 5 Abe CMe ee. . «(Bnei a ky savae am Al as ROU Bu a a wd Le50e oe a 
Momirenlais Be Cae 2) ae sto Ot ened ane an 1.56 1.15—1.88 
PEDRO .7 Ween Heisoaek,. Beret) 00 CER UI RO i cen! Te 1.25—1.76 
AY ini peg Te Mk kat Oh ee a ec 1.09 85—1..32 
N ancotiyer 5 Aine Al octhesen 2 beweraiea Skule wha oe ea 1.38. _ | Seentaed Cee 
Finishers, Female 
CATAGS clan) sade ta see enoe, PRs, | ol Ue alae aie ono 2D te a 
Nontrenl eu) Minima. « EVR ue AME cnet ea at he ed .93 638—1.20 
LQTONEO! cP creak uci 5 ia AU de ot Ram IO aad 1:05 65—1.26 
WIBTIDeR.. 8c. Camere: Berend bw. ct ane Ree ange ee .92 62—1.80 
MAMCOUVEL. 2) ic yMemane a) =) Bony) ite Lilet ety Renee eee Tk ma sgh ne .63 40— .80 
Lining Makers, Female 
OCT ol Wi ee een he ee NU tee aye ny. On O71 + Pee 
Wontreal |. .6 0 2b ll.) eee AP he eee de ok ee ee ae oe 1.03 75—1.33 
fees yi 216 A Le RA A OR a IPOF 86—1 .27 
WENNER i euler ey he ON Ete eee cure .95 68—1.04 
Vancouver’ 2. vai ot fe ee Le See ee EE ne a ae 61 45— .72 
Pressers 
ADS OA acy Ss «Br oN cedis bee MMCache Nes le Pn oe 1eO Lise udeom eit? oval Be 
Montreal aoc So all Oe Se aR ON to Oe RACs es 1.65 1.00—2.36 
PUMTODLG. Fen any Peg) a | Pan ee ae ie 175 1.25—2.33 
Wirt peg 2) Poa ast pits 6 aco oo eerie a oe eee 1.03 88—1 .32 
Vaneouver. #854. 5... ee ee oe ae 1.28 96—2.05 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
Canad svn iu sch colon t nis 2 mates 1, ik Manet ne ON eer. 0 ena 12704 |< |... Bee 
TOMBE comic ne Sik Bk Sai ee Or ane See ny te UR nes ae 1.80 1.25—2.15 
PLOEOR GD aot as Pe | BE Oe Rr eUN cor aTSS AAu ed eval 1.45—2.00 
Waa Ess: pa ans” See AAR did MAME LE il haste NE Gs Go oh Maly) 1.51 75—1 .93 
VANCOUVER iP Rk kitn ire Yes upc ate eran leone emaiieed teat 72—1.49 





‘ Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 


een nnn 








! j Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Dresses! $ $ 
SranpaRp Hours PER WEEK— Averagemmiange 
oN ae PE ES |e re Sn Arne rly Coe? eer SP 
Ya Oe Ree | Oe eae OO ee 41.3 40—45 
Te Stig ey ER Ae Re Ae ea 40.9 40—45 
Cutters 
ante Lutte ude St Dp MM 4 el ME Aa NAR Ee rh ey aE Oe Ae a ee Wr es han, eae ook 
PE ee a Pe rere ees Sige eh Hae Pa amie es 1.39 1.03—1.70 
Se Ah er cgcbs, lame ee eek dle tte On ante ete Pty SM gAIOn FOP Oe IAD RARER ERIN rn 9 1.41 1.00—1.75 
Finishers, Female 
(ot SE ge ae UIE RISD. SE aie Sean eee POU Ere Seer eee tar eee ave ines eee ID ih» URE + ee ss 
UR et eS SRR ole AN Mal ee ee OG Lee Bosca BS Beaks on Ba .69 42—1 .00 
Nett yt eee ane fos cine EI SMe Wo wa Seas. fags, Kean oy PONE: a as .86 55—1 .26 
Pressers, Male 
SOM cs so chs. « A PO ret Peat eke hee The hee bbs hH2 LESS ee ome ee cae nar 
Aue ee ihre Pe de May ee Pee OS 2 Wie sha ke oto Se ee 1.89 1.38—2.15 
Sac ee ee em ee NRCP ele apres mts SE fa ata iota Sarl cae 1.64 1.25—2.00 
Pressers, Female 
eG Mtr Ga OD1Y) 25.5.cclte ni aeeurs ee nlnslee selene 6 oe eee ayers: .95 .55—1.60 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
a eee eee Soa ee ae et tay ea oie, ae ies 8% SSO TM creat, 25500 ease 
PORE EO ee eet) ert e rn in ct Shears sem eML Shey s!& Wael HANA BISNIS Me - .88 .55—1.25 
“Ee 1 a NE ee en ete ec eran m epe mer ene cae 97 .68—1.50 








Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 


ee ee ee ee ee = Ter 1A 


STANDARD HouURS PE JEEK: 
ours PER W Average Range 


are EL a ope vised 5G Ee eee 
Bese hic fe SAP a la CIR EM ae sip le 8 noe 47.5 45—55 
NIE RE) TTR “Te eeeaeia | meee ree ener as en 44.5 40—50 


Rubber Tires and Tubes 


Banbury Operators 


Ae ee Oe tne ee at ck eg pike dy ai giving aud inghane se 1 MW ee ean si 
ESAS DSC) ise SURE ROE teh) eae roe Sam eee en eT oE LMP ee SCE ET 1.30 1.24—1.35 
Brie erty: mie NER fhe ACCP eh alte ead) anit ots alte velba tl suthaliiG i 31 1.17—1.42 
Curers 
eee ee ss SOI, Be he eg oa ee RO © VeRO Ah eels Shea 
Tees Pt ee AN ye ho Ke a ge ates 1s Se 1.39 1.24—1.45 
NAST 0 Oe «) enoes ant ROUT ge ey een oe ere are rae 1.40 1.27—1.46 
Cutters 
MRE RD Ue eee as ou a ae Seite lgitrs thane el oae whoa anes THERETO One N cio ane ies. ae eas 
yg ays re gh wt a ag i) (Bese a ar ee eae och Lor 1.28—1.49 
BeatEd hs, es Lane ad oo PRE FAA PEER HERETO se | 1.30—1.50 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence in piece-work. 


SS er re eee ee ee eee 


Occupation and Locality 
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Rubber Tires and Tubes—Concluded 


Compounders 


SPO M8) eye aine Cs po: PSO snot sale: Ne Ub ie (eMIOC ete Re) horn ie) (ey eh is)..6! “el us; Yeraie) anil fa: Leitelidateoye 


Canadas ad as: Bis ii et, or noes fear La aa 


oes 21h!) SES) <oBNs | 1F) (0) 8 NAM SE er eye Tie ve) ie: unig; Ley iwi (ew. leiley Ie], ip) io) tel L eve Ad <) tepne [el ae etre, ef sti ins) fe 


Canadas as < Absiiincked Soh eae meni aab aaa Moana 655 Oe. foe Me 


CAT Siosle i's Bic Seem te eee eee ne a 


Rubber Footwear 
Cutters 


SP ge 8 SISTA s: (9' igi Le fe” TSW M6) KO: Re! xoltolys: ipiaw ke: Ns, Us Was) keke GelKa leds, ta) de. alee ital he uietaras We Mo ae 


on ie) Sas Mer esis, (0) e! seilay foy ay sau a ab) here Kens 16 Na aay a) YeLNin re: be (phe): Wh colbie awiiel (emiertete al oe ast aie: 


Spare) eb sehe) Pabiier ie: fe! er \ataia Wie), (adue) (e- 16) wits) ie das) <p) (eG sinfel) quia (mil eukauneme Matas ttat icy (a te wana es ete 


© (8, Sel Cy fel im, fo) “abies: «ie te Eel iste hiel ete foils 


SES EP SPR OAS, UGE OS 8p) Flare ie aa im prelim se: Ee Telia) eiviel (eevela ie) isl Lepeie ter im Mel rae teh eva starts ieuie te i oiate 


oN ater tale! Cota Ma Tetra te! eters a at tate mane 


MAR TO FOE EGY SO! “Ose Soo) Tole et Faee iat elev Ke elt She! Leelee Rela, last Wer '6 eM aie, “cele lo) meTae ine ate 


BTL One, eae keen eM ATi phmitl ee PEM a 


© 9) ce [Gc RS 6p 9) <6) Sue <@ fq, 1 o) wel a, earns 


Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


ft pod pd 


— 


oa 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range 
of Rates 
per Hour 


8 we © 6 © wie) eee fae 


© (600) 16) ie: ice) cell eh im: tase vel mete 


©) (6: Tetae’ ei 10) wi op) oie alee Mele 


o Letieh etal ce! <6 tetiolteredimaniten te 


2| 9 fm) (@ Ye; ce: ce! ip) kau oie nem 


@: Jelce\ ©) te je. i “ev.e © Apleniwate 


ees 6 ss 6 © 6 (e” seme) 


©. 16) 6) 6 MN Le) Cara te ell ete Oe 


@: (ee) 9, [ol Toure: oi avo ep eenrO nae 


© 0 Bo Mee ow ce Soe. tee oe 


ele © ©. @) le) Te usiie) (nt (ene seme 


# fel fol 2! ge.tote ¢; eto wie) elie 


Shiv lhe wel a ite e"e & s 8 # 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Rubber Footwear—Concluded 
Millmen, Mixers 
ee ee VANE hls By hy te delta he al es Hy a wean VED hERe 1:02: +46 leacas SSR 
eemataitee 8 Wb ds no Aeagcuelpe een sory oo seer er2eh dare ¢2 .95 .88—1 .05 
Ori AUK Ie Mt. 5 ha paleo oA ip Kaos Adie A hloe pt AAPA RRB es 1.14 1.12—1.15 
Millmen, Warmers 
| OS ee go lsaigees apm’ |e gelale lies: ill alh ila ts tel ha Apc de Aaa Mf Aataetaan Lo LG tno ae ee 
IG ON esa ee Behe a ee ened ais Caleta i! wien abr Se eas 1.00 .88—1.20 
OPE eRe Sg as OUR ji? 2 ai al a gs er Rg 1.07 1.02—1.25 
Packers 
Sr ME oe Ie ee ce ue a aie ee Wate Ten oy cng oN hd BS. dea saa Abe 
ee en A ae Mc 2 eh vO ecb onde uae dw ie eek .83 .69—1 .06 
Luana, Oh. wee perry ly aiebeieae eRe el ae ht ok aati? Od caret ie eee ee 1.00 95—1 .03 
Sewing’ Machine Operators, Female 
eR At OMA 8 AD bee Ae ROM eee RAE TREE RE Elbe aa 4 BLO vs Ps ean seen 
OURS hice (REE onc Be ANG AMS SDAA THA RE o ENS S RAE MS Odes He 1: .69 .57— .94 
IVC) hal A MOOR So a AERO PAIR DAG PER KAD RE Oo Bees 84 80— .88 
Shoemakers, Male 
emt) ee OM ah t ig WAM OM BR tek ka Mere tae ote re any Aes eey 5 EAD A Wed ere acer 
UNUICOOG.R Reena RR a As aha rddes PSR Sete Ree eres TAREE Ot .82—1 .09 
Brive rr a gee eee. aban se vale nt BE RRMA Ree BARNS ee 1:02 99—1.05 
Shoemakers, Female 
Seis, 5 Sta PARTE eet Ae: COT ate Ae: 2 ee ee a AD. ae seeiee ot Sub le 4 
MNT RCI e bec oo: gemmueee ml mentees oh 2, ests: 0 6 Mito Sana Oe ORE aah eaten Mart 64 A8— .73 
RAE ALIO HR APs ne CR OR. «cite Gene GANAS LD ORE Doe o ee SAP Re He OE: .85 80— .88 
Other Rubber Products 
Banbury Operators 
COSTES. pias ele ee eater lg Dee OSE t Se ee Lan) tran 
Wrearion. 2). STOO 2Tt GHA BLS i8)--¥. oe 1.20 1.16—1.25 
EEE Esk (a DURE OE 55) RRS, A Dene t mane ONT ROWE PRE ara SIrdn 7 Sein gee ee 22 1.16—1.26 
Cutters 
ee EN ch la on SURI Pht ha KR ERE RAST ES HS SBM & SS COE RY eae 
re ery PAE 6A t Sk OK RR Ringo Ain ayh cryin Ga we .rinaree ye Get LOT: .91—1 .25 
PERE LOWE dle Se Wee’ R. bie oe Ms tA rss Sos atin he ita ton iP 1.13 1.04—1.25 
Compounders 
a Per inch oh ain nin ott AP OD MAEMO Pp dD SPST ORL TERE: 1 O84: Vek OEMS. 
PIG WEG 3+ cM has: oe nA Raps Me hoor peti er tater ene & .89 .86— .98 
OTE: Ae Won EEE OK bs Kh AAA EH wre 4 benlndcdioanun dit ne 1 85—1.30 
SOLON PEE EERE ERLE RE EEG SAE SR EUR GEA WOES Waheed 1.0 85—1 .30 
Inspectors, Male 
SOE). ge uhiioesiaec qeigiieie -emmMngelae Ghee bel ied A el ara elteniela atv aE ny aa plea 5 RA ae a ce 
TW AEE ANG lace GMI ia GPE Ea, No eile Focal og ailing a RE 1.07 85—1.15 
Inspectors, Female 
ya. ce Te LAR” Sar TN se Daal tie erat ie Ace een eer are ee e i wen eters eGo 
LOUISE SS ep prada: Seip Ream pee ea neat rae ey eee re .54 45— .67 
“MICRA TEL Os On 9 a eae GS gan OF RIE ISL ESE Sn ar aes em eal 55— .90 
COU CO ne it ASGY oenlien } mela ical <neorue apatt: by .8l 81— .95 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Other Rubber Products—Concluded 
Labourers 
Canadas iiss cat. 2 oe Se aU eer nL re Plu ea ohD, . « vilacn sien acm OI 
GIO Ee ES: 5 NOt 2/'e SOA o ee UUM Sus LOLA tga or en ae .70 60— .78 
Ontario Sods bie o deet aie re re Arete ey ee cee ote 0 © 2s Mae .83 65— .98 
Millmen, Mizers 
COAT ee RIEL Se cee ce OUR ARE ea Re kt ke hh 1:08: Tf 
Oise tBu.) Satta cis ce teona a  Reae ) pecans Never an erento ne ae epee .89 65—1.06 
CURT Or 8 By SEE EN css BR Oe oe ee aad tk eee fe 7 a renee De 1.11 88—1.25 
TROPON tO Boiss Sac Sex Ue ee See Le ek eS ee 1-07 88—1 .25 
Millmen, Warmers 
Ca Ti ENR a: a Bas chs VAR cease ol 5d sea oie gered oe Roni ak ean fou. Sy hes Me 1:08-.- /| 2. a Re 
CUS TROL Bo ci MEE aye, a: ey aad eel neh ea ao ans aah ark A .93 65—1.03 
Chin GTI ox 5: BG 2c Ms x ae a oe ee ae ah ne 1.14 1.02—1.26 
Pressmen 
Carriage oso 2 UN RN eek Tiernan wea ease oa nan hte ec Ly... 24. kb 
Cire eee ic ty UG Ad ciel AR) oy 8 te roca er eta lee A al Pe a a 91 60—1.11 
Orta eto os Bo ee ices ahs oe ee Ulcer apa ee Seni eee 22 120 96—1 .37 
Toronto wk oie otk Ga Os Ee ete oe A eh Cee ini 96—1 . 34 
Trimmers and Finishers, Female 
Canada wR. a Be eo SR ee BON ees SB DRI Sahat Pica in a oat ema 279. Ah, he ee 
CNG BEG o's oder MBO BES edie Peek es tan gc ete ee a el en .67 60— .71 
CI EATIO’ 5 3 Baten Sener eee ete ec ete har RR ies ee eae .80 638— .95 
Toronto fei a Va ee ee ee eee ee .86 73—1 .07 
Tuber Operators 
Cea la ry ck Rk ake ie Lect Nes) ink | ee 1.07... J |... oe 
CU OOG 622 schon Maat thee Nbc ohe oe te PAT USE Tt contye EAE Ot 20 Ca ee 91 60—1.01 
Ontario: .# ba. ces Oe de ale sok baie ae ee be ee eee 1.09 .91—1.38 
GREE Fe ised iclected, pk. HEI Ny erste aah as Mid paeere Lagi a ane Tal .96—1 .33 
Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Anerage 
AGA ail Row. ROOD re ee oak lee UR 47.8 
IN OVERS COUIE «cts Ueda Rn wa cto dei 8 hope en dp od ee ee 49.0 
ING VST UNS WICK fe ois sah. Cees xt rete ener yest 48.4 
Quebetcd Wate Line. Mere ae Meatse Ce eater ea eer ee 48.0 
Ontarig. eae Teer eS SUR ER ING Set BMER CIR Sogo, es Duishide) bs = Pe 48.0 
British Cohimbing@ i teieeee ase, et eee, 44.0 
Pulp 
Wood Handlers! 
BTR Cs Cee gman Oe ee re, WAR 245 fil cfedl 8 Hit Sebrdine AL/ Lela ag i Neila | Sibirek aie fc | i)! a PRUNE 
INV ROLLE 00 cence cose Eee ete te cree ee ete ane ee .92 .70—1.01 
UN GWHTSPUNS WICK ss Mvcs's Vis SR Aa mt sas ies cate esl ee teene et eet ura cant .98 91—1.00 
CONEDOG Sg acs Rec Cee ed chon tpn ROS On ERR gear pet ter Cea ene .98 .91—1.01 
Ontario ct 6c Mees 6 Rei alan Cnr Le Ve 1.00 .94—1.03 
Britveh-Columbig sb 1's hewlett roe rete eae eee 1.09 1.06—1.19 


‘Includes Boom Men, Pond Men, Conveyor Men, Sorters, Loaders, Ete. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Pulp—Concluded ; . 
Grindermen 
BEE ESE SIS gig 2 Ee SPN ie A De oe see et ane me L.03 “2... <. eee 
eR RTS RR Oh eg het A as uate ba vinia se «ka ea .82 76—1 .04 
RS UTA ES ec gre re Pata ee kava: fle Gia. ouaaceeg Rs 1.03 1.02—1.04 
CUS SIES LS, tact. ghia. ke “AAS Fanner ie a en Ged RN 2 Oe .97 85—1 .04 
Vee pia diy cule RoC "Sie bills RCN COIR a attest in ge iC na Re ta NR Ne 1.06 1.03—1.11 
Gare ble oe Set1 Co eaid ayo Regan ed Galea tnd opel Ov See Ath ea NE a a a ne A pb Hs 1.04—1.16 
Chippermen 
rere ry eee set ae oe ee ee ree Ne hse oS Poa ws CO ant athis «Get he. 
DRS V ICH BEN ES Sr ee hk en rs ES Pt a ees Bate G o cae 1.00 .95—1.01 
So CSC, gs Range oy obra ge BORE ay i cr yy Gea Rr a ce 1.00 .94—1.02 
aaa Rs. Wy. abs Agee ep LAUT ap aliligte Sedna IRI ae gr ante Mm aE ci © JA a 1.02 .93—1.08 
PBA LTT IAs Re A ee ee en a een alse ames P10 1.06—1 .22 
Acid Makers 
eer ee Mem AMOR GAs, 2 aR ee cing GU ehtevting 3 Licdin poate tt Nhe 
Pe TOMEVENEWICICTMN I or.) Als, ste se he. Mone Sua ne ee alle & 1.24 1.04—1.40 
ee EN Oh en Me 8 Se ene Se ee ans ci SOOM Ca Fen ee Se oy 1.25 1.10—1.39 
REE Me MONON Beh hc Eh au aoe mig he iat Pace ee « eblg lass 1.24 1.08—1.36 
ES ATTIC OIMIELL OLR ere aes AAR Pees ote ers st ucla atiatie dla Bee ) eects 1.21—1.40 
Digester Cooks 
ere ee MR Be Be ON cae ee et ldn Glan. + wird @'eduetess Les hei te RE iS 5 
PRAT ETA UT LC MN GE Ref ae ed Hite Ca hie ee acta atelh vats. gnap raha 1.35 1.17—1.49 
Se ee i: UN NEE at Ne DENIS atrocity a evar a aialie dy 4 1.40 1,25—1.52 
Mey tN EC tre Cia) ph due ne KEE Naa ed elcid det Bese Lon 1.22—1.52 
EYAL OS' cGTaD aN Epa 0 BRE Rae ae ona anne 1.42 1.32—1.52 
Blow Pit Men 
er TU tS Or EO i ek PE em Airs oN hs Bike a le hate Bei Dita anit ke rerio <6 s.: 
Spats CRSA aGarel Sy ee DR AR he eG A Serene rns ere tO) 1.01—1.02 
re te Ae Pe Ae AN ee Ce Ariat eh ais Od .98—1.04 
OUND SE dig be Aco BAY asks Se UIE At et AEP. ek eee eee Ce 1.01 .98—1.04 
Pea TE A SEAT LO eet 2 Ra le 2S rea CEI cee ee 1.09 1.08—1.10 
Screenmen 
RN a PO OR eRe sie el cd VER ALG. creel sailed alla ale as pat 8 tena SARIS SRS ee ee 
SIRT were a EA Lat OAT wate (1 ate ta inal a abe GiaNe ete talk a 1.02 1.01—1 .02 
LOWES TO dage etry |” AGH: SID SA COCA ar nee en ree 1.02 .94—1 .07 
CCR te GOR NNR ARE 08 tT VEL oe a em Rene oy el Se ea 1.05 1.00—1.16 
STEAL NLR TEE GR ERI SSIS EEN aS ete een ee bob 1.12—1.21 
Wet Machine Men 
RON ae SN STN APES Vat vn chy Ceci ge a oa revue “sivas tite wie evou Ce BT ie Pere be acae re 
Oty ays EEE Hey doc UIE Mae inant dO ge ote ic ak Sagas Mae Ge cee eee Ae aA 80 76—1.01 
Pee OATS IIMOU OK eae See ee cet se ita a ait ayene Ininaee ie Gia ait fx at hs 96 85—1.01 
PEE ees eer ee tebe fen chy inte wetter ire a ev leie sara #4 ta 87 61—1.01 
Dig Spark Rebindgalh \ogen bands, hd Nelo tle Rater Self ANC. fel ite Mid ert ast aa 94 80—1.05 
TAR WU eet UE ROTH PEATE De UD Se gi Wiad maven he 120 role liPeRR aay A ew a a 1.10 1.08—1.11 
Newsprint 
Beatermen 
ad MS SI eee OR ee ae a P..02) SVB Tee 
Le UR, RI. CUES Re, Sa Sng ot ean eC aor en aa .99 93—1.02 
Laie Sy AORN CORDS Fee HOA PRg CP cree eae nu arUr Sed Tr ote eae 1.05 1.04—1.06 
RT re MOTT ON, a. tt tahitian alte ON alee Sele oaala al She 1.15 1.06—1.23 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Machine Tenders 
Canaidarstats erat ho RE 4 SEG ee Grey ok ae Ae ae DAL: «a vive ie 
Martine Brovittees 0.) 3s Wnt ee Ny als ee eit ree aa: 2.33—2 .36 
ROC Se SO 0 Me OL OL te eo eee eT 2.14 1.91—2.30 
COEUR EG oes ics RM roe oe Sed es SS a hn de te 2.08 1.86—2.36 
Britto: Colhumbiat)<hs = bee wa Pee ea.» eda neal ne oR eee Chee 2.24—2.44 
Backtenders 
SETAE Ceti. Rise Am st ben. ert WRG Pen hb ee a ee ee 1395 dose eee eee 
Marttame: Provingeéss. . . «dante 7.0 don 8 fone oe i bee ete 2.14 2.13—2.16 
Quebee: . kis cee RG Bed Menai os sess 2 oa RS eee 1.94 1.73—2.10 
Ontario... sb eA Peed fe eee thee ee el i ke ah 1.89 1.67—2.16 
Britmen Columbiav os...” We ya eee ee he oe ales Ue ee ee ea ae 2 .03—2.22 
Third Hands 
Canadas a cod soe ee Saas oe 5 ee ee ee es 12619 Ot os eee 
Maritime: Provintes+, ... 5 s¢e0 e2£606 40 40 tee eee lees 1.74 1 .74—1.75 
CUCHEC Ss bis Gee CR a dees tobe FIRS A aD DR le a 1.60 1.44—1.72 
Onitario s; . bs. Mek be ha A ae ee Sa we en ae 1.57 1.42—1.77 
Britvan Colombiaws A. . dra, fangs £8 hed pa a ses hae ees 1.69 1.64—1.76 
Fourth Hands 
AEDES He. nec fedl Shi iepate Ae tO SLAW OE OL Oe ae CECA y Lee Te L227 cater ee 
Maritimes ProvinGes §, ic..8a 429 ASAE A Oe odo OS OL 1.35 1.35—1.36 
ST 6. a | cco CNA et eee oe ene ee eet ee wee 1:25 1.10—1.3 
CTO Pc tea eo Cea ek Aine bl tO Oe 1,27 1.18—1.37 
British Columbia wee... dle. aedo Sek itee yee ey eae see ha ee 1.38 1.33—1.41 
Fifth Hands 
Canadas es 620 hee ae). Ue a eh oe ee eee tee 119° 4... eee 
Maritime: Provingess) » obec ents oe eee eee oem 1.25 1.25—1.26 
Cheb eGet ) bo BMS 5 lee eee nai ad ead atpt giles st gh oh ce sh Minhas rh pd 1.47 1.04—1.24 
Oi e1t inst ee A, yk ee he RS eee PRE Ly ee Cc AeIm 1.18 1 -12—1./27 
Britien Columbigetys.. ..chie haa aegaswscod oe anaes ee ee ie 1,22 1 21F=9795 
Machine Oilers 
PS Se rd reli Bie Ae Oe Me: Ee Ge cae nal ee 1.12 Ake .e ee 
MantimenProvities tien. Ble hs 6 hea A Se eee, 1.09 1.08—1.09 
Quebec.’ 3. $3. MA oo i phe RAPE 0 eee ees Pee ae ee, 1:11 1.04—1.20 
CRICETTO aia Bae! Ec 2G eS A A Aten ne AC 1.15 1.10—1.23 
British Colm big wed... ... cbscnnn stance SG ee A 1,14 1:14—1.15 
Roll Finishers 
RAO EOS oof sian tal Sec ten cet GMB mee eed eet bg eg ee ee ne en 1.04 2.3, 2) 3 
NIATIAING: PPOVIDCES cae ects oe eae et ee ae ee one 1°02) °°") 2) ee 
Quebee™.... Ah... eer er ee A EY Et AR OEE Oe, 1.03 1.02—1.06 
CONCATIO: |. ICY Gane Le, Lea EEO Pes ORE Ae ea 1.04 1.00—1.09 
Britian ‘Colona big ws 5 Me ee ee ee ee ae Se ee 0 1.08—1.14 
Paper Other Than Newsprint 
Beatermen 
CATA ails oo. fale etd ay ole RR, a ate, 5 a rr 99 io. .4eelek eee 
INGWeSTUNSWICK Mie Bo cee se euler ga eee © oe meee eee oe 1.01 1.01—1.02 
COU ICES hines bbe no Ree hi Ue eg ae ele aa eet etd a .96 88—1 .04 
CLA NTO :es 2 AEM ARR ut cae SOND, oe ede ey Rae ee .99 94—1.05 
British: Colambigeg we . Lied A alae tee ieee Alek weenie. Sond 115 1.06—1.19 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ by 
Paper Other Than Newsprint—Concluded 
“Machine Tenders 
op GiN SPL: Syomcnt 9 Gxt MES Rts EAB GRE A <i = Sener a ene Omen emer ar ase P Aa eee es. ee 
Pa REO oye teller | LA imi CE DOE OR et <td Daler areata Aaa enn nee 1.60 1.42—1.75 
OUST, SOG NNS Gpilede bis Gidea. Pe sesi ers Milani tig a eV aE ee aera eS 1.36 1.20—1.53 
(OOPS = fut why ageor EMME ak) Shed MESES Fab AR el Sed Bigs hae ege ede delete tga nie cny aene era 1.41 1.20—1.63 
Pees COU ee ne ee re ee ee eee ee Sg ah 1.76 1.61—1.88 
Backtenders 
FA ee RE PN Ce PERE NRS o GaT OS Ct AN aa ud inka ysl aye A 4 - S y Te 
REA PAILS VIC WO ws occ he ce awn Oh ides ee eEas a eateo ei ok bs Uae are 1.40 1.21—1.57 
OTS URED IN AIR |, | EE PA tO Se ne Pune Deon a 1.16 1.04—1.31 
BREA eee Bn re ne en erred tanta tal bala tiyay aw ate a8 1.20 .89—1.45 
Pee UTTAR ee ee ee a aeal lad ee enh cei cb el a sal ay domi ean ean ey nese 1.54 1.36—1.67 
Third Hands 
© cgag iy) RR he CR UNG ere de Re TEE ah Ree iC eae 140) ef AES ote Re 
Pewee STRINGS WIGK © ole cc acsce, cco ace, PR SA eee 8 EE, ws 1.23 1.13—1.37 
CETTE CR SN ONE ee EE CROC EU ORI ICRU ea 1.02 .94—1.14 
Are kia A et ORNL eh RU SIORS che al oalalaleteie a's acne 8s 1, .938—1.27 
POSTE UEER OM alt ander (you per iene Retlnett. J pemMimgrne: Ay (NOV pitta UR EARA aout tame IP ag fear 1231 1.17—1.438 
Finishers 
re CE PAN tee eet anes Soe cres Cytare cme + soaie elerearg ee PONS? Sy € ihe Seah ie tomes ae 2 
rte PIR CLS TUG eo aed etek OE Ccn ee Ms? Mea hore AE GP Raters Pathaneksl clahsiershatenel sve 1.02 1.01—1.04 
Ee tee oc chk chat Nat gage apap shah apy spay chev oes) onl at ec pratare wr etelalinles « 1.00 .90—1.04 
Ey Sens WA Bee NG PAM Sate PAY os leet seak Pek wories sticmahsliovat OK at slay erahal on .95 .91—1.038 
Maintenance 
Machinists 
ST I EL mde BR Bk iE I A ah Ars es aida nr a rayishohoiiateditdgd p98 1 CEL | epee SF, ie ee 
Baer A TULTIA OIC (By i PE tl BY ce eivatias ose putas oe ae ayy oiceiiy ip tala mw tobe ln 1.28 1.24—1.34 
chee re Re ee erable os: 1.23 Pty ad 
Baer tT Pe ich, ys ec gt 5 Mle ata waned Wieme tate ad ui avatar abel ae. 3fei6 70 roe 1.17—1.43 
ercr eeviC METRE sia tere coc vate ie cd Sy ena Sid gS nen, a ws wa as 1.45 1.34—1.47 
Millwrights 
Os HG oo 2 ecey a OE, CORRS eB ane Pate Papieein Pe Pepe em pee ror 1325) ° + ton cere ee 
TESS y 8 gp hated tg (0) hol Real MOO RPS “LIS Aa a a a adh hs a a eh as are a 1425 1.11—1.34 
“ADE 1atS ty BU, Ah eee MIN La Beene iL ghar i a oe ee eee Seo 1.18 1.06—1 .33 
Taro: nee oe JEON cao ats et oe mtaneate oes erates 1.32 1.12—1.43 
SES te nl CaS TIME ele terete SP le uphaliy nae Hiatal Pen pt een ee han wan t<42 1.34—1.47 
Electricians 
TMNT ir cc Og ch Ash toe, ala Yas torsrel ade serete Me tark anwhet ehaarscre tia! oaks Prk Ne act eee 
Ree ees EIS. MOM cc SO se mietd tances tate, Tate bans hate Ma tena Se hohe taMainurter ataraiterivacets tg bei .85—1.382 
PM ATT WAC IE he ccc  Lraitetta Marne to tate % nate taste einer ats td wy Co naam Rees na tee 1320 1.19—1.34 
COVE RR SSSR, CRS OR AC eee ie 123 1.07—1.34 
OOTRE. dC ag, SO RAale i Seas oe ar en Se eh ar a ere 1 ls 1.12—1.52 
i Sew a PPD a ET Ogee oe eg ee Os St ey Ag ee er ei Pa 1249 1.34—1.47 
Pipefitters 
aie | AR RRS RAR 1) CEI ie ag ee PR icra Oe eae Te26 a See 
Sesame SUEY T RATA IC MONS ogi. cies us tule cigs wctar ud cc peas aceae whye sos vole when m ata sclae Pie “Fe 1327 1.24—1.34 
ee es RN ee ee oe ee ae ay ne Gree a oe 1.20 1.09—1.30 
en Oo RN SI gee OB IS 8 han esha tinue atlas 1.30 1.09—1.43 
aE OLUTION re tele cena ao awodbusyve roe ear es 1.43 1.34—1.47 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Maintenance—Concluded 
Firemen 
Caaces Fees oye Ue GOAT) | ns Ae See eek? ALL Ne tee ee Tee rea tlt ve ee 
NGWaSrUnS WICK ere: . wha ea ee ee em ey See Oe eas 1.08 1.00—1 .26 
CHIE ERE 00 2. YC: een oad Ae RES, Ae Gent hte AUER aie 1.08 98—1.17 
COTTA Cae Si Pee) A ee eee eo) Sane e eA 1.14 1.02—1.28 
STTUIBE ACOLUID DIEU Rca Ae ee ee ek Oe eee ee oe k ie hy 1.09—1 .22 
Labourers 
CRA ae is Uh) meee A. See CAR eA eee Se ge kd [96... \itely,. Ree 
IWeseR Teenie Wick ms 00. 0 LEn petted WN ree we eS Wa Wek wee Noe! 98 §$1—1.00 
COELIAC 2 Sink oo ARM ee SER ens EE ED GER TLS aa Cue ae .94 87—1.00 
COriitrtoe 2 Natu! iene 5." UR oe Rea Rid ek a Re ee Oe een a .95 88—1.03 
Brite Coltmpirae un oo) DUNG A aA Ae AE ee ee ee LOG Whee ee oe 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Userage Range 
Canada. a. os igh cata ene Sree oe 45.3 eee? 
CGE IS ee vig: NM Rie, ea a eaera lic cata ae etl eg teee 47.0 45 —50 
OER A eT BE Reba ORNL, SO aR eee emt am Rey 45.0 4383—47 
Wks nzii iat hres: ate sel cs OB hen Serer Mae notte 42.2 40 —44 
SLL ISI OLUIL LAREN 4 favo karte uc wet le riches Cee 43.9 4383—44 
Adjusters 
Ooh Cee Fe nian O_O arene REY Guy Ody Amati eene ek ha L.08° “4: Ae 
CIUOUEC. SAL Sesmuare  e ate a t in Lane t RAE dt eee: Ae ene ae Gt .80—1.30 
IVEOTIOTES TE iy corer Sens ck, BREE SCN ISan re RE oA ODF ety Re Te 1.05 .85—1.30 
CON GATIO gs Ra ieee fo!) Lema iy Boal hia he online A 19 ab Neat eed ere Minne LD 1.04 .90—1 .20 
POPOnto «Wo. ees le ee AE EH ie ee ae 1.03 .86—1.15 
Boxmakers, Female 
OL IETCC Wan MER CRP ENneS ACO Oh ti yer -00, lo. ee 
GUC EG MEL e amd Cee Lis ay tuk ee etl Ml ol Ciel Gane een mad ae 47 Al— .52 
IVE GIACTOR IR g's MOMs eee re Reece ec. ete tty oe ed See .48 .41— .52 
TERT CNE A Sian tek Semmes CRA Mun mab sehal lal Sante tobecluby tat otah selina | 64 .48— .80 
PRO UO.8 Bich ARUN Bese cM anti ae eater iit soil tates eee eet eae 74 Olena) 
Wea sho bei Bre ae Aa Gos is Race wa he eed cE ee ee nue he pee ee 7DO .50— .65 
Bundlers, Female 
Canada dive ana MMP el ER ee Whee Sn nea Alam Uk Bee ie Or beets uo ee 
Ee LSB 6 aisd car a eared hg aU AU ha ge eh ea .49 Al— .54 
‘SOUL Gy od AMOR, 5 ote CREP (Eh an de eee) AUee. AMY pel ia DATE Ss .50 .45— .54 
LUCA IOs wane eae 0! OP ators ui ee nm ees hb ly Soe Ose ae .59 .52— 63 
POS FO. Bek ee ee ie i se ea OP © .58 54— .63 
Handworkers, Female 
Carin dav airs si Weds Wiis hb he Metre hence ine beet a eeu eo SBD 6 OS a 
COUCHEOs UNSC! LOREAL PRON lata a UNM nS Tate Aen nS .48 .41— .54 
INDOMENOR A Cres WERKE ooo Pen catale Ratatat Ranh att Mat Rn Ay .49 .44— 54 
OLN sue Mahe Memes FR Dea MAREE GAS Je PMH URS RN ee OL lad .00— .75 
Toronto Ce, NR, ce CLEARED CRE RMI AR ee ECL ee eae .65 .50— .80 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Concluded 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machine Operators, Male 
URE. goa sgey begeie orgemelaraen ight sure Rava genres apeher- an geri as e ae Anat a POSE 3 <} ileaganalh Ae RS yee 
A Ele Sees OR, Na nae SEP rie oy: (ey. ae eo ee 74 .59— .92 
PTT CREA te ce wt Aa OE Oe teen 2 Sires po so Leo aay Ne 14 .59— .92 
CSIC ke ee RM cc a ge) a aS 688 a ce PR 5 Zpayian leah, .92 .67—1.15 
SOTO TO te. te ee hs oe. conte i STs 8 me a a We eS a Sk ee ahd? .95 .75—1.16 
VA TACs Tet ee Oe Nc IR eee es re RET oy Sg Bo Care aU ote .88 .63—1.08 
LON BEA ESLOND | 3/6) abb ALOE: WARS Ome UN Tp rere yeueLd Met, Caleta teed rear Eien Om en gee .95 .89—1.00 
Machine Operators, Female 
er eee Ne MO Ec ee RMI RE A eRe Sf bis Maly cer ee aD A 
Oe Omen nee et a ee re Ca ee ce ee mr: .50 43— .60 
At eek pk ea ee a So ee UR OE ee OM, Oe aoe de 9 So ues « 52 45— .63 
ce Van iW ig 8%: |e WBS ne cote dM AERO Oar dian gain el tole ted i ceh ait o irae aet AA eee aaa 61 .45— .78 
POTOULO te een OE he, en Bee ee Pe .66 .538— .80 
EVE STUCORRL OF | Seer are Ach tee snes Me = cog tieeetee ot Sartor ter man Wee Ot hot .58 .438— .65 
SUIS OUTDO ee on eat cere cee CRIN e Stee TREE ea ve et .82 .60— .95 
Paper Cutters 
Se ieee a ee Re OE i Re ea en, go Oe A Oe A ag =f Aa eee et he oe OR 
UTE, gk ASE oa) aS Renee nee ORS eae Seg eae ee ee 74 .538— .90 
PA Cee ae eee ee ER eee oot ec cre cites artes = asim iees, © 80 .66—1.05 
RAPTRATE OD) eae: es A eR a Re AR Oe ek ay A eg it Pn So 91 .65—1 .07 
VER ENS i, vee, OE WO Ss Se ee Ree a Bete ERT AT Set mer eet Pens eee an 91 .65—1.07 
TTT Qe fe RES he Sa Re” ae eee be Bas OR ae Py ee 98 .85—1.16 
OTL (Sis OO Imeteey. 2... bec Sts Beh Men sc Waki ate cs ote HE Seeoue es. oS orcas L207 ,.90—1.21 
Press Feeders 
eit) eggle 7 ef Ema em Ge = gaia > AMR AC os 5 eS eS ot i ok Oe OAR ies 
®uebee-(Montreal-onby)ercecer errr cee eerie eee Oe .70 .66— .84 - 
eee Cl eee TE het ret ey oe et ote wi abee ate A Ae art Dre .85 .68— .97 
GLOGS ert oe Ree ete errr he Tee EO SE ES .88 70— .97 
(MEN aout Vea 2M at NTRS TIRE Seat esi Seca LF ee ee Ser 638— .88 
Scorers 
eT ON ER Roe eR hh, atk a Hate ER GU vba. ESOer. | ley Sau eee 
SO Ne OM Pe ry ois Rid Pesce Men 10 data ga BEN THES Soe bal .83 .75—1 .00 
PURSE E La Lee ree ete ge het a) Sle Scie saes cree ata RRs a's: OS .83 .75— .94 
COPEL IDT 8 Wie arg ae ee Se Peg ey .88 .70—1.10 
CTT GC) teehee atl Gide MN Ee nee Sd ahaa ge laa, 4: «age 95 .81—1.20 
BVA Ges ieee eae GE hee Pe ere Or. RCS a eee ets uecae Kew wm @ Mis 94 65—1.07 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Daily Newspaper Printing 





Average Wage 





feta Por | Rate per Hour 
Locality Hours Compositors 
Week Hand Preset 
ee mee, ressmen 
Machine 
$ $ 

Nova, Scotia 

Pitesti tame We Me 2 Sn One a Ne eee a 40 Peay 1.38 
New Brunswick 

att JON Tek et oe anno bc eR TOS “CI ee 40 1.20 1.20 
Quebec 

Momires): big cienctc tt Bic bia oe alee been eosin tae 40 Mes LAs 

Qiebiec sh iain cS Meek uel BY ou eres ie de) okie Are 40 1.09 1.06 
Ontario 

Hamilton bis. oye is been ire ec pnts ame eee 44 1.30 1.20 

London. bce aie aoa den 2 ee oe eee 40 1.40 1.43 

BOT oc MRO IM Age cS) ea ARM «1 SN eo pe gh UM Taha ig a ae 40 1.48 1.48 

ILOLGILOC  aetete MEEte ee nls mettre satay er creraie anne eats eee 40 1.78 Lao 

Win s@r’s ene eetaae ac sae in niches eee ate eee rere ce 40 1.50 50 
Manitoba 

AT Ghabah bee cae Ategtnt eet RM MARS, 5) SAE ott tHe ei trgedy! MES 46 uO BP 1.19 
Saskatchewan 

Reaping lo. to ttee «ot eet bee eee Be ee come 44 1.15 1.15 

PASKAbOONE. Vc. eet. ne ae ee Dea eae ee fees 44 1.26 1 he 8 
Alberta ‘ 

GCalpary > 5.5. ae ic de See sees re Olene sy meer 45 1.30 1.30 

HWdprontons o.oo ates ss eae Lee ee Bree 44 Tou Too. 
British Columbia 

ViSTICOLLY C8 VU tee ees satel VCs ae See ie eae 374 1.53 1.57 

ViCtOTiSs. ekS ee ee se ae ee eh ee Le ee ee eee 373 1.50 100 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Occupation and Locality 


Sawmill Products 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


————————————————————————————— ne 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sawmill Products—Concluded 
Stationary Engineers 
EE y ie I UE ROE NR oe Ae re dace a ilk ain, ip rane aps Tea Meo eee eee « 
Pea UCMML REN ESSUIV IGS MN otc Bla, ke cee Pah cdl erage ee day ete es wlauleg kay al kia 74 67— .79 
ae Pe AM sal Beni eln gules 4 ain a oy ey 4 .80 60—1 .00 
ne ees 9? RR ERR, SERS RE MN ha TRIER NE eG eh + er .96 77—1.13 
Perr rare teal SiTrl (VIS ee See ha ia ets a aD oe pi gta | 1.42 1.28—1.53 
Stationary Firemen 
AN 68 ey © a Bes REAM Pao aoe ad dae LAY Kad Oe 8 © 2 Oana | y sleacyacthe SON aes 
Ce OCOUS. 6. RAE os Adc Rar Aa ee MRA Road ewes ame a 8 .62 .56— .75 
RE UTS aC te ret ee Bn et Began Le ao gD Cel Geil, 61 64 .60— .67 
he set ee irc aes a NC ites SOR ian Laie te ok a 60— .8] 
(Even eninge) Gm coal” SEA genta Bean it crak ae: tip JCS HE GS ce a a Sn .79 70— .96 
ernest tee se ee, es ons fives & Sina Gece and eek 1210 95—1.18 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc. 
SranpDAarD Hours PER WEEK Agenapi ts Rave 
“Cvscapiyg CAR et, ODS GOR oe Se en eS ine ee cS le ag een ee 
DGC aeE EGE) 5 RNB os hos ois asin mala ee se 49.4 44—54 
Diercbsrt Us wViG levi oo wads ae 6 dels Seon ac ala sass eo 51.0 48—54 
WET CSN, SiR TRAE AERO E eeegrrer rn ce eee 52.9 44—60 
CAEN SE 1 GORI RE see Ua ae eee oe cer re A8.1 44—50 
VI DRAtOD Dies. svete ce TOS ee Oe ee ERE E TAY 45.9 44—60 
Ase VEDEWAlliiwet is Amo che sede Ao PASS Y 48.1 44—60 
PCUNOL. oa A cs oe oR oe aS A ee he 45.3 44—54 
Pretipis OlUM Dias has ds waned es ma dnade sas 41.0 40—44 
Bench Hands 
eee ee og me eee ee ee Ye ESDP ee OTe TRE fof. 5 BOs ~ w Wied oF Doreen i ae 
Re SCOTIA. ck Lt ee eS eRe eA FATES PSS Oe ari .60—1.00 
Ag LB ea obetch ale) “ee Mee > Capel a RENT ea ne Ae ir ee ere Pe .75 .60— .90 
BAe ee Oe oar, Soe PA hs tet poise Gola ahela.d Sereletog as SRNR. SPR 74 .62— .85 
CY LEVER VY Gedo AGP alin: lel eae aie cries AVR rae ene ate are RE are .80 .70— .90 
(CTA PP aoe weulatte Na ae hen RI dete RNG OILS SERNAME SER SEs AP Rae ge .88 .69—1.10 
REST is ee Eee Pe ue ee Cen ean Wr ietaat is ea gs 9 .97 .85—1.07 
AED Ca ee 2a icy LA eT a lata iy 's .96 .80—1.15 
SAG VEEATY (TINE en adds ath Gh Mh Ce lee i oie g ve .93 .77—1.10 
lel eS SUA HORSE” "RRS UE SaN SEE oR eaep oh ive We eMer ar tiet tte Re Er re .97 .75—1.25 
Pinte Gol Dine ceo Ee oko buna oudeese pee spite 1.14 90—1 .36 
Labourers and Yardmen 
SCT tL See AAR Ber eee yee er eee eee see rie. Ts by 6°. | ON hae 8 
No COUIA On Pines Peas ae OR POCA EAL SS ONS Ee ees 54 .40— .80 
eC MOTUIDSIVIOK Sein eat eee TETAS SPR ERASE GD Se ees .63 .55— .70 
CEE nia dR ink enue 2 Se eae a an 2 ase 2 “62, .50— .70 
MAGICTOSI . Pl cs, Le RAT PIN R in  eee e ee .62 55— .75 
Ear ee ics ee eae RS a uy wis She 60— .88 
LE EO eee Gites th et eR wre. coy wate ns aes .69 63— .70 
mel TOnOwWAT Le 4 coe) rete oo BS cc vases anes .70 .65— .77 
Pert aeeee clr c < 2 eee ORS. oa ox caisea ss Un st .79 .60— .85 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc.—Concluded 
Machine Hands 

CAT AUG a MR lo) Bese ccc aatlad, : Ate RANMA ER nL mR ak oS ie 32) Ie Is dee oe eee 
NOMA NICOLAS, duce edo eid tec 2 ea gs CR RASS fete oey A? ang eae 66 50— .83 
News brunswick 7.84). \5. dee cde Se ee ee» a ok mae aan .66 .60— .75 
Cette Us anate Rake 4 m aReete cr eh eT LA een aah 8 Sea .70 .58— .84 
IVEEIUROA Ro UP Egle CN mee Oe oe AA Meet etd en Gea a 5 rie 60— .82 
Critarioc. . bos. Nie, |, mateo ht akew Men 1b bie: No Aiea in 4, Maza aah .82 64—1 .00 
PUTA) Pag bbe n'a dcr Re te aaceok ee BRN Lance etiam tag DMR, .90 76—1.00 
MWrarpo bau tenia; Sire eee ae ek ee CRM hae Dia mm . 86 65—1.05 
SA POC RO WERT 020000) yy GRMER Us SA cham T RP RUTOn Bal se LA meme nen .89 .75—1.00 
Alp Gr Gs 3h) ct Ae, Oe tet cee AOE OY TRA A Sik ioe lara . 92 .70—1 .07 
PIE (COLIN DIB He cole: a sh Par Mt Manette uk Met aa neLh ie oot dial a bees: 12 93—1.28 

Sawyers 

Catrids item... (oy oe eh) ERA AAC EhAGs aw iene © Oe say ee eeees (B20 0 |b nn OPM fee 
NOVe Cobian: ey baie ACRE EA At eo ton lid St tg 8 ee mae oe 76 55— .85 
New Parinpwiclen. :.2 ei, i A eattbko dig chee ei aU ACL ONL ne .62 .55— .75 
ATT) 2 -tcoe ames Wa RPMI RR AN RP RU N20 PR RNTON FH 8 ORM Pe Di .68 .00— .80 
Montreal ccc so. oo) ve eR ce os ee OTE (ae ae .76 65— .80 
SOITATUD ot, State or, ie, Ae Aad aah he aa none ie ek a .82 65—1.00 
POT OTICO FOREN Bho lec oss PE eds En ee eee 87 72—1.02 
Nhamiignd Pvc tee cis a ckeaete S deyien BLM LEE CACC TTT aa Nae Tha .60— .90 
Abertay Us Oe el | oR es W820) RR ich RUAN Rt allan oe lal 84 .65— .95 
Britieh: Coltm bia i i nce oes de a ee TOF 93—1.18 

Shippers 

OVE Eee R ee ROME Te UREN, HS, WR SARE Ue MANO! cot Al WD 54: . (li wonteebe Re 
NOVa CGA tec. Re Re aan Coco Lay eee 76 60— .95 
Newnallrunswitk (00 ot 0D ee Re nie ee eer a cn nied ne be .65 .55— .83 
CPE DER or i Ris, cae vin an oc he ete cs Ca cee ae. poate 13 .65— .85 
NUIER ESL \hararieaie sce bee eusode elk ONT aE ee en en ee ie .65— .82 
ONOGaTiGn ode dcca tees see Usha dee hea na ere .84 .70— .96 
AOE OTLEG): CdR Mu eethy ho as IR PU aire occa ne RR MMe .88 80—1.00 
VL AIOE. ides. teats Bass CRAG cl See teeth nate eae oh Gai .64— .95 
FN Lares NS Cara A Ee OS Ne LOG oye Om oe mW i 2 .88 .72—1.06 
Dentist Columbian... ic eteses Oe Bae on meen ee ee eee ib 1.02—1.39 

Truck Drivers 

Cerrar tins 24.2 Ki Sime 0 cule SER tea Ue mai et To Oe am ea 0 The vo HE, ee 
TNGV RSCG bie 705. Pinmicin thi % % Relat vai tatty ie ey ted Cis aa ae 67 50— .80 
INGWMBTUUS VIG KW G's. <1. dae ae dh ahem il AS aR ta ee hte .63 GO— .70 
cL: Cee RMON, in: SAPRRMID ee ph e eregC stn yee nun tu. wed tod riven, VEC" iwi aaa .65 CSG TE. 
Montreal. ))2 fies 22 Sen RGN ik cabana UE a au tent aaa [0.4 $G0S32577 
Oy Re OM Pa bah a 3 neil MOAN Mati eati ie Unt t dys thr .78 .65— .91 
POPGRLOTE TS RAMA oc bots eset tilt a ate ener ra ean tae 82 75— .86 
MAGILGUA hr ate erate eco abete acti ttm Ok am Mu eee Ai te ee ve -6b-— aio 
OS GN Rd A BUM Mere eta gra tat Uy | Rist Mayo, Baal .83 .O7=— 7900 
Brifeh Columbia 0240 ot 08 we ee aan eee ee ee 1.02 ie els 


Wooden Furniture 
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Ww Average Range 





ORT AS ce BRE ee La ate Sir oe Ae AS iSp aia es 
Qaaelese iss FF os pi OMe ate 0 baisg once ed oe eee 48.4 40—50 
CUBIS Bic hd eee Ln ea hd Mee eee 42.7  40—50 
Miarittobas Bi Mees | Sc te yy ee ne a 45.0 4447 
BritishOolem big a. Aas We hee her re 40.3 40—44 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Wooden Furniture—Continued 
Assemblers and Cabinetmakers 

(OSS, [iy A Sn fe pre Reet eine ern te ane wer gree ree © eee eee or O08 + Vey ee EB 
Ciseror en CUR ss ) da omnes 6 MER MRAG ONO WE Oe 4 OE WA 84 .67—1 .00 
ETE Ab hceclis Kr tek Back SAK WARE ahs te SUA Raids .92 .80—1.10 
Cita mG a i ER ans ices Sa an CAH ORAS ack heey .92 .70—1.05 
BURGE, goo GR. Meee wclnc adeere ce edes, oN GEE. i ee Moeaipne dae 1.04 .85—1.25 
ge Ge |: coe Oo irae ney iene we nae Dement crane armvane eee gee tre .99 .85—1.05 
[UCT CEL ALS CORTES LAC WARe PRE ine Beast ngs aay een Ate Mi er nce ee Ree 1.03 .90—1.28 

Craters and Packers 

eR oe Uh Di er PR ee rd es RS ba iat) Ss Ghd a Mane ha Ie Mise oivok taser 
ee EL ea a ca’ aM AH eG ae pte we ie (etc 3 jen Ss Sei als joa A .60— .90 
NER a RR CEC) EU ae ei aL OR Bae Be ie ee Bee 78 .60— .90 
Ontario... <k . Ee ee AUR OI oo BI oem tebe eeelba tbs syle .79 .66— .90 
ar TELO eas ok cat dd dies dR ae Oo rae Rests 46 81 .70— .90 
Bratiah: COlMmpibe, sc dele as oe OO ake hae aie sd dd 88 80— .92 

Rubbers and Polishers 

ee ee ie sen he a en caine a Rely eae BD. ho eb de 2.3 
CUSIEL Ti RR, Re Pa ee re Ses). ae ie ie. ee ak .60— .91 
MVR eUR Dre! mete cree ras ten ret SE ies raves anantcar NS ee own Se Alera wie 88 87 .65—1.10 
“Suppl hetea thn. > lap core Bale ve MAS ley. aa hag ali RN AR ah near ape ee Rk a ae Re 87 .66—1.10 
SP ENSEL CCHIT Se ae ook eed oes a Ee Tesh a. os tayo, 3 dco! oot MRR SEAGER. 93 .55—1.15 
Weritiens Gollin Dinah es sd heerentarety sd ater x ects eerie 96 87—1.06 

Machine Hands 

/ coptve lity. 1) ok san sieiNestt Sega tet, Sl Ny Gn Rawr atrna | SvUpS Clebereasangere WgeNeNn fe user EaeEauEeE sic «hall ca thdoatloy cued tosemenaae 
De ere eee Eee ae esac cake fr etekh S uradelid egies ws Alas a4 ba CEE .65— .93 
Sh CLTGR SA We Alene ne =e 18 5 oR eee 85 .65—1.00 
ATC eae Mae le og ase Wiese cae Bo, ie hw hs eta, Bctaue jax 87 .70—1.05 
Petites A eee. ie de ire bol w Baie orele wh papectanag sick) omens 88 .65—1.15 
Oe erty eek ee aa etc re ta rc atln Gms elpteh pip goles at iet aden ab Stas 85 .70—1.05 
Pe ratearey Ces ITU ee he eee nee ee weal a eae aeiare bere. a8 98 .85—1.18 

Sanders 

PE eR ee 5k FANE RB Me iecate eid LS one ase Ne es Fr ORIN " egale eel Sry ga 
Ce ee RN i i ie a a toast ane Sinmiahel rs ets ei Shas leg aires Hs .74 .60— .90 
Per UES eo eee ht tel Oe ae Wren uate a aN ahlinial dia ote 3s es .55— .90 
Sa ate cosy ite OM LM nt Ak MONG, oll Nie ls Sa A RRR ala le I ar OS 87 .69—1.11 
SEAR ie Dey ee NER era Decree error eee kek 93 .85—1.10 
Deere ratte oh GURY Lately Pes chee te ee Ns Psion ete racale wuvinie fia fears ats 93 .85— .97 

Sawyers 

ENT ee oe) PEL Ss aie ew tain OK WA diac ete ele eae at al oad 6) Ie Peers aS 
Cee chs EEN ue a ce Bk aya Aa te tbe ds erty it aif .68—1.00 
TENG Na a ERS he Act aes ok haf orlee Hah af oan DearS Gia stata Py 88 .75—1.10 
Ly ANY hb AP nN chica Ad AP eae PAPA aoe eR Aes R ead gid ew es 88 .70—1 .05 
erent Lo. Me ae carlo d de Hades Ae ARSE EOS POU ETI os 89 .65—1 .25 
RATES AG) PIII 1Sk oie eee ee ae olan ago a ee ws OP = Raeitohaw gaan iat 97 .82—1.05 

Upholsterers 

eT eee eae) Cle OR A so eiinln ume knw: Siege apres PS is sate eet ee 
Duches ( Montreabonly) 29.02% 2's oh pase © aes eee thee soon 4 ins 115 .97—1.385 
eee eee eee EI ete ENE Whee aren eae eS 1.10 ,85—1 237 
Ee OE re eee rae ay tyisi ho pp epee ansgey © «aus 1.09 .95—1 25 
bapsidtlkan Coe yrnael g5E on Mn SemRiaien SiR RRL ba geet Mulat cab dinktatr tune ainates eae a 1,24 1.00—1.45 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
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Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
_per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Wooden Furniture—Concluded 
Yardmen and Labourers 
Cannady. 2 oh GO eae Mon arn iene amet tac se ok chee Co 
UCHR Sacer ie: ak ice: aa CCP aan pe CU Sang alg. Come ares .62 538-—- .73 
VIG CTOR oe ey Det 5 Bere edn Cet ee MERIT, ace els Gee ee .61 .58— .63 
CHUTETO et ies) AMI tle tte ee URE en, eke it a Seer ne teh .65— .85 
HGPOR UOT 2), QS Wile 3), Meet iat ARO lO va ee aha ot ot eke ae ah 60— .85 
Britis COMmpigm es. oF he eae ieee ete tiene ete .89 80—1.00 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
Camada dae). HO Lit aa Pe Rae tae ees E Le Soy eee 
Novaticotia.:..@8.... : eee PE) 53.2 50—564 
INeweRisriinserackvtie oi) 2) Bice elas 2 oan Doe) ste ones 
QUIGIOR ON By is PR a. We eae ear Ge oe, eat 53.4 50—60 
QNGA Onn ere tags). VOLE O? te OT RO Lee 48.0 44—50 
Vi aTiGG ba, Seer ieic oe isu: pu els ee wig niin a 45.3 45—464 
DASKALOMO WEL ber vl. u,b Rebelde ie ncaa 7 Sod V aah Melina all 
BBE porch tet MERNRS occ, io APE AAS die ee 47.3 45—48 
Drttisn Columbia, . 2... (ou aauaaed. Caen 42.3 40—44 
Basket Makers, Male 
ATCA N eR: By, AOE ti ho PL te ed A One a A aenaaee GOMES TOS HAS ae 
Ontarig ce Ves cts) ee) a By 0 Oe Mee a I cl eal .70 60— .90 
Basket Makers, Female 
Camadal 22ND 0 e's 61 el him Ripa Wis ek ikl ole hig a 1 Bin mr ee 5 Giallaeal Paar tte gee tens. 
Ontario SP OVE ee oof) bees 40a es y alk doa Rtn Von as Wiel gel hen a (DS 47— .73 
Labourers and Yardmen 
Canadas Tarte ds Ging heres eked lend we aN koe Tee sey OG" 40 9") ee 
Maritime’ Provirtces:+.)... le fren Pe ee he es er ee Oh hee .42 .3l1— .60 
QUEDECES or Mes <2 5 Uh aston uiniin Wiel mye wore wins a ie .66 .58— .69 
Mortrealh cs oti Gon! stalk se Odi nee sy oon Oke ee ae ade .65 .58— .77 
On Garig 95 BE ie id oe eis de ea ee EY nd) Oa ea Boz .52— .75 
ELOTORUO Wiha cua Bele aah cle a8 eta SAN wel A iad ei eee oa eee 74 65— .80 
ManIEO Da ss er ie. TE VAI NS WR A pear eee .67 65— .70 
DASkALCHe WAIL Oaayruhs a bot: “cect suetinn nee. Ube my meen etna a meme ie 71i— .74 
DEN) sete e PMY AORN SlidelbeMidbne OS ell Toor etl alilnd i wth Ng IRS we 68— .75 
Nailing Machine Operators 
CATACE Las tene  / eeny ah 21.) Metal ee Ane ee ee 2 la oe ee 
CUED ER 5, Fao BERTI Ne STI ah tare Ae Oe RR lee OLE a .56 .40— .78 
Montreal eee Bs pau deen 0 Oa re .70 .50— .90 
TEEATION EON) MMM ua WIE cle OCU ches ae lene eerie a en tie .68— .838 
ELOEODLO Adc Neiee Ne Sao ua as Peeen tc, eae ee lo caw a Cun eee ue .73— .87 
DLA TIIOD cht abe ou De Ge a ale akg wee) Medea en AW 70— .80 
Pasksichewan ime slic b cular: Mea eae) euNee ne 84 71— .91 
PoC Tas) A) Sudan AnH «SAC BARR PORN Ys ofS in THN Utama EC ai hee 18 65— .91 
Planer Operators 
Ganiada nite Wig harm: WE mie bea his 2 A ae ee ils Mngt alee a lh he, 
Nova Scotian ic cg0 ob) Ry AG Mae USN A Oe ne 48 .44— .50 
Quebeo.s 24 bist 8 oF sae lew ae poe no ob pe we EOE wwtin ents 68 .60— .77 
Montreal, 0.3. 078 142 00 som nae} ere a ine a SD 5 TI it ik .66— .94. 
ONCaG? oof og MRA f4e bew ale iy walitariis ib ee Unt OOO ae 81 .74— .91 
Prairie ‘Provinces,7 44 tir | dee apnoea sew pile Lieb ex Seem 81 74— .91 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
EE ur orteren ets yew lew unMe a-tese- parte eaen anna sntamn sea aie eee 
$ $ 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes—Concluded 
Rip-Saw Operators 

AT Re OER odo Abeer Ae eee PITS tats! ata fh etatete athe Peleg 7S 50 ty bee decka: <r RS 
Quebec (Montreal only)............02 eee eee eee eee ee eens .68 .oT— .77 
SPEC CITTs Me Hate ts 5s Bet idbashattatet dhetnatetat bile’ a tepalislia atule eter alia osteo le av1 .66— .92 

ETT CO an rehab Fate olatateth tulle atin ata Shae Maral Sata are ag OTe .88 80— .92 
TOS Le NS 8 oo A PHAR AO Me APU SAME AAO Ria a eM A RTA hs ROMAN ONS: SOS c's 
CR eT Non WAR a 2 octet Herataiattetabartatat tiehaiutatalhalteta Caeser ah al ehar ates .92 .80—1.00 
PPP ee Gam les 5.4.5 ao re state tater: et tataltata relat ntatsbataharadeiieMarnt ot oot 1801 93—1.13 
Stationary Engineers and Firemen 

Chugygl., aa Vs 0. Saas Ce ee Oa ea ree eed a 4 (ee ROWE eee c 
A AEN PEO VIPLCOS: oh othe ate ete ta erate ened rate tarte  ihatehaty Tulle te tate te .53 .45— .58 
UN let lett MS coke hid Al Meat ie cok Pee a eae ee asi .65— .82 

aaa Pl ce OR EAS BRE Ok RRA OE 2 REE 5 .62— .97 
rsa iia, |, SERA > ARN En SPOR OP” Ae Ser De eases ier el We Pepe e rae at Reman nT & .76 .68— .86 
ere POU CCAtEe Ceo VE A ed Oh aioe Re eee ee BLES aE vas 71i— .80 
Truck Drivers | 

ee I AE Se RG a eee err ai ee enn ar nen een A 70...) AeA A NER » a 
Be ee NS Ee POW LEC he ted ak ok eae ph ve thee anya aye se rene yen weliclar asi pscayavic ongele 49 42— .56 
DEO es RL Lone s SMe uk Ki Aas Mel evn cedar ete bi mafaen oheneesdons tage .69 65— .74 
Ncveing otis We COOL! GR VaR aahe GAMA Og oie ciel epee yer Sens sP ewer Ek creer nae ROM ny orto eaer .69 .60— .83 
FES ov Poel Lok SpE a eee Glee pew Ona pee ae ete Guat reer eed ares AO .70— .80 
TRIS. Olt OI chelate ad wen ork en Shae St oe Sta RE si gruian 1.03 .95—1.11 

Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 
| 
Flour 

SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK Aye eaten 

METER VEE MPM LLG cass. iosc ingot bbe ix lee lo dele eos tein ee 47.3 44—50 

Canada 
Hive PP, Baie h eel le inten, Geclelan Ry cer ae i Pomerat apr LR MAR gs 1.05 Roald 
Stari a8 YC Siam9, Teal aed sel apne Sea tae a eA PRA SR aie tn eth Mi ka Anaya . 96 Bare lene 
[revo gn qelenekaud pleat tae JOUR Atleast Mel elie ease i mes aeD .83 ae Ok 
Fe eet eek MET DER ANA Wiad soto eH CNS A BS 8 SR tf 97 er 
Ia Ae ES Cy Meme er gc te raisin ee eles cnmtacsers een racl= core ro ok: 1.09 Won = 4.21 
(OHI borane” deena x dele atl ‘Ak Pull edi ti Me tatee al rapes eR Mn me ae ep .88 oat 02 
Medco Sy be 6 Ri Mo ee ibiedbaeianle, {aah AA Apso lel tr inven ee gi arte enna eR a er .89 re 
Tee ee eee es ee ee ee tue ed eiits moe share ais eter ae abs . 94 BOL. OZ 
“te 2) 03 a bees covey's Som Sag Abell pen aes een Ue nee lay ee Se ea .89 183-99 
eh DESOTO: slr eae Gere nea ORE AAR Go Aer RA eae Re ae eg .83 .73— .89 


Bread and Cake 


STtanDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


tert ee oe Oe se re CoS ee ee OD 4 ee AG) ae ee 
LOGS ST hs D-RAM Ae 46.7 44—48 
PIAS WICK LS. cect tet Se ASA Se hie: See. 
DUC EG AS PA Gt get total ree eer ee AN 48.9  48—57 
LLVE RN ERR SACRO DORE CAAA ACR ee ene 47.4 44—48 
SSRNT Ma] aC iy Sag De PAY EARN, ALE AA A ae 44.3. 4446 
Se SICALCHERAT S71 tee tae Ce eee ee Cee ee 
ANE GO eS) EE RO. aon O8t oe ee ee eee 44.5 42—48 
rita Columbia oo Pewee Ver ee es 40.2 40—44 


46284—4}3 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake—Continued 
Bakers} 

Ok Ts ERR GROOM TPR RS pO ht GUN MERA OR ann pai oat aT ROAM a ca BBL. «ass one 
INGORE SCOLIA. cS MER ee oleic Rave rN le aa A MU cit tr an ce a ee 69 59— .79 
IWeMorHne witli...) eel UNM 2 26. rn cee dee Secs ee my G5 .58— .92 
Bn TR SeARAPea, Soe, ARCA ES) 2 4 SRN SOR NOR iO acct .69 .58— .85 

hon trea ye) Bed wpe een ee ce cus tae Nes ap eee 74 .60— .85 
Sait TRON UN) A An ge a iN CH 30 aes Ci 8 al .86 .70—1.00 
A LROTI COM MERCI Ae Oe MUNN LEE une TELS MACE, Ae iy es ae 84. 75— .99 
WEST ODER ce Peek tn srnclbiehy Genter atin. aoe; ane Se a ae 94 88—1.00 
Saskatchewan tune aes ke. Weacelten: U2 eee eh Sct eee eee .86 .78— .93 
PERC, | SRE Ab eeteys a" clk wi GI ON a, aa! ake) SOU ga ae ee ee .95 .84—1.01 
Bate Columb iasewhe Pw test ales Pk ae ee ke ech ae 1.11 88—1.17 
Bench Workers 

COsnada vine. “tt emia. oe Aas ioe heed 03... |... ee 
Quebeo (Montrealionly) (2. Wy eo oe cel oe ee ee ee .76 .69— .80 
Ontario . Say Ghee ey Re tos 1) ee ale A nee aoe oe ee .82 .75— .91 

Torontoxrei ea). ESPs Ao thy es ho ree eee .83 75— .91 
iat obec CURE, 2 o. RURT Ri i le ea ee .§2 78— .89 
Saskatchewan: Meee! os bee pte a a ae NR ee eee 84 .78— .86 
PTD OLE c a1, reste oie 5's. < Eatacatnte ted Gules culalhelet ann 2 nn ana .92 .89— .93 
British: CONTMHDIAMs oS. tee ee Ue 2 ee de ee ee 1,17... \|.. priate. 2 

Helpers, Male 

OETA: EG  Caaean Mees Leesa +at yWER INR, Stl LOWE RT URONIC EER UAE re tebe Ry ATW PEI 1 5 Smee 4 ae 
PU ONAGD COU test ioc, tenet fh 0, ROR NG ke tant cea, Se .49 .325— .58 
New Brunswick. 0... «ss SOPey Seva OL ea Rese eee .50 .31l— .65 
aebeGs i. 0a.c se een oe aulaiee i une ae ae .63 .50— .72 

Montreal...¢rrrerireecriret eon creer recon .63 52— .72 
Clb tains See oer. «Bene 3 ed 11 ERNE tains | ee ‘ .69 .52— .87 
Torontotene cus es Ces es SROs eae ae rn 74 65— .87 
Manitoba i ..5 5. uG lens aie died: Vibe hy ha he aaa ae .68 56— .72 
Paskatchewani ck. . fhe Sebote, agente! as Geo eae oe .68 59— .77 
ethers he Or Leen eas ee) OC RT are an ee eT ee av3 60— .87 
Buia Colum biatars.. “shia. gun ae eran es) eee Cae ere .92 69—1.06 
Helpers, Female 

Canatla Seer it + Raids cit) Ad RU Ge: tyes Vr El SON A Sa '52 VE eee 
Guevec(Wiontredonly) ae), tee Se ee oe ee .42 .34— .49 
Cita vias hee ane e E e Ae TAs eS AIG Vs See Es A Ae ee tay] .45— .56 

MOPOntOlsks Mie Fess REA Ss AURA ts) es ee 52 45— .56 
Martie Rie. att 1 aoe A wees earn os ant Ree ae te .64 538— .77 
paskptchewan: Ace: oe Cee et Caen ee 2 OTN ENS A Se .56 .52— .64 
A lbegpas: LEN nee es eS VLR ae Ae he ee ee Oe ee .59 .54— .73 
British ‘Columbingy): st hi thes eae eh ee ee eee eee CE IR ORI io - 

Mixes 

CCL ea Me ae MDGS Oe Yo a. 203) ete eice > S 
ING Am Oot INE) hice es let eee cae ee ae eee te at eee ee .78 69— .87 
IN OAR TUNE WICK alii. Aa ieee omelet ft en we tr eee 81 12-2" 14 
Quebec (Monttcahoniy yk. we ees nee ee 81 3— .87 
ONEATIO. 12 sscG ck) MAT imag te, ene one 87 75— .98 

DRarceveheey Orem mes ON Meme ai Re OUR: 124 ORNS igo oy vole ht Paialle fa 87 80— .95 
VERIO DEAL ae. ots SAM Core t MEREE A andes UIE en ne ee .90 85—-. .92 
Natlatchewan S12'44 uate cc ek Gia eres ee en eee .90 .79— .95 
Albertgeg ht. 25 2 \oe.0 a oh eek eee ene ae ee, en ek 1.00 .90—1.09 
Bithieb: Comin bia. oc ea tor Ue ee een eee ee heed 1.25—1.28 





1 Not otherwise classified as Mixers, Oven Tenders, ete. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake—Concluded 
Oven Tenders 
NET ee ha Re Pea ee a Sh wk oe Yah wu a ween SSMLL Pl Rees) x eee ws 
PURCELL TURP TEMIM cssid< c k ak ln vic un dae ss sba buabensaew ees .69 .63— .73 
De CaERTTEXAUTLOK: MN Ace tephra eel a eb Be ak .69 .65— .73 
PC MeeENLOUNCAIUODIY ce fF asieiak cle aula ase Sicly hs 41s ua 94) Sn e's wines .80 .69— .88 
HNAEEEE ovat) a ARG «2 ERI as) ON arate oe CR CWA HP au, Leo 81 .66— .94 
AUN civayra') 5 Edt bE wee! 26 ata Albis iat ea v0 ean are ae Oo . 84 .75— .93 
BEE UES is ee PAAR eles OLE ts ee, Win eda e poastlochie a oa) evaraal e Glece .85 .82— .92 
MICE L CHEW aD, « «sa eda ante. eR. os ws BG horn oe 81 .60— .88 
SUS STE Aaa tit, ae SIAR ORE) nai to RA Sn or ee .98 .90—1.09 
ReaD OM ee A co. he: CN eu er cid ober ho aia els she eee Teo 4e) Vie eaheniae Bete 
Packers and Wrappers, Male 
SET EMI OE Re Fs et ctl, ae mints th, te es Gee asa ie i a nlie ooh EM «Lahey iat ore Wale 
nC LOE: Pi eT eh re AAV a eee Teoh Raney AC laa Mave tend oa 706 .52— .61 
1D) SONS LEY SGT NER Fe aa, SE oc Ae ee ee .64 .58— .73 
Nip bece, VCE UrOdGODIY) ab tik «ew Gest anwar 68S oe be nse yO .64— .79 
Se iGies eh eh inet Sek iets + bee tel ft Se ee 273 .57— .90 
SLOT eRe nA, Leer AN. ean a le Oe eae ote alta 74 .57— .88 
ee tee re a Oe eC ae en Via ae nn eee Se S ato .67— .84 
PCW aoe tee eee ree eM PORE ye OR ree ea sr s'7 67 55S S2 
JRNILEYSNAA3 hea see Be psec Min on lade Dea Niadre bated ile Iban tena ttode ig) irae ied ener a .70 .67— .75 
Bar cram CULEPR A) Ch UES ee ste hc te Ee aa to oe eae ee cee eu a rhe vaue Ene ches POT) » % (ote sue eet ets . 
Packers and Wrappers, Female 
Se LE as 5 ace oven Pn ahh wh Mr eHk che do, b hizeds% ERR AN EOD edie D2 PMO a. War... : 
ele ey ele i eee eh be Rae SEN Reda cae Nae aaleS pou. .31l— .388 
Pe WTISTUNS WICK: Bll ic sca ae Bea as a Se LRM ees Jak Se Re .36 .29— .46 
NuebeenMontred only) skis. i tse neherceaet ae nacens aeeeane .46 40— .54 
PT ORAL. ccd nee nhl eee Leah sa Deh eaaananse On .42— .61 
eee EN. ohh ob WauWs Winrs oh de) Sale ne Rae adn a .55 .45— .61 
Re rae ee vg ee ren Rs Me ee Me Be oR ats Ad ein: gun! a lat .59 .46— .69 
Berrios COVE) 40 fied eee ma attl ear, Mt gbecctte cs cus  sicn'silcl «ace AT .59 .55— .66 
PENG eo 2 AUN), SIS St, RIE RR AE ee ge ee er a {Dk .38— .69 
eee tay) Ole eee Oe cu ttcee ole vicu te es cam canes ae .80 .60— .92 
Route Salesmen' per week per week 
RE Te Re ee ae eda a dy oe a ee ereee eae AS. S40 tty Serer s; AN 
er Abe A ee ee Pe NG es ae Beds ee aes 39.31 30 .00—50 .00 
PTS WIC AME ch ee es cg ocle On dk se aa balale eau 46.71 34.00—60.00 
NICS > es SRSA: TENN Se OUP gr nk Narang Pa OP ee PN 48.14 39.88—60.76 
UG SRE ELE TIN Gomis Ree Meeteame.: be tubamente ign it at er Sale lai aera eaeenee amine MeN 48 .60 39 .88—60.76 
EATS S Rae ee Ree SR ea rhe Pete Wohl dad odes ect BBROR 49 .69 40 .00—60 .00 
CECT Ue TEN ak er he DON oe Slakal ood Micha d Ae Sethe est oo tats 48.85 43 .86—54.93 
Rae ea yy ae CMM FF Ree oc FAA lr ml eal oo slr late thar al etal’ 52.64 45 .75—64.40 
DRUM WT ELLs b Maaee ke cot thet hic Dh hehyoul Niel Sdhal alde ate eels! dae’ phates 42.01 37 . 75—45 .00 
itera: Teeny. PATTON er iy SU as Bo oh CI, ne hatin a awiin gs 3 43.02 36 .45—51.34 
Set OUI DIL ee et Lome ew alany ah one's ad wie Gaus eens 49 20 40 .00—73.85 
Biscuits 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK ar hamaRante 
aE a 2 fay er a te A Nes oa thane Silesia Bret oes dis ae 
Perr PINIS WICK. Os ac < 2) sods: steno Ructeiwgan Bie © 46.9 48 —492 
RRR) MES ME oe ene Ms a die ai sos in aaah © 49.6 474—55 
RLS HOR gay | Sea etiaiys EE, fale ileal ha naling ae 46.6 45 —48 
ele nehs ered et rem ay) Sybian aga Bey eee as 
Rt eee Fe tee OM ee one Cog en sf 2 A aod Stee 


1 Rates shown include commission on sales. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


a 
ee 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Biscuits—Concluded 
General Helpers 
Canads, esl rte RS aot aia tenia a aca Sa Gas (64) .. dinivece. Sa 
Newsisriuinswiclt: Age.” Rr ialh a Mai iw oie acd POP ahah ava’ahet won enshat eae shia .46— .73 
QUEDEC eo c be whee ee cn a het dina eats Ma la tet dh ghenand aa idl HONE He .52 136-9071 
Wormtrea lh. CNBR WR Uae dn HR iad Ale Wie aia a hee tare .38— .71 
Ovnitario. COR CAPT a PEERS SE ADRN ORR J OORT ARN yi .68— .89 
"PGTOntO fb RR EE oa eer eR a oR ae eae .79 70— .89 
Machine Operators 
Clannad ae mits « 6 Vie cid er ss hn OO ee ne ta ae eee (TB poh eee 
Ce 67:08 aed SIE hen Secure iniiniehee hick edelrciedet aye baci Sc Baw .55— .79 
Wrertren.l boatce cites ceaseless cites lee ete ole teat nn eee te ee LOL .58— .81 
Ontario. 0) 3 oi ek a a ee cs a ete ee eee .84 .70— .93 
DOSOTION Be Po cate eee ace ee Ce a on .88 83— .98 
Mixers 
Canada tics. 6.0 Fhe ous cic a as elects eickzenis at oe al Ce eas pene eae 0 Ts <6 sateen eee 
GUCDEG us cc Pia een = so sie eet cams a Gur re eee etic ke ete .70 .56— .81 
Montras boo ite. |. wan elo i Se cae ato .65— .81 
CONCATIG. ok GTS eon eee a renee pe tte | attain mde. de .89 .80—1.02 
TT GROUT Be ee th eit ca. os Le sbecatteas: varets/s ee) cuaeeete ot eR i ieee ame: .95 90—1.02 
Oven Tenders 
Canadas 6 sacs hee i we ba as da aloe hs owas oe 6s 6.0 ee oe re ie. i ere 
New Brunswick? et > ooo Pee onc ees OA ee ee ee ee .66 55— .85 
Muebage. .. belacee nhs OM SAS cee at see tote eee pec de tee .61 44— .71 
Motitrealy RR fo SAP ee a ee UR he ee .62 44— .71 
Onitanion Rebs GR loc od he Said ae a Dale ce ta fs aah tenh k aa .85 .70— .98 
"POTUH UO sche tte os PRS ee oe ee Ee 2 ke tid a mee eres 91 .85—1.02 
Manitobe 0s: aw 2 es Sa ae ee eee ee tee Bae ee erie .89 78—1.00 
Packers, Female 
Carian ter tere 5 a. Geta cls cia ora @ dono Ree aie a a eee REA BS. ~ . voloscod dee 
IN GW EST ULTIS VICES: Aeee & cc sicher oo: og chk ia Blame eet ceuaitato wn breraenen al meine .44 .o8— .45 
QUIEN EC cone Reeser acetteye 104 ROME atte teal te nee eae ae cern eons ne 44 .36— .51 
Montreal 2.00 W. FAG toe ie nh ga oo Ge ohne oe ok 45 .36— .51 
Ontario a bNV0 ca PAR leo his A ta ae O ck bok TAD 8 oe ale eee .58 47— .69 
SP OPO Dr OES if IR A Gite, oi, ek 3 catiy eh Als BY Sic ere Me i nee ale AGL .50— .69 
INATIICO DE SRL he Wes, Cae o Kip. wage od Reo RR ee ame bide ee ee .60 .50— .71 
Albertan. Gis. fe<)s a) Ae ly a5 os OAs oe eve ee ae ee ae eee .65 .50— .70 
Shippers 
CHATS. eee es a are ere Le ie Re RR ED ATA A Aes See eae 79 1 DR ee 
New (brine WiC. 2 oe. Ce tee tee he ie ee eee ae Se en ee Re we .60— .85 
QUCDECN nef nn ee cane eEe Sone ee Sood ea ee ire Onn Meee .69 .57— .82 
WIOHUTCR UE 2 ee oe ce ee Ln ene ee ES ee eee .70 .60— .82 
Ontario. £6 cae ce ee et eS te Peis eee eee we RA eee .83 .70— .89 
ECO TOR TO Hehe a cans y doser ae Wo eae a Ee ee ee 30 70— .89 
Confectionery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canadsic awa cvs Sates snk oka ee aaa AGA Litas ge 
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TABLE V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





| Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ } 
Confectionery—Continued 
Candy Makers 
OSG AEEEE ERE» leah cuped BUA Pll pda SEMA ata Fg lk ec oA A Dg ah a Mat Sit * a bars ths aaa ers 
(St Swi aw @ nde gal Se le gig als: > Bess whe a (deh aie ass yatta tir RP ate I daca tees Lala eal ef .65— .82 
LER oe atk eae te ie eta Ss a Mk adacdh Ae arb a i ag ine Pi 81 .60—1.02 
AVERILL C RIE ee a RR ee eee te eee ee eee ate .83 67—1.02 
TUE Raye oae i: Rie "ek Dame aveielly 2 Syd atie PA tye Hee aie eee oR .89 80—1.02 
PEAT ISTA CORP e ett ee SnL Om, Liege ce Mek, sae ree LAL eo ee Me create 91 81—1.05 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
are St UE WDE eee Se Ee hie, atin aie es Al Sh tle a hae am ewes ae PO eS OE |< foam 
RE EUIO CI TO VIDOES Te ee ea ee a ete Go igs ny) is we wie .46 .44— .58 
CEL OF eee i PCT, ERE cn wig Hie rte a tec yuan eee alls ee OO .50— .61 
WEONGPORIE Saris tenc, fch o Rall a eka 4 dae £2 F2 OM .55 ,50— .61 
CURSE TIN RCO Sage IASG ROUTES See lhel foe REA Ob, tae ca) MANE he Bas .58 A8— .73 
SBS RCCN AM cerns e te hoe, Vi tien MI i i Be t ge o tie Moy Lal ig Soy Bi .56 .48— .71 
PRIA IIE CEO ITO RE ee ee le ee kn es ha ee nog .58 .50— .75 
Enrobing Machine Operators 
Re OE N RUT? dea oRcw ch as Pe aRee NG ch cc W ADR es DERM MERA ha cr chsh ane) ate chive at gal Mazers ABR Rae a Babee 8 ole 2 
Muebeo)( Montreal only) sob pam cakes i as. feb retelets orsiierdath wide a ote we oes .80 .75— .81 
LOUUCTR Goa) GRIMES SOA MTSE Eds agetells MeraurOs inn pre (auetesae ROT Milt fOr BUN ee .95 .78—1.20 
EOP CIIVU Cee TPIT shen psn ESOL ie avs ee Alga tala sechchate eee eore oe ree es .97 78—1.20 
Helpers, Female 
SRT OME a At, SUR cls a, RAL chen mre wcrc gta tc Midcr imal Use Wat aebt oicmangtoh anette MSs Pt: CED (as Sat AA 
PA TIMIItG: ELOVINICES 95.5 c : thar titionsrarate eG yam teh MCL Vem atits tye Me tat Rota th 38 .b0— .42 
ROTTS HOG Pe Ph RNY se oh a batter Medes tae Matatats fe tara ra Se aNote tetera tater ots tetera’ e's 47 .39— .60 
VEC GL hee <5 Re c= Sick vata fete testator Palnatoha Moma tomate amobere te tune tata is .47 .09— .60 
COPD ASR 2 IR ME ONT ete kU Pen cy Pe nan Eee Re 8 oe .53 .50— .61 
SL GESTOTALO hs Fev hts OR eine vice oe Bae ob oo EE. ee Bo .50— .57 
Labourers and Helpers 
“Shes telah Bee A LM oe bam Ne | a Rae eee el iy ieee a ee 5 el I 1 a eB 
MERI CLIMOSErOV NCES. mE ae et ee ee cote estos ses .60 .54— .67 
NCIS Ss eo SES PUP cs Sophie) Seda Mg On ae seer eer ni 4 .59 .40— .80 
BVIGUIUER LE Mer ke enn Loe Mee Wee 88 oe As oy! hes ASE .60 .45— .80 
(CODER Te cea Ss ey eee Cy eet A Oe AAR AA OUR ee ae A ok A .70 .59— .77 
LESCOL Se geet eaten CAS MAS ee Ao oe Po 167 .59— .75 
Moulding Machine Operators 
ars ee eee ee Pech NY eer har me) bieude ck 'e oA Naa |e oR eae ee Bede 
Ehuebec. (Montreal only) .2)....2 BOeO. eens PR ree 74 .64— .86 
(Cipiishs 6 = haan © See Ay ae Roca eee enn Oe ACen Rk, ee .89 .80— .93 
Sha Guisk eet: Se, nn, 2 een See Oe Ae eee TS Se eee .89 .78—1.00 
Packers and Assemblers 
(Og, a) SEES 2 eer Se ee ee SLELU NRE RY ee On cic, oe etal ars 
IEFILIINGsL TOVINCES Sec eae ONG KEEL EGAN ve cn bea Gale ees ee 62 .5d— .73 
(TERN (ay As MOR eee MES? J SE 8 Sas rh iar Rl re A a A .79 .67— .91 
“TRLOT RETA TEND Sa Maer AeA D6 @ ge Meee hn Ra a alt Re a i . 80 .67— .91 
Packers, Female 
RERNB ET Leena eat oe, oe BREMEN el are WA oy AM cc easter ded drei as Bey Lie Pts PA ers sis Mise 
ORTILIMOSE TO VITICED as re ic us ele 4 tle poe oe ae > berenhavout) -41 .o8— .52 
Melcher PN OPT E? oh hie cuis hwy Ssh smh kg ah eRe ee ee .49 00 Oo 
BO rs Ee Sm eM LRG oN aad gy Sr encase Se 51 .40— .69 
“UPNEEET oy oc 8 Beet SOR bg oi ch Cube ea nA Snel Aaa len ee ince rar Dd .45— .69 
APART UE AO Gee a PERT NR cle cate Hai biinna hin Weds wala a De .50— .69 
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Table V —(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Wrapping Machine Operators, Female 
GES ae Tob: Wy Stee me MERWE AAR uli, J cS dU AMIR 2a SAN Noemi oh Erman 6 it a | Pe 
Ouebes | (Morntres only): Wee wee eee ic ee weet eek ace geek “oa .50— .57 
CD aa sh Salk tig Ole Medea “eM A a Ranga 5 Alb ala Md yk a a re BE Vaan .58 .47— .69 
CE CSECIEL ORI. Pita. cls Came Sod. Peete We Te tru ah iat otee Sent dee tere .59 47— .77 
Wrappers, Hand, Female 
CORTOLLOMee eS MLN oon ete Cece Ge onmere te near mre? 1. nos CN Mer SN ere aa om rea O04, Wes shoe cote 
Quebec. (Montreal only), Be nae hacks: cas ct pee 4501 ecs ote eee cae 
COTERTIO |. Fis ers heme eee eRe tek ERT he ea ay et reece OD .49— .72 
Peronto s beni Polen Ree le oat he toma Aah tom ae ‘0a 49— .65 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Meeeainange 
AAT cree Raa de Me ec kk 4 eee nae ie eae AED ia. iad ies 
INOVE DS COLIE.Naocketis ns «ERR oe, edie Gee, 57.8 54-59 
BOSD EB Hoi: We err ine hls RAL late ie alee A 54.0 44—60 
Ontario woe kak edi wan BR eee eek ae 46.6 40—60 
Britis Columbiggeyes.'s:c:.klete’stetsletele tele 's ale ators 51.1 44—54 
Cooks and Processors 
OLN are ened OM LRM TR Ie Ov «ees | Regt cet 
Ve LeR eM AAC IETS (h1) NOOR Reale Sen eae, co Mime iy AmaacneN R iid ee Py 47 45— .55 
ESCO eT evan IEE >, Peceteenn Sc oP aC ALAMO nem Niiae ay may Staal icin Ht Ue ANTS, .67 55— .79 
Onbararwas Be Sai a ois Bee kt) he Meee Ne coe a Seay eR Se .79 60— .99 
Ariat tO LU Die: Si SOR kee Re kee ae aU Ona fo cae .85 75— .95 
Engineers, Stationary 
Canela ee ves tae ou Nie eis Varn Ce NC RSS at ie) Rs -03'. |. )4 85 eeeee 
Quebee io, dic sie 5 bea he ate OR ie ee oc i) ena ie 78 .60—1.038 
COTE STIO a's, she tak is aap ee SR kus ce a a nie at OY .90 70—1.10 
Eee Tiastee Ollila atte. Lok, bck Meee ade eae cla Ee ee ee eee 1.02 90—1.14 
Firemen, Stationary 
Catrac a ene tock Eek Ce ee Ce eee kee a ey i alin ee ere fo = |b ahah 
CUTER: VY Ma in RRR aR Feed ik Sed eis Cohan Goa ack Nm ale yeaa ste .55— .95 
COURTIG TA Po a eA WIRE A ics RG i I eae Lee Cae Rip .60— .85 
Berisii ‘\Columbig (020. cae se eee Us © 6 eee eae 82 75— .93 
Inspectors and Checkers, Female 
[GETS Gant Et ane Ob aaraptae ss A RVOP VOR LUA OMRM EACLE Far MLO ata IMIDE PETAR oS 9 Pay | OL? 1) eed eae 
Ciueiee Se are Ook dee er ae wll eRe Laem Ge ke An Se .46 .40— .50 
COBCREIOS iors bores GK RA Cal Oe Me nek ray Ree RL ge peer Pry 45— .67 
BritishiOGlumbia sin sone Bas EARL hee Lee ee kee .64 60— .66 
Labourers 
Clan alias. steers katie cael. gue sat ch. So MGC at of CL 7G can ee Of ss dL ek. « aed 
IN O17 Anes CO Gea ae cling ial UE ee Gate, RM ae Poe eee oe ace Ne ee ae. 48 .42— .50 
UCD OC TY LR ais Lea sia ake ee NES FOP SAE A ES Nees Oe 55 .40— .60 
Ontario ib oop Seah Be dred erect ei ke, Ran ses) ae evi 55— .79 
British @olim bine Omit Beis eee be oe he cee ea ere ab 65— .80 
Machine Operators, Male 
Caliada Ge io 0109 POR os  Lasonns a ei eae ea ee 2 OR 168 » 4 08h ss See 
Quebeet i. dein. bigs ek LAR SANA OES CHEE eee ee iF 48— .60 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning—Concluded 
Machine Operators, Female 
hh yee ee See BeBe? > GRU Vike ee 0 Aa 0 ee ae oe NE Lin: VARRE RIS Rs AT akets 
BRITON fo SOMME ial Rebar Pacts he adhe toto POV ononlin besa betes lle bein yt .40 37— .42 
LTV pas CLT Kyi Beliuegied dre ide tpes: Arson uln a Bee oP I San ee ae CoRR eer pa wats) 45— .70 
Lb ECE hal GPC Ghaah ayes cot h SAMOS eine cept gaat hp ae me Ate ae Tee CE roar .65 61— .66 
Mechanics 
Bary NE A. wy ap aile dictavehsnsPuar ol eaietl cei Wiviata ve oe cunewie gi gtee a. anadl Mn ERP A uae Ee yd 
MN ghana se bie) sfokeicahepd neh ahar ahaha et one bbata ad Scire «ahDratlors he i (i a | APP LMS 8 
Ly Neer 7 eating (TOR e ih IPS Batali ap at aa Pek Be Cn ee MCE eee Pe .85 .65—1.06 
ee (TYE eee oy hl NS) es Kus cere Mayovdie erate se nies + ie .88 .80— .93 
Packers, Male ‘ 
LOE Saks tot allie. ideal esis Sur ailal lad ai ena te vibat Meh AE oF enn dP ee eR ae ne AERA ds Ts MR RUE ie Oe ae 
Oe en Pera ink sts ya, hols aves Were mate wen Ra PAO MS 54 45— .60 
SE AEST ree aE Tare Phe Stubs nerd roca hn ea eisaet ee ab Mais wine NS sO 35— .65 
TRENT AT COMTI Rae re ee rn Ene ots Ba ul bw ca Sartanepns Cetatp ns) seams By. 75— .81 
Packers, Female 
Sem ET DAN MINE Fo GALS a gas rant os Grek, gab anders gatsuniere gree is pecehs (SSte 0 ORES. AOOGUEL LS . 
OR ec ee MRR te Rigee so Gems pete yapunaiesedens po Veen gone rniaretomsbenaiiy virkina rune bone .42 38— .48 
CATE Te er I cs By ek ia ts Cagsctsia hlbw doles iecetde ras Whnodd Webbans Map vs .62 53— .67 
Ea Aes LUE OLE Foo ie a aes av voce tessasecits es near ixe nt ron a tdoe he ns Fades Mesa Malges Aactowe 53) 50— .61 
Peelers, Female 
et se Pec ee ek a ca caiire Lidniamabisteasinacomiaunare UM loki, (622. Wade th wee 
OFT eg Hae LAE uh sais 8 auStonase-e aleiaif & Aie' Aue hatsys wi.9.8 10% 43 36— .50 
Bee ates ath mam MO ON AN ge. cg tay ena uacarhch aaterakie acs atin esse a .65 50— .91 
ee eatL CS OILED es Oe, Gs hes Oe cede eda wer aah eles ale dele Bie .61 50— .67 
Shippers 
Dae aed Ve a aoecmioece sd prereset cee er eS EO LETTE TEN I 2°95 | ee eyes VY Lt 
Be Ce aa es fe atte MG ara iot gicuataes ees eno ise Ning csr iav sey .67 .52— .81 
Gite. el) ee er) a ee ener ee a a ee Oe .84 .60—1 .07 
eT TaTACOEIUIIT LAOS Noise carr, cot oth ol be oka wi. ab a alls celine ms Hl elaine 888 .89 .75— .95 
Truck Drivers 
RES etree a) SoA Yeh Ny ae We be “hae Forte! teat tatu latels alee sop sta s a hie, as Jae 6 VE EAE eee 
CATER 1 TEE | ee ERO COMES Ria aoe eee neon Csr reey 62 58— .68 
Ca elk ae ke ee ORs SRT TN god Ghani! «ity coklg mie ew) d ly 14 60— .&9 
east KOOL IS 5s ee Ue re NOS, 6 e Mdnsivalodestamems GIRL RL ses ta 87 75— .95 





Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 


re ee ee 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average ‘Range 


1 ciitey, BA DOP 02) 1 Cr oe ee re AERA AARN So ae 
PTT OG Er ds <a) < Wee Gne-coierayvcce nde eho ok 43.7 40—45 
CUES 9 Ca ekea se Cg guar, Oe GTR oar any ee ae orn 41.1 4044 
[AM ACVUNG OC 0? CU, |) Samia geil ok te tere nae Pt ete Sea ot 490.4 40—48 
PSEA COC Wal.) ees iad sce ee beat bebo heh O% 42.5 40—44 
Blockers 
SE oye MO EO tL, 62 A hice Aen ae ee ea a POOR eee oe stan 
Pie ere WeCutregicOnly) 0. yo. UN. Uisyu wes nae es beg ee ee es 87 .56—1.05 
rnc pa hgh dae, Rain ae ESAs Et) Vali Ral en Aa eige ceo Om at AeN OREN aE ak Selene, 2735 1.00—1.66 
ATVGN AGEN DY. &. vshaeegereelinousy Bese oma. Mee, de eta a rine apnea har ie al ne) AA eee 1.40 1.15—1.66 


“SURAT CAL eos 2 eS nRe anetar ph GORGE an Oke AR Mier ND SOY oe eee er 64 A0— 291 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
Cutters $ $ 

DEVILS: NEMO LAE Seen RNR SSNS ooh Bl 0 ee oct i a ea IES eee DIDS) Vlg e hee eve 
Quebec. » ... iMyosvenjaan: Bp whens rue ete. Beat Se a BEN 1.50 1.07—1.84 
Man trea) Bis” Saku po 5 amet ie ae Ot ete, Cee cask Nes aes 1.57 1.33—1.93 
CTUGAT IO eae heen So: MEN cht ink ee eres Ol ate og am 1.85 1.09—2.50 
ESOREREN EO, Wei, (ous Maas slene Sie SRE ede Ae co Le as ee el aes ee 1.97 1.25—2.78 
TATA Ris oc Re hn ig OPE Fhe CRM elke (eee, Ge 1.26 .96—1.50 
Sask arene wan sas santo cs Gee ee RL Cae one Sc Caan oe ae 1.46 .88—1.98 

Finishers, Female 

COST Ee ee Ed EAS Sat Ry EN USE Sar Dep ly Nas S h Cah dt ISO" | haa eee se 
QUeDRGTs «Tess Rag cos Etta e Stan ON Eee nah ga an See, 84 -o1— 299 
Montreal ter: Fests ss Bae a ee ee ee .90 .75—1.00 
OREATIO te: Bee oe Es ere At aye cc eee ae Oa 84 .43—1.37 
"POPOT GO; Ss a i ck Se TE pe ne, SP RNTEIR PN ih betarnadt, gibt 1.05 75—1.50 
INDEED e Woees, pemtela aR Pt aes Date cE ee eae ee rei a eens eer 18 50— .99 
Sask Gene wall wie ena Hey cart mene Sri eel ee Om SD eR Fee sue pea .70 55— .86 

Machine Operators, Male 

CONS cds cic scale cee dae 5 deka ae eae tee ein ny ae 148) (OO See 
Cruiebes (IM ontreadgonly) . 28 icc ceaiues @ us cas cock ote eke na en ene 1.42 1.06—1.93 
OPUATIO oo 5 ba Mere oe Cal ene eae Cot ine Ces mee ah ee ee 1.75 1.28—2.13 
SFOLGHUO 2.04: Sie ee + Sie Ck te ee Cee eee 1.79 1.25—2.20 
Manitoba.’ 2... < Gacrttiere Seen coherent Saeco els Pee cue 87 .60—1.21 

Machine Operators, Female 

(TAS CA, NR es ce siden oa Re aos Gorin ee eee ne. (O27 eee ee 
Uden MLcntrealnonly jibe ag al ue eer aetna ae 1.02 .17—1.28 
CLAUS 1G, Site Meets: Ge pctae TOMA cele Aci Busan eee gcd dl lad te Ay belatest yee’ sy tomy 97 .50—1.51 
AEX OLN UC AURORE 8d Bester ches ci ee a ee te Li16 75—1.52 
IM are ake Bide fee, ote dill Maen cc nas elie Menace Dad Sc ay AU raat aa a 81 60—1.07 





Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 





Leather Tanning 


4 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 


CAINE Cae aca 8) esc) DRE AU ee ae 1 OE: WO EA ae Neale 
COMED CO: HABA kn ees hele. ts or ue Cea eee alae 53.6 45—55 
OMGRLIO tis. una eg ee Ee set eae ae 45.4 40—48 


CANN are alte Me oe ee ee Ten ee ee ne eae ee «OG. 1h. oa bee 
CONGDERy ween cua ee kl Mere ee gat ct earn See Ms Heche eee tee i ee ae ra At .65— .92 
ONCarigg nt. te. se oat ieee Ue nS ete te ey ee .99 75—1.23 

Buffers 

Canadanes! Sivaaiter[s) 206 toy Ue BE IR 1 ie ai Oa ne het ee 96: |i Ledeen 
UEDEOR nib ape Hey Co eRe Seen Cerise c earner Geet, 81 .15— .83 
Ontarioge.. ..iidee. ce ig ate eS an Mee Bes Oe Oh. Sten ae a eee oe 99 .80—1.33 

Finishers 

CANAGS ? U2 kes. Pe ple a Siege rn Poe ee, oe © AE eee ee SOL ok itd aca.2 cee 

Quebeee uc 4b os)6 Bane oe os 64k Ge wo ge eR ee ee eee . 76 .74— .80 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 






Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 


Tr 








$ 
Leather Tanning—Concluded 
Fleshers 
Meer EL Seca sk ces OE ee Feed sani woo eae wilstlelellenw sce aa. 1202 
eUcis eR AC eee PAA Set named at are a of eeatig ee oe Hls .78 
RTS Biya B58 i eh ho ahd he att elated raced cise twa sia 1.04 
Labourers 
-pagiothc'pal mewle ne Gia WRG dead eetth Ie Pa Signe (eg ae amen uriear ara ear aearen rae .78 
RlUGDEG chp cece sec yer e sees se dees BURG) dank 74 
ao dubkraseelg gels, nee GER HN aires cea ia Et iran Ca irate 78 
Setters 
EG AP ters dS Seah cad dt BAR ee Ao ih a at a ies de .93 
SULTS El ceeds elle eh NPI IgTARST rch RSI Oe tert ie MCR areca cae EI .79 
“Sy peinraje tee) MRD on extn IRS dale 8 8 ale eae ar Sit aan ac Ae ok ae SE 96 
Sorters and Shippers 
lesa Ln rama Mane UT Gan Sane: One entetennar meaner a ane ar ae i ie er eee a 92 
DUC CO ee Ae PAA: bas MAREK EN ERR OEE R Oa ES ew ed ee 8 .85 
SOA iiss Ae LL EN cD HOUT Se RR eo SS wee 93 
Stakers and Softeners 
eee ee ae NE Eo poets ag beet pe tas oe orks 1.02 
acer 6 IMR Te dda ctr eroner eres eee emer ee Tis: .83 
Riviere) RG ERT. ok oo ca oe Be SIGS Oe ERE eR amas ee 1.05 
Tackers 
J pegs 22 Oe Pe ere BON eo ern ae eccmne Ter 7 eee ey a .99 
WUE EO he is GES thi id cise we 2S eicurag Hei oe Cpe aera ee 18 
Ci Eee aioe 8 oat owl ciate oie ols 2 wel oka, wc eghbal ais 6 7:05 
T'anners 
coy sp Piet Li Be od dy bea dnl a i eee a a .97 
SITS AOR ooee Wey haart rien iether AAA SiC Ry OR .90 
Widk ua totale Me re toe Oe ge nea BORE ae ae a 98 
Boots and Shoes! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
Mar rT a ig See cs nade hurd oder gsisens ws ue ia e Ry euee BGS oN bins: 
Bar OL LO, ete Oe teed) cue beh vo deed gedeepaig y= sores 48 OGmiense 2.26 
Bes EIS WL Clo Ah sca aac ced is Aves ioanysse tout uiueeye 42.7 40—44 
HE DEC tah: Ras oa 1 Al aie oe Soh Dee e a. 47.3 40—48 
ROTUATIOS «<b often CAR © Te ARISTA ys ole 6s + 44.0 40—48 
Bee ETSTERE OO LITINL 1S 1b Accasacgcutis uteaviuk Oo acstoat,s ene 40.6 40—44 
Buffers and Polishers 
OR IOE Pip seg sh Aly AE aD SEO OO re me ar a Chee Rae oe ea .92 
COSCO US tee heteh Phat Pc hotd tal atel tale ARs otal aPitel ohet eva statetaye re! ay 9Se%s . 94 
WIT A CAE I Rare Oi in Sek see on ies Os et ee ree 98 
BOPP E ea ee tee hah heehee tah clatoba hcl MEtat Stalin's orale whe! ore! slepesale ie eters .92 
PERE STLECH Ee = Ce Rasa tee Vk hares ahr tac lateral otahate! e\olaretyMeanet ela’ 4) of oahete .99 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Boots and Shoes!—Continued 
Lasters 

Cans. dain see ok Baas, cic oR eae ae RI en tate att IS SiS ene 1.02 

CYTE au, tr yess vag Me's ees Peunev annealed pe Relapse Pte tree saad Jeu nergy 1.01 

LOTT RL revceass. Gace ke tote tat Ateneo ne RE: Te Ie Mean ih a eee 1.05 

COD GATTO: oboe din: Bites os ting “deadet eaiecs ai ee Renee, conciee eas 1.04 

COTONGO Ss oasis ot ee LE a ne eee cates Gitte Init 
Machine Operators (Miscellaneous ) 

Garada reso. Bias cee Gk ae Na ete Sic OA Re wih Bie aehg Wel atl erate we . 94 
Ms raGiime SPROVINCEB ers iu cic 25 stave Abe orate taba hs aoa eee ane ay irs 
(IUGR EE les, vb ne Ae ce wlcis ds Sis SERS gee one ilo Ree Stans ee a .93 

UY Ross k iets 4 I ORAM: RNID Gora NM VM cinta LRU pa PRE pe glen bane) .97 
CIN GAT Ros. 5 ftir SIME % on Te A der ae eae eget ey cert et he Re eae be ie ea oe .96 

EUG RCIILAD fester te: MAM sg «Mea taker elec sucht alice sy oh hee Miata eee ae .95 
Nailing Machine Operators 

ROTA? oUt dete ie eek i i gi a ee 1.06 

LMIEDOC ii caich ov aa ore os Tee ett Uetete oe aa Gl eee eee i ae 1.10 

IVEOTET GALL | ssn isi: ero ad Ni barede. rtd ees emhe ae aul anh ners ue ern Ee ws 

OT ATTS i 4 PD Be ok, dg eek ony 6 gn dO Oe ere 1.03 

SE GFOI GO + batik Gareth Re + Wher, RAR ae ee eee eee eta ne 1.038 
Sole Layers 

Canada ress stele) UMN wee a ae ae al Me eee kane a ne .99 

QUIEHEC ask ss Se asee inn: Bhoinles ci: be mee Ween kites 4 1.00 

Montreal je. . chek ou de Ste kt eee Wee eee Sieh Ne 1.03 

RU CATIOU EES Lick tc ciy clone Sid SaaS evihe gil hee A ne et RIE core eat 1.01 

a Wal yn)o bee BUR Ratan AON RNIN bs ee Vann temiron at UU a NE Myearm Boo I Ne | 1.08 
Sole Leather Cutters 

(PANIES ® see cicncn Bias) Sethe a ole Ceeikth cl oie One ee ae re ee .92 

UES Cry rus be tee he nt ah te leat tae etn heat lineal ete ines . 89 

Niontreal sh ctw ae | Sane cin eG Cur een EtG ct eee ae a .96 

Ontario. 63. be ble tin Se + oe a eee ee, See ee .98 

SPOPOTRGO? hi dels MMR bare ey eek ous dene he inet tee MT Cay ae TR ea ce 1.00 
Stiichers, Male 

MAPLE Seb dears. aks, Saeed lc pac eh ea eRe Re ae ee .97 
Martine y PEO Vales! fetes Bek ated cs Sate Se ea eee eae . 66 
CUTE TOGO. io Lessuty aed JON Fa aa ca cet aiintes MC ae Lg a gal da ec .99 

Vii tree ere Sh UR Bes IS ene ie tae ee ee he ae 1.04 

OVAL pci bea Bais Unk teen rea Seale oer cee, Leet a, eee ne ca 1:03 

Toronto: Vee a Se, PRE eee 1.06 
Stitchers, Female 

APATA Se is ly Ac read Pot OME TS NEN EU ie ohne eat .61 

Wew  Brutiswitk, os. 0000. A eee, UB CR be ee Ae eee eee a qui 

Ua 61 AR PRIM Ga od Savers | Wal Wo Gales oa ale gd ae .58 

Montreal UNC oak Te Oe © eee ato a eee 207, 

On Paros: BG disaster Gee ine Ae Bee Epa r ans .67 

OVOUGON AB echt ik OE I Oc oe Tae ae aes 2 re 

eGidish: Conarmiaige wv iciiacee oh aie o Wc Ce i ae ee ee ey 4 
Treers 

CEL SAY: 16 1 PO RR CRAP RD NTA (ie AMAA LAS led ater lol balla ek Pe .95 
SEA SL aM Vee OR ROARED 7 SNS A Pater: hats oboe ud MOBrMm a nA aan ba 94 
PLGIEPCAL Fo p00ce eh lana Serie atic clee ee eeerte Seaty C en .95 
COTATI, OG Uke mics | ee Ye ene See OS Ae Se ee 98 
BIC 0) 1s eee aoe hte i el AE pe le dic pas! Pea era i kul ait | 6. 1.06 








' Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Oe er 
eens ———————E—E———————e 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes'—Concluded 
Upper Leather Cutters 
ree a ee RI NE REN Weare che 58 diene ge el aiand a'n a) Diallbteaane'®, ard BO) <->) “ES ates eee 
Fe ees PLS CIC ee RT Peg ce ctet ke chen alas tol Seg ate oy fa ety eae wes AS) ¥ oe ee .0 4> eae 
“SAEED el ac lee dolbe , Ece GI Tad a ad ae Re SCY ON RL ae 1202 .73—1.00 
JN oe na hep Reps Rear Lea Cae oe Nt a aro ere Na a Ua 1.06 .83—1.20 
OU. 4 sain ye Mingle flag Ran ae GAghon Ache pee Sue PN an aia Pn eae aan er 1.01 .78—1 .25 
Dus yy shh Merged te apts SR, Le pray ack Metal i 8 cae oni i OP ue ok ce 1.04 .80—1.28 
LStgh Cups oa AV ab Tne On Nae Rae) Guo TOES a Aah RS hae acer a ra A gee Et eh 1.05—1.25 


ne ate ee a ee 


Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Ce ee eee 








Average Bass of 
i lity Wage Rate ates per 
Occupation and Locality Hie Week Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
RE ee Oh a OP ei etek ed eee Ee AS ae ae 
PC eR Spek AE ace dice Siaik ahs Sus ae uae 48.5 48—54 
ees Tare WICK Awet, ob Whe Hikes Wh ne 48.4 48—54 
CUO U Rte ts... 5 Rok oa, Pe eh oem y Gh Shee 52.2 48—54 
SUG A OMY, «evi APM MPS cl n. Minha ie hire tos de Nitecmely walle 47.9 44—48 
EYL ae eee Ce ee Se a ce a | ie ees 
Breet SPIN TENG VF ATIE Shs Shfts i) Shin vive ekias eis a wie 44.8 44-48 
Perrier) gt Re ee tals Wan ets oles Wie e 47.1 45—48 
PTTNRE COO LIU IAN < fot in we as Whe vlan es oie ee 43.9 42—44 
Bottle Fillers 
6 ce ica aee & MPR lite cede AC conn Aaa deli Ae anh Nt estar RA ht AL Nh aie TO nee Feet irr oleae. 
es eLearn Le Ae hey iad ces is eine cathy Wiese tees Foes 28 .66 93 .08—35.25 
Meneame CINCO hs hie Pe el te temsecan >: eee 27.00 25 .00—29 .00 
yore Oe ee NN Oe iy te eee cial Pues oho e ees 52.85 27 .00—386 .00 
CESS, GTA LI NE AUR. See ee aa DE aC Ee er ere ee 33.65 30.74—36 .00 
a eee Ur ORME SC ale Oe, da oy Stara ual N scan ncleh a netiohad Hin pb nde 37.99 32 .65—42.78 
OSE a) ITE (i>. RL eRe Role TOSS og I ri OY OE 38.87 88 .50—40.50 
OT ce IIT A Ra SPE REA OF Oe Meee UP sae Pon ennai ae ke ea 38.46 36 .50—40. 50 
eeertaenr Or eny, AMMEN MOA ay css GS Nag ts Bead aM eel Se a use B2127 28 .80—383 .46 
TESS Se Ciams ° OEs TGs RE NS a hc ree Set Hert Ge Ps ra 34.25 30. 80—38 . 36 
eer ITTY UII - Blea yo 8s: Seon icons a a a:b: » Cecisi cil oky SUA Renee Dawe gor ¢ 38 .44 36 .46—40 . 24 
Bottle Washers 
rT TN PTA a eee ee. wala eles gumewis 25 Ooi hed ee Mum edsones 
ARS gtactie a & OURO Ret ails NARNIA, FERN ie at a eke wT eet eee BiaD 23 .O8—35 .00 
en. Drunswick =... piers Mob ooo kn « ov pepenttonte 27 .00 25 .00—30 .00 
Oe MR tae la SERN cite Riis hurd ot cas icysde dling Wag cal d'4, 3 32.87 27 .00—36 . 50 
eee A ACR see RRR AS IDR 8. Ma fact | bc Bins Qo oh au hs Rom, +, 33.38 30 .00—36. 50 
“LARS srriggs: Soda URN bole talon “ings. teehee ase $b scooter Lh Tn a ar a 37.78 32 .66—40.46 
icanan ree Pe eine ie Win ee ig Fee asi tile ae, dh GIR sicy 8 el'es 9008 38.46 34 .00—43 .00 
oo ec at SARE DeebGgh ole PRETO Kile yield Ante i Cele Rae mae Otie 34 .50—40.50 
Papier Ue ATi GRR Memes SOE Pann hN eS Soe hen ca Suahare dicta 4 aya as<. eee Hs 4d Slee 26 .54—33.46 
ene RR ee Ee IR Oe ho tai cid Ga ee Alt Blane ah eee 34.01 30. 80—36 .05 
Brae rer eAaeEI IAL) Vee ive «oer se io cchi ys, nies ey Shakes & dm mags pale, 8 29! 8 38.08 33 .46—40. 24 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to the prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 

Butter Cutters 
(CAT eicly tet cso Bek. i cats Senate Pubes e MOR emma tei en ah GA I eae ee Sot 7 el. Oe, Seer 
GUIS OIE fice eetyeute liye. RM G Lee Noe eck ane kale Con PR ee ee 2725 22 .80—32 .00 
IED CLOBD i LAAN Soe Siavt ceo te Ge a cote OR sian ons a! 27.42 22 .80—32.00 
COVE Bey oF ee aa ak ar RNR eh ne aa, 34.40 28 .00—39.50 
MES INGO Sh 6) see RAG 70 Ap cid Chen CII dat IR ot ee as TAN Ur en nce 36.10 34 .50—39 .50 
Sacskatchewarniseen dine.) ae pean Lr ee eee 29.69 26 .00—33 .08 
A IDEREA Rot tock steele ee ee eis Ce cate ate cee eae ee 3228 26 .54—37 .20 
British Golumbise ince: s cece eooeertrererer er etccerrrrersesh 42.16 39 .23—47.31 

Butter Makers 
CG Tie ee oaks 5 A ICM ae Sc te eam ha, Me i ce gh 28 rs Lae ane 30425. | |... ne eee 
NOovatocotian $404 64564 da 8, ee tam ac et Ee oe eRe ok ge ke 25.68 23 .08—27 .69 
Quebee ii... bie spaegamaee Ro Dies: aot eal a kis ae Ue ey Oy ne, A ee 34.49 30 .00—38 .95 
Montreal, adap gee FP eS eR ute lees 35.79 34.00—38 .95 
Ontario... hr, Mee weet 16a ho, Bee € wn Wah Saree) oe kee, 39.24 33 .02—47 .52 
"TPOTONEGO s oversee tO OTOL BOT LO as 43.93 33 .18—50.50 
Namitoba: hes sc eee ce ie en ee ae ee 38.79 36 .93—42 .00 
Saskatchewan issn. 4c era ee hk Se ee 36.48 31.16—40.56 
PelpOrtatn: Meera he UA RR Gin ete Ue ee oe 33.85 29 .43—39.51 
Britian: Co kota ies. ois bee ton eI e So. 17 33 .0O0—45 .00 

Can Washers 
KGATLAGS: eatin ete 82 Shur: oe oe ae IND Vig 2G dae eel a 3298 yinile heres are ees Se 
IN OVE OCOUA 2. Soi... ce Oi. se ee een od ae 26.68 21 -92—35 .00 
New. Brunswick..." 420) «bebe: Ui OL en ee ee eee 26.15 25 .00—28 .00 
Muebees On Orch arse ite gina deel. crn Ue a Mk ee ee rece eae oe 32.56 27 .00O—86 .00 
Mioritres |) 50 ede PR MR alee re OB eg Uh ea ate Aa ea 33.29 29.70—36 .00 
TRATION | Rist e chose Le bs td ee ae bade oe 35.04 28 .85—39 . 84 
DOF OUULO Vindacs gush bie at Ree Yo eM MM a ki, ad et 36.98 34 .00—88 . 50 
LEDC Cele) i) Eh Sem en ei Onan: suki eet at eB ke eats” 34.43 26 .40—39 .50 
SasicntChewean cit sete 6 Mintel eh ca bet eh iUr ey ne 30.92 24 .00—33 .46 
faa aT sa 7, One BRE ae a PML LaNRD Ui te Galata GRRE Mics GUPa Ie nwa J obey) SP aha. B2uas 26 .54—36.05 
British: COLI ieee eeres os Mice oars. octal ain Wah a ees ee ea BONO 23 .07—40. 24 

Checkers 
Carls AT eae UE eet Bg wie ey bale ane Sask it ate ARCA Ph tame tonto SLOTS + «heh x3 SO 
NOVaSCOti hy RE ae to Kabel Mevrerthat Ulett le MA ta! cite ght cohteebe oeetaelin tard 30.98 25 .00—87 .00 
UATE WS DUETSW 1 GIS BM x Ae Byeari eg ante: Wate un SHE arelat Veet et aa oeZ0 28 .CO—40 .00 
CFE DOG OR, he sci BMS Bittern a: Batley aie Goals whee wv alist ata ee ee 35.20 31.32—41.00 
Montreal 2s 8 Bits she et waite errs diate eee 34.91 32 .00—39 .60 
TCATIO€MS hou. VAS ea CAS Caley eeu tee eg aie ieee nee 39.65 35 .00—45 .00 
POLOTEO: 4: a .5/ Saoes Poe OC On ie SUN Res Lie a Lie (i eae we week tl 39.69 38 .00—41 . 50 
Manitoba. 4..5 Sty Rees OL eee and on ean Pie et er hee Wet lates 40.28 35 .25—46 .00 
Dpaskatchewan: tf ossescr gee eee hides oi wees Deen ee eee 32 50a 26 .54—35 .26 
Albértass: doses Vane teow) oie Pe 8 NPR ee ped aE Ae 35.70 32.31—38.59 
British’ Columbiavs ste « vie ve eer ober 6 ae es eee ie ORE 39.98 36 .00—42 .03 
Engineers 

CARAS ots cut Wie 4c ee oe iC tee aren CLD ey eran Thee res AAS 5 PS eS Sr a 
WOVE COULD 5 7 ata sk sed SSR es eee eee 39.91 34 .62—43 .39 
CHUCD EG Ne he ical eee, (eed Aiea ee SOR UE es Oe Ue eA 45.03 37 .00—55.35 
INL ORCA creel ett. de UA © Ae ONS Rea Ce Geet me me 46.16 37 .00—55 .35 
ONTATION Dobe cs eae lee, «bee ee OT RAZR A AOR Oe em hes eee 46.87 38. 88—54 . 23 
LOLODUG te. ic Uae: SU LRAT ee OAS OND Se WE UE NA ee Cee ee 50.60 45 .00—54 .00 
ManivoGa to.) tees STP Ee’ VaR AE UA a es Saeed eae tee 43.50 39.50—46.50 
paskatchewan. 0) 0", 0. (ET NOT ES PAR es ee we HE ee eae ee 38.78 32 .31—47 .26 
724 Las) CR OME PRC On ret edie OS RARDIN, 9 Zu nAbe Ps 0 ele mie pie 38.95 34 .62—45 .28 


British Columbia... 2...) oo COUNT Dana, A? OF BUY By 47.89 41.54—50.77 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 
Firemen 
TMNT BM BWR UPN so tc at Mere als oS ey, Ss, 00s 2 BSA20)> | Masavmna dau ews 
Nova Scotia........: Se OAR ee ee ra ee 29.16 24 .23—33 .46 
Bathe re Ny ME RR ESS he) a ow Sod wacsly, a8 Hs Gedi bid 38.53 30 .00—47 . 25 
RULE Cer” MT CREE EMRE a oe a are meee pare mero 40.75 30 .96—47 .25 
DOG a Oe MOR BL Bg aye a oy Gite sak, «ona hos) 4 /ehd w/a ed 2808 39.72 33 .60—46 .05 
ol ETM RMR Ra GOR CoM kin Pc sept Ae oak! 6 sia 1h a Sh gaming eae 45.57 38 .00—50.88 
OMT RLTE , eiee. RE Ce O  e k ene eerre neee 41.72 39 .50—44 .50 
eee NAT EMM BM Sot av kc ie ee de aM bs, Sys: st lce Sedan Nisy als 3. 32.71 26 .54—40.48 
St OP ORE RS alae A gin ale Fs oF Gaeta oe ge | 31.64 30 .00—33.46 
Perit lel Coes las, Gs eet en PPT ohn ala ade eadncliue eh REN y~ a «oe 40.83 39 .838—43 .20 
: Freezer Operators 
Ae 2 5, AM OR a Ac pial rye BW Sh Oe ays sec Rup 6, genni pha Oe Si Al. Se 
ees PRS tee re Me Ti ie Sat Seis oty AIS ae log 8 terns Saya am 32.76 20. 11—34.00 
eC WICK At Rin 8% 94k eb mon: see PA ymin uno. 8, ©, Wi wpmyslicr ave o/s wd 32.67 28 00—40.00 
Ree CN i MEI Arete ce ine dnele Wa tle t a rcaiied x4. 34.76 24 03—40.00 
cola ctek abe Ct Wes SR ce Rem IE AIR Aer ee een One eee ee 37.98 36. 18—40.00 
LUE oR PPE sd a aR ae ne ee se ee ee 40.08 25 52—47.66 
SEAT eM ME oe es ahs or Sty oad tes aM Ge ae Wtiy e's 4 4a 43.65 38 50—50.00 
DTTC Gee RPM MM keh CA die a sua Aloyatieod «ee ajelauanepaeie x >" 40.61 39 50—42.95 
eee SAC EVN T AMM ere Ac gs 25 Sie des Darien Salers aoia ewes ¥ 32.49 25. 39—41.56 
De gi ate, OS INET Gi AUR ate: oe ei in lee Rg a cee 37.98 37 90—40.53 
bitin GOlm Dida. 35: te Pe itera. 3 es ss ae OIE) Qaiey 36.82 28 84—43 .94 
Janitors 
Det ee eet |, Morar etree ca eas aa eas Cotas t yaaa 50 540. 4) ~ $)ctney EM «a, 
SOR OT Oe Ane Se ie ee a ae a 21.00 18.00—25.00 
NEO S Oh och, IRS Ba no REAR Sh ee ee ao a a 33.58 30 _00—36 .50 
M11 (21 Ut. ck a a eS, Be a ee 34.12 380 00—37.95 
ieee kee ee eee es ese eae ee el he ae ta sat od 34.98 30 00—38.46 
PMOTCNUO fe) Pee. eee we settee e Shes wares are Soke hehe ba. 35.75 33 00—36.50 
ila: Reali Tec Dn sor Maire ted aul Renta ACR Cone RRR a eae 29.26 99 5084 14 
ISLS CT Ce mie exppegpcoail le aes harp. Cen NC op Bana GRP deh Re RR MIRC jo De Ae 32.35 27 69—36.05 
Pomisishr © OLN Dine we nthe SABRE eke SA ESA EAGT Fe ae 31.59 25. 00—35.38 
Labourers 
at ee | RAN Me OR CN a land bie wb abcle sacs eee in, BOLO Mee Rae RAE. fics toi : 
Saree hay ea) PR EMBER, Aah g 10g eh ce elas ehh on vel he gnm aoa wd pana 3 = 22.22 20 .00—27 .00 
ee ee: MCE VM A ee veh ah ce ad sues die. a PS Bae 25 .80—34.80 
NCCES gas dee er ot Pan Ne A Pe ee ear eg Neral 25.80—88 . 34 
SEEN NY Bx PE BOs FL mt Beans hola y itte hee se a tis seca 33.52 28 .00—39 .60 
EG UALR. ROGAN AO SM tee er gr a ee ea 35.12 27 .0O—38 . 50 
NUE SOS) fi] Of ae. AUR ea Oe gee EA 0S ea Ae ah ee ee 36.16 34 .50—-40. 50 
SS ae ea cea CP iO oe OMe ACRE AES ON) Aree ee a 26.87 24 .00—32.16 
PETA Sew Rae, ener Actin VAN, HM lone Et ME, AM lac he AUR cu 30.83 24 .09—36 .05 
PAT NCLSEL SCUO LENE) LEME oAbee teks cts whatcha tora into alatnie's igs alah winjate's «oe 8s 36.61 35 .20—37 .40 
Mechanics—Garage 
OL AEESS 52) ol Ea A An a, CREE Rag a a 2 are ee aly 50) « «|e PO sen tee 
BOYS OCOUS. «1 Patt de he rcdecg res sde reso as ace ets 223 2 37.51 24 .00—48 .00 
Gis MOLE eee. pater ee ee Share se eR eS RASA TER eS ae Se 41.78 35 .10—47.10 
INCE TLR 2S |S ANG I area UR 20 eae ear aa ae are ae 41.78 37 .50—47 .10 
mice ts eeten |.  Aegi es cesta tess sf taeesy keen 2's 2: 42.93 39 .50—46 .16 
PL OMO 1.4 eee seine ake ese seeders oe ker ee see Se bee S.2 43.01 40 .00—45 .00 
PPRTGOUN, 1... See: Cane Pe eae Ae ee eek eae ET eee Tse 40.13 37 .25—43 .00 
BUsEATCRC WAN. RL wa ode eed ce hee oe here aes cade os 42.70 34.388—49 .91 
LEW he ese nye he we WR es i rier ple ge A cle a pa rd RU a cee gare 37.58 32.31—44.45 
BATU eee GUI Dive? Serene yes cee cee nee sips ein alee rele ea 41.93 37. 18—47.31 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 

Mechanics—M aintenance 
CAT GELS Maleeie holy & oeccle cade ate an er Ce. 5 Wb oe 41250" 20) Sa 
Novaerscotia. M1 Sn BG we sr re ba Vane initrd any 38.48 34 .62—47 .00 
INE We DoTUNS WiC V5.1 re.) Mee te CR ce a By he rahe ling es ian clad 38 .65 28 .95—50 .00 
AAU) 2 2a ARM a ar Ge UD ie Ke Wes re Bee Sete ae Ue ae er ee 39.95 30 .00—48 .00 
Wrontreal . 6 2 2h es oo Bhs teint cer ean bale atane |. occa he» Ver slichat ant ame 41.90 33 .67—48 .00 
COTEREIOM sien. sah ree. aes tts pa thier i be te oe hata a ara aie a 42.28 35 .00—51.59 
AT ORODIOO Ve) Man OMe | RLM cee sioner eee Mtn ah ial Goad bos wea 42 .26 38 :25—45 .60 
ITA TCO bik RRR: Panne ae oh rhe alia ot daly weir eet 41.05 33 .00—46 .00 
AIDErEaTS. fe SSNS: 0 bitte ha aa ee ey Nee de epee 41.58 39 .77—46 .43 
Titel Wolum bide: 3)... Betese ce 22. neat eee ee ee eae eee eee 45.87 39 .23—50.46 

Milk and Cream Receivers 
CAT Cel aM anki cn Sli MN Ny te Ne Soh ee rn a o04 «=f Ae ee 
EN OVA GO Gea Rate meee hohe econ hc ten oan cuesere Rte vate MEP => ses Ee 28 .40 27 .OO—31 .05 
CTCL) ame CE OE SIR See mL Aes LL Sa OAR RE ny 36.97 33 .60—40.50 
DG ote 1h} agai byt Seoiavesciltyanes os paneleeansy eee tne ee le ect pe 38.41 36.00—43 .50 
CD EAIOIR Jc. eRe SOs a) chee har Make Sen IY Ne tn oe a dR 38.13 31 .20—44 .00 
PERO RIED jiccovelic RRR Rares Re ire les Bates HRs ely conte En 42.07 37 .00—45 .00 
Dera tro fa at RM co PIS AR i Bcd NO aS, oa 39.43 34 .50—44.16 
Pera bee GG liens, 5 Meta Mote aise Bicows decd ar Uhicter Sue ecb omc Cae nee Nag ee ee meal 24 .23—39 .82 
SPL eves EES EE AIM, oo Rrvrch ARS ih eee and Oey Al omega We ne Wa 34.90 31.16—39.51 
Hritien Gro lambiae sO Nec Care, 2. i, tater eae ee ure ke ee 39.77 37 .50—41.54 

Packaging Operators 
Ok TG bP Meany Remmi tememmenrery iv idroiatuely the) (2) timglmd n lela lame ENN a aes d ZAcdD |) cape caee de 
IN OVAEDCOLI nde nc ek ca Seek sce G be ne ee ee oc ee 21.61 20 .00—22 .00 
COUCGEGS 2, fi 6 dee URE Pinar © fr t ite Sena ante tier Lit ye a ene a 21 -36 18 .90—25 .00 
lah va 1 ORM 9 Mie rain ea a CAM GLH OR Ah ek vs oki oats Mt Beh) 20.91 18.90—25 .00 
Uy GE Ou. Ego oR, eR Mudie Unt le Rabie Clee ENTE RCE ees eae eS 29.48 25 .00—35 .00 
IVETE OO. Pit cs Qs BOs Melati a ke ania ee ae le. a ele eg eee 29.58 24 .00—34.50 
SASHELCHOWATI:” OM MOH. AW 0 Clic Oe ae Ret Ray ec miecen ane 21.95 18 .50—28 .62 
BAC dat lal 3c ERE CER Cole ly Ve El, cath, | eee Bn te tors, ye Ie oo rae 26 .54—40.69 
Pasteurizers 
CARITAS «wakes Bech casio RD cM coe 1 AUT ua ep eO Ri OR ere oe Of. O4 bowl b.) a. dareeeee eee 
ING COUR, fac ite cs Mae cies ieee ae RA ee eet ms ee eae 29.23 24 .00—36 .00 
New DPinewick finch ss (Lantern ts (cheek ah eek Mae 24 Seen a ie ea 34.00 31.00—35 .00 
LETS OTs aged | ERE ONCE HE Sees MER Uae es SMR PATRI NE E Oth Mala ¢ 35.95 31 .00—42.00 
Montreal; . Birk. ded Wh soe ee beeen 48 wed Wen 36.84 32 .00—42 .00 
ONTATIOUN NICD Shr Ph dey ka wt tatee tN gd de eee age! 40.25 33. 12—46.50 
POP OOGO 4s vaste edie eS ANSE BOSS Ee OR RA be hae Aen 41.53 40 .00—43 .00 
VERGO DG dea sa Sha os EHS N BLO NARS SEI MED OS ENS SE TOOMBS! 40.00 37 .50—42 .50 
Saskatchewan. «2077 Val bea eud nade MAORI EN AA SAR eee ae o4ti2 27 .69—38 .49 
PADOT TS Peds yo i tle Mo TA ae VERS HO SOAS re Re 34.66 31.16—38 .36 
Brith: Columbia ee.) Las sha. 00 adhe Aa eNO Le VaA A Be 41.48 37 .02—45.78 
Route Salesment 

Cain Rela FOR Gis Wrabet che RE ee eee Soe ey ay ee 45 -5Sictcoal fo.sdelsiee eae 
IN GV SNICOUIB § 1i20 eet Be wets bela cael Rn ea ee Rice eae Sneed 27 .00—35 .00 
New Brunswick)... ... Shenae Wiis’ a; aylallane: @ratieclgcce a) a SURO WE Ree RO Ae 32 .00—383 .00 
Quebec..... 2 A GEE Caos Costigan ade AP eam ot end amaeeS 46.73 35 .00—61 .66 
VEGI DRBALTG 57 PROGR be. Sct sry ee eee o, ern 47.59 40 .00—61 . 66 
DEATIOR SL Gah: & RR Me atte, Reece ag Ie se ee on ge 48 .44 43 .96—52 .87 
OTTO co's WERE Tele ray Berke a ae, aaa A ot ae en 48 .69 45 .00—52 .07 
INT CERO Nie, Boss GRR RIN ce Ws ccs aa ne en ce Pe a er eas 45.3 43 .25—48 .18 
Pad katchea wali: ) tay teh oe dete teatr ri ty ane aio acteeen wie eee 38.21 31.11—45.81 
Peeters 0c 8 A Ve AN) SMR Vide tells dooms Dail ee he Pia ey ek ilk ere Se ot a0 32 .31—42.47 
STM UAT ph So) AVA BALOY Ev lae 0S “AMMEN sb Sal AuTie Seed Rety adie Py Nedlsbe Urb ie, 45 12 42 .23—49 .24 


1 Average weekly earnings. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 


Occupation and Locality 
per Week per Week 


ee eee 





$ $ 
Dairy Products—Concluded 
Shippers 
here cel pas SAE Cena Se Berar an aerate Oe aoe oe a B7HSSS 6. leks tes 
(BONS ete Oneness Hip Rene: acme ecko ge Oe Racca a RR 34.08 31 .00—37 .00 
I Vi eau keep Ser I 2 Glgtheaeeh eka te Bi tele tet be ae Marc to ae 33.45 30. 95—36 .00 
DE NHS at ja date UR in Ny Sk RMI IA sob bk Sieh ark a ei aa ae ae 39.71 38 .50—42.50 
RAREST Seige de teas “Oh ee Bently © A OI Gt Bala Ie tla AO Gen ae ec 39.36 38 . 50—42 .50 
ETO Sn et ey ee Pe eee AA Nee tt 35.98 32 .31—40.39 
PEGS Te i opetatg egos” URS RACE eo ae at ai eg artes in Rae era ee 38.39 37 .78—40.48 
Peer ae A Ine ee Oe Re een ee ee ee ee as 43.26 41 .54—46.16 
Stablemen 
aera Fs ee UE eee OE he ee ties tale Kuo eave a's Lia's Inlslid ed OTE 9 ba alewienk diese ee 
VTLS OST SIeGag A th asd BRIE ao OSAP ara rare ra ly 30.49 24 .00—35 .00 
Bre ee) ee rhc Lm etch a te AP et ty te Sptetarararpty ret ese tity 30.49 25 .CO—35 .00 
ON cost pes cantly Myatt pte sete "ste ete ts Thy ale ie 35.78 31.68—40 .80 
TN Ch ee csp biterctere rete poe ale tgte he Mee op Os oy iota toate betes 35.59 32 .50—37 .50 
BOL STE TE TST TWN), CMe 4. chk rg te tel a ois dante tale ahs Pane te tay Merete tis ne ile "86 36.92 36 .25—37 .50 
Reee I RreLTA. Meee Nc. ecstasy dors ttre taratte tte tata terrae theater ten eG atety is tate 31.62 27 .69—35 .00 
EW see A ny, OR Fy wok teaser, F104, ht seimp yy Se ly ody tptend cae 9 fe bt 32.48 28. 60—36.05 
Pe eia TLS to ono Eat te ete tala tacts Sofa te Pubes by feral ete toe QPOO NG fete 34.65 32 .41—38 .40 
Truck Drivers 
Foote, eset Silene: Seg eal Me peice is Oar aiem iver tn Ge 2 Nawdats sare vies 2 
CRON ge Pe tapas Whatcha teicher bette tala" afaiylWl set ghate'w?ep td sha'a' 31.77 28 .00—87 . 50 
Bea eh ek Rh get a Me Rea he Lcata tootsie Tahara ste ts iat alate 32.80 29 .83—37 .50 
none, ae RR See Cer ee ere Sr es 36.39 31 .00—41 .50 
4 Wiadudsh lar ee, (eect ealander eae RAPES Pek eH nA eo nM area 38.74 31.95—41 .50 
Mere VAP er csc, hcctot, rie attass Soha teeta Po tales te“ ta Nala tite Pete ne ete Te 34.42 32 .25—35 .50 
Bert TTC WPT eh cee Biss. «oes eees heer tate ma teas ae blG belle Rae rate Retains "ots 31.90 26 .40—87 .80 
Breen ates een bees Patni DAM ae cal ela eR Gu ays Se 31.67 27 .46—36.51 
rae COU Dias ee ke Lane be etbeek EE RR Saeed 40.20 32.31—45 .44 
Meat Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 4 
verage Range 
REE eR A ONS RN ae cl Selina ee orarere a ais WA te ce 
Piebae rye sr. <2 5 ARs es see ay eh bee et eee 45.6 45—50 
De RIA oe Ook ob oes bike bere ete eo blots 45.1 44—60 
UT SULLA eile Cosette tesr: tie eiead® 508 * eee Be 44.1 44—50 
SUVSIPEAG HS at yf ORL ee ea nh a ae aN Da 44.2 44—45 
ENURESIS ir vB URS Sait habe eee ee nea Es BEEN Ente oie. hae cs 
PE PILIsT Oldie ce cc a eee esac myers ee 44.1 44—45 
Bipers per Hour per Hour 
Tie A Re Uy os vic Be A tis as ns Nadbe eae Ana ema nies bir abee ce L.1t. ca clee SEes 
BO ge Ra, MRR 58 GI Ks vn ph Cie ba fos He tee Na nina hs seg ene ee Hn ene TeOe .90—1.15 
GS RECT GAUSS | RAST OR SAORI er Eps Pee Cee SET 1.02 .90—1.15 
EREC ES, MR Re (RAEN 1 55 ERATED RTT ao eae IE Rone ar AE PK UNNI IT Sane OT emt ive .80—1.48 
Toronto PN eT es ke ee A heal cds sane gn daegaiae we Eade L283 1.03—1.79 
Se ERED 5 ar Mee kc cite Ge tah pie norte Nowe es etch he, Aa te telga Sno psn Wafer tans tw ds 1218 1.141 .29 
Beas TEU Taio RMS Ms Lessons ewsstve se anise, vo fd ta RS Sa Hl aN 113 1.09—1.19 
DLR AT EA a ag oly ele ee eee eceeee 1.07 98—1.15 
PES PUTEI ARCO LUTTE TASER eR: wots ale uiesien mcnchccaiisnscusive ie vara teiha woiteite tokipe TERN, a) ate teil .98—1.17 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Continued 
Butchers and Slaughterers 
CATA aL ces cheat... CMM) ORBIT Cote Lun tei Claw 40 ee silos eae L090. | ail Se eee 
vere Tota 91d OPM” ag © Re are, vince Gai lnaeee Nebr ea aay eatin ceein yey 1.06 SD ret 62 
NEGREnCO LE, . Sa See Nene onan carter Meehan) (ieenn ieee ae 1.06 een 
Geko he Lee: Hee eRe! 9 A" I aimee act \ ali Sle yR lariad thet pear m At ar aie 1.02 oF = 11s 
PORDIEO. he. cM chek anette ae oe ee ee i 1.02 oe 
IEW ol nib] 6 eae) eae: sD) eRe ORANGE eh: iceaten ohn ea iNet anole oe 1.15 1 O02 le 
Saskatenewal.'. ges gree ea suet tice pie ae eee 1.15 1.08—1.33 
ABET OVA Ne OMIA! OMe sr scare he Pe ty Bar Tc Wee, ce te eae one ee 1.09 Sy eed eae» 
Britisn Olid ay tor, ce a ieee cee tee ae el nee meee ee 1.15 00 eg 
Pickle Makers 
OORT ET Bio oe, Gee a 2g) ek Eccles al NR Le 1.00 —  (|.3s ae ee 
CCBAC TGR. Bia) Amets Ur ase sce eee eee eae Bann ens ieee 1.06 1.01--1ile 
VEG bes eas, 524k ecietécoce tect Morn! ot eI ey Sa 1.07 1.021314 
C)D ba ER cles: NOMI v2 oe dace a eta ee I eo ence aT ee a Y (01108 
GREG, Sesh) Is «Bc 2184 Gate eu emi a ed ep ek T..09 pO aa bel 
Dla rrbte WAR bo SMe vk ow ces tes cs ae eecaly csna cr an eee an ee ee .95 5 des Lael ab 
Pass ReHPAn is. RRO, ul yoks Reseicet co Oe Scere ee are eee es 1 ben 
PO ates : C0 0 as eRe ie ies cA chin Soe ooh vee aati eon elle Soa ee 2 ak 1.04 1, 02-1509 
BS rrbisha COOL shige nates vis ve Relic at he ak cake hed ae ee oo ae en 1.15 1,06--LI29 
Sausage Makers, Male 
Se eC ORAS) | aes ndel aaa Viet fae Satan ection, Sana ho Viale! Jy" tNlphel Med. 90 | aes macs teepaeee 
EE Md M's RR, ORO aA ev Sil) OE ol Dek Rie 1). .93 so0-sa1 04 
VicgiireAl ty 3. Gee SOR ce eee Ae eae Vet) eee U2 .84—1.04 
rier oc ER te... I Sco ote 2S ie ee) oe ee ee 94 .44—1 .08 
ORI tc. SUMO ce ea te oe tae ee ek Anat eee .98 heres eat 
IVI ET ets Eee ce IG, ve are ciate a el eR Re a 1.01 5a Leelee 
TREC LIEOV ATI... CRUE Me cee Bcc 2 Sele cal An ha ok eh ee ele a 1.06 Doel a LG 
PA dae Ee ek | Se OT UROL Re ae mani Minn Ny eWay AE eS ' 1.03 1, 00 Lett 
Picrtieh COMM Dieting) settee Lacks aaa eee eee es re a Ae 1:04--1 ra 
Sausage Makers, Female 
ASETIOC AMARA, oO Tk Oo ks ea RUAN fae oil ae lee ee 82. |, 33.00.4207 
LUD EGR 4.2. dete. isreed a a een eee See ale AEs eae, ae 13 .60— .83 
VEO SORT Brass Malpas oy SRC. ete Ok ee ee ee ee 2183 .60— .83 
JOAN Retails Se 2 eee RE ane, et aA IM Lenin de Rite va tS kody ahr a 2 PG .55— .87 
LTO TURZOSHAD (cons AtoN «WR Bre tae arte e ane eae Ps a Nee dee .80 73— .87 
UC TLIND Ns ot MOA SERMON Ramey Un ANd ate tae to DMN Vis ya ee doko .83 66— .91 
PHSHAECHEWET WAM, idle atts Lee ei ee ee ee .90 .88— .93 
Albertans (Bey oe Sea wate ot alee ge aren i tree nee ee eck .85 .81— .91 
British Coliimbia:. 4-9 anaes ee eee 85 81— .90 
Smokers 
Carga rosa eOe « cicat helt es eek ee ed ce ieee a ee 1.02... |.ue-ec. 2 
CORODEE: a Jc cd's Wels eel iemsion a le eae ee ae tae ane ete en .95 . 70—1 .04 
INGRLTERL Doo SB. i a tee ere oe ere mene r nes .94 .70—1.04 
ROE IR ls Al's it i eses a Ae, eR ye 1.00 .83—1.09 
PUOEOTIIO. WR ic 3 See aes, hha AL Oe ea ne oe A 1.07 1.07—1.09 
NISIIEODE. Jos. SBR vice te eel ee ee Ce Ue a ee 1.05 .93—1.13 
asia toh Gurdn «eee en let eee nc eal eet er Ne a 1.09 1.04—1.17 
Alene po 12) 8 sae Sa Cs as eee Ce ee ee ee ee 1.05 .97—1.10 
British) Colimbia th hk Ai ks fii Rouen aM Gee on A ia 1.10 1.07—1.15 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 









Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Concluded 
Trimmers 
oy ig A OGD Be PR ie eees eS, Wey Ce, ak Oar gen re a VOL. fee eke eee 
Oe ee ae ia Sty toe ha cniyt oe ace eee Payless .96 .82—1.10 
PEST oe eras ee ese RD ARs Rte ASO sla) 3, RMA OMe eae ot .95 .82—1.10 
Pir emer Fe ee eae te ae ado Rs hk SG piled 8 aig 6 ge Sie .95 .82—1.07 
POO POTIAGy Jick Meo. ek CAR RR KERN ES ENA ESA R © Bb O's 1.03 .96—1.18 
STI Ski eee Ns Re eR REAR oh SER ae A CRN 1.06 .99—1.15 
POA CTC HOWARD PAE ee cs chs aA Sk SANG 6549 04 SOROS Ba ee OR 1.02 1.00—1.10 
(Mibs ChAT 1 RT ee? | ee an ee ee ee eee ee er ee ee bal .93—1.10 
iP auattaeh @oVibitthalt: eee eee 0 a oe ee ee ee a es 1.08 .98—1.18 
Truck Drivers 
PT CE eM a Re At, tect oe ela a giele nile ooh pub See 1406. — fou. SEs. 

SCOP OTe Bp ose se ig ones! euib ee wale se Ree Ges 1.04 1.08—1.08 
Pathe tae a eR Be ee a ea ee or oie Beals eas ug Vee es 1.04 1.03—1.08 
Be He aR 7 PNR A he Nee ae tt ites ayers alli win teep Mat & la Sana © 5(S>8 1.03 .82—1.17 
earn Hist a ee MU Pe cee a Pan ed Wipro Biota ess ateon Foie Lei? .93—1.17 
a Sunny cee at palin a 99) abate tele a7 Rillne! kiana ie Ie eee aaa NN ea Rae PTS = 1.09 ,.94—1.17 
DO AT mC. oo Wei ie hast lead oid Gent ip gee hb eee aoe 2 ste oe ee 1.04 .73—1.10 
Seer 6 MR ke Ss i Ms aete de lbun obey og pahts 1.10 1.08—1.18 
Priest (Olu das Ac oe Se cass ode Pe be ae ee oo ean eee ARDRE 1.08 1.04—1.10 


Fish Canning—West Coast 


Sranparp Hours PER WEEK 


Average 

Paris TC OLURL DIG). 4. aco hs eRe RD SRE veG/r obo 44.0 

per Month per Month 

British Columbia 
oe re ee, OR ROR VERE VEAL GSS 7 oo Ebb SS 193.03 175 .00—225 .00 
Bomeers SUAtlONaTY, ed Aes Gs Ghd eer Paro cee oe Sue esis 233.36 210 .00—244.00 
Piremen, SUatiONSTy 60 ea cer te ees eee core es Braet e 193.19 185 .00-—200.00 
Willing Machine Operators!.maleg,...8.04...<- cee he deen ees 232.02 Ns cacao Rea ou 
eae ince MeN cs 3.16 os bine Ri Bhs on ede ied ose s eeu 22 1 sbA sn dittets eel brane 3 
SD eR aE ete he wets as eect, eae he Es Ma 2cihes pe Pa fake ne We ite ee em Wd Neves cra Teas AA PRE Ws Sie ete ens en ee 
ee aT CN TTT Teta ce =n Hence x cthes tems itardies aah) ab Yo thle Nee lenin sedans Gon maceneiN'e ala 195.04 172 .00—200.00 
ATICS elas gts We GORE eget elena oe earth etree a EMPRPEN CS coos 150.59 135 .00—177 .00 
per Hour per Hour 

Mie, TOUTES ee aks FIR Se ase nt cbrcbat she mastnre arta samora hg hae Tastes tone fotniwine rein .88 ASO eon 
HELA OTe Pe AAPM ror arate = ate ta toch vena darena-suenctastere tatehersrays tovins tofanener dg .98 30-1 00 
Filling Machine Operators, Female............-.-002 eee eee 80 .18— .80 
Mienemashors, | Menmalen 25-4: fi. 0 create cso wrote eieteaitens ties ie cersitaya voi Fae | Re ne OE 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 
0_$u3u3uaeepanoanaoo0naamayowa0nm9@a9ayTwYD0DS 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
COASTS EH Bis le See vee. 1k SAU WIR eee WW) Woe (EN 47.5 40—54 
Canada 
BYE SC CNN) AMOI TO OURS ARR OM SRA MTR UMM eM nil 9 1.14 -99—1. 26 
SIEMENS TiC RERUN ns AL oar ae a ine Wak ee cea Ore Be 1.12 1.05—1. 18 
DOrilhond: Punch. Breds Operators. 4.6.6 5544 ae ve ee een nc ee. 1.07 -S1—1.52 
TOC RRL AG hao: SMU! 1M 0 Berta co Ge tide Seem BG. 5 Os ET 1.21 1.11—1.36 
Ginier Operstarath 2.) Bev ite Ger cae sh ano oe mene 1.17 -94—1.41 
Labourers. tic.sonl bc ain, Vie eu ne > ON aan ae eee 91 on 94 
Machinists, (tte Us iy ac Seen Sy crreid lint oe nie Ue 1.16 1.05—1.22 
Mill Roughers. us...) Re oe PSR ss, scale tas hie eyes ae 1.77 1. 24—2 50 
Millar hye $2 oe dint sare Wer aes noe Ginane RNa eens 1.19 1.07—1.32 
Ut Rey One 1 DO PON e eae Ae ee ERT Gey paren) ke 1.06 , 97-1 
PA DCUCHGHS: obit WARY AC SERPENT hate Ree a te 8 oul ene oad, 1.11—1. 26 
Sheanwand paw Opertore. thes ist soo) yea heen e Bree ie saree 1.21 -94—1 66 
WVCLOGYS. 5 Be) MY ot REY ee Oe at a Ak ee Ree 1.05—1.30 
Blasimarmnace Keepers’: W425) Wega) Cree eee eae eee 1.12 1.11—1.18 
Blast Hurmace Stoves. enders®.., 55.14.0620 eesede steers 1.12 Les —iv1g 
loom Mill ‘Bottom, Miakerst..4, 442) s9 her ale cd adtaie eee 1.45 1G 168 
CokeOver Pushernien!) i te taa. 1 eee Oh pene Pet reer a7 es 1.18 1.08—1.22 
Upen* Hearth Second \adlemen’.t 1; s0'it bean one ria steele 1.17 1.05—1.25 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
GE ENG EAR ita or TE ae ee or aOR Hh. hla dk I ge Re Pa 8 Ae Mean 
Novarhedtiat 0... occu vin, db. Vet aeebeees 44.4 44—48 
iNew DREN swicki WW, Jo ocd ch cee dee 49.2 44—50 
Cee iia Bi ote rch es ots hy peers cei 47.0 44—54 
CMTariG tambien, Sete. Bibel Ug ey 45.4 4448 
RraniGooes >). vi: Wei hie Nee 4 ale a bikin ee abe 47.2 44—50 
Danteneweamnb i. wek.. je ek gcc aeada nde Bes 44 Os ¢ bs deena 
ALDEREAS ».«chio) Oe. de wed Woe eae ee 43.3 40—44 
British: Columbia hh. tee otc: canbe berel aes 40.2 40—44 
Blacksmiths 
COSTA A AIC GL 2 ate, oe cr Bie es Rn ee AeA aige  o eae Ne eee, L000 914.2540 
ION ISCO LIS ee oak te sci) ent, sl Mer cht da tage ten nn ae Pea 1.01 falas 
New drunewick, or). det cs Sees ie Seeks reek Oye One ee. Si) 4s Be 
ASE] 6251 aod Oe Ns MOR bab A WAR GeO et MeL EER ar tara aeinan Waeite . 99 -81—1.20 
Momtreabiia ..crsticsts deer ote ke OUR EEE ere ae be CMR, 1.10 .99—1.20 
Ontario: tc a BREE TL: TN Se eae sein mles bd on pte ey 1.02 85-115 
Allaire <cestcar ial Ss len Uda ok a Co ars a ee ea 1.01 {2a 110 
Chippers and Grinders 
WEENIE ata e Dea CONDE a? geet = pene" y ieee fs PS MAE SEAM yong 599. a Be 
CIUEDOG ibaa gle aiacn acelin ax ola eile & oh bee Soh ROR elec Ae i ach ie Tae ie ae 1.04 .65—1.29 
Montross 2x4 2 4 02 hrs eg dae aver hs 5k tm eae nel reat els ae 1.19 .94—1.29 
OO CAE TG US I Note ain 03 “eth inne gS 32 Fo Ret ards WR we .99 .78—1.30 
TPosonto.s se ee Sede pais Fea be ae wren Pak ke eee al .99 85—1.19 
Mantiabaues causes eased Yee tame gle in weil eg es .79 .68— .93 
AIDEEIAG IMs) anc) So EN i sl oc HAAN cick Ded an hi alee hee Aka ll 88 .85— .95 
BriiaOoliiabiaen oes. 2 seek ees da cere bos eed ae bebe sie L092) wate eee 


1 Reported by the basic steel plants only. 
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Table V—(i2) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Continued 
Coremakers 
Be a kik Sree R RL IE, teat Gite Ba EY. gos) dcin sm rey «toe Ps VO seat hae eae 
LETC heals Gn. Gy Sabine te Apel a, tle MR Fk ge a aR ra a 99 .66—1.48 
WW gig), pete Rat el ys och Mi ut Brie dc ho rea oleae allie ly sa ar an Pa aril Nera Poo 1.18—1.48 
AbD Wanye St Rakhi epee aR ely gel lr antl ete so aaa ek ales bee aaa Tete .87—1.44 
Pee heheh. Glia > sel solle eS ele Notes cule tk bel ae hada NE CRI TMA aaa 5 av bg 1.03—1.3 
Naka eh yee Be LM ek atolls Sak ek Vapi dp sd bela, aa oan ho ig 1.00 .76—1.29 
coat Spek othe Gay Gy egies ke Canta Sahn: ea 14 ale A alee lanl i Oat COM eee Ar eG ikea ee ce nes. 
J EVE E ALCL LIC RTE 8) bi yl eee Sapp best od pratt al AMM aes ea ag Ate ae DIZ Pues, oe, 
Labourers 
EO aA eS Wee ie big crO DMN ek ESN Woden Vavichailans soi demwrecPenshanehomuManacs ASTRA CHT, t) Gi 
ghee TES Te 2 GNA Riel. shah re, Dy Miah i nan en ea ee 76 {72-3080 
Pew MOY US WICK. anc ules ccd, Pe Ue Se eee te ASS Rae .68 .60— .80 
CSE a PRY, Fei bad speeder tai WIAD Gd feteM G Nauiy tahees sateen ipentaPe arate ona 74 .65— .82 
“alerey hg ovuN Pe SUNG BE aE UN AIR e W eA NC a Dy 8 ns ee ae eg an er ee By Ss: .10— .79 
CAUCE ee bate Oe eed he RA oR AID eA eee ge oes 92 72—1.08 
RE POLUROR: bia Bt henihenc) on vaeee 4 occtee Sahat eee ae CA eens 91 85— .96 
Ra eet treed Mike ha Gin eee a tases SEAS 91 74—1.01 
DHE a CHOW Linas, jones! ae ee aad ake tepiene Cea elses .69 65-——' -70 
POLICE OA fo loo, MAA RS EERE SAREE GSEs hee ONe seas Mare ay 82 80— .85 
Machinists 
ERSTRIEL._ PLR UN Tat Oe. Sra ele A RO Oe aera A a aon Sh <a ne PR LOO dais coeeieee tcc eee 
LGR EAE a ECON ot. Tg Re aes Bt eee Fon, AO Sone 1.06 .98—1.13 
ames SEN er CMe ect aL te haw cla cs, Gaeug aux O Mts dus xiaces Peayettom. ach ee .88 .78—1.05 
Seer Pee rr ane a nt RAN OP i atae atch g Seat oS 1.07 .85—1.27 
(UDI ER af CURES oe LTS” MEN, saben 0 lek abt aa a L1G 90—1.27 
CCAS ee cy ies fled LS EE Skin Ge Oe os BSR TASER OES OSE ER 1.01 .82—1.17 
LAST OTIUO See eee uated ee ec Se eo 92 a SR PR eles 1.08 .95—1.20 
Pasracenemiaiy leks hn ur Serna, ree Sie est Vath eels ck eo .89 838— .95 
UNL aE? pnceege Cone tie ARR ee cr ds POR Nek or SPA ear a a Ie 1.04 .90—1.15 
PSTICIS COLIN DIAS a's oo Oe re oe oc eee ate Bee eee a 1.29 1.25—1.38 
Machinist's Helpers 
Seer Sy, cok AEN ro /ah Sey cittl a) Guts! ahoe Sud Alden: @VCid Seve: RD 8 OE Sa VL oe Pm ee rear 
(CD EW pep i a. Gentle tn |< le phd bes! ley ap ea te dre ne are a ge ee .93 85—1.05 
AUREL a tae RGMRE <b, = ERE ait role hth, 0s ids “Pree td tava nis tad Ryramita te SLs +. BE 4 
Her UMPRE Le COLLETTA) Mv Neste ue Betis Schad a wire elem hs i Sleins cs low ne 98 75—1.15 
Moulders 
ICM FE ego 6 Ge a A A Ce RP ae GR tt Pe CP a L202 OT ere 
PEN eC UN ER Min Seen) tte et oe ete ah ed ENS ta al Sat 1.01 .90—1.07 
Geet STUN SACK ocean ee oe ere ceria a oats olan eS cl SE .74 .65— .92 
PIE DES MOE AE An ney ee deer Chee toad ge aee Dee ae eo .96 .75—1.19 
WIG treale cee cn oh aie Ce tees Ce Ree NN Sew ewes C8 1.17 1.18—1.29 
SINCE TOE IEE CRE ghd titc Rete Re awe Soke dee sees 1.24 95—1.57 
PROPOUtO Aine ee Ne: vanhewine Ee ARCS OMEN Tee Tes 1.25 1710—1.49 
IANO. ) EAR Kanter eae ch nolsednadeuded madd oe eee ees 1.38 .94—1.67 
SRR CHOW ALi emt sh vmx Kilts eh etal erent ite bald Mot Dew gaetieile es .89 .80— .95 
EMOTES ROE SPE a ERE ah 2 (get Ma RR A A. re 1.05 1.00—1.15 
ericisty: COLUta DIS), as auc te OOO ws % boos sia db chive Ge ce Roe ee 124 1.10—1.25 
Moulder’s Helpers 
OSes | Gn Oe Pen ee Se ee BB 0 6 ROE come os 
BU COMPCOUR. ss bis o oat ae Moe art otal oe ait da etelglatslele 74 72— .79 
EGO CF. Fils eS bis SA OM ADA et hil SIRNA MRT ONE Baal hols mt 70— .82 
RV PETIC er! nis Ries os aE M Ss toh Nate eo Oe et ho oe ale w ols .92 75—1.19 
SR Te ria ck Se Sue i Mee atc’ chakra’ A tiated oh ahatete cuit AM alanetiatels ol ole QAO MEMS © ON os 
tee at At CHUTE Same, RG eR es SAR ook as cas CAE mc cher bs ww aise ob basis 1.00 90—1.10 
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Table V—(i2) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


PS A 2 BE SS ee 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Concluded 
Patternmakers 
ER nee cc Ue “IRMA SEL nae <A: Rea Gramm Laie’ Lh (ILA ne APs Stiga alc IRR jas 1 ay i eee er 
Quebetn : Care ngage duo dees sa cone a acme se ent ass Cone ae 1.12 .90—1 .28 
IMEC COG sc J, eameeteee, secha cheb tt netttres dias Sinicy fae oor ee chee nenc ee ae 2s 1.18—1.28 
OTE vis (geen UL en SS ced AeeRe an (8 aR Am ea Rte eh Rie 4 Rial i a Nidtm 22d 120 ja) oh 
AVE SEIIROL TE Sai eae. tee ea co cede alacant ence winston ee eee ee 1.09 O7- I ets 
PE hts cae che OEM el Rae cie tt aT inte ate g Teak eae 13i1 1.10—1.14 
BritwolColrum bias saves. wisi ge dsc a elem ate cick Gai mee TSS et eae ee 
Machine Tools 
SraANDARD Hours PER WEEK Ureraenanas 
Carin Ca ae rR i ae coy deine we cae gee are sid 46.1 423—48 
Canadat 
PeGtRiciang «Peek Lt Ava eee ek nae ae he eee ates oe 1408 .OOSS1v tt 
(SE ETS, 8 ARS 0 S5e Wa AEM kite bes SRE ROIS che ee 1215 .87—1.49 
[Galsourers: Bee eaiae Soe 5 tered we kon sh, SR eee eee te ee en ee hale .65— .85 
INS PERUOTS Is RMN, icc dO AM, ln WON Cee me Aaa Re eta ak eee 1.03 0921418 
Pathos pete corse: 6 MOUGUE oe RaW beck Weta Ge kw eine .e Oni 1470 £25 1b 25 
MaChinNiSte MNGMEILCISN CEs Osha k Laer ee Ree ee ate ook eee 1.07 00-1580 
Milling Machine: Operators. :<. 4.04.2. 62 64.5 00-6 «%  opleee bigger 98 PR0- tes 
TOOL ANE: LOAN A KOT SIR ny keen ee EN a en he SIA ee ne 1°28 1.05—1.48 
Machinery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average | Tarde 
CERT RE LAR Oe i SO, ie Oe TE Agra. 0 eee 
LEIICG. icaele sic MEN Bee fat alee Shae ee me 46.9 45—55 
COOTER. ie, MTs ae ee | he Tae Le 44.8  40—48 
IML SAVE EL, as Re Oe see Ve ede ote kes 44.7 44—45 
Wtberstg OW pee pan” de Riad Mie Sa A eS os 43.6 40—49%4 
Brite Comm Olter. wy ae Oe ee ae 40.1 40—44 
Assemblers 
Canada hi tan TO eg 0 ee oe eee wl ag oa i ei 1.00. .,. 1]... 0Pebot) oe 
Quebec... Whi: Mee soon Gaede wl era ald api aun, Aen allot ake aisle ata .85 .65—1.05 
EMMY a Paste dS. | SA Meat jel faahiioei Alan diate iste Slee ey Rese MPC e pred, 2 .83 65—1.05 
CUEREIOR iB cn a?) eee aig nee a ol ar nae ae 1.04 79—1.42 
TT OTOUtOs ee eee eh Ne Sot. Ke rete Re ee 112 88—1.42 
Dritish (Ol DIGMe Boe LE URE Ee BAe De Oe eee 1.03 95—1.15 
Blacksmiths 
Clana Ga, m5 DO tae ht OR RR | Aa tt RON Rat lie 8 Ya Re 1 0 a a ae a 
OO tst Ces a UMMM, VRE Semele Ae irae Nerds Late Aa A chon BARA 8 Y 91 .77—1.12 
Montrose) Sel Ve ANAS, ene eee oe oe Se on eR 1.02 .83—1.26 
COSTAIIO BLS EC hs 9k eae er ee Ce RS ee cee 1.02 .85—1.18 
Alvete are GPakeIe ~ ge Aten vee Mien es Nia a Ty A art Aiea. « 1.09 .95—1.19 
Britash Colwmb iat ee ee ee ee oi sb oo ess Sie eve 1.31 1.25—1.35 
Labourers 
CATIA Aeate teat: Mes abd Ao ne faded EN reer eg vet estat tear tae ae ee 
QUEDEO 20 ihc Mises agete c/a WP ake aah be 6 ech ue be ene me an 72 .65— .79 
PMU oraitaieel i ie RNR io NN Ry ce, ee re Tr rey Deer ae ee ee pe i .71— .89 
Re NOE Pate CA) Na amen Ryan Ue abshe Sy SAAN ty Sell ei eh .78 .65— .88 
SGEOTUCO.: Scisvs MRNG ASUS RE Les Cid re EER eerie are eee eta seams .82 77— .90 
LOT Me aid MUR ss iuben Ba Solis ty eig de hire tales cat mac naar ge ma “Bl sd ww Peng ee 
PST agate eM OG aiht hailey cs ©. Qeeemem ne CAMA UH aeimes GVA Mey afty Rely Minidress oy Dect eh cooly .95 93—1.00 


1 Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 


$ $ 
Machinery—Concluded 
Machine Operators 
SAE A MM. oF AG Ne at OR ef tov OP ON SG Oawa oe ead 1: 00g. . haat alee 
CALS ESS Gk, ee it Re Ree TMS Ane ee ane er ene ree .98 .4—1.18 
Ea ee Or ee ee AUR ARCA SC ta ie wa Ae cone S 1.02 .68—1. 26 
CCALEWEESE CO SEE ee lie, eae ee Se ee eee ene a 101 .80—1 .20 
RRSTTER RI, Sie Ga eM). RAST ih Aa OLN SG 1.05 .85—1.21 
BROS ag, aD oon lon 3 Be Ser 20 Mac Peta i EO a TEN 88 .80—1.00 
MIN OMEN ENRE Eee es ce eke wea cndpin 2 ts ae. orem 1420 95—1.38 
Machinists 
ee C1 corer oR He Fee ace tel aie Wear add salman Solace, Wh iets TRG an LEM aa ee ees 
re ee TUT LG MMES 2.8 ee ena hades oe walk a mlelktns omen 4a . 82 .60—1.05 
Re ee MMR ot Me re, Ah ee aha eee ls Bhutan oid bil . 96 fos 12 
DVIS LCe Ie eee A EN ee ek len 27s PM a oy Ga .98 .80—1.15 
TENE a toe Oe. (igi 2A Sigs. RRO NEA ei oat eer eee er ree eme merie em 1.06 .88—1.24 
TBST CSTR, Fale, SON aR Oe ks el ae Fen CMa es Ne SPE Sea aie Sete ener a boig 95—1.28 
RUSE CS ES AER CS SE at Semen tiene mee CUA ae acne .95 .79—1.13 
BEREAN a, Ve OD 1 ie tet Se ak On vr rei tal aisle ae ta 1.00—1.25 
FETE RIG COUN Fira ay: tegen aS RID TNS 7 en IS ae ae ee ag ae 1.29 1.25—1.40 
Moulders 
Sera NE reo ogy Mth ng Dok dis aiid k Aya Ghaemtiininmemenanae LE OSS }.* Sia tees 
CRM E STL 2S MORIN yf re Pages: | OR irae ee eg ee ita ee ae ee 1.0L .75—1.16 
SOAR at Re ic, rae EI Ng lb ey Di We ate 1.04 .85—1.24 
[BU CCUNET SA TSU: 5 (Ue ARMs ROMO or i rel nner ee en 1.26 1.25—1.28 
Patternmakers 
TTA TUS eae eet PE Fick 6 BNE ALM tanh pawn bate) Fy fi enbwncltyyrcovte «ies n gr Seay war 1S ct US 
JEG ULSichg anne. nip deat a Rie) argh gt aled alco dra para Gee bare a are 1.01 .80—1.17 
BVT EEL EY Gate Ss OTe ee Se REY 8 ahah roe Fon ma Anaedaiek vue dab» oxo narese dead 38 6 Wi at ge 1.02 .96—1.10 
(EP EEWIW Vo dplbead. sede tee Beir ae) ca lar oaettrsal a ia Sk ake et ad ada a ae 1.14 1.00—1.38 
RPE ATTEN SARA Ebecratcths BE RPE ME Safe AR eh Aart ede CR iii Petre MIN tt ance eee 1.19 1.05—1.29 
PRE OLD Ole ee re ee eee cater ets ees adele bes 1.38 1.30—1.43 
Sheet Metal Workers 
See el PR Bias Mich Seidel Re Sei he a ce RSL ala eae ts Br ® poe oie. cr Bp ee eS, eee 
Oa ir NA 8 02 ek BY ede ois hp Seigne a disk Rates s duo wd 1.00 .80—1.17 
ora DRE ee as gis ESC E MR eT e Cr s Gd ee like ae emaba hd .99 .83—1.19 
ELIE GCOS Ee tune ci: ca ae a ene MEM. iw yon ay chek pte Shock ear ee « .99 .90—1.15 
SUSSTV Pa Ua IR Re mete BE Ce SOS 2 UniTrak gee .88 .65—1.03 
Toolmakers 
Ne EY Pe ee oi Rohs ck AE EN sls eee el al Co a ANN OR AA ee ee 
PC CCT AMMAR 3), «Ces KA etl sa wine inl mee Mules % Ad ons Sel 1.09 .88—1. 23 
OMIT RIES Toe Wt EE At EN TOM PURE Stine NE as ON a al ae 1,14 1.01—1.23 
ACV ate Rpgeree Ve Ee BG SIE a Me ete : ry ASvctort han 1.18 1.00—1.35 
SEROTEC) LAU eh Mh ota Gah ALE re wh eA bel tlnadont i el 6 ia" wikia hanes Wh Let 1.10—1.35 
Pee See MICE TAIT IGE Saek aA eR Re me Eee eee A Re ine wee Boks nines 1238 1.35—1.43 
Welders 
ee eee RT MR ie i AE Re er 1. Oda ana.) eee). 8. 
CLT OS8, Siete 0) RR cA A Ie tera ker Seine ae ee ee re 1.01 .80—1.21 
WEGOUILT CAO 9. eens bes nT rn oe aden & Mn dete ROR OH i 95—1.21 
ELE eee tN ORMN A ARERR SEO A eee th TRE NS oka 6h 1.04 .85—1.23 
PSL eee eee See Ree hr Se ht os a ee oe oe 1342 .97—1.33 
LG) ferh cE St, WENA. |e CR 0 lee) Ake ee ae ee aoe nee Soe ae ele een .87 .75— .97 
re OAS ORR! Pet ee SAE PA Ce oe cn 1,14 1.00—1.25 
SE UIT ee ene ee ere err eRe pee eR Cee at 1524 1.25—1.38 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
— 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality - Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc. 

SranparRD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 

CATA aie iin tka gd eae ata shag dated sunt ats 45.3 40—50 

Canada 
RE SCVETLESL OES Tash cer oreo CTO en han na ene henge dS Oi ips .80—1.15 
Eg EE ASTa Nbr ETc tet 4 i WE MINDS Dein miataer aT hth Bur kul ae} Amma im Nera tei T 1.00 .75—1.38 
TPRGILETDIAR OTE, Loree etn cette rer sete a eater aie era tree suns ener ie ars Renate ee ge Ws sre .95—1.38 
Weekeberse ieee see ce Wagar ee inde suede vate del alee aloe vc ae Mee Zaire Lais .85—1.45 
TAbOUrers Pk) oii IRs a os re Pee tears Seka cp patenn vere wi .65— .93 
Machine Operatora. ee. Les vnc none Oe tp Sed he tok aTd 3 1.08 .90—1.18 
WU Evciibaahtes tA, Co Re ee FR ine ee) NY Selec deere ry ty) .90—1 . 29 
Molders. oie Ree a A A Pt OI OS .85—1.25 
Patternmiakers. F265 5c. 2 cdr lee alte he te haar at ag ae oP rt cet 1,22 .90—1.39 
TO GITEIRATS. tl ARE Woe su «a folctiti ah lds Sit state al petit atiateol h Fhstist Meath atiotah aah ot reo. 1.15—1.41 

Aircraft and Parts 

STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 

Canada ii, mete MARIN. FER uel ced & lr odiocetnenouce 44.6 4048 

Canada 
Assemblers? ’. . SMe t.. + live elena caer P Aap Nice modal. Morar oshe tee 1201 .88—1.13 
Carpenters)... marin oo. ee settee ore ate satan tatinelitnea tp aten Nate nia hetaRa. 1.07 DP. OO 1718 
PileetriGianisy ya ed ee Biow ave oe bb wie eet ace iret ts Seine 1.08 1.03—1.17 
Grim ders ein cows ok che AG 2 ae 13 .88—1.26 
Lathe, Operators ie fs. s obis bok le eo He en ee ae umm ode) oon enti waemery .96 .88—1.10 
Milling Machine @peratons. 2. i.e le chs we eae ogy + vem tre .98 .88—1.04 
IVER CHATIISRS ee ON Ee Less akc Grace ote slaps hom Mae eam piemee Cortes ieueate 1:05 .88—1.21 
WMarhantoacs, . (ci Bib Blois Ohi « a wc. & a aike soe ce NE aster Gate meme 1.01 .82—1.15 
Pattern nierd seb Coco Meee ok Moen octet i, Sa OE ia 1218 .938—1.26 
SARI LELY WV OLICIE Sic be ca tecvl siaccee wiustl ee, oun ella Us ate icolenie sa acta lane ile 1.00 .88—1.13 
A rat Rev C Hice nc eran ak eabsmY IK sh eeaceond a ih AbD ny ie Nase Gate a a5) Tb 1.20 1.15—1.33 

Steel Shipbuilding 

STANDARD HOURS PER WEEK Userane Rnnoe 

(Ceti TAO iy ee CAD cil i cg have sett Sbasens conan ans £0 ee ek ae 
INOW AINCO LIE RAE a. lei Bie vv s dutch sadbaoundeeeursae 44.5 44—48 
CHIEDEGs Fe ois! ite auc ated hee Bpsnpdlp ial ee aoa enamine 47.3 4448 
Ontario. oss cies ho ee eo a he Mitiesic 44.2 4447 
British ‘Colma piee bas ook oes he ee ae CUA | MMe pet fee 

Blacksmiths 

Osnada ie ks edt oot ins Legainehien tA A6E4 Oe RRR ER ERO 1,16 ....1. 00012. 
ehigiee Cen: Cee Ge ees eee A Se ee ee ee Re ef, Ve .97—1.13 
QUGDEG A. ftw Les 8 alexa Novus e ce RRM Lied oir FA 1 Cee ei ster a 1.08 1.07—1.12 
Chr Fel es A once Ae ea ee reed ete SEHA s, San See eae eo DAL 1.07—1.15 
Britsch Coluimbigtact: 2s tt cere eee RS es eee ee ee eee 1.41 _ 1:5... 4 .00gRee 

Boilermakers 

Crafted cas oe Teen ae ee des ee ee ned ee 1,15 |... Ae 
Nba eco bist cs , ORG oe Re ee ee eet he eee ee eee 1.10 .97—1.138 
ugbeti 1 bia. aeMerk Loh be ee eoreesue se couse eee ner ree co eee 1.09 1.07—1.12 
Ontario fe BO PRE Bo Seek ie oo De he a on ide ee 1.11 1.07—1.15 
BE Hae Colum bidee hs cies oe loate Glee KU oie ieee term ane ita as 1 . 4 leiilendsiol ) Heike ee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Steel Shipbuilding—Continued 
Chippers and Caulkers 
Sec Seen s E Bee t e ee et ee ye RR ON ee TEOO SV Aes eee 
CES VERS CUGAG cl. ee errr mens tn en etm Sate eA St fs eee et ed 1.08—1.13 
BUG eee CPR te it Ng neh os Sano te oo cae ee we ae 1.04 .95—1.12 
LQ OCS STi, 5 Nea iaiihee co alee ne ie Bane Ait ti al he: SY RR a ee 1.07 1.04—1.15 
PETES EL G09 CT a) AYE: eth oe ance alii Nig acahek a dg Ne A Se 1.38 1.26—1.41 
Electricians 
Seni NR ERI rd ere te eT Bed GOR coh acnsbaus ae tot Rote teat TO! 61, Va eerte Se Ree ge 
“FT GG TE ae See ae ELEY og | OAC 2 SIR) ORT al Siler emer een el Sena to ae Se Leds? Nicks See 
earns Me PE thao Soci oanc ian encase saab 1.07 1.02—1.12 
UENCE LR 2 SA ER roheg O c, CARES elie IS i arte SB Rye Malis, Savio ty eR, MA, oie 1.09 1.07—1.15 
ESE Slee CMA DEG TLCT ESRD Gola tertile teil My Sell ley Sui veer cle SSemPnT SOR eR Ra ech *') pee heres 2 
Heaters 
TG De tee, Os oe Me Pong See ae Eee oS a 1203. 0 ase Soe ee 
Be Cia EMEC Lk et PERE ES cp Re ye). Meer arin, MPA cari ants fava gba Sig .96 .80— .98 
ue peC ries, fia. oe BEE 1. os Css ee ira atitiy” cree sealed. ottey. Nias FO! .90—1.63 
COL Be Tin MORI See Cain a) NEE TEI e Wayans V EME RU SS MEE AC a a AE 94 91— .98 
Holders-On 
Barrel eer VPRO E OR  eh ce gia ls ma bane ge me DR Pe OPN NS 
Ba Am AM TMM Be a Bc Sts a 4c y va ws enn chap oe Nomen Nad Mii of all tate thu toPm'e 1 Odtelnriteitatetaste .< 
SETS IE ere MR cle oiel ss «etek ey cagide Sy ab cnan oo chon a0 chtiarnd Sahel Grad al abaherGstetee % j ba .95—1 .92 
CLIPS BOUSHTCS Rpt gy tere crs OS PRaRi oO Nerney nr 2 aE earn On en] SON ae mt # .99 96—1 .04 
Labourers 
eR Tote eye LO 6 xin LORE lem 8 ley ds erode a eet St OS Sg Oe es Es 5 vege eames oe 
OVE ICO GIG ane eed rs, OE a Se EI PN FE ner 70— .78 
UIEDEO? fae hE, Ce ee eRe Serer Mros ys retreeee rss es .69 67— .70 
MLATION ROE Soh dod POPES OPE Oe POPE EET ECE a 74 69— .78 
PSTIRISTEO OVID OLAS chet es crc hr ee ee eee EE OE ESE EES ELE 1.09 1.01—1.11 
Machinists 
PAO ae oo - Baath cht age a ise ADA ES oor, fe. Say ee nee, LoL, ets ee: 
‘Os WE RUES cleo Oy 2 £7 I Aa arg SIRES! BEI RPO OD aA tales rin a Pr eer a WiShs spool watamane 
CIC CG MIMEEY, BHM PY NR cian agg thao sige cio oaAinegsp tesa, 5 Dhabhucan ¢ 1.08 1.02—1.12 
COTATI Mee Eee siete ok De a eee NL Ee ae DLT Oe Ieee 1.11 1.07—1.17 
statas i) GOL 1G 2 Ate RE et etch ralso soos cattn ean! a esas tel alaey « 1.40 1.28—1.41 
Patternmakers 
EST WIETR Py op Se ED ok A RE a ed Pe a Pas arc eR RR oh rR ae IM ef 1.19 ris en ee 
POV AROCOULES Ne est forbiese Tee eee een dbs L maibir tele Pes 1.09 .97—1.138 
EEL AD tan ky SACRO wn cc BARE, RINE BD eae DEE! Ea a eA IER Tea ea eee 1.10 1.07—1.17 
PRTVLATVO) pos og Sees fsbo ee Pate Se seg otitis ieee: 1.13 1.07—1.25 
CETD El Re OLR ELAN iT. pte ROME EASON Iie Se OE Sea one ee Renn eee FEY ei os Bagh 
Plumbers, Steam and Pipefitters 
Ei OCR 2k Oa te AE 125. + « - PO es 
BNO Ver UIES cco. co teaches svn cca cboe accu oth tutedh duced dati dade das evendiduoar andere sted DLS: -. (Storey 
CCDC reg eh watt tenes SMa See NPA STE  tos ! 1.08 1.02—1.12 
RUNCATIOS: Secs eee ca ee eS Dae ae Crease cheneineeieesé 1.08 1.07—1.15 
Porites CC OMMNDID se acces lee ae thee fae bee eel oe ete heats D4 + + He PASE BOL 
Riggers 
TV ETy EG peal, SM Rs ba ta IRI Sel ae a ao PORTO! Hee OES 
MOVATOCOUR oom. dee Soa ee oar tae Coe el es cease teats LL GVG oe MESON... 
PEI We engl BRAN 2 8855 ato an le ela a be .99 95—1.03 
OUCELIC NWT tly Gar CS SRE Sr NY eRe OI cera et ie Sarg be .99 96—1 .04 
cet OOLUTDIa rie cee crc cc etic 6 dee ee oe ee LE 1735 1.26—1.41 


46284—5 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
> $ 
Steel Shipbuilding—Concluded 
Raveters 

Ciba diag ate fe x de yh da Sites Pleo one fb puemees uaa ieae se, wehe fears oie Meade ety oa | e-em Were 
NICOLE is Came im 5:5, «Rites caus MT rere MOTO Chetan, SS Seale eats 1.10 .97—1.138 
CWICL OG. wis. dias. Me We oo esas eee ane cates eee hike oe 6 Orca neat 1.28 1G a2 
CR TARE bela sis BE, Bo RRO ae Se ER A Re ang oer ates aecmaLee 1.09 1.07—1.15 

Shipfitters and Platers 

CA CA, Rs te Cis a oR rote Sn Rule cletiigst. Sip Ene ce Darth get 12 Te. te 
INTRO Cisas ico watt e's oo cme eR a eres Ciera te een apace aces nets |B wi 1.08—1.13 
QUsbeern. oR VHT Es ahi crt Scott aht sunsets hone ntaa ra eae eye i igs bs 1.00—1.85 
VT TCE re tg ae eS eB ee Cras pete ene ete ae one aa se eee ae 1.10 1.07—1.15 
Brite Colin Digien e072 See ee eS A re an er oe ee ee be SW oR WE AD ope B Mad us 

Shipwrights, Carpenters and Joiners 

GI) Fis Ls Cece 9 ER A, SOM WERR SORCR RCA Ban aniults Diet whan niu k Ag cle Ayan acire He sr L218)" a ieee ee eee 
INGVE BCOUIE a coo re we beta ered 4: al abl unre ow, Aah ata vale enn eta ree aE Tae .95—1.13 
Quebec, J. Meiers owen sabi ee pa opens cs che a a ee eee 1.08 1.07—1.12 
Ontario ers bean OPA ws wheat feta ot slid tal taliel al daha tat Ua tial Me eet « 1.10 1.07—1.15 
British Cohambiai<4 s-covkroctens et rrr i ot at ee an ae a es 1.39 1.28—1.41 

Welders and Burners 

Ge 75 PENS RRs ACN” ©: Sean items penetra gtye) Pent mt yk) akg oT SOE oak eh! W.10% |}. Shae 
PA yim CG iii RMR a8 chy, suk a ka gusto ne Manes ea ie aud oid anne te Sa Sallie gies 1.10 1.03—1.13 
Cyr Pec FD Ri fi MON Rede ray Gif case, 8 Abel lees ba «So ea ae egaie eet 1.04 .97—1.12 
COT EPID) cpa hfe a MOTE Rides: Macc Pe De eee SRN SLE IG OT A et nee 1.06 .96—1.15 
Pciiele Se Ol OLaee ob 5a. te Sule aia ec Alea ee eg era Si or ly. 4c ty. eae, Ce 

Railway Rolling Stock 

STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 

LT Re RPS «in AN SoA Oi, erage Liye oil adhe nm gfe AMO 46.5 42—54 

Canada 
Assemblersiand Bench Hands. « fesecundcictekessyss< then ole, Hee atl 1.2: 1.05—1.41 
Bia cleatni tle. 3. Bees Bo cee berg ob leeekk ep tes aeecesesor aie @ eRe vs ee 1.38 .99—1.95 
Darpen bers Lc. bik. scsi ccapeas earns oeecoky ae + Sean ae cane ene 1,22! .88—1 .50 
Goreville tis Wy Wee as 2 ys ses Go eylscuy Coda ted 6s nslaileen saveg vu Sie GIR oo Seececdleg aad ate i a .95—1.17 
Crane Operators ta, 01. picasa ee ei, Gare aah ole taetieei ce TU .95—1.09 
ULGOUTICIAT Eas vec gical eee ete Cone a gen ethics oe eee oe ae 1 all 5 1.01—1.19 
Helpers .s. Wo ies oie: « cahers te on cians 2 aah ete Rie Sue vemeal 1.03! .84—1.25 
TLiabourera: Wis, ceeeie ic x ac eae a ete ce ea tee cocina. ey eaee Meteo rae .85 .75— .93 
NWEGGCHITUSUR Toe MM Ua Aah RRM See ta pommel. sole te antenna meee eee dd jigs .99—1.38 
IVA Leer eM CeCe on SURE. ed eneales eee tps re me teye Ges are eve, tamer 1.07 .90—1.19 
Moidens 28 2. Ne Ee cos CLE CCN clas a idee els 1.19 1.02—1.36 
PAUSE tee en ate chars Cee on ty les wee ne te 1.2: .97—1.47 
PETCerniinerd ks ie eae ond eRe ern elen © Gat ee Panes 1.29 1.20—1.39 
Panch and Shear‘Operators, ..: 24 6506) eo ons secs oe ae 1.26! 1.12—1.46 
Sheet dMetal Worker onc coe ee ee es Oe ee 1.20 1.02—1.51 
Welders and BUurnere cc. dees eo eee tO eee ee 1.451 1.14—1.61 


1 Average based largely on piece-work earnings. 
2 The rate $2.27 represents piece work earnings. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Ran 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Hits 
per Hour per Hour 
Motor Vehicles : 
SranparD Hours PER WEEK A 
verage Range 
emda (Ontario OD1Y)y. g.0 oe sb ee so 8% ea ke es 41.1 40—45 
Canada (Ontario only) 
De AER Bee, Oe Nes Gs ee ee eee £96 1,151.37 
iilecoutiatin + ABQ k S28 Mes ou 4k RAAB As OLA 4h rR A eet 1.40 14244-1347 
TE apeecores bs «5 GEO hs 5 KARAS ASN GS GR ts 8 eek NS Ost 1.29 1. 262-1 35 
ieee Dera. Clas isiak eee Pe cs oe ore Sin aiays 8 2)~ sakscels oe Sua raen: 1.28 1.22—1.37 
Niaciiniste $1) Ae A REE EI br ck eS ge 1°28 1.13—)38 
Py il eG yh oie ee eee AN sis ed wwe ean h one eye et 1.35 124 io 
Paintersiantt Mnamellers:tanicacarceeradssesonerenaiansaiess 12.27, 1,17—3N37 
DPYGGERS a oR OG i RAD Doe amis ane ede Rn ae eee eRe rakes si 1.33 12523735 
Sirreevevietal WORKGIS.:tdvcrvardcerwary rs head Paawevede sess 1.18 .99—1 .37 
MT OOMMACTSA.. | AMES occ didvad ates ndrtedsencratarevalsaticans 1.49 1,361.57 
Aluightc) (103 gee ees Pe ro Pres Serer er ore re eae ee beeen 1912241) 37 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
Sranparp Hours PER WEEK A 
verage Range 
etn Mortar ONG) as. geese te ese Ses oNE5% 44.8 40—48 
Canada (Ontario only) 
TE Ae DUE RE Sen Se ese rr ere 1.08 .85—1 .25 
Peccinleret WEMAIGM «/fik.ss<sees poe es here ee ter ssc sees .85 .65—1.01 
oar tea Wire Re anes ehee os est 9 o' whee uh gials Cid As Lis L.00—1 .31 
Ma ndetors sale eujs ry 8 amped «5.02 eerie eee eee eee ee 1.08 Oot ae 
Tnspectors, (Female. )... dence cencdace ve sene ees dered henna ees ages .68— .94 
eis ers es ASE sg ER aN? Abuse ican ae «we om clare aie sin PE ere .94 .75—1.08 
Machine Operatérs,AMale.... 0 isos encee nc teeeee weer eesesens 1.14 .91—1.32 
Machine Operators, Female........ 2-0 -<n0seceverceresececees 91 .72—1.08 
RETA Coe)... sacha s oc aad wale old a nie Wx oo « op ol AUR caters. L.19 1.05—1;29 
Daiiloviahte,.. PRA. deers exo dder wore es opera c oe peste >? 1.16 1.02—1.22 
Brie Cela ork Ae hoe pdlidad AXA ee wwe. OA The sb Gee Oh s 1.31 4.4048 51 
TEP GA ARO TRS os SIGART CNET tt AP enna tr are Beara Soar ao 1.19 105-133 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK Avrans. . Renae 
aS DEDy eds, OR EE eh SED coke eek greek cane gate aE ABrrQs+sereetis 
PeweDrilewick ewan aes tee ce ete ete. t Se 45.8  44—48 
AVIS 3 Cag GME Wind AilbCRR: CAL oa aE Ih i tt eat Be 47.6  45—55 
NC ATIOL is Poe Oe re Se ee ee 45.2 40—48 
Mais COlmm MIA ohne dee eck 7a So LE i PR ere 
Coremakers} 
er ear Rs CRRA eh ee eas Oh ake h eh eee es bs Shs Se 1 4 A RRR Feat PS 
Ge Tells Sei | 2 wee Serine irk ice Sate GAM aScire irepe aac 1.33 .63—1.70 
UNE Nik dec 0 Galata s e Aaes ee aie ri tara Tack ace a 1.53 1.46—1.70 
ten) eee Te Bi eee ek eS eee ERE Ge eth 6a es te es 1.18 .84—1.57 
eae a OID cosas > ee ee a es ks besa eteaaieua pes ye 1.42 .84—1.95 
Craters, Shippers and Packers 
re oe bee be cr) ae eee shea Etithe b oe 25h SS 8s ge £04. lnecieaes sakes 
lea BranewiCk Oh near aoe se Cie h oa eek kee ae ease hes 8% 1.01 .79—1.31 
IER Bee) SN, PERC IIE Sra Prick sh eae Secs Sa aac 91 .70—1.05 
MAMLTE Pee chee We Eee bred ee rests tines 6 Sea ee 6 eee ee .95 .82—1.13 
ase Le Ae ERA Lee a eee bat wre dee es oes oe 28 .94 .78—1.13 
PUPA) alee OUD DOL Seas Son oe oe Se 98 .85—1.01 


1 Piece-work earnings predominant. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus—Continued 
Enamellers and Painters 

CONS 6G). SEN okie Saale eee es Oe ee Ae aes TOO FE Si ae 
Wew?t DIunswvick i.) oe. Joa oe hecncainae on cle eee 91 .75—1.06 
CUED OCT, cc Pon ie tcds cn cke a emeeetne a cette Mee ita tcee a tive tetera eee .97 .72—1.15 

WEGNETeAL: 5 ¢ Mee ees... AR Nhe ae RN ee hod ne ree 1.03 .94—1.18 

Oritenios. to: A | . Ss EES 8 REO Payee sh eye anes toes 1.03 .75—1.34 

ERORONLO 1 5. AR cas. RIS Sel Noe oe a eA oa ee a ea 1.03 938—1.15 
Labourers 

Gamadadeh, 05 086 av RR es ue Peeves ee ee ee i201 Has ate ae 
NewaBrinswick 60 $004 pax ccs Soe e oe ee ae a A ee .66 .61— .71 
Quebes. 2. Pls. BE cbs «feos flags td asa edeenan dae peewee 12 .58— 97 

Montres bis 5 i ds ok dew eat ageeg Pek rote eke Uk eee ean .88 .69— .97 

Ontario FR sc Pa Sadee oes hee be eee eee ee .85 .78— .92 

TTP OPONTO Mee c5ck de Precis GE A ea a ee ee oe ery a ee .90 84— .97 
Machinists 

CCB TVAG A eis: rclers pie tote < ac bbe Re Oo a ae Or Pe) te, Re te L SOG bey bh chore is tee 

MUBNEOe AE uth ses ey a> Bite cals de ee eae 1.09 .80—1.17 

NMontres loys. 2 oct v3. oR e ese Alp oer, ve le, See 1.16 1.09—1.17 

CONGAEND 6 < clbor cec meas kis eee SAU ghee eae eee 1.07 .91—1.21 

EOFONLO: pe tranctas ote ais aS ot ie ol Od Mea at bee Nae see 1.14 1.01—1.23 
Moulders! 

LEE AICTOL jee, haan, Aeneas & Saute ee penetra HPht y Ree ee SN gs 1.25.019'T] windasenel oe 
ewe brunswiGk Ward oc. Wie a Wah a eco ears ee ee ee 1.30 1.00—1.60 
GhUEDEC. Ma Uh Min is Pecan ake yc naa ee te ee ete yao oh eee 1.14 19 —1.56 

IVIONATERD 5 <i x eels, « srsccln's dc. dual Gee a eee 1.41 1.39—1.68 

CONCATIOR. 28. 5s ae Bache 'e ores 5 eg eau were een eee 1.28 .99—1.56 

PE GTOTUO did ATER ORS, cc hed ed Sekt ae eee ie Lees eee 1.30 1.07—1.38 

British sColnmbid eek on: Hasse kde oe ea wo eee 120) 1.10—1.22 
Mounters or Assemblers 

Canada ey: GEL a te eres oe die oes le re eee eee LO) ale. cut ee 
New ‘Brunswick, 3... <4 SQN bath... |. es ee 1.01 .65—1.30 
QUE DEC A TE 6 chat cto cM on core mn) te nee nee eee 95 .68—1 .35 

Montreal oo) 334 cc Rn on ee a ee) ls cy ee 1.10 .80—1.47 

Ontario 42a Ras sie w ac cle oe EN es EO e heat eles cee T02 .85—1.15 

ORONO Bs. Bic atts Vee eh A Ae es ees eee 1.04 .89—1.14 
Patternmakers 

CANCE er. Cee na! eM 8 iG od © eee ey OA) > 8 eran 108° Wes aye ee 
New! Brunswick 25 8) 0384 be dees oeee ined desea iale 86 .83— .89 
GCHIEDEC se thai as os te Pe A USES PSM T REDS Dee ES oP no Pa Ee gst 1.11 .90—1 . 22 

Montreal: 7) Se) is slp eee oat TERA ROP Ce eee 1.16 1.00—1.22 

COTATIO se ct ER SS AE ae at AOE EN RS MED OL RAPES EL 1.10 .96—1.23 

POTOTUOE, ie oo LPS EE EP IO RAISES EOE Re EE EST EN 1.10 1.00—1.23 
Polishers* 

Canaan ete KOE | as oss AN A ONO aed Oy SENOS RS ES AS SE 1.04 Ae ee ee 
Newebitunswick stage cei CSRS St Ae ete ee eee Ue aes .95 .69—1 .32 
Claehec sarin Fe OtEANGS Bo.0 Bo Ook Fo eee ead Nees Ve Ra 1.04 .68—1.61 
Cnt OrnG AOR STE eo iBook ee DE OR OEE TAS 1.07 .81—1.33 

MOTOUUO.C, Sit-rdters ois ale eee ee eae cee ee One ee 1.09 .90—1.32 


1 Piece-work earnings predominant. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus—Concluded 
Sheet Metal Workers 
1S STEELS < Fike CNG SME, 2) I ORE) UR oes ere epee an rte eee Rete mer ee Ie eee 1.00 ssw Bence tc of eer 
IS, OP LETT ECA ROL OMe yA, RO SPP ARSON RMR UC PE Rie eck Seaton me SAP RE at Re ee M03 70—1.28 
VSO CTs days Re en oe alk ievahasalarahatavahe sotn tate ronernssteretels ropntiters fete te fol 86 65—1.16 
PTs VR Eo, Vaal og TR SERRge. LIGAEN Ane, a meth pee Ree cn ence mane atten Me ee ee 1.00 .81—1.20 
GE OT LO Pee se ee CE TT PEER Puke IOS. fie 4: dB? a shianys sl oat F we 1.05 .97—1.20 
Agricultural Machinery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Wgeage shige 
Peel at eee, Cn ees, OL RY Nc ait olle tele a's 45.3 . 40—60 
Canada} 
eT eee ean TT Te cs eek Es ance Aen AGRE Res AD Rye RURorOT OT RID Haye ToT 98 .72—1.32 
TPS COR OES 8 TAMERS ce oF ijesils end lemme vo sausgnenre Tele bh ve Seon baa ts 0 v0 cos eee) .96—1.25 
MeO ines Mee Cee eo oko OE aceite hd ctaucg wie e ava, Heras wierd wre .86 72— 96 
Minciine Cimernvors CIVLOLAL) ace 0 euinic e's. oO ele'e oc nae pes gs ye oleee en he .92—1.45 
SENG RELAGTS ae, gta atk fae ReMi By Ui ats ONO U RS GRRL Af pooh arate SME .92 .67—1.15 
UTE TRE ea. cao RS Oo I 1) Oo 4. Se ag eee rN 1.312 .92—1.65 
TET ieces woh ol Vode Rad Rata, CORAL AN) ALACRA AMA HL Ay AL een eae ae ee ae 1.08? .70—1.54 
[ONS Vahev eM clnche ead ok ew ance ah Re ear a To er a a 1.20 -95—1.38 
Biro eV Reta lis VULCT OTS ccs CN att Poteet feaatote le Sola’ Wile lele a twee s 1.05? .64—1.38 
SUDO researc MoaCK Ets. cb) eee T tee A Secs SNe tal hl 1 Oy? .91—1 .27 
Woodworking Machine Operators:: i. f<.00. 26 .i6 0 0 os SS . 94? .60—1 .28 
Sheet Metal Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
“naira E pecs peepee ibe, 1° oS ae Morrie Seinen sles trite Urata ie antl ame nes 2 fl mabe ah a gna 
(SLOT Leg ARR ee ee ae enema ee ee tra 44.7 44—45 
SOFA ello ale PS Ck oPeyeh te noe Re Siie TR aR RSet Ea rhs 45.7 40—48 
“RIGA 7) hae AGED tte ss SRM red aes Pea 44.1 40—45 
AME RLCUO WEIS (ogee ste ne ae ee iahe eres oe, eee Ban Oerernne oc 
ANTES Roy gy CGR Net ns Geena arian ice nen ae BORO oes Went 
PTET IShe COMI Ditines soot 6 ds A ass bbe es 40.3 40—44 
Labourers 
rere eee he mip Mmtmmrenie N58 1 Rca aeotats ahah ip si elque’ ar ale wie'b aes RTT eee en. oak 
Miicoes GNLontreal Ome ee .).5 0. oie wlio mois cin eee 6 cise STL. .67— .80 
PAT PAS eae hime aE RL Loot fas hale aint ce neues esers os We". Wes .62— .92 
ber Gi ite) ere OP CoS Bag et a oe eh, oe ee .8l .75— .85 
TW ICWaRA £01 OT Bel eb IE ge ~ ote, DRUM diet Ry Se Ath Ne an Be enn rah One 74 .69— .83 
IL CWT ee ee an, AG Aly tuts bite wip toa ears ela eho AES) .70— .85 
| SeoH ARS ese EP ar eis? Seis Shee ae OGRA IS Iai ale beige i Aare Ac Mares ni Ant gen .95 .77—1.01 
Machine Operators 
rere hrs PT Pe MY ed Fin Oy ERA Wala tays ote ed oe selS bee aS © TOs 1) tee cents arnete 
nebecs Wontrea) ONY )ac..au, oan eee eee er Cn wine ae + .99 .89—1.10 
TUN AES ePe ee oe ee ate OO a eo cay aris Raa 0 4, gehts eye dle we Mein 1.01 .84—1.16 
EPO iA TR PEAS ORME Ore Li, Leni aa ER UREN Scrat i ie PSE 1.03 .80—1.20 
nL GaLy Ae ee ee a Ole a ON cts Arcee nag) eee ms ste teeta a> .92 .85— .98 
(PES eeetel Ai BYoy EY hen 8) yee Rea MIN awa Ue Berane gen Baye, WAIN Jak iene Ae MENON te rae 1.04 .90—1.17 


1 Mostly Ontario. 
2 Piece-work earnings predominant, 
46284—-6 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Machinists 
BEG Eee Ee i EAA ARES "2 AMI, SAE SAE, Re se PR ng eT od A NN Ne Li16 |. , jon sce aeNee 
(iene (Montrediiouly) . hiv iepmewc pate bie Aiea AR ilo 1 Re Wy .95—1.30 
CORCATIOS . - 40.2 & APRE ihely Be et Uae tn eh ena BE ie et, ea ae 1.17 1.00—1.31 
PPT) GO. ats PRN lao io Rie an tiae WEL COU RA RR ine ce eae kan 1.14 1.00—1.31 
Sheet Metal Workers 
CLUE Ys CRE Mid gana | ONENESS mE Mee) CAI ADIN MS 11 0b Une Sag OY ESE! AULA hie. tihcog | tie Ws oa aera ee ee 
Quebec, (Montreal only). 22 sash... aaawede. oo. cc cance ae ee 1.16 1.10—1.25 
COT ATL. « « Pic can ceric’. < MIRA NEE CURDS oe, tee 6 me ee 1.31 1.00—1.65 
EEROTLEG Satire ches U lus oct es Conta ce ae ULE Ee a Cena sk ME RCL dca Le 152 1.00—1.65 
IVE LAE. SBP es aah NMG winch Rang te cee otad pte CLASP ni Ne eee 1.10 1.01—1.12 
DUSK ALCIOWST ya Ls Stig cic. cee CecwatieG Ma caht eat eaue PRS eee Mee hee eee Loik .95—1.20 
A HD SEE SE oii a dies cv Bone ono be ec cae Lee RVD Gee A ee 1.39 1.16—1.45 
Brus Columbigho dita ies Cuctiee shee heren gee 1.61 1.48—1.65 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 
CARSIE Pee. «4. ett. MERE Bice gates Saree ce Shit aoa ar Ten ea en tt (a I 
Cmener CM critresuonly). boc ccs sions elec Bai o 6 cen eee we .67— .78 
CUTS cry Bate MERE Vee Pia ty ec iy ce ede athe nl. Tose eet ae Rope Te .88 .80— .97 
PL GRIN EO cites eee hes fe mas See mute c rota e eat SEMEN hye 5, Roma dee teeta, . 84 .75— .97 
DASK Stele Wal: . Aegis secin'y alee Te oes wes ate Be tone shel Riel eae Oe .75— .85 
IDO TGA cede We Scien ocak cute, Leer tite Can aes ee a te .76 70— .80 
Bri btehe@ ou brag! os oss ee ed dee ee eat at ea i 1.01 85—1 .22 
Shippers 
CRNA Ate cet. Tim Beculs bie. Se eee Oe trey ey ecm ranen ene eee [OB * O10. oi a 
Quebeo (Nanirea} Only). tree ci pet oe ee tee ere Miner ie eee .92 .80— .98 
OnTAHiG. ek eS res cornea are Ce age en DPR .93 .79—1.05 
POFONGO i \8e o..5 SR Oe eee oh oleh Aenea den had £ .97 79—1.04 
Manitone. 0.0.5 00 ada, TA Ee REN aS Sle Se ne aN .89 79— .98 
askaAtGhewanees. jou eee eee Sete) ee gS Se mae ol .82 71i— .85 
BoitieheColunibia. Aycan eres en Ee See £65 1.00—1.13 
Welders 
Celta AAS eas SE Bie, ahs en Se hy acy eel ol AAD) Oh St 
Quevec (Montreal only). Serene es ents ces ae ee thea TS: 1.06—1.238 
Dias ech el See CREE EME Ms ERE HP Ma My ace neti el he athe PRM SAS Patan ig wat) | hc 1.14 .94—1.30 
PEOPLE oo ere alas whe ele ee A SS Sa hent eRe roars 1.18 1.05—1.30 
SUES ie: One SO OD lpr ee Nae Moet oe Medley niente tet Rel oo. ek 1.00 .938—1.08 
DASA TOWTIATL: . creestacts cic MEET ce DRI: Sansa Ree at RA ta 98 90—1.00 
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Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
STaNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Ganada (Quebec and Ontario). ..........02)S si. 45.0 40—48 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 
Cigarettes and Tobacco 
ee ere hae heen ae eee eee Wee TAP Sa tae Sse Py 1.14 .98—1 . 32 
Cigarette Making Machine Operators, Female..................... .83 .T7— .84 
Cigarette Making Machine Catchers, Female.............../...... 74 :638— -.91 
Bice VACHE A peratore.sds taser ote are tet ei ee tee ft 1.02 .87—1.18 
IDOV TORU SUES flan GPA ORF SPaGe De (Ce geen ee rede EMRE, AAS enone ana PO L227 1.02—1.53 
eer reMmVIRC ING. HOG: 5 MEd ed Me Pe li say rene ee Mee es sie « .66 .538— .84 
aCe rem IAT iCee CUR, 8): fe AAG AAA Ato whe aad ddd dtd ee Se 86 .538—1 . 36 
Mem ersra I CKers) Peale, oi 44 soko aS ad eo hdd Gd MATHOE oa ols 91 .68— .98 
ST RGN My ky J SR, Sree eae ae eee ee eee er ee 1.00 .88—1.24 
MNCHemVIsChiNe. MeMmAGY Bias bow dd Hdl dad cd ee hiA mK Rae dos deed 85 .67—1 .00 
Pere slum ty OLKere MBG MAY Sd Salld Pada dada Ad ae eNE CAAA PHOS .89 .72— .97 
SPATE LMOGAW. OF RETS,  V OIMA IGS Bova tnous Sei enielines sn eurne dae pee oe ote oye. e .67 .61— .72 
Cigars 
_CUURUTIC VR hex preg (Ae RUNS ox Sanit hide SrA ee Sey perenne irra 1.09 1. 03--1 13 
Pamdenand Wrapper Layers, Female: :. 20... - tkihe Aneth *amcina® fe) po0s = py OU 
Be eerbe rc Tepn CGO Crea cei rake chi y Wa ooh wn eh € Sees ¥ a9 se sla mp sees 82 . 10 ,.389 
eee ee TON re en te ite Meese e hcl oe emi ea 4 61 .85— .83 
Pet NAG knee eters tate bie dl tba dade Rate ae Os 71 .85—1.05 
rrmpet a RIM ALG tabs. ged tcl whe ih Selah de anh vist Ad aidh Rael Y allt .67 pre OE: 
Se PRC IMMV LCG POTS Os cbc ans tN. Sctuatigt Shands atin hivioheiene'tct ue Winlns rnin .63 He ok ede) 
PEC OS VV OLClS pe NIMC. cine te Pe ta eat ta te iad soe eaitaie oie .78 Ota a 
Seer aeamyy orkere abeniale eck tote arte ct koe tat Ad oo bee 61 alse tie 4 
Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 
Brewery Products 
STaNDARD Hours PER WEEK ‘Average Range 
MM ei 2 MS Tod c bacy anys cg arms sb seniors) Sone OLA! AURA RA CURE 
EE re rc et MENG aid os MU RVR Reba tw cs ened Picnaitins HES AY cee SUL weyers 
TGA Teh et. 18 sci teat nee a eahtakeractat abahal st cbolatoty 40.7 44—48 
DUR Venn cd Rett tie! css SOAS hah salt tat viehcbe Oe ASO V9 he lt NO 
MILO OW AINE © sth c oP at Ba winfs iat oat phels! etahe AAO * \ geen 
IMIDE CREE, SRR) Coenen Poe ae OME HP Sa tats 
SECIS COLUM 12a dy. shi aha s 2's bles este 0! sl 40.5 40—44 
Botile Shop Workers, Skilled 
a i eR een REY ance te AI chin, cleo els anid. alee: on0 in £80 DOGS ete, cdmanes oaettare 
OA, Va ace tN ae cs SATU SENG Rye Son track Hi biedtn’ei Ste Coe eas, Suwe nye .89 .84— .93 
‘NTS eh RePe™W & INAH AP eg)! TR cach ta eee ee DR erg erg AB eS 91 82— .93 
ee eee oP Ne a el a phn ce. (hcn ationen Seta one chs Shee 1.18 1.12—1.19 
COLD EA iy ot a WIN NEES ey Vote cask dn cash cp of ADA Pie} tas hen se Pea shoms and ce 15 LDA « wens: tee ees = 
SUPE aS? BAO CRE Ri Re Bae ee Cn Penne ie Ene cae 91 .87— .99 
Shige fa SOE > St Rea: NT RG ae hee DE een emer nrc or eet . 84 .77— .89 
SRP OE ps OMMN oe sche cdns te ponoged on shows Legs seacpenes shy wi cued ov eb oyabey Si 1.12 1.00—1.14 
aE RES IEM CY CULULIEE LL SEE Ey tcke 1 oR Vaeea ks aay ates eka vol eben estos kewtasaotehedsencehola (srnerhans OR 1.00—1.21 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Continued 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Brewery Products—Continued 
Bottle Shop Workers, Semi-skilled and Unskilled 
COTA Ge ees sce GIA tei 2 ot) ARC CRI OY cre Re Ae tg a eee A Se 
CUED ECE AL RRP RAR MIOIN Bean in citar ere a cemnney Gino aia wai evele a .87 19— .93 
LUE Oh acre | (Range A IESD SOeD eth ons SUR NTU Aa BO ae RL 87 79— .93 
SOUS HIOMOA, The le cee som AES ead GPs Bee ee ee OS Bhs ee Oe 1.06 97—1.14 
POPOWUO: Fy < sivkiew ste Bete sine cs oa aee Rlavin cile gee RID cee 1.10 1.00—1.15 
DWC 0] OF Me (eM AY GEN! UN, ed OE AIR ROE ba NA gts RN LED ROL aera . 84 79— .89 
Sagkateh ewer! gum stn poe re re ee ee eee io 60— .80 
Paley 0: AER (GRUNIeE, =. CN) RnR 0 eel SUR ORR ay eoteanaerty NEE RE SORIA 2 “yA DS iy .98 90—1.11 
Beritiahe COlum Diawteuk os isha en ee eee bk Oheee eke wihdeiae eee ee 1.02 86—1 .06 
Brewhouse Workers, Skilled 
BE IG TRY MR Ren! |, INRA er SERRE OR Th Ales ag. posed ents italia a 1: 08000 al. eee 
ELE Gl ot Aang ciara «LSA Set Mot Aa le el eke acetin | i) dane teak Oot Bees Pda .95 .84— .98 
Mamtreslf:..! Maoh. to ee ees Oe ee eee ee ee .96 .84— .98 
COTE TAC 6 OER ce eet eee poe Ut aan ne ty ee eee eae eee 1.16 1051031 
PEGIONGO, Bee ee ee, itl eck etn Ee OS Oe 2s oe 0 a es ee 1.20 151034 
IVT TT VG te ee Re i, Pas ate oe Et Re Un A ae oa 1.038 .95—1.10 
Sasa tTCHe Weil», it ase Ue aCe th ate Eyelashes 4 eens) Mees amt ene .89 .88—1.00 
falc) eh: EME NH) ERP ORR | UTA T ANB Sen A MWR altho here pie 1.14 1.04—1.26 
Eritigh: Colwm big. eae sb clatee hate cite Gee eee eee 123 1.02—-1.43 
Brewhouse Workers, Semi-skilled 
Chara ah Memes Os APA h em ds ie coe GR A ee ag d ein al am oe be heme 1.00 - ledasakte. See 
Chuiebee ss TOA NN, te Lai Aa ie RS eee ee ee ee re .88 [70 208 
Menired hve awe 24 ne BRS ee aA oi, ee eee eh Ge, Bre .89 eae 
TCSP TO re ere te ede Ae ek © ek ht crete Wee eh me eee 1.10 .99—1.19 
dai et home arenes Mer nieG ARC AUNNN: Re UiRoeibe meric oUF gitiai Nie Noe t eB LENG ie Litlb se oalchesthl. bathe 
IVE OO Lame dc a ls RAT eet bh ce MEA RUN, sc 91 .83—1.01 
SASKALCHEWAIG ! ysiak cludes Cem eee ae he are ek ca er 86 20-—. Oa 
Albertarcrcecer Peter eT 1.04 1-OO}2121EG 
Fics COMM as te eS ee Ce OO TR a Ee PRS hee 1.14 1203-1095 
Brewhouse Workers, Unskilled 
KOSTA ARP AN IT, Be cet nN GAS BE. se ta, PRL yotrane ce a ea eee 96 |... 9a ae 
OCDE CROW Estas Ok oe an ae eG okt Rt eas aoe ee 84 Ti Oa 
(Mom trea Bee ih ee Be Sale a cin oi ee eee ee ee .85 7409 
COTATI Saas oe ate Ie kya: ae coat can Rie Ral DE A aan ad 1.09 .80—1.19 
FROTORGO Ee x cisp cael 0 ee ee ee aera er 1.16 1.101219 
Manitobar 8 uooe bilson ees: ae RE LG ON ee .89 85—2h0s 
POSE GCH OW ETT Nine so ats eign kat aes ot <M yeu: Pome Ngee ae aa 70-489 
British Columbia........ eee ee oe). ee ee ey eee eee eS 1.06 03251010 
Coopers 
( ATOR Meee Ret, s Ais om Mahe Vo Ment te On a) eter WN eee Cm eae ee ae 1209 2) | Ge 
CUTI GING Acad rie vs a cherie ete Piette ake tors Stee ee ace eae mera ee iW Wh 1.10—1.21 
RPE ATL ORS Gh een tetera ei tral: ak ip licl/ Sele daca pene We emt ae Lish7, .99—1 .28 
Wan GOW eco eis ck cee? Ae ete Goel epee es es ee et eh ees IE OF .87—1.14 
Saskatchewanitoiureesen iors ree i eee .78 .65— .92 
Britisn: Columbia seco oe ee oA a Leen ae ees 1.18) | jiciveics 223 
Labourers 
Cana dart Tide nk COR ble ols ibis ce ti pce ae ena ean ane ae eae 98. ,..|.c Onaleeeeeee 
GIB DEE 5 has Anis yee se uleeecdanee coe urea eters Lanes eee eee En eee .81 .66— .93 
VIG tren Wits, Were coat, oc bac Sec dese cee ee ae le a .89 .89— .93 
RATIO es hiss ks RR Oe eee TA ak Ee ee ee ee eee sey it 1.03—1.14 
Manitoba oc sche cach lite ho aor ed eee eee 83 82— .86 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Brewery Products—Concluded 
Motor Truck Drivers 
ee ee Tee, karts Nah 1S hey wo ae SEAS « Pe L045 0 ee ee era 
Gees were cra Oe Lane aay saat ricie Nn eeeg Ee Soe Sioa eis ofthe 103 .96—1 .12 
IVA TICPOR ee AI Fa cee ra A cee gre aed t eueRr cutee: 1.05 .96—1.12 
Cr rp eae ee RES I Ot its eo ety al eben teke & Tat .94—1.21 
LTTE) i ee tot ty octet eeR UG cata cis, eae eo ones, ae .96 .75—1.23 
Pari tere OLE OLR cca ei ro MEE oc sale aldeealbie ls a asim amt LE LOR ON Beets ee 
Stationary Engineers 
aA AT ee od Lo ee Se ys PMUME POs Sooo teed Oe eee os 1 19 4.p <p Ree Soo 
CNICHCOMe Min PE 355 Att SON ee. RRM CA Leo onene Carre. 1.20 1.00—1.31 
GY ARAM Ae pela Pogne ieee, Eee tail uns ct ol Med Nae aa ieee ei ee evar .88—1.31 
GAD i grees WAM hue DLL Ae RORg RAS SR eaC RE OR RAR AY Stina en Aan nF 1.19 .95—1.31 
TEES REE Mt ey Geta ces apm pee clean oe Ls aA Poa ee > ke ie A ea Je 1.25 1.19—1.31 
IM cp ayewlarsye,. ahet Gein 0 Mada Meet baled... hha ee Sai ae On ae arena 1.05 1.00—1.09 
eT CLE Wal il Reena ee Taree tae ett aie Gas tie te ca ae Misia .97 .89—1.05 
ahi gedig ety, Co ta oan “hemmed Ss oe ald ey outa a vt aN a ene are yg 1.21 1.13—1.29 
PATibishe (Olin Ditka ae eee Paes coche oe... cee a ages ee Poe .96—1.38 
Stationary Firemen 
a eee e Ve, | Te ER BF aces Gh rap rah tanini) divteas apn Padovide selek alaorw ie abauatiate.'e 100... ibe. 
BU Cieeehs A) SS En & SG CSeiney Ate neni Ieee ene Soe eer 1.03 1.00—1.04 
Me bead cea] Cans 2 SC y SIN SOE cee hoes cer at at Ae re ec ee 1.04 1.02—1.04 
EUW ting OCR EL. ge Se TS ie SOO UAE ad Rann) ae an es Ane aa emia ir a aS 1.11 .90—1.31 
IA ATT LOUE es eo eee eerie Oat vod atela wake Ska Os KM eS 31) a ae i ret 
Pa eit OIE DIA hee cutee crest ae Le wie: cb are Rie BNL eld 1.02—1.25 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Coste IRE 


Jeg Cie ee SB. Geet nee CPt ia ieee g arPae a  a C6 het 9 aM RI cee 
BSC SCOLLLO, <n he aoe hee ene eee aaa 46.6 40—48 
rer aE STUN SWICK ae ia ee Fa se Caan 47.9 44—48 
MebeC eee i ee se ee a a es rereits ee wise ed 46.8  44—48 
CT CALLIOPE ee as OM ieee eal Bites abekeras 47.3 4448 
IVE ATALO DM ec rs ee es hs os 44.7 44—48 
Dama Mem all sis tlhe ucth ce forks c hv (ass odegel cnn, wi t5e%s 44.6 44—48 
PAA er Eel 6 ee eT Li rei louie bw se ay Saneue 45.3 40—48 
Paritasbe (OMIM DIS YA. se. iohee wie occ rateu inc cxels sec 40.7 40—44 

Electricians 

Cesena ely SONA, GRE OT 6 “tari SUAP Pty Cals oir i Rana ae ARO. FC te Telbe Tice eee 
BNC eNO L1G PR ing eG SPUN AAR Coca ue wed neo. me ita-G Ards Ee 1.00 .77—1.15 
TICES ete MN, LOR Tae atten n aen GA ein no's eas, os 1.02 .85—1.21 
STIL ATIC Se MEET he ee Ba ee ee OS ae Pl Sua anal Ay a aus A arte Lay, 83—1.48 
EM MUCHE WET VrcMer Meee ete ee rd he iota oe hele os Cd ees 1.20 92—1 .26 
GWARYSTg BT 5 a0 ona, yeaa teat alt, Depa eae Niet nr ye ceo i eran Gros je Rr gr ean 1 9 1.00—1.30 
PPaT Gt COLI 1A ee cere etre roa erate en oe as, 600 8 eles 1.42 1.23—1.50 

Groundmen : 

coupure PS iS. Ia A Sa a ce ee en ee oS: SEAR Re on sty, 
IN ESh/SERRSNCC) UL 1 MRR OR LE Cg ota oer ae. S bay sstiiah so.cvaiiairas destin te < 8408 81 69— .91 
PS RES PLITISWICKOMMN OA oct 8 fat oid buuciehy Ua Gilet arb gti tgs sare eG65. — No ov neeee henner 
TCC Rt fiat ree Cor, ies al hash) Se cs !n, 4 91 .78 70— .84 
GYMS Tay ord De AReet S aie + SUR? PRIS WS tee ena cae ae .90 68—1.16 
RA TIVEDS A Aer IR OE Oe WE Mee ds a nena Rieews tapes ae 86 85— .87 
Sretea LOEW ATIC TR: tee RNS othe ee esl 5 hae a etme ae aia ee pete .82 .70— .86 
JN L6 To lrsepeara-er air wri ie CEPR ERENCES PE ES ee a aE .91 .87—] .03 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION—Concluded 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Linemen 
CBAC. Pam HB, cut A a oe ig ACME ete ee See len cee te nae, eee OG) PS ee ee eee 
NovaamCOlifacs Shck ck Here ar Gh ee ee eee ele .89 .65—1.15 
IMOVEEATUINS WICK eb kx) Sob ateee Parent oe Gene ao ee .82 .75— .90 
AC) YS aa eames” RNIN Meter Raa, x Ge slay Fad Mio RM de mat 9s .86 .638—1 .06 
Onitartos he Pee ene ee a Pe ee Rte © tate BOER EB tnt Ss eee AP ene 1.00 .68—1 .28 
WER TTO DB Boe uke tk a) aie eee Lalas PRR a nia Rte Gee eee 1.18 1.15—1.23 
ASA TCHONVO Tf otelGa Sle), Plier e th ate wt nicl i aiemetta de to J1 eae peal A bea bf 1.02—1.31 
Gi: NORM DAM > 8 Aaa pel FIGkAR NN rec ag narra) (MR Mp EE yan ety Col siraonsiii 121 .99—1.30 
BEL Rioa Cpt tae sic ssf Meats weal el inicrel oe cl eae eae ee eee 1.39 1.17—1.50 
Metermen 
Canedac meee 2s Wed: Smee es Pee eee eis SA RO ER IE ens 1:04) oe a ee 
NOV ar pCOUa As f pale eh Os terre ee ee Na a en tea Oe nee 1.02 95—1.09 
(QUIGDEes, 3) Wa see eee see ES OU Ot ee eR ee 0 ke eee .95 .74—1 .09 
Ontarion ob Boece nee kde Sons Boe a ene oe te ene eer 1205 .80—1.30 
Manitoba : tice Sede Be AS eS oo oa es ee ee .98 .84—1.10 
SASKALEHO WL) RAMs o's ba heen AD eer neL LS Aah Sot ve ce 1201 .92—1.09 
PAI DG ria). es CU ee +s Ad Sede he Cae eee ee Lar a ee Dee 1.15—1.24 
British Columbine. oc aa Ae CA SA ae 6 ee eee 1.41 1.37—1.48 
Meter Readers 
CENAO BUA teeta: of a nia ioe ne Dates eg end te ed: Wat aE ee O09 sw» » Btn. ee 
Nova Scotia .cath iA AAT Oa, Va ee OP See .64 48— .81 
NEWIDIUTISWICK wee ee ee eee ee ee ne eee “75 72— .84 
Oiler etal ets Sone Ba Ais Cin cc eae ee nat ie Oa) 84 57—1.03 
Gotario teas eget to Or a ae a te bite oad Fe 3, Pk oe Ty Se .98 .80—1 .20 
Wanita o2b clin Pac aay woes ies aicie: eal Ue mele ee cere ee Orci Aree 1.02 .84—1 .09 
SASICOECHOIW AIUD. (ic lets © are ae ot eA iene ers ee eee 1.03 .73—1 .20 
Biber tas hb he ck lye asa kee chek, nt er aged ta Oe eee Ten ee 1.06 .81—1.08 
British: Columabian i340 leet 208 eo a ae eee Ct eee 99 95—1.05 
Operators 
CENA Ava Dee: chehisk sh alia k: Bp abs se eater a Ok Meee h aN on REO Rect PURE Rae aR 1,08) +1334 eee 
IN OV BR SCO EE tec seck heen nd PEM ee OS, ee otal ERA eh oe tae ies .70 46— .94 
INGLES TUN SWICK 20s 1. us ba, epee eos fae Me a een eed .94 938—1.06 
CIGD EOS A IRR re ae alae ane Bytom tb 5 gt oe cal Abed res ti ieee is ee 1.00 77—1.21 
On teri Oe Oo T A A PO RD LT AUS Ae dre 1Tp14 92—1 .48 
1G Wah do) of: ae Sy pe PE eee er tian MMe Ce RACER Ae 1.05 94—1 . 23 
Saskatchewan. 20 84, 201 BoA 0 Nt Gee A Leit .87—1.44 
VW Lilie ¢. lee OS ee ee oe ee ree ee ed 1.09 .84—1 .25 
British. Columbiae*. (2... Ue eee ees a ae ee 1.43 1.23—1.59 
Maintenance Men 
Canadacrte Fee: Ble oe a Ea en Aon een ee ee 1:0): - +). 
QuebeG ir. 6 de REL: ha a. Bee er Arent sae 1.00 85—1.16 
Ontario: sb d. es oc eepeten  io Ae 1:03 88—1.11 
Maritobad bi 230284 0) 6 PRA tne A eee 1.14 91—1 .22 
Daskatchewan Ve cae. bettete ete sete tohe ateretel aa coRR ee eee 1.11 83—1 . 44 
AIDEPEAS Sm. hans eo a in a ee ene 1.03 1.00—1.05 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





' ! Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
-per Hour per Hour 
> $ 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average hance 
eM ed oe aE kv oh te Ase Aaa ee cea 
EW Eley oe 99 CR steht ange graphene gt Or ar a 41.6 40—48 
RPSL U ALU wien Ae tomes aco ees oni Sled Os cease bin # +s 43.5 40—48 
Paritieie SOLU Dita ss. ocean as hes 40.3 40—44 
Assemblers, Male 
ta htte as hla. Bebe ce Rg IRD aR ea ial ciel a AL a0 ee Ue tar irae ear ar ae id? ema Fad ee ok Ae 
Pyle dee WibOtrea aOmiy eatais smite vpsend aes os aise ca isa ss b= 2s 1.04 80—1 . 26 
De ME Pe Due AEN niece ce Ries x aides ee WS e eteterd 1.10 .85—1.39 
ANG RG TILT, J SO adie ORE ie Ripe cht ge ar ae nt ae a 1.04 .83—1.27 
CA er i ball eh Cte OR, ae Seg er Sa ene One Lele 1.08—1.18 
Assemblers, Female 
(OnE o S RUSE ESEHE 00 SOUNDS, [Amb ie RRL re nna tt [Ota | Roe CON nls ce 
ee LUST Ee eEUC IAA Vie]. truc gaye yea con cage G vies haan Ee aT veo ae eto nasiosin 91 .70—1 .21 
Cp LOE Mees ty es Bie PS Wie oais GR ince sale haw wid w 4 a9 5 84 .65— .98 
IMDM tacit rt oie are i cf a: Bi hayes sey 4 «wien; a RD wetine mor .68— .98 
Buffers and Polishers 
od ig tee! URS Rae «URS RR TS ne od oe ae TAO] den RO. gs 
OTe CeM VIONLPOAHONIV) J briin eke hath wu Gee RN Yr els ee Ge aw 92 .73—1.18 
PEAT OA Hee NTA far ea athe ee res a eG uk 4 AVR we VEDAS ede Ge Lt05 .70—1.37 
BLO TEAS Mite he ad UR ae cs sc ho ai'e Gy Dut as are abe Ste ee 1.10 91—1.34 
Coil Winders, Male 
EP Rs Fhe ccs cia a Se aida, nope Sip dns f 150 Vanes Ok en cae 
Pea ON CD Ul COMMON ar Bonts 108 cole don aoe fedele! Ssig 2 hte a 5 i's) 016 oe 1.02 .80—1.15 
ery heT1G) cere ae ty NR oo AN, RY Sete Pe Ss he voces Sb oe 1.13 .94—1 .34 
EEO Lyre tae al ah Meta ea rr mused Cea re Mia Sa! aa rye I .90—1 .30 
Coil Winders, Female 
ES DS OS 5 a ie tl Ate: her  oaaAeRE Se a DO NE Nad Oi ceg 
ie beGacMOnerenL Only). b44 64 A)5 fen als sctto ols ‘c's Sets aes eee en .97 .62—1.35 
CRSION Sian: OS eB, ME FS 2 ae) A Bas a meth .73—1.05 
SEOTOU UG Pater ep at cata Oe oS ie 5 here A EROS oe 708 70—1.07 
Inspectors 
eR OBO ie OO ee Re ith! 915 tls oe ol iw Be PRY Pee vd Base ae LA0GP | be spic mar pie as 
Be eRe VLG HCA INOTL LY oe Aree S Bifs Dp ai Gna iOaste oP Ss crete. ct Ee ih Sige 1.04 /90—1019 
any ea) ee ee a) ORES lel Sle Cgell aged dp sles s Re .94—1.30 
MiRcmirUnn) De metey MM A eet OR coh ke sey ie Mh te AL rt tv h! chap a\'«' e's Pals .95—1.29 
Labourers 
eee er ee ee RN ek eae hati «ah cyir le 8K Aika ao Baie oo SBG ay! tl ascend. 
Roe ec UV area OLY) erat cee ev oe aces wackus Emo Hintdis ss .79 .65— .87 
“Aiea Fen patag ate Bae na exacree = sles Pn tien sou des tee ep ay ory Raeiy ie 9 at age ame .89 .80— .98 
TENE COV eo lg engl! <a en ce. Ciesla amull Rls eet Sp Pa ie aaa oe ae oa .89 .80— .99 
Machine Operators 
EN Ee eT I aR LR eth ans Yoon & salen, ears yaps Dil ed oe sliee atc<cd Seen 
eo Decal VLG GOH MOT Ye) Jt ees 5216 wa aig Se, Beale Vk Oe ye We aS 1.04 .77—1.30 
en Ee RD ee eB ened i ate GG rea i wales a Gi 1.14 .90—1 .38 
Ava S Re: ES, RO ee ee eee ee eee eee 1.09 85—1. 33 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Concluded 
Machinists 
COST Aras Seer i Tie et a CUTE tek COR meget ea ee) AU eae VeRO eee 1616. (|) 430.822 
Qiiebec:(Montreslionly) ce es © were Gee ie ce es eee ee 1.09 .85—1.27 
CONGATION Cr hee ecu ae eae, Canes Sete ee So ee eee 1.18 95—1 .36 
PPO COLO. etn: OGL a eee aera mons Wye pects ok, ce ye 1.16 .91—1.36 
IBritrsheColrum Diateek als Sehr seer eee es a ee eee ee 1:24 1.13—1.30 
Packers and Shippers 
Cae a tek toh St BANE RE Se hh Ooi Pier a, be ce [08° 0 Wade. eee 
Queper (Montrea only it ek ii svat Weinstein e ere eam .95 .80—1.06 
CONEATIO Ss ee ie = Oe rcs co tae ect tat ce em Rnte cere eee gee eee .99 .81—1.13 
RE OROULO J O60 13: aa ata © CAs ete sl a) Cac ee eR eS Rn a, gee eee eee .96 .77—1.09 
Britteia COL Dida ed ts aie eee Pak Rie Sek ne Soret op ny ee ee 98 96—1.08 
Platers 
LOE Ts Cee) Ae SOM ae a EMRE Cesta iN enVARE AN AL ry hUEPRIE a TISa oe key rh ene 1.04 4.6.34... se 
Quebec :( Montreal only) .ikicc.n cae eo aeudee nebo ee eee .99 .64—1 . 23 
COD GATIG se .. Sieh, MMA S. SE histatins euler eae ck © oeat RO eineer een LLOS 2" .75—1.38 
PLORONLO aan antici kok Oe Ob eee Re sek bbe Peewee 1202 83—1.29 
Sheet Metal Workers 
ATG Bes PUSS ala Bene ges PEAN LEIS a em otemratea Cont he eee ens arn pe ever areas 1:07) Wii oe 
Quebec: (Montreal only). .ts.s% 6a. 00. 0558 oss se ee .93 .87—1.00 
CFs Lt ve (tS SURI, 63 A GaP AL UR a7 os ab MURA AEM Na ney ne ee Rar 1.08 .80—1.40 
FROPOULO: ese: MN eee uk anes tte Namie a ey ate eT oe Lalg 81—1.40 
Toolmakers 
CATIA Col res te PE NS EM NO ont Nom wh, AM NM Re oA eC 1.32: oe 
Quebec: (Montreal only) 206s) ots ites eee. lah Bl eee 1,30 1.07—1.52 
ODA IO soe ts oe he ee he ete eed en ree 1.33 1.10—1.53 
EP OTONICOR AE 2 etd. oA RO OL OS Ce bee eee oe 1735 1.08—1.53 
PPTL UIST COOL EM DES Poy se IR ui an, i a el ee bet ot te ee 1.41 1.36—1.48 
Radio Sets and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
(COST G EST <c Pae, MMED. «Uae kare’ eaten ae rine tet AS 20 ne. pene 
SCTE Coe SOURON  <REMInR da US SRR ME RIA Seat Ta Sys A 43.4 40—45 
SLAYTON cc teh hs, MM Oe hee esd ae ee oot ai 43.7 40—45 
Assemblers, Male 
Ganadas sis.6.35 4th os ities Cae SLED eA OLED EES HERR RR RTE ee “92 lass 455350 
Quebec: (Montrealtonly).. 2340s ssac2, cael ie eects ee aceea se .88 .70—1.08 
ONTATIO’ (sic tate ete. Ce MEL POET SE DEE Roe Ce ane Cheney . 94 .75—1.31 
SL OFONUO. Fonts obs SEU ERG ECT Ee EEE eae het Se Oke . 96 838—1.31 
Assemblers, Female 
CUB a ec ia, cic csc aM Cnty ctateacge ot nea a ec Mee tot RUE TR ee STO Aleit. ee 
Quebéo (Montrea ton ly) a8 ani ine eee age eed ened .81 .57—1.08 
CON TATIO oo chee ancien Messier oR REy chee ee ape Nee .76 .60— .94 
EUOEGNLO ee. orc ik Ree AH Oe ee AL eke .83 67— .94 
Inspectors, Male 
Clana Baty otitis REA re RE ead adele RO an RAY ht er er a -99 |....00 
Quebec. (Montreaudonly).28 cua, aa io teeth eee gee 102 .85—1.18 
COTATI S 1, Giles cae ek ty ek eo Day a eye Se Leo .96 .83—1.10 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 














; : Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ > 
Radio Sets and Parts—Concluded 
Inspectors, Female 
OV PAIESG Cie: Semi Spay 4 Gee BBG Sea Re Ur reR Oeil rl ar er eo (82. 0, New uses tee a: 
OS TIE erm VOTO Get OLIV) ae alate Cac phate sa sd ton assed pee wave ieee 87 .838— .93 
POEL Emme RR eS ee CG ee we. ois cana fo Dikiad wr mR ae chat .80 .62— .93 
SL LOU een SP ace oie Wie aia tek ars bv aie ke bute a Oa Gi .87 75— .93 
Machinists 
OT rd cm NOt ee de sas alaceca cyelsuaiis oun ua ik se an iegoitieie 1522.) 5 bowels sae e 
A era L NEQUIETE ML ULLY ) haan 16k masgafs cots sv atuoyue se cas cin se-ieucanye spe ealene jo 1.26 1.18—1.38 
UTI D IE ye, glee ca ie, Acai Ma Wear al rar ene Sr a 1.18 .90—1.41 
SECETECTU GAS Mc toc a ears ao ave eis: sis AU W's Fins niece se 8 AOS 1.26 1.15—1.41 
Shippers and Packers 
SRS rt Ps URE AE oe eae cv accols ease rarsceknuscekeseBeie neeens akcur stig 03 BOT. |. « Hest eenateee cece. 
epee WIUNLLeA ONLY lamers gana tae corer n ys ae W ale erviscig a bone, boon) else .97 .88—1.05 
MOREL eae Sten ies ins 2 a Seed HOG ties ws sink ROMS .98 .83—1.15 
PECTS DONE eee CE et Ean noe aru aA cleo Lanetanuahcas Fst giaarseisietarisss .99 83—1.17 
Testers 
ee eRe re ok Sie eid ere eee Nee ake Sisia ba 'Gie'y alge aves ft js 0 (Sa (epee os Hh 
(inehee (Montrealonly) jis. 2205.25 2 ee ane ss SOO eee 1.10 .89—1.28 
CSR EE ate C$ bie «| RAC prea dated rag i Masao 2 Moen SOR Rre Pease HE RERETE 1.05 .83—1 .29 
RLRERE CNEL GO rte MRR ent oo rene A sce y Esser st ono) leur ope, saraseontatosesn vveseas 1.14 .94—1.55 
Toolmakers 
NEE GRE alates, Cie Mla PRD e! ot ealithdle doar aes Sibi anes i irae ae omar SS aK. ja: SR eho ER ae esl 
Ree ee WOMUEGHI ONLY a, o): pyere) aos 5 «crm peeevy so ov uaieteenatioreyn es of 1.55 1.40—1.63 
Py OLGN UOEOLUG | Mette, ceca, an at ee, he Mae eress exon 1.35 1.16—1.58 
Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
SranDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
eS TL TS VaR ie ly ess 0 Jee reer a area ear fly Ct | TN Ser seaerg 
REO ol ae er eats sia anes ok 6 0s ee nipin sa)? ASO) Seesetas ct. 
SUA TOROS tan Rew ea Sis aie ied oie Rew ofS lw Soe 46.0 44 —48 
Carpenters 
_CUAVERaI A, ayer Siege Renee OL egal Mi 8 IRANI nae or aries ear oe a TORO Sian Seas 
EME DEG: ote 5 Mls +o asc ofr trenaecr chate enti cosnar choo eyes afer ah sh a\ghat ghar et otal Sraroneys 1.02 .98—1.05 
SrA TCe e e e P ee ate raie tie ere shah Ay 2 (Dis Sterscintsyesaw kasi 1.19 1.13—1.26 
Electricians 
SPEEA ee IRC Tee oS Epa nas rues ay eesonvne Sh. ap ches ans or OL at Rp at Be abiehel BN 8 1.09. VOHPREA WO 60% 5. 
TLS eae coy ie) Cohen co cs eoteee brccen sh oy a gh od Gest onane av Ole eh aha satin) wt ota tint 1.05 1.00—1 .06 
COLE 2 CAC pear este so Sea ence incl alo vrons isk fea ec athon on ones ay Diesel nkaash Anoka 1.18 1.18—1.21 
Helpers, All Trades 
IE eR RR PN UE Nes Oe, tcc ey eR odepeNies pst ete oor SF ate) mh rim ahah x 93.0. PRY SOMES. cess 
Te OOM tern yok GME cole Lee st diene lure hela ca als ¥en aisinie 0 eens .85 .82— .90 
CLA ELO ae Pe a PMs kw eh RR ead och ally cha Ck hep Oh enact oh we) Bugs wh ables ghd 1.03 .96—1.14 
Labourers 
SE eg ey Sed, ig slo adaey Vo hin'd A Aware Banaue STs | SEI ee 
Bee EI iy tesco di oe vole orgs ns an mh a oe hoc at hr sha # ot he .82 .80— .84 
Raw ce ee eas NE Gy Foagt Sen ce vhing oi oh dy epiveinn Shad ondkan anh evden one shah 94 .78— .98 
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Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
; $ $ 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts—Concluded 
Machinists 

Canadacis wishes + atin ci: 02 5 ki Ey LatiwER ke OEREVAE 1:13. - |.545.4, Gee 
Waenec.:). 4... Wade od Ree ee OE & ae eRe 00 bi eeckine a ee OF. 1.00—1.12 
Orta Ot bt txts Amt ties. MaRS EER kd ee a OF # ec Tce eons 1.23 1.14—1.28 

Operators, Production 

CAIUS Beare 8 chi) oF) oon ein tg sg oa ba “04 i. ea ee 
CUED EGS clit: setae ate Rie Bealeh tok ede nthe ew blithe alts ee ety SiR .91 .88— .96 
OteeiOk dela: «Os Regt ina Settle Mtl wecwen be Giolla ee te diet din Raree RA ae 1.07 88—1 .26 

Painters 

LB CHAE Ys CONG MDNR IR A UNDER |S EAE ce ARE Me oie yi, Sec 2 Set ey Tbe 08: 1.3. Sie eee 
SUC Ce Mee lan ee een NO Se .93 .88— .95 
COMET Sieh d ate ht, *, Bere acm Paes eeu emia ye al he ae 1.06 1.01—1 .07 

Pipefitters 

CRD AUERAERN A: Vc ars: WMO tet tEDG eel be wok aR eer Eala eat eee ene cee 1.06 ». > (| S200IOS aa 
CPUC DCCs Pats av cre sh ee ect er aes ee ee T3301 .96—1.08 
OGLATION Menor vce en kee ota het a alatin eee een eee en 1.18 1.09—1 .26 

Technicians, Laboratory 

SETA ROE yo: thse OP A as, Umea Rhy oy ce ee eee RAE a eee 95.» -4)....Q° ae 
Quechee: 2: Mee Mae dace ae Pemetons Gore e ttre hearin ae aa ae .94 . 86—1 .02 
On tarid yon Nahas iseds! 5a Wace Gan, (5, ote soe ee 1.05 .82—1 .25 

Welders 

CEREAL hrs 5 MAS Oe eins REN eACd ab Aey.d pA SR eh AA D AED GS) OR ae 
CEDIA. ope nen Ate Si taa neal nchsash.\ codOp peered Sele eine aang We ee 1.06 1.00—1.11 
Ontario: Iroc Nd osc eis fe 5 Seo L OU os op ace ee ere 1.19 1.14—1.26 





Table VI— WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED 
FACTORY LABOUR, MALE, 1948 


Oa“ ~————— 








Average Range 
Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
7 per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
CORRS ORR oi PEs OR, Be Re ie: all aa ee rae 82.60 ih| + «ARG ee 
IN OVE COUR Heche, LAM UNAS Eker a sks teen Ee tee OP eee ee oD halle ae 
PLSUIGRS yobs o's ure tide ee aba ere cat aLe ie ae Aeon, tok a7. 50— .93 
ING Wa alASZOWs AUN: fox cob Seayetin abs hacen OS ree Be rail 68— .79 
CEE VE 5 oh et Nag E vierk can un one ec gee eee eae eam .92 80— .94 
IN GWE TUNG WICK gids ee cree a eae A ete td ee 268) OB... a ce 
Ionctor htt ot ant toy no” Ue ee 2 ea aa Ole .89 .61— .95 
SET a irl (0) 00s Mea» Dau LOe haired piety nite « acnu cin wncoed beter. dy, 258 55— .64 
CHIPDBC age. ets: AAR aes array We net Soe eer’ s Sa eee 16,2 dhs. OPTRA 
Beh eee oie 2a cre Rs ee te ice Sac ee .86 .838— .88 
Joliettesa a5 cca we Ook coe ee or ca ee ee 63 .09— .66 
Moritreal bara Sines Aad caddies ate le  eeeeee aeeel 81 .67— .93 
Chace! a STUB MOI Ayes ia as tate dee EEL SI 75 .60— .70 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, 


MALE—Concluded 
Average Range 
Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Quebec—Concluded 
STEUER LOLS br 1M Rie cree cin oN HES) og Ecoreh «- <Vlbns cy arava hs ohamde sh s atte .83 .7o—1.00 
er nO Se eat ee aie Ne in Se eee ee ln lal Uy a ies «akin ae ee pba .50— .70 
Seilegrecd Pe Renney pete ora. Et eieuw an oii ett onan e ey SP eR Beat SO ee ae ae Oe .83 .72—1.00 
WiC Coie ap al: yiget Uke eapuans Stas) AACS Tas tae eae ig 1 be: Sear Pe ea ee) ee -GI .50— .71 
RAPT COUT Eh) OO cc ite ors. Ee See Oe te ee ie fae Beads . ries c sls Fo.) | hae nae, aiinee 
Belleville...... peed od teen vere bevienea eae bah os a ree .80 .65— .86 
ral Ol ete er eer tet eT ctr ee nee 91 75—1.00 
CARS GUase ee SU Penis | eh LS ee a a Sane 81 68— .97 
SOTA ee oc ee Oe OR nica k awa a pede asens. Whee 89 68— .90 
err Gy Tilia i tiee eee i es Re ly uth Re ee ae .90 79—1.00 
aes Lh ed. HE) es Ee sc ROA he eS RIE ee. tye. .85 .71— .99 
TREAT EV GG2S. eRe Ae RE EATS, SEE TE ROG Se eR a Dieter aE ee 84 xD AO 
ent Ch ee ae re ORE aie tcc ere ai ete ashi ahaoade Angad eseen ece tes 91 .82— .98 
‘ics CYR) PED Ps SLR Oe tlh ON el ee ahs ak a a .80 .10— .87 
| ge U0) #51113) aggearmr arr er praranu a ewer aoe ic lee Bac a ack ee a ae eae eae oe ke .8l .o7— .95 
decree lati, 32: aR he AR, NN ee ne ee en ae 91 .72—1.14 
EE TR PLO eh ee a le SRP tg a eRe .90 .f5—1.01 
COL Liseer. See... SA. sete eee ee ee ee | ee mt .67— .75 
Usd BER sg eB ew RR Team We is SN ae ipa bata Raa aes CE RGE AE .90 938—1.00 
LOVE WG TED eae Ma a1 RR po tt ele ee a aR OT ae een Sa .69 .55— .88 
CLS ee nat aa emceeemucuneecabions 91 .82— .98 
LOE GAT CUTIE PTO Ent tee ew ed, piss cea cds walaon 8 o4k ke ee .86 .78—1.00 
So PEC TIL Meee ac es oe ee otk saw es Me oe ee Sv ew & 92 80—1.03 
ae Lice ee, (eee. aes et G? oe £0 Soke or Oe Oe Ge oA. 5 oe Ges seas .86 .77— .90 
PACU (il Gee cs em BR ce Serle OMe er ciee nr. cn, ot. GN. nears) Grecian aire Ged se eg @ awe SA .94 .91—1.01 
RPT red Poy Aled Rey Ce tod di As md hea eaves bapept ba ee aI Rees a Ri ee aes ae .93 .938— .94 
VLU SLUTS aos ets ep Oa AC OE er) Pe oh aa a a 00 .65— .83 
PUSEICIE LCL Sew KEE CSTE PE ARs wsersis a isrss da Sie nears ae eb 1.01 1.00—1.05 
OLE ty We ee es Pn ent on te oy taka e al mae acre tain gatas .84 65—1.00 
Ut ee ee a ee a ee .95 86—1.01 
ANEW Evy oe ha eB nll ak te yt ab te tet Air egal bile an Rie ee 1.00 85—1.08 
RAG GOH ameter: EMM cee Meee ge Nn ee OM crn ee fete ks al A a, ake .79 70— .91 
NLANtODRereserr rt cers eres Brno sree. te erere rere rr est eae ee eee 
NEAT OC terete Na ok ke etn see ae cal Wa ceo copes als wPaaine 83 7— .99 
SAAC GIN See A aaa Sere emia ae .Ae fa Gets 8 esc Ph dc ot Mas PS leg. | 4M ahs AL ow ee oe 
1 AUS U Sse Gaede Phe ral ac heme ae hear ani oe arate ral eRe art ae ere 81 .70—1.01 
SAA LOOT a yc: See IIR. RAINE Gols Gc ha los Gade ewes « 84 .70— .96 
PELE ra ee een ed AI Pk, LI SEN 8 5, alc ators ais ook wm maul as POD 1) Li Saree 
AES 1G A VCR PND, SeQTINe. Cee LSE PMO hous laltecyp GrolendW-oneidvoh tus d's gle ¥% .88 .80— .97 
CLIN CHIS OLE Ae ae Da See ee oe a ee Ee RS ck Bees .88 .80— .93 
es (OOUTIIT DIS nice he cx cha ee ia, ORG, aes Oh ake! Sighas dye ane ciel obbe Gs TO 2 ih laiae ae sees 
Our VW ESLITITISHC The ate hots hte, Ope ete ithe Ure ele aa Bhe wie 1.04 .99—1.08 
COLL VCE ee eee ee ere eee Ete St Oh Bt Md tae, oes 1.06 .95—1.13 
CEOLLEL ee ent REE oe ates MAR Te ee hk hd Neue ad oa ea Sle ats .99 .90—1.08 
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Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 1948 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


NaS a include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of 
vessel. 

STANDARD Hours.—Hours on duty at sea eight per day (3 watches of 8 hours). Regular 
hours on both Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence varied; usually 
only necessary operational work was done on Sundays and holidays, as well as on Saturday afternoon 
in some cases. One day off in seven, or five days per month, was the usual rule. 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
Freight and Passenger 
First Officers or Mates 
ERG Ga Daa cali Qe Rg TO aa 205.61) |v Gaines, bees 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 256.45 215 .00—295 .00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............202002: 21h .52 263 .00—290 .00 
eer LCEIS OAc RS OMI ESRE, 0h, foi vig clevartn ceo elae 0-4 4 adalieeatednueht » 246.10 240 .00—251.00 
Second Officers or Mates 
PanBdae ec ex's OIA srk ririceortet sis aay eterna air narae eaktines eA IAS te D2 De Dome kach eademinani tea Maks 
Atantic.@oasu andsLower St. Lawfence we .aieds. sk aces stach cl ees 222.66 180 .00—255 .00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............ceeee0e8: 227 .40 219 .00—240.00 
PONG OASG I coe es sn ae EER Sb DDE SERRE SEES ER 219.24 213 .00—224.00 
Second Engineers 
“PSIG Rahs Be RRB, RO ee ie ee ee PAS STAN mn Meters Si gris Se eeteer ee 
Atlantic Coast. and Lower St. Lawrence..............00020! 254.35 215 .00—290 .00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............20ee000: 263 .92 250 .00—285 .00 
Ii CuVOuninn Ae ween ey ne Ee eee me wae ES en SY, 238.19 229 .00—246 .00 
Third Engineers 
marinas, vse LAF es Be. add it al Cet ewies ewe isa 218.16 ALLOA SURE 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................00- 217 .52 180 .00—255 .00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................00%: 218.99 202 .00—235 .00 
PPC LUC OA. Sis Fac cero eih es os be aia ida la 'a whee seta sb 06 lake ait We lavlauls lo’ 214.88 207 .00—224 .00 
Boatswains 
en any een ee rs be Cees CLES Sees 16639) oe eae ae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................-.. 159.70 121 .00—180.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.................000.- 192.74 |. 163.23—210.00 
Seamen and Deckhands 
Eel Rr erate eet een. ete cre. ptt aie ae en oe oe caw « PEG ie se npicee a aoe ae zs 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................6- 153 357 110.00—170.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............-..se08++: 135.94 132 .00—145 .00 
POLI, CO ASU. Ghee TION gcc 0h este es B seictlo ange wie “<8 a 134.49 134.00—139.00 
Firemen 
(EET. rel al Rea | a eh A pg II a eer PDT RAE hos There fects tae 
PattiC \OASt atid Lawerots lawrence... 0% sac enc ke cise eas 162.07 116.00—170.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............0cecseee0- 159.28 154.00—170.00 
eRe ASG EER. Ma Lite ks Gu, Noviends he Ph cent enc Rete aes LOS OO. a [eke eon ane aioe ares 
Oilers 
No ae eee ene a a ne, ne ee | TGIRI SS oho RE eee eee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..............eeee00- 155.66 121 .00—180.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............0e200005 164.49 160 .00—175 .00 
MICA OS GAC PRE LN,, f stent gt Merce nts So ata eal alk 's 0 C12 bel ee De oe See ba 
Quartermasters and Wheelsmen 
TT a Nr Riga oP Maclin ct ecackn gid od b pieces wee a0 THORGOM Fl rss SO ie an ees 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.............20eeee: 133.18 116 .00—180.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............eeee00% 165.44 160 .00—175 .00 


cy tN Gay, CHAS Bee Care eee | eee a eee See ee PVE OR leanne arian oA ae, a 
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Table VIII—(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
Freight and Passenger—Concluded 
Watchmen 
Gana dee sent pecsceene eer eter ee CS STE i Es ed Mee a 
Great Lakes and Upper St.dlawrence. 5... 2. 2:6... sess 00 146.41 142 .00—155 .00 
Pasa oastss..; RR hc eo eee a wet oe ee 189:00) "ieee eee 
Chief Cooks 
CAAA ae eRe GEE ooo 6c hs cen ae en AG Ue ey See 201.60. lace eee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............-+008- 202.08 185 .00—230.00 
Great) Lakes and Upper St. lawrence... ....-..:<.00-.-05s5: 208 . 87 198 .00—225 .00 
Paeitte Cogstay ic oo50 8. <b bees Poe ee 8 ee ee 171.89 154.00—179.00 
Cooks 
Canad aes eek 2 ees ee Bee phere ea a4 eed oe eee 150000! 94:2, Road Jair ee 
Atlantic’ Coast-and’ Lower St.:Lawrence...<c-¢44.4.i44442440004 161.29 121 .00—170.00 
GreatsLakes ahd Upper St. Lawrence. ....5..6-..02asee-ees = 151.26 145 .00—167 .80 
PaCiie COmsty . oie aes wae oe ba asi tet cia sty a Mee eee 138.83 134.00—149 .00 
Chief Stewards 
Caring0 Ga), Cee bi SE BIE ok ae ee ee a ae taldte eek eae 915.89 |.dscchh abet ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.:.......0..0800000e- ZUSeo0 185 .00—265 .00 
Pacifie Cogsed Bes iis Sears Sak Beh we ak LI ce i ee 218.87 185 .00—246 .00 
Oil Tankers 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
PirStuO UL Cers Orv Aces 5 &.iccinman cone acak dolce tun baeac neni ate ieee 285.85 270 .00O—307 . 40 
SecondOnicers oF Wistes. o. 6. awe bree euiem a anets sce ARPS 249 .67 230 .00—266 .04 
Second Hinpincers Ae Aye hes hls poe Sacro ae beter y 290.77 262 .00—308 . 04 
‘Phird, dingineers 0s: Sie. bees o Bs o ae eer ee Se er 252.53 212 .00—266 .04 
Seamoemvardelleck banuse. «ON. s.c co ache wo. cpm oe bites, a era me 146.40 140 .00—151.75 
GIreThi rhs ROM Ey OR EEN ka ec oe gen hai erneene ENE alee ne we IW peep 170 .00—183 .25 
TOTS EE, LRU kinked as ist aoe eve te ee 180.59 175.00—188.50 
Wheelsmen?s).loeerres eo tertvrre ertreres sierra 182.36 175 .00—189.21 
Wiitehment® Pac 9R WARS Boca pe cele o ag oe ee oe eens 154.73 152 .00—162 .00 
Ciel Mookss bos ON. DRL. ods on 06 oes Se cio 5 eee. 225.26 215 .00—233.23 
Second Cooks ja. So SU ORS og ete coe en oe eee 16 mee 134. 00—183 .00 
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Table VIII—(2) STEVEDORING 


_ Nors.—No standard hours; work periods depend on arrival and departure of vessels and 
time required to load and unload. 














4 : Rate 
Occupation and Locality per Hourt 
Ocean Navigation 
Longshoremen (General Cargo)— 
CI NGCS. Cre stethonnt colic. RRR MIRNA NIG IRR tS Saran UDR RIES RR 1.25% 
poeLIEL Gem OLITE EME SRL, cacle . ys 504s As SEN eye AORN Ge RAE One OR ae ee Ok 1.203 
MUS DEO sei A te SrA oi). ones Av GUI ces, ere SA eet se wc BR 8 o Se, Me ak 1.05+ 
UOT GCONE tem emee eM Bee EP ce tia te Nate os casero ole ie icks occ bie oases at 1.3805 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria and Port Alberni................... 1.55 
BeCATtCe BLU eae, OMe ier ry tL, eae Se Acoma de ics, didi ven hs dapiedic, hea 1.40 
Inland and Coastal Navigation 
Longshoremen and Freight Handlers— 
SOTA Cee PRG) ORR RAR hs Moo RO Ra a ad a Seas eR AR. . 908 
OMe te OG UN Pee Met eee oe Ge Tateh et tae Fe eRe a ed. Sige cetherascar ar SE 90—1.00 
LOT NESp IMD a rg NOI Rf g Fees See mere aie aah Laie ahaha. ae Meni hile a amet ROR. meine ri 944 
WADE OUVIOR the con ci8 bod cis! ois 016 < hv asarss toel bh Gd SP oie as hig sO AY AO 1.47 





1 Premium rates are paid for handling of certain commodities and for evening and night work. 
_ 2? $1.38 after December 1, 1948. 

3 $1.33 after December 1, 1948. 

4 $1.30 after April 20, 1949. 

5 $1.40 after April 7, 1949. 

6 $0.95 after April 1, 1949. 


7 Predominant rate in following ports: Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Point 
Edward, Port MecNicholl, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Table VITI—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS 
Norre.—Differentials from the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines or 
divisions. The rates shown became effective March 1, 1948. 


STANDARD Hours.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half for 
overtime) and 48-hour week except Locomotive Shops with 44 hours. 





Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
Per Mile} $ $ 
Cents 
Conductors 
I COCR ATE aay digtoe eaten eRe RR dd 6 hot Pai) bel ra tart y RRC OME eee ree ered balun 
rer riGe ENTOUC HT Ree er At GEL, | 6s ee hee on aot QAO © et | Seer Comat tee Or ee ace ee eee 
Brakemen 
Ege ACE PGi, | GEIR ate cn aed Mey eee 5” Oe rm Bob S os" Nae hag Bes A -o tool Ree Ree 
Breet, LDTOUSN. 5 6. sas six oc su cade Bias « ewRtRe vot SLOG ae. . Merge we 2 vss is.o | ROR ee 
BOggCoCIMen LTO. ey ade Sates ee MR Sec kr iig. a 9h ae iets eee SE 
Yardmen 
RTE isla 6 iG: coats de Wk ot WERE <eAPE dahil obded ects HME Sede aust Oe 14) tty bossy eet As Se 
Helpers....... OO yA GRE ee ee Bets Meee toe ISD ae eee aaa DiGGy Anions ticete i, 
ETL COU LENGETS ay locsis et eaters sete nal len beens 2 ReZ0ian~voledin tied 12s. 


1 To obtain minimum rate per day multiply rate per mile by 150 miles for passenger conduc- 
tors, brakemen, and baggagemen, and by 100 miles for other running trades. 
2 Effective May 1, 1948. 
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Table VIII (3) STEAM RAILWAYS—Concluded 








Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
Per Mile} $ $ 
Locomotive Engineers? Cents 
PRBSEN GEMS MES Ow cae cid women SOTO RE eaeee aheae ve ene 19a OL OTs ay oven See Rhein fe © wie eee eet ene 
Freight Through... .7...: coc oo eeeeic see TOST7——Li 25a a eee ob rele 2 aero en ee 
ET re RAS RUGS hea RMI 5 YS LN ee gle pal CO OG) UN SA ean Sale eer y < 10v17s-b1 21!) nome denea 
Locomotive Firemen? 
Passenver axaiae. ch aus eke eee Pin yer pr ate T2692 1B 57 toe Dare oa lee one ae ee 
Breig gel rouge tere toate prone vee tet 8222--5°9 175 Te SRO | Pai 
NATO Ree) ace Ee ae eon re a ee tee ead Nee Oe See one 8: 64-9" 04) 5S... tpn ee 
HLOSUICTS arid. Beek ete eS eee Neen eer ermrenn yore ate eater nero 8 OID OP teens ncege ee 
Hostieris fe para: 5 See ih eee ee Te Eee ee LN ae eat ee eke oD a A SAL tabs oe 
Telegraph Service 
LYOUT WOCRPALODOTS 56 4 nals ae be ae a we Re ott eth ctorm ee ete eee tere ae eeenre: eae 313 .86—355. 36 
Lelegraph Operators cee .4.06 use ee cee ode ate se leh teite tba or syecns tae aay ae al vedi eae ae? 203 .00—221.50 
Amenta seer hs Pai aio tail RN iG aaa Hore mil WA Sh cosh ac emma cee toe ie 213 .00—233.50 
ASSIST ATI UAA RCN Tact Ae, 4k he RITE Rin me CWS 05 oo) AR Re Reh ence nee eae 156 .00—162.50 
ba ccs vets sR ps eee BM Rete toot ta 8 SY aad A vee aie Rt Al Biel Bella Ea Pm lant pears tC RIES Cae 227 .50—250.00 
Maintenance of Way 
Hxtra Gane Moremen sa. js... ei kes bee eit ene eee ene ater ae 8.66— 9.16 |... .eo. Se 
Section lh oremen, Cissy i ards; tr ee ee oe nt, ee tore 8° 26——" 8700 lr. a - eee 
Séction! Faremen,iOtherss ity Gehan, Le ee SL LL2 Sse, SRST See 
Per Hour 
Signalmen $ 
Non-Interlocked Crossings...........0e.ee0800: (83> Wi gaat AN Bice lees eee 
Hali-Interlocked Crossings \))... (Ms e0 8. ©. sie ces BD. hy ie es cahanth is cia Meth decree aa dca 
Sectionmen, Classified Yards..................: Ba" SOL Te a te wees eee | arate eee 
Sectionmen Other ay ast) ea Ga IM, BI SEU O02 OT Ola, POOR Oe See 
Bridge and Building 
Foremenge.. ¢ Si icnt 4 REA ALAR, MAES. Fee HIS: OL1G. 1] ak.. BR Se 
FOremenerP ari Gereseen inc oP sucess emag ms katy ca tea LORD. ao Heb 8.91). | 7U 2S a 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers.............. DOG gis chs. <00 chtaceeteh 2 ta Pte eceee 
COR DETICETR GIES, Or. 5 Ginter shine a labea ue tte ee ete 1 QOS in. ate eee «oa a ta 
Plumbers, Pipefitters, Tinsmiths, Blacksmiths, 

Electricians. ds cad 5.0 ee VOB ='22.20 GI aoe RS, 
Paintersiias-ere ees OTT EET TET 1-01 —-1-04-/rr ttre sttcer rete 
Bridgemen or Rough Carpenters................ Ole 04 NM nde hes 6) en ee a 
MechanicistHelperaic. sr. sae eth ne te es ee o DLya yy [evaccea eed iaakedex pg ht Pen eee 
Pumpmes (One PUM) see oe cee tes tee ela tl ete, Cece ead (Ete tr eee 184.57 
Bnovineers,-r ue river, HOistsed fete ek te ae ee ee roe S00, live. 

Locomotive and Car Shops® 
NIGCH ANTICS ENG be Bee sk te tal oh oy es adel ee 1522). dow ae Siete oe ee ee 
Other Carmen) Bias. Ses cae I oes aes ote eae 1.15 | ty omentowhet). . .). 2.05 oe 
Pel pera ey rials sae eae cerae ae ete ee AS oa 09 Sl ee ee, Se ie 7 ee 
Electrical Workers, Electricians................. De aca ere Sous eorer eis. lia oe 
Electrical Workers, Linemen...h. 4.60. s..s-04} TiT8. ee Oa SiG aeate Sele «aan 
Electrical Workers, Groundmen................. Pe Ve ee ee ts Pe ee 
Electrical Workers, Operators...,......-...+200: 105) Vo ea eae sree eel dae ae 
Coach Cleaners fe ntasw dense etree Geet ec | S87 foals Ca ek nen krectae bone <r 
Shop LAvGUEere. bode cee Cel Le AM on See »82— - 89 aia eee: 4 AU, 


1 See footnote ! on page 81. 

2 Rates per mile vary with the size of locomotive. The upper limits of the ranges shown repre- 
sent rates paid on locomotives of 500,000 pounds and over, although no locomotive in excess of 350,000 
pounds are in use. 

3 Daily earnings must not be less than $10.23. 

4 Daily earnings must not be less than $8.66. 

5 These employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 

6 Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, plumbers, etc., sheet metal workers, cabinet makers, 
carpenters—coach, locomotive and bench, welders, etc. 

7 Freight car carpenters, freight car painters, car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 
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Table VIII—(5) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 


88——=—=SsS8S09>$qs$“@—_—SOa9aoO090nmaonasS SSS ”9_0@qoo. 





Average Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Standard Hours} Wage Rate Rates 
per Week per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Truck Drivers 

Quebec— 

Motitreale tt et A Oe eee 54.0 74 .70 —_ .80 
Ontario— 

EiaiailLOie en cute gal ee te ee ee 49.5 .88 .82 — .90 

Oteawa, ot: oo. Se. ete. ee; ee 51.3 .65 .638 — .72 

EL GeOENLO LWeey EY Sen. Seven Masten eit ont baer 47.4 90 .78 — 1.00 

Wandsorger ho. oo be ot oe ne 46 .2 90 .87 — .92 
Manitoba— 

IW emer tithe oct scr nae eet eta den Riba 1a 48.8 16 65 — .83 
Saskatchewan— 

eGiOe ae ty ties een, 20 ene ce ee 44.1 .80 19 — .87 

DaekatOOn, ft. fe.) fee. eee Ee Re 44.0 80 .73 — .86 
Alberta— 

OM Rary. Oy ade ch hotness Sp ee 45.9 77 75 — .82 

Edmontivelows. ace ae Mee cee ee eee 46.3 81 77 — .82 
British Columbia— 

Vancouver thn eee 2. 0c oe tl ee) ee 46.3 1.13 1.07 — 1.17 

WVAIELOTICN mevtar Sed eet eee ie ean 46.8 1.04 .90 — 1.17 


Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS 


eee ee ee ee oe 





Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Month 
ee EN hie SE ee 9 ae ee ee a a ee 
$ 
StanparD Hours prR WEEK Average Range 
Canada: | te Beare ok Rr is, AR RE oe Aes 
New Brunswick and Quebec................ 42.0 40—60 
OURTION se, oe eeterr es. eee ere ene ine 47.7 40—50 
Saskatchewan and Alberta.................. 51.38 48—60 
Brbiehwoolimbiagck fies «oe ey ee EON ee ey keel 
Electricians 
HMAC Se ae ee es soe Oe eR hie a ee We ee adel ee On 247 . 74. 
Neweurunewick and-Cuebegue.. a... coeds Abe mee ke 278.71 
ODERIGI em oe igs Ren, chee Tee a com oe eee 9 ele ge ae ga 246.49 
pasetehewan ac Alberta vere oa, ate ak. Mee oe eae Pete 231.00 
Ab5< Li'l Gol hit sate): Make git ed cera dail yoke Uno, 229 .96 
Millwrights 
21 AT aE roe, Sty: Sie ale Saale ae Annie ange sui ame Oey. ia! Pea Ie op 244 .28 
Nevaprunswitk and’ Québee.:.«. cc... et ede, aie es 241.16 
OTE TAG irs: beeece pedi ketene oneeripee eron aie erior teiemlgnbapenonts aetemamerenceis 252523 
Saskatchewan and: Albertals. 0.4. -03.00 2 sso 219.00 
Bittwhsoluinbiawters..was Lo Bae, SEL: Boe Uimer of 241.25 
Wetghmen 
Canada timettrning § Sompok. Ree: Hilo Be SB ee Se TO 226.40 
New! Brunswickjand Qtiebeat we Wa. We Ps cS Fee | 211.79 
Onlahiqwmighavetse ce To Rat tt Meccan near’ Riu Cee cee Neneae | Boca 
Saskatehewan ‘andiAlbertay, 1s, kann, DR, Se eee | 208.00 
British Colum biagiiiiyy Au Pewee, CO ROR. See 2223226 


Range 
of Rates 
per Month 


$ 





© 6 8 © 8 ee & Ch we we 


216 .65—296 .87 
199 .66—270.80 
210 .00—240.00 
215 .00—250.00 


2 


216 .65—258 .99 
230 .00—270.00 
210 .00—225 .00 
225 .00—260 .00 


© © fel @ © © © ¢ ofe) enenene 


194. 99—263 .99 
203 .82—270.80 
190 .00—215.00 
209 . 72—245 .00 
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Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ > 
Labourers : 
fomrsatinn 1b .Blebted. 112. IAM. Ub or ee ws bbs ee cs hab ce wees Die eae ee eee 
New: Brunswiekrand, Quebetes lee ctseee et deriv ete etl ed eee ed me) .65—  .88 
Ts Cavity oe ae ead oe ht cw Rs SR es 94 .89— 1.00 
Sask afichewancanara toerta. . «i. . Mas #8... 55. oR bees lh... FM eres .67— it 
PILI OU DIR Se Cie Ea oh ani Ah aS clere Rabe Os, srw eleee 97 .95— 1.05 
Oilers 

OOS cla = 4E 4. We, an. ee es Sad. ou: Ro deen am Oe Sakae ergacy BOD ah Mee ato A eee eee 
Cueliet, Mae mare J) veneer. sade sarc is oo ho 2 8h va es oe Me Mae me lis ee utc eee aot 
CONNa GE) SOM PR oA ee A rans count Ee net ae cos se, Srvc Lc, 6 ase ee eto «swede .93 73— 1.00 





Table IX—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 1948 














Range 
Locality and Occupation of Rates 
per Week! 
$ 
STranpDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
ACME ee, of 1Ge RAR Ek ke intde ns Daehn a at's « ates CAA ins Sanct 
BOL ETIATIVC PU) CCR eM ait ole ch Wi ae Stee Pe oe Bln as ot eel mere eeeamerean ti 
HUERTA Ie | SOE enamels Rinrole Mee abate arana bal Revechedatenst Mea rR Rem 41.7 40—54 
Con Laveen et. ee on os ORM Ee. he ered cess 40.5 40—463 
IMA TELLO DAE be eb cholo. wan 4s aed ORE Wihe ake cet ie ad wc one 2 AS een 
Beko coherent onc uy: oie 4) RELI <b obi 2 ws ot Le ere tee! 
FAIDOTiA fh LAMA hike cotee 25 Uh 4 RORMOG S mL nunah 22 Ft 2. JAS ee 
PS ridist AP OlUIM 1a ts. hee cha kek OE OE cc eas gies OE ieee stale hie 
Canada— 
Aeneid DUCEES eae Se ee Pe tattoo eee ae aioe sla oes Ways ae 2 Ge 43 .90—60 . 95 
entra! ince Repairmenecan 1. de o> Saw OE SEY ed a eee «bls teas aes 41 .03—59. 40° 
nicroche Eh Oe > Se t5 ce) eee enh Ciera, Hs Stee «pew he nce we ee 32 .32—56.31 
QP RNCEY Taheche MUSYENEES 8, ik Dela Wd Pied bo RRR nay yee Rie ses: Mein Me rig Yahi eee 17 .64—26 .82 
Bega ere links Lee ee ee ote SO oem Ne ers hae SOAs Cees ep) ISS, ee og a as 46 .48—59.30 
AD eee DELANO eigen eay ey ongee ode A aug ane oa Nukes -piersj cpu ae Some 48 .29—59 .37 
SLD Chi Wi AOU ia gee mR IOrar Se ere nmmiree ee lareitecunn eer mie. Seem beamed Sees: a amare As ams 39 .52—59 .59 
eee tMNO NE Ee TCT re hs aa wipe Reece oouaay (in) eh Oe oe ete ee 39 .48—57 .77 
eh BTS PET VSI STE) PEE op lade cade, ies fee erg, Meh on ire A Ra ries A) rune ora 26 .68—37 . 36 


ee ce pnp Se ian ES 


1 Ranges of provincial averages shown to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table X—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1948 
(1) Wholesale 





Foe Wok Averace Wace Rats Per WEEK 
Loealit ‘ General | General Office 
Male Female ee ea Office Office Appliance 
Pp le Clerks, Clerks, | Operators, 
coe Male Female Female 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ 
Figiita. oar eee, iho 42.5 40.2 30.47 39.09 28.57 27.69 
New Brunswick— 
MOGTICtON . bh ste oe ole ee 45° O Late ee een | aie Coes 38.08 26.91 31.50 
Samt JoONi ..e.i.0 066s 42.9 43.3 25.73 35.04 25.45 26.96 
Quebec— 
Wrontredliek stile deic k ATL 43.1 34.29 38.30 28.56 Spleah: 
QUGbED.. 2.mn ik aebiete sc 45.7 ABTO UE lec es ree 33.61 VA Meal (i iladd (priate A 
Ontario— 
Hamilton....:.......: 43.7 45.5 30.98 Shor 27.80 26.76 
London 43.6 38.4 29.70 38.26 25.41 28 .02 
CTA Wal see nen sant, 45.3 ASAT MN ye acen eta aioe 27.95 30.23 
Toronto 2% 6x acactt 4 41.9 41.1 32.62 39.18 29.20 31.21 
Winsor cana fea tte 42.4 43.0 31.02 35.59 27°00" to. 5... ae 
Manitoba— 
WIRNIDES 2s fo0 bc ee es 42.2 43.2 34.42 37.66 24.25 28.54 
Saskatchewan— 
FRED ITIDS. octrvlncanien O90 ou 42.3 43.5 30.53 42.78 26.81 32.49 
DASKRLOON. Le. bales oh 43.4 43.8 29.08 34.21 25x21 26.61 
Alberta— 
LAIR EL Vici ee ane 44.4 42.5 28.79 38.68 26.09 25.80 
PodmMmOntOns, ese 43.3 41.4 30.81 Dost 21.43 28.06 
- British Columbia— 
Vancouver: 2.22. 72 41.8 42.9 32.39 40.69 27 P12 29.34 
WiICTOTIA: or vu ad 42.8 AQ 8 ee areca! 39.24 28.09 Poe ke 
AVERAGE WaGE Rate Per WEEK 
: Telephone 
Shippers 
Locality and sue é Ay te Typists, a ruck Ware- 
Receivers, | 212PH¢rs, opi Female TIveTS; | housemen 
Mate *| Female | Operators, Male 
Female 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PI Gias 20) 8, acti See sie 33.76 28 .20 25.88 25.90 33.01 30.46 
New Brunswick— 
Moncton, <a 32.96 282620 £2 sea eee 22 TS Ne ae 29.85 
rolsbak cya (ova sat Dae coe wey. 31.60 25.42 23.95 21.84 34.49 33.05 
Quebec— 
Montreal: wa) eed Lk 34.27 32.27 29.16 26.53 Ala aire 32.58 
CWUEB EO ane hire ie ght. 33.54 27.86 PAR ara 21.82 34.91 31.09 
Ontario— 
TAMU ELON Wars sas SYR PY 28.96 29.81 24.05 31.32 34.96 
London..... BO LOL 26.14 25.44 26.73 30.8 32.67 
Ottawacr ctor pie24 29.54. 23.96 26.15 34.07 30.26 
LE OrOUtOcete Cea tek Ae 37.30 31.81 30.20 27-22 39.12 34.09 
Windsor er se 39.25 28 .29 32.01 27.46 38.21 36.18 
Manitoba— 
Winniper ene ae, a7" 34.55 28.34 25.81 24.99 34.78 31.538 
Saskatchewan— 
Regma ei ene 34.29 30.49 27.01 25.91 37.02 35.80 
Baska (OO, aya oe 37.57 20. O04 la lan ce eae 24.24 | 36.16 31.02 
Alberta— 
ROUTE galing ghalin poll 36.06 28.12 24.10 25.46 35.15 34.07 
HGMGutOn onc ae ane 35.88 27.57 24.75 25.99 37.19 3ital 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver: .c5.0. ee 38.07 31.07 30.19 27.90 45.32 33.03 


VICtOIIAN Ao uetee tre 38.37 OLE O40 9] Cen aeenoee 27 .04 46.86 32.73 
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Table XI—(2) LAUNDRIES 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK Mnecn arse 
CO ATL Eee Pa taet Nets A 2 Elo) 4 ye Se dold & Gob 3 47.4 40—54 
IN VREESCOULR c .5, ESE, ccc 0 Baa ao J oa Fo ws wl ks 47.9 453—48 
PNGWRESEUDSWICK Sy is. dutiwaSeoneks o's 5a 's 46.1 45—49 
CER ES 6 ols a sss aaa ara ayes rank 51.9 463—54 
CMEAEICLS bated Oe 6 os chy a oe te eo ase ss 44 45.4 40—48 
UMMA a. no ets. ha cite ainacca yaa ao oases 46.3 44—47 
DASREUCHCWRILMIee. o.os loco asad aecodyesqas 44.0 44 
BANC RUEL Gs cP aint ORME ys iao) et AE wT bes sts hes 45.4 44—48 
BritienC Olu bie eee oe el as ana eye 2s 43.8 40—44 
Extractor Operators 
rr i Oe BB k's CRG ow ad ao slels Magee seule es oases AYA Yoga ae on Rac atid #2 a 
ieee MeV OU LCAM OLE.) 2a ifs oneness se soe aia ake oe4 we es ee .60 po? 65 
Pra ies SUMED RE MER SB he a co co taily of che ave: 6 2x aaacehe eieds $e SO «ela Ay 3) 65— .85 
ADO AT Beata 8 RES) (A sia ee ere Oak ert ae ree vis .65-— .94 
Perales VP ITNGCCAM MR ek A WE Sains sles musa eiGie sae eu VER Gee < caleiees .70 65—. .82 
eric itin amen tLe OR ee Ne ee fs ee tte Geis wicca cil end dw wat ole oe .83 80— 84 
Sorters, Female 
SO ATER ANAS BA Ore ke LE ARE EN ha ee RSET Os ey AO” gn ts) tle oo eee 
Pre OC LIME Gee ik Sis MHS ORK sa MAN New he Gh es LOU Jane) 4g 
IS we Bruns WICK as cw 255 4h 844 <4 TR YE cores ca oe .o2 (oie ete 
Deg C ee Rh. a Ean Lee Mean kn hee ERO eek Kens ae .§2 40— .62 
WMorrtreslrrr tree EEE TET EET EE EE ET EET 04 40— 62 
(Oya va lee Me, oo Bee Wi ee os Ree oe ne) are. Onn oe ree ea .49 40— .59 
TOT reee oe ee aN et aN crease Ai iea eins ooh ate shai k ties a yatess .o4 45— .60 
VITECO OD mee ere te es en eee mn, LE il amet, RS, EG, Lee 47 BY; e453 
SSL LU We EL Seer tor tcc oUt ooo te tn Beavseas ek sue eee ee a .48 44. _- 49 
PL IDCTUA ee ee ee LR ee ee eet ooetes plas. be ake .46 AG 4 5p 
Starchers, Female 
AE LGN, HNL <2. MRIS ME Lo es ees SOs lee eee bee ee eae Saty * Sipe tne. ¢ ne eee 
NPATTING Hrovinces sores rss sree rere re orem ered 35 D0 an on 87, 
Ouebec( Montrealfonly ee. Ween Fo eels ols aie ee cas 44 40- =) 50 
UTERO 22) CR tae mene REED, Rae Veg ROIEODe Fe INE EERE MIE Sor cotutt ae 44 18a. eh 
Sac COMPAS ORR, 5B oa. 4.0 a cccltays alsheinqe Maca saul wis ew Ow OK .46 44— .50 
Piya Eng lites 5 6 TERS: RSMAS Been eg Oe a oR a ee eee 47 AQz 55 
EAE CC AM len’ 6. Daa age le PA ek OE are Sie nr rr mer 55 52— 57 
Washers 
en. MM ES, eG inna Gah baa nak sa Daiokede gs eee onl taille Shheoee os ss 
NAS Vee CO LI eee ce Rw EN cee Se eit sth, v AVE on Wa, Se 65 .60— .78 
INTO Lay A UNIS (ailel eee ae ax daria ani SAR Are eS eam 1S Se 2 .61— .78 
LOS ics as es Re re ee at Oa tan aA CPT Ar .67 .55— .87 
sabe ti cod as 4 5 \. ARIE UA Ce Na Sa a a .70 60— .80 
OMeeG Nay) MOMS | oe oy SR en, eee ee .76 58— .94 
age AVES GEM SSB” SERIE, A serra SRO eee oer ar .83 -70— .99 
ORR Cg | GSD OS 8 » EE, EO A a re ee 15 .60— .95 
Rene eee CU REL SPREE Oa lar where eit tel eily sells bugle PWNS aes .80 49— .85 
“Hehe 2S, 238 dale AY 5k Sa (AOR ea .80 .70— .90 
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Table XI (2)—LAUNDRIES—Concluded 
——— — —_ —_ SSESSS=ESaaS||]=]]™]ES{—==Ea>=>EeEeq—{_eExL_ > > > ={_l_ >=a{aq_>pa>=aq_a=EananaES=EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeee____e_ 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Laundry Operators, Female 
CANAAN eo he Ber oc eae eee ae a adda A then a eee ect LAG se esl eee cae ek eae 
Nova Scotiag. oo coe. es Coa «ay Aches ab evn Mebaciat auto weanais Ol .oo— .40 
ING@WwErUnS WIG... os ols se eee ns Eo ea AO cas een pet pases cae .28— .37 
Qile Dee |, a. Sa cruien ie see < RRS eemeiy ae ee tee. cp hatichemch a Me Raho Savio aa 44 .382— .62 
Montrealt eect cic es Ge ee cnet .46 .ot— .62 
CONEATIO Foc ais hates aks 5 eS A ote a eee ex ofa 48 | .40— .56 
"LOLODTOS a2 ees Sek Me ee eee on EEE: FECES ee lene eevcnrat tee .52 .44— .60 
Manito od tee eh ecb g ae oes) or eeevisek LAETre ee thinker Al .36— .50 
Saskatchewan.'......... ected 1S AME Onsen ae nena BaP a .48 .44— .51 
Alberta td tat oss ct St Se. cee SINE: cv wy ect anataviayauwoconcnne 47 .41— .57 
British: Colsmmbiarces . oe ebes esas oe Cee ee Ee el te, aie ee area ie 55 47— .60 
Drivers! per Week per Week 
CATA CLS OTe chon wor Sexe naete tetas, ces otis eae de eu, Tea I ek re oh ee 43:30.) le ae ee 
Novaeocotiag.. § o's 08 css tales fea ete diel oto, ss pares eee eee 31.85 21.00—40.13 
INGW. DPUDS WICK ley ch Se Me ore ee eg ie Rt ee ie ee 41.20 32 .00—45 .00 
COUIECLIE OMY NN one teas Se Cue abies Cee ar ee dnd eee ee es es 41.07 30 .00—50.00 
Mintrealia2 acs tee kr eras are Oe cee ee 41.50 30 .00—50 .00 
CONEATIO cy BE © comics ek Me en ee at een eae Be aa mre a es 45.25 33.00—56.00 
TT OPOMUOIS 5 faint cg cc Ae Pe ee Tee ae a een rie ty, 45.78 40 .00—56 .00 
IVT ANITOWS, che sats quae oe bob coe eis ie ae ee ee ee ee © ee 44.01 31.20—52.50 
SASK ETCHOE WATE 1c av euscee POP r eee tiene el eee eee tie eee 45.04 33 .00—63 .96 
VG Le) gt toe ines arate ahamacuritrirars tue camerack rea AEM Ce FN et eae eae Pe a 46.65 30 .00—57 .45 
British Columbias, se eee oe niece OIE P RSC eB ah ca 43.22 34 .00—58 .00 





1 Rates include commission. 


Table XI—(3) HOTELS 





STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


48 for nearly all hotels covered by table except in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where 
most employees are on a 44-hour week. 


Notre.—Rates shown include value of meals where provided. 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
Chambermaids 
CCEA Rec OF sits Bee the ee We ate toe ne as ee a2 ee eee 105.71, | | ekessech: eee 
Maritame Brovindes ini a cee Ae ie es ce 81.19 62 .83—124.84 
CCE as vic re! ous SR ba, eae a ah he MaMa eto ata artes Sinreer ita sot eerie 89.98 60.00—130.21 
MIDCATION sleF w'c bogie ence RR es an ee eee aio ee tee, 107.71 75.00—145.56 
Manitoba di: ils be ce Sree re eh a a Ce ee cine 104.14 79 .33—132.438 
Daskatchewaths. tis. us is she atcidie ok oe oe eae cnt re lea nae 106.06 80.20—145.21 
Alberta SP ads, 2 cz ai cutee ats he ee Lk See) I ek lp a ices ae, 119.27 95 .33—145.60 
BritisheOolumbig 82). cv atx tak eo any fe ete tae te A ee ee 125.35 90 .00—145.60 
Chefs 
Canadar eis sa 5 i ER RUA Each 5 Re Ee ate ere Cl ee Se edocs de poet cca 
Maritime \Provitiees 2 ox: Sfauiescis te we a cote, teeters ete oho oe 270.47 140.12—376.00 
Qirebeo.. 226 A ae A ea es ele, Pe ed as eae 271.60 200 .00—338 . 40 
Ontario. 2. 4's ck Ree he Pe bk ee ete ee eed eae 265.25 205 .00—316.34 
Manitoba. 3... 5. i.ei wel aay aft Cbd cad oe Pee LOE ee et 271.46 189 .50—393.57 
Saskatchewan): le... .2.hca ve’ oe oe eee aoe ces eee elles reer: 255.55 175.65—378.57 
Alberta f2 0 So Mae, ay aes Senta e Geveeehe devs ae cence eater 278.19 198 .09—360.83 


British: Columbia.) sean be eee ae eee ee ee ee eee 327.19 299 .00—363 .00 
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Table XI—(3) HOTELS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


Cooks, Male 


coerce ee eer ee eee eee reer ere ere ee eee eee ee eee ser sre eee eee seoenee ee 


eoeoeereoer eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee oe 
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Table XI—(3) HOTELS—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
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SASKATCHEWAN Mak SAE Ue Eee ee ne ce tat meetin Tso 80 .20—155 .03 
PRP SREY Peed ed RE heh 8 GRIN Bek ceed Shatin ia ign Sot le lahat ted da aca ie. i Gevo 72 .00—144.42 
BritiShaG Olu Dlae ce Ce eee ee cr Wee eh ee eee 130.92 104.86—159.00 
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Table XI—(5) GARAGES 





Average Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week 
4 : $ 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1948—Continued 


The information given below has been reproduced from the Quarterly Bulletin issued by the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The figures were compiled from reports 
made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wage Rates—1946, 1947 and 1948 


The general trend in farm wages continued upward at August 15, and average rates for Canada 
were higher than at any time since comparable statistics became available in 1940. Scarcity of 
labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm income were important factors contributing 
toward the continuing rise in farm wages. Among the provinces, average rates per day were highest 
in Saskatchewan and average rates per month were highest in British Columbia. Lowest rates were 
recorded in Prince Edward Island. For Canada as a whole, increases in daily wages with and 
without board were approximately 7 and 5 per cent, and in monthly wages 5 and 7 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with the same date a year ago. 


Table 1 gives a summary of wage rates for Canada as at August 15 from 1940 to 1948 and Tables 
2 and 3 give comparative data on a provincial basis for 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA PER DAY AND PER 
MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1940-48 








Average Wages per Day |Average Wages per Month 


Year With Without With Without 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ 

NET ok Zac Re: CR ee ee 1.48 1.99 27.92 41.76 
Hes MER eft has. 3 Animas eivelele a Begt 2.02 yay § 35.40 51.15 
A eer Meee, Grme © Sarareme el /ity. PLES o.2o 47 .36 66.41 
BUA ee Ma Al Shawls. Ave, 8x. ete: 4.42 61.81 84.76 
(MCE be 1 MN, Ale TE ieee as Ce a 3.53 4.36 65.99 88.31 
O45. ee. messy, Creations in oc deeds 3255 4.50 71.68 97 .22 
HUET cos Ae oii Oe De oe 4.04 4.95 75.28 100.62 
OA x. eee AN os So ohare diele' e's wal 4.13 Bul? 82.75 109.03 
RES aay gee NOIRE ORCS Ae el an kCa aE ae 4.40 5.44 86.79 116.67 





TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1946, 1947 AND 1948 








With Board Without Board 
Province ee 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

erInOG MAtWArd [SINC os sc dy ose se foe, he 2.62 2.69 2.97 3.38 3.54 3.90 
ROVSa HCObisak ® Patokuwanank ewAdrhaes 3.24 3.57 3.86 4.11 4.36 4.76 
DV Ewe SUNS WICK hn eee at nee ee 3.56 3.77 4.25 4.44 4.69 5.19 
CCC ee ee oh ais Uns ans aod aes 3.46 4.03 4.16 4.36 4.90 5.16 
BPTICA LO ao he tk bs ies ACP ae sc 3.62 3.70 4.41 4.55 4.96 5.47 
BET GOLeeite wre eae hee oie oa aL seal eleven as 4.71 4.54 4.74 5.66 5.46 5.84 
Baer at CHeyAal coe Ecce secs s 6 srs 4.71 4.83 4.98 5.69 5.99 6.11 
SOLE eed, oS aR ace a Ak hs wt ye 4.37 4.45 4.57 Oe 5.60 5.65 
BSriMeh COMM DIA A ptrigd: abl ditetstciok dex 4.42 4.73 4.87 5.26 5.70 5.97 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1946, 1947 AND 1948 


With Board Without Board 
Province | 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince. Hdward [sland © ¢. cca ss teicce sabe 55.76 55.50 60.00 77.96 75.16 83.46 
NUV OCOLEG te ee re oe eae eee 67.45 2.44 Tigh ba 91.57 | 101.00 | 102.06 
New Britiswick?) S20 2 See, BOOTY 78.61 86.88 93.07 | 103.17 | 107.63 | 118.68 
@Quebecier trowel . ciclieulx? Cedi alee 74.48 84.02 90.14 98.41 | 109.58 | 118.66 
COLATIO ws: aA ote sit ed tees Gece ae 68.40 74.29 80.70 92.40 99.48 | 108.21 
Wiaitoli. 4 on Se Bo ee 171.00 80.55 86.55 | 102.81 | 102.59 | 115.00 
SaskALCDeEWAll. soho ron eae ae 82.99 89.23 OV See TT1s 18 1160677 TZO0F7e 
A erty oie elutes Be en: Sass cutee eeeeen sc 80.02 84.69 90.41 | 106.66 | 118.57 | 124.74 
British+ Columbia. s.Gnab soem h OY decreed. te 82.63 86.25 93.93 |. 105.56 | 117.81 }|.130.50 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The seasonal rise in unemployment 
that was in progress during October and 
November, while usual at this time of year, 
was more pronounced than at any time 
since the first post-war winter. However, 
total employment continued at close to 
record levels; and figures of production, 
retail sales, and labour income indicated a 
continuation of the prevailing high level of 
economic activity. 

Industrial production, particularly in 
manufacturing, declined during the summer 
months, but recovered during September. 
Living costs and wages showed only minor 
fluctuations; and “real” wages were slightly 
higher than a year earlier. 


Employment 


The quarterly sample survey of Canada’s 
civiian labour force, conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showed a 
record level of employment at August 20, 
1949; though unemployment was _ also 
higher than a year earlier (see chart below). 

The number of unplaced applicants for 
employment registered at offices of the 
National Employment Service rose sharply 
during the autumn months, reaching a total 
of 206,113 at November 24, as compared 


Millions 
§.5 F 


Volume XLIX 
Number 12 


December, 


1949 


with 129,677 a year earlier. Although 
employment was well maintained for the 
country as a whole, there was localized 
unemployment at a number of specific 
centres. A reduction in logging operations 
this year aggravated the rise in unemploy- 


ment customarily caused by seasonal 
factors. 

Unemployment insurance claims have 
been higher throughout 1949 than in 


previous years. The number of days of 
proven unemployment for which benefit 
was paid during September totalled 1,611,461, 
as compared with 871,967 in September, 
1948, and 798,873 in September, 1947. 


At the beginning of October, the DBS 
index of non-industrial employment (base 
1926 = 100) stood at 202-0, as compared with 
202:1 a month earlier, and 203-3 at 
October 1, 1948. 


According to the labour force survey, 
Canada’s civilian labour force reached an 
estimated 5,253,000 persons in the week 
ending August 20 this year, an increase of 
144,000 over the estimated total of 5,109,000 
in the week ending September 4, 1948. Of 
this year’s August total, an estimated 
5,155,000 had jobs, an increase of 113,000 
over September last year and the largest 
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number of job holders ever recorded in 
Canada. The number idle and seeking 
work at 98,000 was 31,000 greater than in 
September last year. 

A breakdown of the latest estimate shows 
4,552,000 persons working 35 hours or more 
during the survey week as against 4,449,000 
in September, 1948; 312,000 working 15 to 
34 hours compared with 314,000; and 92,000 
working under 15 hours compared with 
102,000. There was a total of 229,000 with 
a job but not at work as against 177,000. 
In connection with the latter figure, the 
Bureau reports that the August surveys 
have consistently shown a relatively large 
number in this category due to the preva- 
lence of vacations at this time. Thus, of 
the 229,000 in August last, 176,000 were 
reported on vacation and 40,000 absent from 
work because of temporary illness. 

The gain in number at work in August 
this year over September a year ago was 
due entirely to a rise in non-agricultural 
employment, which increased from 3,795,000 
to 3,920,000, while agricultural employment 
fell off moderately from 1,247,000 to 
1,235,000. 

Of the total at work in August, 4,012,000 
were men, up from 3,932,000 in September 
last year, and 1,143,000 were women, an 
increase from 1,110,000. Of the total of 
98,000 seeking work, 81,000 were men and 
17,000 were women. The latter figures com- 
pare with 53,000 and 14,000, respectively, a 
year earlier. 


industrial Relations 


Three work stoppages accounted for 72 
per cent of the time loss arising from 
industrial disputes during October, 1949. 
These were of lithographers at London, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal, 
rubber factory workers at Toronto, and 
motor vehicle factory workers at Oshawa. 

These three disputes continued into 
November, when the time loss was higher, 
amounting to over 135,000 days. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1949, 
showed 19 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 16,008 workers, with a time loss 
of 69,479 man-working days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October, 1949, amounted to -09 
per cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with -08 per cent in September, 
1949; -11 per cent in October, 1948; -11 
per cent for the first 10 months in 1949; 
and .11 per cent for the first 10 months in 
1948. 

For the first 10 months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 111 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 45,981 workers with a 
time loss of 901,145 days. For the same 
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period in 1948, there were 136 strikes with 
38,652 workers involved and a time loss of 
848,028 days. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
the major development during October was 
the establishment of two conciliation boards 
to deal with disputes over wages and hours 
on the railways (see p. 1550). 


Cost of Living 


A third successive fractional monthly 
decline brought the cost-of-living index to 
161-7 at November 1, 1949, as compared 
with a peak of 162-8 reached in August. 
The rise since November, 1948, has been 
2-1 points, or less than 14 per cent. 

Lower food prices were primarily respon- 
sible for the decrease between October and 
November, 1949. The food index dropped 
1:7 points to 203-3 during October, due 
mainly to seasonal weakness for meats 
coupled with lower prices for eggs and fresh 
and canned vegetables. These outweighed 
increases for oranges, lemons and coffee. 
Clothing, the only other group to register 
a decline, receded from 184-1 to 183-7 due 
mainly to decreases for men’s overcoats and 
suits and women’s topcoats. Higher quota- 
tions for coal and coke imported from the 
United States were reflected in a further 
advance in the fuel and light index from 
134-1 to 135-1. (This index had risen 4 
points the previous month.) Home furnish- 
ings and services moved up 0:2 to 167-4 
when higher prices for certain furniture 
items overbalanced decreases for dishes and 
glassware. The group indexes for miscel- 
laneous items at 130-2 and rentals at 123-9 
remained unchanged. 


Earnings 


The aggregate of Canadian labour income 
for the first eight months of 1949 was 
$5,002,000,000 as compared with $4,571,000,000 
in the corresponding period last year, an 
increase of nine per cent. 

During the month of August, labour 
income reached the highest monthly level 
since September, 1948, when retroactive 
wage payments to railway employees had 
swelled the total. Estimate for August is 
placed at $658,000,000, up $9,000,000 over 
July, and $44,000,000 over August a year ago. 
The September, 1948 total was $663,000,000. 

Labour income figures are based on esti- 
mates for all industry, including agriculture. 
For the manufacturing industry alone, an 
unusual development occurred in the early 
fall, when the average of hourly earnings 
declined slightly for two successive months. 
The decline was attributed to changes in 
the industrial distribution of wage-earners. 


(Continued on page 1549) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


A “widespread awareness” 
on the part of Canadian 


sobbed of employers of the value 
eeu oak of providing social security 
Slt AURA he benefits for employees is 
relations 


indicated by a_ recent 
survey of business firms in 
Canada. 

The survey was carried out by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in the 
spring of this year to ascertain what is 
being done by Canadian business in the 
labour-management relations field, and to 
provide “a starting point for the develop- 
ment of a plan to improve employer- 
employee relations”. Returns were received 
from 1,309 companies (730 manufacturing 
and 579 non-manufacturing), employing ten 
or more persons, located in all ten prov- 
inces, and having an aggregate of over 
800,000 employees. 

The results of the survey are presented 
by the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in 
a publication entitled, Survey Results— 
Employer-Employee Relations 1949, in the 
belief that they will provide “a yardstick 
by which business can measure itself against 
other companies of similar size in the field 
of employer-employee relations”. 

It was learned that 80 per cent of the 
reporting companies have employee group 
insurance plans, most of which are on a 
contributory basis. Fifty per cent reported 
having pension plans. These ranged from 
38 per cent in companies with ten to 99 
employees, to 93 per cent in those com- 
panies having 5,000 or more. 

Sick benefit payments were reported by 
75:5 per cent of all companies, and group 
hospital schemes by 86 per cent. To the 
question, “Have you a medical department 
with trained personnel?” all manufacturing 
companies employing 5,000 or more, and 80 
per cent of those employing 500 to 999, 
answered in the affirmative. Pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations are provided by 
30 per cent of all reporting companies, and 
periodical medical examinations by 52 per 
cent of those employing more than 500. 

Lunch rooms are operated by 36 per cent 
of the 730 manufacturing companies, the 
largest percentage (70 per cent) being found 
among those employing between 1,000 and 
4999. Food is supplied at cost by 34-5 
per cent, and below cost by 387 per cent. 

Only among the largest companies, it was 
found, has there been a serious effort to 
provide training programs for management 
personnel at the foreman and supervisor 
level. 


in Canada 


The fact that 56 per cent of all reporting 
companies hold meetings with their 
employees indicates that the value of 
personal contact as an effective means of 
communication is recognized, the report 
states. The fact, also, that 35 per cent of 
all reporting companies communicate with 
their employees at their home address is 
further evidence of this trend. 

In the field of providing information as 
to their financial position, Canadian busi- 
ness seems “to have made little progress,” 
the report comments. Although annual 
reports are circulated among employees by 
55 per cent of all companies employing 
5,000 or over, only 20 per cent of the 
remainder attempt to bring the financial 
position of the company to the attention 
of the employees. 

It is further commented that Canadian 
companies, while “deeply conscious” of their 
responsibility to their employees, and 
“working successfully to bring to the 
employee the full advantage of available 
social benefits are not taking full 
advantage of the means by which they can 
explain to their employees just what they 
are doing.” Some companies, it is esti- 
mated, spend ten to fifteen cents an hour 
per employee on various company benefits, 
“but unless the employee is made aware of 
that fact the full value of the expenditure 
is not realized.” 


During the late summer 
Conference and early autumn an 
to study inter-departmental com- 
employment mittee representing ~ the 
of physically Departments of Veterans 
handicapped Affairs, Health and Welfare 


and Labour made _ prelim- 
inary plans for a national conference on the 
rehabilitation of handicapped workers. Pro- 
vincial governments and other interested 
organizations have been invited to send 
representatives to the conference, which, it 
is expected, will be held in Ottawa shortly 
after the close of the present session of 
Parliament. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, in referring to the Conference, 
stated that “a fair measure of success had 
been achieved (in the placement of handi- 
capped workers), but experience in this 
placement field had indicated that it was 
necessary to make available to the civilian 
handicapped, an _ effective rehabilitation 
scheme before a thorough employment job 
could be done for them. Experience in 
the re-establishment of the physically 
handicapped veteran had proven the value 
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of a well organized rehabilitation program,” 
he said. “It was hoped,” he continued, 
“that a national conference would go far 
towards ironing out any problems that may 
exist, and clearing the way for such a 
program.” 


Improvements in working 
Government conditions were recently 
“prevailing announced by the Hon. 


rate” workers Humphrey Mitchell for 
getimproved “prevailing rate” employees 
conditions of the Government of 

Canada. These improve- 
ments, which include a longer annual vaca- 
tion with pay, seven public holidays, and 
special leave in certain circumstances, are 
described in detail elsewhere in this issue 
tol aria 


On October 31, Mr. Stanley 


Union dues Knowles (member for 
andincome Winnipeg North Centre) 
tax moved in the House of 


Commons that the Govern- 
ment. consider amending the Income Tax 
Act so as to “make it possible for tax- 
payers to deduct trade union dues from 
income before computing the amount of 
income tax to be paid.” 

Following debate on November 7, the 
motion was defeated. 
(The present position in respect of union 


dues and income tax was set forth on 
pages 1333-4 of last month’s Laznour 
GAZETTE.) 

On November 10 the Board 
Transport of Transport Commissioners 
Board orders ordered the Brotherhood of 
clarification Maintenance of Way 
of safety Employees (TLC) and the 
rules CNR and CPR to “amplify, 


clarify and simplify” certain 
operating rules relating to section gangs, 
and to report back by February 15, 1950. 

The Brotherhood had asked the Board to 
order the railways to employ more men 
on section gangs. In a statement issued on 
October 29 it claimed that present safety 
regulations were “regularly disregarded both 
by the employees and by the railways 
because there are not enough sectionmen in 
the companies’ employ.” 

In particular a rule requiring that men 
travel a certain distance to flag down 
approaching trains in the event of a split 
rail being discovered was said to be 
disregarded since there were not enough 
men to carry out this rule and at the same 
time get the necessary work on ties and 
roadbeds done. 

The union also pointed to the hazard of 
collision when insufficient men were allotted 
to crews to lift heavy hand cars. 
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The companies opposed the Brotherhood’s 
request, citing the considerable cost that 
would be involved in hiring more section 
hands, and stating that present section crews 
were sufficient to carry on maintenance 
work safely. 

In ordering the companies and union to 
clarify the rules, the Board said: “When 
and if these are straightened out all parties, 
including the Board, will be in a better 
position to assess the merits of the 
application. 

“Tf full agreement cannot be reached the 
remaining rules in dispute will be settled 
by the Board.” 


Canada had a_ population 


Population gain of 87,000 during the 
gain in three summer months of 
summer June, July and August this 
months year, according to the first 


quarterly population  esti- 
mate by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The three-month rise brought the popula- 
tion to an estimated 13,636,000 at Sep- 
tember 1 compared with 13,549,000 at 
June 1. 

Quarterly estimates of population are 
now being prepared by the Bureau to meet 
the need for such information at more 
frequent intervals than once a year. Owing 
to the lack of up-to-date data on inter- 
provincial migration, however, the quarterly 
estimates will not include figures on popu- 
lation changes of the provinces as shown in 
the annual estimates. 

With the entry of Newfoundland as 
Canada’s 10th province adding 348,000, the 
Dominion’s population at June 1 was an 
estimated 666,000 greater than a year 
earlier. Natural increase together with 
immigration less emigration added 318,000 
in the other nine provinces during the 12 
months, raising their total from 12,883,000 
on June 1, 1948, to 18,201,000. 


Wholesale prices of both 


Prices of general building materials 
building and residential building 
materials materials were slightly 
lower lower in September than 


in August, according to 
the price indexes compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The month’s decrease 
continued a gradual downward movement 
that has been uninterrupted for general 
building materials since March and for 
residential building materials since Feb- 
ruary this year. In each case, however, 
the decline from August to September was 
smaller than in any preceding month. 
The Bureau’s index of general building 
materials (based on 1926100) eased off 
a half point from 198-1 for August to 


197-6 for September, making a total drop 
of 7-8 points for the six months of steady 
declines since March, when the index stood 
at 205°4. The September figure is 2°6 
points below that of a year earlier and 8-3 
points below the peak of 205-9 for this 
index in October a year ago. 

The composite index of residential build- 
ing materials (based on 1935-39= 100) eased 
off a tenth of a point only, from the revised 
standing of 226-2 for August to 226-1 for 
September. This brought the cumulative 
decline to 4:3 points from the peak of 
230-4 for this index in February, but was 
still above the level of 221-6 for September 
last year. 

Indexes for five of the nine principal 
components of the residential materials 
index were unchanged from August to 
September, while two were higher and two 
lower. The index for lumber and products 
rose slightly from 319-7 to 320-0 and for 
roofing materials from 184-3 to 187.3; while 
the paint and glass index declined from 
176°7 to 171-0 and the index for “other” 
materials from 174:°6 to 172-6. 


Resulting from a survey 


Prospective made in 1946, the Bureau of 
employment Technical Personnel of the 
for new Federal Department of 
graduates in Labour estimated that there 
engineering would be a demand _ for 


about 2,000 new graduates 
in engineering in each of the five years, 
1947 to 1951 inclusive. 

In each of the years 1947 and 1948, there 
was a demand for slightly more than 2,000, 
while the graduating classes numbered only 
1,100 and 1,700 respectively. These short- 
ages were counter-balanced to some extent 
in 1949, when the graduates numbered about 
3,200. 

As the graduating classes in engineering 
in 1950 will be even larger than in 1949, 
the estimates made in 1946 are being 
reviewed with the same employers to 
determine the prospective needs in 1950 and 
1951. The net results of this review so 
far, indicate that there will probably be an 
increase in the demand of slightly over ten 
per cent in the combined estimates made 
three years ago. 

The Bureau’s report points out that “a 
large proportion of the employment avail- 
able for new engineering graduates has 
always been concentrated in the establish- 
ments of a relatively small number of 
employers.” Consequently, surveys on 
which estimates can be based are neces- 
sarily made almost entirely through the 
co-operation of these larger employers. It 
is believed, however, that there is a sub- 
stantial latent demand among medium 


sized and smaller employers, probably 
“some hundreds of such openings which new 
graduates could fill satisfactorily.” 

In former years, it is stated, “shortage 
of supply has been mainly responsible for 
the rapid absorption of inexperienced 
graduates into the more widely publicized 
openings where there have been well 
organized recruiting programs, and at least 
a certain amount of competition for avail- 
able students. In 1950, it will be rather a 
case of seeking out the openings, including 
the substantial number believed to exist in 
smaller operations.” 


In accordance with the 


CCCL sets authority granted at the 
up Civic recent convention of the 
Action Canadian and Catholic 
Committee Confederation of Labour 


(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1379), 
the Confederate Bureau of the Confedera- 
tion has formally set up a “Civic Action 
Committee”. The members of the com- 
mittee are René Gosselin, Granby, Federa- 
tion of Textile Workers; Daniel Lessard, 
Thetford Mines, Federation of Mine 
Workers; Philippe Lessard, Federation of 
Pulp and Paper Workers; Lucien Dorion, 
Quebec, Federation of Commercial Workers; 
René Gravel, Montreal, Central Montreal 
Council. The members will elect their own 
Chairman. 

The duties assigned to the committee by 
the Convention were to promote legisla- 
tion that would embody the economic and 
social reforms advocated by the Confedera- 
tion; to educate its members in civic 
problems; and to guide public opinion in 
class co-operation in accordance with the 
social doctrine of the Church. 


Results of a recently com- 


Cost of pleted survey show that 
study at the average total cost of 
Canadian a year’s study at Canadian 
universities universities varied between 


institutions from $816 to 
$1,555, and is higher for men than for 
women. Average costs are highest in the 
faculties of medicine and dentistry, and 
lowest in the faculties of arts and pure 
science. Students’ costs in engineering and 
forestry fall between these levels, costs for 
students in forestry ranging higher than for 
those in engineering. It was found that 
costs in similar faculties vary considerably 
between universities. 

The survey was conducted by a com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Canadian University Students, assisted by 
the Education Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, through questionnaires, 
and is based on the academic year 1947-48. 


The results are contained in a D.BS. pub- 
lication entitled, Students’ Cost of a Year 
at Canadian Universities. 

All expenses of study and living were 
covered in the survey—tuition and other 
fees, board and lodging, clothing and 
laundry, as well as medical and dental care, 
recreation and miscellaneous other expendi- 
tures. The cost of transportation § of 
students living away from home to attend 
the university, however, is not included. 


Average total expenses for men in arts 
and science varied between institutions from 
$892 to $1,247 for the year, being above 
$1,000 at ten universities and under that 
figure at six. The average for women was 
at a lower range of $816 to $1,103, and was 
above $1,000 at only four centres. 


Engineering students had costs ranging 
from $916 to $1,281, fees being from $5 to 
$117 higher than for arts and pure science 
courses, with textbooks costing more. A 
year in forestry at the three universities 
with forestry faculties cost from $1,182 to 
$1,329, fees and expenditure on clothing 
being higher than in arts. 


Fees for dentistry varied from $10 to 
$180 above those for arts and, while the 
expenditure on textbooks showed little 
lifference, the cost of equipment, averaged 
over the full period of the course, raised 
substantially the expenditures of students in 
this faculty. Overall total for a year ranged 
from $1,264 to $1,500. 

Medicine appears to be the most expen- 
sive for a year, apart from any greater 
overall cost, due to longer period of study. 
Fees in 1947-48 varied from $252 to $450 
between universities with medical schools, 
and the amount required for textbooks and 
equipment, although less than for dentistry 
in the same university, was $25 to $117 
more than for arts. The average total cost 
for a year varied from a low of $1,071 to 
a high of $1,555. 


It owas announced. on 
New October 15 that the Pacific 
organization Coast District of the Cana- 
of West Coast dian Seamen’s Union had 
Seamen broken away from its parent 


body and formed a new 
autonomous organization to be known as 
the West Coast Seamen’s Union of Canada. 
The step, which was reported to have the 
full approval of the national leadership of 
the CSU, coincided with the termination 
date of a collective agreement between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and three deep- 
sea shipping companies operating on the 
Pacific Coast. Simultaneously with the 
announcement that the west coast group 
had dropped its affiliation with the CSU, 
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it was made known that the three deepsea 
shipowners had signed a collective agree- 
ment with the new organization, effective 
for one vear from October 15. 


A new publication, “Gov- 


Manitoba ernment Regulations and 
publication Your Business”, has been 
will help issued by the Bureau of 
small Industrial Development of 
businessman the Manitoba Department 


of Industry and Commerce. 
It is designed to acquaint small business 
management in Manitoba with the gov- 
ernment regulations, municipal, provincial 
and federal, which it will be necessary to 
observe in the conduct of business. It does 
not purport to be an official statement of 
the regulations affecting small business, but 
it gives a brief digest of these various 
regulations and indicates where specific and 
official information can be obtained. 


The section on regulations regarding 
employees deals with wages and _ hours, 
labour relations, safety in working condi- 
tions, workmen’s compensation, apprentice- 
ship, early closing regulations, and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Three provinces, British 
Inquiry into Columbia, Ontario and 
Workmen’s’ Saskatchewan, will have 


Compensation their Workmen’s Compen- 
Acts sation Acts reviewed in the 

near future. Chief Justice 
Sloan of British Columbia and Mr. Justice 
Roach of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
have been appointed special Commis- 
sioners in their respective provinces to 
inquire: into the whole operation of the 
Acts and make recommendations on which 
a revision of the legislation may be made. 


In Saskatchewan, a committee of seven 
has been appointed, to be headed by O. W. 
Valleau, the Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The Saskatchewan 
Act must be reviewed every four years 
by a committee equally representative of 
employers and employees and including at 
least one representative of the Board. 


Founded in 1919 with the 
Workmen’s purpose of bringing together 
compensation the officers charged with the 
officials duty of administering Work- 
confer men’s Compensation laws of 

the several provinces of 
Canada for the consideration of matters of 
common interest, the Association of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 
held their twenty-third meeting in Regina, 
on September 5 and 6, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. A. W. Heise of the 
Saskatchewan Board. 


Addresses were given on the subject of 
the rehabilitation of injured workmen, 
arthritis as an industrial disease, indus- 
trial safety measures and administrative 
problems. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Acting 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, addressed the Con- 
vention on the desirability of developing 
comparable information between provinces 
on industrial accidents and diseases. He 
pointed out that the adoption of standard 
methods of compiling such information on a 
Dominion-wide basis would prove a valu- 
able aid in a national accident prevention 
campaign. 


After 38 years of service 


G.P. Shields Jit the Federal Depart- 


statistici 
See eso ment of Labour, Mr. George 
in Labour : : 
Peter Shields retired on 
Department . 
; superannuation on October 
retires 


19, 1949. 


Mr. Shields is a graduate in Commerce 
of the University of Ottawa and prior to 
entering the Civil Service on January 2, 
1911, as a statistical clerk, he was employed 
for ten years by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. From 1911 to 1915 he was an 
assistant of Mr. R. H. Coats, then Chief 
Statistician of the Department of Labour, 
and was assigned to the duty of collecting 
data with respect to industrial accidents. A 
little later he compiled some of the statistics 
published in the report of the Cost of 
Living Commission, 1915. Subsequently, he 
was made recording clerk of industrial 
accidents and was responsible for the 
preparation of statistics relating thereto for 
publication in the LaBour GazeTrTs and the 
annual reports of the Department. 


Towards the close of the First World War 
he was accepted for active military service 
and served with the Mechanical Transport 
Section until he was granted his discharge 
with the rank of Sergeant in 1919. 


Following his period of military service, 
Mr. Shields was assigned to the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department of 
Labour and had charge of the Pacific 
Clearing House at Vancouver until that 
office was discontinued in December, 1920. 
During the early months of 1921 he super- 
vised dwelling-house rental surveys in 
Vancouver, Toronto and a number of the 
larger centres in the Maritime Provinces. 

In October, 1921, he was transferred to 
the Statistical Branch of the Department of 
Labour in Ottawa where, as_ principal 
statistical clerk, he compiled dwelling- 
house rental statistics and supervised the 
compilation of statistics relative to wages 
and hours of labour in Canada. He was 
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supervisor of the Wage Survey Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department at the time of his retirement. 


In addition to this regular work he 
carried out a number of special assignments 
from time to time in connection with fair- 
wage contracts in the construction and 
printing industries. In 1936 he was made a 
head clerk. 

Upon his retirement Mr. Shields was 
presented with an address and a gladstone 
bag by his friends and associates in the 
Department. 


The status of an insured 


Insurance worker’s rights to unem- 
benefit ployment insurance benefit, 
during if he should lose his job 
labour as the result of a labour 
disputes dispute is set forth in Sec- 


tion 39 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Broadly speaking he 
is not entitled to benefit for the period of 
the stoppage of work brought about by 
the strike or lockout unless he becomes 
employed elsewhere in his regular occupa- 
tion, or becomes regularly engaged in some 
other occupation. 

However, the disqualification will be 
removed if he proves all of the following, 
whether or not he is a member of a trade 
union :— 


(1) that he is not personally taking part 
in the labour dispute; 

(2) that he is not contributing to the 
financing of the dispute; 

(3) that he is not directly interested in 
the dispute or its outcome; 

(4) that no member or members of his 
grade or class of workers who were 
employed at his place of employment 
were, or are, taking part in, financing, 
or directly interested in the dispute 
or its outcome. 


Another in the series of 

Department booklets on “Canadian 
issues Occupations”, prepared by 
booklet for the Economics and Research 
student Branch of the Department 
counsellors of Labour was issued 
“™ recently. It is entitled, 


“Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
ing” and was prepared following a sugges- 
tion made by a committee for student 
guidance representing the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy and the Chemical 
Institute of Canada. 

For some years these organizations have 
provided a voluntary counselling service to 
assist young people who were considering 
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entry into scientific and engineering profes- 
sions and there has been a long-felt need 
for an authoritative guide for counsellors 
and students alike. 


The booklet contains a collection of 16 
monographs, as well as material on the 
educational facilities available in Canada 
for students in natural science and engineer- 
ing and a list of volunteer counsellors. It 
was prepared in close collaboration with the 
Canadian Committee on Student Guidance, 
the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers, the Royal Architectural Institute, 
the Canadian Association of Physicists and 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the Bureau of Technical Personnel of the 
Department of Labour also contributed to 
the publication. 


The Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission of Great Britain 
recently published a pamph- 
let entitled “Learning At 
Every Step”, which explains 
through text, charts, and 
pictures the methods by which injured 
miners are enabled to regain a high degree 
of fitness and activity. 


In 1942 the British Government, recog- 
nizing the importance of preventing wastage 
of manpower in the coal mines, set up a 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, under whose 
authority the Miners’ Welfare Commission 
has since developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for injured miners. 


The program of treatment arranged for 
injured miners, according to the Commis- 
sion, has paralleled closely “the rehabilita- 
tion of RAF aircrew personnel during the 
war—men with long and expensive training 
who, being injured in the course of their 
duty, were physically and psychologically 
cured so that they could return to the 
battle”. The urgent need for such advanced 
treatment is indicated by the fact that in 
1947, out of a total of 711,000 miners in 
Great Britain, there were 163,000 cases of 
injury at work. 

By April, 1949, eight Welfare Centres 
were being operated by the Miners’ Welfare 
Commission to serve the major mining 
regions, by taking care of the “difficult” 
cases, whose injuries were so severe as to 
require treatment over and above the 
normal hospital rehabilitation program. 
These Centres are private mansions with 
extensive accommodation surrounded by 
pleasant country parklands. Each Centre 
has a surgeon-in-charge, a matron, physio- 
therapists, social workers and other com- 
petent staff working with the most modern 
equipment. As part of the treatment the 


Restoring 
injured 
coal miners 
in Britain 
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atmosphere of a Centre is said to be “more 
of a country club than a hospital”, with 
gymnasium, swimming pool, workshops and 
grounds averaging 100 acres. Several other 
Centres are being planned. 

Each patient, according to the pamphlet, 
is given careful individual treatment from 
the time he enters a Welfare Centre. By 
careful planning of the daily programs, the 
Chief of Treatment Staff strives to main- 
tain in the patient a progressive interest as 
his power to overcome his disability in- 
creases. He is encouraged to be an active 
participant in the treatment to learn or 
re-learn muscle control in co-operation with 
the staff and the other patients. Radio- 
therapy treatments are varied by periods 
for handicrafts and recreation. Occupa- 
tional therapy helps the patient to forget 
his injury and gives him a valuable sense 
of constructive achievement, whether it be 
in light indoor crafts like weaving, pottery, 
carpentry, metal work, basket making and 
leather work, or in more energetic outdoor 
occupations such as gardening and _ log 
cutting. Wherever possible the patient is 
expected to go home for week-ends in order 
to maintain his family and social contacts. 

As the miner nears the end of his reha- 
bilitation program, a medico-social worker 
has the task of ensuring that the miner is 
re-settled in an occupation suited to his 
physical capabilities, where he. will prove 
most effective and be most contented. The 
social worker has made herself fully 
acquainted with each case as treatment 
progressed, and confers with colliery officials 
in order to locate a suitable job if the man 
cannot return to actual coal mining. When 
the miner leaves the Welfare Centre, she 
sees him safely back to his home and to 
industry, and keeps in touch with him there- 
after to check on his progress. 


The results of the program are indicated 
by statistics showing that, of 2,406 patients 
discharged from rehabilitation centres in 
1947, 89 per cent returned to the mining 
industry, of whom 61 per cent went back 
to their former work and 28 per cent were 
given light work; 3-5 per cent transferred 
to other industry, 1 per cent were perma- 
nently retired, and 6-5 per cent were either 
not working or were readmitted to hospital. 
These percentages represent the situation 
six months after discharge. 

Plans are being made for the extension 
of treatment being given, and for special 
study to the problems of paraplegics and 
the diseases which are particularly trouble- 
some to miners—rheumatism, pneumocon- 
losis and nystagmus. 


An experiment in providing 
employment for skilled 


xperiment in 
Exp workers who are over 70 


ae Pe bee ibe tienesn 
= ae ducted by an engineering 


establishment in Stafford- 
shire, England. 

According to a bulletin issued by the 
United Kingdom Information Office in 
Ottawa, six “over-seventies” employed in 
an engineering works in Darlaston, will 
leave the production line “to join a new 
kind of working club.” “With a lifetime 
of skill at their fingertips they will enter 
a workshop specially built for them, with no 
clocking on or off, no contracts and no 
fears. They will work there as they like 
and when they like, even if it is only an 
hour a day.” 


An official of the Company explained that 
“we do not want to lose the skill and 
knowledge of our old workmen, nor do we 
want to condemn them to an enforced 
retirement of fruitless and needless 
boredom.” 

The new workshop is being equipped with 
light machines well suited to aged employees 
and other older hands will follow the first 
six in due course, until the shop reaches its 
maximum capacity of thirty. It is expected 
that the combined experience of these older 
workers will exceed 2,000 years. 


Impressions gained by a 


British trade’ British trade unionist, Mr. 


unionist’s Edgar Harries, who accom- 
impressions panied a party of indus- 
en American trialists to the United 
production States earlier in the year, 
techniques for the purpose of studying 


American production tech- 
niques, were published in the September 
issue of Labour, organ of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


In the opinion of Mr. Harries, the overall 
industrial production efficiency in the 
United States was “very much higher” than 
in Britain, although all American factories 
are not in the highest category of efficiency. 
This higher efficiency he attributes to a 
variety of causes—better lay-out, greater 
standardization and specialization, better 
factory organization and more extensive use 
of electric power. 

Standardization has “gone much further” 
in America, Mr. Harries declares. “There is 
an instinctive objection in British minds to 
standardization.... Since the formation of 
the British Standards Institution in 1901, 
only 1,500 standards have been issued by 
that body.” 

A further factor making for greater pro- 
duction, he says, is the practice followed by 
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large competing companies of “drawing 
their components from the same firm.” One 
firm was found to be making identically the 
same article for no less than five competing 
companies. “In this country it is too often 
the case that a plant attempts to make 
nearly all the bits and pieces, and hence 
has to do it in small parcels with higher 
subsequent costs.” 


The greatest care is taken in planning a 
straight line production flow, and in the 
servicing of operatives, he states. “Time 
and motion study is almost universal,” with, 
in many instances, the unions taking part 
in the study. “Some of the larger unions 
have established their own ‘engineering’ 
departments, composed of experts in lay- 
out, production flow, job evaluation, and 
time and motion study.” The TUC, Mr. 
Harries says, is planning to send a team to 
the United States “to work with this group 
of unions to study their methods.” 


People in Great Britain 


Charge for must now pay the sum of 


medicines one shilling for each pre- 
supplied scription filled under the 
under British National Health Service. 
National This change in the Health 


Health plan Service is part of Britain’s 
latest “austerity” program 
announced by Prime Minister Attlee on 
October 24. Hitherto, prescriptions were 
issued and filled free of charge. It is esti- 
mated that this change will result in an 
annual saving to the Government of £10 


million. 


In its report published last June, the 
Select Committee on Estimates, which 
carried out an inquiry into the working 
of the National Health Service from the 
point of view of their cost, recommended 
concerning the provision of free medicines, 
that regulations should be made to prevent 
excessive or wasteful prescriptions “to avoid 
the abuse of the pharmaceutical services 
which is going on at the present time.” 


A Bill to amend the 
Bill to United States federal Social 
expand Security Act was passed by 
U.S. social the House of Representa- 
security tives on October 5; but has 
program not yet been dealt with by 


the Senate. 

The main purpose of the Bill is to 
increase coverage under the Act and to 
raise benefits. The maximum family pen- 
sion benefit under the amended social 
security scheme would rise from $85 to $150 
per month, but would not amount to more 
than 80 per cent of the insured person’s 
average monthly wage. 
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An interesting incident in 
Suggestion connection with the recent 
for labour steel strike in the United 
unity through States was an appeal by 
strike fund John L. Lewis, President of 

the United Mine Workers 
of America, that nine unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour join 
with the Mine Workers in raising a strike 
fund in support of the striking Steelworkers. 

In a letter of October 14 to William 
Green, President of the AFL, Mr. Lewis 
suggested that at least nine AFL unions 
with substantial financial resources could 
disburse $250,000 a week “for an indefinite 
period without strain, inconvenience or 
burden to their membership,” and that the 
Mine Workers union was similarly situated. 
Thus a fund of $2,500,000 weekly could be 
raised in support of the steel union in its 
“monumental conflict” with “the giant 
adversaries which would decimate one by 
one the major units of organized labour.” 

In a press statement issued the following 
day, Philip Murray, President of the CIO 
and of the United Steelworkers of America, 
said he was sure that his union and other 
affiliates of the CIO were prepared to join 
with the Mine Workers and the AFL “to 
pool their resources for the common defence 
and general welfare of the labour move- 
ment.” He thought that the defence fund 
should be available also to the Mine 
Workers in the coal strike. 

Mr. Green’s reply to Mr. Lewis cited the 
“crying need for the establishment and 
maintenance of a united labour movement,” 
but declared that “the pooling of labour’s 
resources while divided, as it is today, is 
impossible and impracticable.” 

John L. Lewis left the AFL in the mid- 
thirties and was the founder and _ first 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. He resigned as president of 
the CIO in 1940; and subsequently his 
union withdrew from the CIO. In 1946 the 
Mine Workers affiliated again with the 
AFL, but withdrew in 1947 and are at 
present independent. 


Settlements were reached 
by the United Steelworkers 
of America with the major 
firms in the United States 
steel industry between 
October 31 and mid-November. The strike 
had begun on October 1 (L.G., Nov., 1949, 
p. 1339), following the breakdown of nego- 
tiations over the question of pensions and 
social insurance. 

The first important agreement to be 
reached was between the union and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The com- 


Settlement 
of U.S. 


steel strike 
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pany’s statement in regard to the settle- 
ment indicated that its existing pension plan 
would be amended by increasing minimum 
pensions from $50 a month to $100 a month 
for employees with 25 years of service at 
age 65 or over. Pensions payable under the 
plan would be reduced by the amounts 
payable under federal social security 
legislation. 

A union statement stressed that the $100 
pension was only for the lowest hourly 
rated employees, and that for the higher 
rated employees the pension would go as 
high as $250 or more. 

The agreement also provides a contrib- 
utory social insurance program for death, 
sickness and accident, and hospitalization 
benefits. 

The company did not announce the cost 
of the plan, but the union president, Philip 
Murray, estimated that the pension plan 
would cost the company close to 12 cents 
an hour, while the insurance provisions, to 
be shared equally by the company and 
employees, would total 5 cents an hour. 

Mr. Murray said that the minimum 
pension for employees with 15 years of 
service would be $65, and that it would be 
$80 for employees with 20 years of service. 

The plan will be supervised by a joint 
pension committee of ten, divided equally 
between the union and management. The 
meetings of the committee will be held 
once or twice a year. 

The social insurance provisions include 
life insurance at a minimum of $2,100 and 
an average of $3,000; an average paid-up 
life insurance policy of $1,250 to $1,500 at 
retirement; $26 a week for sickness for 
twenty-six weeks; and a Blue Cross con- 
tract or its equivalent for employees, wives 
and dependent children up to 19 years of 
age, with hospitalization up to seventy days. 

Following the Bethlehem settlement, 
agreements were reached within the ensuing 
fortnight with other major steel producers, 
which were reported to follow the general 
pattern of the Bethlehem settlement. 


“More workers received 
Paid paid vacations under the 
vacations terms of collective bargain- 
on increase ing agreements in 1949, than 
in U.S.A. in any previous’ year,” 

according to an article in 
the October issue of Labour Information 
Bulletin, a publication of the United States 
Department of Labour. Not only that, but 
“many of these workers also received, for 
the first time, a two-week—and in many 
instances a three- or four-week—vacation 
as a result of the growing tendency to 
grant longer paid vacations to senior 
employees.” 


A recently completed study of about 1,500 
collective bargaining agreements conducied 
by the US. Bureau of Labour Statistics 
indicated that “better than nine out of 
every ten agreements (93 per cent) contain 
vacation provisions.” Some “three-fifths of 
these agreements give two weeks, while one- 
third give more than two weeks, as the 
maximum vacation allowed to employees 
with the proper service qualifications.” 

To indicate the expansion of the paid- 
vacation clauses in collective agreements 
during recent years, it is stated that a 
similar survey in 1944 showed that “only 
1-5 per cent of the unionized plants covered 
in 1944 gave their long-service employees 
more than two weeks of vacation with pay.” 
This is in contrast with 32 per cent of the 
agreements containing vacation privileges 
that were covered by the 1949 survey. 

It is pointed out that most of the vaca- 
tion clauses in the agreements (eight out of 
ten) provide for “graduated” plans; that is, 
time off for a varying number of days or 
weeks depending upon the individual 
worker’s length of service, while only one 
out of every ten provide for uniform vaca- 
tions of equal length, irrespective of service. 

None of the agreements studied in the 
1949 survey, it is stated, “required employees 
to accept less compensation than they would 
normally have earned had they worked 
during their vacations.” The agreements 
examined were negotiated by firms widely 
distributed throughout the United States 
and were “about evenly divided between 
affiliates of the AFL and the CIO.” Inde- 
pendent, or unaffiliated unions accounted 
for approximately one-eighth of the total. 


The National Labour Rela- 


Definition of tions Board of the United 


“supervisor” States recently formulated a 
broadened new definition of “super- 
by NLRB visor”. New York news 


reports state that under the 
former ruling an employee who spent at 
least 50 per cent of his working time as a 
non-supervisor was rated as a rank-and- 
file employee. Under the new rule, an 
employee ranks as a supervisor if he 
performs a supervisor’s functions for as 
little as one day in a five-day week. The 
Board held, therefore, that in such cases, 
the employee’s interests were “closely tied 
with those of management.” As a result 
of the ruling, such an employee would be 
disqualified from taking part in a certifica- 
tion vote. 


According to the Monthly 


Race bias Labour Bulletin of the State 
results in of Connecticut, that State’s 
refusal of Unemployment Insurance 
insurance Commissioner has ruled that 
benefit an employee’s refusal to 


work with others because 
they are of another race does not constitute 
sufficient cause for quitting a job. 

The ruling was given in rejecting an 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit because the reason given by a 
worker for quitting her job was her disin- 
clination to work with Negroes. 


The third national labour 
congress was held recently 
Congresson in Mexico City, under the 
labour and auspices of the Ministry of 
social welfare Labour, for the purpose of 

studying the present state 
of labour legislation in Mexico in all its 
aspects. The Under-Secretary of Labour 
stated that since the last labour congress, 
in 1934, the industrial development of 
Mexico had undergone great changes while 
the law had stood still. There was con- 
sequently a need for better health, safety 
and welfare legislation. 

Delegates from official bodies, workers’ 
organizations and employers’ groups were 
invited, as well as observers from profes- 
sional organizations, universities and foreign 
missions in Mexico. Great Britain, the 
United States and Argentina were repre- 
sented by their labour attachés. The ILO 
correspondent in Mexico held the dual 
function of ILO observer and member of 
the organizing committee, and a member 
of the governing body of the ILO took a 
prominent part in the congress. Of the 50 
persons in the employers’ delegation, 32 
were lawyers and several of the remainder 
were Officials of associations. The workers’ 
delegation was made up from a number of 
labour organizations, each in proportion to 
its size. All the principal organizations 
attended officially, 18 of the 50 workers’ 
seats being given to the Mexican Federation 
of Labour and six to the closely allied 
Federation of Mexican Workers and 
Peasants. The rival workers’ organizations 
worked together both in the small groups 
on the committees and in the plenary 
sessions. 

A number of important results emerged 
from the Congress. Pressure from the Min- 
istry of Labour to raise to 14 the minimum 
working age for boys and prohibit night 
work for those under 18 resulted in the 


Mexican 
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passage of a resolution containing that 
principle, but permitting exceptions where 
school facilities were not available and 
where other economic and social factors 
made work more advisable than leaving the 
child in idleness. 


The Congress reached an agreement to 
introduce new machinery to abolish the 
evils of home-work. It was recommended 
that legislation should be introduced to 
place the conditions of home employment 
under Federal, as distinct from State super- 
vision; to require employers giving out 
work to home-workers to do so only with 
special administrative permission which 
would need to be renewed every time the 
employer changed his address; to introduce 
criminal penalties for those who fail to 
comply with the legal minimum provisions 
for home-workers; to concert action between 
Ministry of Labour and Income Tax 
Inspectors in investigating this type of 
employment; to replace home employment 
wherever possible by factories properly pro- 
vided with infant centres or nursery schools; 
and to arouse public interest by suitable 
exhibitions of the exploitation of home- 
workers. 

Proposals of the Mexican Federation of 
Labour dealing with strikes, and Federal 
rather than State jurisdiction over labour 
legislation were not acted upon. 


In keeping with its long- 


Plan to standing policy of discourag- 
expand job ing discriminatory practices 
placements in hiring, the United States 


Employment Service is tak- 
ing further steps to expand 
job opportunities for Negroes, according to 
the New York Times. 

Under a special agreement, public employ- 
ment officers throughout the country will 
co-operate on the project with officials of 


for Negroes 


the National Urban League, a private social ° 


welfare agency devoted to improving the 
status of Negroes. 

The plan proposes a pooling of resources 
of both public employment offices and the 
Urban League to overcome prejudice 
against Negroes. A main feature in the 
plan is arrangement for joint conferences 
with employers to be scheduled by repre- 
sentatives of a local employment office and 
of the League. These conferences are 
considered to be the best means by which 
to convince employers that Negroes are 
satisfactory employees. 

The League has been active for 39 years 
in breaking down barriers against the 
coloured race. In the opinion of its officials, 
the last ten years have witnessed greater 
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progress than any other decade in the 
agency’s work, although it is stated that 
there are still large industrial areas where 
occupations are closed to Negroes. 


On October 26, President 


Minimum Truman signed the Fair 
wage raised Labour Standards Amend- 
in U.S.A. ments of 1949, which will 


raise the minimum wage 
established by federal law in the United 
States from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 
In his economic report to Congress in 
January, 1949, the President summed up 
the basic reasons for requesting revision of 
the 1938 minimum wage-maximum hour law 
as follows :— 

“While we are fighting further inflation, 
we should recognize that severe hardship 
has already been imposed on. those whose 
incomes have lagged far behind the 
increase in the cost of living. Whatever 
is feasible to alleviate this hardship 
should be accomplished without delay. I 
recommend specifically : 

“That the coverage of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act be broadened and the 
minimum wage increased from the present 
40 cents an hour—a figure determined in 
1938—to at least 75 cents an hour. It 
should be permissible to provide higher 
minima by tripartite action of employers, 
unions, and the Government on an 
industry basis.” 


A Bill providing for the raising of the rate 


from 40 to 75 cents an hour and for con- 


siderable extension of coverage was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on 
March 3. This Bill did not get beyond the 
Rules Committee of the House. A sub- 
stitute Bill supported by the Southern 
Democratic-Republican coalition was passed 
in the House, August 11, and passed with 
amendments in the Senate August 31. The 
Bill and the amendment were then referred 
to a joint Congressional conference com- 
mittee which drafted a compromise Bill 
which was accepted by both the House and 
the Senate. 

The main changes in passage concerned 
coverage. It was estimated that the Admin- 
istration’s Bill as introduced would have 
brought some 900,000 additional workers 
under the Act. The effect of the Act as 
passed will be to reduce the coverage by 
several hundred thousands. <A _ detailed 
report of the provisions of the Act and a 
comparison with the 1938 law which it 
amends will be found on p. 1576. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1948, BY INDUSTRY” 


About 85 per cent of the wage and salary workers in 
Canada were employed under the provisions of Collective 
Agreements in 1948. The increase of 8-3 per cent in the 
number under agreements was due partly to higher general 
employment, but mainly to the completion of additional 
agreements. Almost 4,000 agreements were in effect during 


1948, affecting 1,212,964 workers. 


The number of workers 


involved in strikes during the year was about 42,800. The 
relatively small number of strikes and of workers involved 
in them is an indication of the success of collective bargain- 
ing and of conciliation procedure during the year. 


There were 1,212,964 workers employed 
under the terms of collective agreements in 
Canada in the year 1948, an increase of 
8-3 per cent over the 1947 total number 
and 21-8 per cent over 1946, the year for 
which the compilation was made for the 
first time. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of workers affected by industrial 
groups for the year 1948, with revised 
figures for the years 1946 and 1947. This 
table was compiled from information 
received from employers in the annual 
survey of wage rates and hours of labour 
in Canada, supplemented by additional 
information from employers and unions. In 
the great majority of cases, then, the 
number of workers is that reported by 
individual employers or employers’ associa- 
tions. In the remainder, the unions’ esti- 
mates were used. These apply mainly to 
agreements made between a local union and 
a number of employers each of which 
employs a small number of workers, e.g. 
many of the construction trades agreements. 

The percentage of the estimated total 
number of employed wage-earners and 
salaried workers in Canada (3,441,000 at 
November 20, 1948) who were covered by 
collective agreements in 1948 was 35-3. The 
numbers under agreement in certain main 
industrial groups expressed as a percentage 
of total paid workers in the industry were: 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping—39-3; Mining 
—58-8: Manufacturing—51.5; Electricity 
and Gas—46.4; Transportation and Com- 
munication—75:0; Trade—6:4; Service— 
10.3. 

The increase in the number of workers 
covered by agreements in 1948 was due in 
part to somewhat higher general employ- 
ment, as indicated by official estimates, but 


‘turing industry. 


to a greater extent due to new agreements 
which covered workers in establishments not 
previously operating under agreements. 
Notable increases due to this latter factor 
are found in the cartage and trucking, trade 
and service industries. In those industries 
where decreases in the number affected are 
shown, this is attributable almost entirely 
to decreases in the number employed in 
establishments under agreement, e.g. in the 
shipbuilding industry, and very rarely to 
any reduction in the number of agreements. 

In addition to the agreements made 
between one employer and one union for 
one establishment, there are: agreements 
between one employer and one union for a 
number of establishments in different locali- 
ties, e.g., meatpacking companies; separate 
agreements between one employer and a 
number of unions, e.g., certain pulp and 
paper companies; agreements between an 
association or a number of employers and 
one union, e.g., in the clothing manufac- 
The number of agree- 
ments, therefore, does not correspond to 
the number of establishments affected by 

* A file of collective agreements has been maintained 
in the Department of Labour for many years and 
summaries of representative agreements are published 
each month in the Lasour Gazerte. The Economics 
and Research Branch makes analytical studies of 
current agreements on file, by industry and by topic. 
Eight previous studies have been made covering: the 
Pulp and Paper Industry; the Manufacture of Ircn 
and Steel and their Products; the Manufacture of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non Metallic Mineral 
Products and Chemical Products; the Coal Mining 
Industry; the Fishing Industry ; Numbers of Workers 
Affected by Collective Agreements in Canada, 1946 
by Industry; Extent of Collective Bargaining between 
Unions and Employers’ Associations or Groups; 
Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective Agree- 
ments in Canada, 1947, by Industry. These have 
been published in previous issues and have also 
been printed as separate bulletins. Copies of most 
of these bulletins are available, on request. . 
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agreements. There were approximately 
3,950 collective agreements in effect in the 
year 1948. There are no doubt a small 
number of additional agreements in Canada 
which have not come to the attention of 
the department, but these probably concern 
relatively few workers. 

The table includes the number of workers 
affected by agreements extended under the 
Collective Agreement Act of the Province 
of Quebec. Under this Act, the terms of 
agreements made between a number of 
employers and a union or unions may, 
under certain conditions, be extended by 
provincial Order in Council to apply to all 
employers and workers in the industry in 
the zone affected, or even to the whole 
province. A number of the agreements 
made in the Province of Quebec have been 
so extended, notably in the construction 
industry, the boot and shoe, fur, clothing, 
printing, garages and service station indus- 
tries. The figures as to the number affected 
are those issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. In some cases more complete union 
agreements, dealing with union security and 
other clauses not covered by the Act, exist 
in the same industry and are therefore 
included in the first two columns of the 
year 1948 in the table. However, any 
duplication is eliminated in the totals for 
each year. 

The number of workers under agreement 
does not correspond to the union member- 
ship. In cases of closed and union shop 
agreements, all those affected are union 
members, but under all other agreements 
non-union employees in the bargaining unit 
are affected by the terms of the agreement 


as well as union members. Also, employees 
may be members of unions in some cases 
where no collective agreements have been 
made. Actual union membership in Canada 
was 977,594 in 1948 (L.G., Sept., 1949, 
p.L095): 

The table includes not only agreements 
between employers and national and inter- 
national unions but also those in which the 
workers were represented by independent 
local unions, associations of employees or 
plant councils, whose membership was con- 
fined to the employees of one company and 
which were not affiliated with any central 
labour organization. The total number of 
workers under agreement who are repre- 
sented by such employees’ associations, 
plant councils and unions not affiliated with 
any central labour organization was about 
94,000 or 7-8 per cent of the total number 
of workers affected by all agreements, most 
of which are not included in the total of 
union membership in Canada. 

It is of interest to note that in the year 
1948, only 42,820 workers were involved in 
strikes or lockouts (See Strokes and Lock- 
outs wn Canada, 1948, a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1949). This number 
represents only 1:2 per cent of the total 
number of wage and salary workers and 
3°5 per cent of the workers in Canada 
affected by collective agreements. Of these 
42,820 workers who were involved in work 
stoppages, 25,220 were involved in demands 
made in connection with negotiations for 
renewals of agreements or for first agree- 
ments, while the remainder were on strike 
over other questions mainly in connection 
with wage demands. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


Number of Workers Covered, Compared with Trade Union Membership, 
and Number of Workers Invelved in Strikes 


Thousands 
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Most of the agreements come up for 
renewal once in each year and have some 
provision for termination after notice. Most 
of them also have clauses providing a 
grievance procedure. It is a commentary 
on the attitude of both workers and 
employers as well as on the effectiveness 


of collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedure that so few work stoppages result 
from the possibilities for dispute in con- 
cluding and maintaining such a _ large 
number of agreements covering such a 
large proportion of wage and_ salaried 
workers. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1947 AND 1948, BY INDUSTRY 








1946 


Industry group Total 


Number 


of workers 





POP T NE Saree os ode Cae eee 995,736 (bD) 
IA SVICUILUTE 3) 11, oe se ces eee nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping........ 38,471 
JPRS) SGV ae cae aRPE ear Fab Senn eg 7,601 
orestry.and logging... 6; cc.c ees 30, 800 
Punting and trappings... 23 60cen ccs nil 
Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oil Wells............. 48,823 
PASIDGSLOS TIMINGS cere cig hua ty ste dies 3, 984 
EAI hh aces os anh ened 23, 254 
MP Stal Um ning oy. ccke oe cece et treaiel sts 19, 358 
OG Wen TAINING irae boston es 267 
Gileana: Cas Wellsvcc 6 vce Neco aa 842 
Oiiarryinic, Sand, DIGS... + teace «ee sre 1,118 
Mantiacturing: 4.0.54. sacea sodas’ 494,187 
Merotaple: EL OOUS.sc..ccs bie keels alas 24,623 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa.... 1,233 
Bread and bakery products...... 8,977 
Miourand feed. or ncs see ece oe 2,506 
Fruit and vegetable products..... 6,790 
Puen DIDGUCTS. «oi mck aa Adaete ee 2,286 
Other vegetable foods........... 2,831 
Other Vegetable Products......... 31,940 


Aerated and mineral waters...... 46 


Liquors, wines, beer............. 9,082 
IRD Der PIOdUCtas. choot ae cree 16, 638 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes....... 6,174 
PATI le POOUSiN: ssn oe oe Sat eeeis 8S PP PINE 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk... 79 
PS SDPOCUCUS.s.0 «sce ete ees cre ee 4,762 
MBA DEOG@UGLA sao eae ease fe cots 17,01 
Leather and Fur Products......... 25, 669 
BOOS Bn. BROCK eee curren a8 14,175 
Mure DTOGucte ac. ae4 Sonera aa. AolZ 
CHIOWOS irs oe al is one Ree reo: 230i 
Harness'and repail....c....s 040200: 41 
PIOCUO AIT ben itera eee she Siena nil 
PANTING oars hu at, ie aioe cnie's 3,691 
Other leather products........... 1,143 
Pete ETOCUCES. cay. bc chic oavants 76,850 
Awnings, bags, tents, sails....... 45 
Carpets rmMata tTuegdst ss i;seicna ce 535 
Cordage, rope, twine............. 982 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread....... 17,400 
ETOCS anclsCAps estan cae lee cas 4,882 

















1947 1948 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Total under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number 
of workers || of workers | of workers | of workers 
1,120,310(b) | 1,045,889 204,428 1,212,964 
nil THLE Fe A eee are nil 
42,029 CR Py to i Wes ere 43,278 
Sarl! rips Uh mre er eee 3: By Us 8,720 
32,458 O41 DOGR eee eee 34, 558 
nil TLL pated awl Spc Me eee nil 
45,595 49,994 46 49,998 
4,338 5 Oa Weer ens ae eens: 5,041 
21,073 OD A358 eee 22.430 
17,141 LOSZT Sh ee ec 19,215 
464 447 40 451 
843 O50: ic ates ae emetic: 950 
1,736 1, 906 (c) 1,906 
575,943(b) 557,280 88,603 615,488 
D3etOo 24,166 1, 209 25,375 
2,779(b) bY Aad niet Ay Suet 4,252 
7,575(b) 4, 834 1, 209 6, 043 
2,002 Op lhe linea tens 3,147 
5, 484 GlOLG’ Won cane one 6,516 
2,736 POU ants Nee ee 2,737 
2,629 De B50)0 ieee ant 2,680 
So,ole Boa fee etree eee 33,720 
17 Giriier ae ae 61 
10, 405 10 SSe leone eee: 10, 313 
17,852 GE Sia etemietereretete 16,575 
5,044 AY GN ee eae A 6,771 
24,906 DEISCG ede hte tek 21, 869 
912 be. il OW det rite gs Are 829 
6,877 Gsbisaleurwenorne: 6,173 
sia LE SO7F ls keen er 14, 867 
28, 374(b) 12,338 19,881 27,744 
15,816 4,675 13,516 16,008 
5,396(b) 3,553 3,515 4,962 
2,461 318 2,153 2 Als 
22 Dill aa eee eae 
nil Ti) Vingwoeco saber nil 
3,943 2,878 697 3,445 
Ue 009s || eieac aa 909 
87,560 83,452 32, 302 99, 044 
478 98 311 409 
584 (b) ASOs ae nce ere 436 
634 Meta ees ees 781 
20, 436 pe te oe Mey Bendre ee RON 22,883 
3,388 3,586 1,307 3,586 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1946, 1947 AND 1948, BY INDUSTRY (con.) 


Industry group 





Manufacturing (Continued) 


Textile Products (con.) 
Hosiery and knitted products.... 
Men’s and women’s furnishings, 
YLiOws. speenens Mato m ae cn peaeeaks 
Sitk and artificial.eilk, 12 2e....' 
Suits, coats, garments (including 
LOAOLID yt oho ren reece 
Woollen cloth; yvarnice. see ncsen 
Other textile products a. ..--..c.+ 
Wood and Paper Products (includ- 
FNS PRIN GINS rte ce Ae 
oats pid canoes a. acon een 
Boxes, baskets, barrels.......... 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs....... 
Furniture, upholstering and repair 
Paper Products: acces eee ae 
PNOLOSTADUY. ere thee nae. 
Printing, publishing, engraving... 
Pulpanc papers. 4 malian meee oe 
Saw and planing mill products.... 
Other wood products............ 
Tronsand Tis) Products... fvsc.a02..4 
INET OPAL CIS eisal sen OC ee te eee 
Automobiles and cycles.. 
Automobile repair (including 
PORAG OS Mie pital a (uae IN rpc: 
Blacksmithing... 
Boilers, engines, machinery, r n. e. S. 
Farm machinery and implements 
Hiréarms, ANd Suns? 2. so. woe ks ; 
Roundy, procuctes . tee ao ee ee 
Hardware and tools.. 
Munitions, n.s.. : Se 
Primary iron products. ee ed ee 
Railway rolling stock and repair.. 
Sheet metal products and repair... 
phollsand: Dom isin: tare sienak 
Shipbuilding and repair.......... 
Tanks and universal carriers..... 
Wire and wire products.......... 
Other iron products: #30) ane 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....... 
Brass and copper products....... 
Electrical products and repair.... 


Jewellery, watchmaking and 
POUAINO NS of ik bees hens 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 
FeH Awe ee oes a eee 


Other non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..... 
ASDEStOS PrOdUCTS ha). ns. aces: 
Brick and. tile sens ohn ht hee cos 
Clase procuctes. a. 37 tee ca 
Lime, plaster, cement.. 
Monumental and building stone. . 
Petrolenm products.f ae. cce et 
Pottery and china?) 92 e..: 
Other non-metallic mineral prod- 
UGCiS At occ want cmos 
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1946 1947 1948 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Total Total under under Total (a) 
Collective | Collective 
Agreement |} Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
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of workers | 


of workers 




















25,734 
9,754(d) 


nil 
16,758 
10, 694 
nil 
14, 826 
2,116 
nil 
16,091 
4,722 
8,994 
nil 
Li til 
nil 
So, 202 
4,053 
50, 339 
4,889 
25,046 


1,201 


8,890 
10,313 
15,795 

708 

1,606 

3,053 

1,889 

615 

4,750 

701 


2,173 














7,028 


5,170(b) 
4,184 


36,738 (b) 
7,109(b) 
beil 


119,445 
nil 


9,512 
A 108 (b) 
nil 
20, 357 
41,484(b) 
32,507 
Dh As) 
160,178 
4,184 
31,260 


10, 844(d) 














of workers 


8,841 


5, 663 
7,603 


23,377 
7,844 
2,040 


IGS, as 
nil 
1,849 
194 
4,915 
11,046 
nil 
15,011 
41,740 
38, 894 
1,686 
159, 069 


of workers 


of workers 
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128,525 
nil 
1,849 
194 
9221 
thsi, 72a 
nil 
20, 436 
41,740 
39,658 
1, 686 
170,141 
5,837 
BAe Ps 


11,006(d) 
nil 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1947 AND 1948, BY INDUSTRY (conc.) 


ee e_ de e  e ———— —  ——— 


Industry group 


1946 


1947 





Total 


Total 








Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 





Manufacturing (Concluded) 
Chemical Products..52. cdsoss0. = 
Drugs and medicine...........- 
Explosives and ammunition..... 
Paints ance vALDIS Messe me: 
Soaps and toilet preparations.... 


Other chemical products......... 


Miscellaneous products...........- 


Electricity, Gas and Water Pro 
duction and Supply............ 
Electric light and power.......... 


Construction (@) 14 200.6 ee es 


Transportation and Communi 
CAULOIE Bi iiedicats wide See te reha ele « 
Pat transportation... sscenas seas 
Cartage and trucking; .<......--<- 


. 


Electric railways and local bus lines 
Radio broadcastingisic4.\. fies solve: 
Steam railways (including express) . 
SHOLAO. 2 hay eek aoe eee ss 
Taxicab and inter-urban bus lines... 
Telegraph systems. ...h.ii 02) 3 10t 


Telephone systems.............-- 
Water transportation 
stevedoring) 


sietie| she pmitelie) a) Chee 141 saison (61s 


Other transportation and communi- 


cation... 


felieitaikelietian sisei4) (6) 1>y 5 (© (oe te. ees ees) 


OR VECO ee SE ae rene ease 
hE a Rg ae a ee ge et fae Pet 


Ea ESS ot es ee he Rie fie ears ake Ea 
BerSOnalleee nce ster eee ie creme eas er hokee 
Barber and hairdressing........ 
IMOMeEStIG MELVICE cei aerate 
Laundering, dyeing, 
DTCRSIeay wie Sartre eats ee ek 


Hotels, restaurants, cafes, taverns 


rer ta kite nai oe ace nace ete ae 
Other personal service.......... 


(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


eliminated. (b) Revised. 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the p 
“Manufacturing”’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. 


number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages a 
cluded under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘‘Trade 
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of workers 


Number 
of workers 





11,325 
1,148 
862 
2,367 
923 
6,025 
2,893 


15,754 

13,837 

1,917 
(e) 


96,873(b) 


2325248 
2,590 


37,740 
nil 
20,828 (d) 


(f) 


48,552 
6,175 
26, 067 
280 

nil 
16, 030 
4,866 

nil 


900 
9,865 
239 
166 


14,075 
1,147 
1,492 


2,486 || 


970 
7,980 
3,818 


18,359 

15,780 

2,570 
(e) 














111,769(b) 


241,983 


4,874 
22,032 


32, 242 
nil 
25,759 (b)d) 
(f) 
58,882 
6,404 
35, 344 
337 
nil 
16,797 


4,206 
nil 


1,145 
10, 500 
242 
704 





”? 


mation not available as to the number in each industry. 
(e) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service—Public’’. 


(f) One agreement for several 
of financial institutions. 


(g) Agreements for building workers exte 
include maintenance work and certain shop wor 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 


towns in Quebec included under 
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14, 963 
1,165 
1,544 
2, 282 
1,164 
8, 808 
5,234 


18,548 
15,946 
2,602 
(e) 


49,027 


253,550 
4,060 
7,933 

22,016 
75 


151,669 
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15,305 
1,165 
1,544 
2,624 
1,164 
8,808 
5, 234 


18,548 

15,946 

2,602 
(e) 


125,009 


258, 154 
4,060 
11,754 
22,016 
75 

151, 669 
2,204 
5,215 
5,040 
23, 080 


33, 041 
nil 
31,989 (d) 
(f) 
70,500 
8,478 
Ai 20 
1,027 
nil 
19,762 


3,140 
nil 


1,858 
13, 582 
229 
957 


Duplications are 


rovince of Quebec, is included under 


Information not available as to the 


nd service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 
in so far as service stations are concerned. Infor- 
““Trade’’ also includes employees 


nded under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
k which is not included in the construction industry in 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


At its twentieth annual meeting the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce endorsed the principle of collective bargaining, 
but at the same time recorded opposition to the principle 
of industry-wide bargaining. It also urged that the term 
“treason” be re-defined in the Criminal Code, and called for 
the strengthening and strict enforcement of the law. 


Declarations of policy adopted by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce at its 
twentieth annual meeting, held in Montreal 
on October 25, 26 and 27, included a 
restatement of policy on employer-employee 
relations. 

The Chamber also expressed its views on 
such topics as communism, freedom of 
enterprise, social security, and immigration. 
The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent, addressed the meeting, dealing 
mainly with the relationship of free enter- 
prise and social security. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The following is the text of the Chamber’s 
policy declaration on the subject of 
employer-employee relations :— 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
reiterates that, if Canada is to maintain a 
high standard of living for her citizens, 
harmonious industrial relations are essen- 
tial. In their turn, harmonious relations 
depend upon a more general recognition of 
the mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these 
three and the community they serve. 

While legislation cannot in itself ensure 
ood relations between management and 
abour, it can exert a powerful influence, 
either for good or evil. The Chamber 
believes that any legislation passed on this 
vital subject should recognize that both 
employees and employers have _ responsi- 
bilities as well as rights and should main- 
tain a just and proper balance between the 
rights and responsibilities of employees on 
the one hand, and those of employers 
on the other. Within this framework 
employers and employees should be left the 
maximum freedom to work out their 
common problems without governmental 
intervention. 

The Chamber emphasizes that the demo- 
cratic liberties of the citizen must be 
protected at all times and that it is the 
right of every individual freely to follow 
the vocation of his choice regardless of his 
membership or non-membership in a union 
or employees’ organization. 

The Chamber supports the principle of 
collective bargaining between the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. 
Once an agreement is reached it believes 
that both parties should be equally respon- 
sible under the law for the faithful 
observance of its terms. Unions and other 
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employees’ organizations have responsibili- 
ties to the public, to employers and to their 
own members, just as management has 
responsibilities to the public, to its 
employees and to shareholders. 

The Chamber believes that the present 
economic conditions call for the exercise 
of restraint and voices the warning that 
no economy can support a_ continuing 
upward spiral of wages or other factors 
which will result in a _ top-heavy cost 
structure leading to inevitable collapse. 

The Chamber is opposed to any legisla- 
tion or provisions in collective agreements 
which would have the effect of enabling 
either employers or trade unions to exer- 
cise a coercive monopoly over either group 
or the public and is, therefore, opposed to 
the principle of industry-wide bargaining. 
The provinces are urged to retain juris- 
diction over industrial relations for which 
the responsibility was vested in them under 
the British North America Act. 

The Chamber favours the exclusion of 
management representatives, including fore- 
men and supervisors, from any certified 
bargaining unit and urges the incorpora- 
tion of this exclusion in labour legislation. 

While the legal requirements with 
respect to strikes are being carried out 
in large measure, the occasions where 
“illegal” strikes occur are too numerous. 
The Chamber reiterates that the unre- 
stricted use of the strike weapon cannot 
be allowed if the vital interests of the 
country as a whole are to be safeguarded. 

While not denying the right of labour 
to strike, the Chamber believes that all 
strikes should be prohibited until they have 
been authorized by a majority of all 
the employees affected in a government- 
supervised and secret ballot, held after 
the expiry of a “cooling-off” period. 
Sympathetic strikes, mass picketing and 
the secondary boycott are inconsistent with 
the Canadian way of life and should be 
prohibited. 

The Chamber believes the privileges and 
protections of Canadian labour legislation 
should not be extended to any organiza- 
tions which are led or dominated by 
communists, communist sympathizers, or 
members or supporters of any organization 
that believes in or teaches the overthrow 
of the government by force or unconstitu- 
tional means. 


Communism 


The Chamber reaffirmed its policy of 
“vigorous opposition” to communism, and 
declared its intention of continuing to 


oppose this “menace” and to develop a 
wider public appreciation of the danger it 
represents. 

“The avowed communist objective of 
attempting to create a totalitarian state by 
violence is a direct threat to national 
security. Accordingly, communists should 
be barred from government employment, 
education, transportation, communications 
and similar vital services,” it stated. 

The Chamber expressed approval of the 
steps already taken by the Government to 
keep “foreign communists and other revolu- 
tionary agitators” out of Canada, and to 
deport those already here. 


Since the objective of communism is 
disruption, the infiltration of communists 
into labour organizations “makes harmonious 
labour-management relations difficult,” it 
was claimed. All governments in the 
Canadian jurisdiction, it was further stated, 
“should examine their respective statutes 
and, by amending or deleting unenforceable 
laws, orders and regulations, and substitut- 
ing therefor effective and enforceable legis- 
lation, should be vigilant in the strict 
preservation and maintenance of law and 
order.” It urged that the term “treason” 
be re-defined and strengthened in the 
Criminal Code, and that the provisions of 
the Code be strictly enforced. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


The Chamber again recorded its “unswerv- 
ing” support of the system of private 
enterprise, and its “vigorous opposition to 
socialism or to any other system which 
weakens or destroys the rights and freedom 
of the individual citizen. . . . Socialistic 
bureaucracy never can possess the initiative 
and dynamic qualities of private enterprise, 
which must of necessity have strict regard 
at all times for economy and efficiency in 
its operation, and be under the constant 
stimulus of competition.” 

Social security must not become “an end 
in itself,’ it was declared. “We must 
beware of looking to the State to provide 
security to the extent that the individual 
loses incentive to provide for himself. 
Social security must not be regarded as an 
alternative to fairly paid employment. 
Neither should opposition to socialism be 
misinterpreted as opposition to increased 
social welfare.” 

The Chamber commented the “growing 
awareness” of Canadian business in the field 
of social welfare “as evidenced by the 
number of employer-sponsored schemes 
for retirement pensions, health insurance, 
holidays with pay, and similar welfare 
measures.” 


High taxes make personal savings in- 
creasingly difficult, it was pointed out, and 
citizens “are led to expect the government 
to supply those social welfare benefits 
which were formerly paid for out of per- 
sonal savings. ... Demands for lower tax- 
ation are incompatible with demands for 
increased government services necessitating 
heavy spending. Excessive taxation, exces- 
sive bureaucracy and excessive govern- 
mental control all tend to stifle freedom 
of enterprise and, consequently, must be 
avoided.” 


immigration 


The Chamber advocated a long-range 
immigration program, administered by a 
separate Minister of Immigration, and 
the appointment of a “National Advisory 
Committee of leading Canadian citizens” to 
work as a continuing group with the 
Minister. Canada’s economy is capable of 
supporting a larger population, it asserted, 
and the Chamber “agrees with the Federal 
government’s statement that, in a world of 
shrinking distances and international in- 
security, we must recognize the danger when 
a small population attempts to preserve for 
itself so rich an area.” 


Statutory Holidays 


Approval was given to the principle 
of holding Dominion statutory holidays 
(except Christmas, New Year’s Day and 
Good Friday) on the nearest Monday. The 
Chamber also recommended that the King’s 
Birthday should be celebrated to coincide 
with Empire Day, on the Monday nearest 
to May 24. 


United Nations Organization 


The Chamber recorded its support of the 
“nurposes of the United Nations,” and 
called upon its members to lend their active 
and whole-hearted aid in promoting those 
purposes. 


Prime Minister’s Address 


Mr. St. Laurent, in his address, told the 
delegates that if free enterprise is to endure 
the majority of the people must be satisfied, 
“snd must continue to be satisfied,” that. it 
is the best available means of meeting their 
economic needs and giving them a fair 
share of the good things of life. “Free 
enterprise can only exist in a free society. 
And the essence of a free society is that the 
will of the people must prevail.” 

Continuing, Mr. St. Laurent said, “there 
are some businessmen who talk as though 
free enterprise and social security were in 
some way opposed to one another... . I 
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do not believe it is true. Because if it is, 
I am confident that, when the people gener- 
ally have to choose which they prefer, the 
majority will choose social security rather 
than free enterprise. 

“But there is no need to make such 
a choice because real social security 
strengthens instead of weakening free 
enterprise.” 

Mr. St. Laurent said he preferred to use 
the term social insurance rather than social 
security. “So far as the whole community 
is concerned, it is my belief that social 
insurance should have the same function 
that fire insurance, for example, has in the 
promotion of private enterprise. 

“But in society as we know it today 
social insurance must go beyond the kind of 
insurance for which a premium is paid to 
provide against a risk which is likely to 
occur and frequently does occur. In addi- 
tion to meeting the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, accidents, sickness, and old age, we 
must seek to give to as many of our people 
as possible the opportunity to develop their 
talents and make a success of their lives. 
That is the purpose, for example, of expendi- 
tures by government for education and 
Family Allowances.” 

Mr. St. Laurent saw dangers ahead, how- 
ever, 1f social insurance is provided to the 
point where it weakens the incentive to 
produce. 

It is too often forgotten that enterprise 
really means adventure, he said. “I think 
if we sometimes use the word ‘adventure’ 
instead of ‘enterprise’ we will give ourselves 
and the public a clearer idea of the real 
purpose of the enterprise system. 

“And before we start to defend the enter- 


prise system, perhaps our first duty is to ~ 


make sure ‘that it really is an adventure 
system; that our businessmen really are 
taking risks; that they really are seeking to 
develop new wealth, and not merely to 
preserve the wealth their fathers or grand- 
fathers amassed.” 


This is a matter of much concern to the 
Government, he added, “because we count 
mainly on free enterprise to keep up 
employment and prosperity.” 

Referring to the recent serious deteriora- 
tion of the dollar position of the United 
Kingdom and the sterling areas, both the 
United States Government and our own 
recognize that it is also our problem, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated. 

“The revaluation of the pound was only 
one—though a most important one—of the 
measures the United Kingdom is taking to 
stimulate exports from Britain and the 
sterling area to this continent. 

“Now, so far as Canada is concerned, it 
is up to us, the government, the business- 
man, the industrialist and the worker, to do 
our part to assist in this endeavour. 

“T want to make the same appeal to you 
in the Chamber of Commerce that I made 
in a speech to the Canadian Congress of 
Labour some weeks ago. Let us allow a 
little time for the changes resulting from 
the world-wide revaluation of currencies to 
work themselves out and for adjustments to 
be made, before concluding that any of us 
are going to be worse off than we have 
been.” 

In conclusion, he said, “militant com- 
munism and other ideologies will never be 
overcome by retreat and withdrawal and 
isolation. Free institutions, free enterprise 
and a free society must once again become 
militant too. 

“Freedom should be the leading export of 
this North American continent. 

“But freedom will find a market in many 
other countries only to the extent that free 
institutions appear to those other countries 
to offer to the millions, and hundreds of 
millions, of men and women who live there, 
opportunities and aids to secure for them- 
selves and their families some adequate 
measure of the material things without 
which life itself is not possible.” 
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STATEMENT OF MINISTER OF FINANCE 
RESPECTING RENT CONTROL 


Further measures of decontrol in respect to rentals were 
announced early in November. The Government’s attitude 
towards the continuance of controls after March 31, 1950, 


was also stated. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
November 3, the Minister of Finance, Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, made a statement of 
Government policy with respect to rent 
control. 


He announced further measures of decon- 
trol, and stated that the Government 
intended to ask Parliament to grant a 
further extension of the rentals regulations 
after March 31, 1950, provided the Supreme 
Court ruled favourably as to the right of 
Parliament to extend these regulations. 


The text of Mr. Abbott’s statement is as 
follows :— 


For some time now the Government has 
been considering what action should be 
taken with respect to rent control when the 
present legislation expires. As honourable 
Members are aware, the Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act, 1947, will expire 
on March 31, 1950, or sixty days after 
Parliament first meets during the year 1950, 
whichever date be the earher. 


Just about a year ago—to be exact, on 
October 23, 1948—I wrote to the premiers 
of each of the provincial governments, 
advising them that the federal government 
was prepared to vacate the field to any 
province which might decide to undertake 
rent control. I offered, on behalf of the 
Government, to make available to any 
province the records, information, experl- 
ence and staff of the rentals administration 
and also, subject to Parliament’s approval, 
to pay the cost of any provincial rental 
administration for one year. At the same 
time I reminded the provincial premiers 
that the constitutionality of federal rent 
control had been questioned and was before 
the courts, and referred to the situation that 
would arise should federal rent control be 
held to be invalid. 


Provinces Decline to Undertake 
Rent Control 


None of the then existing provinces was 
prepared to undertake rent control. On the 
other hand, when Newfoundland joined 
Canada it retained its own system of rent 
control. 


In offering to vacate the field to the 
provinces a year ago the federal govern- 
ment was not seeking to relieve itself of 
responsibility for rent control. It was 
motivated solely by concern for the situa- 
tion that would arise should rent control 
be held to be beyond the constitutional 
powers of the federal authorities. It 
believed at that time that the sudden end 
of rent control would result in unnecessary 
disruption and hardship, and it offered to 
put the matter beyond doubt by giving the 
provinces an opportunity to introduce legis- 
lation that could not be successfully chal- 
lenged in the courts. 


May I say at this point that the advice 
which the Government receives from its law 
officers is that the existing federal regula- 
tions with respect to rent control are valid. 
But-in a matter which concerns the welfare 
of so many Canadians the Government 
would not be discharging its responsibilities 
to the people of Canada as it should if it 
did not take every precaution. It is 
possible that the courts would decide that 
our regulations are unconstitutional. We 
cannot disregard that possibility. 


Reference to Supreme Court 


If there was uncertainty about the posi- 
tion a year ago, there is at least the same 
degree of uncertainty today. The Govern- 
ment has therefore decided to refer the 
question of the validity of the rental regu- 
lations to the Supreme Court, in the hope 
and expectation that a decision will be given 
before the present legislation expires. As I 
have said, the law officers of the Crown are 
of opinion that the rentals regulations are 
valid. They are also of opinion that both 
the law and the facts support the view that 
it lies within the authority of Parliament 
to extend these regulations for a further 
period. Counsel will be instructed by the 
Attorney-General of Canada to press this 
view before the court. The Order in 
Council making the reference is being pre- 
pared and when approved will be tabled in 
this House. 

If no unfavourable decision is given, the 
Government at the next session will ask 
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Parliament to grant a further extension of 
the rentals regulations. The Government 
intends to continue with its program of 
orderly decontrol as rapidly as conditions 
warrant but we do not believe that this 
program can be completed before March 31, 
1950. Let me make it quite clear that the 
purpose of clarifying the legal position is 
not to perpetuate federal rent control. On 
the contrary, the purpose is to confirm our 
authority to proceed in an orderly way 
towards the eventual withdrawal of all 
controls. This has been our firm policy 
towards wartime controls in general and 
rent control is no exception. 

Should the Supreme Court find that the 
rentals regulations are now beyond the 
powers of Parliament, then of course a 
different situation arises. I am accordingly 
writing at once to the premiers of the proy- 
inces acquainting them with our intention 
and offering to assist in the preparation of 
what might be termed “stand-by” legisla- 
tion if they wish to present such legislation 
to their respective legislatures. 

After the most careful consideration of 
all the alternatives, the Government believes 
that this course of action is the best. We 
believe that gradual and orderly decontrol 
is the right policy. At any time, however, 
that policy could be frustrated by an 
adverse decision of the courts. Such a 
decision might come at a most incon- 
venient time when the provinces might not 
be in a position to act as they see fit in 
the interests of their residents. By refer- 
ring the question to the Supreme Court 
before the present legislation expires and 
by giving ample notice of our intention to 
do so, such a situation can, we hope, be 
avoided. 

I should add that the federal government, 
of course, continues to stand ready at any 
time to vacate the field of rent control to 
any province which makes a formal request 
to that effect. We do not wish to stand in 
the way of any province which desires to 
operate in the field of rent control. 


Further Measures of Decontrol 


I also wish to take this opportunity 
of announcing some further measures of 
decontrol. 

We have made some progress in the 
direction of decontrol since the end of the 
war, but a very high proportion of tenanted 
dwellings is still subject to the rentals 
regulations and maximum rentals are 
undoubtedly still well below the levels that 
would be established in a free market. 
Before the rentals regulations are com- 
pletely withdrawn I hope that there will 
be some further improvement in the hous- 
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ing situation, and I think it fair to say that 
no other country is overcoming its housing 
shortage more quickly. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that rentals might well 
settle eventually at a level substantially 
above the present maximum levels provided 
in our regulations. Sooner or later the 
adjustment must be made, and, as I have 
said, it is our policy to permit this adjust- 
ment to be made gradually rather than 
abruptly. 

The rentals regulations are accordingly 
being amended as follows:— 


(1) Rentals for rooms, parts of houses and 
the lke, in which a tenant is required to 
share toilet facilities or some other similar 
equipment, may be increased by not more 
than 20 per cent. I should point out that 
there have been no previous general in- 
creases In Maximum rentals for this kind of 
accommodation since the introduction of 
rent control. Landlords of such accom- 
modation are also being given the right to 
terminate any lease on six months’ notice. 
These changes do not apply to per person 
rates, that is, to rates which include ser- 
vices such as the provision of furniture, 
linen and so forth. There is already a 
sufficient degree of flexibility in the present 
regulations applying to per person rates. 


(2) Landlords will be permitted to offer 
a term certain lease for not less than one 
year in consideration of a rental increase of 
not more than 20 per cent in the case of 
unheated self-contained dwellings and of not 
more than 25 per cent in the case of heated 
self-contained dwellings. This lease must 
contain a clause permitting the tenant to 
terminate it at one month’s notice. If the 
tenant refuses the offer the landlord may 
require him to vacate under the laws of the 
province and the accommodation then 
becomes free of federal rent control. 


(3) Landlords and tenants may enter 
into term certain leases of not less than 
two years’ duration at any rental upon 
which they may agree. The rentals admin- 
istrator has already given approval to about 
2,500 joint applications by landlord and 
tenant to enter into such two-year leases. 
Hereafter these two-year leases will not 
require the specific approval of the 
administrator. 


(4) Landlords who owned accommodation 
prior to November 1, 1949, will be enabled 
to gain possession for their own use as a 
residence on giving six months’ notice 
declaring their need. Until now landlords 
have had this right only in respect of 
accommodation which they owned prior to 
November 1, 1947. The rule that such 
notices may not expire during the winter 
months is also being withdrawn. It is not 


retroactive, of course, so that none of the 
notices already given will expire during the 
coming six months’ period. 

These are the major changes being made 
at the present time. They will become 
effective by orders of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, as from December 15, 
1949. A number of other sundry changes 
are also being made and they will be 
announced in the usual way when the orders 
themselves are completed and published. 

May I add one final word to which I 
hope the press will give some prominence. 
In order to carry out the changes which 
have been announced it will be necessary 


to print and distribute many thousands of 
forms. They will be made available as 
quickly as possible. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances, however, some 
time will elapse before every rentals office 
in the country has an adequate supply on 
hand. This necessary delay will not in any 
way affect the rights of landlords or tenants 
because, as I have said, the orders do not 
become effective until the middle of next 
month. My advice to the general public 
therefore is to wait for a further announce- 
ment by the rentals administration before 
applying to local offices for the forms and 
other details. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fourth Regional Conference of American 


States, Members of the ILO 


The Conference discussed the problems involved in the 
industrialization of Latin-American countries and adopted a 
resolution on the social aspects of industrialization. Other 
resolutions dealt with such matters as the wmprovement 
of conditions of agricultural workers, living standards of 
indigenous populations, freedom of association, labour 
courts, and the application of ILO Conventions in American 


countries. 


The fourth conference of the American 
states which are members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, from April 25 to 
May 7, 1949. The three previous American 
Regional ILO Conferences had been held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1936 (L.G., Feb., 1936, 
pp. 159-60), Havana, Cuba, in 1939 (L.G., 
Dec., 1939, pp. 1239-44) and Mexico City 
in 1946 (supplement to L.G., June, 1946). 

The following American countries were 
represented at the Conference in Monte- 
video; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, United States of 
America and Uruguay. The Conference was 
composed of 32 government delegates, 15 
employers’ delegates and 16 workers’ dele- 
gates, a total of 63 delegates. Also present 
were 50 government advisers, 16 employers’ 
advisers and 33 workers’ advisers, a total 
of 99 advisers. Observers from France, 
Italy, Nicaragua, the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom and representa- 
tives from the Food and _ Agricultural 
Organization, the United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the 
Interamerican Indian Institute were in 
attendance. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 


Government. delegates: Warwick Chip- 
man, K.C., of Buenos Aires, Canadian 
Ambassador to Argentina; W. G. Stark, of 
Rio de Janeiro, First Secretary of the 
Canadian Embassy to Brazil. 


Employers’ delegate: Harry Taylor, of 
Toronto, an official of the Canadian 
National Carbon Company, appointed on 
the nomination of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Workers’ delegate: R. K. Gervin, of 
Vancouver, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council and 
Chairman of the British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, appointed on the 
nomination of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 
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Technical advisers to the Government 
delegates: N. D. Cochrane, of Fredericton, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick; R. H. Taber, of 
Ottawa, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Secretary-General of the Delegation: 
Lionel Roy, of Buenos Aires, First 
Secretary of the Canadian Embassy to 
Argentina. 

The Conference, which took place in the 
Hotel Miramar, a municipally-owned hotel 
in Carrasco, a suburb of Montevideo, 
opened with an address of welcome by the 
President of Uruguay, Luis Batlle Berres. 
President Batlle stated that civil liberty, 
social legislation, care for health and educa- 
tion are the weapons which his country uses 
in its fight for happiness and _ progress. 
“Social justice without civil liberty,” he 
said, “is the embodiment of a le; and 
worse, that le is dangerous.” 

The interim chairman of the Conference 
was Shamaldharee Lall, of India, Chairman 
of the Governing Body of the ILO. Other 
members of the Governing Body’s delega- 
tion to the Conference were: government 
group, Luis Alvarado, of Peru, and Muhlis 
Fer, of Turkey; employers’ group, M. P. 
Campanella, of Italy, and F. Illanes Ramos, 
of Mexico; workers’ group, Leon Jouhaux, 
of France, and George P. Delaney, of the 
United States of America. 

At the opening session, Fernando Farina, 
Minister of Industry and Labour for 
Uruguay, was elected president of the 
Conference and the following were elected 
vice-presidents: from the government group, 
Ralph Wright, Assistant Secretary of 
Labour, Washington, D.C., a United States 
government delegate; from the employers’ 
group, Mr. Taylor, of Canada; and from 
the workers’ group, Angelo Parmigliano, of 
Rio de Janeiro, President of the Federa- 
tion of Commercial Workers, the Brazilian 
workers’ delegate. 

The secretariat of the Conference was 
headed by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the ILO. 

Canada was represented on the various 
committees established by the conference 
as follows: Selection (steering) Committee, 
Messrs. Chipman, Taylor and Gervin; 
Credentials Committee, Mr. Chipman (who 
subsequently was elected chairman of this 
committee); Resolutions Committee, Mr. 
Stark; Committee on Conditions of 
Employment of Agricultural Workers, Mr. 
Taber; and Committee on Adjustment of 
Labour Disputes, Messrs. Cochrane, Taylor 
and Gervin. No Canadian was appointed 
to the Committee on the Conditions of 
Life and Work of Indigenous Populations, 
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but Mr. Roy attended all sessions of this 
committee as an observer. 


Director-General’s Report: 
Industrialization in the Americas 


In plenary session, the delegates first 
considered a report which the Director- 
General had prepared especially for this 
Conference. Mr. Morse’s report reviewed 
(1) the progress of industrialization in the 
Americas, with particular reference to the 
Latin-American countries; (2) social legis- 
lation in the Americas; (3) manpower 
problems and migration; (4) the extent to 
which ILO Conventions have been ratified 
and applied and Recommendations adopted 
and implemented in American countries; 
and (5) work performed by the ILO in 
recent years in Latin America. 

The report pointed out that increased 
industrialization, including a greater mech- 
anization of agriculture, is a prerequisite 
to the elevation of the standard of living 
in Latin America. In the process of indus- 
trialization, the report stated, an essential 
part is played by four factors, namely, raw 
materials, capital and machinery, markets, 
and manpower. 

“Inherent in a program of industrializa- 
tion is the need of manpower, in sufficient 
volume and, at the same time, properly 
trained,” said Mr. Morse. “That is why 
the ILO has undertaken a program of 
action in the field of technical training and 
assistance, and I am sure that the American 
countries will be able to appreciate at its 
correct value the full significance of that 
development. At the same time, in the 
great majority of countries of this con- 
tinent, the volume of manpower essential 
for every plan of industrial improvement 
can only be secured by a properly studied 
and methodically. carried out plan of migra- 
tion. The ILO has also launched a program 
of action in this direction and I hope that 
here, once again, the profound sense of 
international co-operation between the 
countries with a surplus of manpower and 
those which, as in the case of many on this 
continent, are in need of it, will make itself 
felt.” 

“ Most of those who participated in the 
lengthy debate on the Director-General’s 
report described economic conditions in 
their respective countries and stressed the 
pressing need of greater industrialization 
throughout Latin America. The necessity 
of the assistance of foreign capital in carry- 
ing out the increased industrialization of 
Latin America was a recurrent theme 
throughout the debate. In addition, many 
delegates emphasized the vital importance 
of building and maintaining a free and 


progressive trade union movement in every 
country in this hemisphere. Mr. Morse’s 
reply, at the conclusion of the debate, was 
one of the highlights of the conference. He 
reminded the Conference that social justice 
is a prerequisite to lasting peace and 
promised that the ILO would do all in its 
power to assist in raising the standard of 
living of the peoples of the Americas. “The 
ILO,” he said, “will continue to wage war 
against the causes of war.” 


Resolutions 


Following the debate on the Director- 
General’s report, the Conference in plenary 
session gave consideration to the reports of 
the various committees and to draft reso- 
lutions submitted by the committees. The 
resolutions adopted by the Conference are 
summarized below. 


Resolution on Conditions of Employment 
of Agricultural Workers in Americas 


This resolution stated that in the Americas 
agriculture is, on the whole, the most 
important industry in the terms of numbers 
employed and of population dependent 
thereon; that conditions of employment in 
agriculture have not generally attained the 
standards reached in other industries; that 
a general lack of social and economic 
security ‘affects all aspects of the lives of 
farm workers and is of concern to the rural 
population as a whole; that such conditions 
create the danger of rural exodus and of 
farm labour shortage; and that perpetua- 
tion of low economic and social conditions 
of insecurity for one group of workers 
creates insecurity for other groups, lowering 
their position to the same levels. The 
resolution went on to declare that in the 
interest of social justice as well as the 
welfare of the whole community it is neces- 
sary to extend to agricultural workers the 
benefit of protection and of conditions 
similar to those enjoyed by urban workers, 
taking account of the particular circum- 
stances of agricultural work, and set forth 
in some detail suggested objectives and 
minimum standards with respect to 
employment and manpower, vocational 
training, regulation of hours of work and 
wages, labour inspection, protection of 
children and young workers, employment of 
women and the protection of maternity, and 
social security in agriculture. (During dis- 
cussion of this resolution in committee and 
in plenary session, the Canadian govern- 
ment delegation pointed out that, Cana- 
dian agriculture being essentially a family 
enterprise, some portions of the resolution 
were largely inapplicable to the situation 
in Canada.) 


Resolution on the Right of Association 
of Agricultural Workers 


This resolution urged that all govern- 
ments represented at the conference take 
the necessary measures at the earliest 
possible date to ensure the ratification of 
the Convention on Freedom of Association 
and the Protection of the Right to Organize 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1948 at San Francisco. 


Resolution Concerning the Settlement of 
Disputes Arising Out of the Interpreta- 
tion or Application of Collective Agree- 
ments 


This resolution emphasized the desirability 
that procedures for settling disputes arising 
out of the interpretation or application of 
collective agreements be established by the 
parties themselves, in conformity with the 
principles of collective bargaining, and 
recommended that employers or employers’ 
organizations and workers’ organizations 
should include in collective agreements 
provisions concerning the settlement of such 
disputes and establish an appropriate 
machinery to this end. (This was adopted 
as a separate resolution after American and 
Canadian delegates had made strong repre- 
sentations in committee that the proposed 
resolution on labour courts (see below) 
would be unacceptable to governments, 
employers and organized labour alike in the 
United States of America and Canada.) 


Resolution Concerning Labour Courts 


This resolution, taking note of the 
tendency in Latin American countries to 
establish labour courts as a means of 
settling labour disputes of a legal character, 
lays down certain principles for the guid- 
ance of laws in such countries in this matter. 
These principles refer to the establishment 
and organization of labour courts, to their 
competence, to the procedure of concilia- 
tion, and to the functioning of these courts, 
as well as to certain guarantees which 
should be accorded to the workers in order 
to prevent acts of discrimination. 


Resolution to Inform the Thirty-second 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference of the Two Resolutions 
Concerning the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes 

This resolution requested the Governing 
Body of the ILO to bring to the attention 
of the Thirty-second Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference the resolution 
concerning the settlement of labour disputes 
arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of collective agreements and the reso- 
lution on labour courts which had been 
adopted by the Montevideo conference. 
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Resolution on Conditions of Life and 
Work of Indigenous Populations 


This resolution reaffirmed the principles 
of equality of rights and opportunities with- 
out distinction of race or nationality and 
requested the Governing Body of the ILO 
to recommend that the governments con- 
cerned should take steps to put into effect 
legislation adapted to the real needs and 
the special characteristics of life and work 
of the respective indigenous populations. 
The resolution also requested the Govern- 
ing Body (1) to instruct the International 
Labour Office to study and co-ordinate the 
experience acquired by various countries 
with respect to legislation designed to 
protect indigenous workers and _ elevate 
their standard of living; (2) to recommend 
that the countries concerned co-operate in 
supplying demographic and _ occupational 
data on indigenous populations for the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute’s 1950 
census of the Americas; (3) to invite the 
governments concerned to co-operate with 
the International Labour Office in the 
preparation of special monographs concern- 
ing occupational distribution of their 
respective indigenous populations; (4) to 
consider the advisability of including on 
the agenda of the next regional American 
ILO conference the question of the utili- 
zation of indigenous manpower in relation 
to national plans for economic develop- 
ment and the raising of the standard of 
living of the working population in general; 
and (5) to ensure co-ordination of the 
activities of the International Labour Office 
in this field with similar work that may be 
undertaken by other international agencies, 


Resolution Concerning Social Aspects 
of the Economic Development of the 
American Continent 


This resolution enunciated general prin- 
ciples with respect to industrialization and 
set out a detailed program of assistance 
that might be given by the ILO in the 
industrial development of Latin America. 
The Governing Body was requested to take 
the necessary measures to enable the ILO 
to render a practical contribution to the 
proposed program for the industrial develop- 
ment of Latin America in the fields of 
manpower and technical assistance. The 
governments and the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations of the Americas were 
urged to give every possible assistance to 
the ILO in the implementation of such 
practical measures, notably by participating 
in the proposed comprehensive plan of 
technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment and by affording every possible 
facility for the field work which the reso- 
lution recommended should be undertaken 
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by the ILO in Latin America. The resolu- 
tion also requested the Govering Body to 
take the necessary steps to ensure co- 
operation with other international agencies 
in carrying out the program outlined in the 
resolution in order to avoid duplication of 
effort and to ensure the most effective 
employment of their combined facilities. 

The resolution stated that the activities 
included in the comprehensive manpower 
program previously adopted by the Govern- 
ing Body should be extended in Latin 
America and adapted to meet Latin 
American needs. Such a program, the 
resolution added, should secure full utiliza- 
tion of national labour resources and, where 
appropriate, include provision for effective 
use of foreign technicians and other workers. 
The establishment of a Latin American 
manpower field office and such field missions 
as might be necessary was urged, in order 
to furnish information, provide technical 
assistance, carry out practical operations, 
establish a program for training, promote 
the organization of employment services, 
and promote the exchange of trainees. It 
was also suggested that a meeting of experts 
be convened and that special attention be 
given to the spread of general basic educa- 
tion, development of vocational guidance 
facilities, and the establishment of programs 
for the training of personnel. With regard 
to foreign manpower, the resolution stated 
that migration based on carefully prepared 
plans can assist in the provision of an 
adequate supply of skilled manpower. 
Large-scale migration, the resolution added, 
should be preceded by specific plans for 
agricultural and industrial development and, 
moreover, action in regard to various prob- 
lems of economic development, migration 
and land settlement should be co-ordinated. 
The resolution also recommended that the 
American states co-operate closely with the 
ILO in the formulation of a working solu- 
tion to migration problems and that the 
proposed Latin American field office work in 
conjunction with missions established in 
countries of emigration. 

With regard to technical assistance, the 
resolution stated that the ILO should be 
equipped to furnish such assistance in con- 
nection with the social aspects of the 
economic development of Latin America, 
including advice and assistance on indus- 
trial relations, wage policies, industrial 
safety and health measures, labour inspec- 
tion, statistical services, social security 
systems, and legislation in respect to 
agricultural workers. 

(This resolution evoked much discussion 
both in the Resolutions Committee and in 
the plenary session of the. Conference. A 
number of delegates, including the Cana- 


dian Government delegates, took the posi- 
tion that many of the matters referred to 
in the preamble and Part I of the reso- 
lution, such as national and foreign capital 
investment, the allocation of foreign 
exchange resources, the expansion of 
markets, and general economic, fiscal and 
monetary policies, were outside the scope 
of an ILO Conference. The Conference was 
unanimous, however, in its support of Parts 
II and III of the resolution, which dealt 
respectively with manpower and technical 
assistance. In view of the reservations 
expressed by delegates in respect of the 
preamble and Part I of the resolution, it 
was finally decided that the Conference 
should request the Governing Body “to 
study the present document, the amend- 
ments proposed to it, and the record of 
proceedings of the Conference and take 
such action on the matter as it may deem 
appropriate”’.) 


Resolution Concerning 
Freedom of Association 


This resolution recommended that all 
American countries which are members of 
the ILO promptly ratify and apply the 
Convention concerning freedom of associa- 
tion adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at San Francisco. The resolu- 
tion stated that “the imprisonment and 
police persecution of trade union leaders 
because of their legitimate activities in the 
labour field is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy and respect for the 
freedom and dignity of man and repugnant 
to the conscience of the world”. The Gov- 
erning Body was urged to take steps to 
establish effective. machinery for the investi- 
gation, in an authoritative and impartial 
manner, of allegations of the infringement 
of trade union rights. In conclusion, the 
resolution recommended that pending the 
establishment of such machinery, the 
Director-General of the ILO continue, on 
behalf of the Governing Body, to take 
cognizance of allegations submitted to the 
conference by the Workers’ Group relating 
to the violation of trade union rights in 
the Americas, particularly in Peru and 
Venezuela, with a view to the elucidation 
of the facts relating thereto. (The Cana- 
dian Government delegates, among others, 
abstained from voting on this resolution, 
the Canadian abstention being based on the 
juridical impropriety of a regional confer- 
ence taking action on a question—that 
portion of the resolution relating to Peru 
and Venezuela—which appeared to fall 
within the procedure outlined in Article 24 
of the Constitution of the ILO and which 
also appeared to be already in the hands 
of the Governing Body for action.) 


Resolution Concerning Relations Between 
the ILO and the Organization of — 
American States 


This resolution urged the Governing Body 
of the ILO to press to a successful conclu- 
sion the discussions which had been under- 
taken with a view to establishing a close 
working relationship between the ILO and 
the Organization of American States. 


Resolution Concerning the Application of 
International Labour Conventions and 
Recommendations in American Countries 


This resolution requested the Governing 
Body of the ILO to call the attention of 
the governments of the American member 
countries to the importance of strict execu- 
tion of their obligations in regard to the 
ratification and application of the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. 


Resolution Concerning an International 
Declaration of the Rights of the Worker 


This resolution requested the Governing 
Body of the ILO to consider placing the 
question of a series of principles to con- 
stitute an International Declaration of the 
Rights of the Worker on the agenda of a 
future conference. 


Resolution Concerning the Effectiveness 
of the Resolutions of Regional Confer- 
ences and Industrial Committees 


This resolution requested the Governing 
Body to study the question of the effective- 
ness of the resolutions of regional confer- 
ences and industrial committees. 


Resolution Concerning an International 


Declaration of Old Age Rights 


This resolution requested the Governing 
Body to include on the agenda of a future 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference the subject of an International 
Declaration of Old Age Rights. 


Resolution Concerning the Full Benefit 
of Holidays With Pay 


This resolution requested the Governing 
Body to instruct the International Labour 
Office to prepare an essentially practical 
study on the experience of the various 
American countries in providing adequate 
facilities to the workers and their families 
for the full benefit of holidays with pay 
and to consider the possibility of including 
this subject on the agenda of a future 
American regional ILO conference. 
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Resolution Concerning Handicrafts 


This resolution recommended that the 
Governing Body place on the agenda of a 
future American regional ILO conference 
the problem of handicrafts in the 
American countries and their economic and 


social aspects and, to this end, to instruct 
the International Labour Office to prepare 
prior studies which would focus attention 
on the situation of handicrafts in the face 
of the industrial development of each 
country. 


Second Session of the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 


Action by employers and trade wnions to reduce building 
costs was stressed by the ILO Construction Committee as 
one of the best ways to increase the market for construction 
and thereby to stabilize the industry at a high level. Other 
matters discussed included vocational training, recruitment 
of workers, industrial relations and labour-management 


co-operation. 


The ILO Governing Body was invited to 


examine the desirability and possibility of establishing an 
international institute for building loans under the control 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee ‘of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization held its second 
session at Rome, Italy, from March 16 to 
25, 1949, in the Palazzo Venezia, and 
adopted a series of reports and resolutions 
concerning the problems of the construction 
industry. The Committee is one of seven 
tripartite industrial committees created for 
the purpose of giving consideration to the 
particular and practical problems of the 
industries concerned, and responsible to the 
Governing Body of the ILO. 


Organization of the Committee 


The Rome meeting was attended by more 
than 160 delegates, advisers and representa- 
tives of other international organizations. 
The following nineteen countries were rep- 
resented: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union of South Africa and United States 
of America. Observers were present on 
behalf of the International Federation of 
Building and Public Works, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Building and Wood 
Workers, the International Federation of 
Christian Building and Wood Workers, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 


The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 
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Government delegate:—J. Lorne Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. Adviser :— 
John McLeod, Canadian Vice-President, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, Toronto, Ont. 


Employers’ delegates:—Harold G. Mac- 
donald, H. G. Macdonald & Co., Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta.; J. M. Flood, John Flood 
& Sons, Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 


Workers’ delegates: John Woolsey, Inter- 
national Representative, International Union 
of Elevator Constructors, Toronto, Ont.; 
Joseph Dorion, Vice-President, Building 
Federation of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Quebec City, P.Q. 

By a decision of the Governing Body, 
Mr. E. Stafforini, member of the Governing 
Body for the Argentine Republic, presided 
at the Session. The Committee elected as 
Vice-Chairman ‘Mr. A. Gadola, Italy, for 
the employers’ group, and Mr. G. Berger, 
Switzerland, for the workers’ group. 

The Secretary-General of the Committee 
was Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the 
ILO, and the’ Assistant Secretary-General 
was Mr. John Price, Chief of the Industrial 
Committees Section... Mr. J. P. Despres, a 
Canadian who was formerly an officer of 
the Quebec Department of Labour and is 
now a member of the Industrial Committees 
Section of the ILO, acted as Executive 
Secretary of the Committee. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the session, as deter- 
mined by the Governing Body of the ILO, 
was as follows:— 


1. General Report, dealing particularly 
with the following points: 
(a) Action taken in the various coun- 


. . 


tries in the light of the conclusions 
of the First Session; 
(b) Steps taken by the Office to 
follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee; 
(c) Recent events and developments in 
the industry. 


2. Instability of employment in the con- 
struction industries. 


8. Recruitment and training for the con- 
struction industries. 


4. Industrial relations as affecting: 
(a) Collective bargaining in the con- 
struction industries; and 
(b) Labour-management co-operation in 
the construction industries. 


General Debate 


In ten days of deliberations, the Com- 
mittee held eight plenary sittings. It 
formed three subcommittees on Industrial 
Relations, Instability of Employment, and 
Recruitment and Training, which also held 
numerous meetings. Following debate upon 
reports of the International Labour Office 
and a full and free discussion of various 
aspects and problems of the construction 
industry, resolutions were adopted dealing 
with the achievement of stability of employ- 
ment in the industry, action by employers 
and workers with a view to promoting 
stable employment, vocational training, 
recruitment of workers, labour-management 
co-operation and the general principles of 
industrial relations in the construction in- 
dustry. The Committee also decided to 
invite the Governing Body of the ILO to 
examine the desirability and possibility of 
establishing an International Institute for 
Building Loans under the control of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Following preliminary meetings on March 
15, at which the representatives of the 
Governments, employers and workers held 
separate group meetings for the considera- 
tion of the business which was to come 
before the Committee, addresses of welcome 
were delivered at the first plenary sitting 
on March 16 by Count Sforza, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for Italy, and by Mr. A. 
Fanfani, Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare for Italy. 

Some twenty-eight speeches were made in 
the course of the first seven plenary sittings 
during which discussion of the General 
Report of the International Labour Office 
took place. Most of the addresses were of 
an informatory nature, with the delegates 


limiting themselves to the nature of post- 
war problems in their respective countries 
and the manner in which they were being 
met. However, political considerations crept 
into the debate from time to time as 
speakers put their countries on record as 
being in favour of socialism, communism, 
or free enterprise. 


The Canadian Government delegate, Mr. 
J. L. MacDougall, made a speech in regard 
to the situation in the construction industry 
in Canada. Stressing that his address 
had been concurred in by the Canadian 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, he stated 
that the entire delegation were in favour of 
freedom of enterprise subject only to the 
safeguards necessary in the social interest. 
He said that the high standard of living 
which had been attained in Canada exem- 
plified the progress possible under such a 
system. With full employment in all 
branches of the building industry, Canada 
was in the midst of the greatest construc- 
tion program in its history. 

“Since the war,’ Mr. MacDougall said, 
“over 278,000 housing units have been 
erected in Canada. There were 83,000 
homes built in 1948—of which some 8,000 
were built directly for the Federal Gov- 
ernment for rental; 17,000 were built with 
the assistance of loans under the National 
Housing Act; and some 60,000 homes were 
erected by private industry without gov- 
ernment aid. In 1948 also, about 3,000 
million dollars’ worth of industrial and 
commercial building was carried out. Very 
considerable quantities of delayed road 
building and hydro-electric power develop- 
ment were also undertaken.” 

The housing shortage was still acute, Mr. 
MacDougall continued, owing to the high 
post-war marriage rate, immigration and 
like causes. However, it was anticipated 
that commercial and industrial expansion 
would taper off somewhat by the end of 
1949, and, when that happened, construc- 
tion facilities and manpower would be 
diverted to housing needs with the result 
that significant inroads upon the housing 
shortage could be expected by 1950. 


Mr. John Woolsey, Canadian Workers’ 
Delegate, spoke at the 7th plenary sitting. 
His speech, as summarized in the minutes 
of the Committee, was in part as follows:— 


“The United Kingdom Workers’ dele- 
gate, Mr. Coppock, had stated that in his 
country a scale of wages had been estab- 
lished applicable to all construction 
workers. This was impossible in Canada 
and the United States where conditions of 
work varied considerably, but nevertheless 
a wage scale existed which was second to 
none. 
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“Co-operation between management and 
workers was essential in the construction 
industry and industrial relations in both 
Canada and the United States were 
excellent. 

“He had been agreeably surprised by the 
statement submitted by the Employers’ 
members of the Subcommittee on Insta- 
bility of Employment. However, the 
Workers’ members had not been in agree- 
ment with point 7 in which the Employers 
stated that the construction industry could 
in no event absorb the unemployed workers 
of other industries. The suffering of the 
workers of the North American Continent 
during the crisis of the thirties was well 
known, and the country did not intend to 
go through another similar period if human 
ingenuity could prevent it. The Belgian 
Employers’ delegate had said that rent 
control was an obstacle to private invest- 
ment and the construction of dwellings. 
This was not the case in Canada and the 
United States. A control of this kind had 
existed for many years but it had been 
found that it provided the necessary 
stimulus for the investment of capital in 
the construction of houses. Rent scales had 
been drawn up, taking into account cost 
of construction and the capital invested. 
It should not be forgotten that the coun- 
tries ravaged by the war had special needs; 
a solution of the difficulties with which 
they were faced would be found in 
collaboration and in the avoidance of any 
individual system. 

“The Australian Employers’ delegate had 
stated that the introduction of a 40-hour 
week had increased the cost of production. 
The 40-hour week had been in force in 
Canada for many decades, and it had been 
found that if judiciously applied higher 
output was obtained.” 


Instability of Employment 


The Subcommittee on Instability of 
Employment was composed of ten Govern- 
ment members, twelve Employers’ members 
and twelve Workers’ members. The Cana- 
dian members were: Mr. John Flood, who 
was also elected as Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
J. Woolsey. Mr. H. G. Macdonald acted 
as substitute. 

The Subcommittee had before it Reports 
on Instability of Employment in the con- 
struction industries prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office and a list of sug- 
gested points for discussion, together with 
five resolutions from various sources. 

In the course of the general discussion, 
the stabilization of the construction indus- 
try at high levels of employment was 
affirmed as sound public policy. The 
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general view was that the private sector 
should be looked to as the primary source 
of production and employment within the 
industry and that all possible steps should 
be taken to stimulate its expansion. Public 
construction, although differing considerably 
in relative importance from country to 
country, should be used to take up the 
slack in the private sector of the construc- 
tion industry when the level of construction 
in that sector starts to decline. Strong 
opinions were expressed against trying to 
use the construction industry as a sponge 
for absorbing all the unemployment that 
might develop in a country. 


In an effort to clarify the problem 
further, it was pointed out that unemploy- 
ment in the industry is of several kinds. 
First, there is the problem of seasonal 
unemployment which is _ attributable 
primarily to climate. Second, there is 
cyclical unemployment which is associated 
with business cycles in the whole economy. 
Third, there is the problem of structural 
unemployment, arising from basic changes 
in the structure of the economy, which is 
likely to confront even the countries now 
undertaking exceptionally large construc- 
tion programs to repair the damages of 
war and to make up for new construction 
and maintenance that was postponed during 
the war. When the large backlog of con- 
struction is made up, the industry will have 
to be contracted to the level of employ- 
ment required for meeting the ordinary 
peace-time needs. One typical example of 
this structural unemployment is, as in 
Italy, chronic unemployment attributable 
to the rapid rate of population increase on 
the one hand and to inadequate capital 
resources on the other. 


It was generally agreed that instability 
of employment resulting from cyclical 
causes was the main concern of the Sub- 
committee, but that the other types of 
unemployment should also come in for 
consideration. 


At times the discussion threatened to 
develop into an exercise in semantics or to 
bog down in the academic abstractions of 
economic theory. For example, rather 
acute differences of opinion arose as to 
precisely what the objective of stabiliza- 
tion should be. Taking as a starting point 
the objective of “fulfilling the economy’s 
construction need under conditions of con- 
tinuing full employment,” the word “require- 
ments” was finally substituted for “need,” 
since it was felt that the concept of need 
might suggest a larger volume of construc- 
tion than the economy could reasonably be 
expected to meet. The phrase “under con- 
ditions of continuing full employment” also 


came under attack and, in the end, it was 
decided that as a matter of public policy 
all practicable measures should be taken to 
stabilize the construction industry in each 
country at a level that is sufficient to meet 
the economy’s requirements for private and 
public construction, “taking into considera- 
tion the productive capacity of the 
economy.” Most delegates were in favour 
of maintaining certain levels of employ- 
ment, and were sceptical of aiming at given 
levels of production in terms of physical 
quantities or money values. Employers’ 
delegates were particularly emphatic in 
pointing out that the level of output should 
be expected to increase with technological 
progress in the industry, and that any 
attempt to maintain certain levels of pro- 
duction would result in rigidity and stagna- 
tion. A few delegates. however, expressed 
their approval of having the maintenance 
of both employment and production adopted 
as objectives. The question of the criteria 
to be used to determine the appropriate 
levels of employment for construction 
stabilization was discussed at length without 
substantial clarification, and the subject was 
referred to the International Labour Office 
for further study. 

The Subcommittee reached agreement on 
a resolution that reduction of costs was one 
of the best ways to increase the market for 
construction and thereby to stabilize the 
industry at high levels of employment. 
After much discussion, a list of recom- 
mendations outlining practical measures 
which employers and trade unions should 
take to reduce costs was adopted. 
was taken not to hurt the sensibilities of 
either side of the industry by imputing 
questionable practices tending to keep up 
the cost of construction. For example, a 


recommendation that “lower costs be 
promoted through the abandonment of 
restrictive and monopolistic practices 


among suppliers of building materials” was 
abandoned in favour of a recommendation 
that “the attention of those responsible for 
design be called to the fact that in many 
instances costs may be reduced by con- 
sultation at an early stage with those 
responsible for carrying out the work.” 
Similarly, the Subcommittee abandoned 
entirely a recommendation to organized 
labour that “protective practices of trade 
unions be reviewed and revised so as to 
ensure the greatest possible man-hour 
productivity.” 

There was general agreement that Gov- 
ernments should do all they can to create 
a favourable environment for the expansion 
of private investment. After some discus- 
sion, this was interpreted to mean an 
environment favourable to the public as a 
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whole, and not merely to the investor. In 
this connection, the Subcommittee recom- 
mended that Governments examine the 
effects of rent control laws and the possi- 
bility of lightening, during the initial period, 
the burden of taxation on capital invested 
in construction. 

A further type of action to reduce costs 
was suggested to the trade unions by an 
Employers’ delegate as follows: that “in- 
centive payment systems should be investi- 
gated and adopted wherever feasible.” 
Vigorous objections to incentive payment 
systems were registered by Mr. J. Woolsey, 
of the Canadian delegation, and the United 
States Government delegate, on the grounds 
that they had been tried in their respective 
countries and found unworkable. The pro- 
posal was then modified to recommend that 
the possibilities of incentive payment 
systems should be investigated, while leav- 
ing the adoption of such systems to be 
settled by agreement between the employers 
and trade unions. 


As adopted, the recommendations to 
employers and trade unions were as 
follows :- 


1. It is recommended to employers in the 
construction industry that: 

(a) all further practicable measures be 
taken to increase efficiency within 
the industry and to reduce costs: 

(b) the use of modern construction 
plants and equipment be developed 
to the fullest possible extent; 

(c) further investigation be made of 
the possibilities of utilizing new 
materials; 

(d) further steps be taken in standard- 
izing building materials; 

(e) prefabrication off-site. and on-site 
be fully explored; 

(f) research in construction methods be 
promoted by employers’ organiza- 
tions in association with all other 
interested bodies; 

(g) further investigation be made of 
measures for reducing seasonal 
unemployment; 

(i) the attention of those responsible 
for design be called to the fact that 
in many instances costs may be 
reduced by consultation at an 
early stage with those responsible 
for carrying out the work. 


2. It is recommended to trade unions in 
the construction industry that: 

(a) freedom of entry within the 
various building trades be pre- 
served; 
active and continuous co-operation 
be extended to employers in the 
effort to increase man-hour pro- 
ductivity ; ; 

(c) the possibility of the adoption of 
incentive wage systems be investi- 
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gated; ¥ 

(d) co-operation be offered in promot- 
ing recruitment and training plans 
that will improve the efficiency of 
the construction labour force; __ 

(e) steps be taken to avoid. jurisdic- 
tional. labour disputes within the 
industry. 
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‘The Subcommittee went on to deal with 
problems in regard to systems of financial 
co-ordination between different levels of 
government, methods of finance, geo- 
graphical mobility of labour, administrative 
co-ordination, public works and large scale 
unemployment. The text of the Sub- 
committee’s conclusions were embodied in 
a “Memorandum on the Achievement of 
Stability of Employment in the Construc- 
tion Industry.” 

As one way of stimulating vitally needed 
housing construction, the Subcommittee 
approved a resolution submitted by the 
Italian Employers’ delegate, Mr. A. 
Gadola, advancing the suggestion that an 
international institute for housing loans be 
established under the control of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The function of such an 
institute, the Subcommittee agreed, would 
be “to collect private savings by the issue 
of bonds ...with a view to making 
mortgage loans for housing construction, 
especially for the lower income groups, in 
countries in which there is a shortage of 
capital.” These operations, it added, should 
give lenders a guarantee against exchange 
losses and assurance of repayment. The 
suggestion for the establishment of an 
international institute for housing loans was 
directed to the ILO’s Governing Body, 
which was invited to examine the “desir- 
ability and possibility” of the proposal. 

The Subcommittee also suggested that 
the Office be instructed to undertake studies 
of a number of questions having a bearing 
on the achievement of stability of employ- 
ment in the construction industry. 

The Report of the Subcommittee on 
Instability of Employment was adopted at 
the eighth plenary sitting of the Committee 
by a vote of 68 to 10. The Memorandum 
on the Achievement of Stability of Employ- 
ment was adopted by 78 votes to 9, and 
the Resolution concerning action by 
employers and workers with a view to 
promoting stability of employment carried 
by 76 votes to 9. The members of the 
Canadian delegation supported adoption in 
each case. The Resolution concerning the 
establishment of an international institute 
for building loans was adopted by 57 votes 
to 2, the Canadian delegates being among 
twenty-one who abstained. 


Recruitment and Training 


The Subcommittee on Recruitment and 
Training consisted of thirty-three members 
of whom nine were Government delegates, 
twelve Employers’ and twelve Workers’. 
The Canadian members were Mr. John 
McLeod and Mr. Joseph Dorion, with Mr. 
J. Woolsey as substitute. 
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The Subcommittee had before it’a report 
by the Office containing a survey of the 
measures taken by Governments and the 
industry to organize and develop vocational 
training in the construction industry and a 
supplementary report regarding recent 
developments at the national and interna- 
tional levels. ‘The delegates were made 
aware, many of them for the first time, that 
the ILO had already launched a program 
of action in this fundamental field and that 
the Office was now acting as a centre for 
the exchange of information in vocational 
training and re-training, with a special 
service possessed of practical documenta- 
tion on the organization, programs and 
methods of vocational training in different 
countries and different occupations. 

With a relatively small amount of con- 
troversy, the Subcommittee reached agree- 
ment upon a comprehensive Resolution 
which recognized that apprenticeship to fill 
long-term needs of the industry should be 
the basic form of training, but also made 
recommendations concerning the training of 
adult workers to fill short-term needs. The 
Resolution went on to deal with the train- 
ing of supervisory staff and instructors; 
methods and model programs for vocational 
training; the international exchange of 
information; and investigation of the possi- 
bilities of an international exchange of 
trainees and training for emigration. 

A suggestion by the Swiss Workers’ 
member concerning training of apprentices 
in related skills in more than one trade 
gave rise to considerable discussion. A 
number of members, including Mr. John 
McLeod, Canadian Government member, 
argued that the men so trained might know 
more than one trade but not reach the 
required standards of skill in any one of 
them. On the Workers’ side, opinion was 
divided regarding the practicality or desir- 
ability of giving this type of training. 
Finally the Subcommittee decided to recom- 
mend apprenticeship “in one or more allied 
trades in accordance with national prac- 
tices,’ with the understanding that this 
referred only to closely related trades. 

The Resolution concerning vocational 
training was adopted by a vote of 79 to 0 
in plenary sitting. 

The Subcommittee also adopted a reso- 
lution concerning recruitment for the con- 
struction industry. This stated that public 
employment services should be equipped to 
play their part by establishing specialized 
occupational sections for the construction 
industry within the employment service and 
at each level of: operation. It was also 
suggested that such specialized sections 
should have national and local advisory 
committees attached to them, which should 


consist of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations and_ representatives of public 
authorities directly interested in the con- 
struction industry. In some _ countries, 
special arrangements might be needed to 
facilitate the vocational guidance and 
recruitment of young workers for the 
different occupations of the construction 
industry. Employment services should also 
collect and analyse on a national and local 
basis detailed information on the labour and 
skill requirements of employers, the size and 
characteristics of the labour force in employ- 
ment, the number and characteristics of 
workers available for employment in the 
construction industry, the trend of employ- 
ment in the industry and the factors 
affecting this trend. 


The resolution concerning recruitment 
was adopted by 82 votes to 0. The full 
report of the Committee was also adopted 
unanimously. 


Industrial Relations 


The Subcommittee on Industrial Rela- 
tions consisted of thirty-five members, of 
whom eleven represented Governments, 
twelve Employers and twelve Workers. 


Its Canadian members were: Mr. J. L. 
MacDougall, Government delegate, and Mr. 
H. G. MacDonald. Mr. John Flood acted 
as substitute. 


Debate on General Principles 


The Committee had before it a report 
reviewing the work already done by the 
ILO in the field of freedom of association 
and industrial relations, and analysing the 
present position and trend of industrial 
relations in the construction industry. 


In the general discussion, the  sub- 
committee concluded that certain peculiari- 
ties of the structure of the construction in- 
dustry made the organization of employers 
and of workers more difficult than in other 


industries. These obstacles included the 
multiplicity of small unions, the non- 
continuous nature of the work, the 
temporary character of the sites, the 


mobility of labour between undertakings, 
and the geographical dispersal of the indus- 
try. The same hindrances to the organiza- 
tion of employers and workers rendered 
their mutual contacts more difficult than 
in other industries, and this affected the 
application of the general principles govern- 
ing labour-management regulations. The 
discussion revealed that in most of the 
countries represented at the — session, 
employers and workers have occupational 
organizations which are genuinely repre- 
sentative of their industries. Nevertheless, 
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it was felt that the proportion of con- 
tractors and of building workers who belong 
to such organizations might be increased to 
the advantage of the industries. More- 
over, employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in the construction industry should take 
steps to make known as widely as possible 
the provisions of the Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize 
Convention, 1948, both by the dissemina- 
tion of the text of the Convention and an 
explanation of its purpose and meaning. 


When these conclusions were embodied in 
a draft Resolution, the Polish Government 
member, Mr. H. Altman, proposed an 
amendment that “the Committee considers 
that the establishment of free and recog- 
nized trade unions should be the basis of 
relations between employers and workers 
and draws the attention of the Governing 
Body of the ILO to the urgent need to 
take energetic action against the violation 
of trade union rights in various countries”. 


In speaking with regard to the intent of 
his amendment, the Polish delegate said 
that by “free and recognized trade unions” 
he meant organizations freely constituted 
by workers and recognized because of their 
strength and activities. With regard to the 
violation of trade union rights, he declared 
that these were being violated in France, 
Greece, Spain and Venezuela. 


The Belgian Workers’ member, Mr. 
I. A. M. Smets, said that Mr. Altman 
referred to several countries which were 
not only not represented on this Industrial 
Committee, but were not members of the 
ILO. It was a vain gesture to try and 
influence them in this manner. He agreed 
with regret that the trade union movement 
in Greece was not free, but said the allega- 
tions against other countries made by Mr. 
Altman were based on a discredited docu- 
ment published by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, which was definitely not 
a representative organization. He ques- 
tioned Mr. Altman’s reference to free trade 
unions, pointing to the situation in Poland, 
and asked what freedom of association there 
could be if only one union was recognized 
by law. In any event, the Polish amend- 
ment went beyond the competence of the 
Committee, since the subject of trade union 
rights was to be dealt with by the forth- 
coming session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

After further discussion, the proposal 
made by Mr. Altman. was defeated by 23 
votes to 4, with no abstentions, on a record 
vote. The draft resolution concerning the 
general principles of industrial relations in 
the construction industry was then adopted 
and carried later in plenary meeting by 
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71 votes to 0, with ten abstentions. The 
Canadian members voted against the 
Polish amendment and for the resolution. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


In discussing the subject of labour- 
management co-operation, the Subcom- 
mittee endeavoured to draw a distinction 
between collective bargaining regarding 
terms and conditions of employment, on 
the one hand, and co-operation between the 
employer and his personnel with regard to 


all social and economic questions of common 


interest, on the other hand. 

The Office report on this subject con- 
tained conclusions regarding labour- 
management co-operation which had been 
submitted to the 31st Session of the 
International Labour Conference at San 
Francisco in 1948 and which were carried 
over for discussion at the 32nd Session of 
the Conference. These proposals contem- 
plated the establishment of machinery for 
mutual consultation and _ collaboration 
between an employer and his employees 
through the setting up, at the level of the 
undertaking, of production committees, 
works committees, permanent staff delega- 
tions or similar joint machinery. It was 
suggested that representatives of the 
personnel on such site committees should 
be elected by the whole of the workers in 
the undertaking by direct secret ballot, and 
that where the machinery for co-operation 
is established by collective agreements, it 
might be possible for the representatives 
of employees to be appointed by the 
workers’ organizations concerned. It was 
also proposed that the different categories 
of persons employed in the undertakings 
—manual workers, salaried employees, 
technicians, etc—be represented on such 
committees. 

The functions which it was proposed that 
these labour-management committees should 
have, included securing the application of 
collective agreements, social legislation, and 
regulations regarding health and safety; 
giving an opinion regarding the engage- 
ment and discharge of employees; promot- 
ing vocational training; participating in the 
administration of schemes for the welfare 
of employees and their families; studying 
suggestions put forward by management or 
employees for raising the level of produc- 
tion or improving efficiency; studying 
production methods ‘and making proposals 
as to the best utilization of the material 
and human resources of the undertaking; 
and informing the employees regarding “the 
economic and technical situation of the 
undertakings”. 

In connection with co-operation at the 
industry level, as distinct from the site 
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level, the ILO report stated that the 
development of co-operation between occu- 
pational organizations and public authorities 
would be made easier by the establishment 
of national joint committees such as already 
exist in Canada, Belgium and the United 
Kungdom. 

After consideration of various proposals 
and counter-proposals, the Subcommittee 
arrived at a resolution, the operative section 
of which was as follows:— 


1. Employers and workers in the building, 
civil engineering and public works 
industries should take steps to secure 
full co-operation at all necessary levels 
to deal with problems of common 
interest in the industry, and where it 
seems necessary and desirable to the 
industry, effective machinery, subject to 
national legislation, should be estab- 
lished to promote this object; 

2. The scope of any machinery thus 
established should be so limited as not 
to encroach on the organization of 
collective bargaining and the settle- 
ment of matters appropriate to collec- 
tive bargaining machinery, and officials 
of representative trade unions should be 
afforded adequate access to sites and to 
representatives of management for the 
purpose of assuring that the terms of 
collective bargaining agreements are 
carried out; 

3. Where machinery at the site level is 
established as envisaged by paragraph 
1, the activity of the officials of the 
representative trade unions in relation 
to such machinery, including their 
access to representatives of manage- 
ment and attendance at site com- 
mittees, should be in accordance with 
such provisions as there may be in any 
agreements in the industry and such as 
to promote the objects of this reso- 
lution; 

4. Any machinery established for the 
purposes set out above should not 
interfere with the exercise of the 
proper function of management. 


Debate on this resolution, both in Sub- 
committee and at the final plenary sitting, 
involved a considerable amount of heated 
discussion. Different Employers’ delegates 
from European countries objected to the 
proposal that officials of representative trade 
unions should be afforded access to job sites 
on the ground that this privilege had been 
misused in their countries as a weapon in 
the fomenting of class warfare. It was 
brought out that trade union officials had 
been permitted for many years to visit job 
sites in the United Kingdom, United States, 
Canada and other countries and that this 
privilege had not been abused by the 
introduction of ideological considerations. 
The resolution was carried at the 8th 
plenary sitting by 59 votes to 13, with 
eleven abstentions. It was supported by 
the Canadian delegation. The full report 
of the Subcommittee carried by 71 votes 
to 0, with ten abstentions. 


Agenda for the Next Session 


In making plans for the 3rd Session of 
the Committee, no difficulty was encoun- 
tered in agreeing that stability of employ- 
ment should again be placed on the agenda 
for a periodical re-examination in the light 
of new developments, together with safety, 
health and welfare in the construction 
industry. These points were adopted by 61 
votes to 0, with three abstentions. 

However, one of the sharpest differences 
of opinion developed when, in the dying 
moments of the final session, the Belgian 
Government member, Mr. E. C. V. Parys, 
introduced a proposal that the agenda for 
the next session include the question of 
guaranteed weekly wages in the construc- 
tion industry. Mr. Parys stated that the 
exact wording was subject to change and 
that the proposal might also open the way 
to consideration of the possibility of a 
guaranteed annual wage in the construction 
industry. 

This suggestion was strongly and almost 
unanimously opposed by the Employers’ 
Group. 

When first put to the Committee, the 
guaranteed wage proposal was adopted on 
a show of hands by 39 votes to 30, with 
seven abstentions. An Employers’ delegate 


from the United Kingdom, Mr. N. Longley, 
demanded a record vote. This was taken 
with the following results, the Canadian 
delegates voting against the proposal :— 


Absten- 

: For Against tions 
Government delegates.. 11 8 8 
Employers’ delegates... 2 26 0 
Workers’ delegates..... Jl 4 0 
44 38 8 


Closing of Committee 


On March 25 Pope Pius XII held a public 
audience for all members of the Industrial 
Committee. In a brief speech, the Pontiff 
made a plea that the building construction 
industry devote itself to the task of pro- 
viding homes for millions of persons which 
would assure the people certain minimum — 
standards of hygiene, comfort and dignity. 
He placed the need of housing on the same 
level as the need of clothing and food, and 
said that this was a need common to all 
men which they should receive from a 
normal economy, above all through the 
competition of private initiative. The 
Canadian delegation was granted a private 
audience by the Pope on March 22. 


. The Committee Session was declared 
closed in the early afternoon of March 25. 


Third Session of Inland Transport Committee 


Registration of dock workers was advocated by the ILO Inland 
Transport Committee as one means of helping to regularize 
employment and income in the industry. The Committee also 
made proposals for the protection of young workers on inland 
waterways; and debated the use of medical and psychotechnical 
examinations prior to employment in inland transport. 


The third session of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee was held in Brussels from 
May 18 to 27, 1949. The first meeting 
held in London in 1945 was described in 
a supplement to the Lasour GazeTTe for 
December of that year, and the second 
meeting held in Geneva, from April 24 to 
May 3, 1947, was described in the Lasour 
GazeTTEe for August, 1947. 

The agenda which had been prepared by 
the Governing Body comprised the follow- 
ing four items, for each of which the Office 
had prepared a report:— 

1. General Report dealing with; 

(a) Action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the conclusions 
of the second session; 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to 
follow up studies and inquiries 
proposed by the Committee; 


(c) Recent events and developments 
in the inland transport industry; 


bo 


. Decasualization of dock labour ; 


3. Protection of young workers on inland 
waterways; 


4. Technical methods of selection of 


workers for the inland _ transport 
industry. 
The following twenty-two countries 


were represented by tripartite delegations: 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Greece, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Norway, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States. The International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Railway- 
men’s and Tramwaymen’s Unions, the 
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International Federation of Christian 
Factory and Transport Workers, and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions were 
represented by observers. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows :— 


Government Delegates—R. M. Cram, 
Chief, General Labour Statistics Division, 
Research and Statistics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, 55 York St., Toronto. 


Employers’ Delegates—S. M. Gossage, 
Assistant Manager of Personnel, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal; G. M. 
Park, General Manager of the Consolidated 
Truck Lines, Ltd., and Director of the 
Canadian Automotive Transportation Asso- 
ciation’s Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegates —L. O’Connell, Second 
International Vice-President, Amalgamated 
Association of Street. Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Toronto, Ont.; S. H. Eighteen, Secretary, 
System Adjustment Board for the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 

By decision of the Governing Body of 
the ILO, the chairman of the third session 
was Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, United 
Kingdom Government member of the 
Governing Body. 

The Committee elected two Vice-Chair- 
men, Mr. André, Employers’ delegate, 
France, for the Employers’ group and Mr. 
Brunner, Workers’ delegate, Switzerland, for 
the Workers’ group. 

The Secretary-General of the Committee 
was Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
and the Assistant Secretary-General was 
Mr. John Price, Chief of the Industrial 
Committees Section. Mr. P. P. Fano, 
member of the Industrial Committees Sec- 
tion was the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. S. M. Gossage, Canadian Employers’ 
delegate was elected substitute Vice-Chair- 
man of the Employers’ Group and Vice- 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Protection of Young Workers on Inland 
Waterways. Mr.S. H. Eighteen, a Workers’ 
delegate was elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Technical Methods of 
Selection of Workers for the Inland Trans- 
port Industry. 

The transport industry 1s composed of at 
least five branches, each of which is an 
industry in itself. The five branches are, 
railways, road transport, inland navigation, 
ports and docks, and air transport. Prob- 
lems discussed by the Committee may be 
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associated with one or another of these 
branches or they may be regional in char- 
acter. For example, the problems con- 
nected with inland waterways are not the 
same as those arising in air transport and 
the problems arising in the war-devastated 
areas are not the same as those in other 
parts of the world. 


The Committee because of the nature 
of the industry, since all countries use 
transport, is the largest of the Industrial 
Committees of the ILO, twenty-two coun- 
tries having sent representatives to the 
third session. 


The chairman, at the opening sitting, 
emphasized that inland transport was the 
life-blood of industry and commerce, and 
that efforts to increase productivity and 
the standard of living of workers the world 
over would be of no avail without an 
efficient transport industry. It was one of 
the duties and objectives of Industrial 
Committees to improve the conditions and 
well-being of the workers. 


Referring to the general report prepared 
by the International Labour Office for con- 
sideration by the Committee, he regretted 
to find that so few countries had replied 
to the Office inquiries concerning the action 
taken in various countries to follow up the 
conclusions of the previous session. It was 
essential for the Office to obtain information 
which had been asked for by Industrial 
Committees. He appealed to government 
delegates to make representations to their 
governments to do all in their power to 
reply to the inquiries made by the Office 
on behalf of the Committees of the Govern- 
ing Body. 


Procedure of Committee 


The Committee set up a steering com- 
mittee and three subcommittees each of 
which dealt with one of the items on the 
agenda, namely: decasualization of dock 
labour; protection of young workers on 
inland waterways; and technical methods of 
selection of workers for the inland transport 
industry. The reports prepared by the 
Office on these items formed the basis of 
discussion in the sessions of the  sub- 
committees each of which submitted a 
report on its deliberations containing draft 
resolutions for the attention by the Com- 
mittee in plenary session. The Committee 
as a whole held seven plenary sittings. 


Decasualization of Dock Labour 


The Subcommittee appointed to consider 
this subject endorsed the principle of 
promoting greater regularity of employment 
in dock work, and gave consideration to 


methods of providing guidance for govern- 
ments, employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions in applying it. 

Difficulties arising from the variety of 
conditions, experience and practice from one 
port to another and from one country to 
another were recognized. The Subcom- 
mittee, therefore, decided that its conclu- 
sions would have the greatest value if its 
attention were devoted to the essential 
principles of “regularization” of dock labour, 
avoiding controversial detail about their 
application. The Subcommittee considered 
that measures to promote greater regularity 
of employment “are a practical necessity 
and a_ practical possibility,” 
measures to this end should be applied 
consistent with the national and local con- 
ditions in the ports. 

The principles adopted by the Subcom- 
mittee were in the form of a resolution 
which was adopted by the Committee at its 
seventh plenary sitting. The principles are 
in three main groups: (a) measures for 
promoting regularization of employment; 
(b) measures concerning stabilization of 
earnings; and (c) arrangements for co- 
ordination and co-operation. 


Measures for Promoting 
Regularization of Employment 


All groups in the Subcommittee empha- 
sized the necessity of maintaining “registers” 
of regular dock workers as a measure for 
promoting greater regularity of dock work 
and that such registered workers should 
have first claim on the employment avail- 
able. The general intention was that 
persons other than registered regular dockers 
should not be engaged until the registered 
dockers available and willing to work had 
been employed. 


A system of allocating men to work in. 


order to provide equal opportunities for 
regular dockers was discussed at length. It 
was agreed that any such system should 
provide the docker with a fair share of the 
work which he was qualified to do and at 
the same time be elastic enough to meet 
the varied needs of dock employers. A 
system of rotation was rejected. 

The usefulness of adequate statistics 
relating to employment and manpower 
needs in ports was generally recognized. 

In addition to the maintenance of 
registers of regular dock workers, the 
recruitment of casual workers in periods of 
exceptional fluctuations of port work was 
discussed. Such casual workers would not 
regularly be dependent on dock work for 
a living and would be employed only when 
the supply of registered dockers available 
for work was exhausted. The principles 
were accepted: (1) that registers of casual 


and that’ 


workers should be abolished; and (2) that 
close co-operation between the appropriate 
authority or employer and the employment 
service should be maintained. 

On the subject of providing in each port 
some central system of allocation of dock 
workers to available work, it was again 
urged that attention must be paid to 
varying conditions in the ports and to the 
need to respect the freedom of action of 
the employers and workers concerned. It 
was agreed by the Subcommittee that when 
necessary a centralized or co-ordinated 
system of employment of dock workers 
should: “(a) take account of the manpower 
needs of the port as a whole and give 
maximum employment to regular dockers; 
(b) avoid any inflexible or impersonal 
system of allocating men to employment 
without consideration of reasonable prefer- 
ences in regard to the choice of work of 
workers; and (c) be generally applicable in 
ports of different sizes and with different 
needs.” 

On the question of transfer of dockers 
between ports, certain employers’ members 
considered that such transfers were imprac- 
ticable and that they implied an element 
of regimentation. On the other hand, a 
number of members held that in certain 
cases transfers were an important part of 
the efficient handling of dock labour 
schemes. It was agreed that such a prin- 
ciple was not an essential in promoting 
greater regularity of employment. 

The Subcommittee discussed the tem- 
porary placement of regular dock workers 
in other employment when jobs on dock 
work were scarce. The difficulties related 
to the period during which dockers could 
remain on a “guaranteed minimum” and to 
the problems of adjusting “registers” of 
regular dockers to take account of lowered 
port manpower needs. The workers would 
at times be opposed to taking work in other 
jobs, especially if conditions were less 
attractive, and there would be the difficulty 


_ of getting transferred workers back imme- 


diately to dock work when needed. There 
was not disagreement as to the desirability 
of providing alternative employment in 
slack periods but the methods of doing this 
varied from one country and port to 
another. It was decided not to deal with 
this matter in the resolution. 

With regard to the training of dock 
workers and supervisors the conclusion was 
reached not to recommend measures for 
dock workers in general but that training 
was desirable for specialized categories. 

All groups supported the principle of 
providing adequate welfare facilities, includ- 
ing waiting rooms and canteens, for dock 
workers, and agreed that steps in this direc- 
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tion were in keeping with steps to regularize 
employment of dockers. It was agreed to 
cover this point in the resolution. 


Measures Concerning 
Stabilization of Earnings 


Employers’ members stressed the part 
played by collective bargaining in fixing the 
payment of dockers, and urged that the 
Subcommittee’s efforts should be directed to 
the problem of regularizing employment and 
that its conclusions should avoid the com- 
plicated question of guaranteed payments. 
It was stressed that the wages of dockers 
were relatively high in order to take 
account of the casual nature of employ- 
ment; that different systems of payment 
prevailed from one country and port to 
another; and that to the extent that dock 
work was regularized the earnings of the 
regular dockers were stabilized. The workers 
emphasized that the essential principle was 
to assure minimum earnings. They con- 
sidered that the principle could be stated 
with sufficient flexibility to meet varying 
national and local practices. Some govern- 
ment members also supported the principle 
of some form of guaranteed income to 
regular dock workers since it was in the 
public interest to maintain a sufficient force 
to ensure adequate service. 

It was agreed to recommend that con- 
sideration should be given to the need for 
providing, where practicable, a minimum 
guaranteed income for registered regular 
dockers who are available for work. 


Other Measures 


The Subcommittee decided that no recom- 
mendations should be made as to the 
geographical scope of any schemes for the 
regularization of employment; that such 
action should be left to the discretion of 
each country or port. 

No generally acceptable definition of 
“dock worker” was possible owing to the 
variety of definitions from one country and 
port to another. 

The desirability was stressed that, where 
practicable, the .various schemes for pro- 
moting greater regularity of employment of 
dock workers should be co-ordinated within 
a country. 

Great importance was attached to the 
principle of co-operation between employers 
and workers in the planning and operation 
of schemes to provide greater regularity of 
employment. 

After discussion of methods of fixing the 
number of regular dockers to be on registers, 
it was agreed not to include in the conclu- 
sions any recommendation on this question. 
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Protection of Young Workers 
On Inland Waterways 


The topics discussed by this Subcommittee 
were: Age of admission to employment of 
young workers; employment in family 
undertakings; employment involving hazard 
or responsibility; medical examination prior 
to employment; hours of work, night work, 
weekly rest and annual holidays with pay; 
provisions for labour inspection; and educa- 
tion for boatmen’s children domiciled on 
board. From the discussion four resolutions 
emerged, all of which were adopted uani- 
mously at the seventh plenary sitting of 
the Committee. 


Age of Admission 
to Employment 


Two important points were stressed in the 
early stages of the discussion of this subject, 
namely, that the relation between the age 
of admission to employment on inland 
waterways and the school-leaving age should 
be recognized and that occupations on 
inland waterways, with certain exceptions, 
were not inherently hazardous and there- 
fore did not call for special regulations 
regarding the age of entry. 

A suggestion -was made from _ the 
Employers’ group that fourteen years might 
be established as the minimum age but it 
was pointed out by workers’ members that 
account should be taken of the higher 
minimum provided by legislation in some 
countries and, that it was desirable also 
to provide for the progressive raising of 
the school-leaving age in the countries 
concerned. 

Eventually, it was agreed that fourteen 
years should be the minimum age of admis- 
sion to employment, with the understanding 
that where national laws and regulations 
provided for a higher age of admission or 
of school-leaving, the higher age would 
prevail. 

The need to provide a means to establish 
a common standard for inland waterways 
under the jurisdiction of neighbouring 
countries was recognized and the conclu- 
sions contain a proposal that the minimum 
age should be established by inter-govern- 
ment agreements. 


Employment in 
Family Undertakings 


The question of dealing by legislation 
with the employment of young workers in 
family undertakings on inland waterways 
was discussed by members of all groups. 
The Workers’ members urged that such 
legislation was essential from both a social 
and economic point of view, to prevent 
exploitation of the young workers and to 


provide protection against unfair competi- 
tion to undertakings giving a_ higher 
standard of protection, Government mem- 
bers supported this view although it was 
recognized that the application of regula- 
tions to family undertakings might involve 
serious administrative problems. A resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the Governing 
Body to draw the attention of- governments 
to this question and suggesting the desir- 
ability of including family undertakings 
under legislation adopted for the protection 
of young workers. 


Employment in Inland Waterways 
Involving Hazard or Responsibility 


Certain occupations in inland navigation, 
such as handling of winches and cranes, 
work involving physical strain, and engin- 
eering operations, have greater hazards or 
responsibilities than other operations. It 
was considered by the Subcommittee that 
the age of entry to employment into such 
operations should be established at a level 
higher than the general age of admission. 
+ was agreed that clauses should be in- 
cluded in the conclusions of the Subcom- 
mittee indicating the types of occupation to 
be covered, the age of entry to be deter- 
mined by the competent authority with the 
presumption that it should be 18 years, 
unless circumstances justify a higher or 
lower age according to the degree of hazard. 


Medical Examination 
Prior to Employment 


The Employers’ group, in discussing this 
subject, pointed out that it presents diffi- 
culties as applied to inland waterways, 
particularly since a medical examination 
prior to employment generally was called 
for in an ILO Convention, which had been 
ratified by only one country. It was 
complicated also by the various conditions 
under which the industry operated. How- 
ever, the need of examination to ascertain 
freedom from disease for persons in the 
confined quarters on vessels must be recog- 
nized. There was agreement that the type 
of examination needed before employment 
was of a general nature. 


Hours of Work, Night Work, 
Weekly Rest and Annual Holidays 
with Pay 


The Subcommittee was in agreement that 
provisions concerning hours of work for 
young workers which did not apply to the 
rest of the crew were not practicable in a 
small vessel. The discussion indicated the 
great variety in the types of vessel, and the 
type of operation (continuous or day only), 
as well as the differences between the water- 
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ways of Europe and those of America. . It 
was considered preferable to place the 
emphasis on the regulation of rest periods. 

A proposal that the period of night rest 
should include eleven hours during a period 
of twenty-four, with a further proposal 
calling for twenty-two hours during a period 
of forty-eight, was adopted after a. vote. 
Modification of this proposal to provide for 
rest periods on continuous operations on 
inland waterways along the lines of Con- 
vention No. 76 adopted at Seattle in 1946, 
covering maritime workers was accepted. 

The question of the problem of weekly 
rest periods again involved the distinction 
between young workers and the rest of the 
crew. It was agreed that weekly rest periods 
for young workers were desirable in prin- 
ciple and that where this was not possible, 
workers under 16 years of age should not be 
employed or that compensatory rest should 
be granted. 

The Subcommittee agreed, after discus- 
sion had brought out the various points of 
view, that annual holidays with pay of at 
least 12 days should be accorded to all 
workers under 18 years of age after one 
year of service with more favourable treat- 
ment to young workers of 16 years of age 
or under. 


Provisions for Labour Inspection 


On this subject it was agreed that provi- 
sion should be made by national laws and 
regulations, for inspection of conditions for 
young workers on inland waterways. 


Education for Boatmen’s Children 
Domiciled on Board 


The Subcommittee recognized the fact 
that there was lack of educational oppor- 
tunity in many countries for the children 
of boatmen domiciled on board. However, 
since the methods of dealing with the 
problem were still in an experimental state, 
it was considered that further attention 
should be given to the question. A resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the Governing 
Body of the ILO to instruct the Office to 
continue its study of the problem. 


Resolution Concerning the Agenda 
of the International Labour 
Conference 

It was decided to invite the Governing 
Body of the ILO to place upon the agenda 
of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference the subject of protection 
of young workers on inland waterways, with 
a view to the adoption of a Convention or 
Recommendation. 
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Technical Methods of Selection 
n the Inland Transport Industry 


The report prepared by the Office pointed 
out that technical selection is most highly 
developed in the transport industries but 
the various aspects of selection, namely, 
medical selection, psychotechnical selection, 
and selection on the occupational capacity 
examination, are not in an equal state of 
development. Medical selection, it was 
stated, is of long standing, particularly on 
the railways. Occupational capacity exam- 
inations have also been used for some time 
for employments requiring training prior to 
engagement while psychotechnical selection 
is a comparatively new branch. Examina- 
tions in the last named category are most 
often used for candidates for posts of 
importance because of public safety, or in 
certain doubtful cases, when other methods 
have not given a clear idea of the qualities 
or aptitudes of the candidates. 


In matters of selection it was deemed 
necessary to draw a distinction between 
workers entering the industry for the first 
time and those who were already experi- 
enced and who went to another occupation 
in the same industry because of promotion, 
re-organization, expansion or contraction in 
the industry. <A further distinction was 
necessary between employments which were 
concerned with the safety of the public and 
of the personnel, employment which placed 
workers in contact with the public, and 
finally, other types of employment. 


A member of the Workers’ group stated 
that the views of his group on the subject 
of the immediate study of technical methods 
of selection were rather conservative, and 
that they were in no great haste to reach 
any conclusion on the subject. 


The various types of experience in 
different countries were concerned mainly 
with certain types of occupations in railway 
transport. In the Netherlands the railway 
administration collaborated with the trade 
union in order to establish methods of 
selection. Psychotechnical tests were used 
with caution and particular care was taken 
in the choice of examiners. 


According to a Swiss member of the 
Subcommittee the federal railways had 
applied technical methods of selection for 
twenty years. The psychotechnical service 
was a consultative body only and its exam- 
inations were concerned mainly with new 
recruits. The systems employed were being 
overhauled in the light of the experience 
so far gained. 


The Committee was informed that the 
Belgian Railways used the psychotechnical 
method of testing on an experimental basis 
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along with other methods as an indication 
of aptitudes. Its application was limited 
to certain categories of workers such as 
mechanics and locomotive drivers and 
signallers. 

It was recognized by Workers’ members 
that to the extent that medical and psycho- 
technical examinations assured greater safety 
to the public and to the worker, and placed 
the worker in employment for which he was 
best fitted, these examinations were bene- 
ficial socially and economically. However, 
to obtain best results technical methods of 
selection should inspire confidence. 

The Workers’ group had some fears, not 
in regard to employers, but in regard to 
their “examiners” who sometimes tended to 
take only scientific decisions without regard 
to the human factors. 


The general opinion of the Subcommittee 
was that it should be borne in mind that 
psychotechnical selection was still a young 
science and that methods of selection were 
far from having a sufficient degree of 
accuracy. Very little was yet known, and 
the experiments so far made being very 
limited, their importance should not be 
exaggerated. Consequently it would be 
better neither to praise nor to condemn 
psychotechnical methods of selection. 


It was pointed out on behalf of both the 
Employers’ and Workers’ groups that tradi- 
tional methods of selection employed up to 
the present in the industry, without being 
called “tests”, had given to the general 
public faster and safer means of transport; 
to undertakings, the means of functioning 
and developing; and to the workers, work 
of which they were, in general, proud. 


It was emphasized by the workers that 
psychotechnical methods in the long run 
had restrictive effect on the workers’ range 
of employment; that the freedom of the 
worker to do the work of his own choosing, 
if he had the necessary capacity, should be 
safeguarded. 

The importance for both employers and 
workers of collaboration in drawing up the 
principles or methods of medical and 
psychotechnical selection was stressed. The 
United States Government member stated 
that in that country, except in cases where 
for safety reasons there were public 
regulations, methods of selection were 
drawn up jointly by employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

The Employers’ group expressed the view 
that undertakings should be free to use the 
methods of selection which they considered 
the best whether it was a question of assur- 
ing safety, efficiency or the satisfaction of 
the worker. The workers did not dispute 
the responsibilities of employers but declared 


that their organizations would be willing to 
give considered advice when requested to 
do so. 

At the conclusion of the general discus- 
sion a draft resolution was adopted by the 
Subcommittee which was later unanimously 
adopted in plenary session. 


Other Resolutions 


Besides the resolutions adopted as a result 
of the discussions in the subcommittees a 
number of other resolutions were adopted. 

In a resolution concerning the Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods (Road Transport) 
Convention, 1939, the Governing Body was 
requested to ascertain particularly the rea- 
sons which have held up ratification of this 
Convention and to consider what action 
can be taken. 

Another resolution, concerning statistics 
in the inland transport industry, invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to call the 
attention of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to the desirability, “of 
promoting a uniform classification of the 
transport industries, acceptable to all inter- 
governmental organizations” and “of making 
certain changes to this effect in the classifi- 
cation of transport industries prepared by 
the United Nations Statistical Commission, 
in view of the observations submitted during 
the third session of the Inland Transport 
Committee, especially as regards paragraphs 
714 and 716 of the said classification.” 

A third resolution concerned automatic 
coupling and requested the Governing Body 


LABOUR MONTH IN BRIEF—Con. 


At September 1, the figure was 98-5 cents, 
as compared with the record level of 99-1 
cents, recorded in June and July. 

An increase in the length of the average 
work week in manufacturing resulted in a 
rise in the average of weekly earnings to 
$41.76, up 36 cents from the preceding 
month, but 37 cents below the peak of 
$42.13 established at April 1. 

The index of “real” weekly earnings in 
manufacturing, at 105-3, compared with a 
figure of 100-2 at September 1, 1948, but 
was below the peak of 108-1 reached last 
April. 


Retail Trade 


Canada’s total retail trade in September 
was estimated at $685,000,000, an increase 
of seven per cent over the September, 1948 
figure of $639,000,000. Sales were also 
higher than the August total of $644,000,000. 

Dollar sales for the first nine months of 
this year were estimated at $5,543,000,000, 
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to follow the progress of a study of the 
problem by the International Railway 
Union and as soon as its results are known 
to consider what further steps might be 
taken by the ILO with a view to the 
implementation of the resolution adopted in 
December, 1945. The resolution of 1945 
concerned automatic coupling in Continental 
Europe. 

In a resolution concerning night work of 
young persons employed in air transport it 
was recommended to the Governing Body 
that until such time as there is prima facie 
evidence that the employment of young 
persons on night work constitutes a problem 
in civil air transport no further action 
should be taken. 

A further resolution was adopted con- 
cerning studies to be undertaken by the 
ILO with a view to their possible inclusion 
in the agenda of future sessions of the 
Inland Transport Committee. The subjects 
covered employment of women; hours of 
work and rest periods of travelling staffs 
in road transport; hours of work iu the 
railways; methods of piece work and piece 
work payments; pensions; wages and supple- 
ments thereto; social security 1: visions; 
conditions of employment in the industry; 
relation of wages to productivity of 
workers; training of transport workers; 
and safety. 

The Committee also adopted a memo- 
randum to the Governing Body concerning 
representation of the various branches of 
the inland transport industry at sessions of 
the Committee. 


up seven per cent over sales of $5,175,000,000 
in the similar period of 1948. 


Production 


The index of industrial production in 
September rose to 187-1, as compared with 
178-6 a month earlier. In September, 1948, 
the index stood at 184-1. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s trade deficit with the United 
States increased during September, totalling 
$431,700,000 for the first nine months this 
year substantially above the aggregate debit 
of $265,600,000 for the same period of 
1948 but also substantially below that of 
$718,300,000 in 1947. 

Meanwhile Canada increased its favour- 
able balance of trade with the United 
Kingdom to a total of $288,400,000 for the 
nine-month period, a figure slightly below 
the surplus of $300,100,000 for the first nine 
months of 1948. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations ana 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Two Conciliation Boards were established during October to 
deal with disputes over wages and hours of work on the 


railways. 
Introduction 


Previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have carried reports upon the current dis- 
putes between various Canadian railways 
and two groups of international and 
national railway labour organizations. 

During October the Minister of Labour 
received from the Conciliation Officers who 
endeavoured to mediate the disputes a 
report stating that their efforts were not 
successful and that the parties were still 
in fundamental disagreement upon all the 
issues. The Conciliation Officers were 
M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Ottawa, and H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, 
N.B. On October 28 the Minister of Labour 
established Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with the two disputes. 

The larger of the two disputes, from the 
point of view of numbers involved, affects 
the entire systems of the Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company together with the Ontario North- 
land Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company on the 
employers’ side, and a group of twelve inter- 
national railway labour organizations asso- 
ciated in a Joint Negotiating Committee 
headed by F. H. Hall, of Montreal, and 
G. R. Pawson, of Toronto, as Chairman and 
Secretary respectively. The trade union 
organizations, which represent more than 
90,000 railway employees, are generally 
known as the “non-operative” railway unions 
and do not include those representing road 
service employees engaged in the running 
trades. 


The second dispute affects the two major 
railway systems together with the Ontario 
Northland Railway on the employers’ side, 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 
The Joint Negotiating Committee for this 
group is headed by T. McGregor, of 
Winnipeg, and S. H. Eighteen, of Mont- 
real, as Chairman and Secretary respec- 
tively. These unions represent some 34,000 
employees. 

The main issues involved in the dispute 
affecting the group of international unions 
have to do with demands which have been 
made upon the railways for a 5-day, 40-hour 
week with no reduction in “take-home” pay 
and, in addition, a general wage increase of 
seven cents per hour. In the dispute affect- 
ing the two national unions, the Joint 
Negotiating Committee has made demands 
for the introduction of a similar work week 
without any loss of “take-home” pay together 
with a general wage increase of ten cents 
per hour and the adoption of the com- 
pulsory check-off of regular union dues from 
payrolls. 

In announcing that Conciliation Boards 
were being established, the Minister of 
Labour stated that they would be instructed 
to endeavour to effect agreement between 
the parties on all the matters upon which 
they have not agreed. The railways and the 
Joint Negotiating Committees of the trade 
union organizations were then invited to 
submit nominations of persons to represent 
them as members of the Conciliation 
Boards. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
eat sucece ced by the Wartime Regulations 
in ‘ 


Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries _within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio. broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 


reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department. of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and Other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and Other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of October. 
During the month the Board received 
fourteen applications for certification, held 
one hearing, issued three certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, and rejected one 
application for certification. One applica- 
tion for certification was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
Employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, comprising clerical employees 
in the office of the Merchants’ Invoice 
Accountant, Windsor Station, Montreal 
(L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1234). The certifica- 
tion of the union followed a decision by 
the Board that the unit was appropriate 
for collective bargaining (see Reasons for 
Judgment and Dissenting Opinion below). 


2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of bus drivers employed by 
Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont. (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1402). 

3. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., for a unit of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company comprising 
certificated deck officers employed on the 
ss. Princess Helene, operating between Saint 
John, N.B., and Digby, NS. (L.G., Nov., 
1949, p. 1402). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Canadian National Railways (Staff - 
Record Bureau, Winnipeg) (L.G., Sept., 
1949, p. 1104). The Board rejected the 
application for the reason that the bargain- 
ing unit described therein was not appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Labour Protective Union No. 9568, on 
behalf of stevedores employed by the 
Buntain and Bell Company, Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. (Investigating Officer : 
H. R. Pettigrove.) 

2. Labour Protective Union No. 9568, on 
behalf of stevedores employed by Horace 
B. Willis, Inc., Charlottetown, P.EI. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 

3. Labour Protective Union No. 9568, on 
behalf of stevedores employed by The 
Island Fertilizer Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, PEI. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove.) 

4. Labour Protective Union No. 9568, on 
behalf of stevedores employed by the Prince 
Edward {sland Industrial Corporation, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.J. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove.) 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of clerical 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, employed in the office of the 
District Accountant, Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn.) 

6. Local No. 342, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of Robin Hood Mills, Limited, Saskatoon, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 

7. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of Air France, 
employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. R. Kinley.) 

8. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, Inc., employed at 
Gander Airport, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
J. R. Kinley.) 


9. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, employed at Gander Air- 
port, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: J. R. 
Kinley.) 

10. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, employed at 
Gander Airport, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
Jha Kaniey) 

11. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of Trans World 
Airlines, employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley.) 

12. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of L), 
on behalf of employees of KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley.) 

13. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of Pan American 
World Airways, employed at Gander Air-. 
port, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: J. R. 
Kinley.) 

14. The Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AF of 
L), on behalf of employees of Allied Avia- 
tion Service Co. of Newfoundland, Ltd., 
employed at Gander Airport, Nfld. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. R. Kinley.) 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Local 543, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Beauharnois, 
P.Q. (LG. July, 1949, p. 871). On) the 
request of the President of the Brotherhood 
the application for certification was with- 
drawn. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the respondent con- 
sisting of clerical employees in the office 
of the Merchants Invoice Accountant, 
Windsor Station, Montreal, excluding the 
chief secretary and the secretary to the 
accountant. This unit is part of the 
Auditor of Disbursements Branch, which in 
turn is part of the General Accounting 
Division of the Company. 

No objection was taken to, nor was any 
question raised by the respondent as to the 
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The Board consisted of Mr. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman 
Chairman, and Messrs. 
A. J. Hills, 


Toms eb 
and Acting 
W. L. Best, 
A. R. Mosher and H. 


Taylor, members. The Judgment of the 


Board was delivered by the Vice- 


Chairman. 


appropriateness of the bargaining unit, 
either in its reply to the application for 
certification or at the hearing of the appli- 
cation before the Board. The company did, 


however, ask for the exclusion from the 
bargaining unit of the senior clerk, balance 
sheet on account of management functions 
performed by him, and further requested 
that a vote of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit be ordered and taken under 
the direction of the Board. 

Considering that the applicant union now 
represents for collective bargaining purposes 
many other clerical employees of the 
respondent in similar categories, and in view 
of past collective bargaining practices in the 
railway industry in Canada and the position 
taken by the respondent in respect of the 
present application, the Board in the 
particular circumstances of this case finds 
the unit appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing, with the exclusion therefrom of the 
senior clerk, balance sheet. A vote of 
employees in the unit is ordered to be taken 
under the direction of the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 


for the majority 
of the Board. 


Dissenting Opinion 

We feel compelled to dissent from the 
majority decision of the Board that 
employees engaged in the office of the 
Merchants Invoice Accountant located in 
the Windsor Station, Montreal, constitute 
a unit appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing, and that a vote of the employees 
affected should be undertaken by the 
Board. 

In our opinion the majority have wrongly 
appraised the practical problems inherent 
in office organization and as a consequence 
a bargaining unit is being set up which is 
not in accordance with approved practice, 
and therefore not appropriate. 

The Company operates an accounting 
division which is under the direction of 
the vice-president and comptroller. In all 
there are 1,035 employees involved. As is 
true in many companies the accounting 
division is departmentalized which in this 
ease includes eleven departments. Among 
the eleven is the Auditor of Disbursements 
department. The group for whom certifica- 
tion is sought is a small segment of the 
Auditor of Disbursements department and 
includes thirty-six employees, in other 
words, 36 out of a total of 1,085 employees 
in the accounting division. 

It is true the Board on other occasions 
has approved bargaining units of accounting 
department employees of the same employer 
in locations in Western Canada but in such 


cases the accounting department was kept 
intact in so far as employees under the 
regulations are ‘concerned. 

The representative of the Union stated to 
the Board the unit would be more desir- 
able if it was broader in its scope. 

The establishment of appropriate bargain- 
ing units is a responsibility of the Board 
and it is clear it possesses authority to add 
to or otherwise change the unit claimed by 
an applicant to be appropriate: the pro- 
priety of breaking up common departments 
into a series of small sub-divisions when 
the character of the work is similar is what 
we question. The employees involved in 
this case may be said to be employed on 
work related to accounts payable. Those 
engaged on accounts receivable are not 
involved nor are those engaged in related 
accounting work. ’ 

We do not deny that geographic distribu- 
tion of employees in a company operating 
from coast to coast in the transport industry 
and employing many employees may 
warrant special consideration in fixing bar- 
gaining units but we do not feel that this 
condition justifies the segregation of a small 
unit of employees from others actually 
employed in the same location and perform- 
ing a similar or related class of work. 

If the kind of accounting clerk is to 
determine the community of interest of 
employees and the appropriateness of a 
bargaining unit, which in substance is the 
case here, it raises the question of whether 
the kind of other clerks such as retail 
clerks should determine the appropriateness 
of their bargaining units. This latter ques- 
tion has already been determined by the 
previous Board in the Spencer case in which 
it ruled the kind of clerk could not be 
recognized as controlling, otherwise a multi- 
plicity of units would emerge for substan- 
tially the same occupational classifications. 

For the foregoing reasons we believe the 
unit in the instant case is not appropriate. 
Under the circumstances we feel the appli- 
cation should have been dismissed. 


(Sgd.) H. Taytor, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A. J. Hi11s, 
Member. 
F. H. Hatt, Esq., 
W. A. Rowe, Esq., 
J2O? CLARK, lisq,., 
for the Applicant. 


I. M. McNauvcuton, Esq., 
A. W. Buackter. Esq, 
A. WorKMAN, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 12, 1949. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers 
Appointed 


During October the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and the British Columbia 
Towboat Owners’ Association, Vancouver, 


respondent. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie.) 
2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board (General Main- 
tenance Forces, Quebec, P.Q.), respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 


3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board (Grain Elevator 
System, Quebec, P.Q.), respondent. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

4. Twelve international railway organiza- 
tions, applicants, and the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Ontario Northland Railway, 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, respondents. (Concilia- 
tion Officers: M. M. Maclean, H. R. Petti- 
grove.) The labour organizations involved 
are: the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labour; Canadian 
National Railway System Federation No. 
11; Canadian Pacific Railway System 
Federation No. 125; International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers; Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

5. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
and the Brotherhood of Express Employees, 
applicants, and the Canadian National 
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Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, respondents. (Conciliation Officers: 
M. M. Maclean, H. R. Pettigrove.) 

6. Dawson Miners’ Union (Local No. 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers) and the Yukon Consoli- 
dated Gold Corporation, Limited, Dawson, 
Y.T. Requests for the appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer were made by both 
company and union. (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie.) 


Agreement Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officer 


On October 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from R. Trepanier, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Limited, Val d’Or, P.Q., and its 
employees who are represented by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1402). 


Conciliation Boards 
Appointed 


1. On October 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with the dispute 
between twelve international railway organ- 
izations (see item 4, “Conciliation Officers 
Appointed”, above) and the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, the Ontario Northland 
Railway, and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report of 
M. M. Maclean and H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officers (see above). Constitu- 
tion of the Board had not been completed 
at the end of the month. 

2. On October 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and: Investigation to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees, and the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way. The Board was appointed following 
receipt of the report of M. M. Maclean and 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officers (see 
above). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation, Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., and Local 14, United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1402), was fully con- 
stituted on October 28, 1949, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge M. A. 
Miller, Cobourg, Ont:, as Chairman. Judge 
Miller was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, G. C. 
Richardes, Windsor, Ont., and Gordon H. 
Bates, Niagara Falls, Ont., who had pre- 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received. are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CERTAIN SASH AND Door 
COMPANIES AND OTHER WOODWORK 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA WooDWORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
DRCCCINS 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 

1949, to May 31, 1950. If no agreement is 
reached at the time of expiration of this 
agreement, and negotiations are continued, 
the agreement shall remain in full force up 
to the time a _ subsequent agreement is 
reached, but not exceeding 90 days. 


Union security: all employees now members 
of the union who fail to notify their company 
and the union within 15 days from the sign- 
ing of this agreement that they have with- 
drawn their membership from the union, and 
all employees who may become members of 
the union shall maintain such membership in 
good standing for the term of this agree- 
ment. 


Check-off: the companies will deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of each employee 
who so authorizes and remit same to the 
union. 


viously been appointed on the nomination 
of the company and the union, respectively. 


Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


During October advice was received that 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Power Company, the Gatineau Transmis- 
sion Company, and the Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Ottawa, and Local B-1039, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, had been settled following receipt 
by the parties of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with the dispute (L.G., Sept., 1949, 
p. 1104, and L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1402). 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work after 8 hours in any 
one day and for all Saturday work; double 
time for work on Sundays and 9 specified 
statutory holidays. The number of statutory 
holidays paid for depends on the length of 
service of each employee: 2 days for 6 
months to 1 year, 4 days for 1 to 3 years, 
5 days for 3 to 5 years, 6 days for 5 to 7 
years, 7 days for 7 to 9 years and 9 days 
after 9 years. 


Hourly wage rates: saw filer millwright, 
benchman (lead hand), metal worker (lead 
hand) $1.27; benchman, machinemen, sash 
and door man, shippers, metal workers $1.02 
to $1.22; layout man $1.22; door patcher 97 
cents; glue men $1.02 to $1.12; glazier 92 
cents to $1.12; helpers 87 to 97 cents; 
painters or finishers $1.17 to $1.27; boys 67 
to 77 cents; engineers third $1.12, fourth 
$1.07; truck drivers 95 cents to $1. 
Employees working second or third shifts 
shall work 73 hours for 8 hours’ pay. 


Provision is made for safety and health 
of workers, seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


Metal Products 
Arvipsa, P.Q——THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


CANADA, LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT 
NATIONAL DES COMMIS DE BUREAU 
D’ ARVIDA. 


Amendment to the agreement which became 
effective August 19, 1948 (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
p. 64), renews the agreement, with certain 
changes, from August 13, 1949, to August ips. 
1950, and thereafter from year to year sub- 
ject to notice. 


This amendment provides for a reduction 
in standard working hours for day clerks 
from 48 hours per week to 42% hours—7# 
from Monday through Friday, 4 hours on 
Saturdays. It may be necessary for an 
employee to work more than the above hours 
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but in such case the total hours worked per 
standard week shall not exceed 48 hours. 

The amendment also provides for changes 
in grievance procedure and in_ seniority 
regulations. 


Mautton, Ont.—A. V. RoE CANADA LIMITED 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AERONAUTICAL LODGE 717. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1949, to September 11, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency of all eligible employees. 
Union security: all employees covered by this 
agreement who are members or become mem- 
bers of the union shall remain members for 
the duration of this agreement as a condition 
of employment. No worker shall be discrim- 
inated against for membership or non-mem- 
bership in the union, or for participating or 
not participating in union activities, so long 
as such activities are not carried on during 
working hours, except as specifically per- 
mitted in this agreement. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
the initiation fee from the wages of all new 
union members and union dues from the 
wages of all members in good standing and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: at Malton—9 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week, 
except for fire protection employees and such 
other service employees as may be agreed 
upon 8 hours per day, six days a week; at 
Nobel—in accordance with mutual agreement. 


Overtime: at Malton—for other than ser- 
vice employees: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 9 hours in any one shift for 
8 hours of overtime or less and double time 
thereafter until there is a break of not less 
than 8 consecutive hours; for Saturday work 
time and one-half for 8 hours or less, double 
time thereafter; double time for Sunday 
work; triple time (for employees with 3 
months’ service or more) for 8 specified paid 
statutory holidays. For service employees: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one shift or 45 hours in any 
one week for 8 hours or less and double time 
thereafter until there is a break of not less 
than 8 consecutive hours; double time for 
work on the seventh day in a week; triple 
time (for employees with 3 months’ service 
or more) for 8 specified paid statutory 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with less than 2 years’ service, two weeks 
to employees with two or more years’ service, 
the pay to equal 2 per cent of employees’ 
earnings during the preceding year in the first 
case and 4 per cent in the second case. Holi- 
day pay shall not be paid for holidays not 
taken except when an employee leaves or is 
discharged in which case he shall receive 
vacation credits in accordance with the 
“Hours of Work and Vacation with Pay Act 
1944 (Ontario) ”. 

Employee training: the company may assign 
junior office workers (temporarily) and also 
new employees to the shops for a progressive 
course of instruction. The number of such 
shop learners and trainees in a department 
at any one time shall not be a greater ratio 
than one to four of the skilled workers in the 
department. 


Hourly wage rates (minimum and maxi- 
mum) for certain classes, retroactive to 
August 12, 1949: tool and die maker $1.41 
to $1.52; pattern maker, aircraft experi- 
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mental mechanics, toolmaker class 1 $1.36 
to $1.47; toolmaker class 2 $1.19 to $1.30; 
machinist, specialist machine operator, grinder 
class 1, engine fitter, millwright class 1, 
machine repairman class l, fitter tester, jig 
builder class 1, moulder, special electrician 
$1.25 to $1.36; class 1—machine operator, air- 
craft assembler, aircraft electrician, welder, 
aircraft radio mechanic, sheet metal worker, 
spot welder, polisher and buffer, carpenter, 
precision caster, engine assembler, wood- 
worker, tester, sheet metal proc. mach. op. 
$1.14 to $1.25; class 2—the same occupations 
92 cents to $1.08; heat treater, painter, air- 
craft hydraulic mechanics, grinder class 2, 
aircraft radar mechanics, fitter, trimmer, 
cable splicer, tube bender, process room oper- 
ator, plaster pattern maker, electrician, 
special outside maintenance man $1.14 to 
$1.25; tool crib attendant, stockkeeper, 
shipper and receiver, truck driver licensed 
$1.03 to $1.14; class 2—millwright, jig 
builder, machine repair man $1.08 to $1.19; 
aircraft fabric worker, oiler, grinder class 
3, maintenance service operator 92 cents to 
$1.08; trucker-power, fire prevention 92 cents 
to $1.03; helper 90 cents to $1.04; progress 
man, class 1 $1.14 to $1.32, class 2 92 cents 
to $1.08; inspector, special $1.36 to $1.47, 
class 1 $1.19 to $1.30, class 2 $1.03 to $1.14; 
janitor 90 to 95 cents; sweeper, labourer 90 
cents; trainees (to be paid on a _ weekly 
salary basis equivalent to the following 
hourly rates) first 6 months 65 cents, second 
6 months 70 cents, third 6 months 75 cents, 
fourth 6 months 80 cents, fifth 6 months 90 
cents, sixth 6 months $1. Night shift differ- 
ential: employees required to work on night 
shifts shall be paid a premium of 10 cents 
per hour. Lead hands shall be paid 10 cents 
per hour more than the authorized wage rate 
of any employee under their supervision. For 
each shift or part of a shift, involving a trip 
to the plant, employees shall receive an allow- 
ance of 25 cents, providing their place of 
residence is not within 2 miles of the plant. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Toronto, ONT.—CERTAIN GLASS JOBBERS AND 
MirroR MANUFACTURERS AND BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 
PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, GLASS- 
WORKERS’ LOCAL 1487. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Union 
Security: the companies recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. There shall be no 
discrimination by the companies or the union 
against any employee because of his member- 
ship or non-membership in any labour organ- 
ization. Any employee who becomes a mem- 
ber of the union shall retain his member- 
ship during the life of the agreement as a 
condition of employment. The obligation of 
the companies to discharge an employee for 
failure to do so shall arise only if such 
employee can be promptly replaced by an 
equally competent employee. 


Check-off: the companies agree during the 
term of the present agreement to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all work in excess 


of 8 hours in any one day and for all work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 4 specified non- 
paid statutory holidays; double time for all 
work on 4 specified paid holidays. When 
emergency calls are made after the regular 
working day for outside repair jobs the 
employee shall be paid at overtime rates 
from the time he leaves home until he 
returns thereto, the minimum payment not 
to be less than 4 hours’ time at the regular 
rate. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service and 2 weeks to 
employees with 5 or more years’ service with 
the company subject to a deduction from the 
vacation period of any time absent, without 
adequate excuse, in excess of one working 
day in each month of the working year. 
Employees with 3 to 12 months’ service shall 
receive two per cent of their earnings. - 


Hourly wage rates (minimum and maxi- 
mum) effective in the first pay period subse- 
quent to August 13, 1949, shall be as follows: 
bevellers, cutters, setters, silverers 77 cents 
to $1.154; scratch polishers, spinners and 
examiners 714 cents to $1.08; glaziers 713 
cents to $1.11; silverers’ helper 55 to 803 
cents; emery belt workers 66 to 953 cents; 
shippers 75 cents to $1; truck drivers 
(deliver only) 66 to 914 cents; warehouse- 
men and packers 66 to 933 cents, mainten- 
ance mechanics $1.023; leaded glass (domes- 
tic) cutters and setters 67 cents to $1.052; 
female workers 55 to 934 cents; factory 
workers 66 to 954 cents. Journeymen 
mechanics receive regular increases bringing 
them to the maximum rates shown above in 
three years (or less) from the time_they 
start in the category, if satisfactory. From 
June 1, 1949, to the effective date of the 
above wage schedule the employees will 
receive an increase of 5 per cent over the 
wage rates in effect before June 1, 1949. The 
hourly wage rates for apprentices shall be: 
first 6 months 40 cents, second 6 months 
424 cents, third 6 months 45 cents, fourth 
6 months 474 cents, fifth 6 months 50 cents, 
sixth 6 months 55 cents, seventh 6 months 
60 cents, eighth 6 months 65 cents; after 4 
years the minimum fee of skilled workers. 

Provision is made for safety and health 
of employees, seniority rights, an apprentice- 
ship plan and grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


MontTrEAL, P.Q..—THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
BoarRD AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RaAIL- 
WAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND _ STATION 
EMPLOYEES (ENGINEERING, FLEET, RAIL- 
WAY OPERATING AND STORES DEPART- 
MENTS, ETC.) 


Agreement to be in effect in so far as the 
Board has a right to agree thereto, from 
August 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 


Hours: for shop and shipyard, wharf main- 
tenance, and millwright branches of the 
engineering department and floating crane 
workers of the fleet department 44 hours per 
week, for all other branches and depart- 
ments (except tug employees) 48 hours per 
week. In the event of shortage of work, the 
hours of work may be reduced by mutual 
agreement on notice of not less than 48 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regularly assigned hours; double 
time for work on Sundays (or other regular 
days off) and on 7 specified statutory holi- 
days (except in the case of watchmen, 
janitors, etc.). A minimum of 4 hours’ wages 
at the regular rate will be paid for all work 
performed on week days not continuous with, 
before or after, regular assigned hours of 
work. Employees working during regularly 
assigned meal periods shall, except in the 
case of shift work, be paid at overtime rate 
for such work and shall at the first oppor- 
tunity be given 20 minutes off with pay or 
a full hour without pay as they prefer. The 
above overtime regulations do not apply to 
salaried tug employees and to clerk-janitors 
and toll collectors at Jacques Cartier Bridge. 


Vacation with pay: one week to all 
employees (except salaried tug employees) in 
good standing with one year’s service pro- 
vided they have worked at least 1,000 hours 
in the preceding calendar year. 


Hourly wage rates: for certain classes 
retroactive to April 1, 1948; Shop and ship- 
yard branch—air brake mechanic, carpenter, 
electrician, electric welder, leading hand 
machinist, plumber, sheet metal worker, 
steamfitter, templatemaker $1.15; blacksmith 
$1.10; boilermaker, first class $1.15, second 
class 95 cents; burner $1.074; coppersmith 
$1.22; fireman (shift) 88 cents; helpers (air 


brake mechanic, blacksmith, boilermaker, 
machinist, plumber), tool room man 85 
cents; machinist first class $1.10; second 


class 90 cents: motor tender, screw machine 
operator, stationary engineman (shift work) 
90 cents; painter first class $1.05, second 
class 90 cents; patternmaker $1.25; plumber 
improver, power hammer operator, punch 
operator, radial drill operator, sawmill 
engineer 95 cents; rigger $1, labourer 88 
cents. General maintenance branches—air 
compressor operator 90 cents; blockman 
(crane), hydrant patrolman 85 cents; brick- 
layer $1.26; bulldozer operator mechanic, 
locomotive crane operator $1.10; cement 
finisher $1; concrete mixer operator, rigger 
95 cents; firemen 88 and 93 cents; mill- 
wright $1.15; assistant $1; motor truck 
driver 82 cents; paver 94 cents; shed 
mechanic 98 cents; switchman 84 cents; 
timberman 97 cents; tinsmith $1.15; works 
locomotive driver (Diesel) $1.10; helper 90 
cents, brakeman 96 cents; labourer 80 cents. 
Electrical branch—electrician $1.15; grounds- 
man, hoist operator 85 cents; improver 
(electrician) 95 cents; lineman first class 
$1.10, second class $1; shift operator 98 
cents. Fleet department—captain (floating 
crane) $1.15; deckhand 80 cents; firemen 93 
cents; engineer $1 to $1.10; derrick engineer 
95 cents; launch runner 85 to 90 cents; diver 
(when diving) $2.10, assistant (when diving) 
90 cents. Railway operating department— 
ear checker (shift) 88 cents, clerk janitor 
80 cents; crossing flagmen 76 cents. Watch- 
men 70 cents; watchmen (firing) 75 cents. 
Fleet department (monthly salary rates on 
tugs)—cooks $145; mess boys and deckhands 
$132; oilers $160; firemen $154; wheelmen 
$157. Divers and divers’ assistants shall be 
paid for diving time at the respective 
schedule subject to a minimum payment of 
4 hours at such rates; when not diving they 
will be paid at the rates of the classifications 
of labour in which they are engaged. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 
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MontTrEAL, P.Q—THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
BoarRD AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL- 
WAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION 
EMPLOYEES (GRAIN ELEVATOR SYSTEM). 


This agreement is similar to the one 
between the same two parties for the general 
engineering department, etc., summarized 
above, with the following differences:— 


Hours of work: for watchmen and firemen 
daily hours as may be assigned, for all other 
employees 8 hours per day; in either case 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: a minimum of 3 
hours’ wages, as compared to 4 hours’ wages 
in agreement above, at the regular rate (in 
certain specified cases time and one-half) 
will be paid for all work performed on week 
days not continuous with regular hours of 
work. 

Hourly wage rates retroactive to April I, 
1948: conveyor man, motor tender, car 
shoveller 90 cents; car dumper operator, 
distributor, drier man (when drying wet or 
salvage grain), first feed tender, travelling 
grain loader operator, $1; electrician, mill- 
wright $1.15; assistant millwright $1; feed 
tender, machinery man, marine leg man, 
tower man 95 cents; firemen 88 and 93 cents: 
oiler 88 cents; elevator helper, sewer and 
bagger 85 cents; weighmen $1 and $1.05; 
watchman 70 cents. 


MontTREAL, P.Q—THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
BoaRD AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL- 
WAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION 
EMPLOYEES (CoLD STORAGE PLANT). 


This agreement is similar to the one 
between the same two parties for the grain 
elevator system, summarized above, with the 
following differences:— 


Hours of work: for shift workers—8 per 
day, a 48-hour week, except in the case of a 
shift change-over; temperature men (present 
incumbents only) 54 hours per week; watch- 
men 48 hours per week; power house 
mechanics, warehouse mechanics and power 
house labourers 8 hours per day, a 48-hour 
week; all other employees (except  sub- 
foremen) 9 hours per day, Monday through 
Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, a 50-hour week. 

Hourly wage rates retroactive to April 1, 
1948: firemen (shift work) 88 cents; 
labourer 80 cents; operating enginemen (shift 
work), grade 2 $1.30, grade 3 $1.15, grade 4 
$1.05, helper 85 cents; mechanic $1.05; tem- 
perature men (shift work), truckers, hoist 
operators 85 cents; warehousemen 85 to 95 
cents; watchmen 70 cents; sub-foremen $212 
per month. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec* 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of the terms of a first agreement and 


the amendment of eight others. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: a first agreement for bakers, 


pastry-workers and salesmen in Drummond- 
ville and the amendment of the agreements 
for tannery employees for the province and 
for the printing trades at Quebec published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of October 1. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the paint manufacturing and shoe 
manufacturing industries for the province 
were gazetted September 24; requests for 
the amendment of agreements for retail 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for 
the filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GazerTe, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Laspour GAzeTTE monthly since June, 1934. 
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stores in Coaticook and for building trades 
in Three Rivers were gazetted October 1 
A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the corrugated paper box industry 
for the province was gazetted in the issue 
of October 8, and requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for retail stores at 
Richmond and Melbourne, for printing 
trades in Montreal and for grocers and 
butchers in Sherbrooke were in the issue 
of October 15. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving and extending the term of the 
levy of assessment on the parties and others 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 


OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 22, 
and gazetted October 1 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 369; Aug., 1948, p. 871; Aug., 
1949, p. 987, and previous issues). Other 
amendments to this agreemnt were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of June 7, 
August 16, and November 22, 1947. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
in the present amendment by 64 to 134 cents 
per hour for male employees and from 64 
to 114 cents for female employees. In addi- 
tion, the following classifications are added: 
male automatic folding and taping machine 
operators 83 cents per hour, helpers 68 cents; 
automatic folder stitcher operators 714 cents; 
female folding and taping machine operators’ 


helpers and female automatic folder stitcher 
operators 52 cents per hour. The minimum 
average wage for male employees is increased 
by 6 cents to 743 cents per hour, for female 
employees by 5 cents to 503 cents, for all 
employees by 6 cents to 63 cents. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 8, amends the previous 


Order in Council for this industry (LG., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873). 
Minimum hourly wage rates: painters 


(structural iron) $1.25 per hour; structural 
iron workers (all categories) $1.35; con- 
struction boiler-makers, erectors, steam gen- 
erator mechanics $1.35, helpers $1; stoker 
installers (with horizontal heating surface of 
20 feet or less) $1.05, helpers 75 cents per 
hour; material checkers and timekeepers and 
watchmen on the field (night and day) $36 
per week; the foregoing rates per hour rep- 
resent increases of from 8 cents to 24 cents 
per hour and the weekly wages are increased 
$3 per week; all other classifications are 
increased 5 cents per hour. To the occupa- 
tions, mixer operators and enginemen— 
shovels, the term, diesel, is added to the 
descriptive motive power. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated September 22, 
and gazetted October 1, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., May, 1946, p. 629, Aug., p. 
1094; Feb., 1947, p. 186, Nov., p. 1662; April, 
1948, p. 334, July, p. 741, Sept., p. 995, Nov.., 
p. 1247; Feb., 1949, p. 178, Aug., p. 989, and 
previous issues) to January 1, 1950. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


Truck DRIVERS, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 14, 
and gazetted September 24, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178). The agreement 
as amended is to remain in effect until April 
30, 1950, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the City 
of Quebec and within a radius of 10 miles 
from its limits. 


Minimum wage rates: hourly rates—truck 
drivers 65 cents per hour, float drivers, 
rubber wheel tractor drivers or operators 70 
cents, helpers or labourers 60 cents per hour, 
increases of 5 cents per hour: weekly rates 
—truck drivers $31, driver’s helpers or 
labourers $29 per week, an increase of $2 
per week. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated September 14, 
and gazetted September 24. amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, 
Sept., p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, November, 
p. 1248, and previous issues). 

Overtime: for night watchmen, time and a 
half for hours worked in excess of 72 per 


week, computed on a 51-hour week to deter- 
mine the hourly rate. Delivery men _ and 
their helpers and any employees receiving 
$41.50 or more per week shall not be paid 
for overtime when this does not exceed by 
more than 2 hours the regular work week 
of the establishment. 


Minimum. wage rates: manager $50 per 
week: chief-accountant, head sales clerk 
$44.50; head receiving and shipping clerk, 
head order clerk $41.50; head warehouse 
clerk $38.50; delivery-man $35; delivery-man 
helper (under 21 years of age) $21.50; 
delivery-man helper (21 years of age and 
over) $25.50; messenger $11; bookkeeper 
from $16 per week during first year to $41.50 
during ninth year; clerk (selling and taking 
orders) from $15 per week during first year 
to $41.50 during ninth year; receiving and 
shipping clerk from $16 during first year to 
$35 during ninth year; warehouse clerk 
(under 20 years of age) $22.50; (20 years 
of age and over with less than 5 years’ 
experience) $26.50; (5 or more years’ experi- 
ence) $30; order clerk $16 during first year 
to $37.50 during the ninth year; female office 
clerk $16 during first year to $26.50 during 
fourth year; other female employees $15 
during first year to $23.50 during fourth 
year; skilled tradesmen $36; unskilled 
tradesmen $34 per week; senior employee 
(under 25 years of age) $32; (25 years of 
age and over) $35; junior employees $15 
per week; night watchmen (on general work 
or not) $30 per week; extra clerk 80 cents 
per hour; supernumerary clerk 53 cents per 
hour; trade apprentices from 32 cents per 
hour during first year to 48 cents per hour 
during fourth year. These rates are from 
$1 to $2.50 per week and from 2 to 5 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates. 


Vacation: any employee who, on June 1, 
has not completed a year of continuous ser- 
vice for the same employer or in the same 
establishment is entitled to as many half 
days of vacation as he has months of service. 


RETAIL STORES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (Ge 
Sept., 1946, p. 1254; Sept., 1947, p. 1308; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1248). Agreement to remain 
in effect until May 1, 1950, thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Mininum wage rates: employees, male 
$13.25, female $12.50 per week during first 
6 months to $31 for male and $26 for female 
during eighth year and thereafter; depart- 
mental manager, assistant-manager or chief- 
clerk $42 (men), $28 (women) ; delivery man 
with truck, automobile or horsedrawn vehicle 
$36, helper $28, $2 per week less if under 21 
years; delivery boys under 21 years of age 
from $20 to $30; delivery boys using bicycles 
supplied by employer $10; seamstresses 
receive the same rate as employees up to the 
third year and then from $21 in the fourth 
year to $28 in eighth year. These are in- 
creases of from $1 to $3 per week in most 
cases. 

Vacation: any employee with one year ser- 
vice or more who is dismissed before the 4 
summer months designated for the vacation 
and who has not taken such vacation shall 
receive a vacation pay equal to the amount 
which he would have received had he taken 
same. 
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Furthermore, in the event of a dismissal 
or departure of one’s own free will, in the 
course of any year of service not yet com- 
pleted, the employee shall receive one half- 
day’s pay per month of work completed if 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition 
to those summarized below: the amendment 
of the schedules for the beauty culture 
industry in the Estevan zone, published in 
the Saskatchewan Gazette, August 26, and 
for the Regina, Moose Jaw and Weyburn 
zones in the issue of September 24. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND TILE SETTERS, 
HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bricklayers, 
masons and tile setters in Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, to be in effect until April 30, 1950, 
aug thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days in a week. 


Overtime: time and one-half is payable for 
work performed on Saturday morning; 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Sundays and specified holidays. The 
3 cents per hour provided in lieu of vacation 
pay not to be included when calculating 
overtime pay. 

_ Minimum wage rates: $1.44 per hour for 
journeymen (an increase of 3 cents per 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which 
a schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. Refer- 
ences to the summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
December 1948, page 1422. 
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he has less than one year of service for the 
same employer or at the pro rata of the period 
elapsed since he has qualified for his last 
vacation if he has one year of service or 
more. 


hour). Apprentices are to receive 663 cents 
per hour during first 1,000 hours to $1.16 
per hour during eighth 1,000 hours; brick- 
layer mortar mixers 66 cents per hour. When 
necessary to work two or more shifts, 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work for night shifts. 

Vacation: in lieu of vacation with pay, 3 
cents per hour is added to the minimum rate 
per hour for bricklayers, masons and tile 
setters. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect 
until April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The terms of 
this schedule are similar to those set forth 
in the foregoing schedule for bricklayers, 
masons and tile setters, with the following 
exceptions :— 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours after quitting time 
during the first 5 days of the week and for 
work on Saturday morning; all other over- 
time, including work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.20 
to $1.23 per hour. Apprentices receive from 
50 per cent of the journeyman’s pay during 
the first 1,000 hours to 90 per cent during 
the eighth 1,000 hours. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

Vacation: journeymen and_ apprentices 
receive, in lieu of vacation with pay, 3 cents 
per hour in addition to the minimum wage 
rate. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, HALIFAX AND DaArT- 
MOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in 
effect until April 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
terms of this schedule are similar to those 
set forth in the foregoing schedule for brick- 
layers, masons and tile setters, with the 
following exceptions:— 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours worked and for work on Saturday 
morning; all other overtime, including work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.30 
per hour to $1.33 per hour. When in charge 
of 2 or more journeymen a journeyman will 
be considered charge hand and receive 10 
cents per hour over and above the rate paid 
a journeyman. Apprentices receive from 45 
per cent of journeyman’s pay during first 
1,000 hours to 80 per cent during the eighth 
1,000 hours. 


Vacation: 3 cents per hour is added to the 
minimum rate of $1.33 in lieu of vacation 


pay. 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plasterers 
at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect 
until April 30, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The terms of this 
schedule are similar to those set forth in the 
foregoing schedule for bricklayers, masons 
and tile setters, with the following excep- 
tions :— 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours and for work on Saturday mornings; 
all other overtime including work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate: $1.35 per hour for 
journeymen. Apprentices receive 45 per cent 
of journeyman’s rate for the first 1,000 hours 
to 80 per cent during the eighth 1,000 hours. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Vacation: 3 cents per hour is added to 
the journeyman’s rate of $1.35 in lieu of 
vacation pay. 


PLUMBERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers 
and steamfitters at Halifax and Dartmouth, 
to be in effect until April 30, 1950, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The terms of this schedule are 
similar to those in effect in the foregoing 
schedule for bricklayers, masons and tile 
setters, with the following exceptions:— 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m. 

Monday to Friday and for work on Saturday 
morning; all other overtime, including work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
_ Minimum wage rate for journeymen is 
increased from $1.27 to $1.30 per hour. 
Apprentices receive 40 per cent of journey- 
man’s rate during first 1,000 hours to 85 per 
cent during tenth 1,000 hours. 

Vacation: 3 cents per hour is added to the 
minimum rate of $1.30 in lieu of vacation 
pay. 


SHEET MrETAL WorRKERS, HALIFAX AND DArRT- 
MOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in 
effect until April 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
terms of this schedule are similar to those 


set forth in the foregoing schedule for brick- ° 


layers, masons and tile setters, with the 
following exceptions:— 


Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half until 10 p.m. for the first 5 
days of the week and for work on Saturday 
morning. All overtime on ship work shall 
be double time. All other overtime, includ- 
ing work on Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.10 
to $1.13 per hour. Apprentices receive from 
50 per cent of journeyman’s rate during the 
first 1,000 hours to 85 per cent during eighth 
1,000 hours. 


Vacation: 3 cents per hour is added to the 
minimum rate of $1.13, in lieu of vacation 
pay. 


BUILDING LABOURERS, HALIFAX AND DART- 


MOUTH. 

An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 21, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for labourers at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. ; 

Hours: 8 hours per day 6 days in a week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 per day and for hours 
worked in excess of 48 hours in any weekly 
pay period. On Sundays and specified holi- 
days time and one-half. However, where 
labourers supplying or helping tradesmen are 
normally required under present practice to 
be on the job in excess of 8 hours daily, 
overtime will only be paid if such excess 
exceeds one hour per day. 

Minimum wage rate: 81 cents per hour. 

Vacation: no provisions included. 


ONTARIO 
Tranportation and Public Utilities 


Local Transport 


TAxIcAB INDUSTRY, TORONTO. 

An Order in Council, dated September 8, 
and gazetted September 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the taxicab 
industry in Toronto, to be in effect October 
4, 1949, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 in a week. 

Overtime is payable at the rate of 81 cents 
per hour for taxi drivers and 85 cents per 
hour for dispatchers. 

Minimum wage rates: $32 per week plus 
334 per cent of proceeds in excess of $96, 
or $2.67 for the first 4 consecutive hours or 
part thereof, 67 cents for each additional 
consecutive hour up to 4 on duty. (The 
previous rate was $27.60 per week with no 
percentage of proceeds.) Minimum wage rate 
for dispatchers remains unchanged at $27.50 
per week. The advisory committee may fix 
a special minimum rate for an employee who 
performs work included in more than one 
classification of employees. Provision is 
made for reimbursement for food and lodging 
on out-of-zone trips. Drivers may be charged 
for half the cost of uniforms supplied by 
employers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKING INDUSTRY, MoosE JAW. 

An Order in Council, dated August 16, 
and gazetted August 26, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 304) to be effective June 6, 
1949, during pleasure. 

Minimum wage rate for finishers and cake 
wrappers is increased from $20 to $21 per 
week during first 6 months. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, Moose JAw. 

An Order in Council, dated August 5, and 
gazetted August 19, rescinds the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1940, p. 1078) and subsequent amend- 
ments. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that. wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTe for July, 1946. 
p. 982. 


Schedules prepared and 
Contracts awarded during September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of September the 
Department of Labour prepared 190 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 126 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supphes and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 7,708 $10,845 132.85 
letesin (ONitea®, 4 A 6 46 19 78,283.95 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 
Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1949 


The New Brunswick Legislature which was in session 
from March 8 to April 28 enacted a new Labour Relations 
Act. Like the laws in effect in Mamtoba, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, the New Brunswick Act is modelled closely on the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
It repealed the Labour Relations Act of 1945. 


A new Trades Examination Act provides for journeymen’s 
certificates of qualification for workers in certain trades. 
Amendments were made in the Apprenticeship Act. 


In the Northwest Territories, the Ordinance prohibiting the 
operation of fee-charging employment agencies was revised. 
A Yukon Ordinance provides for the payment of old age 


and blind pensions. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Labour Relations 


The Labour Relations Act, in force 
July 1, 1949, embodies substantially the 
same legislation for industries coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Province of 
New Brunswick as the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides for 
undertakings under Dominion jurisdiction. 
It does not apply to domestic service, 
agriculture, horticulture, hunting or trap- 
ping, nor does it include His Majesty or 
any person or corporation acting on behalf 
of His Majesty, or any board, commission 
or other body functioning as an admin- 
istrative unit of the Province. 

Like the Dominion Act, it prohibits 
unfair labour practices, establishes a pro- 
cedure for certification of trade unions as 
bargaining agents, makes collective bargain- 
ing compulsory, and provides for the 
appointment of conciliation officers and 
boards if bargaining is unsuccessful. It 
makes a collective agreement binding upon 
the employer and the bargaining agent and 
every employee in the unit which the 
bargaining agent has been certified to 
represent, requires that every collective 
agreement shall contain a provision for 
settling differences without work stoppage 
during the course of the agreement, and 
prohibits strikes and lockouts until con- 
ciliation procedure has been followed and 
seven days have elapsed after a Concilia- 
tion Board report. It prescribes penalties 
in the form of fines enforceable through 


the Courts. It provides for an agreement 
with the Dominion under which the federal 
authorities may administer the Act with 
respect to any particular undertaking or 
business. 

In wording the New Brunswick Act does 
not differ much from the Dominion Act 
(L.G., 1948, pp. 1255-1261). The following 
is a summary of the main points of 
difference. 


In the section dealing with the constitu- 
tion of Conciliation Boards, the New Bruns- 
wick Act provides as follows: “Where the 
Minister has decided to appoint a Con- 
ciliation Board, he shall forthwith, by notice 
in writing, require each of the parties within 
seven days after receipt by the party of 
the notice, to nominate one person to be 
a member of the Conciliation Board, and 
the Minister shall, at the expiration of the 
said period, appoint two members, in his 
opinion, representative of the different points 
of view involved, after considering the 
recommendations, if any, received within 
the said period.” The corresponding section 
in the Dominion Act directs the Minister to 
appoint the persons nominated as members 
of the Conciliation Board. 

The Bill as introduced contained a similar 
provision to that found in the Dominion 
Act which stipulates that no report of a 
Conciliation Board and no testimony or 
proceedings before a Conciliation Board 
may be receivable as evidence in court. 
This provision was struck out in passage. 

There is no provision in the New Bruns- 
wick Act corresponding to that of the 
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Dominion Act [Sec. 44 (1)] authorizing the 
Minister to require an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission or Conciliation Officer to in- 
vestigate and report if a complaint is made 
regarding an alleged violation of the Act 
although there is the same provision as in 
the Dominion Act for referring complaints 
of refusal to bargain collectively to the 
Board. 

Consent to prosecute is obtained from the 
Labour Relations Board, not, as in the 
Dominion Act, from the Minister. 

The Labour Relations Board set up to 
administer the New Brunswick Act is to 
be composed of not more than four mem- 
bers. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
may not exceed eight members. Both 
Boards must be representative of employers 
and employees in equal numbers. 

In the section enabling the Governor in 
Council to make regulations, the New 
Brunswick Act omits the provision of the 
Dominion Act which grants to the Governor 
in Council power to exclude an employer 
or employee or any class of employers or 
employees from the provisions of the Act. 

The section which enables the Minister, 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, to enter into an agreement to 
provide for the administration of this Act 
by the Minister of Labour for Canada is 
generally similar to corresponding sections 
in the Ontario, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
Acts. Unlike the Ontario and Manitoba 
Acts, it does not specifically state that the 
agreement may cover the right of appeal 
from the decisions of the Provincial Board 
to the Dominion Board. 


Licensing of Workmen 


The Trades Examination Act provides for 
the issuance of certificates of qualification 
as journeymen to qualified workers in the 
electrical trade or any branch of the trade 
designated by the Governor in Council, 
the electric-welding trade and the gas- 
welding trade. 

To examine candidates and to issue 
certificates, the Act provides for a Board 
of Examiners of three or more qualified 
persons in respect of each trade. 

Any person who intimates falsely that he 
is the holder of a certificate of qualification 
is guilty of an offence and liable to a 
penalty not exceeding $50. 

The Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations under the Act. 


Apprenticeship 

By an amendment to the Apprenticeship 
Act, the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee may delegate all its powers and 
duties to the Director of Apprenticeship 
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except the determining of whether a trade 
is a skilled trade and appropriate for a 
contract of apprenticeship and the final 
settling of all disputes arising out of an 
apprenticeship contract or a plan of appren- 
ticeship training. The Committee may 
revoke any such delegation of its powers. 
Provision is made for an appeal by any 
aggrieved person to the Committee within 
60 days from the time when actions are 
taken by the Director. 

The Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations fixing the compensa- 
tion, if any, which may be paid to a pros- 
pective apprentice taking a pre-apprentice- 
ship course. 


Minimum Wages 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1945, repeals the section which con- 
tinued in effect Orders made by the Fair 
Wage Board under the Fair Wage Act, 1936, 
and the Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act, 1938. 


Vocational Education 


The aggregate amount of money which 
the Governor in Council may raise from 
time to time by loans to reimburse voca- 
tional committees for expenditures made on 
buildings to be used for vocational educa- 
tion was increased from $1,125,000 to 
$1,500,000 by an amendment to the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

An Act was passed authorizing the 
Governor in Council to raise by way of 
loan a sum not exceeding $106,000 for the 
purpose of acquiring buildings for the New 
Brunswick Technical Institute in Moncton 
and of purchasing vocational education 
equipment. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Workmen's Compensation 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance, 1948, which became effective on 
March 1, 1949, regulations were made on 
February 2, 1949, setting out the industries 
covered by the Ordinance and the industrial 
diseases for which compensation is payable. 
With some exceptions, industries and 
diseases covered are similar to those under 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
requires employers to obtain accident insur- 
ance for their workmen in an approved 
company. If an employer fails to enter 
into a contract of insurance, he is liable to 
a fine not exceeding $500, and in addition 
the Commissioner of the Northwest Terri- 


tories may refuse to grant him a licence to 
carry on business or may cancel such licence 
if already granted. 

The Commissioner may exempt from the 
application of the Ordinance any employer 
who has made other satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the protection of his workmen. 

If compensation under a contract of 
insurance is, in the Commissioner’s opinion, 
less than the amount which would be pay- 
able for a similar disability under the 
British Columbia Act, he may pay the 
difference out of territorial funds, provided 
that application has been made by the 
employee or his dependents within a year 
after payment. 


Employment of Children 


An Ordinance respecting Billiard Rooms 
and Bowling Alleys, which repeals a similar 
Ordinance of 1924, was passed. It requires 
proprietors of billiard rooms or bowling 
alleys to be licensed. 

The minimum age for employment in 
billiard rooms or bowling alleys is 18 years, 
but an exception is made for pinsetters in 
bowling alleys who may be employed 
between the ages of 14 and 18 if the 
written consent of parent or guardian has 
been obtained and if they are not employed 
after 9 p.m. 

Frequenting a bowling alley or billiard 
room, unless accompanied by parent or 
guardian, is prohibited up to the age of 18 
but a person under 18 may bow! in a bowl- 
ing alley under supervision as a member of 
a school team or young people’s organiza- 
tion or athletic club. A fine of $50 for a 
first offence or $100 for a subsequent offence 
may be imposed for violation of these 
provisions. 


Private Employment Agencies 


An Ordinance Respecting Employment 
Agencies was assented to on June 29, 1949. 
Like the 1943 Ordinance which it replaces, 
it forbids any person, under penalty of a 
fine of $75 or of a prison term not exceeding 
six months, to carry on an employment 
agency for fee or reward. As before, no 
person may receive any compensation for 
“sending, persuading, enticing, inducing or 
causing to be sent from or to any place 
within the Territories to or from any place 
outside the Territories, or between any 
two places within the Territories, a person 
seeking employment”. A new provision 
prohibits the receiving of compensation for 
furnishing information with respect to 
employers seeking workers or workers 
seeking employment. 


YUKON 
Old Age Pensions 


An Ordinance to provide for the payment 
of old age and blind pensions was assented 
to on April 8. The Ordinance empowers 
the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory 
to enter into an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada under the Old Age 
Pensions Act as to a general scheme of 
pensions in the Yukon Territory. Such an 
agreement was entered into, effective from 
April 1, 1949, under which the Government 
of Canada will contribute 75 per cent of the 
basic monthly pension and the Territory 25 
per cent. 

A 1948 Old Age Pensions Ordinance was 
repealed. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


The regulations made under the Canada Shipping Act providing 
for the relief of distressed seamen outside Canada were revised. 
“Prevailing rate employees” of the public service are now granted 
a longer annual paid holiday, pay for public holidays which are 
not worked and special leave in certain circumstances. {Alberta 
and Manitoba have revised their apprenticeship regulations for 
the building trades to give effect to a Dominion-provincial plan 
providing for extended technical training for young workers. 
Wage rates of apprentices were raised in Alberta, and in Mam- 
toba an arrangement whereby an apprentice may be indentured 
to a trade union or employers’ association was provided for. 
{The trade of repair and construction of motor vehicle bodtes 
was brought under the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 
{Regulations of the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board were 
amended to define the term “member in good standing of a trade 


unon’. 
DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


Canadian Distressed Seamen Regulations 


As a result of 1948 amendments to the 
Canada Shipping Act, the regulations pro- 
viding for the relief and repatriation of 
Canadian distressed seamen outside Canada 
have been re-issued with certain revisions. 
These regulations, which were approved by 
P.C. 4451 on September 13 and gazetted 
October 1, replace substantially similar regu- 
lations made on March 23, 1937 (P.C. 609). 
The provisions concerning repatriation give 
effect, in large measure, to the Repatria- 
tion of Seamen Convention (No. 23) which 
was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1926. 

All persons who are engaged in any 
capacity on board a vessel and entered on 
the ship’s articles, including apprentices to 
the sea service, are covered by the regula- 
tions except pilots, cadets and pupils on 
training ships and naval ratings or other 
persons in the permanent service of a 
Government. 

Whether seamen are in distress or not is 
decided in any place out of His Majesty’s 
dominions, by the British consular officer ; 
in a place in His Majesty’s dominions, by 
the Governor or some person acting under 
his authority; and in Canada, by a Shipping 
Master. 

As before, Canadian seamen in distress 
outside Canada because of being ship- 
wrecked, discharged or left behind from a 
ship registered in Canada are entitled to 
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relief and return to a proper return port 
if they have been residents of Canada for 
at least 12 months before the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Consequent upon a 
1948 amendment to the Act, provision is 
now made for relief and repatriation of any 
such Canadian distressed seamen from a 
ship registered elsewhere than in Canada. 
As previously, relief may also be given to 
Canadian distressed seamen who were 
engaged to serve in a ship belonging to 
the Government or a subject of a foreign 
country. 

Distressed seamen are entitled to relief 
and maintenance but only until employ- 
ment can be found for them or arrange- 
ments made for their repatriation. To 
obtain relief, a seaman must apply within 
three months from the time he left his 
last ship. Clothing and bedding, medical 
treatment and medicine must be provided 
when necessary. When a seaman is found 
fit to work, no further relief may be granted 
if he refuses to accept reasonable employ- 
ment. There is no limitation on the time 
during which a seaman may receive relief, 
but after one month a special report of the 
circumstances must be furnished to the 
Minister of Transport. 

Seamen in receipt of relief whe are unable 
to ship or to find other employment must be 
sent to a proper return port as soon as prac- 
ticable, but if possible, employment must be 
obtained for them at any place en route. 
“Proper return port” is defined as the port 
at which the seaman was shipped or a port 
in the country to which he belongs or, in 
the case of a discharged seaman, some other 


port agreed to by him at the time of his 
discharge. The return port of a seaman 
shipped in Canada must be, unless other- 
wise agreed, in the province in which he 
was shipped. The seaman’s convenience 
and the expense involved. must be con- 
sidered in deciding the route and return 
port. One of the changes made in the 
regulations is that air transport, either in 
whole or in part, is now provided for. 

For any part of the route which is by 
sea the seaman must be placed on a British 
ship, if possible one which needs men to 
make up its complement, or, if there is no 
British ship available, on a foreign ship. 
Where no ship is available, he may be 
provided with money for his passage. 


Other provisions deal with the obligation 
of masters of ships registered in Canada to 
convey seamen and the rates of passage, 
seamen rescued at sea, mentally deranged 
seamen, seamen at infected ports, and other 
matters. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


Prevailing rate employees in the public 
service will be given a longer annual vaca- 
tion with pay, seven public holidays, and 
special leave in certain circumstances, under 
new general regulations approved by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 4840) of September 
20, gazetted October 12. The new regula- 
tions apply to persons employed in the 
public service of Canada, other than casual 
workers, whose remuneration is based on 
rates of pay prevailing in the area of their 
employment for the class of work they do 
or on rates prevailing in any area in Canada 
for comparable work. They do not apply 
to persons who receive a stated annual 
salary. They are effective October 1, except 
for the provisions dealing with vacations 
with pay, which are retroactive to April 1, 
1949. 

During the first year, the worker is 
entitled to a vacation leave credit of one- 
half day for each month of employment; 
for the second year, three-quarters of a day 
for each month; and for the third year and 
afterwards, to one day for each month. 
Previously, the vacation granted during 
each year of employment was one-half day 
per month with a maximum of one week. 
As before, no vacation leave may be taken 
during the first six months of service but 
the leave credit will now accumulate during 
that period. 

Six public holidays will be granted with 
pay—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. One other holi- 
day selected from among those observed in 
the arearof employment must be given, and 
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in addition, two others may be granted at 
the option of the Minister. If required to 
work on a_ holiday, workers must be 
granted a vacation leave credit in addition 
to regular pay for the time worked. One- 
half day will be given if the employee works 
four hours or less, or one day if he works 
more than four hours. 

Special leave with pay for not more than 
three days may be given to male employees 
on marriage, and to all employees on the 
death of a member of their immediate 
families. The deputy head may also grant 
leave of absence to an employee for a 
period during which he is attending train- 
ing or while he is on service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The standard work-week, that is, the 
normal weekly hours worked, and _ the 
normal daily hours are to be determined 
for employees in each unit in the public 
service by the Treasury Board, on the 
recommendation of the deputy head 
concerned. 

The rate of wages to be paid for work 
done in the normal number of working 
hours in the work-week and the rate and 
conditions of payment of extra pay for 
employees in each unit must be fixed by 
the Treasury Board after consultation with 
the Department of Labour. 

Overtime rates may not be paid unless a 
standard work-week for the employee has 
been determined by the Treasury Board. 
Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
is payable for all hours worked in excess 
of the standard work-week which are also 
in excess of 48 hours per week, except where 
better arrangements have previously been 
approved by the Governor in Council. The 
more favourable arrangements may be con- 
tinued in effect until March 31, 1950, by 
which time they must have been submitted 
to the Treasury Board for review. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New apprenticeship regulations for seven 
building trades and for the trade of motor 
vehicle repair were issued on September 7, 
and gazetted on September 15. The regu- 
lations respecting the trade of a radio 
technician (L.G., 1947, p. 1333) and the 
general regulations governing all trades 
designated under the Act (L.G., 1945, 
p. 13849) were amended. 


General Regulations 

An amendment to the general regula- 
tions governing all trades designated under 
the Act gives the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board power to suspend the period of 
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apprenticeship if, in the Board’s opinion, an 
apprentice has not made satisfactory 
progress in his training. As before, the 
apprenticeship period may also be extended 
until the Board is satisfied as to the 
competency of the apprentice. 

In addition to registering with the 
Director of Apprenticeship, each employer 
in a designated trade must, as requested by 
the Board from time to time, furnish infor- 
mation regarding his employees and their 
qualifications. 

A fee of $3 must be paid for a final 
examination and certificate of qualification 
on the successful completion of the period 
of apprenticeship. If, however, an appren- 
tice holds a certificate of proficiency under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, the fee 
is not required. 


Building and Motor Vehicle 
Repair Trades 


New apprenticeship regulations govern 
carpenters; electricians; painters and decor- 
ators; plasterers; plumbers, steamfitters and 
gasfitters; sheetmetal workers; bricklayers 
and masons; and motor vehicle repairmen. 
Gasfitters were not covered in the earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1945, p. 1350; 1947, p. 
196), which are now repealed. 

An amendment of December 21, 1948, 
to the Apprenticeship Agreements made 
between the Dominion and the Provinces 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942 (P.C. 5517, L.G., 1949, p. 152) 
provided for a longer period of technical 
training for apprentices which, if a prov- 
ince so decided, might be given by means 
of full-time pre-apprenticeship classes last- 
ing for about six months. The new plan 
was not intended to be substituted for 
regular class training which may not take 
up more than three months in a year. 
Under the plan, trainees would be given 
credit on the period of apprenticeship 
according to the degree of trade competency 
attained, and as a result of the training 
would be eligible for a higher starting rate. 

As the result of this amendment, Alberta 
made provision, in revising its regulations, 
for a period of “basic training”, rather than 
“pre-apprenticeship training”, since in that 
Province it was decided that the additional 
training should follow indenture and 
employment with an employer, rather than 
precede the apprenticeship period. 

Higher starting rates were established for 
all the classes of workers noted above, 
except electricians. 

Shown below are the rates for the whole 
apprenticeship period, the length of which 
is indicated in brackets after the name of 
the trade. For plumbers, steamfitters, gas- 
fitters and sheetmetal workers this period 
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has been reduced from five to four years. 
The rates, which are payable while the 
apprentice is not attending technical classes, 
are in each case a percentage of the journey- 
man’s prevailing rate. It will be noted that 
in most of the trades wages are fixed for 
each year or half-year, as the case may be, 
after “basic training”. 


Painting and decorating (34 years); plaster- 
ing (4); bricklaying and masonry (4) oe 


For any registered employment prior to 
DasiGstraLminerde.y, 4 ctaevs Wale cicesccnene aloes 
First 6 months after basic training.... 90 
Second 6 months after basic training... 55 
Third 6 months after basic training.... 60 
Fourth 6 months after basic training... 70 
Fifth and sixth 6 months after basic 
CANINE <r ieee eter conte rece eter otetets 


For the carpentry trade (4) the rates are 
the same as above except that the 40 per 
cent rate is payable for the first year 
including probation period. 


Electrical Trade (4) Per 
Cent 
Pivstieyear as feces piu tas ore ere ee 35 
EGON VERT baleen cee, i kere ke eerians 45 
TERIT OSV CAT) fae tes cede nee eiene nen ravane 60 
Bourths year es nae tote fie cateue ee ree ieee erere 80 


Plumbers, Steamfitters and Gasfitters (4) Per 
Cent 


HWIPSESVOR Pd asso Havok aia is tees tie col sacar oc ee 35 
Second “year 1.7 Grae ee ee eee acters 40 
THiTadeyear er ce ads cei ee teen Ole tae aces eee 60 
Fourth i yer rs on soe te cee rts 75 
Sheet Metal Trade (4) Per 
Cent 
Registered employment prior to basic 
CG ALIVITIE Fars die cei etete ote ecottanpat « oietaterer arts 
Year following basic training.......... 50 
PWird tyearin As oe eens aorens wien ore 75 
Koureieyeary «os ate te eee 80 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade (4) Per 
Cent 


HIrst VeaTre doe ccae seas Wei plete cis eke 40 
Sécond “VeaT jeeu snc i ee ie atelere 50 
Third “Wear wutnctie see eer iatere tee 60 
Pourth’ yearoeer ee ee aes ee ee 75 


All increases are automatic on the dates 
on which they are due, but an employer 
may apply to the Apprenticeship Board to 
withold further increases if an apprentice 
fails to obtain an annual certificate of 
progress. Such a certificate is granted on 
the passing of the prescribed trade tests and 
examinations and on the submission of a 
satisfactory report by the employer or trade 
school. 

In the electrical, plumbing, steamfitting, 
gasfitting and sheetmetal trades, the upper 
age limit of 21 years has been removed. 
Subject to the Act and regulations, any 
person over 16 is now eligible to become an 
apprentice in these trades. At the same 
time, provision was made for indenturing 


helpers in these three trades and in the 
motor vehicle repair trade. Persons work- 
ing as helpers on September 15, 1949, may 
register as apprentices without counting on 
the quota of apprentices an employer is 
allowed. 

As before, the term of apprenticeship may 
be reduced where a person holds a certifi- 
cate from an approved technical or voca- 
tional school or has had previous experi- 
ence in the trade. As regards previous 
experience, a new provision stipulates that, 
on or after December 31, 1949, no person, 
unless specially authorized by the Board, 
may have his term of apprenticeship 
reduced except for time during which he has 
been indentured under the Act. Helpers 
who become apprenticed may receive credit 
for the amount of time they have been in 
the trade, provided they enter into a con- 
tract before December 31. 

A higher ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is now permitted in the plumbing, 
steamfitting and gasfitting trades. One 
apprentice may be employed if one journey- 
man is engaged, and thereafter one appren- 
tice for every three journeymen, instead of 
one for every five, as before. 

Every apprentice must attend educational 
classes as prescribed by the Board and the 
Department of Education. Technical in- 
struction must be given in accordance with 
the syllabus of training approved by the 
Board. 


Radio Technicians 


The term of apprenticeship for radio 
technicians was reduced from four to three 
years, with a corresponding adjustment in 
wage rates. The rates now begin, as before, 
at 40 per cent of the journeyman’s rate for 
the first six months, and rise by 10 per cent 
each half-year until in the third year 75 
and 80 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
must be paid. The rates are as follows:— 


Per 

? Cent 
ESE RE A TMONILAS ws savsechanchsis: cus.e oe cued s 40 
RecoMcsOnmmonthe: fi. ai ees we oe 50 
Pe eCmOcIONtA ths. cto bees SAS 60 
YEAS ORINGUUOEs ch iss lk en oe ees 70 
PUB ORIMONCNG Sy 85 0S Siarore carole gleeotes 75 
rece RTION LG ute ont, ey Oe tale 80 


Alberta Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The trade of repair and construction of 
motor vehicle bodies was designated as a 
trade to which the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act applies, by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 1060-49) of September 7, gazetted 
September 15. As with other trades under 
the Act, no person may engage in this trade 
in Alberta unless he holds a certificate of 
proficiency in respect of the trade. 
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The Act provides for the appointment of 
a Board of Examiners for each trade ‘to 
conduct examinations and determine candi- 
dates’ qualifications of proficiency. __ 

Regulations governing two other desig- 
nated trades—beauty culture and barbering 
—were revised on the same dates and 
approved by Orders in Council 1058-49 and 
1059-49. 


Barbering 


With respect to the barbering trade, the 
main change is that the regulations. no 
longer make provision for Class B certifi- 
cates of proficiency which previously were 
granted when the applicant failed to make 
75 per cent in an examination (the require- 
ment for a Class A certificate) but obtained 
50 per cent or more of the allotted marks. 
The holder of a Class B certificate was 
permitted to work at his trade only in 
places with a population not exceeding 
1,300. 

Also omitted is the provision for a 
temporary certificate of proficiency which 
was granted for three months to an appli- 
cant with the requisite two years’ practical 
experience to permit him to work at his 
trade until an examination was held. 

Each applicant must furnish proof that 
he has had at least two years’ practical 
experience in the trade. Where, however, a 
person holds a certificate issued by an 
approved trade school in the subjects 
pertaining to his trade, he may be given 
time credit not exceeding one year for the 
practical training received. 

For the barbering trade, the regulations 
now provide for the following classes of 
certificates: Class A certificate of pro- 
ficiency, provisional certificate of proficiency, 
lhmited proficiency certificate and appren- 
tice certificate. 

To obtain a Class A certificate, an 
applicant must make 75 per cent in an 
examination. If he fails to make 75 per 
cent but obtains at least 60 per cent, he 
may be given a provisional certificate, valid 
for six months. Not more than two pro- 
visional certificates may be issued to one 
person. A limited proficiency certificate is 
issued to a person who confines himself 
exclusively to hair cutting. He must obtain 
at least 75 per cent of the marks given for 
hair cutting and 50 per cent of those given 
on the oral or written examination. 

The apprentice certificate allows a person 
who desires further training to work under 
the supervision of a barber holding a Class 
A certificate. At the end of two years, the 
apprentice is required to present himself for 
examination. Formerly, an apprentice could 
work under the holder of a Class A, Class 
B, or limited proficiency certificate and was 
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required to try the examination at the end 
of one year. All certificates are subject to 
renewal each year. 


Beauty Culture 


The regulations governing the beauty 
culture trade were re-issued, with minor 
changes. 

To carry on this trade, a certificate of 
proficiency is required, to obtain which a 
candidate must obtain not less than 75 per 
cent on examination. An apprentice certifi- 
cate, issued on application, permits a person 
to learn the trade under the direct super- 
vision of a certificated beauty culture 
parlour operator. Provision is also made 
for a temporary certificate which allows a 
qualified person to engage in the trade for 
three months during which time he must 
present himself for examination. Renewal 
certificates must be obtained yearly. 

As with barbering, two years’ practical 
experience is required of each candidate for 
a certificate. Time credit of one year is 
allowed for 1,400 hours’ instruction in an 
approved beauty culture trade school. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


A revision has been made in the appren- 
ticeship regulations governing the building 
trades in Manitoba, by Orders of September 
14, gazetted September 17. Pre-apprentice- 
ship courses have been established as a 
result of the amendment to the Dominion- 
Provincial Apprenticeship Agreements 
described above, and apprentices may now 
be indentured to a local union or employers’ 
association instead of only to a single 
employer. Other changes relate to age 
limits of apprentices, length of the appren- 
ticeship period, ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen and the granting of a certificate 
of qualification without an examination. 
Wage rates of apprentices in the painting 
and decorating trades are increased. 

The following classes of workers are 
covered by the new regulations: bricklayers, 
masons, marble workers and tile setters; 
electricians, electric motor winders and 
repairmen; painters and decorators; car- 
penters and woodworkers (factory trades) ; 
plasterers and lathers; plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 

In every trade, applicants for apprentice- 
ship, on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, may now enrol at the 
Manitoba Technical Institute for a course 
in pre-apprenticeship training of from six to 
eight months’ duration which terminates in 
the spring following the opening of the 
course. 

Apprentices in all the trades but that of 
electricians may now, with the approval of 
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the trade advisory committee, be inden- 
tured to a local union, employers’ associa- 
tion or a joint committee of such organiza- 
tions, the number of apprentices to be 
determined by the committee according to 
the number each trade is able to assimilate. 
This arrangement, which is made necessary 
by the fact that in some establishments there 
is not enough work to keep an apprentice 
continuously employed, will provide con- 
tinuous employment and a more complete 
training for the apprentice. 

Full-time educational classes given by a 
technical school must be attended by 
apprentices in all of these trades during the 
whole of the apprenticeship period; for 
eight weeks during the first two years and 
thereafter for not less than four weeks 
during each year. In the _ bricklayers’, 
masons’, marble workers’ and tile setters’ 
trades, the full-time classes must be taken 
during the winter season. Apprentices in 
the plumbing and steamfitting, painting and 
decorating trades who have completed six 
months in pre-apprenticeship classes may 
be excused from attendance at full-time 
classes during the second year of their 
apprenticeship; those in the plasterers’, 
lathers’, carpenters’, woodworkers’, brick- 
layers’, masons’, marble workers’ and tile 
setters’ trades, during the second and third 
years of apprenticeship. Under the earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1945, p. 768) apprentices 
in most of these trades were required to 
attend full-time classes for two months 
during each of the first two years and part- 
time classes for not less than 140 hours 
during each subsequent year. 

The maximum age for apprentices enter- 
ing the  bricklayers’, masons’, marble 
workers’ and tile setters’ trades is now 20 
years instead of 22, as formerly. A person 
between 17 and 21 years of age may now 
enter the electrical trades as an apprentice 
and must accordingly have completed 
Grade X in the Manitoba public schools. 
Formerly, the age limits were 16 and 20 and 
the apprentice must have completed Grade 
IX. The ratio of the number of appren- 
tices an employer is allowed for each 
journeyman has also been altered for the 
electrical trades. As before, one apprentice 
is permitted for each qualified employer, 
but one additional apprentice may now be 
engaged for each additional journeyman 
employed, instead of one apprentice for 
each five additional journeymen, as pre- 
viously. The trade advisory committee 
may, from time to time, change this ratio, 
with the approval of the board, to meet the 
estimated requirements of the trade. 

In the painters’ and decorators’ trades, the 
apprenticeship period has been raised from 
34 to 4 years and the wage rates have been 


increased by five per cent. The rate begins 
now at 35 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate for the first six months, and rises with 
each half-year until in the last six months’ 
period the apprentice must receive not less 
than 90 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. 


The new regulations permit a certificate 
of qualification to be granted without 
examination, on the recommendation of the 
trade advisory committee, and on pay- 
ment of a fee, to persons engaged in the 
plasterers’, carpenters’, and_ bricklayers’ 
trades for 6 years or more (formerly 4) 
before the coming into force of these 
regulations; and in the painters’ trade for 
5 years (formerly 34). In the electricians’ 
trade the period remains at 7 years and in 
the plumbers’ trade at 5 years. 

Further, a certificate may be given to any 
person in these trades who has been in the 
trade for a specified period and who passes 
the trade tests and examinations set by the 
Apprenticeship Board. The period is from 
4 to 6 years for bricklayers, carpenters and 
plasterers; and from 4 to 5 years for 
painters and decorators. The period for the 
electricians’ trade is from 5 to 7 years, as 
previously. 

The Minister of Labour in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education may now 
make any necessary provisions for conduct- 
ing evening classes for all the above trades 
in addition to, or as a substitute for, full- 
time classes. 


Manitoba Licensed 
Practical Nurses Act 


New regulations (48/49) filed on October 
3, gazetted October 8, fix higher fees to be 
charged by licensed practical nurses. 

The fees for an eight-hour day are in- 
creased from $3.60 to $4.15; for a 20-hour 
day, from $5 to $5.80; and for a four-hour 
evening shift, from $2 to $2.30. Overtime 
rates are increased from 45 cents to 50 cents 
an hour. 

A nurse paid by the month and supplied 
with free room, board and laundry, may 
now charge $58 a month for the first year, 
$64 a month for the second year, $70 for 
the third year and at least $70 a month 
thereafter. The monthly rates fixed in the 
earlier Order (L.G., 1946, p. 832) were $50, 
$55 and $60, respectively. As before, an 
additional sum equivalent to the value of 
room, board and laundry service must be 
paid when these services are not supplied 
free of charge. 

The stipulation that nurses paid by the 
month must not be required to work more 
than eight hours a day nor more than six 


days a week and must be given annually 
two weeks’ holidays with pay remains 
unchanged. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


New sections added to the regulations 
governing the procedure of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board by an Order in 
Council of September 13, gazetted Sep- 
tember 28 (L.G., 1947, p. 1683), define a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
describe the information which must accom- 
pany every application for certification, and 
authorize the Chief Executive Officer, when 
ordered by the Board, to take a vote to 
determine a bargaining agent. 

A “member in good standing of a trade 
union” is defined as a person who has 
satisfied the Board that he has been 
admitted to membership in the trade union 
in accordance with its constitution, rules or 
by-laws, has paid the prescribed initiation 
or admission fee and has fully paid up the 
monthly membership dues to within four 
months preceding the date of application to 
the Board for certification. If, however, he 
has become a member within the four- 
months’ period, he must have paid at least 
one monuth’s dues during that period or, 
where monthly dues are not required, the 
equivalent of one month’s dues. 

Every application for certification must 
set forth the constitution, rules and by-laws 
of the union; the names and addresses of 
its officers; a list of members in good 
standing showing the date of payment of 
the prescribed fees; a copy of the resolution 
which authorizes some person other than an 
officer of the union to sign the application 
for certification; and, where requested by 
the Board, the membership records, minutes 
and other books and proceedings. 

Where an application is made, with the 
Board’s consent, before the expiry of 10 
months of the term of an existing collective 
agreement, sufficient evidence must be sub- 
mitted to satisfy the Board that there is 
some reasonable basis for making such an 
application. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Board 
is responsible for the taking of a vote which 
has been ordered by the Board to determine 
a bargaining agent of the employees in a 
unit and must report the result to the 
Board. 

In cases where the applicant for revoca- 
tion of certification is a trade union desiring 
to be certified in place of the previously 
certified bargaining agent, the application 
must state this fact on the prescribed form. 
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U.S. FAIR LABOUR STANDARDS 


AMENDMENTS OF 1949 


Amendments to the Fair Labour Standards Act raise the 
mimmum rate from 40 to 75 cents an hour, effective 
January 25 next; re-define conditions of overtime pay; and 
strengthen the provisions governing child labour. 


Certain workers formerly included are now exempt from the 
Act, while others are brought within its scope, the general 
effect beng a reduction in coverage. 


The minimum wage established by federal 
law for the United States as a whole has 
been almost doubled. According to the 
President’s statement this will mean direct 
wage increases for approximately 1,500,000 
wage-earners, amounting in most cases to 
from 5 to. 15 cents an hour. Overtime is 
still to be computed on hours in excess of 40 
in a week. New definitions are designed to 
clarify the “regular rate” on which overtime 
pay is based. Coverage has been altered 
both by a new definition of “fringe” workers 
in the field of the production of goods for 
commerce and by changing the exemptions. 
The general effect is to reduce coverage. 
The child labour prohibitions have been 
considerably strengthened. 


Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
replaces the former rate of 40 cents an 
hour. The 75-cent rate becomes effective 
immediately when the Act comes into force 
next January 25. The 19388 Act stipulated 
that the 40-cent rate should come into effect 
by gradual stages starting with 25 cents and 
reaching 40 cents at the end of seven years. 


Maximum Hours 


The hours provision of the 1938 Act 
which requires that compensation at the 
rate of not less than time and one-half the 
regular rate be paid for hours worked in 
excess of 40 in a week has not been 
changed, but there is an important new 
provision which seeks to clarify the term 
“regular rate”’. 


This amendment is intended to settle the 
“overtime on overtime” controversy and 
overrules an interpretation of the United 
States Supreme Court in a case concerning 
longshoremen June 7, 1948 (Bay Ridge 
Operating Co. v. Aaron, et al.). The long- 
shoremen had signed contracts with the 
operators providing for time and one-half 
for work done before 8 a.m. and after 5 p.m. 
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and on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. While this premium was com- 
monly known as overtime pay, it was not 
overtime pay in the sense of being pay for 
work done in excess of 40 hours in a week. 
The longshoremen claimed that the pre- 
mium rate of time and one-half for 
irregular hours should be taken into account 
in computing the regular rate. The Supreme 
Court supported the claim and held that 
the longshoremen’s regular rate of pay 
should be computed by adding the pre- 
miums for work at irregular hours to 
so-called “straight-time” pay received dur- 
ing the week, and dividing the total by the 
number of hours worked within the week. 


The new section stipulates that the extra 
compensation provided by premium pay for 
work at irregular hours, such as at night 
or on Sundays and holidays, shall not be 
deemed part of the “regular rate” on which 
overtime pay for hours worked in excess of 
40 is to be computed, and that this extra 
compensation “may be credited towards any 
premium compensation due ... under this 
section for overtime work”. Since this 
section was made retroactive, it will have 
the effect of preventing “overtime on over- 
time” suits resulting from the Supreme 
Court ruling. 

A new definition of “hours worked” 
excludes time spent in changing clothes or 
washing at the beginning or end of the 
workday where excluded from measured 
working time under a collective bargaining 
contract. 


Coverage 


Some workers formerly under the Act 
will not now be covered, and application 
is extended to others. 

The constitutional authority for control 
of hours and wages in the Fair Labour 
Standards Act of 1938 was the federal 
Government’s jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce. Accordingly, the Act applied to 





all employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. The main exemptions 
from the wages and hours provisions were 
employees engaged in all branches of agri- 
culture and fishing, retail and service estab- 
lishments mainly operating within a state, 
seamen, and employees of urban and 
suburban transit companies. 


The effect of the 1949 amendments is, in 
the main, to reduce the number of workers 
covered. In determining which borderline 
employees would come within the Act, the 
term “any process or occupation necessary 
to” production of goods, has now been 
changed to “closely related process or occu- 
pation directly essential to” production of 
goods. This change of definition seems to 
be intended to remove employees whose 
connection with interstate commerce is 


controversial. 
Exemptions have been broadened in the 
ease of retail stores and _ agriculture. 


Workers employed in woods operations 
where there are fewer than 12 employees, 
and in transporting lumber to mill or rail 
or bus terminal are now exempted. The 
exemption does not extend to sawmills or 
to larger logging operations. Other new 
exemptions include certain laundering estab- 
lishments and taxicabs. The exemptions of 
the 1938 Act have been retained, except 
that employees of airlines and _ those 
employed in fish and seafood canneries have 
been brought under the wage provision. 
The section dealing with special overtime 
provisions where an annual wage is guar- 
anteed has been revised. On this point the 
President in his statement on signing the 
Bill stated that the change would 


encourage the development of plans for 
employment on an annual basis through 
collective bargaining by providing greater 
flexibility in the overtime provisions. 
These plans assure stability of income for 
wage-earners and stability of operation for 
employers. 


Industrial homework is still covered by the 
Act, and a new section authorizes special 
enforcement measures. 


Enforcement 


As well as imposing a penalty of fine or 
imprisonment on any person who wilfully 
violates the Act, the 1938 statute permitted 
a worker to sue an employer for back wages 
in his own name and recover double the 
amount due him plus counsel fees. There 
was no time limit in the Fair Labour 
Standards Act itself for suits for wages, but 
the Portal to Portal Act of 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 777) imposed a two-year limitation 
on suits under the Fair Labour Standards 
Act. 


The 1949 amendment authorizes the 
Wage-Hour Administrator to sue an 
employer upon written request of an 


employee for sums due. A suit entered by 
the Administrator may be only for sums 
due, not for double pay and lawyer’s fees. 


Child Labour 


The Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938 
indirectly restricted the employment of 
children by prohibiting the shipment or 
delivery for shipment in interstate com- 
merce of goods produced in an establish- 
ment, if “oppressive child labour” had been 
employed in or about the establishment 
within 30 days prior to the removal of the 
goods. “Oppressive child labour” was 
defined in the Act as employment of a 
child under 16 by an employer other than 
his parent, in any occupation. It also 
included a child employed by his parent 
in manufacturing or mining, and a minor 
between the ages of 16 and 18 employed 
in an occupation which the Secretary of 
Labour declared to be particularly haz- 
ardous. It is apparent that these child 
labour restrictions applied to employers 
producing goods for shipment in commerce 
but not to employers, such as_ those 
engaged in transportation and communica- 
tion, who did not produce goods, and that 
any employer whose product could be held 
for 30 days before shipment could avoid 
compliance. 

The provisions restricting child labour 
did not apply with respect to any child 
employed in agriculture while not legally 
required to attend school, or to any child 
employed as an actor in motion pictures or 
theatrical productions. The House of 
Representatives Committee on Education 
and Labour, in its report on the proposed 
amendment, pointed out the difficulties 
arising out of the phrase “while not legally 
required to attend school” :— 

The administration of this provision has 
proved exceedingly difficult because of the 
necessity of determining in each case the 
legal status, under the particular State 
Law, of a child’s absence from school. 
The great variance from State to State 
in school attendance requirements has 
nullified uniformity of application of this 
exemption and has resulted in inadequate 


protection of children employed in agri- 
culture in many States. 


The 1949 amendment strengthens the 
child labour provisions in respect to all 
the loopholes indicated above. A new 
section states that “No employer shall 
employ any oppressive child labour in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce”. This not only directly and 
expressly prohibits the employment of 
“oppressive child labour” but also brings 
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within the law employers engaged in 
commerce and not producing goods, as well 
as those producing goods. At the same 
time, the section of the 1988 Act which 
prohibits the shipment or delivery for ship- 
ment in commerce of goods produced in an 
establishment which are removed from it 
within 30 days after the employment there 
of oppressive child labour is retained. 

The section prohibiting child labour in 
agriculture (that is, when not employed by 
the parent) now permits employment of 
children under 16 only “outside of school 
hours for the school district” where the 
child lives. This new wording replaces the 
phrase “while not legally required to 
attend school” which made enforcement 
dependent upon state laws. A child 
employed in radio or television production 
is now excepted, as well as a child employed 
in motion pictures or theatrical produc- 
tions. Newsboys delivering papers to the 


consumer are excepted from the wages, 
hours and child labour provisions of the 
Act. 

The definition of “oppressive child 
labour” has been amended to read in part 
as follows:— 


“Oppressive child labour” means a con- 
dition of employment under which (1) any 
employee under the age of sixteen years is 
employed by an employer (other than a 
parent or a person standing in place of a 
parent employing his own child or a child 
in his custody under the age of sixteen 
years in an occupation other than manu- 
facturing or mining or an occupation found 
by the Secretary of Labour to be particu- 
larly hazardous for the employment of 
children between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years or detrimental to their 
health or well-being) in any occupation. 


The words in italics are new. They have 
the effect of prohibiting the employment of 
a child under 16 in a hazardous occupation 
even if he is employed by his parent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was unemployed 
within the meaning of the Act, on the day 
he filed his claim for benefit.—CU-B 369 
(May 28, 1948). 


MATERIAL Facts oF Case: 


The claimant, employed for 26 years at 
a collery, was temporarily laid off due to 
a mechanical breakdown at the mine. He 
held a bus franchise but stated that he had 
not taken any part in the business, having 
been wholly employed at the colliery until 
his lay-off. The regular office routine was 
carried on by his wife, and repairs and 
maintenance and bus schedules were carried 
out by the three drivers. He looked upon 
the business purely as an investment and 
did not receive any regular salary or 
remuneration, the profits being put back 
into the business, as it was his intention 
some day to discontinue his employment in 
the colliery and devote his time to the oper- 
ation of the business. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified him under Section 27 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that he was not 
unemployed, as he was in fact operating a 
bus service. 
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The Court of Referees confirmed the 
disqualification of the Insurance Officer, 
basing their decision on CU-B 264, but the 
Chairman of the Court granted the claimant 
leave to appeal to the Umpire. 


DECISION: 


“The question to decide is whether the . 


claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act on 
December 5, 1947, when he filed his claim 
for benefit. 


The facts indicate that the claimant is 
and has been, for some time prior to his 
involuntary separation from the ........... 
Collieries, the owner of a bus company. 
They show, however, that the claimant took 
no active part in the operation of this 
company as, for a period of 26 years, he 
has been an employee of the .......... 
Collieries where he resumed his posi- 
tion as a compressor man after his tem- 
porary lay-off. The claimant’s statement to 
that effect is fully corroborated by the 
Manager of the National Employment 
Office tat Wr cewae sae in his letter, dated 


February 20, 1948, above quoted. Neither 
that statement nor this letter has been 
disproved in any way. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act on 
December 5, 1947, when he filed his claim 
for benefit. 

The circumstances of case CU-B 264 
mentioned by the Court of Referees in their 
decision are different to that of the present 
one. In CU-B 264, the claimant was not 
only the owner of a business but was also 
actively engaged in the operation thereof. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
therefore reversed and the appeal of the 
claimant is allowed.” 


Held that a trucker engaged in business 
on his own account must be considered to 
have continued in this business even when 
no work is available for his truck. Held 
also that a Court of Referees may hear 
facts which were not brought to the 
attention of the Insurance Officer, but 
these facts must be relevant to the ques- 
tion submitted to the Court. Under 
Section 66 (1) its decision may cover all 
questions arising in relation to such claim 
as laid before the Insurance Officer.— 


CU-B 396 (October 4, 1948). 


MATERIAL Facts OF CASE: 


The claimant, on benefit, informed the 
local office on April 20, 1948, that he had 
bought a truck about three weeks before 
and that he had a licence which enabled 
him to cart lumber and materials for road- 
- building, but had been unable to make more 
than three trips owing to the fact that the 
roads were closed to heavy transport due to 
the winter break-up. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified him as of April 20, 1948, on the 
ground that he could no longer prove that 
he was unemployed. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and informed the Court that on 
May 13 he had refused work in his usual 
occupation because he did not wish to work 
for the short time before the roads would 
be opened up, when he could again use his 
truck. The Court unanimously allowed the 
claim until May 138 and disqualified the 
claimant from that date on the ground that 
he was not available for work other than 
with his truck. The Court also disqualified 
him for a period of six weeks as from May 
13 on the ground that he had without good 
cause refused to accept a situation in suit- 
able employment which had been offered 
to him. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees in finding that the claimant was 
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unemployed from April 20 to May 12, and 
in imposing a disqualification for non- 
availability as of May 13. He also appealed 
on the ground that the imposition of the 
disqualification for six weeks from May 13, 
for refusing to accept employment, was not 
well founded and was not within the juris- 
diction of the Court, as an offer of employ- 
ment was made only on May 138, 1948, and, 
consequently, was not a fact before the 
Insurance Officer when he adjudicated on 
the claim. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has proved that he is unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 
27 (1) (a) of the Act. 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
is the owner of a trucking business and is 
actively engaged in the operation thereof. 
He is, therefore, self-employed and does not 
meet the requirements of Section 27 (1) (a) 
of the Act. 

The attention of the Court of Referees 
was drawn to previous decisions of the 
Umpire dealing with matters of  self- 
employment. Apparently, they either over- 
looked or chose to ignore the following 
principle which is to be found in these 
decisions :— 

When an insured person under the Act 
enters into business on his own account 
and thereby becomes self-employed, he 
places himself outside the scope of the 
Unemployment Insurance plan for the 
duration of his self-employment. The 
period of self-employment continues even 
on days when he happens to be idle and 
he cannot draw any benefit’ during the 
whole of that period, no matter what his 
volume of business or remuneration may 
be. 


The Court of Referees erred in disqualify- 
ing the claimant under Section 27 (1) (b) 
of the Act. In decision CU-B 363, I pointed 
out that availability for work is not the 
deciding factor in cases of self-employment. 
To be unemployed and to be available for 
work are two different conditions both of 
which have to be fulfilled, along with the 
other requirements of the Act, before a 
claimant may be entitled to receive benefit. 

The Insurance Officer has rightly imposed 
an indefinite disqualification, under Section 
27 (1) (a), as from April 20, 1948, the date 
on which the claimant made his first 
declaration concerning his self-employment. 
It is to be noted that the claimant stated 
on April 30, 1948, that he had “used his 
truck a little, carting lumber (that he had), 
made trips of lumber and (had) received 
Sid a trip. 
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The Insurance Officer, in his appeal to 
me, asked whether “Section 66 (1) of the 
Act gives a Court of Referees the right to 
deal with a question, which had not 
occurred and therefore was unknown to the 
Insurance Officer and was not dealt with by 
him (Section 54) and which had not been 
referred to the Court for a decision”. 

In CU-B 8, I pointed out that the 
mechanism of the adjudication of a claim 
under the Act was simple, devoid of any 
complicated formality in order to function 
with celerity and without useless cost. 
Speaking of Courts of Referees, I men- 
tioned that they were administrative boards, 
not courts of justice, nor judicial tribunals 
holding a regular trial subject to rules of a 
rigid procedure. . 

Subject to the above, a Court of Referees 
may hear facts which were not brought to 
the attention of the Insurance Officer, but 
these facts must be relevant to the question 
submitted to them. Under Section 66 (1), 
their decision may cover all questions aris- 


ing in relation to such claim as laid before 
the Insurance Officer. 

In this case, however, the claimant, in 
the course of his testimony before the Court 
of Referees, stated that he had refused an 
offer of employment on May 18, 1948, and 
the Court of Referees disqualified him on 
that ground for a period of six weeks. This 
refusal of an offer of employment by the 
claimant was another indication that he was 
self-employed, but could not be taken as the 
basis for a disqualification under Section 
40 (1) (a) of the Act, because that offer 
had not been made nor was it known to the 
Insurance Officer when he adjudicated upon 
this case. Consequently, the Court of 
Referees erred in disqualifying the claimant 
under Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act. 

The appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
allowed and the claimant is disqualified 
from receipt of benefit until and unless he 
proves he is unemployed within the mean- 
ing of the Act, such disqualification to begin 
on the date upon which this decision is 
communicated to him. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


September 1949* 


The monthly report on the operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, states 
that a total of 59,080 claims for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit was filed in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during September, 1949, com- 
pared with 57,750 in August and 33,036 
during September, 1948. Included in these 
totals are 7,145 revised claims (that is, 
reconsiderations of existing claims) during 
September, 1949, 7,459 in August and 4,893 
in September last year. Thus, initial and 
renewal claims, representing mainly new 
cases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons, totalled 51,935 in Sep- 
tember, 1949, 50,291 in August and 28,143 
in September, 1948. 

At September 30, 1949, ordinary claims on 
the live unemployment register numbered 
83,525 (59,567 male and 23,958 female) as 
against 80,813 (57,349 male and 23,464 
female) at August 31, and 44,761 (28,326 
male and 16,435 female) at September 30, 
1948. Ordinary claims are those filed by 
claimants who have separated from their 
former employments (although they may 
hold small subsidiary jobs). In addition, 
there were at September 30, 1949, 11,570 
(9116 male and 2,454 female) “other 
claimants” on the live unemployment 
register compared with 13,066 (10,638 male 
and 2,428 female) on August 31, and 2.252 
(1,688 male and 564 female) on September 
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30, 1948. “Other claimants” are largely 
short-time claimants, that is, those who 
have been put on short time at their places 
of employment. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at September 30, 1949, are classified, 
in Table E-2, according to the number of 
days they have been continuously on the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed in each case. For purposes 
of establishing the number of days on the 
register only days of proven unemployment 
are counted. Thus, Sundays, days of non- 
availability and sickness and odd days of 
employment are not counted. An initial 
claim that immediately follows the termina- 
tion of a claimant’s benefit year is not taken 
into consideration since it does not interrupt 
a continuous period on the register. 

During September, 1949, 58,643 claims 
were disposed of at adjudicating centres, 
including 878 referred to Courts of Referees 
and to the Umpire for further consideration 
and 352 special requests not granted (for 
example, requests for dependency rate of 
benefit, antedating, extension of the two- 
year period). Of the remaining 57,413 cases, 
in which the main consideration was entitle- 
ment to benefit, 45,774 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 11,639 not entitled 
to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement as given 
by adjudicating officers were: “insufficient 


contributions while in insurable employ- 


ment” 4,051 cases, “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 3,474 cases, 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 1,175 cases, “not 
capable of and not available for work” 782 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 659 cases. 

During September, 1949, benefit payments 
amounted to $3,671,773 as compensation for 
1,611,461 benefit days compared with total 
payments of $3,717,000 for 1,650,997 com- 
pensated days in August and $1,694,139 for 
871,967 compensated days in September, 
1948. 

In the week of September 10 to 16, 1949, 
a total of 65,443 beneficiaries was paid 
$848,957 for 372,196 compensated unem- 
ployed days as against 62,705 beneficiaries 
paid $813,027 for 361,497 days during the 
week of August 13 to 19. Thus, the average 
duration of the unemployment compensated 
in the week of September 10 to 16, 1949, 
was 5:7 days compared with an average of 


5:8 days in the week of August 13 to 19, 
1949. The average amount of benefit paid 
was $12.97 both in the week ending Sep- 
tember 16 and in the week ending August 19 
while the average amount of benefit paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
$2.28 in the week ending September 16 as 
against $2.25 in the week ending August 19. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending September 30, 1949, 
showed 3,520,595 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 83,830 since August 31, 1949. 

As at September 30, 1949; 223,186 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 1,158 since August 31, 1949. 


UIC Association Hold Triennial Convention 


The second Triennial Convention of the 
National Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission Association was held in Montreal, 
September 28 to October 1, 1949. 


The Association, which is affiliated with 
the Civil Service Federation of Canada, has 
nearly 6,000 members, all of whom are 
employees of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission from coast to coast. About 200 
delegates were in attendance. 


Some 250 resolutions were dealt with, by 
the convention, of which the following were 
among the most important :— 


(1) that the Government be requested to 
establish the five-day work week in the 
Civil Service with no increase in present 
hours; 


(2) favouring the payment of a fluctuat- 
ing cost-of-living bonus to be applied, if and 
when the cost of living rises and removed 
when it recedes; 


(3) strongly requesting that standard 
grades be provided in the establishment for 
offices of similar grades across the country; 


(4) urging that a fund be set up to 
protect cashiers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, similar to that pro- 
vided by banks for their cashiers; 


(5) requesting the Government to estab- 
lish standard rates of pay for all auditors 
in the Government service; 


(6) providing for the establishment of a 
committee to study new affiliations between 
the Association and labour or other groups 
and that the findings of the Committee be 
submitted to the entire membership of the 
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Association, following which a referendum 
be held to decide upon future affiliations; 


(7) that the Government be urged to 
speed up action to bring the Department of 
Labour up to its full quota of permanent 
employees; 

(8) that the Government be asked to 
amend the Superannuation Act, so that 
temporary employees could contribute the 
same amounts to their retirement funds as 
permanent employees contribute to their 
superannuation funds; and also, to allow 
war veterans “to pay back superannuation, 
without being charged the double rate of 
per cent as is now the custom.” 


The election of officers for the next 
three-year term resulted as follows:— 


National President, Leo. J. Curry, 
Moncton, N.B. (re-elected) ; National Vice- 
President, J. A. Dupont, Quebec; National 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. F. Fitzpatrick, 
Ottawa; Provincial Representatives, L. T. 
Frost, Vancouver; R. H. Huggett, Edmon- 
ton; W. D. Porter, Regina; Murdo Camp- 
bell, Winnipeg; W. J. Russell, Toronto, and 
J. W. Russell, Trenton; B. W. Belanger, 
Quebec City, and N. Cabana, Montreal; 
W. A. D. Trent, Moncton; B. K. Hibbert, 
Halifax; G. Cheverie, Charlottetown. 

The convention was concluded on the 
evening of Saturday, October 1, with a 
dinner-dance in the Windsor Hotel. Mr. 
A. J. Boudreau, Civil Service Commis- 
sioner was guest speaker and brief addresses 
were also given by the Commissioners and 
senior officials of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1948° 


Some 52,000 plant workers were reported employed in the 
460 establishments whose returns were analysed in this 
industry. Thirty-two per cent of the workers were in 130 
establishments reporting having written collective agree- 
ments. Most common weekly hours were 48 with 170 
establishments and 89 per cent of the workers on this 
schedule; only 79 of the 460 establishments were on a five- 
day week. Time and one-half was the most common rate 
for most overtume work. Double tume was reported by 90 
establishments for work on statutory holidays. Two weeks’ 
vacation with pay were reported by 245 establishments, 
employing 62 per cent of the workers after a varying length 


of service. 


In analysing the Edible Plant Products 
Industry, five separate branches of the 
industry have been used namely, Flour, 
Bread and Cake, Biscuits, Confectionery 
and Fruit and Vegetable Canning, and each 
will be dealt with separately. 

Index numbers of wage rates, based on 
comparable rates in 1939, have been com- 
piled on the first four branches noted and 
indicate the following trend:— 


Edible* 
Plant 

Year Products 
1A fap UE Oe geo Ad Ry rath PMI VSN A 100.0 
7 Sere RL! Ne eo PERRO | ELBA ae 102.9 
TOA PO, SU nae neta te one T1520 
LOAD ST ae a geen, crete eri aero 12355 
POA Thine aves Sea Aime woes ae. 130.0 
TOGA At ance oat ae ete im kes iY BO 
PORE aR ASS sae Oh eT oe 139.4 
1 OAG Sek We ta ek ie Rae Ue Ce 153.0 
AOS 2 Bk oe eS ae ar ta Lae ieee ete 175.0 
T OAR bat Aiba et CE elie ane Re eal ade ans 194.5 


The Flour Milling Industry 


In analysing this industry, returns from 
38 mills employing 3,700 workers, were used 
(Table 1). Thirty per cent of the workers 
were in three mills employing between 300 
and 500 workers each and ten per cent were 
in 15 mills with less than 50 workers each. 

Collective agreements in writing were 
reported in effect in 18 mills, covering 61 


é Bread 

Flour and Cake Biscuits Confectionery 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.1 102.9 103.5 101.9 
113.9 ioe 114.4 11475 
[215 123.9 121.8 Mp bs pe2s 
13325 128.9 131.9 130.0 
135.0 134.3 135.8 131.8 
139.2 139.0 142.0 139.0 
T5541 152.6 159.2 148.7 
178.0 174e2 184.1 167.0 
196.5 191.6 21050 189.3 


* Does not include Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 


* The information in this article was prepared 


from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by occupations, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Information on 
wage rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction 
was published in the April Lasour GazeTTe and 
for Civic Employees in the May issue. Information 
on other industries along the line of this present 
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article for 1948 has been published monthly since 
the June 1949 issue of the Lasour Gazerte. 

For information on wage rates in the industry, 
see ‘‘Report No. 31—Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1948’, issued by the Depart- 
ment as a supplement to the November Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


per cent of the total number of workers. 
The most common unions reported were 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) and the 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers Union, a 
directly chartered union of the TLC. 


Standard Weekly Hours—All the mills 
reported working a six-day .week of 44, 48, 
50 or, in one case 54 hours; 73 per cent 
of the workers were in 28 of the mills 
reporting a 48-hour week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 2—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate of 
pay for overtime during the week and on 
Sunday while more than half the plants, 
employing 77 per cent of the workers, gave 
double time for work on observed statutory 
holidays. 

Vacations with Pay, Table 3—All the 
mills give at least one week after six 
months or a year of service and in seven 
cases an initial vacation of two weeks was 
given after a year of service. 

In 27 mills, employing 89 per cent of the 
workers, a vacation of two weeks was given 
after one to five years of service while nine 
of these gave an additional week after 25 
years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 4—The number 
of holidays reported observed was six to 
nine with one mill reporting four and 
another eleven. Payment was made for one 
to eleven of those observed in all but two 
establishments which reported paying for 
none of the holidays observed. 

The most common provision for statutory 
holidays was reported by 15 mills, employ- 
ing more than half the workers, which 
observed and paid for seven holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Half the workers 
were employed in 17 mills which reported 
having some provision for sick leave with 
pay. In the majority of cases, group in- 
surance schemes or mutual benefit plans 
were in effect and the remainder reported 
varying conditions and restrictions. 


Shift Work, Table 6—Almost one-quarter 
of the workers were reported on a second 
or third shift during the survey period with 
most of the workers on a three-shift oper- 
ation. Wage differentials varied between 
one and five cents per hour with more than 
one-third of the workers receiving three 
cents. 


The Bread and Cake 
Baking Industry 


Returns from 157 establishments, employ- 
ing 12,800 wage-earners and 800 office 
workers in the industry, were analysed 


(Table 6). Although 92 of the establish- 
ments employed less than 50 workers each, 
they represented only 16 per cent of the 
workers and averaged 22 workers per plant. 

Of the 157 establishments covered in the 
industry, 56 reported approximately 3,800 
workers under written collective agreement, 
either with an international union, a 
directly chartered or independent union or 
an employees’ association. The most prom- 
inent of these was the International Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Union of 
America (AFL-TLC) with 38 establish- 
ments and 57 per cent of all workers under 
agreement affected by this particular union. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 7. 
—Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 60 
with 87 of the 157 establishments and 71 
per cent of the workers on a 48-hour week 
and less than three per cent of the workers 
on a longer work week. 

Only 10 of the establishments employing 
five per cent of the wage-earners reported 
working a five-day week, one establishment 
reporting a 48-hour week and the remainder 
working 40 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 8—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
providing premium pay reported for any 
overtime in this industry. Double time was 
quite common for work on observed holi- 
days and in 12 cases, double time and one- 
half was reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 9—AlIl but one 
establishment reported giving an _ initial 
vacation of one or two weeks after a year 
or less of service. 

In 132 establishments, employing 94 per 
cent of the workers, a vacation of at least 
two weeks was given after one to ten years 
of service and five of these gave an addi- 
tional week after 20 to 30 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 10—The num- 
ber of statutory holidays observed ranged 
from two to 15 with payment made for 
two to 14. Ninety-four per cent of the 
workers were in the 148 establishments pay- 


ing for some or all of the holidays they 
‘observed. 


The most common provision was for both 
the observance and payment of either eight 
or nine holidays, with 96 establishments 
employing 62 per cent of the workers, 


following either policy. 


Sick Leave with Pay—A total of 69 estab- 
lishments employing more than half the 
workers, reported some provision for paid 
sick leave. Group insurance or sick benefit 
funds were reported by 38 of the establish- 
ments, employing three-quarters of the 
workers covered by paid sick leave, and the 
remainder either gave no details or gave 
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speciuc provisions such as a particular 
length of service before becoming eligible, 
part payment only, payment allowed for a 
certain period of time, individual considera- 
tion or payment was at the discretion of 
management. 


The Biscuit 
Manufacturing Industry 


In making an analysis of working condi- 
tions in this industry, returns from 29 
establishments were used which employed 
some 2,700 female and 2,100 male workers 
in the factory and an office staff of approxi- 
mately 400 (Table 11). Over half the 
workers were in six factories employing over 
250 workers each. Six establishments 
employed 50 workers or less, another six 


employed between 50 and 100, four had 
between 100 and 150 and five reported 
between 150 and 200. 


Fourteen of the 29 establishments reported 
having some form of written collective 
agreement, affecting 63 per cent of the 
workers. One-third of these workers were 
covered by agreement with the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union 
of America (AFL-TLC) and another 54 per 
cent were in six establishments reporting 
employees’ associations . 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
12—Weekly hours ranged between 424 and 
55 with half the workers on a 45- or 48- 
hour schedule. Eleven of the establishments 
employing almost one-quarter of the 
workers, reported operating longer than 48 
hours per week. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY, 1948 








—— : : Saskat- 
Canada | Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba ees Alberta(?) 
INnfiiaa oie Oy? IGWNK) onc occanossaonwue 38 I 18 2 3 10 
Employees 
In Mill 
Malaria neon aan eo nee 3,529 653 1,590 354 255 677 
ermal Gearenine seit temcce re were Qi 10 83 8 74 
Cotal ee oe rn ee 3,746 663 1,632 437 263 751 
Mn OMicert cp cok ee eters eae 578 113 149 ate 76 205 
Total Employees........ 4,324 776 1,781 472 339 956 





(1) Includes one establishment in British Columbia 


TABLE 2.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FLOUR 
MILLING INDUSTRY, 1948 











Monday Only After 
to Weekly Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Saturday Hours 
Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills {Workers 
Totaly Millsvand’ Workershecsciclelersieets sels cclelelsic e 30 | 3,111 8 635 38 | 3,746 38 | 3,746 
Time and One-Half 

ATA CALE Ag va ctet a oltre etele grates ees si eareielonvetei eke 24] 2,964 8 635 24) 2,632 12 668 
QuebDeC ee entietcantts ot ctecteioteaten se erelees 4 64 1 17 2 142 1 17 
Ontarioi ce wooo acess setemetem niceties. 8} 1,055 4 430 10 | 1,300 5 131 
ManitOba:cocccematees dee sercead cesisleiecinn es 2 CRY AT excl tei loerattos 2 EVA & Songal Gaasoanio 
Saskatchewan. :.nc cess soles = voteiectsisrsis islstl 2 183 1 80 2 183 2 183 
AT er tats oes cu ee trees ctiiesaters crucial ag wlelerscens 8 643 2 108 8 570 4 337 

Double Time 

CANA cr ee ae eee eee Seance ifcier sl Usloracolerotars | sraternretetensl| sseeecracotere|| sretetereterese 10} 1,019 20(1) | 2,888 
(ATES can nas nue bes odo ona sob an dnaocUbobad jpodoctbd Iasoauced lsongconullecadocne 3 521 646 
(Osiehe Oy sanqueaccrosbausob csu0MaaaoHnoUUoend Monde non lbonpuAss loads vod thoso.c0gs d 237 |) abetihl 
Manitoba ce aie ree cette the ca rote ha oe Pee ePrerarotel select ena | eet toys ey oot dh sretererebere sly stouaie PesieRe | aterens codeine 2 437 
Saskat che war aera cee wero eae celetencte reais laeceteressteteifiatarm eteverewsi lecsverererenecs Ui ureveteterotae 1 80 1 80 
VA occ Ree mao ae ance omnes acecdn DoUcasee| Bar dtas o Baotoanea badecdac 2 181 6 414 

No Premium Pay(?) 
Canadair ie actinic vie ction ore see hore tine 6 MOE Me oropcociol latrore oon 4 95 6 190 


UTE asennad 


(1) Includes two establishments paying double time and one-half. 
(2) Includes establishments paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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The five-day week was reported by 16 of The only other rate providing premium 
the 29 establishments and employed 71 per pay which was reported was double time; 
cent of the workers. in seven instances, this rate was reported 

; for Sunday work and ten establishments, 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 13.—In all employing 61 per cent of the workers, paid 
but five cases, a rate of time and one-half double time for work on observed statutory 
was reported for overtime work during the holidays. One establishment reported pay- 
normal work week, either after daily or ing double time for holiday work as well 
weekly hours had been worked. as providing a day off at another time. 


TABLE 3._VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY, 1348 








IniT1AL VACATION MaxXIMUM VACATION 





Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks | Three Weeks 














Siz Months 





(Ol tre Sea here le eae Orne ron Cec 2 SLs eaten el area ae 1 a Wier ects LA Oi Bon ab chek dee ee 
CONTA OMRE re eae aoa ne areca etre teas 1 1 Weal ete a Pd teas Ore 1 UO SR Sn del ies ee cetatcl beet os teed Peeensatviee 
Sackatcohewalseeerne: sue cienine tice 1 TAG Speke late rate ieee eceeil perce are Acetone te ll csavet avers, cuelloteterevetl | stetsie ence 

One Year 

Gana an eae Meee Sete eerie 20n lens 156 7 559 8 190 6 BY AO Wecicutin | i en vette 
TASES nanaoscmotounh abaoatanms toate 5 GOSR eos lene etree 1 nL esse ie nese (oii Wiel We area 
Ontariot ees wae ee tete Sate aerate igs 15 1,504 2 111 A 173 1 A Taker || Laberge 
IN Fini iolets ee ne MoGenid a oops onmeote 2 Zito Wie ee Al ega a toa Wp ira ARI Ibs Pe cadces ta nal Mymtaernge ietere wees eel Pears cin Ol Wp Caseucre 
Gircleiyrel fehice Mba ceGgaddsone ee de bb dco) ode cod |booosecd 2 NOY a Lie es Alles bas cc 3 DOSu ea es ace 
JU OTS aR: yr ot Gas SON OOO ODDO OOO DOOe 7 552 3 1G Qin As eee linn arettoseer et 2 OO! [eee rei ireere etee 

Two Years 

(GLEE Pic dan concn dane aeded seme baud bond pce ada lGoceered [scotia seehoo cr) iodingeial Gconnar 6 Sloman ae 
(ORM Oii n Rohe ic eine oe ORL AEE Snel Douro Ponicen acral Bb eneerd| Recto mos! loners Ince pectos 2 SE EN A col Ceres 
PAS eee ere ae eee le teeo te aie lletane ie caeroue Lanueict sete | casemsromeray@ [eversialeyo [Lereistetenng 4 289s | Cetunorl my ae ee 

Five Years 

(OPT EVE ER cols in adn Gadi Sioacko loon cain Octadl Istaacital IS aeiceran Al REC! to bo erecta orice! itoessrancle 6 QS A) eae lemme 
Qe ecn ene Serene ne ners rie tose | = Sates |e ianeresed oS as ficinteiate « ole [ee stein firsiearelale. 1 LODE ees reste| sere see 
CON CATLO Meee eer tere arc eevore Lic este de evees | iecnareas'| ersiols creme tuauvs Pare elerenerers 3 BU fal lomncorcl helvaceeen 
NLT LEO ba ame a efor res rer arcs evel emecersraucrons’ [sporty a suc [iaieisterels ote] love crenais'[ arses ccauetes 2 AST [Meee nantes ser 

Twenty-Five Years() 

[Bons PRS © RRS, in BREE ie Oe pe Re Bo] (erg eaiial Eire (re Jee Inner Pesta tera Marte Pere yeast 11 1, 884 
(Siig bey ee tts ae eee eee be ne Wieze tani stems ct aca Aer de ab es seneguimess [ale cinats face p ctere’sfioten giewe| Sice.etees 3 487 
OrITAOY.5 od bbentontine bbc dade de Gl (bodied lemaosel bb anaeal See sine btoten aehoond ibbond Momcucor 4{| 1,004 
INUSGH 5. Gonumok bottoese ub caoadh ool lee abba anand 0 4 iso taal nenacandl osod 4] uuoeTen cbepel fosaacear 4 393 

Total Mills and Workers........ 31 | 3,187 7 559 9 207 18 | 1,655 | 11(2)} 1,884 


i 


(1) Includes two mills with a service requirement of twenty years. 
(2) Includes nine mills (1,690 workers) reporting an intermediate provision of two weeks after either two or five 
years of service. 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY 


ed 
a 








Number of Holidays Observed by Mills Total 
Days Mills Workers 
4 6 i 8 9 11 Affected 
Mills Paying for: 
TREO Ay ee ete ate ee esate: [ieee elie ccs Wie | ecrere tse laa'e sere Ole nee 3 237 
4 Holidays Lect ees LD pirate at ear 2 42 
5 a) SN ander ad CA Eee TGP eee Weraeececil cnetacehere)| elev stays 1 125 
6 eS da Se aw eee C0 ee ae ee hence LG atest Ol DISS ose 6 849 
7 ae ee Sete BI AATERA AALS en UCR Sb ORE Aae hele 15 1,940 
8 Ti BO Teg ME OR Feces ere eines Pareernee Olen hes ee 6 437 
9 CS ee RT MI WE, Tes |e rettcceas[ citotote yeas |e toes. = Me S tenes eke 2 56 
11 Oe is Spa coigl Poorc eis a loro dice bulcicaccs 6: fevead cts 1 1 14 
Total Mills Paying for One or More 
iS GEE Oe) Aman A cg ee ean ne aioe 1 6 15 8 5 1 36 3,699 
Total Mills Not Paying for Holidays,: «2... )2.59-|: 000 |e eae 1 Lisa 2 47 
Total Mills Observing Holidays........... 1 6 15 9 6 1 38 3,746 


Vacations with Pay, Table 14—All the 
establishments reported giving a vacation of 
at least one week with pay aiter one year 
or less of service. Fourteen establishments 
employing 76 per cent of the workers, gave 
two weeks after a service ranging up to 
five years and four of these gave an addi- 
tional week after 20 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 15—AIl the 
establishments reported observing holidays, 
ranging from three to 15 in number and 18 
establishments, employing 79 per cent of 
the workers, paid for some or all of the 
holidays they observed. Twelve establish- 
ments, employing 55 per cent of the workers, 
paid for seven, eight or nine of the holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Only four estab- 
lishments reported provision for paid sick 
leave and in all cases it was in the form of 
group insurance. 


The Confectionery 
Manufacturing Industry 


A total of 43 establishments were repre- 
sented by the returns analysed in this 
industry; they employed some 7,500 plant 
and 500 office workers (Table 16). The size 
of establishment varied from one reporting 
only three workers to another with nearly 
1,100 workers and 62 per cent of the workers 
were in nine establishments reporting over 
300 workers each. 


TABLE 5.—SHIFT WORK IN THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY BY NUMBER OF 
WAGE EARNERS, 1948 








Two-Shift Three-Shift Total 
Operation Operation Number 
Wage Rate Differential —_————_— of Workers 
and Shift | 2nd Shift | 3rd Shift | OR,/Shift 
MoOctaleNunibernot WiGrkerse ee se tee renee 67 430 406 903 
No Differential 
CANAAN Ne whe te eee ei GRO Rea baNn Wty Pe na ae 15 98 95 208 
ONE DEG IE Oday Rd eh lon ase an bat atcob intel sta bee ell OR Soa hr ghay Paes A OL Mee te a 
OREATION Sake Sepa ence ns Ras ene ee gana 10 29 30 69 
Or GAs E ro tee bees matete eck ed broke cee ite ohne 3 69 65 137 
One and Two Cents 
Wenags (olanito oa nl Vi) ay ae ee nett ae eee ie ae etme aes 55 42 97 
Three Cents 
Cog ale Pe ie ieee oa ate ee oie ea tee Cee as 18 274 29 321 
EVE a [2/0 ies is Wh aU are Ren, Se ch ee cans SE A AO MRE bs hy 29 22 51 
COURT IO Ee hi ek Bet eon a vig fC eek Meat Sere 6 DPR ah We pop Oe Oe sit 229 
et eod ec W rod RUC L Ac Us eA ea ae yee NR eS ARE AT Car Sa Aa Cone Tava Sencar wares We 1 
PA OT Geers os on nL Sera tote eta age mn 12, 10 if 29 
Five Cents 
PNA Break CAN of sta Wie ore ilar hls BU ee 34 3 240 277 
(QUEDECT aca chee ustak ok Woe ee On ee ee La eee, sree, OS Tee ie ena 14 
COL t hes) pn a ee one a ee enue emery ge eee 3 220 228 
Daskatehewan te inchs 5 cn cee te veces HOE ADM een tr er repeat Meee Uap ee nea 12 12 
Pel 2: ee ate SOURS RR ge AONE yr MES eR ot PAD) et Ses ste eas 3 23 





TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
BREAD AND CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 
































Ney 
Nova 3 : : Saskat- British 
——— Canada Geer rae Quebec} Ontario} Manitoba ah awin Alberta Wolumbin 
Number of Establishments.. 157 6 6 20 67 8 14 19 17 
Employees: 

In Bake Shop 
IMigle tue BR cide fe toes 8k 10,131 145 235 Delong, 5, 292 600 332 582 808 
Memaleseen te cmc cee 2,696 73 63 3842 1,553 132 af 220 222 
Motallet sie site scorer 12, 827 218 298 2,479 6, 845 732 493 802 1,030 
En). © ficetat ere So eee, 826 g 2g 151 392 62 45 (pit 67 
Total Employees...| 138,653 226 327 2,630 ean 794 468 873 1,097 





TABLE.7.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE BREAD AND 
CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Notse.—Ten of these establishments (659 wage earners) reported operating on a five-day week; nine of these were 
working 40 hours and the other, 48 hours. 


a 
eee eeooEEaESaaaaSQQQQ“E“EQQQQQQQQS0SOOOeeeeOO 


By Establishments 














Weekly Hours Nova ew 9 te 
; ; Saskat- British 
Canada Benin nat Quebec |Ontario | Manitoba Ghewun Alberta Colucatin 
AE ae ae eto taeeee ore sil hi sl Relea ai ZO aad I cteeed rd Dini Meadee sor eS | eae he rg ae 13 
AD apts Bi Ki Sachets Sievers ere 0 eee tpe es | eee MME | es Ber | oe rey oval [ha ania tae ahsic ll etter eer BAW Sees AC ioe 
AA, Ree Heo gS Taek ts Di 1 We ae eon Ot TY Ee a 2 5 14 1 4 
CN Toa Bee a Serre ee QUI NRE |e Mm ete [ay ene ea ic cy Au Stns acca “Shaye gute | Re iat Se areas Ble ee ee ae 
AT aac Be sk ale vrnte et ats rhs le dean cian Ae LP gl ees OR 1 A get ane Rea le ase Ark Tae eel cy Avert 
CMe A Rr Bl ase trae 87 3 6 8 62 SEHR Oe Se otyerce (pA Rte teers 
BOAR cts Non sc irerec emesis TB TT crests ces Geese ce ee tl UN RL at Ar a aR We 8 ed Sie We ee Ce a De ae eR ic 
IVE Cah kee ie aces eee 7 DUE Sie Senay Cpl eg eed ee eet get te [nie Ae cy Ail Gatton oper ch) bine Geren 1 
DDANGLOVeLeea seen ar eter sic. pl [gen a ail le a eceenciae (ie RU Mee cy [We irre tale ne Ih TED i eS areata fee eer ar Re 
Mota essn Sess tee 157 6 6 20 67 & 14 19 17 
By Number of Wage Earners 
AQ PRRs Acero breke NLSCY HOS ht Poorer on tet alas ont cxcerord encac ake FAL tenes Se rh Re eee eon Las Face 969 
A or, sei tiarens iste ais sao? AUG Barres, See A tat aaa ee eB oe el Peace ye cece acd een Bio ae AV SAS CCAR Ge 
(ee OA Bea qale IL BRN LAS ea eee lection. 296 625 423 18 61 
Ce RE In Pino ies OO) sia Wane I Mare Aa, Seika eee a hie oat ee wae I ovate arcs A | Svan atefeer ats SS lel eee meters 
AG RAE SOP ei pureiies EXCEL Fe Be My get NP eh a 35 OBE pike ee halla, em ae oe crepe norte 
Lee os ORG Oty AR RLM 9,122 87 298 | 2,134 6, 443 AS ee ci AGUA eee 
OMEN yae cane ate Peete ole ART Aiea tate leg aes piety ha pen ieee |e Reet ree oe a ald be fae aree: caneret i errars Simo Ar 
Vly 2 SSRIS cnet yy ete 222 LOE Pee pect e DV alinerre box tee Nicaea hae eee ce lle ores ove lPenare ehctevre al | (seater tony sfers 
LAF nheXGl (@hidsicna Manne Awao anese ORE Set hint leone ec ane Ds |S ip pe meal eae een hates, Ose (eee eaen omne | herr cee spas 
otal eee aacnirs aren 12, 827 218 298 2,479 6, 845 toe 423 802 1,030 


TABLE 8.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE BREAD AND 
CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nors.—One establishment reported a flat rate of .80 per hour for overtime. 


ee eeeeSSSeeaeeeaee0=$=$~==0eeEawaaauw_w_=>==—:] 





After Daily Only Aft 
Hours Monday ene cx Sunday Holidays 
to Saturday Weekly Hours 
Overtime Rates by Region poe pega an ial OE EO RET a 
Bate) Work: Estab-) work- Estab- | Work- Estab-| Work. 
ments os ments ey ments fre ments fs 
Total Establishments and Workers............. 81 5,898 i) 6, 864 156 | 12,762 156 | 12,762 
Time and One- Half(2) 

(OPC, Oban bie bun aeae cea o abe cba non aceoan gece 20 1 tayds 75 6, 864 69 Healt 49 | 4,165 
INGA LS COLI ern een eee rare ioie oickeior fects ets 2 123 2 79 2 79 2 79 
(N(R al Bhabiiayalelies Beye) Pe aa a dooe.o pot ariel ih oo. 0 orate bl igiacrneaa cae 5 283 5 283 4 204 
OF SOG aM paca terns ok pac i yesceo!lbis cae ope cle ees etl secrete ba one aterenade EWE 7 537 6 493 
(OR aoa ees eee ohn 6 Oe cameo a Crnorcls 3 564 24 3, 927 2o 4,291 15 2,028 
TCO Biers eed ee erent en yd cise tee aecavor ener on eers 1 72 6 646 6 645 2 263 
Raelca Che walle seit earners sate iahetalbalsibstarerierela's 2 63 10 345 if 359 3 107 
PATOL Gee oc are devene laa an Rete tecs yay toun suet axetek- 5 204 14 598 8 469 12 647 
PB ritisne@olumalserasteeeyaeciee ce ataeciatan flere: 7 550 i 449 9 688 5 344 

Double Time 

‘ORNTEG iw) aac ceae wane ero ar OURO ORD ote PhONa cao erent arc 2 AGE leer aataroes a aisiete = 5 407 30 2,879 
INKoRaDy, Rive elonco ob on Snlaniedbopasee pOnbacdes alloaccuddd beads cn hopmoncn Iepon oan 1 114 2 123 
aT oe ool e UAW ieee Re ies Snometin oderead]| (ESCs mn Beer idecy Sere wc) (packs cioced (ocean RAB a 1 395 
OAT IOM she tee Beale onthe a areeio slates a 1 Pn Nees Se el be ede 2 230 12 1,398 
IWIN). o oak te buduied ade bomebes ode souls Shiva 6b al da pomiedl Bact. dal lao cpio or chains ESIC 2 289 
Waele Gee ny euler eetalsitn crane oto arceleiersvelnerai<) chee sf 1 ACT oleate oars ilieicatts cole 1 11 2 68 
TNT apy Oe ea oon cusIo to Saedl hoodoo al ibe DIs old Inbiore Siac Kons rir 1 52 3 85 
Byker OGM OE Gos caneoooenno chorus oon snl oougedd|(popu0dballoouscrool lod oopana COG tbing ig oNy 8 §21 

Double Time and One-Half 5 

(CENTRES 6 snmcke Ae Bina cREG Oc Gon onioLke cba emma fat promi Kee ote "is Bal Se ee oer hea ag ea RP aco 12 373 
INGER Ree, aden oul clawes delwome poo. dude. adie] awolb no. omcrdp sion otic imoinie Sicahct Ie ISIS TCH) Raa RG 1 72 
Se ee eer ade ai ease eran enor Ce eet ie a Gay deliersin cima ay f'cie vuatoibyd aie alee wins Pov eres fein tase 7 231 
INI S1 Ss oe apes SA oo ed aaae aban oc bso Sall edie on pip] iad Ooicas Cl [irc arcior BiSicrOOitiny Ier ciCCiy SCC 4 70 

No Premium Pay(?) a 

(CORR On ha mas anono cine 6ob Hagaconodonanpocsn 59 A OO® lah eeteteeeal| essemensitet 82 5, 004 63 5,345 

en ee eee eee 


() Includes one establishment paying time and one-quarter after weekly hours and on Sunday. 
(2) Includes establishments paying straight time or reporting having no overtime policy. 


TABLE 9.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE BREAD AND CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, 
1948 


Nore.— One establishment with six workers did not give any information on vacations with pay. 











Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required tf ee a ec ee 
Bes Work- te Work- ees Work- Re Work- 
ments ae ments vols ments ets ments ae 
Siz Months 

Cana da tein d Saeou ane one ane ee seein 11 Oye Catee ha re ae il Stel es le ol Pee ae 
INO Vat SCOtigic. ne chee Aa eee 1 UDA SRS hvrvatnie il Sarsee ceatate |i ceeeere oie. | Reenter ere cheee ee ie | 
Ontariossaet Sa Pee ee eee eee 4 Soul Cesc dee poets fate 1 SD idl oltre ol ceten ae 
Manitoba test ierk sentir Cae abe mee 2 OLA Rcccsd 5 eis | auetereescate aQnncade aurea Tatar tere ata aan | eee 
Saskatchewan e-wirenk ceteris 3 DE Fig | ete taesaks ‘5 ae Sik coats ll tchapete eet Speer seer ra | Se eeraeese es | rape 
British. Columbia y. jensen as gee eae 1 UM erp va ten men tic) Minera tee eke. hy Lame MSee he, Segre 

One Year(1) 

(Gana dare norte sek ee ota ene oer 110 | 10,524 35(1)} 1,362 23 720 43(1)] 2,234 
INGWa SCOUAs EE ee ee ener 1 11 4 93 1 11 207 
ING wy IS rUnis wa kines oierne mittee rere tee atare 1 79 5 21 OS ee eee ae taaee ee 5 219 
Qiuebeess ae eee eee a ee 20 DAO Uo kee ace 11 SOST Ne ane: Be ote eer 
Ontario eee laraeettoat ene Oro eae 63 WRC LVN tats asl teen 10 387 2 329 
IMAnItO Dae ee ree eee eee ee 2 54 4 364 1 14 6 678 
Saskatchewan tess = cmc <crteii ence re es eres eer 11 OSD erecaeera trees | rem 14 423 
Albertal. wee Sona reload mae ode eee 10 446 9 SOOR Ae aeeee eerie 9 356 
British Columbia seve eerie ore 13 993 2 Doerner ee lee 2 22 

Two Years 

MBNA Ad ccchels sh a aca lathe wiwlcle alata letyvalereraielafcltoe anmieedy ete hare by ee eth a eaten ara ec | ten aie) a ante 26) | 1, 556 
LOSE alo ean Ate ne ine GAC r es Mar An Reed cde tain lbee Aaa eins 5 aly eenbue dino egy iis ats eS 1 8 
Manitoba'seedir, etter fetch crate are tee orate a ei Leer rc OR etre ieee | eer | evince | eR eran | a gt 1 40 
leat Ree A As Ge Bema e ae Ore ie nebo sau ly ag Ip Ru Gi se ee 10 446 
British ol uma bis eee we ceieioreso cee eae eee dete OL Retna | See ern 8 | eC nnn | RCO | Ce ay 14 1,002 

Three Years 

Claris ay Pavererats eeeaseie etecre ere OOF oss sacle ao Tone ee eae oe |S eSaR eer cee | cere eee | ele eee | eee 7 650 
VU OC FN, Eiciesate eS ous eiayo eee tego e AT Uc eee | ee | eee nS | me | Sens 1 110 
ONTATION RT Oe Ne Metres sta tere ates Saree eee oe Sree | Rs ri | ene ey | AOR SRR 6 540 

Fie Years 

CANRGR ST coir vin Sih acite ata ae y wsareteasson are te | mee mame eee Se aera eel ee ee en ee | Oe ra 49) 7,209 
INOW LUNS WICK so tie ol, creteic lc cotecetecer eT oe Lise I rere ote pene | le oeaionan | CO Aoeaates | AGE 1 79 
QUEDBC Fe Pes ee naccn ratee Beet wey oe ee ea belek | Sue nae Pere crenata terre | na | © ene I Me 8 | 2,061 
ONEETIOF aed tos eRe ee cr ea ae at ere Ea IEE Lic aa eg ee ee | Settee eee || os cna | eee 40 | 5,069 

Ten Years 
Canada (Ontario Only) oases ccstue deine toes Sees tee cell ese D nl needa ce ac ene aed) aed Os eee 7 417 
EDO GEL Ree eue aeeate a ictorteters teat ceerce tn tra eee: 121 | 11,459 35 1,362 24 755 132(2)} 12,066 


eS 


(1) Includes one establishment with 83 workers reporting no specified service requirement. 
(?) Five establishments with 826 workers gave an extra week after a period of service ranging from 20 to 30 years. 


TABLE 10.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE BREAD 
AND CAKE BAKING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Two establishments with 37 workers did not give any information on statutory holidays. 
—wO53Oe®™O0o@ eee 





Number of Holidays Observed by Total 
Establishments 
—s Days 
2 14 oleae Workers 
to an Affected 





Establishments paying for 


2 Holidays IW ec tented Ritons PA Ae al Pas Rone bate 3 277 

3 a aM Bie.) escacsal ecacacl (edearctl te caree| Perna] Raeseac| eas 1 399 

4 4 BT Sail Ieee Poicig Wraceiet Gary i aaeal (itso Ie Gate 1 6 

6 ss Peet [NO | eee tN ests eral beara hiner al prose 9 885 

7 ce Meg Ok? Sa thag Stee see ee ae ee MS au eed lesctal fs deol esac Poet 17 1, 633 

8 ete hd) Sad See 6 a ae cat ee GE Brees acted tenet coal incl 64 6,094 

9 ee ee oe a es ee ORR wD rates Us eae tke SZ Sey lau | eee] arte 32 1, 833 

10 ae Pe en) ee We wd Be 5 Ad Pl Red Pat | LO eee | eee eee 10 268 

11 See Se het) RGA LP DNs Dead 6 Bean |e ee Cal |e bas fd Perse aes 7 550 

12 Jie Dee a A eee a) ee ae 1 eS pe Te Vat Se TN SO a ty Bloooc 3 52 

14 ey ame wae | APs WU (LL) eee RE Pe ea RTO Be ba) 1 1 44 

Total establishments paying for 2 to 14 holidays...... 3} 8} 16; 66) 34] 10) 7] 3] 1 148 12,041 
Total establishments not paying for holidays.......... 1 teers 1 7, it} Se taleee 1 1 7 749 
Total establishments observing holidays.............. 4) 8) 17] 68} 85} 10) <7} -4])- 2 155 12,790 


1588 


Seven establishments employing 32 per 
cent of the workers, reported having collec- 
tive agreements in writing. More than half 
of these workers were affected by agree- 
ments with the United Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union (AFL-TLC). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table 17— 
Weekly hours ranged between 35 and 54 
with 82 per cent of the workers in 27 
establishments working between 44 and 48 
hours. 

Although more than half the establish- 
ments reported working a five-day week of 
between 35 and 49 hours, they employed 
only 47 per cent of the total number 
workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 18—Time 
and one-half and double time were the only 
rates providing premium pay which were 
reported with the exception of one estab- 
lishment paying double time and one-half 
for work on some statutory holidays. Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
paid for overtime at any time other than 
on observed statutory holidays; 39 per cent 
of the workers were in the nine establish- 
ments which reported double time for holi- 
day work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 19—All the 
establishments reported giving at least a 
week’s vacation with pay after a year or 
less of service. 


TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
BISCUIT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number ot Establishments... ........c6<0)-0.0s 
Employees: 
In Plant 


Maritime : Western 

Canada pices Quebec | Ontario Ghends 
29 4 11 9 5 
2,143 115 872 827 329 
e721 249 761 1,270 441 
4,864 364 1, 633 2,097 770 
378 37 150 44 47 
5, 242 401 1,783 2,24) 817 





TABLE 12.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1548 


Maritime : Western 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Pesan 
Standard Weekly Hours = |——-———————— ] —— | S _—_ JE _ ] —_iumoe 
Estab-| work. | Bstab-| work. | Bst@b-| work- | Bstab-| work. | Hstab-| work. 
ments ore ments as ments ers ments ae ments ens 
Five Day Week 

AQhand Ags een hae meme es 2 Bf Ee Alea epeicmsciced FRAME Arch URacaetiah ns Bcd iia Peep De Rae an 2 327 

Ah Oe aM is Oe icra tes 6 lee DPM SOD a eee aero orem elie tactics [ meric setsts 3 636 2 421 
AS (1) selene te rer toctetciaereaicere oe (ial) USTAU Gi Ie Ba Aisea Reaatee Ges cot 2 574 4 1H DARN RT ay Cael AP tee or, 
OC) Vervd SR we as te kaa carer a iva ines ene laces 3 AON Wire cat Bl (Nae al lin Al (Eta OM beta 2 oo oe 
otal see eee ee IGS P tine ae Ga al 1 RA as eaters 5 941 7 {| 1,768 4 748 

Siz Day Week 

. Pans Seve a oene RAS AE meinen 2 LIT Uv nee tee EGR RSTO Se dl MES PE A 89 1 22 
ich ica tah 5 MR sate Serena en 2 268 1 DOr | ea cere: |lateeoneeete 1 PEAVY We ers cle ol mete cases 
Over 45 and Under 50........].. 4 690 336 1 SOA dere oh tell ae elcome eee 
Be Geo. Se ate A tao 5 HET Peearara poll Matera eee 5 Bite Cea Agia er cee Rem Ara al misiierasee 
TOtals ene eee ees 13 1,407 4 364 6 692 2 329 1 22 

Total 

Wncderdaeres sa cccinca ese ree 2 BV API Bios 5 coe tagtial IPS ALE Spmneedl (EPR AIS ERI Dna Arc, al (Bamba oer [eine ra me 2 327 

HOGS GA CEE Ben meE Tee 2 SL Ud | eee cca a re ei tance steel aratehecaie otal Sie cetstereters 1 89 1 22 

OE re ee Net te IN Te \el. 325 1 PAN ter Beal nari ae 4 876 2 421 
Over 45 and Under 48........ 3 790 1 216 2 Life ee (pers Ol Pen acrae rl (Bente sicehed Ace eels 
ences Re es 6 es an Ra ee Os Oe APIS LOO erent ee | overt oe cee USectvactera pal cicierce rete 4 12132) eee es ee eee 
Ove 48 and Under 54........ 5 770 120 3 (G51 00 ten Gehan al Icing rath INDIeo cist lon aioe. ole 
De Pea actetate acs ore elo tahoe sieel areTeuerens 4 BLUSE epee | teh ieee 4 SUS herpes pete lerelele eee lee ako oetane litem rstharers 
5 2 ERAS RS ct eee ee 2 OTR ea rere. | ean nee 2 Oi | Re Sees oe eet clearer 

PE Ota eee ee ee. 29 | 4,864 4 364 11 1,633 9} 2,097 5 770 


(1) Includes two establishments with a work week of 47} hours. 
(2) Includes one establishment with a work week of 55 hours. 





OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 


SS RS eee 
(ee 


Only After ‘ 
Mon. to Sat. venh atT ours Sunday Holidays 


Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers| Est. |Workers| Est. Workers 


TABLE 13. 


Overtime Rates of Pay 


a Oneal Met. and Workorsaa.. acces 18] 2,654 M2210 29} 4,864 29} 4,864 
Time and One-Half 
Cun Ada apoe al ened gee ee AR ea a TS core 11 2,210 11 2,431} 8() 872 
Maritime Provinces................ 2 280 1 56 2 120 2 120 
Quebeccwes sneer aie ere bea 3 897 5 509 2 484 3 555 
ONTRTIO S28 Oa hae ee ee ne 4 “25 4 1,345 6 1,805 2 175 
Western Canada:s.-s. su eee 4 470 1 300 1 22 1 22 
Double Time 
Cand G3 2a) Ge ee nla Ae tid:  O An ee Oe Oa A eee. ie ic 1,455} 10(?) 2,943 
MariGinie Provinces. ln... autl oy a. eae nent Creme lane ees | eee ere 1 216 1 216 
CHUCIE Ha Pa mile Re ele a, we Cea ter en eis een rete La ep | an 3 612 1 413 
ODEATIG fF 2G Wor ake eR egh eee eal ne Meee Laan gfe LOM, GN] CaO Wee ane eres | Se mane 44 1,566 
Western Canadast. ogumct padom. pate (intl cautee co ete oR linn Oa 3 627 4 748 
No Premium Pay (*) 
ancien ec, Seta eek rite tee ae 5 WOslwsee eel sues oe lah 11 978 v1 1,049 


(1) One establishment reported paying regular rates for work done on the unpaid holidays. 
(7) Includes one establishment with an extra provision of an additional day off. 
(3) Includes establishments paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 


TABLE 14.-VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 








Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation of 
One Week One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required ——____—_____ 
pe ty Work- Work- pe Work- sae Work- 
ments tS ee ments can ments els 
No Specified Service (1) 

APA Ahan Wain mate tenets 5 1, 643 161 1 DUO Le sua hea At seep aero 
AULT S| oY Xs ais Ion WA To 8 Be a cae 574 LOL ed gen ae ie Lot ee) ee: 
tari se nee ce ere 1 DUD: | brew eco call Rabe 1 5ODK ee ees) eee 
Western Canada........... 2 EM ee Me es) he Ra ROR LOU Bae Me Om BLASTER ELC Sd es 

One Year 

Canadas anew oy. ke rea tye 24(2)| 3,221 994 il STUUR IM oats arava Ween gly Sn 
Maritime Provinces........ 4 364 LES Rd Ae, Se eee eee eae 
CUGHEG.. Mae citi elloes. 15 8 9 1,059 POD ARN. orc Fed cht 2 TA tenet eee 
Ontarigg | ieee ds te 8 1,502 DOTY | od ach, + al ahils, Uae erlice eee aes | RR 
Western Canada........... 3 DOG ste tee ates oa 1 S00" | PE ey. | ee eae 

Two and Three Years 

Orr 1s ON VRE PRUE DORREME RN We rande cats eatin, tee PES) Nei ake Fg 4 (AU Mee ue Uae Ph behte og 
QGario Mit ahane abate colicae leek Mero nee OPH game oti) anne 1 SOD! Zar sie |G Sane 
Western (Canada e134: tol eee Obuisted (aes Bie ioe ne an i aie 5 BA | Aes Menta SU ee 

Five Years 

Canada eee huss Hite ae Red eae oe ee Ale ae ete ee eT 4 S65) || Se ta eee 
CUETO. Le sah te ae erate cate © (alan Sl ek eas Ce 1 BOA WS sad aes. yee ce 
Ontario ss hohe an gees Pepe emt 2 00 ile oe ire ee a 2 ON oe Oe df See 
Western :Camadayy noc ns kid lies = Sotho cee enue ah elt lee 1 RR. | ee eee 

Twenty Years 

CORPSE I Gs Aree terete mene tlie, Huse 1h Aa ener On| a Rae | OR gi wae 4 1, 240 
Maritime Provinces jt d. kitts od cae cate] nn eet) Wile Sekt cack a, i] 216 
PU OD OU Pistats «os sibs hire alakeyhY ORE osc I Stace ME oi eee ONO TT Golgi ds eceataeras 1 413 
OT EA TIO dnksah eet bees UALS, hd aot abel al anes ut ieee: coal he Be Lane Lig | aa 2 611 

ONE erie Aa te tem ee 29 4,864 1 as 10 2,469 4 1, 240 





(1) Includes one establishment with an initial vacation of two weeks. 
(2) Includes two establishments with service requirements of two and six months respectively. 
(3) Includes one establishment with a service requirement of six months. 
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Although 15 establishments did not give 
any longer vacation, another 22, employing 
59 per cent of the workers, gave two weeks 
after a service ranging up to five years and 
another six gave three weeks after 20 or 25 
years of service. 

Statutory Holidays, Table 20—All the 
establishments reported observing between 
six and 15 holidays. Fourteen per cent of 
the workers were in ten of the establish- 
ments which did not pay for any of the 
holidays observed and the remainder were 
in establishments paying for some or all of 
those observed. Eighty per cent of all the 
workers received pay for six to eight of the 
holidays. 

Sick Leave with Pay—Eleven establish- 
ments employing one-third of the workers, 
reported having provision for paid sick 
leave. Four reported group insurance 
schemes and the others gave varying con- 
ditions such as “at the discretion of 
management”, “to old employees”, “two- 
thirds pay—males only” and “two weeks 
each year”. 


The Fruit and Vegetable 
Canning Industry 


Returns from 193 establishments employ- 
ing 23,000 factory workers in the pay period 
prior to October 1, 1948, were used in 
analysing working conditions in this in- 
dustry. Of the 193 establishments, 163 
employed less than 200 workers each. There 
were only five establishments employing 
over 500 workers, averaging 670 workers 
each. 

Collective Agreements—Of the 193 estab- 
lishments covered, 35 reported having 
collective agreements in writing, affecting 
23 per cent of the workers. The Federation 
of Fruit and Vegetable Workers Union 
(TLC), primarily located in the province 
of British Columbia, and the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
were the most prominent unions reported. 
Seven establishments reported having agree- 
ments with other national or international 
unions. 


TABLE 15.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE BISCUIT 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 








Number of Holidays Observed by 























Establishment gies 
Etta 8 Days 5 
— a Vorkers 
3 and é\ 7 1-841 9) 140 11 and Sante Affected 
5 15 
Establishments Paying for: 
Proldayaee ey oe) ae) EP Te ag 1 eal are omits Loree be pees as 1 413 
5 Ba Og ee Fe Aiclato ck Reeitrel ete tal ich ect fore ce 1 : 1 128 
6 I? TE ae, RT wae Tt Nari beh teat eral eecnrs ieeaue a ate 1 A 2 515 
Gi eet ae Ree ike) Whe BY bloom ae e 4 dH tod BR penta ed 5 1,655 
8 ne SR GN se scregt natin [ices cSts PANE Traits LDS eater 3 490 
9 “i oe sl ierakcd ateloct cg: 4 524 
Tl ID Be BE | ihe Diag HG EP Sg leet) Teed age everest eerie (Srey (eae 1 1 20 
15 en ee Se eee cs WOM Rea (ie Rl cceacte|etalot secvete | kee lac th: 1 1 83 
Total Establishments Paying for Two or]......|.... Ale ot a oe 3 18 3,828 
More Holidays. 
Total Establishments not Paying for Holi- Dien Pel hie” Gols ere 11 1,036 
days. 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays.... Qe 'Gh Ab Be 3 29 4,864 











TABLE 16.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 











INamoese Oni SH oNNNMANCI. 66540 ncaaucen00e08 
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Maritime hs Western 

Canada Pines Quebec | Ontario Canaan 
43 2 1S 21 o 

2.909 Mpa 789 1,768 7h 
4,568 ewes, 1,013 2, 665 127 
7,477 ; 1,098 1,802 4,433 144 
508 84 134 281 9 
7,985 1; 182 1,936 4,714 153 


TABLE 17.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 


CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY, 1948 















































aeiaaes Quebee Ontario Cakats 
Standard Weekly Hours 
FRE | Sone |S] Wonk PRE] wo [FB] one 
ments et ments ers ments ments ES 
On a Five-Day Week 
BO cHiargs «ch eebiols tao sriean ee She eke Geen CRn eee eam 0, REC Nn eee Me) US lend Ry ceed ina Res el ered scesse 6 
A) csi 5 thereat pisses Se chs Roe ak ek Tal La] ee eee ne ioe oa 1 16 2 4 118 
Over aiid: Under 44202 vee NN 4518 P67 encumec | om 2 162 Z| ae OL Oat eee a | eae 
Be Te UoeraaS AAPL aia soRhcne ate ie OSS OR ered eae ene 2 222 1 | 2G h| one ee | ee ee 
BO aera es aise ary AOU | cy ED LAM O TO: | ea eee ee | Ce aaa Seti, OSE a ees ee 
A007 Onia7 Sit hate aac tle Mee Rhee EGO) Leek Senne iene 1 4] 1! YS 91225 3 | eee ae 2 aa 
BO ari anaes aN Rredapne Qe cone tae GMa Ua) MO. 2 Osi) emmeemnme | Othe Ramil De eens (Tad nema, Sul), BLO20 7) 220 eee | See eee 
AU tae cage Chie ccee CRae tA Magen tye 8 La | Geka ae LOT Rai | eer cee 1 LG] oets Aces | ieee ees | re ae 
POtAL ce a veatr tetrad ax laa Leo O40 rT Cee eee eee Hi TBS 13 4 118 
On a Siz-Day Week 
ce ie BA ts HY Reo eae Ben Pun te tid we 1 SSO SPU Amst neeront le ae Rta PRAY Te AULOU tree ra, acl teat At. 
A roan eh ee SB NEL Sei Yes 1 293 2 LACES) ccs dis QePe | eae el oe | ee eee 
MOF os cai sre enema iat | Mik Dh Oued 44 Gos) a eee | een 1 66 213 Pel Oe | Ree | eee 
cea NE a eae, NOs RM NER ey) ae (epee) Lm Gaal iets et o 699 4 1 26 
Over 480 ee karts uuainebes cmc Sh. SwHO| ke Chg ac eee | Ganenars 3 LOS: 5| Sra ccacsetee rae oes coe | Aenea? | coe eee 
otal? pen ee ed, Set eee 2 1,098 8 1, 045 8 1 26 
Total 
DO ene cde Seeing sah os ss Se kp ylity Ese pt Ak © Rs S01 Seema | one ee LY, | ye S| tee ee. | co aeecenes 
BOS ataltn Mea Setar eee ULI N) Pie (ul ML Sele eee ee oie 1 16 2 4 118 
OverA0'and. Under 444 (ian Bi ledn| eB 8 7s lend ale Weems 2 162 Dye OLOs | Serena ee eee eet 
Age AEA Seer foro DAE ROE are 1 805 2 222 ORL eet 45 | eee ee ee ee ee 
7 UT ray to At PA Reon CRN LAM. Ae 1 293 2 ey et a tes ras cece le oa 
AGUA AT ees ater ae led Laer OL kL TOU eh ae On| ee eee 7 107 She HO02 2 ares airs | eee ee 
perhatat cle Mcte weer del Ane MTA ATE TaN raed al LL | ee || eee % 699 7 1 26 
OV BEAST Artes tam cee cee, oe a Skl Sonar | cinerea meine 4 A OI re hs. SRE, [Re ares ete ech oe cee ee 
ARotale ween eee 3 2 1,098 15 1, 802 21 5 144 
ee ee ee ee 


TABLE 18.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, i948 
ReGew“atew—w—wawxwms= oq=q_l_nammSmmmm 
Monday to Only After Sunday Holidays 
Saturday Weekly Hours 


Shao a ohana ta owe Noe phan tad cue t | Ocean) Gactevesyie 








lish- a lish- i lish- lish 
ments a ments ers ments ele ments <ie 
Total Establishments and 2a sono le 18} 3,564 43 7,477 4A3@)| 7,477 
Workers. 
Time and One-Half 
GAA Care Wyte en 0 pete eae Ce ee 12(2)} 3,042 17 3, 542 10 1,956 9 914 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 805 1 293 1 293) || tense | eerie eee 
LCUNIES 01et Re ee toe ne Bee 2 330 9 1, 364 2 245 3 157 
CONG arn ote eo pala Ue chee ee 7 1,855 6 1,836 if 1,418 4 687 
Western Canada... 00.1... 2 47 1 BOS Vecee mc ik| act ee ae % 70 
Double Time 
CTA AO nak Soe det coe SE a] rot ea tate ae 1 22 5 1,861 9(3)| 2,947 
IM ALUbIINe PTOninces ye.) aon) Mee One Wueeeen Sim ats 1 805 2 1,098 
MODOC LS Mphnee omic ube myth ore. ee Lune hina (ot AM aN ard tly 2 348 i, 699 
POCA TEO nl tee a ae all cries ea ee ag 1 BY, 2, 708 4 1,124 
Western Gang dalnpr nee 4! coh celua bee el, ae ee ei | aL et nn ei 1 26 
No Premium Pay(‘) 
(UA AC.0 Nie lea Deen Ue, 13 Cee Pe res Een anes 28 3,660 24 3,300 


(1) Includes one establishment (316 workers) which reported a premium rate of 50 cents per hour. 

(?) Includes three establishments (470 workers) paying regular rates for overtime on Saturday. 

(*) Includes one establishment paying a rate of double time and one-half for work done on six of the 
eight holidays observed and regular time for the remaining two. 

(4) Includes establishments paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 19.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 








Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation of © |_—-@—AARR 
; One Week One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required = |——— | - _ryoe ee _|_—_— 
Foes Work- ae Work- ea Work- Gee Work- 
ments Sie ments oP ments ments re 
No Specified Service 

GT Ural e 5: fueah 08 Le meat ras Aenea Soa 4(1) aap 1 24 i) BoA tee our eel sexe eye 
CONEAEEO Sots cae he iene te ns 3 Dee ere eae ce az) eee 1 Sade Vetere tk tae cena 
Western Canada........... if 24 1 pW IPRERe Wome Pe Pardes en at ee cue ea 

Three and Siz Months 

UIP SE Ee hai RO WM dcop eme ae ke bee Ped 6 1,451 3 YE Reeds | rotate call teaeese telat eager 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 EON SIEN WRC s Pars cae Reembrnerertes, a Nene alata De, A ae eon Ie 
CYNE GCLA Ge mete ee Seren. 1 GOP eben ols Hos ata ley er eita | Seana EIRENE Gomer. Che a ere oy rh 
WO FEEEIOL en, Mar a cei cie tees 3 531 3 Gade lerccpreca tee ta ecraaale: stl ae ve tokoreior il Swale sears tatre 
Western Canada:......:... 1 AQEY De ee 2G S| PP eg Mio ste enon ¢ om hae ae hea arash caME Ie Raye 

One Year 

Sanat end nels cle voices ¢ dont o,0o8 11 672 o SOS st apt acu te ethae onl 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 293 1 293 1 SUDA eae eee leaner ren 
COREDEGCe yee ns 14 1,736 7 S2O TR cee oe ano ac vorts, 2.7m Potent: 
COT GIO ee eee ee aes rey ion! a 59 1 ee ete nee es otra ores 
Western Canada........... 3 7AM ead 1 ane Aa 1 AOE STOR eo aoa aie 

Two and Three Years 

Cera tee ety ee ne ae | Son Oa at ics honey Jee [eed ale 8 (CeO poe OS kansas 
CHG UTLO NAC ee ae eee en eee) | EEA econ do IMS & cydic pal de a ater hare GpeRleOlo tle sacar bnew ee 
Wisabern Cnc an ect nacince | atari csle aeuecda framers epee llokaial vss cue 1 ala RA: a Po ae oc Ns 

Five Years (?) 

Freee ne a ere aoe | ae gh pe gL Ga yarnce te Lala e el orgies | Sicael's aahege 10 pS? WS Ol ean Io an Or 
CHE DOC A re Ra peed ee ets band ee ciety ae eters ee seal inde) |'ate wee seth 6 GoOr [kas ks aes otras 
CUE ATIO Se oe ene eee aie ela raya as liaee wrdkacdoan tt a sia ee siee % BIO ON ete PN ha 
VCS PeT INEM Clee eee tres Se ete eke ronan | Sle taler « Seotaw [lonely etna tebe 1 Dao h ss Se acy nae os eens ¢ 

Twenty-Five Years (*) 

Sel re ae oes Oe, Aa NG es wed eae Aa cll geet cle eecaus fayave by occbese fom oan areme 6] 1,849 
latte nj Une e tytn tek hr Jad Nae <A g a ee PW bd ein Bersed Damecincnirarocg ier Corieacns eeoreae. ase 2 846 
OCI ee ieee ee er er le ed ene te [yt Suds S exe |e le ied tows fl Attave ni cuats (ouancharelbre! 4 1.003 

SOE ee nie aie wires 43 | 7,477 Topi ele 22; 4,401 6 | 1,849 
(1) Includes one establishment (334 workers) reporting an initial vacation of two weeks after no 
specified service. :(2) Includes two establishments (364 workers) with a service requirement of ten 
years. (3) Includes one establishment (667 workers) with a service requirement of twenty years. 


TABLE 20.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1948 


a 
eee eeeoooo=QQaSaSaSaSS————a——S—aeaeaeaeaeeaeaeaeaeaee= NSS SS 


Number of Holidays Observed by Total 
Establishments 
Days Estab- Workers 


lish- Affected 


Establishments Paying for: 


Herdavyon eas ome lin  vedicle-clanestoac: Tite RLS ees attra bares 1 156 
. he ti vereeeh hae 2 iE etsweseet Mage eee [reste 2 66 
6 is Oiiiaks 7 aes Kanab Rs ery ree ree 7 1,347 
g “ AS be ere call acrotel lesoroaea (eta ta (Gieec-ca Rae 5 1,411 
8 a a ees ee Dl Peart | vteacs| caekett | eters Nhe as 11 3,260 
9 ee a, ete Dek PRT Cee he cra nae Sl ene aa Peet’ 3 38 
10 ey PO) a) oe gl ek eae Piearees Oh fe ae meer OW ere eee Lerten, 2 56 
11 see dt er) ceed Cred cea Cee Ve 1 2 65 
Total Establishments Paying for Four or 
INL GOTOLEI OIL Ay Sines aoe kt autora et Sie gle 1blanatl 9 Ligees. il oD 6,399 
Total Establishments not Paying for Holi- 
AV a wee Moe ne ane ee iuieed cae ses ae et PANE ah ee Ahi ee 10 1,078 
Total Establishments Observing Holidays| 3] 8} 18) 5) 5) 1 Te? 43 7,477 


TABLE 21.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1948 








Prairie British 


Maritime ; 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 

Number of Establishments.......... 193 11 20 105 8 49 

Employees: 
In Factory 

Maloste cic cere cee ae 10,985 Doe aor errs 296 2,046 

Heriale |, 7 5).08 fae eet we 12,007 179 813 6, 652 455 8,908 

LOG). cee ee ee 22.992 431 1,980 13,876 751 5, 954 

In Ofice: ee cee eee 1,357 43 104 866 28 316 

Tota! Employees...-.... 24, 349 474 2,084 14, 742 779 6, 270 





TABLE 22.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN 
THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY, 1948 
















































Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
Standard Weekly Hours] Es- Es- Es- Es- 
tab- | Work- | tab- | Work- | tab- | Work- | tab- | Work- 
lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers 
ments ments ments ments 
On a F.we-Day Week : 
40 5 PAL 1S: [aes | ear. mares eee. eee: 3 2,028 
44 B, ODT Sy eee eas eee 1 61 i A De Tee caaisea'| yc cetecee: |i trages eel Renee 
45 10 NCEA Pera Al ee hee 1 388 9 PSO SGM Be tye snlisa ees eve lees eee 
A ce tama heeraae 10 IQ G27 Peete |e eee 1 103 8 SSO ol FT gee aS | alee | ee ere ae 
49 and 50 2 Wide Weed, RANA isc. aa ae, fea | ari iba |e are 2 LOA Ot erred ee ah al Pees ep 
AROUA eras snc 2 OB ero 100 Sitemeter dell trek Rie 3 552 23 4,388 
On a Siz-Day Week 
413 1 ei OS DY 2 ei eed | eae pene eae eee 1 DAS Bee cal stots See ile eegal ora 
44 AQF 35402 1 101 2 24 26 1, 997 
442 2 PUTO) etre Sed RNS) oe a) iam ete Sal MRR 2 SOOM es | Mite eee eee 
45 6 05 ath heck tl eee sielete | eee ee ee 2 189 
48 B20] oO 95s |e enes |e enna 2 82 25 | 3,696 
49 and 493 2 LOB iil eRe] seme eaees | eeverean | tee eee 2 TOS [ae wer [oats reer ll naa ae ee 
50 4 369 1 AG ieee S| cone Ces 2 259 
52 and 53 5 OST ee ae] anne Hy 151 2 363 
54 ee) ee ChiIe) 2 40 2 202 4 646 
55 8 Soi sees ay eee 38 iG) 5 O80.) RoR ee li peers || een | pe oe 
57 and 59 5 197 5 LOT Cl ecto chez | ce aehta etl Sety yceecll vy gerd A of dl ec i il ice eae ie | een | era 
60 18 1,758 2 47 6 818 10 SOB Ly Seal terse sete | eee ee | oe ee eee 
63 and 65 2 PAV Ag PAT ie se (OME al sara Pa a ee 1 121 
otalimsesas ce 164 | 17,924 11 431 lif 1, 428 82 9,488 
Total 
40 Dies ine ay Le | etre esa | ences steve! liseark roel ata 3 2,028 
412 1 oA Le Reece acs 2: | eevee ete | ee al eee ae 1 AALS) es ces a) oe ae Oe | Ocean 
44 44 3,504 if 101 3 85 27 | 2,038 
442 2 3 OOS cece: | rateee mete ale etek ee ie ae ees 2 S00 3) Sees (arr a iee,| pet oes | pee 
45 16 LOA OD lesa. ley Seen 1 388 11 1,545 
48 (1) Ai) | WED e TLD Ue | aes ee ee 3 185 a) 4,582 
49 and 494 3 DDE Seen ere cls. gc dueaeeaes| | Peeve es (Nene eco 3 UZ Br] Serie teen ee. Sere | ee 
50 5 424 1 AGit | swear kl a ee otmeee 3 314 
52 and 53 is GOUIERIe ete Ram ae ee 5 2 151 2 363 
37 | 4,910 2 40 PD 202 4 646 
55 8 ASL NE see Irs cle ene 3 151 5 GSO) cP || aon erect eee (aaa | mene ees 
57 and 59 5 197 5 LOT (:] sebenatn| Chetaecehen ell oeeisctce Lc eitiaiete | reve Ae ee een | ae, | ee 
60 18 1,758 2 47 6 818 10 SOS ai caren: | Bese teeece tall an Ee eee | eee ners 
63 and 65 2 DASA) Ne Ac Pv [EMG MRE ALCP ER AE A | eames 9 fae 1 121 
ePotal(2)iaeserias 193 | 22,992 11 431 20 1, 980 105 | 13,876 


(1) Includes one establishment in Ontario (13 workers) operating on a 473 hour week. 
(?) In five establishments 109 female employees worked from 4 to 6 hours less than the male workers. 
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Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
22—Weekly hours of work ranged between 
40 and 65 with 62 per cent of the workers 
in 111 establishments reporting either a 44, 
48 or 54-hour week. 

The five-day week was in effect in 29 
establishments employing 22 per cent of the 
workers. More than half these workers, 
employed in 20 establishments, were on a 
45- or 48-hour week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 23—Time 
and one-half was the rate reported paid for 
overtime after either daily or weekly hours 
had been worked with the exception of a 
few establishments paying time and one- 
quarter, a premium of five or 10 cents or 
in one case a flat rate of 75 cents per hour. 

Time and one-half was the usual rate 
reported for Sunday work with twenty 
establishments, employing 13 per cent of 
the workers, reporting double time. 
Approximately the same situation applied 
to work on observed statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 24—Of the 
193 establishments covered by this survey 
172 gave information on paid vacations. 
They all reported giving an initial vacation 
of at least one week with pay after two 
years or less of service with 12 of these 
establishments reporting an initial vacation 
of two weeks after a year of service. 


Although 127 of the 172 establishments 
gave no more than one week’s vacation at 
any time, 44 establishments employing 29 
per cent of the workers reported giving two 
weeks and nine gave three weeks after ten 
to 20 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 25—In all but 
11 establishments some statutory holidays 
were reported observed, ranging from one 
to 15 and nearly one-half of the workers 
were in 90 establishments paying for some 
or all of the holidays observed. Twenty- 
three per cent of the workers were in the 
36 establishments reporting payment for 
one to four holidays and another 23 per 
cent were in the 41 establishments paying 
for six to nine holidays. Of those workers 
receiving pay for observed holidays, 20 per 
cent were in establishments paying for six. 

Sick Leave with Pay—There were 26 
establishments employing 16 per cent of the 
workers which reported some provision for 
sick leave with pay. 

Six reported sick leave at the manage- 
ment’s discretion, another six reported a 
sick leave policy for regular employees and 
the remainder gave various provisions such 
as, “group insurance”, “no definite policy”, 
“one week after one year”, “doctors cer- 
tificate” or “length of service”. 


TABLE 23.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE FRUIT 


AND VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY, 


1948 


Nore: Five establishments (479 workers) reported overtime premium rates of five or ten cents per hour, a flat 
rate of 75 cents per hour or in one case, ‘‘Slightly higher than regular rates’’. 
Fe NE IC Sa RS a TE ae ee 


Arter Datty Hours 


Only After 








eee Sunday Holidays 
Mon. to Fri. Saturdav Weekly Hours 
Overtime Rates by Region | Kstab- Hstab- stab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- Work- | lish- Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Total Establishments and 166 | 19,565 166 | 19,565 22 2,948 188 | 22,513 188 | 22,513 
Workers. 
Time and One-Quarter 
(COTA Demet Ae ete te ieee raeo a | eer ee TA A YB lag WR as, 3 269 3 269 23 317 
BME Ty Tae ce) i) bent) A BAe oily Ih ORCS" 7 Vin INR A el ee Dy ie: a ed 3 269 3 269 y 156 
Use Olena Dia a eee wets | en Serle ee a ee ut ee ee ee Ries 1 161 
Time and One-Half 
Candida sere ieee eee tee 66(4)| 9,071 63(4)! 8,897 19 | 2,679 61(2)} 8,654 57(3)| 7,309 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 ‘ 1 SHAG las spears Wench Bal eee h ee Beat eaieen 1 37 
[tel oyercee el air! ae ke) Pee 2 LSU ae leer 6 448 1 120 1 ile 
Ontarioar eee nen 16 2,447 16 2,447 Tl 2e138 157 2,90) 10 1,599 
Prairie Provinces. ......+.-- 1 604 1 604 5 89 6 693 5 650 
British Columbia.» sees). 46 5, 832 45 5, 809 1 4 38 4,940 40 5,006 
Double Time 
OSTEND IN, 0 5 Sal Wadi: fice Sa a Seale aM ae BU ie De vel 6 A 20 |; 3,024 21(4)} 3,640 
A We ee AD. rae ered! Bele acme | teeters alee) BOE SSR LS RA a a eee ERPs AAAI eee 3 195 5 431 
OU CT a ere 3 aoe Ding ae oe eBoy RG Om Mad I URraIE Si fag on ea I 12 2, oi 13 2, 832 
erate LON ANCOR omnes Lane Cer See eh | eA eT Monee PaO ncaa y eer Mas ep 1 43 
PAEACis SOLUSIN i en, ns ees ety Aa Tere eed rs aie edi cde Parbe® we hes os 5 612 2 334 
No Premium Pay (8) 
Canaan Mer eer ner cas ects 100 | 10,494 LOS a LONGO Saleaet akin eee eee 104 | 10,566 107 | 11, 247 





(1) Includes two establishments (546 workers) paying this rate after the first hour of overtime anc 30 establishments 


(3,909 workers) after the first two hours. 


(?) Six establishments (856 workers) paid double time after the first two hours of overtime and four paid double 


time after regular dailv hours of work. 


(3) Two establishments (249 workers) paid double time after regular daily hours. ; . 

(4) Includes one establishment (50 workers) reporting a premium rate of double time and one-half; six establishments 
(1,161 workers) paid time and one-half for unpaid statutory holidays. ’ ; 

(®) Includes establishments paying straight time or reporting having no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 24.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norts.—Of the 193 Establishments Covered in this Survey, 21 Employing 1,163 Workers gave no Information on 
Vacations with Pay. 








Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required|— @22-@-@3&#o—4(———__ | _om | _ _ f 
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Two to Four Years 
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(1) Includes 2 establishments (823 workers) requiring 7 years service. 


(2) All but one establishment (21 workers) reported an intermediate provision of two weeks after a service period 
ranging from two to five years. 


STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore: Of the 193 establishments covered in this Survey, 11 with 567 workers did not give any information on 
Statutory Holidays. 





TABLE 25. 
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Total Establishments Paying For 1-12 |e. 2 6} 15 hy Pay ate! 4 i Pane 90} 11,276 
Holidays. 

Total Establishments Not Paying For]).... 2 |e | ee | | | et | S| | | dS 92} 11,149 
Holidays. 


Total Establishments Observing Holidays. PAL ata BY) BY) Cl BRL TRI) BI 182} 22,425 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The seasonal peak in employment had passed, and many 
workers were shifting between summer and winter jobs 
during October. Unemployment, while increasing from the 
very low level of 1-9 per cent of the labour force at August 
20, was still of moderate proportions. Anticipated reduc- 
tions in logging employment were expected to aggravate the 
problem of winter unemployment this year. All regions 
reported seasonal declines during October although the 
Prairie and Pacific regions appeared to be holding up 
employment levels exceptionally well. Placements were 
extensive at Employment Service offices during most of the 


month. 


Employment conditions were still favour- 
able during October. The decline in 
seasonal industries, which started the 
country-to-city movements of workers, was 
speeding up but most of these workers were 
finding other employment. Logging, min- 
ing, manufacturing, hotels and restaurants 
were taking on help released from farms, 
fishing, food plants and other seasonal 
industries. Industries connected with the 
Christmas trade offered other employment. 
In some cases, such as food plants, married 
women who entered employment tempor- 
arily for this work were withdrawing from 
the labour market as operations came to a 
close. No major lay-off had resulted from 
the coal and steel strikes in the United 
States during October since inventories had 
increased substantially during the year. 
However, by the time the strike had been 
settled around the middle of November, a 
temporary lay-off had been forced in some 
automobile plants in Windsor because of 
steel shortages. 


The buoyancy of the employment scene 
reflected the high level of economic activity 
in Canada at the present time. Cheques 
cashed rose by 14:0 per cent in September, 
1949, as compared with September of last 
year. The index of industrial production 
pushed up to 187-1 during the same month, 
as against 184-1 in the previous year. Retail 
sales, at the same time, indicated a gain of 
7 per cent over the year during September. 
The maintenance of the present level of 
activity depends greatly on the export 
market which, however, has already shown 
signs of weakening. During October, the 


dollar value of exports had dropped to $269 
million as against $307 last year, to make 
the ten-month total for the year slightly 
less than that of last year. 

Both employment and unemployment in 
Canada were currently higher than at this 
time in 1948. The civilian labour force, 
totalling 5,253,000 at August 20, had in- 
creased in all regions except the Prairies. 
All industries shared in the yearly gain with 
the exception of agriculture, forestry and 
transportation. The gain in unemployment, 
which boosted the proportion unemployed 
from 1:3 to 1-9 per cent of the labour 
force was divided fairly evenly between the 
various regions and the age groups but was 
much higher proportionately for men than 
women. Although unemployment among 
women showed only a minor advance, 
female employment increased at a rate 
comparable to men’s, with both single and 
married women showing a gain. 


Industrial Analysis 


With harvesting of late crops generally 
completed, employment in agriculture had 
passed its peak during October and a shift 
of workers out of the industry was under 
way. Few hirings were expected until 
spring. A surplus of farm help developed 
in some regions during the month. In 
addition to the normal seasonal decline in 
employment opportunities in the industry, 
several other factors were important in this 
connection. Some of these were: (1) the 
decline in employment opportunities in 
industries such as logging which absorb 
considerable numbers of off-season agricul- 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
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tural workers; (2) entry of Displaced 
Persons and other immigrants into farm 
work; and (3) the tendency of Prairie 
farmers to cut down on their livestock- 
raising activities. 

Organized movements of farm labour in 
connection with potato and apple harvests 
involved fewer persons this year. Last year, 
the potato harvest in the state of Maine 
employed some 6,000 Canadians from 
Quebec and New Brunswick. This year, 
local labour was available in greater volume 
in the States and only 1,500 pickers were 
sent from Canada. The duration of this 
year’s employment was also shorter. A 
second potato movement involved the 
transfer of approximately 1,000 men to 
Prince Edward Island from the other 
Maritime provinces, as compared with 1,200 
in 1948. Apple-picking in the Annapolis 
Valley this year was carried out by labour 
available within the province whereas, in 
former years, workers from other provinces 
participated. The intra-provincial move- 
ment in connection with this harvest 
involved some 200 workers. 

Employment in the logging industry in 
eastern Canada was expanding seasonally 
during the early Fall as cutting operations 
got under way in all provinces. It is 
expected that the season will be short in 
many areas, with cutting completed in 
December and hauling before the end of 
January. 

Demand for men during October was not 
heavy and companies were hiring only the 
more experienced and capable men. Reports 
from the Maritimes indicated a_ rather 
pessimistic outlook for the industry, as 
market conditions were uncertain and many 
operators were not going into the woods. 
In Quebec, cutting was in full swing during 
October but it was reported that American 
companies near the border will not be 
hiring as many Canadian woodsmen as last 
year. Loggers from Quebec and the Mari- 
times were reported as moving into Ontario 
seeking work. 

British Columbia logging operations con- 
tinued seasonally active during October with 
employment conditions more stable after 
the settlement of the wage issue. A few 
camps were closing down due to wet 
weather or heavy inventories but no exten- 
sive shortages or surpluses of loggers were 
apparent. At the first of the month, there 
was a slight surplus of applicants over 
vacancies at the National Employment 
Service offices, with 242 unplaced applicants 
and 104 unfilled vacancies on file. 

Divergent employment trends were 
apparent in the manufacturing industries 
in October. Some industries (such as meat 
packing and flour milling), were seasonally 


active, while other industries reported lay- 
offs, involving considerable numbers of 
workers. On the whole, the labour force 
in the industry remained at approximately 
the same size as in 1948. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of manufacturing 
employment at September 1, 1949 was 208-8 
(1926= 100), as compared to 209-5 one year 
earlier. 

During October, however, the number of 
lay-offs reported to the Department of 
Labour showed a marked increase. There 
has been a more pronounced seasonal 
pattern in employment this year, as well 
as a general drop in demand for many types 
of goods. Reductions in employment have 
been especially prominent in the textile and 
iron and steel industry groups. In addition, 
employment in many other companies has 
been put on a short-time basis. 

The effect of industrial disputes was felt 
in manufacturing employment in several 
cities in Ontario and Quebec. The strike 
of 5,400 workers in the General Motors 
plant in Oshawa, which began October 25, 
resulted in the lay-off of an additional 
2,000 employees in feeder plants in St. 
Catharines and Windsor. Other large 
strikes in progress in October involved 925 
rubber factory workers in Toronto, a strike- 
lockout of 859 lithographers in Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa and Montreal, 
and a strike of 202 wood products workers 
in Mégantic, Quebec. 

Construction of all types, railway, high- 
way and building, was very active during 
October and employment in the industry 
was high. Good weather prevailed in most 
areas during the month with little time lost 
due to rain. In all provinces, contractors 
were working at top speed to complete their 
projects before freeze-up. 

Little difficulty was reported in filling 
labour requirements, although some cities 
reported shortages of skilled men, especially 
in the trowel trades. Small projects were 


absorbing unskilled men laid off from 
projects already completed, such as high- 
way work. 

As usual, employment will begin to 


slacken off during November but a fair 
amount of winter work was expected. Pro- 
jects in view for 1950 indicate that the 
construction industry will remain one of 
the main sources of employment in the 
Canadian economy during the coming year. 

In transportation, unemployment among 
merchant seamen in Halifax had become 
increasingly serious. Considerably fewer 
ships were reported as using Maritime ports, 
a condition which affects the whole economy 
of the eastern seaboard. 

Due to lack of cargoes, 23 of the 118 
vessels in the Canadian merchant fleet were 
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tied up in port in mid-October. Comment- 
ing on this situation in the House of 
Commons, the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Min- 
ister of Transport, stated that higher oper- 
ating costs were the chief reason for the 
lack of freight. Other contributing factors 
mentioned by the Minister were high initial 
construction costs, the level of freight rates 
and the exchange situation. 

In an effort to reduce costs, shipowners 
were cutting their crews by six men. This 
decision was arrived at after a discussion 
between owners and officials of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union. Even with the 
cut in personnel, an average crew of 36 
men will man Canadian ships, a higher 
number than carried on similar vessels of 
other nations. 

The labour force in the services industry 
has expanded rapidly since the end of the 
war. In 1945, about 750,000 persons were 
employed in the many categories of work 
which make up this industry group, includ- 
ing public, professional and personal service. 
Currently, the labour force in the industry 
totalled more than 830,000. 

In spite of this increase of nearly 100,000 
in employment, the industry is still one of 
the few remaining areas of labour shortage 
in the Canadian economy. These vacancies 
are mainly in low-paying jobs for women, 
such as domestic, restaurant, and laundry 
work. At September 29, 1949, statistics on 
the operations of the National Employment 
Service showed that there were 6,450 
vacancies for women in domestic and 
personal service in Canada with 2,966 appli- 
cants. For waitresses, there were 1,733 
vacancies with 1,603 applicants. 

In the case of domestic service, immigra- 
tion has relieved the labour shortage con- 
siderably. In 1948, 8,303 persons admitted 
to Canada entered this type of work and 
in the first 8 months of 1949 another 3,364 
arrived. Most of these have been Displaced 
Persons brought over in group movements 
sponsored by the Federal Government and 
under contract to stay at least one year in 
domestic work. The supply of single 
women available for this type of work in 
the DP camps in Europe is becoming 
steadily smaller and the Department of 
Labour .is conducting a campaign to have 
prospective employers take married couples 
for this type of work. 

During October, this shortage of domestic 
help was eased somewhat as employment 
opportunities in some sections of the ser- 
vices industry and in other industries 
declined seasonally. Many Displaced Per- 
sons who had completed their contract 
period were remaining in domestic employ- 
ment as jobs in manufacturing became 
more difficult to find. 
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Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in the Maritime 
region reflected the various seasonal and 
other developments during October. Coal 
mining employment was at capacity, heavy 
manufacturing industries were busy, con- 
struction activity remained high for the 
time of year, and the potato harvest gave 
work to many men. On the other hand, the 
number unemployed mounted towards the 
end of the month as agriculture, fishing and 
public works actively diminished without a 


compensating increase in logging. Unem- 


ployment was considerably higher than at 
this time last year. 

The outlook for employment this winter 
in the logging industry was unfavourable 
owing to the devaluation of the pound and 
poor market demand for lumber, pit props 
and pulpwood. Local demand for lumber 
was still. firm and the American market 
good, but unless the United Kingdom 
market which absorbs the major part of the 
Maritime production could be retained, 
woods employment will be slight. Wages 
were also considerably lower than last year. 
In New Brunswick, woodsmen were offered 
$3.50 per day with board as compared with 
$5 last winter. Pulp cutting especially in 
Newfoundland, has been greatly curtailed as 
stock piles were high. 

Fishing was over for the season in some 
areas, and the fish processing plants affected 
were completing their packs. Remaining 
areas reported poor catches, but better runs 
were expected shortly. Interest in herring 
fishing was great since the United States 
market remained steady, and the Canadian 
industry benefited from the exchange differ- 
ential. The lobster season was scheduled to 
open shortly, and fishermen hoped for good 
catches to boost their year’s earnings to 
last year’s level. 

Heavy manufacturing plants, other than 
shipbuilding, reported steady operations. 
The steel plant at Sydney continued at 
capacity. The United States steel strike 
had not affected production since opera- 
tions were at capacity in any case. In 
lighter industries, conditions varied. Shoe 
factories reported steady production while 
the primary and secondary textile industry 
showed signs of market difficulties in several 
areas, and lay-offs and short-time opera- 
tions were in effect. 

In the Quebec region, employment trends 
of the fall months were evident during 
October. Agricultural activity was declin- 
ing, woods operations were under way and 
the usual trek of displaced seasonal workers 
to mining areas had started. Employment 
continued high in the construction industry, 


with some slackening of activity noted in 
outlying districts. 

Manufacturers were cautious as a result 
of devaluation. ‘Textile mills were operat- 
ing below capacity; devaluation precipi- 
tated problems of readjustment in market- 
ing and production for this industry in 
particular. Clothing factories were working 
steadily on Fall orders. Shoe factories and 
tanneries were still operating below capa- 
city. No ill effects were yet reported in 
heavy industry from the United States steel 
strike, but inventories were rapidly being 
depleted and widespread production cut- 
backs loomed if the shut-down continued. 

The outlook for logging employment this 
winter remained cloudy. Cutting had begun 
in all companies planning to operate this 
year and was expected to finish in most 
camps by the end of December. Employ- 
ment of Canadian woodsmen in the United 
States camps this year was expected to be 
small because of increased labour supplies 
and reduced operations. 


As employment in agriculture declined 
and since woods operations were not taking 
up the slack, many seasonal workers were 
looking for jobs in mining centres. Many 
of these men were suitable for underground 
work but mining operators were reluctant 
to hire them, owing to the extremely high 
turnover among them in previous years. 

The employment situation in the Ontario 
region during October was affected by 
several large industrial disputes as well as 
the usual seasonal influences. Seasonal 
declines were under way in agriculture and 
the food processing industries. Activity in 
construction was well maintained. Any 
increase in unplaced applicants at employ- 
ment offices during the month apart from 
normal seasonal causes, was ‘accounted for 
chiefly by a strike in the automobile indus- 
try with consequent lay-offs in feeder plants, 
and strikes in the rubber tire and the print- 
ing industries. 

The coal and steel strikes in the United 
States had not had any marked repercus- 
sions on Ontario manufacturing industries 
during October. Wholesale dealers in steel 
report fairly substantial inventories of 
American steel but the coal situation was 
not as good. Supplies of industrial coal 
are brought in largely by water transporta- 
tion, and considerable stocks have been 
built up during the summer months. It 
is now unlikely, however, that further 
bituminous coal will be available before 
lake navigation closes, and if stocks are 
insufficient for the winter additional supplies 
will have to be brought in by rail at higher 
cost. The lake shipping industry reported 


that many ships were still tied up as a 
result of the coal and steel strikes, and a 
surplus of experienced seamen existed. 


Most manufacturing plants were oper- 
ating on fairly normal production schedules 
for the time of year. Several iron and 
steel manufacturing firms continued on 
short-time operation, however, awaiting 
further developments in overseas markets. 
Most textile plants were in full produc- 
tion; the market had improved, since 
buyers were replacing stocks which had been 
cut in anticipation of price reductions this 
fall. 


Employment in the Prairie region was 
holding up fairly well during October, 
despite the usual seasonal decline in general 
activity. Agricultural activity was slight in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. but in Alberta 
the sugar beet harvest was in progress. 
Construction continued at a good level. 
The seasonal upswing in the meatpacking 
industry was gaining momentum. 


The sudden arrival of winter weather 
about the middle of October, with 20-inch 
snowfalls in some areas, held up the sugar 
beet harvest temporarily, but 1t was soon 
resumed. The snow also brought a cattle 
feeding problem for many Alberta ranchers. 
With this year’s reduced crop of oats and 
barley, a shortage of feed was expected this 
winter unless ranchers purchase their coarse 
grain supplies shortly. As a result of poor 
wheat crops, aid to Alberta farmers under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act will prob- 
ably be the highest on record. It was 
estimated that about 25,000 farmers in 1,250 
townships will be in receipt of aid because 
of crop failures. 


The annual fall movement of cattle to 
market in addition to a shortage of stock 
cars, was taxing facilities at Alberta yards 
to the extent that embargoes on shipments 
to stockyards were necessary. Stockyards 
reported the busiest season in history. The 
market for cattle was excellent and ship- 
ments to eastern Canada and the United 
States were heavy. Meatpacking plants 
throughout the region were generally active 
and seasonal labour demands were reported 
in all areas. 


Logging operations were about to start. 
Sufficient manpower to meet requirements 
was available locally in all areas. In the 
Lakehead logging area, most operators 
planned a reduced scale of operations in 
comparison with last year’s level except in 
the Fort Frances district. This varying 
situation reflects the strength of the markets 
involved; the United States market for raw 
pulpwood had fallen decidedly, due to 
competition from American west coast 
producers, while demand for newsprint, 
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sulphide and its by-products remained 
strong. Most mills reported large stockpiles 
of pulpwood on hand. 

The employment situation in the Pacific 
region during October was turning towards 
winter conditions. Seasonal activity was 
drawing to a close as agriculture, fishing 
and placer mining ended operations for the 
year. On the other hand, the logging and 
lumbering industry continued active and 
construction employment, though tapering 
off, remained exceptionally high for the 
time of year. 

Logging operations were active except in 
the Prince George district where rains had 
been heavy. With the settlement of wage 
issues, more stability was evident in the 
working force. Turnover will probably be 
low from now until the Christmas shut- 
down. The outlook for the coming months 
was fairly bright in this industry and 
weather permitting, employment will be 
substantial, although the existing surplus of 
skills will undoubtedly increase somewhat. 
Logging operations in connection with the 
cellulose project in the Prince Rupert area 
was scheduled to be under way by the first 
of the new year; the project will probably 
be able to absorb some of the surplus skills 
and labour available in other areas. 

Sawmills were active and shingle mills 
were in full production. The plywood 
market situation improved and substantial 


hirings took place during the month. The 
industry was looking forward to a period 
of intensified production, but there was no 
indication as to how long such conditions 
would continue. A surplus of mill labour 
was available at all points, however, although 
key skills were still scarce. The pulp and 
paper industry remained fully active, and 
only minor labour demands were registered. 

The employment level in the base metal 
mining industry was high. Expansion con- 
tinued, with new prospects and develop- 
ments reported frequently. Employment 
was expected to be sustained as long as 
the base metals market retained its present 
firmness. Gold mining employment was at 
a high level and was expected to continue 
so throughout the winter months. 


Employment Service Activities 


The increase in registrations at employ- 
ment offices began in September and will 
probably continue until February. Most of 
the workers were directed to other employ- 
ment during October although at a slower 
rate than in September. The monthly rise 
in unplaced applicants jumped from 6,000 
to 21,000. Nevertheless, this was. still 
modest compared with the rise of 62,000 
in January of 1949 when seasonality affected 
all outdoor activity. Unplaced applicants 
at the end of October totalled 164,000. 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS REGISTERED AT 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


This chart shows the occupation of job-seekers registered with the National 
A more detailed classification of the latest figures is given in 
Table D-3 on page 1631. 
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Placement activity during most of October 
was extensive. While much of the hiring 
was for replacements, some expansion was 
occurring, although this was mostly of a 
seasonal nature; for example, in meat plants 
where the fall run of livestock was nearing 
its peak, in confectionery manufacturing 
firms working on Christmas orders, and in 
the Prairies coal mines receiving their 
winter orders. Logging, also was seasonally 
increasing its work force but on a much- 
reduced scale from last year. Hiring had 
almost come to a standstill in agriculture. 

Employers were demanding many more 
qualifications from workers as applicants 
became more numerous. This aggravated 
the problem of finding jobs for youths, 
older workers and physically handicapped 
persons. Educational requirements for 
youths were being raised to Grade X and 
XI in some centres and employment 
counsellors and school officials were encour- 
aging “drop-outs” to return to school. As 
jobs lessened for the older and physically 
handicapped applicants, employment officials 
turned to more highly selective placement 
—matching the worker to the particular job 
where his abilities could be used to best 
advantage. 

However, applicants also were being more 
selective when accepting employment. This 
was particularly so in a number of the 
women’s fields. The working conditions 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
September 30, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
increased to 2:2 per cent at the end of 
September, 1949, from 1-8 at the close of 
the previous quarter and 1:0 in the third 
quarter of 1948. At the date under review 
2,599 locals reported a combined member- 
ship of 498,903. In the previous quarter 
reports were received from 2,504 locals with 
489,045 members while at the end of 
September, 1948, the percentage was based 
on 2,536 locals representing 506,255 members. 
At the end of the quarter under review 
unemployment in trade unions declined in 
mining and transportation but increased in 
the other industrial groups. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of reporting unions varies from 
quarter to quarter with consequent varia- 
tions in the membership upon which the 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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offered were often the deciding point in 
accepting work in the _ service trades. 
First-class hotels and restaurants main- 
tained staffs without difficulty but second 
rate establishments were constantly in need 
of help. Few workers were interested in 
the “live-in” domestic jobs available. At 
the same time, because of the low wages 
offered, many openings for clerical help in 
banks and for stenographers remained 
unfilled, although the latter shortage was 
also due to the reluctance of employers to 
accept married women. 

The employment market for professional 
persons was considerably less active. The 
record 1949 graduating class had been 
largely absorbed and openings now were 
scarce for “trainee” employees—those with 
formal education but little work experience. 
Immigrants generally fell into this “trainee” 
class since they had to be acquainted with 
Canadian methods and, consequently, their 
absorption into employment was slow. In 
the technical field often language difficulties 
created an added handicap. Orders for 
fully-qualified pharmacists, architects, 
dieticians, electrical and civil engineers 
were, however, on file at Executive and 
Professional Offices. Current market con- 
ditions strengthened the demand for sales- 
men and cost accountants as greater 
emphasis was placed on sales promotion 
and increased efficiency. 


percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that the figures refer 
only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter the percentage rose in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island from 1-9 to 
5:2, in New Brunswick from 1:8 to 2-3, in 
Quebec from 1:7 to 3-2 and in Ontario from 
1-5 to 1-8; declines were noted in the other 
provinces. With the exception of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the latest figures were 
higher than at the end of September, 1948. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in the 
largest city in each province with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. Compared 
with the previous quarter, the percentage 
was unchanged at 0:4 in Regina, while 
declines were indicated in Saint John from 
3:4 to 3-1; in Winnipeg, from 1:1 to 0:4; 
in Edmonton from 2:7 to 0-2; and in 
Vancouver, from 3:0 to 2-7. Increases in 
the percentage were noted in Halifax, from 
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6-7 to 14-8; in Montreal, from 0-5 to 2:1; 
and in Toronto, from 1:0 to 1:2. In com- 
parison to September, 1948, the percentage 
was lower only in Winnipeg, Regina and 
Vancouver. 

Returns were received from 1,075 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 261,249 members of whom 6,345 
were unemployed at the end of September. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,028 
locals reported 260,071 members including 
4,723 who were without work. At Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, reports were received from 
1,015 locals with 265,030 members of whom 
3,764 were unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 849 locals with a total of 
100,875 members of whom 933 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 1,044 of a total of 96,666 had been 
unemployed; at the end of September, 1948, 
there were 496 unemployed of a total of 
104,234. 

Unemployment in mining rose slightly 
from 0°4 to 0:5 per cent. Reports were 
received from 61 locals with 19,104 mem- 
bers. In non-metallic mining 9 locals 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Percent 


reported 70 out of 2,682 members unem- 
ployed while in coal mining 25 of a reported 
membership of 13,423 were out of work. 

Unemployment among union members in 
the building and construction trades rose 
from 4-3 to 4:6 per cent. Reports were 
received from 230 local unions with 53,666 
members of whom 2,443 were unemployed 
at the end of September. As compared with 
the previous quarter the percentage declined 
among bricklayers, from 1-1 to 0-3, elec- 
trical workers, from 3-5 to 1:0, plumbers 
and steamfitters, 4:0 to 3:6, and miscel- 
laneous building workers, from 9-1 to 4°4. 
Increases in the percentage were noted 
among carpenters, from 5:8 to 6:5 and 
painters, from 0:1 to 2:4. At September 30, 
1948, the percentage of trade union unem- 
ployment in the construction group was 1°5. 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of unemployment rose to 1:3 
from 0:4 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry 
of Ontario and British Columbia, three 
locals with 4,184 members reported 600 as 
unemployed. 


AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 162:3 at 
September 1 to 162-2 at October 1. This 
placed the index 2-6 points above the level 
of a year ago, as contrasted with an advance 
of 17.4 points between October 1, 1947, and 
October 1, 1948. From August, 1939, to 
October, 1949, the increase in the cost-of- 
living index was 60°9 per cent. The 
decline of one-tenth of a point during 
September was caused mainly by decreases 
in foods which more than outweighed in- 
creases for coal, coke and gasoline. The 
latter followed the establishment of a 
premium on the United States dollar. 

The food index decreased from 207-0 to 
205-0 as slight price reductions were regis- 
tered for beef, lamb, pork, eggs, oranges and 
both fresh and canned vegetables. These 
overbalanced small increases in butter, lard, 
coffee, and lemons. The only other group 
index to show a decrease was home furnish- 
ings and services, which moved from 167-4 
to 167.2, principally due to a decline in the 
average price of radios. 

Higher prices for United States anthracite 
coal and coke were sufficient to raise the 
fuel and light index four points from 130-1 
to 134-1. The clothing index advanced 0:6 
points to 184-1, increases in men’s winter 
overcoats and rubbers being largely respon- 
sible. The index of miscellaneous items 
moved from 128-9 to 130-2, reflecting in- 
creases in gasoline and Montreal street car 
fares. The rent index remained unchanged 
at 123-9. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
eight regional centres for which figures are 
calculated moved lower during September. 
The Edmonton series remained at 156-8 
when lower prices for foods were balanced 
by increases for clothing and miscellaneous 
items. At other centres, declines in foods 
outweighed increases for other groups, 
notably clothing and miscellaneous items. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Fuel costs were substantially higher at 
eastern centres, reflecting mainly the estab- 
lishment of a premium on the United States 
dollar which increased the price for 
imported anthracite coal and coke. The 
index for home furnishings and _ services 
changed only narrowly. 

Composite city index decreases between 
September 1 and October 1 were as follows: 
Vancouver 0:7 to 162-8; Halifax 0-6 to 
155:0; Saint John 0:4 to 159-0; Winnipeg 
0:4 to 156-2; Saskatoon 0:4 to 162.4; 
Montreal 0:3 to 165-4 and Toronto 0:3 to 
16a 9: 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1949 

A decline of 0-1 to 155-4 was recorded 
for the composite wholesale price index 
between August and September, 1949. 
When compared with September, 1948, 
there has been a drop of 3-0 points in this 
index. Indexes for five of the eight major 
groups moved lower between August and 
September while the remaining three 
recorded increases. The changes were as 
follows: Fibres, textiles and textile prod- 
ucts —1-°3 to 158-9; chemicals and allied 
products —1:1 to 121-1; animal products 
—1-0 to 166-8; wood, wood products and 
paper —0°5 to 181-7; vegetable products 
—0:2 to 141-9; non-ferrous metals +4:1 
to 138-3; iron and its products +0-9 to 
171-8 and non-metallic minerals +0-4 to 
134-0. Among commodities, declines were 
registered for cocoa butter, cocoa beans, 
Ontario oats, Ontario peas, potatoes, 
oranges, canned tomatoes, hogs, grey cotton, 
shirting, cedar and fir lumber, steel wire 
cloth and pepper. Increases were recorded 
for Ontario malting barley, western barley, 
western rye, alfalfa hay, Ontario wheat, 
raw rubber, canned cherries, calves, mink 
skins, eggs, silver and steel plate. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale receded 0:3 to 145-7 between August 
and September. Weakness in animal prod- 
uct prices was responsible and an index 
for this series declined 0:8 to 183-7 reflect- 
ing declines in livestock and raw wool. 
Eggs were slightly higher. Field products 
remained unchanged at 123-0. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS™ 


Canada, October, 1949 


There was little change in the number 
of strikes and lockouts and in the resulting 
time loss, as compared with September, 
1949, but a sharp increase was recorded in 
the number of workers involved. This was 
due, for the most part, to a strike of 5,400 
motor vehicle factory workers at Oshawa, 
Ont. During the current month three 
work stoppages, hthographers at London, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto,. Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., rubber factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., and motor vehicle factory 
workers at Oshawa, Ont., were responsible 
for 72 per cent of the total time loss. 
Preliminary figures for October, 1949, show 
19 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 16,008 workers, with a time loss of 
69,479 man-working days, as compared with 
22 strikes in September, 1949, with 8,211 
workers involved and a time loss of 66,580 
days. In October, 1948, there were 22 
strikes, with 7,908 workers involved and a 
time loss of 88,598 days. 

For the first ten months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 111 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 45,981 workers, with a 
time loss of 901,145 man-working days. For 
the similar period last year there were 136 
strikes, with 38,652 workers involved and a 
time loss of 848,028 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in 
October, 1949, amounted to 0:09 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0:08 per cent in September, 1949; 0-11 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


per cent for October, 1948; 0-11 per cent 
for the first ten months of 1949; and 0-11 
per cent for the first ten months of 1948. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts recorded 
for October, 1949, four were compromise 
settlements and six were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month nine strikes 
were recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948; 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, June 6, 1948; optical lens factory 
workers at Edmonton, Alta., April 9, 1949; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. The strike 
of compositors, etc., at Vancouver, B.C., 
which commenced on May 30, 1946, was 
terminated on November 5, 1949, a satis- 
factory settlement having been reached. 
The strike of seamen, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, British Columbia and 
foreign ports, which commenced on March 
22, 1949, was called off by the union on 
October 20, 1949. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1949, was 102 and 6 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 108 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 104,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 273,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 102 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, eight, 
directly involving 2,100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 36, 
directly involving 1,900 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
1,100 workers, on questions as to working 
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hours; 15, directly involving 1,200 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 34, directly 
involving 3,700 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and five 
directly involving 700 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. One stoppage, 
directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1949, 
show 275 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 510,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
6,350,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1949, are 375 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 150,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,000,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA™ 
Third Quarter of 1949 


There were 370 industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1949 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks an 
increase of 59 fatalities over the previous 
quarter in which 311 accidents were recorded 
including 40 in a supplementary list. During 
the third quarter of 1948 there were 401 
deaths as a result of industrial accidents, 
including 35 in supplementary lists. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed during 
the course of, or arising out of, their 
employment. The statistics include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On August 10, three slashers engaged 
in hydro-electric maintenance work were 
drowned when a tow rope, which was 
attached to a boat in which they were 
travelling through rapids near Pine Portage, 
Ontario, broke, causing the boat to capsize. 
Four members of the Meteorological Ser- 
vice of the Department of Transport and a 
nurse on duty were killed near Norway 
House, Manitoba. on August 23 when the 
aircraft in which they were travelling 
crashed. On September 9, an explosion in, 
and subsequent crash of, an aeroplane, near 
St. Joachim, Quebec, resulted in the death 
of four members of the crew and two paper 
plant employees who were travelling in 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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connection with their work. While there 
were a number of other passengers killed 
as a result of: this crash it is not known 
that their deaths were incidental to their 
employment and hence their deaths are not 
classed as industrial. fatalities. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 74, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. Of these, 27 occurred in local and 
highway transportation and 26 in steam 
railway transportation. During the previous 
quarter there were 47 industrial fatalities in 
transportation of which steam railways were 


~ responsible for 24 and local and highway 


transportation for 10. 

There were 52 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the third quarter, 16 of 
which occurred in the iron and steel prod- 
ucts group. In the previous three month 
period there were 57 fatalities in the manu- 
facturing industries including 17 in iron and 
steel products. In the third quarter of 1948 
there were 80 industrial fatalities in manu- 
facturing. 

In agriculture there were 50 accidental 
deaths during the three month period as 
compared with 31 and 9 during the second 
and first quarters of 1949 respectively. The 
increasing number of fatalities reflects the 
increasing activity in this industry during 
the first three quarters of the year. 

There were 48 fatalities in the various 
branches of the construction industry during 
the third quarter of 1949 as compared with 
38 in the previous three months and 67 in 
the third quarter of 1948. 

There were 41 fatalities in mining in the 
quarter under review, an increase of two 
over the previous three month period. 

The analysis of causes of industrial acci- 
dents shows that 132 or 35-7 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft and 
other vehicles. Automobiles and_ other 
power vehicles accounted for 65 of these 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA® 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Students should apply for material through 
their institutional library. 


Apprenticeship 


1. US. Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP. 
National Standards for Carpentry Appren- 
ticeship. Revised edition. Washington, 
GPO; 1948. Pps27; 


2. VAN Dusen, Epwarp B. Apprentice- 
ship in Western New York State; a study 
of the present status of Apprentice Training 
Programs and of Indentured Apprentices. 
Ithaca, New York, 1949. Pp. 51. 


Business 


3. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
A Company Guide to Marketing Research. 
New York, 1944 Pp. 36. 


4. Manrtospa. Dept. or INDUSTRY AND 
CoMMERCE. BuREAU OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Financing Your Business, prepared 
by Gordon Donaldson. Winnipeg, 1949. 
Por 25: 


Civil Service 


5. FRANCE. INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA 
STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES 
POUR LA METROPOLE ET LA FRANCE D’OUTRE- 
MER. Recensement général des agents des 
services publics. Paris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1949. Pp. 108. 


6. Great BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON THE 
PouiticAL ACTIVITIES OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 
Report. London, H.M.S.0., 1949. Pp. 42. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. New York (State) Dept. or Lasor. 
Division OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Provisions of Teamsters’ Union Contracts in 


New York City. New York, 1949. Pp. 58. 
“No red: 





8. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Industry-wide Collective Barganing, May 
14, 1948. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 87. 

9. Sackman, Morris. Welfare Collective 
Bargaining in Action; a Study of the Health 
and Welfare Fund of the Joint Board Dress 
and Waistmakers’ Union of New York City 
and Vicinity. Ithaca, New York, 1949. 
Pp.4s8: 

10. Taytor, Georce WILLIAM. EE ffectuating 
the Labour Contract through Arbitration. 
Washington, D.C., Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1949. Pp. 14. 


11. US. Bureau or Lasour StratTIsTics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions; Guaran- 
teed Employment and Wage Plans. Wash- 
ington, 1949. Pp. 55. 

12. US. Bureau or Lasor STArIstIcs. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions ; Seniority. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 75. 


Education, Vocational 


13. INTERNATIONAL Laspour Orrics. Biblio- 
graphical Bulletin on Vocational Guidance, 
Selection and Training. Geneva, 1948. 3 
vols. 


14. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFrrice. Voca- 
tional Training of Adults in Belgwm. 
Geneva, 1949. Pp. 79. 


Employees-Training 


15. Bropuy, Jonn M. Training in New 
York State Industries; a Descriptive Survey 
of Training Programs in Upstate New York. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, 1949. 
Pp, 9b- 

16. DARTNELL CoRPORATION. 


with Foremen Training wn 
Chicago, 1948. Pp. 79. 


Experience 
ide Plants: 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


17. CaLiroRNIA. Dept. oF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Dzivision or Lasour STATISTICS 
Anp ResearcuH. Paid Vacation and Sick 
Leave Provisions in Union Agreements, 
California, 1948. California, 1948. Epes: 

18. Murray, Pump. The Steelworkers’ 
Case for Wages, Pensions and Social Insur- 
ance; as presented to President Truman’s 
Steel Industry Board. Pittsburgh, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1948. Pp. 29. 
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19. NationaL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASsso- 
ciATION. Employee Security Benefits. Phil- 
adelphia, 1948. Pp. 28. 


Employment Management 


20. Baker, Heten. Transmitting Infor- 
mation through Management and Union 
Channels; Two Case Studies, by Helen 
Baker and others. Princeton, Princeton 
University, 1949. Pp. 140. 


21. Burk, Samuet L. H. Labor Rela- 
tions and Hindrances to Full Production; 
a Stenographic Brief of an Address given 
before the 20th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. San Francisco, California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, 1948. 
Py 18: 

22. GILBERT, ConarD MiLurr. We over 
Forty; America’s Human Scrap Pile. Phil- 
adelphia, Westbrook Publishing Company, 
1948. Pp. 126. 


23. New YorxK (Stave). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Some Aspects of the Nightwork 
Problem with Special Reference to the 
Restaurant Industry.’ New York, 1949. 
Pp. 193: 

24. Scott, WALTER Ditu. Personnel Man- 
agement, by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. 
Clothier and William R. Spriegel. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. 
648. 


25. SEwaRD, WiLutiAM. Teamwork in 
Industry; a Tested Program for Worker- 
Management Co-operation. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company in associa- 
tion with Modern Industry Magazine, 1949. 
lig ere PAuler 


26. Yoper, Date. Demands for Labor; 


Opportunities for Research. New York, 
1948. Pp. 40. 
Industrial Disputes 

27. Linpsay, AutMontT. The Pullman 


Strike; the story of a Unique Experiment 
and of a Great Labor Upheaval. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 385. 


28. New York (Stare). Dept. or Laszor. 
Division OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Work Stoppages in New York State in 
1948. New York, 1948. Pp. 29. 


29. U.S. Emmrcency Boarp (NEw ORLEANS 
Pusiic Bert Rartroap Commission, 1948). 
Report to the President. Washington, 
GeP OO} 1948 epee 10: 

30. U.S. Stee, Inpustry Boarp. Report 
to the President of the United States on 
the Labor Dispute in the Basic Steel 
Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
83. 
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Industry 


31. ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES PATES 
ET PAPIERS. Les pdtes et papers; Dix 
Tableaux. Montréal, 1948. Pp. 24. 

32. LAFONTAINE, GerarD H. Dictionary 
of Terms used in the Paper, Printing and 
Allied Industries. Toronto, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Limited, 1949. np. 

33. LirHocRAPHING Inpustry Parity 
CoMMITTEE FOR THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Annual Report on Labour Statistics for the 
Inthographing Industry of the Province of 
Quebec, 1948. Montreal, 1948. Pp. 55. 


34. PotiticAL AND Economic PLANNING. 
Agricultural Machinery; a Report on the 
Organization and Structure of the Industry. 
its Products and its Market Prospects at 
home and abroad. London, 1949. Pp. 110. 

35. Ropert R. NatTHan ASSOCIATES. 
Economic Position of the Steel Industry, 
1949. Washington, 1949. Pp. 53. 

36. Stewart, JOHN R. Japan’s Textile 
Industry. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. Pp. 82. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


37. Brewer, F..M. Forced Labor. Wash- 
ington, 1949. Pp. 293-308. 


38. Czechoslovakia’s New Labour Policy. 
Prague, Orbis, 1949. Pp. 121. 


39. INTERNATIONAL Lazsour OFFICE. 
Labour Problems in Greece; Report of the 
Mission of the International Labour Office 
to Greece (October-November 1947). 
Geneva, 1949. Pp. 381. 


40. US. Bureau or Lazsor 
World Labor Standards. 
G.P.0771949.) -Pp-48: 


STANDARDS. 
Washington, 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. Matin, Max. Operating under the 
Taft-Hartley Act; a Practical Explanation 
of how the New Law Works, by Max Malin 
and S. Herbert Unterberger. Washington, 
1948. Pp. 58. 


42. Viet-NAM. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. 
Legislation du Travail. Paris, Imprimerie 
centrale commerciale, 1949. Pp. 39. 


Labour Organization 


43. COUNTRYMAN, VERN. The Organized 
Musicians. (In The University of Chicago 
Law Review. v. 16, Autumn 1948. No. 1, 
p. 56-85 and v. 16, Winter 1949, No. 2, p. 
239- 297). 

44, INTERNATIONAL UNION. Unitep Auvto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorKERS OF AMERICA. EDUCATION 


DepaRTMENT. Building the Union; Ideas 
and Programs for UAW-CIO Committees. 
Detroit, 1949. Pp. 79. 

45. NaTIONAL OrricE MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. Office Unions. Philadelphia, 1948. 
Pp. 16; 


46. SHeLpon, Horace E. Union Security 
and the Taft-Hartley Act in the Buffalo 
Area. Ithaca, New York, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1949. Pp. 44. 


47. US. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CurRRENCY. Economic 
Power of Labor Organizations; Hearings 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 2 
vols. 


Labour Party (Great Britain) 


48. ArtteE, CLEMENT RicHaRD. The 
Labour Party in Perspective and Twelve 
Years Later; being The Labour Party in 
Perspective first published in 1937 and now 
re-issued with a new short foreword by the 
Prime Minister and a new long intro- 
ductory chapter by Francis Williams, show- 
ing how the policy outlined in 19387 is being 
put into practice. London, Victor Gollancz, 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Sept. 


109-6 
141-8 

91-8 
7,652 
2,184 
4,369 
Haul 


1948 1946 1943 1939 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept 
5, 109 4,977 il t 
5, 042 4, 860 t t 
Bi tEe 8, 747 ft i 
0) eis t i] 
3, 264 3, 229 Tt t 
67 Vals t t 
201-8 175-5 i t 
1-0 1-0 0-3 9-1 
11871 6, 550 t t 
4,383 801 tT t 
663 464 i T 
41-46 39-72 t t 
93-4 70-6 7 + 
41-7 42-7 t + 
100-2 98-3 tT T 
88-4 114-6 il ft 
63-7 119-5 t iy 
16-7 18-1 T t 
44.3 61-8 1-2 t 
490-3 337-8 150-2 t 
158-2 109-2 101-1 784 
158-9 125-5 119-4 100-8 
221-6 155-7) (2°)139-1} (@°)102-3 
184-1 Lo2e1 197-6 111-8 
127-9 102-7 190-1 120-2 
195-3 160-5 217<1 110-1 
3, 698 3, 266 oro 2,381 
79-7 44.8 18-6 19-4 
10-7 i T T 
6-7 (8)67-3 T it 
63-7 i t T 
182-5 45-1 147-9 66-0 
257-9 76-6 241-3 124-4 
162-8 154-2 101-8 84-5 
233-8 216-1 475-8 269-6 
2-19 2-23 2-01 1-93 
376-1 330-1 251-8 252-2 
1-5 1-1 0-9 0-9 
23-8 11-5 13-1 3°9 
294-9 230-0 282-1 422-4 
19-6 14-2 21-3 25-4 
15:3 14-4 16-4 16-4 
9-9 8-1 11-3 10-1 
19-8 19-1 24-1 15-1 
1,578 1, 430 1,44 1,345 
327-0 259-5 186-2 159-1 
638-5 t 
221-7 156-1 137-3 73°6 
283-0 169-8 244-9 81-5 
Dyoio 5, 142 5,670 4,800 
346-5 310-8 277-1 272-9 
113-4 104-4 89-3 91-2 
144°8 151-4 118-0 100-5 
96-1 84-9 97-3 117-0 
6,710 5,891 4,485 2, 832 
1,931 1, 236 1,063 1, 702 
4,153 4,003 (9)3, 153 (9)1,378 
1,180 1,016 (?) 990 (9) 281 
2,973 2,924 (9)1, 877 (9)1, 089 


1949 
October 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force)()r......50. sees deen O00) ee terse 

Himployed'(1) 2c aeseoes eee eee eee eee O00 ar: 
Malei@) Siren mine ceee eee eee 000 eae 
Hemale. (2), sees c eam aac ontine OOO Ne eae sen 

Paid’ workers! ()) ae eee eee O00; Shes ae te 

Unemployed!(D ix. anaes heer croenie O00 | Ss es 

Indexiofemploymienti(2)ecreer seco ieee etree 202-0 

Unemployment in trade unions (%)............. hil Wresactisting bi 

Immigration cemeeeee ees are eee ee No. 7,052 
A dultimales 07 ek tieasnancceeerr ons No 2,831 

Earnings and Hours— 

otal labour mCcOme. saree eee caer $000, 000).......... 

Per capita weekly earnings................++.-. 3.60 

Average hourly earnings..................-. Cents [meee 

Average hours worked per week.................[eceseeeee 

Average real weekly earnings; index(*)...........].......... 

National Employment Service— 

Unplacedapplicantai(®)-e ens eaeeeaeee 000 172-4 

Untilledvacancies!(5)ste odecrinn ceale eee 000 31-2 

Placements, weekly average................5- 000 14-2 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Clatrin serene te Wea ee eaten eee eion 83-5 
Balancenniundar seen tee on neon: $000, 000 576-9 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesele:($) aca). cccsane cece ein eae eee 157-1 

Cost of living (6) eatery t.0s eee ne ten tae 162-2 

Residential building materials (6)................ 227-0 

Production— 

Industrial production index (§)..............---<- 185-9 
Mineral*productionind ex) (©) pepe ie een crestenerte ee 
Manufacturin pind exe (5) ecm. ecient seleriee 194-5 

Hileetricipoweree recceeneee oe (NOD eel alse conan as: 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded.................. $000) 000) Feeeaac cee 
Dwelling units, startedenn. ssseeeeoos eee: OOO Steeemiescr 
Completed Sens eter eee OOO ARS are 
Wndemconstrucnon asc ren ee ce te OOO Se. onesie 

PY etironse Gites hie) eed ehes wares time Cee 000 tons 166-0 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 258-9 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 155-6 
He Wahi fare Sa ee ee Dik chenir ates Mine! its oy St Cd 000 418-1 

Hloun production seer eerie cee 000 bbl. 1-86 

INewsnrintw rn wera osis ee eee 000 tons 435-7 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 1-5 

Automobiles and trucks...................06. 00 28-1 

(0) (6 Rath Geet aR Ss bh Ee Ae Ae nen he 000 fine oz].......... 

COpPPOr Mae sie ante carcino eee OOO stons|heer eee ce 

TiGad Se eticcs een eee eee te OOOstonsie eee ee 

Nickels S324 eo ae ee ee de tae: QO0stons|ee en ee ane 

LUNG cet See en ere nee MTN ETS Cie > OOORtons|heeaeeeere 

Coal ete See ed acl a ree Oe 000 tons 1,901 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (§).............]....-..0-- 

Retailisslesys, Gros atte nisee aes ieee $000,000) eee. 

Imports, excluding gold................. SO0O2000|neeaeen 

Exports excluding POld sacra $000, 000 269-1 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOOSO00 aerator 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 341-4 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks index: (5)e. eee meee tae 114-3 

iPreterred stocks 1nd ex (0) a: eee eee 146-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (§)................ 89-1 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... . $000,000 8,328 

Bank loans, current, public.............. 3000; O00leeee eee 

Moneyisupply 4.0% ee ear ees $000} 000) emeeeeee. 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000).......... 

Depositsrsk. eek ict ttt en ere $000,000).......... 


3,158 





Note.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{ Comparable statistics are not available. (4) Labour Force survey figures given are as of August 29, 1949, Sept. 4, 


1948 and August 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 
1943 and 1939 respectively. 


in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. 
index. 
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(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 
(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners 
(5) First of month. 


(8) Base 1935-1939 =100. 


(9) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 20, 1949 June 4, 1949 
Population Class ———_ | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Torat CiviwiAn Non-INStTITUTIONAL 
MANPOWER... 2.400 en er ees eee 4,713 4,630 9,343 - 4,693 4,608 9,301 
ASIA DOUTEH OFC. ueie ee pak te. ses 4,093 1,160 6,255 4,005 1,116 5,121 
POA TIAPLOV OU thas 2. oe te oe te, 4,012 1,148 5, 155 3,918 1,100 5,018 
(PyrAgricnttural es sea es 1,069 166 15235 990 133 1,123 
WI PDEEALOLS wea ncat ered et mea tic sont 683 10 693 654 13 667 
Paid WOPKGrss wp s0scc wees: lie 28 201 139 15 154 
Unpaid- Workers... 07 04.2. Dil 128 341 197 105 302 
(2). Non-Aerieulturaly fa... 2,943 977 3,920 2,928 967 3,895 
Paid Workerss.-ctacs sie: 2,491 883 o,olk 2,461 881 3,042 
Pmiploverd.40.5 oe aa oe 148 10 158 144 (a) 151 
Own Account Workers....... 286 47 333 306 46 302 
WnpardeWorkeres. 4. sce 18 37 55 17 ay 50 
Pe Unemploveds 4.4.2. tacwoaes 81 17 98 87 16 103 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 620 3,470 4,090 688 3,492 4,180 
1. Permanently unable or too old 

EO WOES tare Den aie es 167 103 270 150 106 256 
De Keepine House... dese 8a aot (a) 3,044 3,045 (—) 2,988 2,988 
ut Olne LOISGHOOIMa cmh.aa bec. (a) (a) (a) 290 296 586 
4, Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 446 319 765 243 99 342 

POR) EO BION ier Ce en neohiat ey ad Soa (a) (—) (a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
‘ (Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Population Class August 20,| June 4, | Sept. 4, |August 16, 
1949 1949 1948 1947 

GivihaneNon=listiiMonaleeopulatlonren eee tacit cists te ores 9,343 9,301 9,160 8,971 
Giviliany labours horceme naan ieee ene y ei eine er seine eine nite cae cite ve 5, 253 521 5, 109 5, 081 
OLA LUMI DlOVecltee etre ciate ee to ete Fale Peace. LO Wie Taree 5, 155 5,018 5, 042 5,008 
AACE ANDY S, bn OAS Meas Guneen IS b PGR CIaO Gin Deol eee are en poe ieee Oi Berd fi 280 23 1, 247 1,299 
COLES LEW ae ae te MOnTee Ne tea Ne eectee aoe Poke ieee MEP Stara) elie 3 ot Mord 43 57 58 54 
ishing anda rapping. ce wehee ee atiye eta cre: 415 bers cidene ceva Sacre 26 29 19 22 
Mining, Quarrying ad UI Wielils tam svat stat cay ots ehovrcteeke ke es eevee 83 83 70 68 
IW WeLbui oLdbhybeles) ool A Gives riety oie, ices ,Aic ais Sete niac: APRS ney caene GIR 1,340 IESE 1,290 1,237 
Public Utility Operations PEM x Pt A MAH OSE cukete tis « 46 46 44 41 
(VONSUHUCELOMM Ere tere ee oie EIA are anyone lin oes 362 350 323 283 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................. 373 373 384 382 
TU Ce eee Er! A eI, Soi Steck wissehgte eRe DxcgamLa et eas 672 646 643 671 
Hinaneos msuranceandshealulistabered. acces oaebie satis sce 145 143 136 131 
ISI ALCS) tes pm ae cchole Boric inay CRIS Gee a ae aE Ee cin eee 83 853 828 820 
Winem pl oyviecte ws, era cn Satoh cine ase watts Grsmiietsecra tie case oteegantin 98 103 67 ie 
INotinvther labour MOrce niece ciss weiee ans a olae cee aie 2 a ooials erate aeaieieriane 4,090 4,180 4,051 3,890 
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TABLE A-3.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























August 20, 1949 June 4, 1949 
Industry —-— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

ASTICULEUTEE Ny Seed ee RA Re Ie Oe eee ee eee 1,069 166 1,235 990 133 1,123 
TROTESERY A ccc tin tre he a TE Ae ee: 42 (a) 43 57 (—) 57 
Hishing ands Urappimessn Ten ee eee eee ene 26 (—) 26 29 (—) 29 
Mining Quarrying and Olli Wellss-2 sper eee 82 (a) 83 83 (—) 83 
Monutacturing: sce ria aoe ae ee eee 1,070 270 1,340 1,056 59 15315 
Publics Uitiitys© perationshae meee eee eer 42 (a) 46 42 (a) 46 
Constriction® 7) eey foe eee ca nen ee ae Tene 357 (a) 362 344 (a) 350 
Transportation and Communications................. 324 49 373 327 46 373 
TACO ee ee: SA Le = eee ee 456 216 672 440 206 646 
inance and yen lUbstate same eee ee 81 64 145 83 60 143 
Servicer eae ees els cee en ee ee ee ee 463 367 830 467 286 853 
pl BUS) AoW see LA ie Oe hte Sank ARIS Oe Re aE 4,012 4s 5, 155 3,918 1, 100 5,018 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B..S. Labour Force Survey 








August 20, 1949 June 4, 1949 
Region —_ 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

Mie riG170l © Sere Wee ee ate Peo tae eo eee fe a ec er cars 443 8-6 426 8-5 
(ATi te) eXercreetes Aik, ih una Se a8 HIRAI Es Gee ort nae tuts PS 8 Gases 1,422 27-6 1,399 27-9 
CONAVIOS We hs ee ee He a Fe Ree ce eae 1,838 35-7 1,788 35°6 
PPTL C 2 eis aerate ete Ac RAEN rn aE ere Re EMEC oe 1, 002 19-4 965 19-2 
PROT Gat Bi eR eR nee Mor ue Oh er Lent tn Mi Ree nee 450 8-7 440 8-8 
CANA DA boi Soh gedet SORE ae enon. rma wee wien atta Oe 5,155 100-0 5,018 100-0 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours | ———___———- 

August 20,| June 4, |August 20,| June 4, 

1949 1949 1949 1949 
Ob Tec Sees Ceti cre vith i sme AG” Maa Ae Seyi can eye. oY ae ee 6 8 5:7 2-1 
Leta ee coe ps Bee doar te pe ees Coe ot ee eee 4-5 4-8 0-9 1-4 
LEO EOE DSA OL oe Reiners aie GRAS Ee Rogeuina thera ts ae fea: emeue 4-4 5-3 2-2 2-5 
DOA Ss ELA Reta Bee Maks... Se ee eee ec Lien on eae ae 3°3 3-7 3°4 3°6 
BOA rae Gite SE a ate Oe Be SH eet RIT a ee ctr ae 6-9 6°8 42-0 44-3 
EAGT, a ene trig eR ty ee Ue Cer ee Aa A vam b foot ee ahr aN 13-1 13-1 34-6 34-9 
ba eee Rare ACRE erat cuit eee ea ORPIe ic, PAN ern aR ches ee ahh rt Ne pe 67-2 65-5 11-2 11-2 
FLotale asserts ae eee dels bce eet eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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TABLE A-6.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ed 




















August 20, 1949 June 1, 1949 

Region ee aa WO a eee 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

iN Rea nate a she ne Mere aie eas PB Bc ee hl RAW eae ce eee 14 14:3 18 17-5 
QUEDGELEY. fos 6 oon SE ee GREE tay Wp ae he ee Oe Bre 36 36-7 36 34-9 
OM CaO nee el eM AL Otter ghd ACR narenent antec ee? 3h. 28 28-6 28 27-2 
re rece ee er ae teres ce ee ees one Ae te ae’ al Roles (a) 9-2 iy) 10-7 
iC, ee nd eee ee RI RAT SE apes ole tied Face if A ae 10 9-7 
CANTATA ieee Se ete ee tee Rae A aT, 98 100-0 103 190-90 


EE DEEDES SSIS 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


nnn  —— eee 
ee OoOoOoTwowoooooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee——————— a> _“_ 














Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females |Under 18 

Amnialen versace @1020=24 65 geet otter eases cats dee ol: 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
AMIEL A VCPAZO L020 20 toi iac diets tials oh St cart ole eit he 74,447 37,345 30, 517 142-309 
RANA AV CrA@6 al J50— ok ce hatoern | em iomie det cesta sate steve y o Mesias 12,695 12,145 i a rs 35, 957 
PAR RITA PA VOL AS Ol USO Omer tea oie ar Rue tare torre ceeega oT) ba) cet 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Anmoalaverace. (940-A4e fee teatro seat es wane ak 3B, LOU 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
ABV 9 BORO HE cecdrea ene melo Slate HPS cibiceh oF ORIGIN DiRT Oe LaneL at erate 4,259 11,620 6, 843 VER OR: 
LOA GA Le@ Fak nye eae Cre ere Se ee eerie Conroe eo aweroaes 2. ats 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 

ROA TALE Va cry eos eet ees Wes tay foes Shared cP yah aaa Rg) nee re 809 1,443 508 2,760 

OOTY fee ern CRE nie sui ve oe eam aS 831 15257 489 4 BET 

Ms CLA eae ne ll pon Ses etek ee Ak a dase ty aks 947 i a 513 2,672 

PAE Lee some stl Pe Sens seis ange esa csr CARs ay cuts oes Vs WA 1,295 509 2,916 

Mian et ae ee eae eee tre aca tae 1,626 Dad Via 889 4,588 

AEB AVE%E, cn carapee chk oes «ce AUR. G RU RoR ela Aer cea han a Cnr ai a 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 

cht) yee erecta OR CO ctaiee fern < basket Bee. hes tie 2,291 1,876 942 5, 109 

ERNE US Gee oe eS te a Gere or ae ic CR koto ors har 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 

DE DLOIY OCT Me sere ra yar Mart fn ess eae ieee dee wean 3,739 Drao 1,339 e229 

CLO DOT ae ee ee Ee eee OR take ce areca 4, 264 3, 200 eAay7. 8,941 

INIOMETIND CIs riot eee cee ree Myaben nok ese ct crseste teary aueks OOD) 2,734 1,241 7,610 

WIYGEGIN DOT fer Oe at Nes, Meese © tr hie Hes OMe aye hea 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 

AOR iS ae oa se a ee An: ne Ee ee ea 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 

AR eI ATRIAL Vir sat © eeeeean pate lot Team ce Tl nails fprag ape ete gl eae vat? 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 

NE DTUALY + ice er i eee eee ites cna ieee 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5,209 

MEST eter he tee as Bese cet hllarepaus GRafoens AS use 4,184 3,963 Dah 10,619 

PN Tapa eae tak, Wr ene Mears Pc te a biae ihe icran zc ss 4,630 3,008 L778 9,416 

LAN eer akg Me ea nae aha ae Geeta tds, saci ebrasiete 4,141 3,076 2, 243 9,460 

APD Dat cin ee eee, Sanne hy By Wein ohp Ait sr CA 28 Souler PAAR ere rege oe 7,382 4,747 3,194 Be 

td TEL et Pr ee Re ety Oe eh creak: SoaR Ea yh) Rickong itt aa 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 

OMNES Sy aie DR SS ANNO We eae eer ek ea Ae eg a ce 4,995 3,616 Dorey 10,958 

Reptet per na- ah tonne wd Seite scare fash em, 4,383 4,755 2703 ale ear gl! 

OCtO bere ee eee retro stg contd Geb ac 4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 

INO VOL OSE eae okie eee nas Por ee am ek alt 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 

December..... a OS Eee Ge MS ee hee 3,888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 

Tota lee ote oe ee ne cones a oabowac 52,986 45,191 Bazar 125,414 

i REY Co CTE car tg eed PO Oe a ta, Sk Ber nA OR See 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 

eu tycens eek aeccrs eons Cera rato aot a esha 2,797 2,342 1,509 6,648 

SW MEW od a RG ea AER ce Se AE Pe ge Be Re A Seay oc tes, cereus Pee 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 

PATEL L eae gay Raat so toatte. enie AN Oot ohh a 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 

VL Wee ree er ote ee eh eed Sher abN Grn ender, Gee reqs ons Ghee oP: 3,987 2,963 2, 234 9,184 

UNG ee Oe er co Sat eT cat ree ge oes acne 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 

2 LT RB cok bee orn ret Ses oe oem TOR gS ART as er Nene aca ce 4,455 3,548 2,618 10,616 

TED SU ee Fee ote hae Re Bl cake EM A EEN cB aeege 8057 2,855 1,939 7,851 

Bentemiper ee a wee co aera oe ns wile air ete 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 

Nove WiC ai tersa date nt! (Oh RU as Ae eae nee ee 31,830 25,826 18,493 76, 149 

SUOUGL COMMONS O48) wie ie Maan an eae ces 39, 705 31,867 19,635 91,207 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 

















B.C. 
Month Maritimes| Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946-— Potel<.c8 ioe cere ee 8, 656 Or712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947-—-Totalaaecat Sete eae see 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948— 
JANUATY doc. t fe Moet cee eee 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
February: + 18 hae eae oe see 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Matol a: i... b ae he pce ae oo0 2,093 bois 1,655 1, 266 10, 619 
ADT Sa het ae ae eee 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
Mayer Sen st aeent tes ee 371 1,326 4,969 i ass 1,069 9,460 
JUDE. nls: Sonne Th Pee ANN a 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 L271 15,323 
DULY eae eat Bk Ue eer 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 Leos 
INUDUBE eee er ero seen 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
Peptenpbery io ccek eee ee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
Ovtoberw Assets ate eee 663 2,840 5,915 ZO 1,149 13, 083 
November. ecco a ae 366 25084 5,170 Welle 1,036 11,129 
Decem berate uk oske vies een 371 Bacall 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
OUR a eisaeane ere & eeaees 4,558 24, 687 61,621 DROOL 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
VANUALY eee. ear eee 211 e542 Bo) 1,319 607 7,449 
February ete lee cee eke 183 1h aes 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
SGC Reh Saar aCe Nene oe 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
PA ori Ae aes See ioe ke ee 202 1,576 4,569 2a Oval 674 9,092 
IER Ur Lehn ck anes cea. See 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
SUNG Roe Pie uh a Ree arin neue 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11,967 
ULV E Neko ask ech en ee 318 2,104 D, 400 1,890 847 10,616 
AUIBTIEE rec eee ere cA oie 1657 3, 846 1,436 700 T2801 
peptem ber.u.spcamee tee. eee: 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
Total (9 months 1949)... aries 14, 447 38,972 14, 354 6, 202 76,149 
Total (9 months 1948)... 3,158 L732 45,531 16, 229 8,977 91,207 
TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(SourcE: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskilled Others 
Month and Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including} Total 
skilled Mining 
1946-— LOUAL teenie tp aaer ch tok 1 yyAG) 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
LOAVS— Dotan. cake ut sonia nee 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
JAMUATY Satie. wit Ae eae 529 L196 342 452 2,986 
abr a rye. tet ct ecto ce eres 462 763 270 383 2,234 
WEBBER Sod Neat eee eee eee 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
ASOT aa denice n SA eee tore 1728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
Maye cmt. eet en eet eee 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
UNE We ethno cies 1,570 1,568 395 719 1,382 
PULL eee oily Grate cto ee ens 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PATIBATBE fon access Becton Seta cee a 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
peptem berscuk we oe eh 627 1,43 358 397 4,383 
Octo beri: *y ae tins ea 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
November. ue ere 565 Trois 364 535 4,473 
Mecember..t) teen en wee pee a 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
ECOLAL acetal ai orn eiioy: 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
MANUAEY ATT An Genie: Meech lak 427 801 243 276 2,884 
Pepruary,. bette eee aiken 414 589 231 177 awk Y 
March ss gerald. ok toe 544 845 278 205 3,690 
VADPILY « aa ada ine | eee rin eae 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Mai See etree ee i, See ae 538 Wan 268 240 3,987 
UNOS ric mereede ae ceie a, eee 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
SUL tate cea cee ce coe here 700 803 288 601 4,455 
AUOUIST Ace ere eee bee ale 496 586 236 334 3,057 
Deptem bere sete eet a aeae wee 189 393 203 481 1,706 


4,847 6,705 2,317 2,958 31,830 


Total (9 months 1949)... 
8, 656 10, 259 Bel 4,364 39,705 


Total (9 months 1948)... 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Total 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, portation,} Services | Supple- 
ma Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Communi-|(including| mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
19388 —Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 Onl 59 5 
1940—Average....... .... at at 11 63 62 5 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 
1943—Average............ oF 169 18 86 78 is 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 15 
A OAVENA ES onc Sdb oo oK 45 165 24 125 109 15 
March sid. nc s 44 167 25 as 110 16 
WATT ec falas tone sae 39 168 28 126 111 15 
VE a Rineee kee 4] 172 31 129 1i2 16 
JUNCRLA oe eee 45 173 35 133 113 16 
July 49 177 38 134 Eh 16 
PAUSES wir cene abn oe 51 179 39 135 116 17 
Peptemi ber. coud 54 183 40 137 117 17 
Wel Dente Atel at 55 187 4] 138 evs Te 
November......:.. 58 191 39 145 116 Wh 
Decembers. 2) 3s. aT 189 31 141 116 iif 
1948—January............ 5a 187 30 140 118 17 
Feria yr.cs et, sec: 54 193 29 140 116 Lie 
Marcher oe nao: 49 189 28 140 120 17 
ADT Gute: cre tla 44 195 33 142 120 i 
VEER Snack Uh oe staid eae 49 195 37 148 124 DG 
DUNGise saosin eld 53 201 42 151 130 18 
AV at PHAN ee. Maa aE 54 202 48 154 131 18 
AUBUS tN odbc theo. 56 205 47 158 130 19 
September... ....65.. 60 220 48 185 131 20 
Qotoper- vs. casek cee 62 Ole 48 165 129 20 
NGVolnbetinae eee 557 214 46 166 130 20 
December.......... 53 Bie 40 164 130 20 
1949—January............ 50 ZL 36 158 134 19 
Hebruary ..2.oss¢6<% 49 212 34 158 iat 20 
Marehi shinee se 43 213 35 159 134 20 
Uke Cae tey ee ale sais 39 213 38 162 134 20 
MESA Ve ewan | eines oy 44 209 42 165 139 20 
UTC Mee scl tase aes 52 225 45 169 141 2 
ALL a itp MAA Sara eae Do 213: 49 Vfl 144 21 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 


necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


SOURCE: 


The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, 20,503 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,093, 896 and total payrolls of $90,604,317 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


as 100 p.e. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 





Sept.1] Aug. 1|Sept.1|Sept.1] Aug. 1]Sept.1}Sept.1] Aug. 1]Sept.1 





(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime, Provinces. 6 noon See ec erate nee 


INO Va SEOUAR sr ee teeen ace less pea espn te ee cere 


Que eG ee ae ae Cerna eran one: 
Onitarion 8 ee sea a rk eed ee eee 


merairie Provinces. . (20. so. te gba here ie eee eee ee 
NERD IGG Dae, so eet eek ee ee ree he eee 


(b) 


KE OPONDOSSS ao kce ra ne Eee TAAL a eee eee eet 
CG sais 1h, eee ero 2 co comet fain ee ran a Pt NE Cle At, ea A 


With SOD. Sectstcrene Sere re a ae eee 


BEANtLORG Eye hes trees RO AE eee ee ee eee 
ONG OMe Sr eee eed LE Ae Bee Aan ema ee bie ein eee 


FUG Q INA: fords Son cee See ee rik tse See ao ee ee 


Wal garys ties nected serach eee ee eee 


Mannise Curing. sw casa teak ce er a ee eee eee 
DurablesGoodsit 7... ese ee oe Ee ree 
INon= Durable Goods: sae ree ere eee 


rams portation is sere leer eee Se ieee ee ene es 
Construction and Maintenance....................--..--- 
DET VICES Sires ike ten Ree eT ee Pane yet oe eee oho ear 


Eight Leading Industries..................:........... 


INATICE ohana ce tie eater Ce OR nO ME 


1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 

37.99) 37.83) 36.66) 118-2) 117-3) 124-1) 204-9) 202-4) 208-1 
33.59] 35.11) 34.04] 154-3} 147-2) 154-3] 238-7) 237-7) 241-1 
37.99) 38.17) 36.72] 111-7] 110-4] 118-4] 187-3] 186-0] 192-7 
38.27) 37.51) 36.72) 127-2) 127-3) 132-1] 233-8] 229-3] 233-0 
41.30) 41.17) 38.93) 126-6) 126-8) 130-4] 218-3) 217-8) 211-8 
44.57) 44.42) 41.97) 128-9) 127-4) 127-3) 211-9) 208-7) 197-1 
43.68) 43.25) 42.07} 145-1) 144-7) 140-8) 239-3) 236-2) 223-6 
43.40) 42.98) 41.68} 137-4] 136-9) 133-6} 225-0} 222-1) 209-9 
42.36] 42.21) 40.36) 132-8] 183-2) 133-0) 216-9} 216-7| 206-9 
44.71} 44.10} 43.44) 163-4) 162-5] 155-7] 272-6) 267-4} 252-7 
46.59) 46.08) 43.53) 159-2) 157-6) 160-3) 260-1) 254-8) 244-8 
43.27] 43.05] 40.86] 131-6} 130-8] 132-2} 220-8) 218-2) 209-3 
41.65] 41.61] 39.34] 134-6] 133-2) 131-8} 218-7) 216-2) 202-1 
35.92} 85.74} 33.91) 124-6) 124-8) 124-6] 217-0) 216-3] 200-3 
44.35] 43.96} 41.33] 133-0) 131-7) 129-7} 220-1) 216-1) 200-0 
38.02] 38.02} 35.16] 134-8] 1384-3) 131-4} 221-2] 220-4) 199-3 
46.74] 46.34} 42.63] 125-1) 124-6) 122-4) 212-1) 209-5} 189-9 
51.52} 50.90} 49.01] 129-2) 128-6) 123-5} 179-0] 175-9] 162-5 
39.65} 39.53} 38.05} 1387-6] 188-1] 1383-9] 213-9) 124-1) 199-6 
44.96) 44.58) 41.05) 163-8} 164-1) 169-4] 276-1) 274-1) 261-3 
35.25) 35.60} 34.12] 1383-9] 180-0) 125-0) 205-8} 201-7) 188-1 
36.57) 85.93) 32.30} 118-4) 123-5) 181-1} 202-0) 206-9] 197-6 
36.14} 35.93) 32.43} 115-8} 115-4) 121-3] 201-5} 199-7) 189-5 
41.27) 41.81) 41.23) 142-5) 141-2) 142-3) 226-6) 227-5) 226-1 
pallet) Wie Pek oho) Peete tateees ariel fctaeeral lecysc o5) lobes duct ln arate 
41.08} 39.91] 39.17) 138-9) 135-7] 182-3] 251-7] 238-9} 229-0 
41.04) 40.73) 39.55) 156-1) 153-5) 146-7] 251-6) 245-7] 227-9 
45.08) 45.46] 43.51] 82-8] 80-9} 91-4) 140-8} 138-8] 149-9 
CUNO) co ey 17) emer nel (totaal Wein atee) (oaciotad| (on once Weroertcdl located < 
38.82} 38.54] 36.49] 136-4) 133-7) 132-0) 225-0) 219-0) 203-3 
38.18] 38.28] 35.74] 156-5) 155-7) 154-6} 272-6] 271-8) 251-5 
42.40} 42.07] 39.67) 150-8} 149-8} 140-7) 253-2) 249-3] 219-6 
41.38} 40.91) 38.94] 184-3} 182-9] 171-8] 307-5} 301-8} 269-1 
42.24) 42.11) 38.50} 156-2) 155-9) 149-4} 261-0) 259-7) 229-0 
44.26) 44.04) 41.46} 124-3) 122-9) 124-7) 212-0} 208-5} 199-1 
47.45) 46.90) 44.44] 116-5) 116-9) 119-3} 196-8} 195-2) 188-1 
41.13] 41.15] 38.46] 129-4) 126-2) 128-1] 226-0) 220-3) 210-0 
48.51) 48.19} 45.77) 176-7) 175-2) 162-1] 273-0} 268-4] 234-4 
42.98] 41.06} 39.79} 101-4] 105-3} 139-2} 216-6) 214-9) 275-9 
51.10} 51.42] 50.27] 104-7} 103-5} 102-4) 167-5) 166-6) 161-2 
40.72] 40.71} 38.49] 207-5} 206-9) 190-8) 306-0} 305-1] 266-8 
51.31) 51.52) 50.66) 147-2) 147-5) 147-3) 230-4) 231-8) 227-9 
42.23] 41.35] 39.17] 143-2} 142-1] 145-0] 262-3) 255-0} 246-2 
27.99) 27.90} 25.74) 157-1) 158-1] 155-9) 262-6] 263-4) 242-4 
37.34] 37.52) 35.15] 145-5) 145-2) 140-6) 227-9] 228-4) 207-7 
43.27) 43.05) 40.86) 131-6) 130-8) 182-2) 220-8) 218-2) 209-3 
41.49} 41.50] 39.61] 145-2] 145-3] 140-6} 207-8) 207-9} 191-7 
43.20) 42.98) 40.81) 132-1] 131-3) 132-5) 220-2] 217-8) 208-6 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


we ea Ee ed a ee le BD a et 
ee 
Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 








Year and Month z ik 
_ |Aggregate| Average | Average Aggregate| Average | Average 

Employ Weekly | Salaries | Salaries Employ- Weekly | Salaries | Salaries 

Payrolls |jand Wages|and Wages Payrolls jand Wages|and Wages 


$ $ 
dfiiaey Shy CAMPUS Seomao ume snop 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Sine Hie » GREYS sc Gopmacionn cox 113-2 141-1 127-0 32.06 118-2 148-0 127-4 32.58 
Septswed smd 04 ON esrste ars retails 114-9 145-6 129-6 32.72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32.71 
DON Pls LOS stew cee p es oa one 126-5 180-3 145-6 36.76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37.16 
seis lp UES so cob0nsogbones 132-2 209-3 161-8 40.86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41.46 
(OXGs tly IRE. oobacioo on ndocds 133-1 215-7 165-5 41 80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42.85 
INOS th IBEESS. soabos omuocaoe 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
IDYe Gh, EE A cas pene aio ad oe 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
djeiie, oly BER 6 Soneneosoncde 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
IMO IU AW 86 aceon odsensc 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
WWitve, il, URE). on Goeaeeoouonac 123-7 207°5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44,39 
yoo BY BIE aan pReem ac cnee 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
Wit 1by IER). so ona coos cobooe 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
yive 1, UE a ponanoabooage 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
duly als, IES), oa goons ooupesd 130-3 217-0 170-2 42.98 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Aliies 1). TIRED, oncéosae opooloce 130-8 218-2 170°5 43.05 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sjnto ly IER Cc opnonosooouce 131-6 220-8 171-4 43.27 124-3 212-0 173-1 44,26 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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rs 
2 

3 8 v a3 © ° 5 8 3 rs) ae) 

Oo | 3-8 | @s0] a8 Eytee ane) o-cel We |e le ey) Woes 

S Ss) Sse See BE rQ et a> a ae; ) es 

a ° APS 5 3 o oa 30 Q 2 ——— 

ios} = Pah ROR 2 (3) OF = q wm ns fos} ce ial ° 

Oo wey Pee Pan} ao | Co ce) |) febyet, || = 2 < | QO 
Sept I” OR BE teattein niptoieen orcas SSO leek lerekate eave liatereteveverti siete syeie el mectionlh “CNet 6s Aaallisnedianl ocoeas 89-2 
Sept. ee REY es igak came cee CGySfors OORT is sae ceal Iahenenal Ideas ae Roa) UP Ese ailscasoollocasoc 96-2 
Sept. eee LOS Dirascempne eterna ice NOP 7 MOCO oc daon line segelanoooe Yoo) AOR!) MUO neoodllpsoooclonases 108-0 
Sept. ita WUE en aide amccraen foal an ih Tec de en dao oll econ eal loouoos NOSSO, TOSCO oe toot lsqaacallodtsc 109-3 
Sept. ile A BY Aa te toe ago & 123-2) 135-4 87-9] 133-5] 140-5} 124-5] 125-0] 109-4) 100-2) 128-3) 110-0} 121-2 
Sept. VOB Sh ek a aicterae terefetonc 115-1} 113-2 112-7] 122-2) 102-4] 118-1] 115-0] 112-2} 100-6} 136-2} 114-2} 112-0 
Sept. DS ee 98 Ordre cerares mys eee 119-6] 116-4 111-6} 125-6] 105-3} 128-5] 116-2] 114-0) 104-2} 128-9} 119-2) 116-6 
Sept. Pe O40 eee Sera eis oat or 131-6} 127-3 117-0] 136-7) 116-4] 136-4] 134-8] 117-0} 109-1} 119-3] 127-8] 126-7 
Sept. 1 ee OA Lee wars, cts sees 162-7} 164-1 130-2} 182-1] 143-8] 169-9] 169-0] 136-1} 130-5] 132-2] 147-5) 149-8 
Sept. Der el OA Dic rmeictetoen ois etree 179-3] 172-2 111-9] 195-1) 147-5} 192-8] 183-0] 143-1] 137-8} 138-8} 154-0} 179-4 
Sept. eel O48 ene ee eer 186-2] 187-8 121-5) 210-2] 163-4] 200-7) 186-1] 145-3] 139-1] 137-7] 159-9] 198-8 
Sept. Laue OSA See tect ates 185-5) 184-5 134-4| 199-21 168-8] 200-0] 186-5] 150-3] 143-3} 145-5] 164-0) 188-1 
Sept. De 194 Bie fore ceesversisitere ane 172-8] 173-2 131-2] 189-1} 155-5) 178-1] 175-2| 147-2] 140-8] 142-6) 159-9) 183-6 
Sept Le GAG eae ectetale se 175-5) 171-9 146-4] 178-4] 165-1] 181-4] 176-1] 162-0] 151-9] 157-0} 180-5] 176-9 
Sept mL OA eee Pcrcrencie erate tks 193-2) 184-7 159-2] 191-7| 177-3] 196-1] 196-4] 172-1] 158-5) 168-0) 195-4) 207-5 
Sept Ly P1948 re eras ois 201-8} 189-1 165-3) 198-8] 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6) 169-4} 209-4) 216-2 
Oct. 1s OAS ore i tis heaenietar 203-3} 192-8 164-6] 205-7] 178-0} 205-8] 208-3] 180-8) 167-3] 171-1] 207-5) 214-8 
Nov gE OS Oa ee ote ee cea 203-6} 194-9 160-4] 207-7| 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9} 206-1] 212-2 
Dec AIT OSS Ort Rie eset: 204-3} 197-8 156-2] 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0} 207-6} 206-1 
Jan. Le G4 ieee cree. aeoteihenrnte 196-0] 177-2 151-6] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0) 201-8] 192-4 
Feb. Dip QAO). Ae eicns etek ahersrers « 190-5} 168-2 139-9| 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-4) 181-5 
Mar LA 194 0 ee oe erctas cies 188-9] 167-1 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9} 192-3) 179-6 
Apr. ae OA G Ue tae ceoeaieter sts: 187-6} 167-°4 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2] 166-0} 155-4] 146-8} 194-6] 188-8 
May ire gel 940s eee ees dome. 189-1] 163-3 139-8] 170-7| 155-2} 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9] 153-0) 198-0) 196-9 
June DS e949 ee ee scentarrecier. 194-5] 169-0 151-2] 176-4| 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1) 206-3 204-7 
July vette Qa Qi, conten c Sieveteedeess 198-9} 179-2 152-8| 182-5] 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0] 167-3) 212-2 209-1 
Aug. Ls eel 4.0 ee eee ercctenersts 199-7) 178-8 157-6] 185-3| 171-7| 199-4] 205-5] 185-6} 170-7] 169-7] 218-6 212-6 
Sept Le 1948 eNerescwe seta cie cs on 201-0} 180-1 165-3} 187-5| 171-6] 199-2} 207-9] 186-2) 171-3] 169-2} 219-8 214-7 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Sept. 1, 1949....... 100-0) 6:7 0-2| 3-sl 2-71 28-91 42-01 12-51 5-5t 2-31 4-7l 9-9 


Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated are as to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and Wages 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 


emt Aug. 1|Sept.1|Sept.1;Aug, 1|Sept.1|/Sept.1)Aug. 1|Sept.1 


Manufacturing 670 ...5. hhc on eee eee eee coe ieee 
Animal products—edible 
ur’ and: Products incase cen oe oleae oro oe et eee ote ate 
Leatheriand:productssec.s sneer cae eee cco once: 

Bootsand'shoes.nc. acre ieee ue teenie ceeeaeetoe.s 
Joumiber'and 1t5 products .ececeeenine coe eee 
Rough and dressed lumber...........000.ses000- 
Burnitureui nares. orre recon cco telesior en oe nae 
Otherlumiber products see.uemee eee eee 
lant products-—edib lesen nse emma eee eee iat 
Pulpiand paper productessce. meee eee eee sete 
Pulpland paper sence ase seem eeieeeieeleete erase 
Paver PrOdUCtS mene a nitene ce ea cine eras cone 
Printingjand publishing ses.cen een eee aeeaien: 
Rubber Droduetses.assen netic eee noe cisnee 
eLextile productaite: | cisciacs memes tee Seema 
hreadsvarniancdclothiasssemecs nents 
Cotton yarnandiclotiemoesen ee eee nee 
Woollen varntandiclouny neem ate meee 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 
EVOslery.and knits oods nee anes cei ce one 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 
Other textile products 
MT ODACCOS RE SoA et Oe Ge ee a ron ater itis Cane ae 
IBG Vera ea Nerve ety ieee rte Cree arp eere ee 
Chemicals and allied products..............ceceeee0% 
Glay,, class and stone productss.. <4... cesses een 
Mlectriclightiand powerse ease vemeceten see tenes 
Hlectricallapparatus tes hese ete oc eee 
fronvand| steel products seein oe nee eee 
Crude. rolled and forged products..............-. 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................- 
Aoriculturalimplementss.ncceeee cee 
Handovehicles andusireratce vee etise dee eect 
AtoMmobiles|anGupartsueeemtecsndeeeetae nee 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 
Heating appliances ce teeionor cee 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) ........... 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 
Other iron and steel products..............+. 
Non-ferroas metal products......0..6.e0sesseseaves es 
Non-metallic mineral products...........seeeeeee08% 
Miscellaneous. ..h; cous saiettaths «cata te shone Lena 








Communica tionss..20iccces ed. cab Olds ee ea ae 
A eleprap hs rset saa ee ee ete ee ee ee eke 
Telephones ee) eh hae reeaen tae Wen ay 


LTANSPOrestion 4520, 4 sos fee ee Gace e nee ore ee 
Street railways, cartage and storage................. 
Sleamumall wavroperationie er. pea meen eee ee hee 
Shippingiand stevedorings. . sence ee decmenene eek 


Construction and Maintemance....................... 
Building Hess Gee ee ee Sey RIE noone amen eo Me bene Ree BOS 
TET SWAY sid Ae acter 5 en ota tat en ba Ee 
Reathyay §h0s Ate ee OR Petey tile oe see een a LE Ie: 


Services (as indicated below)................0.eeeeeees 
Hotels'and restaurants eee eee entree 


Banks ands trushicoMpaniess eaten sees nee ete 
Brokerage and stock market....:........es0essec+=- 
Insutancescnce eso fara eae ee oe ne ean ete tie 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














Industries 

Women, Men | Women| Men | Women| Men ; Women 

p.c p.c c 
Manufacturing.........2 25026 cscscccce ences ecnnne 22-8 22-1 22-2 
Animal products—edible............+--++e++es- 21-7 21-6 21-0 
Mur anal products aa: vecoces ool eselereis lier «= 35-2 33-7 36-7 
Teather and products.....e-nencesicecescs see 39-1 38:8 38-9 
Boots and shoes een cermin cece sae cle este a= 42-7 42- 42-2 
Lumber and products.........20..0.0-s+0+s0% 77 7: 7-6 
Rough and dressed lumber............-.+-- 4-7 4. 4-9 
Br TEEUre Mee ee eee tte orsereus ates ate erat 10-9 10- 10-4 
Other lumber products............-+++-+4+- 15-0 14- 13-9 
Plant products—edible.............+--s-eeeeee: 38-2 33: 36-4 
Pulp and paper products...........+-+seeeeeeees 19-8 19- 19-0 
Pulp Glid paper ..5. soos sel es ete oi ceo ne 5-3 5: 4-6 
IPA Wer PLOCUCtSH stan > ea etetels ele eyedel a lalcis)aie 11> 36-4 36- 34:3 
Printing and publishinge. sire «ciel ieee 28-4 28- 28-9 
Pubber produetsicie soa snes oe eee ee eaisaes oe ne 24-8 24- 25-6 
Mextile DrOduChSr eae = elsif atti lec 43-8 53- 53-9 
AN biestel, aehmoltherel COA Mae can uonocoonnoneeaso¢ 35-7 35: 37:7 
Cotton yarmandiclovbiuw seit sore ne 38-4 38: 39-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth. ....-........:.--.- 41-4 40- 43-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods............... 30-1 30- 32-3 
Hosiery and knit goods...................- 63-9 64- 64-6 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 69-1 68- 68-6 
Other textile productS:22.....--26++6----s5: 46-0 45. 45-5 
TODA CCOM NEA ore hiner tne cise aura serie reuters 58-2 58- 57-5 
IBY NET AES nocd owogseoodaGooeouoGsnDubondoragce 10-7 10- 11-6 
Chemicals and allied products...............-. 24-4 24: 23-4 
Clay, glass and stone products........-......+- 11-1 10- 12-1 
Blectric light and power....-....-..-+---+-+ee-- 11-9 11- 11-5 
Mlectricallapparatuseeecennete roc eieret rrr: 27-3 27: 27-6 
Tron and steels prod UCtS metas ee tilts eleielels aoielele 7-7 7: 7-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 4-4 4. 4-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 12-2 12- 11-1 
Agricultural implements..............+.++- 5-9 5: 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft...............-- 5-6 5: 5-3 
Automobiles and parts...............-. 10-5 10- 10:3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 3-7 3: 2-9 
Hieatingteappliancesmacen ce acer ilaiee (rl 6-0 5: 6:5 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..........- 7-6 7: 7-9 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 4-5 4. 4-6 
Other iron and steel products............... 15:5 15- 15-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.............+.ee0+- 13-3 13- 14-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-- 9-0 8: 8-5 
Miscellaneous 37-7 38: 33-0 
TRITTa Bes es aot Sopanocueecounonbos sumo anecudane 1-8 1- 1-8 
PUTT LETT Sees ie Mey Oa an niin tts Dame Dp Hiner her eee tea 2°3 2: 2-3 
(CH. act SRI ee pete Reh aero Olina cain eR kom 1-0 1- 1:0 
Wiciuliie Gyechaeeooonb oaconandacenectdeenancacoe 2-1 2- 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 4-7 4. 4-8 
Communications ne eee een 52-9 52- 52-5 
Maleocamlismermareeerite ciel \orelt tei iterste) chats l 18-2 18- 19-2 
Melephanesaee ae cen. iiateitercts Steric 60-7 60- 60-1 
(ET ATISPOLUAGIOM ee eet eae eee le eter Meier eter) 6-2 6- 6-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 7-1 7: 6-9 
Steam railway operation..............+++--25-- 5-8 5: 6-1 
Shipping and stevedoring...........+-+seeeeees 5-6 5: 4-9 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 1-8 1- 1:8 
[Briones | sh noopqoooocesodoosappopoN es UanAdOnCe 2°5 2: 2-0) 
Pi ie ey a ee oe es ie Miata iSese wham iare imitans Fate 1-7 1: 1-8 
TECH WOR cnnnadon ne OR oboen Sadioos Dea aomids Hn 0-3 0- 0-3 
Services (as specified below).............-..---+55 51-8 51- 51-8 
Hotelsiand restaurantsees ene sees ccs niece: 50-4 50- 49-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........--.-+++: 61-6 61- 61-0 
UE (ah eders arp od aa onan Gee rn ap Ree G Son onumenabeookn: 37-4 37 38-3 
TRY A dahl Wea a are boos sence BaD GR aS He Die Tonto clone Cacia 43-2 43 44-2 
IWintolesales tacts creccctepe cia hele es iere ara sheceene ave eitas 23-7 23 24-1 
Eight Leading Industries...................-.+-- 21-2 20 20-6 
LOE eck joke nuicarcte po nitob copia nie B Acremocin oom tau emmainder 47-2 47- 46-7 
Banks and trust companies.............+2++++0: 50-7 50: 50-0 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 34-9 34- 34°3 
TNSUranc]e wh eee ere laiaisisiie © lee sie et? 43-3 43. 43-2 
INIT pe Choe so dueanncnosdaneoudeacSucodcGn0e.4 22-2 21-9 21-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non: All None 
Manu- wee able Durable Manu- es Durable 
factures cow Goods factures o Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 
Sept Uy PLO abies. cece eee ee eee 44.] 44-2 44-0 69-2 76°5 60-9 
Sept Te BOA GE. pavers cane er eee Oe ne a 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76°5 65-1 
Sept Se POAT De a) varices eee ae 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75:7 
Sept DS 94 Sire Se kc rate yeaa eek et 41-7 42-0 41-5 93 «4 100-9 85-8 
Oct. DOA S ches SS eee A ee ote ans 43-0 3°3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Nov deter LO4 Sie Pee ete ds. Ae ee 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Dec Lites OAC Wa Sera: Supe ee ke era 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
*Jan LGM LO4 Ole Sos os n cere aes eee 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. LL OA OS i.e) oes a Palen ae 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar Lede 04 Or ea aee Ee EL, ate Lee 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr. ee AEE Se aoe Ooi nn pe Re: meen 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May UA AAO OW ete sy Od Nee Oe ee es Od 42-5 42.7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June Lig OA Oia A EN Ue te Cen Sn 40-8 41-1] 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July ee OA ON hen toe Bet aR RN tag 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. A GAO) een A Api foarte te ote 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept LOA Oe Oe oe tbat nek eet tt 42-4 42-6 42-2 98-5 106-7 90-5 
*The average at this date was affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday. 
TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures! Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding — 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sept Lote LOD a teae eee tees eet elo 32.51 30.52 35.58 33.81 29.60 26.80 
Sept is POT TNR ee eso Be a ah a 32.59 SO) 1s 34.65 32.59 30.82 27.80 
Sept L047) Narr ne a eee eae 37.05 SA 39.49 Olas: 34.83 31.95 
Sept Lee LOLS RY eae ee ere oe Grn yee 41.33 88.95 44.44 42.38 38.46 35.61 
Oct LOA ne ee a eee ey ah eo 42.74 40.68 46.12 44 43 39.63 36.98 
Nov LAR LOSS AEG Ore ere tegen Ce ee 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.36 37.76 
Dee. Le OAS meet ee lerehae ee teek a oe oe 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
*Jan PLO 4G eee shes ee ey Rae aoe e 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb Pee lO40) Sober ee oR ame ee 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38.13 
Mar EAP LOA Oe ey oe ene ae 44.27 41.97 47 43 45.49 41.30 38.26 
Apr I ape O4 0 acne het ee dee Lee Oe 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
May UR E949 ae tee et ed oem 44.31 41 91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
June ph O4 Oe aR ie Ue hee Ce een a 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July LAS 104 Of ae eae sees ee ene ae 43.95 41.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
Aug DAVE I 94 ON nes SAR alee Cor) Bore 43.90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 
Bente 1.710400. ey pe a 44.11 41.76 47.45 45.45 41.13 38.19 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
ce ee a ee |e ee een ee 
Nova Scotia 42-9 42-8 44.5 90-8 90-0 83-7 
ew Brunswick 44-5 44-8 46-1 87-8 87-1 84-2 
Quebec Eibusl site, eter slisuahel eustiaversd sie a etree Racare tosh Revie ere ean 43-8 43-1 43-1 89-5 89-7 84-8 
Ontario peepee eee ee ee 41-8 41-4 40-9 103-0 103-6 98-2 
Manitoba 43-0 42-5 42-8 95-9 96-0 92-1 
Saskatchewan 42-7 42-5 41-3 101-3 101-6 95-2 
Alberta at iae ae ia se 42-9 41-6 42-7 99-1 99-2 93-4 
British Columbia 38-4 37-8 38-3 117-1 118-3 108-8 
Montreal 42-4 41-3 40-9 94-3 94-6 88-9 
Toronto 40-6 40-2 39-7 102-1 102-0 97-3 
Hamilton 41-4 40-7 40-2 112-5 112-5 104-4 
Winnipeg 42-6 42-2 42-4 95-1 94-8 91-2 
Vancouver 38-2 37-5 38-1 116-0 116-8 105-9 
a eT 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


ee —eeeeeaeq=®=S=S=S0Q0QqqqqqQqQqoaoaoaoaumm— 

































Average Average y\ Wage- 
Hours Per Week | Hourly Harnings Ww kly Wa, Earners? 
Reported at Reported at eekly Wages |Working 
Industries Hours 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept.| Sept.] Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Shown 
1,1949]1, 1949]1, 1948]1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948 1,1949}1, 1949]1, 1948}in Col. 1 








no. no. no. | ets. |) Cts. |) cus. no. 
Mamntifacturing 226-0 eee ctoeiie silo or 42-4) 41-9] 41-7) 98-5] 98-8) 93-4 782,056 
*Durable manufactured goods............-- 42-6] 42-1) 42-0} 106-7) 106-5] 100-9 383,419 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 42-2| 41-7) 41-5} 90-5) 91-1] 85-8 398, 637 
Animal products—edible.............-++-+++- 42-3] 42-8] 42-6] 94-8] 94-4] 86-2 24,710 
Dbitzys DEOMMICUS demmenie dite sateeriae serra = 46-7| 47-0] 48-2) 74-1] 74-5) 72-1 3,983 
MESSE OROGKNORS coc Gooeoacbasdcuco sou dags 42-7| 42-8] 41-1] 104-5) 103-8} 95-7 15ya27 
ILO AOP [HRW CWS. choos an doacobodousaompoode 40:5} 39-5) 39-21 75-3) 74-9} 70-7 23,485 
Leather boots and shoes.............+-- 40-1} 39-2) 38-9] 72-9} 72-3] 67-6 15,496 
= Dydudal ofsi ayo) KOVONNCUSisn ooono noe nooo noo conse 42-5| 41-3] 41-7] 90-1) 89-6] 83-8 69,190 
Rough and dressed lumber...........-- 42-3] 41-0] 41-7] 94-5] 93-5] 86-7 42,579 
G@ontainersnae wie ceric eee 44-1) 43-2] 42-8} 80-0] 78-8] 74-5 4,881 
IMbiaahynblnes Koeratoosouecae op ca cmimc&e 0 oan 42-7| 41-2| 41-4] 86-3] 86-8] 82-4 15,066 
eMUSiCH eins ULM CUS Stee eee ite tetera cier 41-3] 42-3 3-3] 83-1] 81-8) 80-3 906 
Plant products—edible.................---- 49-5] 42-3] 41-2! 75-3) 76-8) 71-9 53,491 
Flour and other milled products........ 46-0| 45-3] 44-2} 94-0] 93-8] 89-7 D211 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.......... 40:5) 38-9] 387-7) 70-2) 72-0} 68-0 18,174 
Bread and bakery products............. 44-2| 44-3] 43-5| 78-3) 78-5] 73-8) ¢ 8, 290 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 42-4| 41-0] 41-1] 66-8] 67-8] 62-9 7: 668 
Pulpiand paper Products =. iri ctcerls seis es 44-6| 44-7] 44-8} 108-1] 108-2} 104-8 83, 260 
Pulp and paper mills)..2... 2 s¢.--..--.- 47-6| 48-1] 48-6] 113-6] 113-5} 112-8 43,735 
IBS Oe HOGI ob so gcyenocdnuoceddoods 43-2) 42-4| 41-5] 85-1) 85-0] 82-2 16, 607 
Printing and publishing................- 40-5| 40-0] 39-9] 113-6] 113-0) 102-9 23,918 
Ibo ovre jamella or, shonoduG op Dude endonod 41-0! 39-4] 38-5] 104-1] 104-5) 100-1 16,314 
Nextiles=—Allubranchesesen seem etch: 40-6| 39-4| 39-4] 80-1] 80-0} 73-2 124, 255 
aMingeeyel, wean satel COWL, soucses cco nocceon 42-5] 41-8] 42-3] 83-7) 84-3] 74-9 50,901 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... ee SA ee 40-7| 40-5) 41-0] 84-6] 85-1] 74-2 20,367 
Woollentyarnand clothhecece nese arr 43-6| 43-4| 42-6] 79-7) 80-2] 73-2 11,998 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 44-2) 42-4] 44-0] 85-8) 86-6] 77-6 14, 126 
Elosiery and Init @O0dS we... dss eer - 40-6| 39-2] 39-2) 74-6) 74-2) 68-0 19,396 
Garments and personal furnishings........ S78) 86-3|| Bor) ae-0) cO-2|) sae) 41,198 
FEGDACCOMAG. Spach ee Meiceeeinnis ste es ease omer iste 43-4| 43-3] 38-8] 88-8] 86-9] 80-7 is DoU 
ISNA RETUESI, oc ouodoso cp ecdoee paOdoU dn 6a.umo oc 43-5] 44-2) 43-3] 98-1) 98-0] 938-2 14,382 
Wistiledsand amale WGMOrs.. aero lees ere 42-71 43-4) 42-2) 105-2{ 105-3) 99-0 10, 717 
Chemicals and allied products............-. 43-2) 43-1] 43-8} 98-9) 99-4) 93-8 25,171 
Drugs and medicines..-.2............--- 41-1] 40-3] 40-5] 82-3] 81-8] 77-0 3,745 
*Clay, glass and stone products...........-- 44-7| 44-6| 44-3] 97-4] 97-5] 91-9 18,137 
Glassmroductosem wicca rite 44-8] 44-4] 43-4! 93-0} 92-8} 88-8 5,601 
Lime, gypsum and cement products.....| 45-8} 45-9 46-5] 98-5] 98-2} 91-5 4,796 
SH EGinical appaLauUs somes ckrantss aie arse 41-1] 40-8] 38-6} 109-5} 109-4] 102-4 35,570 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.............| 42:8 43-1] 40-9] 120-2} 120-6} 113-6 9, 266 
Tiromane: shee pradUctseme same tie cia attert- 42-5} 42-1] 42-4) 112-1] 111-9} 106-3 22,193 
Crude, rolled and forged products......... 43-9] 43-5] 44-3} 117-8] 116-9) 110-2 33,097 
Primary ion andssbeel esis «rehearse is 43-9] 43-9] 44-8! 119-6] 118-6} 111-8 27,099 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......... 43-92| 42-6| 43-5] 104-6) 104-3] 97-5 20,103 
Agricultural implements...............--- 37-3) 38-1] 38-4] 112-3] 113-5) 109-0 12,654 
andiveliclestandiaizcratteresm ert) 42-5) 42-5) 42-5) 116-7| 116-8] 113-7 87,457 
Riatlivaverolline StOc Kener. inter eeire 44-3] 43-4] 44-7] 112-1] 112-4) 111-0 40,783 
ATitamobilesianG parton aceme cir 40-7] 41-3] 39-5} 123-8] 124-2] 120-9 38,911 
Aeroplanesiand parts. semeccilssece sri: 43-0] 43-3] 44-6] 107-7} 105-1} 99-2 6,915 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 41-8] 41-1] 43-1] 109-2] 109-6} 102-0 12,143 
Iron and steel fabrications n.e.S..........-- 42-2) 41-6] 40-6] 106-5] 106-0} 101-0 8,713 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.............- 42-1] 41-8] 41-6] 98-1] 97-7) 92-3 9,552 
Foundry and machine shop products...... 40-9| 40-9] 40-1] 109-8] 109-1} 101-9 6,625 
Sheotemetals wor lane een aeeeers ater: 43-5} 42-8] 42-3] 102-4) 101-1] 95-5 12,799 
*Non-ferrous metal products............---- 43-5] 43-3] 42-9] 107-6] 107-4) 102-6 35,423 
Smeltinsvand netining sesso taettker 45-1} 45-0]...... LT 6)) Llpslnaeteee 16,703 
Aluminum and its products............. A Wali) CVn Soc 100-0} 100-3]...... 4,341 
Brass and copper manufacturing......... 41-6] 41- 41 105-6] 105-4) 97-6 7,949 
Non-metallic mineral products...........- 41-9] 41-3] 42 118-2] 118-4) 111-0 10, 234 
Petroleum and its products.............+++: 40-8} 40-4] 41 126-0) 126-0) 120-3 6,473 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........ 41-0} 40-1] 40- 86-0} 86-1) 81-2 15,805 
MU TALTIY oan eo ONG arena Gann OUE orck mincrica amr 42-8] 42-9) 43-2] 115-9] 115-9] 113-9 72,546 
Coal eels cite wero 38-41 39-0] 39-6] 126-9] 127-4] 126-7 20, 845 
IMetallictoress mmr reerie te ce eect noise teres 44-9] 45-1] 45-0] 115-9] 115-3] 113-7 37,910 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 43-7| 43-0] 43-9] 101-1] 101-6} 96-6 13,791 
Local Transportation2....................2+5- 46-1| 45-6) 45-7] 101-3] 101-6} 95-9 31,555 
Building Construction.....................-+- 41-2) 41-1) 40-9} 107-7] 106-7) 103-0 107,307 
Highway Construction...................---. 40-1) 40-3] 38-3] 85-7) 83-7) 79-1 51,346 
Services (as indicated below)...........---++++- 42-5| 42-2} 42-1] 63-0] 63-3) 59-3 38,131 
Hotelsiand restaurants eeeeeeeiee niin 43-4| 43-2] 43-0] 61-5} 62-1) 58-5 25,819 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............-+. 40-51 40-1] 40-3! 66-2! 65-91 61-0 12,312 


ee aa. wae ee re Bae ae 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods. 3 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—July 1, 1949, 228-5; Aug. 1, 1949, 228-8; Sept. 1, 1949, 228-1; at Sept. 1, 1948, the 
index was 215-6. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-16.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Ecomomics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 


Avergae ‘A cork ——- 
ge Average 
Date Hous, | Houty | Weer | average | cootot | AYE 
arnings arnings eekly awe 
per Week enue Living weekly 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 
January 1, Oe1945 Fee cee 46-1* 70-0 SPA he 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February TS el 045 Re ees 45-4 70+1 31.83 105°3 96-0 109-7 
March DRL OS Ore eyecare 45-8 70-1 32,11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Da AL O45 eet Gate colts 45-6* 70-4 32010* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1 LOSS a ieeae eee 45-5 70°5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June Deel O45 eer eerie 44.3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July DL O45 eee heey ee 44.3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Ly BLO 4b es eee one 44.3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97°5 104-5 
September Tite L045 yee ee etre crs 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October LOL 945. rise ae ne 44.7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November L194 5 WANs Bien 44.9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1 L045 cece eats ee 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January Lal O46 Sees see 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February Dee L946 ieee eee te 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March LW 946 eels ae tree 44.0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April Le O46 Re eee 44.4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Loe 1946 ete 43-0 68-9 29 .63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1 LOS GPa eee ler 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Tete 946 tee aan eee 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August Lol OGG ares titer et 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September LS O4 Ges Peg ented 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Ls eel O4G eer a one 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November LSE O46) ai. eee entre 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December Tt Fy O46 Panes shine 43-2 74-5 32.18 106°5 102-8 103-6 
January Le LOS am perce e 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February LS WOLOS TARAS 5 betes 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1 ead 94 [ieee Seer ee 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April HL ape O47 en ten Betis 43-2 77-6 88} Ly 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May Dt BLOAT oe cr anecameeeet 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Li TOS Tee ine 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July La OAT Pup searince ete 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August LL O47 eerren ya cee 42-5 81:3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103 -4 
September Teel O47 Ree eae onc ae 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Ls heh O47, eepees yee tr 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November Le LOA PRA ects fee 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December DB LOA? tas tee tee cion 43-5 85-6 37.24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January 1 PL O48: ey talent 43 -2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Lee LOSS ae eke 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March WGpAL9SS bas etme ee 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Le? L948 Ape eae ew ade 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May DHL O48 GaN verge ee 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1 esl 948. Vet an seat e 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July LS Te LOSS Tee ie Bn 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Le e948 Se ea ae ee 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September Le d948 sears Peas 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October TD POSS ep ace 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November ee ey ns cee 43-1 95-5 41.16 135-2 129-1 105-5 
December die] PLS 4AS ae eta ee 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 , 128-6 106-7 
January Dee G4 Oar. nee at 43 -2* 97-2 41,99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1 OL 940 nie arias 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March De 94 Ores Per ae 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April LS he O40 ae ae ee 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May de LOA OM ieee era 41-8* 98-6 41221 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Dye L940) PO Tis: Se oe 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
Se ee Fea e-em ne rea fies 
ugus pie O49 ors Seats (0 notes . 40 : : : 

September Lith 1940) (2) en ee en 42-4 98-5 41.76 138-2 131-3 105-3 


—_—_—— rn 


Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. Theactual figuresare: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 
1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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8S OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


;* 
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—P ERROR NE A Go 














Nortr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12.—_PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 


Where ‘‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
INovem berm) 9457) 7 ements arena aaa Nese paneer re 94,980 SleSolalelsOnsovelleOnacs 36,102 | 156,425 
November »)(71946 5:4) 2 Fen lA pienerel ae tea 91, 662 41,156 132,818 102,676 31,593 134, 269 
November OAT oo pechnctetorn de cao Dear ran Maree 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
November) (61048125 0s Bee ea ee eee 31,856 18,595 50,451 67, 569 34,280 | 101,849 
December be SoH RU end mentees Pes Pie AO gO Bae oS OE Oo 17, 841 16,808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552 
January BASE Le Wipes tlraa NTs eth aga Fad elem ctr nr bs ht 11,996 13, 063 25,059 | 150,474 36,185 | 186,659 
February aE LE lpr rs gee ata a nO a ho eee ith OL ae A 8 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March TOAD caries Rees: ieero Pee ete ee en ee eee 10, 187 13,544 Qa 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April LQ4O AS veh e chat ate a estate carers Bete) ERE AD Is 14,444 16,816 31,260 | 195,559 50,961 | 246,520 
May 1040 Ju hina dete LT ome Sadie Maras 4a8 21,673 21,840 42010 158, 794 44,932 203, 726 
June 1949) he Cae A ON 5 ee et Ea 23 , 539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 | 154,848 
July TOA OANA Anta ee: rar igen or) a eee ee 20,679 DANS PMS) 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August DAO irs Ser ac ke iit an | 30) See nae elec Se ea 18, 043 19,313 37,000 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September POA GE We are OR ray A eee eae ttn 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,351 
October 1940 eek thea ctmnsPae aves tae eee Ey 20,837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143,047 
November” (2 LO40N(1) oie See reo ee 15,441 15,985 31, 426 115,798 48,058 163, 856 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change From 
Industry Male Female Total September 1, 1949 


Absolute | Percentage 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,555 415 1,970 +30 +1-5 


TOSS irr gO eee er royce gees Pe Ln a2 es oe a een a 1,668 7 1,675 +1,218 +266-5 
Pulp wood Bye eyo note otters eee ey ee Cee om 1,102 3 1,105 +922 +503-8 
UID CER iy eee eae a ee CO eee 552 4 556 +302 +118-9 
Othenlogging Se epee ey we eee ener ie Oe ak ee ee 14 _ 14 —6 —30-0 

METIS a en Meee sn cRt, ele ek in b aeee oe Sea ee re 752 16 768 —43 —5-3 
Coal ee eee eee ee Ok a nea Hen Eun eee 277 _ 277 +58 +26-5 
Metallic ores— 

TOMER Sara ae gees a crac vote en arate Ge een oe ae 45 1 46 —27 —37-0 

LE To) a Weert tas Saas at ars a em eae SOR eee AIG se oe Been 266 7 273 —12 —4-2 
INTCKEIOy RAY Ry aseiet ee eee ee Se ho eee 36 _ 36 —89 —71-2 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 92 2 94 +9 +10-6 
Prospecting and o1eproducing | anes en eae ern ee 36 6 42 +18 +75-0 
Manufacturing eis. arin tee neri in. Bolesinne stu ae 4,358 6,313 10,671 —1,015 —8-7 
pHood anduicindredeprod ucts austen aeteeee ee eee 470 790 1,260 —306 —19-6 
ELextiles\ apparel metcia-o-nt eee We Tee 502 3,633 4,135 —451 —9-8 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 657 108 765 —62 —7°5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 553 297 850 —61 —6-7 
Chemicals'andvallied productse seen eee eee en 165 159 324 —6l1 —15-9 
Products of petroleumland! coal ey ess.cen eee ee 48 i 53 +11 +26-2 
Rubber productes.) tesa oben we amok 55 126 181 +36 +24-8 
idea therand products eee Co eeee eee aren 121 397 518 —162 —23-8 
Stonewclayviandiglassiproductsy sae seen eee 162 49 AAI —59 —21-9 
itromandisteeliand prodictson accent 37 le 448 +29 +6-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............e0ee00e- 292 123 415 —66 —13-7 
Ma Ghiner yf tn cy as, a oer eieeee nee cere eee ie Lee ee 204 66 270 —27 —9-1 
Electrical equipment and products...............0ee00: 199 140 339 +33 +10-8 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 559 343 902 +131 +17-0 

Construction: 422 6o horas aaa een ee eee 3,808 78 3,886 —30 . —0-8 

Transportation and Storage.....................0. cee eee. 1,164 89 1,253 —275 —18-0 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 300 200 500 —63 —11-2 

RAG Gs ee hee dealt tacts ERI RT Meret eda Re TN es 3,075 25935 6,010 +141 +2-4 
Wiholesal ens: iis ee re eicer Neate ce eae SERS eve reel eo cl 927 411 1,338 —144 —9-7 
ie tail faeces oe eles, antec, Meee Un ie) ae ae 2,148 2,524 4,672 +285 +6°5 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,001 844 1,845 —97 —5-0 

Service). oki cetcacs hae eek ere ee oe een ae 3,142 9,732 12,874 —954 —6-9 
Pubes re tials 304 Seok tethcn Cad ee Raa ae ern oe aia 835 389 1,224 —135 —9-9 
Domestic. whys eae ey ee Rae SEs lay oe 128s eed 4: 5,322 +189 +3:-7 
Petsonal se: yak tec’ a ae Oe a gee ee 1,168 All 4,879 —930 —16-0 
Other servidas: 4 2). serait ia ede Rene eee if (OH! 438 1,449 —78 —5-1 

All Industries! 27725 oe ten ce ek oie ee oe 20,823 20,629 41,452 —1,088 —2-6 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


i 
ooo 























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ee ee a ee eee ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers...............- 848 318 1,166 4,033 936 4,969 
Gierica ll WOrkers a ene rs ee eee aie ee ci tereeehens ores 1, 703 3,016 4,719 5,955 12,695 18, 650 
SEARS PAGO IRS oe nek aoe Doaniy Coo aso cides om Od oeamae 2,024 1,616 3,640 3,169 6,047 9,216 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,061 8, 863 9,924 9, 660 6, 855 16,515 
Sealer mee et cee ie cers mecha s Pb rstcaiet atatant 55 _ 55 1,250 5 1,255 
eq aM knRD ENG! abt Soon gare ndovodauns6So0ceuDe 1,492 15 1,507 2,244 271 2,515 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................55- 8,324 4,190 12,514 35,301 6,799 42,100 
Hood and. kcindred productsas.--ee- ceisler 128 110 238 579 350 929 
Mextiles= ClLOunINeyOLe. seteyeitere aries slektetreiair tel 225 3,088 Bao 1,288 Be aN, 4,985 
IM perandl wOOG! PrOGUCUSe miei crniarenieie stores 1,919 1 1,920 2,154 78 2e232 
Phila, feayoiee enwel OMMeHINVE S oagee ooooaconoooousaoe 224 49 273 624 274 898 
Mert nenmancdeprod UCts see cere rire peiiice cerca er isie 84 336 420 607 277 884 
Stone, clay and glass products:..«-) sees 32 2 34 80 20 100 
Metalworking she caneiite socials ce arsed: spotecc.c os 796 36 832 6,013 303 6,316 
SCOT CA eres eee oo RR te cons eon heroes ote 105 29 134 873 22h 1,100 
Transportation equipment, N.e.C...............-- 24 _ 24 437 62 499 
IN Bia bitl 2a ae Acorn rege OO a OOOO outro Crema os ie 459 _ 459 452 — 452 
Gonstruction ete cree Seti ici Glare eenenyece 1,973 - 1,973 oe — OL PAB! 
Transportation (except seamen)................-- 779 4 783 5,566 29 5,595 
Communication and public utility............... 40 —_ 40 210 2 212 
rade and See VICE aes vaste rece eGr eit cre aise: 229 338 567 809 543 1,352 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,109 154 1, 263 5,719 709 6,428 
POTeTI CI ee ee eyes Re eee ee ote es mercbeinte cvolenant 45 10 55 702 118 820 
ESN eo oko joyeno casos 50. degas anos cmcgrE 153 33 186 1,975 50 2,025 
WinskiledsvWioukersmse teint ote eee seme 5,330 2,611 7,941 39, 892 7,935 47,827 
OO Cran LO DACCO vec te cicero nthctie cloner ea eietelascojleters 140 561 701 604 982 1,586 
umber and lumber products.:-....:-..:-.....-- 217 20 237 1,601 324 1,925 
Mie Gall wor kaun phy ee aeons sic lerepe tel sratclenss vs fos tates cueser el acre 171 106 277 2,091 148 2, 239 
WONSTTUCTIONE. mason tates oles te eeceis eid crea ote cinisieletele sac 1,877 _ 1,877 4,780 1 4,781 
@Oihenunsiailledaworkerseeeeecee th teaiai eerie 2,925 1,924 4,849 30,816 6, 480 37,296 
POCA Tae ee ak ws cle eectne isso eave oheelo's ake 20,837 20,629 41,466 101,504 44,543 143,047 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Ce ee — 
SS ooo aG—\— e+ 


Weekly Average 





Industry 








Vacancies | Referrals Place- 
Notified ments 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...........0.:0.ceceee eee e cece cet ee teens eens neees 2,009 2,154 1,580 
TG UN aie ae oa eic a swe esr oe ave lapie ererein atancicteraieiayaie ous wehn sisal ematem ee.y om Aes 727 324 223 
IU rie a le ieee aie rim ateny cee pratensis, Cais eps Se an Sinaloa <i8\* 280 295 194 
INP EMMI een sanaadedasnposadaaee sod op cs Cob Omen to cocaDebnE aD Sbopocdor pom 5,982 5,904 3,906 
Hoocandskindredsproducuas vase em eise se a eeileiete rele tte erslers petal i-th) sire ete sioiel 1,126 1122 744 
Mester ADVATels CU e fee te eee citi yess timnrs ciate ary & Cn Sariale aisleieletaie aH oiele4 974 846 513 
Tumber and finished lumber products... 3055. - 1200s. -- sree tciee renee seo 726 751 511 
Pulp and paper products and printing...........-.. eee eee eee eee eee eens 533 500 348 
@hemucalsand allied productsnsns yc ceils selec prettier alee elaet ie lole) = oleae 213 228 146 
Products of petroleum! and coal... 2.4... -6 0005s seein es mires ese 65 82 43 
Rubber PEOUUCtS y.ecas fochh.as cio owc sare ealere cayenne Gola sine rin era piaiexe aeeiasy sia 4 sla + 143 124 88 
Meathenanc productsiermenrt cnet ee astro ett iolsicye yates sere 145 146 95 
Stone, clay.and lass Products...) nese ser cred © lies a shosieilclees ia eiies 159 176 118 
“Tinzein faraxel yet navel pores kao soob Gachoeo boop oddetcioo conor de DogcosHnonndE 336 390 245 
Nonferrous metals and! products. crm veciis ciaicta cists altel Nel letale/eleiel tele) «l/l 288 300 207 
MEX abe? ea nA aceon: ob eodaddotls CUO Cbs OO DONO beoblmoOdgN Ooog pn HU GodnadE 275 293 187 
Electrical equipment and products...............cceceseceesece ee escseeeees 247 245 142 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.............+..++-e+005 122 701 519 
(CISTI BLD cs senn 5 SIG OR OD BD GaOu SEC Ac hod Geum b dt OEOGOU OUD OOMnad 65 OUD.C Eno BDOK 3,947 3,839 2,925 
Transportation and Storage......... 2... ce see e cece reece tere reese en tence eacees 1,279 1,236 957 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities.................. cece eee scence eees 225 PH | 146 
DT RPEV6 (i oes brecteec anal Sic Lantia cs ARBRE: ee SIG S PROSE pe ci ato 9 pr eee Ora Oldig atte Grrr hci kaira ee OIDICI Ce 3,492 3,878 2,179 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.............. cece cece cence eee n eee e enna eneees 399 451 208 
Rp ATOR EA Livi ts AM ha tisha dite be RG an BOG Gos Ons GaGa NIGIO DIG ORCS cre ae ic, deter crete eng mie 6,358 5,767 3,990 
All Industries..... Se GO eg Soe, Bn Ge Alle Boab Gone CnC E Gr cite er sera tar tin 24,698 24,069 16,308 


Se ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS SEPT. 2 TO SEPT. 29, 1949 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled Regis- Referred Unplaced 
during end of ee to. Placements end of 
period period period | Vacancies! pooular } Casual period 
Newfoundland. ....2..:220... ee 94 45 1,947 120 58 9 6,815 
CormernBrookte eye oe ee ee 13 15 162 13 12 = 864 
Grandiballs esas nee eerie ne ee 2 = 189 = 2 1,002 
StaJohnis tere. Bak weet een Si oe eee 79 30 1,596 105 46 7 4,949 
Prince Edward Island 831 685 529 252 230 31 915 
Charlottetowns ae atceoe eee 334 220 404 189 177 21 716 
SuMMersidosy eee eee Meee 497 465 125 63 53 10 199 
Nova: Scotiag eer one see koe oe oe 1,992 940 5,461 25233 1,170 350 8,921 
Amherst: Sone cl eae ee oar Doe eee 16 5 97 3 20 = 282 
iBridgewatert. os si. snes ee ee oe 16 17 135 14 5 4 282 
Halifax tees ee ake ae 964 635 2,105 1,160 534 178 3,011 
Inverness 38 Gor i eee SR ie ais 13 3 81 10 = 155 
Kentvillesaseces cite toe er ee 237 124 262 116 137 4 529 
Liverpoolscesactose he ee ee 23 5 143 19 19 = 214 
NewsGlascows. cessor Seren tee 305 50 714 338 195 64 818 
Springhill eee cee cose eee 7 = 83 7 6 a 172 
Sydney Wa rene aan Or ee ee 262 49 1,303 359 161 93 2,483 
PETUTO Sas nro ec ee 115 29 332 140 72 tl 426 
Yarmouth-Shelburne................... 34 23 206 47 11 as 549 
New Brunswick........................- 25045 813 4,946 3,012 1,343 258 8,832 
Bathurst eos st eee ee ne 89 4 356 159 71 = 535 
Campbellton 2.04. cere eee 87 28 398 145 47 14 605 
Edmiundstomie.e. steer ree 75 7 245 599 56 12 1, 686 
Hredericton sy stcratec ee ee ee 144 102 314 189 98 17 392 
IMintOL eae ane ee es coe te ee ee 134 41 148 180 97 = 262 
Moncton teins Leet eee 639 284 ieols 727 416 111 2,008 
Newcastle: cain en er ie ce era ee 66 7 247 109 56 — 437 
Palbtv ODM seo ey ee eee hs eae 511 210 1,179 554 oB2 83 2,071 
St Stephen ya cesecm ee pte eee ee ee 30 9 175 112 4 2 536 
SUSSOX: Poses eee ae ee ee ne 17 6 142 43 ist 1 192 
Woodstoc los. 1 ey nme Lanse 253 115 229 195 155 13 108 
Quehecra wees eee 17,691 9,567 36,886 17,093 9,611 985 43,970 
AR DeStOR eee a te eee See Se oe 90 16 lal 80 70 _ 428 
Besubarnoisehomcr ee ee eee ee 110 56 146 76 52 4 242 
Buckingham-eo.ce ke ee ee 64 4] 151 76 70 _ 322 
Causapscalosna tn soe 8 5 106 8 12 _ 295 
Chandlers: sever eee ven a ene a ane 81 3 120 78 fsa) 43 224 
Chicoutimisies se ee ee eee 134 37 640 181 85 11 923 
IDOIbEGa emcee ee noe 5 1 97 12 3 _ 167 
i rommondvillesee eee eee 151 33 603 140 92 - 1,178 
Harn harives cc fate tet eg eens 24 36 61 31 25 195 
PANDY Oooo eee Oe eee 95 18 388 137 92 2 697 
TEL 1) er Ut he eee ae ee eo eee 350 126 726 354 157 6 1,058 
MOMGELE SY poeta ne rer i 155 94 369 200 63 6 586 
JON QuIsre 7. yeh ek ee ee ae en 84 26 433 89 63 cd 583 
Ieachute’ f. oe cep ee eee eee te Bae 57 31 167 72 36 1 252 
LatMalbaies scones ce ee 5 1 121 5 5 - 191 
Lahuqueten se. Leer heen 375 7H 501 27 382 1 269 
We vise oe o. sap co es ee et ee ae 129 40 633 213 93 _ 1,699 
Matanes teseretcct see eee eee 763 826 105 35 21 — 184 
Meganticit nie oe nee 49 5 236 91 44 _ 286 
Mount-Lauriers ss eee eee eee 8 2 64 9 g _ 153 
Montmagny< eee ce eee eee 38 55 433 268 18 3 618 
Montrestl So ceeye £0 oe ere res ne: 10,405 6,456 12,898 8,923 5, 534 577 14,448 
RortvAlired sectceee ie cee ee teen 32 _ 185 34 33 _ 264 
Quebec erie ns ee ae ee Tie 1,402 538 8,502 1,943 693 135 5,411 
Rimouskitiet at ee ee ee eee 1 7 g 19 16 — 294 
Riviere di Loupe... dt. eee ee 72 16 480 307 72 _ 424 
Rouyneoe eee eee oe 53 304 324 109 29 270 
BtovAgathe-pry a ae ee 97 28 122 97 72 — 68 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. i 29 137 77 63 o 128 
Sto herese ts aie eee eee ee 81 23 147 79 47 — 228 
St. Georges de Beauce 73 74 240 93 13 9 477 
St. Hyacinthe 73 110 307 122 27 5 731 
Sted ean te Sees Oe ae eee ere toe ere 288 119 401 285 143 _ 531 
StJerom O42 ean Se ee Cees 404 99 509 353 292 _ 493 
Sta Josephid: Almas. see: eee eee 5 6 126 21 16 —- 330 
Shawinigan Malis =0e. ee 127 24 900 204 51 3 1, 564 
Sherbrookes-a. ae cee ee ee. 666 132 1,493 758 429 99 2,139 
Sorel hoe ee ae. 51 11 367 49 tf 23 1,397 
WLhetford, Mines) tascns meeeee one 79 22 290 145 68 _ 603 
ree Rivera ser ade ne tee ee a ent 361 156 1,069 474 224 16 2,039 
V aly’ Or eae ein he ae et ie x wrt ail es 150 OR 296 123 78 8 835 
Walley field tac tiene nee ae eae 113 19 309 132 105 4 610 
Victoriavillotrs). mote ee 122 45 363 147 92 _ 634 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
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Vacancies Applicants 








Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of Mabe to | Placements end of 
period period period |V@cancies| Reoular ; Casual period 

CPT Ey (0s. son Se cereoieniicccUuriccrrcer oneriietc 43,441 18,850 49,478 40,695 235 %24 4,672 38,420 
IATNDELOL Serres fisieeeis sitteiereielerevers sremstere © elstey 80 4 65 66 65 5 74 
IBANTLG oar aerca reals eroloreiarelelerssetetsveleteteievsibareverste 385 154 431 382 250 4 147 
Bellevillotin. 2 ite cetate esis sieve et oretere winters 195 39 325 190 139 18 390 
Bracebridgerccscs cscs octcletiiiee chins < 28 7 114 31 20 4 116 
Sram plOM yy toscitas cities cwiererie nieces teiaierierels 103 44 110 110 73 i 118 
IBramtlOLgds cscs nse ore cists eiere clove slelelersiersia?s 611 167 1,026 467 316 23 1,329 
IBrockivalleaeeracestistecieccietdeteite acess s 6 92 23 131 111 74 1 118 
Carleton Blas csesccrrecsiseisteaiesiele sleet 34 5 106 39 32 _- 151 
G@hathamare ns scccassielsile ss ciccerel stele sine siete 435 103 631 504 322 69 Math 
CWODOUT Eee ines tee cicivel cleletsielesinieis cies 146 15 253 212 147 1 147 
Collingwood er ccctieccieeccemierciae cresisre 114 11 160 115 98 _ 207 
(Crain ive, cedapotadocaucodoncuaDoduondGs 187 16 600 237 136 22 853 
Ont eTOriO Wecmieiesteretecrcrsie ¢ bierere owisisi sie clelrere 145 12 218 171 144 1 156 
I OrtrEranCes.c ace siecle oo cscs sleisverere/ vies es ilby/ 110 121 102 62 10 95 
Toran WADE soaGaaenodoocoseonOuannor 566 209 622 501 323 30 561 
(Galt taeree mista naisiows tislersieteioicierers rere.c 300 137 343 186 146 1 333 
GananOduertaccce cocaine cioecie aelcieie cs 38 6 id 73 18 20 65 
(GOGELICH ete care sors orsie G elslstars: sie vsiesnvele sieyers 192 159 89 113 71 14 53 
Gruelphitie anes oaciste oraloeteioeretsisie ls crelereraysiores 307 121 534 384 133 71 483 
Flamin] Commecmcteict etacteeiacisiesisrcere eteicters.°e/s 2,818 1,129 4,211 3, 236 1,405 650 3,434 
Ta wiKOS DUE te crclate cies ereisloreroneleletsrerereveyoras 19 80 133 23 8 6 206 
Pngersollpmrs ete steisciietescieisotels ci everarere ote 223 46 263 223 97 90 61 
Kapuskasing xe cieies ccjecsersieisrarsiecnats sie evetars 33 2 87 64 23 — 53 
IRONOLA Me rae cole sche reisieeisieiayoieies cheleieicisteies 39 57 72 33 31 - 117 
NRCan PB LOM see eel cleue ale veratel clove: stelarererelsievererere’s< 567 147 921 708 417 Bil 710 
Rirkland lakes. cns « sreseie et crvecle oss 285 44 470 413 151 82 385 
Katehener-Waterlooseeeceereesenccl: 756 451 589 649 365 30 309 
reaming tometer oe avails stersleererocerete:s’ aleve) 194 31 256 252 129 29 113 
PANUSAVeRR Ore chester cies c sinewinsieiecmces 188 31 193 PAG 139 20 136 
TGISCOWCl Se meicle sta oe aie ielercrssietecussavsiersieve oie 27 15 52 32 20 3 65 
GOR LOM pee eiaicinte ale ercie-siesetake se eieletevevciexere’s 2,487 1,134 2,398 2,453 1,321 188 998 
Miran erecc mee crocs cote o rietie elecreters wise ous 91 3 236 149 87 12 215 
INQ DANO tape creveicrere otros aleisr ovcate ets cler olerels) 36 a 72 32 20 = 136 
ING WHOTONDO. seicter cles isis eelcleicieteiclereyetslererese 553 197 656 496 343 5 491 
INiagvararliallsiroscecmsieciacen locecic:- 418 127 520 351 207 19 501 
INOrbHe BAY cece cece cs elec rete clove ei nieie efste stave 461 76 OLe 463 337 30 272 
Orillia Aires eet creteloucrere eels sreie, rarest 197 16 33 214 145 21 409 
MB Wate rnc ere cla sie aie ciele, cree sic ieriers ateise 1,207 231 1,653 1,314 948 46 1,253 
CEG Welee oe rie core le insite ov aereisteveteiersjste ies 1,901 778 2,444 1,698 930 272 2,211 
OwenG Sound Sess cc vieretes osc siorelsyeletassisisiers 319 51 526 339 249 21 577 
PALLYs OOUNG aemiterteeinclecisieicicteeisercieete.ee 45 10 114 55 32 — 114 
Bem Drokeiaeccecr tctee cctele s ceomanciere Weleeie 261 125 429 267 119 6 280 
Perthease cae cc os ose co ce telce se oe oss se 54 20 87 61 53 5 100 
IReterboroughiaesee sien accerceilecoiercee 426 45 816 531 394 1 1,029 
IBIGCOTIC ae ettte aisle clave are ei ovate: arescre cichare\ereloie« 52 20 49 35 24 — 31 
ROLteATbHUtese somette ctertlerseic efeteisiniarersiesiais 795 149 953 695 573 6 635 
IPOLt Col bOrDOmssae notre torie sree stcelet 83 31 225 98 71 3 355 
IPresCOttonnm eG ciciie costa stole tcercicststs'o)2 52 27 79 63 35 ~ 88 
Fen ire wWericcie sis 6.cicle arstayevons ats atewieroterers ier 233 36 230 176 140 4 147 
Bta@ atharineS emesis ccna sien: ccciers isis 995 210 1, 246 910 590 129 1,028 
SCRLHOMAS eee eos oie coe cieties sc 222 110 306 318 152 10 210 
Sarnia eee cosas stare co are tise iors ects, @ 439 12 591 572 364 4 369 
SaultuStes Marloecs acc noone ce enes 277 51 382 336 206 4 396 
SUT COG er eraacerate oisteialersuctere craves. shaietatevelsietyare 1,388 65 1,385 3380 ioe 1 122 
Siguxioolkoutscrecers oe cise see eive taeieels 74 29 75 58 34 14 79 
Smiths mlalisaatcce cate stole are tiemierecee eter 142 18 154 150 115 13 208 
Stratiordimmanpriiacccrie cise caress eh 232 91 255 255 108 25 234 
Sturgeonellalilstyeancts clei cis ols ciersicn ses 181 57 235 169 110 9 274 
Sud bury seeeererceeriiciee cc siere ereriere aisicteleers 1,710 652 1,302 1,157 831 156 536 
NDEI TWA TNA eerie coca e cre ee inisis oie eterevare's 481 130 671 702 333 4 618 
Mh OrOntOmneennn eas sees cee cniecere cites 1aso0 10,093 PY MefEL 12,098 6, 653 1,674 8,249 
Prentons noone cariscsltie-eetes sicss sos sierersss 248 31 327 399 227 _— 181 
Walkertoniseryers cere sicie sreterrelerstere sereterstess-070 61 39 73 58 29 _ 138 
Wallaceburg s tected ceme ccc ce ver sirens sae 201 20 309 198 112 75 196 
Welland tester ccm creo stecemie ce cet oietes 354 86 595 273 111 56 1,070 
WeStON.2. ate cule cwcicice cise ab tie se edossice ss « 348 259 349 342 189 _ 191 
Wan Sor t.fratine cele ae cus ole cress s hoaisiie sate 1,576 162 3,248 1,859 810 537 3,053 
WoodstoGkse seaariens cincinet ces errata 242 185 5 170 96 10 214 

Manitoba tree tonics cree ates cratvorsiercn se: 7,773 3,602 9,109 7,418 3,634 1,460 6,227 
IBTANGd ON etree isis ie visve cc leis ie esis cccie avs wesiels 730 423 652 536 403 19 341 
ND) Ap laa eta se ctercs mieteiere ove realelscvsvereiels ats 92 26 142 il 57 14 84 
ERLinEOM ee elas o ne seis vate cicters jars eiere.s eet eral 122 53 231 151 89 ilih 123 
Bortace laverairi@s sss. cc-cscctetecec ses 119 102 204 93 53 1 167 
Whey Paseeinccuckmes ses ce eis tene eons 233 252 45 36 97 1 38 
Wannipeginrsntss cere cnc ne eec cveretn orarare oe 6,477 2,746 7,835 6,491 2,935 1,414 5, 474 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled pees Referred Planaiwente Unplaced 
during end of paca to. end of 
period | period aah ‘ vacancies |"Pesular | Casual | Period 
Saskatchewan... .5...0050..c0ce0csueeesc oe 5,038 1,851 6,188 5,459 3,053 713 3,254 
Hstevan leh wee een eee eee 116 46 126 116 94 _ 55 
Moose aw sctccescsee soe ne eee 366 123 587 430 221 30 461 
INOrth=-Battlolorda.crwsesace caer 201 73 208 185 148 2 165 
‘Prince-Al bert: agen seen eaten eee 509 154 508 451 333 17 331 
Regina ico au deanean en eee eee 1,844 531 2,284 2,245 Lig 406 705 
Saskatoon sieeve: vebiec een ate oe 1,473 580 1,780 1,541 803 242 1,117 
Swilt-Current so cosscas wea ese eee 105 66 148 117 45 ao 180 
VENA SL I sadn amnad ape came aan oneiclo tn: 91 45 158 82 57 1 100 
VOrkton trek mes Leper tenance 333 233 339 292 180 15 140 
Alberta ec Roach ae ne eee ee ee 9,133 2,955 10,099 8,926 5,3al 1,, 296 4,788 
BIlairmores cee okeen ee eee 50 105 54 35 - 94 
Waleany ane veo nateb mato eera te inineren 3, 258 §93 4,050 3, 646 2,131 488 1,910 
Drum heller*ccse tte eee 146 33 166 136 130 _ 125 
WAMONtON ease koe eaten ceetes 4,446 1,350 4,625 4,144 2,299 782 2,019 
WGsons Aer cet ee ee eS. 4 58 41 - 57 
Methbridverinscse as eet eel eta 703 295 724 597 438 25 352 
Medicineti ats. conc ctk wee ee 116 101 214 J17 92 _ 162 
Red@Deer: teh aos ee ee 314 144 208 210 165 1 69 
British Columbia....................... 10,755 2,569 17,969 11,066 5,936 1,352 20,883 
Ghilliwackeaeccgusee het ets Ghia 187 24 256 194 145 25 307 
CourtenaVen asset ne ets eens 30 16 230 30 18 oo 197 
Cranbrook ct Aue ee meee noe ne 61 43 82 66 48 - 96 
Dawson Creek, ths sseacesieni tonne 114 30 79 92 75 _ 20 
DD UN CANT ES he nia hese cite etiioe ke ae 200 68 407 234 129 15 332 
Kamloops prsescia doce eae ee ee 263 73 261 196 165 - 115 
Kelowna.,.... Besta ctarale creeks sheet ore ere Bee 133 30 115 156 63 23 94 
Nan almos eect skeen cone ee a ee 175 31 647 178 94 aii" 399 
IN'GISOT oN terete te ete ae en eee 176 53 161 166 130 3 107 
New Westminster..............2ee00ce: 601 166 1,686 722 326 63 3,086 
INonthhVancouvers.scee cere rere 499 37 798 509 119 277 8 
Pentictonin.wencce en ee ee 129 16 150 105 67 8 101 
Porteal bernicc ee ode 204 21 286 241 169 _ 187 
Urince: George 2s. eee 509 114 536 582 385 53 179 
Prince Rupert. eae yore recor ee ee. 306 59 257 237 315 8 132 
PTINCCtLON ee he a ee ee ee 107 10 126 103 97 _ 47 
Big RD Ae ee bie ga CU Es eats ped tet 226 49 294 234 171 5 207 
Vancouver 5,389 ilo} 9,558 5,614 2,449 676 12,497 
Vernon yaaities bee eee ee ee: 356 26 379 349 330 8 103 
WAGCOLIQ eee tee ae re ae anes 938 323 1,519 947 516 151 1,725 
Wihitehorseiiiecd. cas tec acee terme 152 63 142 111 125 _ 69 
Canada..... Baie ieee ts, aie Maine SIT hei clone ate 98,793 41,877 36,482 96,274 54,110 11,121 | 143,025 
Malegenk die Gocco ct ante ae na 66,511 21,019 96, 733 65,256 40,062 6,411 101,491 
Mempgles tei trn scone eee. Js ees eens seees 32,282 20, 858 39,749 31,018 14,048 4,710 41,534 


a ee es Se 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 
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Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOS OUR RA ran ecg cree a RU atta Sees CEE 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
1D AG ete ten aadede shies Ree ts er ins 653,445 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
a WER ae er Ne PEE AON Not cae 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
ee  aete rh. et ti Reet a. Mm Os 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
194 oe eh Seat neat oe Bae ate e 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1, 944,026 
Ee Se net TRIN eH owe Sul anit It TS plies 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739 917 
LOA PAOk 7 Neale oe) ke TR ay CPR de 1,855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493,581 
NU aA ae te Oe eee ak ee COE 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859,412 
LOS TAR eens bs ope Mas Ln Rome nema oe a 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
OS Se eee ou Me ACID, ea he ooo de 1,197, 295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1y49°(S9i weeks) (0.6 0.15 ene ayn a eee 909, 837 357, 419 1, 267, 256 355, 343 163,776 519,119 
a ee ee es eee 
e 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIDL 1, 1948 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 

















30, 1949 
1948 1949 

; : Insured Insured 

Region ce tae Persons aoe ony see Persons 
Bi Registered WEE rare Registered 
NT ATAGITA ES ny pyc itis rete Noid RN f hikes The IEE Serer RR oes 15, 647 241,128 18,592 296,578 
QUE DOG Harn erercie oo eee ret Pet Miss crave ented etek be ery eyo ers 55,322 946,708 57,429 962,557 
CODTATIG See cert vera re ee aici ear are cio thelr SE cucvn Seac creat ahe fe eta: 75,431 1,306, 722 80,1388 | 1,389,055 
Te ite Mamesten eer reticent Ie Ps RA po Va ae NE sea i el Get) 39,522 496,082 42,043 512,914 
d ELOAUH| Ora ene 25.4 rote genciet oi See Re CHORD Pinion eye att Ar Re er oe 23,713 351,361 24,984 359, 491 
EO talolor anand] wee twee een oe. heat eet eee 209,635 | 3,342,001 223,186 | 3,520,595 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 











6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex TOTAL and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 
under days days days days over 
INewroundlandess-sassee sei dcenicoee 52 itil 2 6 10 8 15 
IY CHIC AN Pane ee eas Sn ine ae ee 45 10 2 3 8 8 14 
Hemaleve te ore wta actin eet 7 Lie! hearers nye 3 Ae ets te oe 
(CGAY EET Ns Revere oe vate geracs Scheer (4,891) (884) (165) (329) (722) (729) (2,062) 
(ental G) eas shes ens ok he as (127) (5) (7) (6) (17) (39) (53) 
Princoruciwaralslancd set cereonenee cen 417 61 30 55 61 53 157 
WIE ee Peck cect poe eats > aA Soe COR ene 295 47 20 37 43 30 118 
EOI AGRR Meander ee daca Pere 122 14 10 18 18 23 39 
IND VeRO COULa Steam cei Se ha ee ce 6,912 Teb3d 725 1,074 1,280 782 1,520 
EMI A wal os Uae Ste lave kaa Un he Ped 5, 843 ged 615 933 1,080 695 1,193 
GIN GO Meet wh is SEE ee oe 1,069 204 110 141 200 87 327 
ENG Wp runs Ckepny ae eee ne ne 5,373 Ros 461 609 962 684 1, 499 
IN SYK see ieee. Je ene ee a 4,244 916 362 484 762 530 1,190 
ema lect. ater he oe ee ye ae: 1,129 242 99 125 200 154 309 
OuSbec eee Cee Le LR ee eee ane 35, 204 8,097 4,264 Ole2 6, 294 3, 823 7,544 
MgC Fee re mete, coe eee eae on Re 25,777 6, 283 3,298 3,825 4,564 ee? 5,085 
eric lem meret. yee, arabe eee ot ete 9,427 1,814 966 Ieee’ 1,730 1,101 2,459 
ONLATIO MS heen a cc ae aie ee One 25,503 6,977 2,941 3,441 3,867 2,421 5, 856 
Visi] Goer ee ete She er ee a 17, 183 5,075 2,135 2,378 2.390 1,494 Shy (AL 
Giiiall eae pyar ee et i Ser Uw 8,320 1, 902 806 1,063 lane 927 2145 
Manto Dasean ae ce kent ane waa 3,339 777 258 407 496 313 1,088 
VES eRe pees oases reenc een Davee oe hy et ona: 1,812 420 138 198 215 157 684 
Te 1t Hie een er itn ey fee Laer sheers oR 1527 357 120 209 281 156 404 
DAS Ko UCC WaT ena I eis ete ee 1,421 333 124 188 229 145 402 
Viet SERNA Siutiy tes, Leen ean Ue Le Blo 787 186 76 108 120 63 234 
MSTA OS 5 See Ben A eS coe eilee Rete 634 147 48 80 109 82 168 
/ANl|] GTS BLE: Honeoye ae EA PR meee ated 3,387 1, 885 206 257 302 183 554 
NEG ited 5 ater eh eer ee as meee eco Oe 2,732 1, 694 147 150 192 116 433 
Nemalesecd siete be 4 ee 655 191 59 107 110 67 121 
lBiainiteta: (Galina aey, 53h, cnasoscavseene ss 13, 487 2,471 1,813 1,844 MB evass 1,480 3,554 
MBS peace eee ee phe eat. 9,965 1,829 1,397 1,399 Gp 1,003 2,680 
Menon lemee A eo een Ae eee Buo22 642 416 445 668 477 874 
RON UH, Ck 3 SEAR ee ee ee re 95,095 23 , 301 10, 824 13,063 15,826 9,892 22,189 
IMA TAI arisen tatk roe ne eo ee 68, 683 17, 787 8,190 9,515 11,03 6,818 15, 342 
IH MAT Wetec een ae amie 26,412 5,514 2,634 3,548 4,795 3,074 6, 847 





N.B. Newfoundland figures‘in brackets relate to claims filed under the Unemployment Assistance plan. They are 
not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1949 























aa 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949(2) 

JANUARY Geri eerie nels eae cll aiken ewe 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 109,311 140,305 
Hebquaryien. sore nc ace 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 
IMEaT GC lieeer. 25.5 sae, reece hia ner. 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 | 103,402 
Fe 0 9 ey ee Pee he UR A a ae at 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68, 979 
IY Eocene eee cee, Age eee eae 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
UITINTESS co samt ere Hon CUe ee cr 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39,644 53,114 
AKG A camainea morte tc oc Rema cate 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49,586 
ACIDS bate ct See nay chs Oy. 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32,182 57,750 
Pepeem bers, fase scites ms wee ae 1,118 1,018 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 59, 080 
OGLODER frit eeu ee ee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 Ad A020 ena recaeteleier 
Noveltiperart nce ees onc eoee 1,748 2,896 11, 798 53,325 Bin eed 47,372 Go LIOR eiareenrar 
Decemiberseeene ee ene 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 (Ree) I IDEAS ao aaano sor 

otal ater aentencca wee 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 | 704,667 





(1) Revised claims"included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1949 











Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province 
: Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal} Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 

Ne wtOunG lanicl sneer 30 29 3 5 10 25 2 26 

(2,022) (1, 299) (368) (355) (1, 143) (435) (27) (1,185) 
Prince Edward Island......... 18 UVa es BHO ota ciate 
INGVaES COLA ane ae eee ita 3, 847 1,893 1,525 429 3,022 763 40 882 
New Brinswicker ace ae 2,535 1,218 1,035 282 2,029 512 18 510 
Quebeck we Beane ven See 21, 288 11, 963 6,713 2,612 17,161 4,176 362 5,170 
Ontario 16,941 , 004 5,426 2,181 12,750 3,350 253 3,959 
Meinito paises ae: <a er aes 2,050 1,051 669 330 1,334 467 62 420 
Baskatehewallisaaacien siecle tee 891 521 224 146 627 220 20 172 
Al bertacnrs tae amrccn etcetera: 1, 833 22 405 207 1,388 339 ae 334 
British Columbidys.s) eee: 9,482 4,558 3,989 935 7,296 1,736 99 1,988 
Total Canada, September, 1949 59, 080 31, 881 20,054 (leks 45,774 11, 639(4) 878 13,492 
Total Canada, August, 1949..... Deo 30,285 20,006 7,459 44,660 | 12,828(2) 831 13,055 
Total Canada, September, 1948 33,036 17, 034 11,109 4,893 22,642 9, 106(3) 756 8, 063 


(1) In addition, there were 352 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 315 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 157 special requests not granted. 

N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 





Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
September | September} Current 

1948 1949 Fiscal Year 


Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...................---- aloes 4,051 29,518 
Noten ployed sine char ea: eek oy et rece ts tla eee che siete Oe ree is ee a 860 307 3,300 
Noticapableouand not a,vailablendonr Wwornkees aan eee eee ne ae 594 782 5,068 
Mosslonworkidue toads DOUD CHSPULG saaen eters aera meetin atte Cee 458 176 1,503 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................0-. 1.305 ify eas} 8,803 
HischargedHlonmisconductseee1 2 seh a eee nee ee eee eee 465 659 3,746 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............00<-ceccccveeces:: 2,738 3,474 19, 673 
OGhemressOns, (Ey yot SS at eee eis setae it erent cary ast ao red enistetcr eee emer ee aa 504 1,015 6, 264 

ALO Leuba rants Partita cicbobe na RUTAC ey See Ree Sap aee Oe fe EE Oe ed eA ee 9,106 11, 639(?) 77,928 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
(2) In addition, there were 435 claims for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland that were disallowed. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 16 TO 16 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, 
NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 
PAID BY PROVINCES DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1949 








Number 
Receiving 
Province Benefit Number Number Amount 
During Com- of Days of Benefit 
Week mencing Benefit Paid 
September Benefit Paid (in dollars) 
10 to 16 During 
inclusive Month 
INewdioun dlan dis 29. b,c ar raed is Mier et a Se aa Se 32 16 1,306 3,360 
, (3,470) (914) (86, 898) (211, 261) 
Prince: Edward Island es mas incccen caine eee oe OT eee 429 105 9,219 18,820 
INOVaNScabiane st oo sie orpye temhh-- 6 CR eae: CR ge Pane oie eae ne 4,408 2,146 101, 282 PBL, eR 
News Bruns wichege. 0: mas. Mase ee Loe anee ee ae ee e 3,966 1,537 93,974 217,041 
Quebec 5 taadan acc hans ee Ben ee, Re ee 23, 650 12,689 602,705 1,359, 673 
Ontario. y, Seer ri Ae) ace ot ne Deedee = Sh me Wt Oe eae 18,407 9, 686 440,414 1,000,610 
Manito ba,.ctiite ian ieee aoe on Ae cae ee Bee ie a ee 2,609 1,054 64, 480 138, 624 
Daskatche wane Sec ncfs shee ie he Pa ea an) ee 973 438 25, 699 54,118 
AID ORGS, cA eie ele eee: a Ea edie en aa em Eh De 1,816 909 42,180 99,528 
British: Columbiatt acetic. e cae ee ee eee 9,153 5, 834 230, 202 548,276 
sRotale@anadayseptem bers 04.0 a. en ere: ee ane 65, 443 34,414 IGLICAC a meonG ile Gaon 
otal Canada; sAnreusti 1940 eee 5 ee ee enn enh 8 | enters toe ae 34,442 1,650,997 3,717,000 


otal. Canadas Septem berio48. re neeraee eer nae aie renee ena 17,339 871,967 1,694,139 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent-_ |_—————--————— 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel one Ve of es 
—— since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae t Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 ioe Services modities 
only) t 
OVA Mercalli beeing ciel oe eee 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LOD See cite arene oa tetom ine eee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
POL Ge Pe taucNeters aioe otn | ercaatede kee 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
UWA cette Pere r Orc icksal lane Amaia 102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
TOUS tea ke seve tiers eter oel | eee as here 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
OL ee 2 exits oats ene! Seis ae ee 126-5 164-8 87:3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
I PAUSE nie dt meses ni ois aca e 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
AMO A Sg ins aA Siete es eal Lee een ERE 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
12 spy Ale rec ted Secret all yao ome ee: 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
NODS Saree es horace acrers ana leeeetovatvetns 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
1904 a can Cone cullen os ee 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140°8 108-6 
OD Bie cee hotriteer ee le ue erase 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
1H PAO ining ag a.crseroctootal tein Brsomiosiae: 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
[GODT ee renee eieiie talliorces meres 119-9 130-8 114:5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LO 2 Sea e cera aie erste ota eee ee 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104:-8 
LAO ATs RRS oie Use Reap iT Mites a reser 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TOS0 47 eee fel Gomera 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
1.98 Ire taeein st oikal eee eee 109-1 103:1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
TOS D Pee ars eres an ecto ee 99-0 85:7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSS ee oh accel Cae eee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
IO Yee ee Past Cee We EO WR ee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
OS Brtescs aere ones as Lome eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100°9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
193 Gis tetera © rire | eae 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS lias seers Cone caters nee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS Sixacechocieewa ine veterolete ee eee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101:2 102-8 
LOS Gis Soap  Ne cectos lS Sesame 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOAQE oes ete cok cae 4:8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
LGA Tae sericterets ttt ne 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
[eA eS Se tien oar 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107:1 122-4 
19435 Oe Senet ictuc clones 17°68 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1040 ee ene tore 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 12 118-4 108-9 125-2 
O45 25s crmie o's ericictoetans 18:6 119-5 133-0 2 Sa 107:0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
TAG eet 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OS Brand oreerey torches oe 84-4 135-5 159:5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
TOAST hee Retin ei sae 63:8 155-0 195-5 120:7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1947 
Jannanvanse naar 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Hebniinyaeaseenecs 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115;5 137-9 
Marcheetrn nya ces. 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
April Santor cee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 ayers 116-3 142-3 
Mave anda aoe ae 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
Junezi stereo 83-8 134-9 BY (Or/ 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 ini7foul 147-4 
UDI cen oe Scion or tac 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
August...... 85-8 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September........... 88-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
Octobernseaaeree 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November:...2..... 42-5 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
Decemipenneaneemon: 44-8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
Jamuianyee see ee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruaiy sees oe tie 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marclisvir. women <4 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
April eae eee 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9° 172-2 
Maye da nth. ceecetee 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173°6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
TUNG Soe ee ctr 3-1 154°3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174:8 162-0 122-7 176°4 
ARE .e Bxta ceed een ere 55°+7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
AUSUStS el Cee 56-3 157-5 292-6 120-9 127-7 75-9 161-4 123-4 181°3 
September.......... 57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164:2 124-4 183-5 
October. oe 68-8 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184°6 
November....-....- 58-8 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181:5 166-0 124-6 184°5 
Decembenyneeaee se 57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 
Jsnuarviee eee eee 68-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hebruanvereiee ten 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March snmeeemnree 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
April. encanto ore 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May naa Ace ae 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JUNC. + ob acy 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
UU sees ees oe OR ae 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129 1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
ANICUStA ee tee eee 61-4 162-8 209 -2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octobers eee eee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 180-2 186-5 
November ........ 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 





* For the period. 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
t+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1949 


(Base:—August 1939=100) 
| 


Total Hom 











e 
csi — - Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Octal, ings and | laneous 

1948 1949 1949 Services 
la iItP ey Weaeae tyes 152-2 155-6 155-0 204-6 110-6 132-6 194-0 156-7 122-0 
‘Sehbatndiolawy, se oe. 156-4 159-4 159-0 197-8 117-9 136-0 194-3 155-5 128-3 
Niontrea lee seein ek. 163-1 165-7 165-4 213-4 119-9 131-1 177-1 172-0 128-7 
sR OnOnCO mentee kc ete. 155-4 158-2 157-9 197-3 122-0 152-0 183-4 163-4 129-0 
Win pee yeenyeen eens 152-8 156-6 156-2 203 -0 119-0 121-2 177-4 170-1 123-0 
SIME MROLM, 5 oan eaaaa 161-8 162-8 162-4 209-9 123-9 140-4 188-7 171-8 121-5 
Hdimontonenec oes 153-9 156-8 156-8 209-5 112-0 114-6 187-8 162-1 125-3 
Vianeollvier:..0 ssa. 161-3 163-5 162-8 209-3 115-3 139-8 192-7 160-3 133-1 


Se ee ee eee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD [TEMS 
(Basn:—August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


————e—S SSS 


Dec. 9} Aug: Dec. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Price 








Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1945 1949 1949 1949 rae 

iBeeftsirloin steak. cto ee ee hee a ee eee lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 260-6 258-1 255-2 71-2 
Beetaroundes toa kate eam om nese ee ee lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 289-9 287-3 284-4 67-4 
Beeler DavOAS UMN eee eee ee eee ee lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 290-9 288-7 285-7 65:7 
(Beck bladeece ew weet esate oboe ee RC ket la lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 3811-9 306-9 303-1 48-2 
Becigstowinasponelesss semi lisse) en lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 347-8 342-7 339-7 46-4 
Weal, front, roll bonelesss.s55 ne. assy lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0) Bl732 |) S42") (3118 52-7 
vari mler roastaatmeteenk eptaccs chertce lnc lb 109-9 164-4 152-8 268 +7 248 -6 242-3 68-°8 
Porkeimesiul oinsmcentre-cuteeemien ae een nin: lb 125-3 143-8 143-8 247-9 249-4 246-8 67-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hhock-off..-............... lb 127-0 143-4 143-4 279-8 278-8 268-3 51-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb 128 141-5 142-5 236-4 236-1 235-5 75-1 
ard apurew chs wet eee KEM ee teal a foe lb 151-3 157-9 159-6 192-1 205-3 216-7 24-7 
Shortening avieretaple.sae saan a enn aenan lb 134-7 137-5 137-5 219-4 221-5 222-9 32-1 
lebragesy, Sete le: CON WEEE, oe ee wn doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 | 241-2] 287-4] 9284-5 73-0 
Mi Aeeee Re epee reeks cy Sale amie ee L qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 164-2 17-9 
Biter iCrealn cya DELLS) Reece nen lb 140-5 144-3 148-0 226-7 230-8 232-2 63-4 
Cheese; plained bien yee nents pkg 174-6 164-4 165-4 226-7 226-7 226-7 30-3 
Bread, plain white, wrapped...............-.... 106-5 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
Loy, JOSE ARB, smaAdarae oonnaee obanpoesue es Ib 127-3 124-2 124-2 221-2 221-2 221-2 io 
Rolledtosts, packages seen ean eee nn lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 155-2 156-7 9-9 
Comedakes Sroz eee em A eee ee pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
AOI a LOeScanned wosts eee ee ee ee tin 129-9 18 %7. 137-7 191-5 190-6 189-6 20-1 
HZOAS } CALL AG 42S sii fae nei tera ee tin 117-5 121-7 1217 146-7 146-7 146-7 17-6 
Wop Canned 26 .- cde esccdet cack «Aensc a Meee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 187-6 186-7 184-1 20-8 
IB GANS GRY ee aaa os ie worse he ae cl: lb 129-4 133-3 133-3 262-7 264-7 262-7 13-4 
DTI AS RSE A Oo CI AOE Sn Ee OR | eR lb 108-2 142-9 126-5 179-6 163-3 159-2 7:8 
ROLE TORS Sy ere RR ES ct calcein te tela hehe Oe 10 lbs 89-9 218-3 149-4 203-5 162-3 153-7 33-6 
ECU eS wD ULIC ES Meek cae eet toate wa twee ieee lb 115-8 120-2 120-2 188-6 189-5 190-3 PANY, 
RAISING «seedless Dull keene ana en nee. lb 104-0 107-9 108-6 128-5 127-8 128-5 19-4 
WEAN G CG irate Pecereler ests ee teehee Ta ee se doz 132-5 154-6 154-3 143-8 130-0 124-6 34-4 
em Onsen Saeco ce ne piv! doz 111-3 147-7 148-6 144-6 147-4 150°5 48-9 
Level, RENT OA, NOC, anonnonanosucadosannce jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 146-1 146-7 146-7 24-1 
Peaches: 200 wae eee meee ene oe tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 142-6 142-6 142-6 28-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02.0...) 00. ce0esoceeeces jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 142-1 141-4 141-4 19-2 
OCS VTP. oes LO ea dake ls ae tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 178-7 178-1 177-5 30-4 
Siearreranulatad,.o' . oct oe Lb kant alec ates lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
ugar VOUOW esha cthes cick ouch teak ae. lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 
COCO one See eee ae ths chee Ol oad lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 189-1 189-6 195-3 66-0 
PER OISCL A ATL 4 os aa ko Womack ic Abe eam pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 176-5 176-9 176-9 52-0 


eh ed 


‘Descriptions and units o sale apply to October, 1949 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef Pork . 
i st E 
| : Pepe ae eo sale 
Locality ; : Bs 8 a % & E ae 5S 
ap Se SES ee eS A CoN Fees 
Bah Sh Giucmnnloes tel So) 0} Oe open | che ple te ents 
24 | g4| tg) Ee | #2 | £4 | a4 | S| 38 | 3 
2h] 88 | $2) 88/88) 8 | G2) Be] BS | se 
wa ee ee za RD > 4 fe & ea 
lat ‘Teta ila tetas retas! |) etal |. tes )| pote: | setete|, otal Ogtale (a cuaam 
SE aeons Leni sent ome Nel 1354 :| GT-BH 63-0") WBbs2 Tc cele. or 64-0 | 68-3] 56-3] 73-4 
A Nessie mane pieces 1 IN Srey. yu meieu perp oup 66-2 | 66-6} 51:3] 70-0 
B= Now GlasLOWecemems tae een ices: Hose |) orakeah || GeO tert, toy. Gages 64:2 | 68-9] 58-2] 76-1 
RoGeney ee eee 80-7} 72-9] 64-2| 55-5| 50-1]....... 64-3 | 70-8| 52-7] 73-0 
PTT irs en Co ee OCP 8 RRL CGHIILAE fe Berek od become ha ie ee el TS aS B70: lemeece 74-2 
oa ya OR ce eM 72-1] 64-9] 61-3] 45-8| 42-8] 51-8] 63-4] 60-9] 44-0] 72-7 
APR eR GTOR or <) ae 72-6] 07-7) 67-4] 47-5] 43-1}... 68-1| 67-7| 50-6] 74-9 
S-Gaint Jolin, aces sentrens nate 74-8 | 69-1| 62-8] 47-1] 43:9] 50-0| 66-7] 67-5] 49-8] 72-0 
psa PENN Sa Pe ke 50 W274 Gas | 48:84 40-0] ene | eee 57-4| 51-2] 80-0 
ide Pallas: eee arene 65-6 | 63-8| 59-3] 46-8] 43-6| 48-2] 68-0] 59-9] 47-1] 68-0 
iie!Monttcal Med hetener e eres 77-0 | 72-1| 69-7| 45-5| 42-1] 49-5.) 68-6] 61-7| 49-6] 71-7 
12 ED uehens Mvreocs Senet Akt S 75-2} 70-3] 66-2] 43-9| 40-7] 56-7| 66-1| 54-7| 46-5] 66-9 
igs Eyacinthe. Scie 49 eee G8-0:() 62:51 61-0 \e4I0.| -Sax5 |e aeeleee 60-0 | 45-4] 74-2 
AAA GES JOHNS vos cgi i Rc Spee cea siete | oP 06 elleca.| hese evtuere I hee yanevova'l steve tretata'| leks oueerg esl eveye rete rees | ekemenemetere] rotee terre | escecmeemeens | eae cee tee 
1b—Sherbrooke: a¢..2.:-secscteeste: 78-9 | 72-2| 66-5] 47-6] 39-0] 55-8] 67-0] 61-7] 49-1] 70-0 
TGsRarel ata ce cer Cee eer: G07 | GGe41 604351, S07 |Site lhl nore eat e ee 62-6} 48-0] 70-8 
17oL'P he thor Mines, cao oes, hoc reel omrcee Katee Santen ere) lec te | een ee ee 
IS— [hives Rivorseetsat.ctak ie eece 78-61 6970.) (61-01 edS 44 890 G5c| eee 59-3 | 47-5] 71-5 
Ontario— 
{0--Bellevillet\ctu tea etek 69-5 | 69-0 67-5| 50-3] 47-0}....... 69-7 | 63-3| 48-4] 70-2 
AG irantiord i: esc: it does eee 72-1| 68-2| 65-9] 50-8] 46-4| 52-2] 70-0] 68-1] 48-7] 71-2 
Bi Drogkville:cs a nesrt ate: Lae ee 74-0} 71-9| 68-0| 48-3] 49-4]....... 71-3] 71-1| 55-5 |. 75-1 
Dia (ha tharmcn ci scn tare tee 71-0. | 86906; |) 6954.1 A406 | 4722 | 76-0| 71-6| 54-4] 72-9 
B32 Cornwallscis sis aasaceeoen Nh teak 70-3 | 68:7] 66-4] 48-8] 50-2]....... 67-7] 66-8] 51-8| 72:7 
Di Vort Williatiyse. seston. Gears 60°71) @b-Se) 67-7 | abOeS'| a8) oo ie, 70-1| 60-0| 79-6 
Bh nlt ees wie ee aeRO creer L201 OF aula 08.941 50280) hAO0T let | Ak eee 68-3 | 50-0] 72-0 
Chcelatiolnn cr Macc ean roe epee 71:6] 68-8| 67-8] 52-0] 50-1| 55-6] 71-4] 65-8| 45-3] 68-6 
7-H ainilbonr yy ie see ek 72-7| 69-7] 69-1| 50-3] 48-3] 58-2] 72-1] 67-1] 45-4] 70-6 
De CMBR tony ace vee eee eae 67-8 | 65-9} 62-2| 47-5 | 45-11....... 66-7 | 65-5| 44-2] 69-2 
Db Kitehener scccn. sangre eae ee 71-5] 69-7| 66-2| 49-7| 47-9] 55-2] 71-2] 67-4| 48-5 | 72-4 
Sh Rondon Vee aces. ete oe 71-6 | 70-1| 65-4| 50-1] 46-8] 52-0| 71:5| 67-9| 46-1] 71-3 
di Ningura Falls denag0tconuh see 69-9! 67-0] 65-2| 50-3| 49-2]....... 72-4) 67-3] 48-0| 71-1 
doe North Bayes, teed fee WDe4 | 69-011 67-31), 4864} 48-3) (eon oes 68-0 | 48-0| 72-5 
$9 Cishiawii ster dee ute eee 69-8 | 68-1| 66-4] 49-7] 46-4| 48-0]....... 67-7 | 45-0| 67-8 
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o g z < 
a | 8 eT ieee eet nae 
Locality & & & oe " ae ae S ‘ r 
g ae ‘° r= | » q ae go eo 3 Pi 
poles | as] £| 8;] o6|42|2.1 2. | 22 
ei | fe! ae|ae| fel | g2| ee | Fel Gs 
Ss" a" |e" | s°|a* |e" | a" | 2*/|8* |e 
“as eo eit | Goteee Mots nous loca neiateledtaly cue teen, 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown................... 25:6 | 32-6 69-0 16-0 | 64-6] 33-5 10-7 7-7 9-6 16-4 
Nova Scotia— 

Pood 8 EVN Eh (58 A Rae ar A ie cenit s - 26-9 32-5 76-2 19-0 65:8 31-3 11-2 7:7 11-3 15-9 

3—New Glasgow..................0. 24-9) 31-9 77-0 19:0} 65-2] 32-4 IPI cones 10-4 16-4 
4 SV dNOV once eyed ene eee teens 24-4) 30-9 79-1 20:0} 65-4] 32-0 10:0 7:2 10:3 16°5 
Daa PUTO ae ee terest eee ee. 25-1 31-8 74-6 18-0 | 64-5} 33-1 12-0 7°7 9-8 15-5 

New Brunswick— 

6—-Fredericton ta. 65 ooed ocd cca sins 24-6 | 32:0] 77-3 17-0 | 65-0 |" 31-7 11:3 7:7 8-6 15-3 
J MONSLON 52 yicka Saeco eee. 25-7 | 31-9 78-2 17:0 | 64-5] 31-6 11-3 7°9 10-2 15-7 

B—Saint Jolin.e ce. 2- 10k oak cence 25°3 32-0 | 76-2 18-0 | 65-0} 32-1 11-3 7°8 10-0 15-0 

Quebec— 

OC Nicoutimigeecdss bee ata. ee 25-7 | 34-3 73°3 17-0 | 62-1 32-0 9-3 etota Ie isa 16-5 
Ne ees texnisiecs tnt ois baka keener: 23°5 | 31-6 75°4 18-0} 62-4 29-7 10-0 7°0 10:5 14-3 
Liss Montreals jecsscs couse ve thas ook 24-1 32-8 74-7 17-5 | 62-8} 29-7 10:0 7:0 10-4 14:8 
IZ QuODe Gai eng se dees sean ce oe 24-2} 32-1 76:5 17-0 | 62-5] 31-0 9-0 7:0 10-6 14-9 
[Se=eGa LEV ACINGUG a ayes seca naar: 22-9 | 31-8 75:5 16:0 | 62-5] 30-0 8-7 7-1 10-9 14-9 
14 Str sODNA eins eati ss Os con bo awe 24-5 | 31-7] 77-6 16-0} 63-1 30-7 8-7 7°5 10-4 15-0 
1b—Sherbrookes.s-\). oo s.a seca 23-4 | 31-5 76-7 17-0 | 62-6 | 30-7 10-2 7:4 10-4 15-2 
PGs Soreliite Ant tole. dock Be we oeien «as 23°5 | 31-7 72-0 16-0 | 62:4] 29-7 8-7 73 10:8 15-0 
17-—Thetiord Mines... 23.65 .<<2s0< 65 26-6 | 31-4 75°8 16-0 | 62-1 30-8 9-3 aed 10-3 15-5 
aS Chree Riversi.a222.00 eels ek caer 21-2 | 31-3] 75-7] 17-0} 60-9] 30-6 8-7 7-2 | 10-2} 15-4 

Ontario— 

AO BellevAller stom ae sucas ete eee es 24-5 | 31-7] 67-3 18-0°| 64-0} 29-8 10:0 72 9-6 14-7 
WU ISTANOLG sx. aicis afe'c Ae uae eo toy ee Pri || Bilary || eA 18-0 | 63:0] 29-1 10:0 7:2 9-7 14:5 
Zl BTOCK Villon cones see an ale a ae 23°9 | 31-9) 70-7 | 18-0 |! 63-2] 20-5 10-0 7-2} 10-1 14-4 
a LAL a ee 23°8 | 32-8] 67-8 18-0 | 64-1 29-6 10-0 7-1 10-5 14-7 
DOESNT Sy ictke c cclhiie dice ee cew tak: 24-0} 31-3 73°9 18-0 | 63-4 29-0 10-0 7-1 9-4 13-9 
oa Port Willata vies. sean sete oe 23°74 |) ald 78-4 20:0 | 63-2] 31-0 10:7 7:2 9-7 15-0 
DOPATC eye kim ite eos G oe wok beseens 23 | eroled | 64 17-0 | 63-4 29-4 10-0 7°3 9-8 14-7 
PO (AUGID Un, cata ec i Ate arate eee at keh 24:6 | 32-1 71-6 17-0 | 63-2) 28-7 10-0 6-9 10-3 14-5 
i= Me amilton: at waicn estan ocean 24-3 32-1 71-6 19-0 63-6 29-2 10-0 7-1 10-3 14-6 
Ae TAIN SSGON Seth ees ee Re OE Oat 23°7 | 32-3 71-5 18:0 | 62-3 29-5 9-3 7-1 9-9 14:5 
Ainor HALEN ONET a. ss penis eters ee cea te 23-9 32-4 67-4 17-0 63-3 29-1 10:0 7°3 9-8 14-2 
BO) ONCON rte dates aids ssi ek 24-4 | 32-1 69-6 17-0 | 63:6 29-5 10-0 7-1 10-2 14:3 
31—Niagara Falls......... precio utie mt 24-8 | 32-2 77°3 19-0 | 64-4 29-2 9-3 7-2 9-6 14-8 
Sa NOPE Day otc alts detrei 25-3 33-4 81-0 18-0 65-4 30:0 10-3 7°5 11-1 15:4 
Doe OBUBWAI tT eer sa nate Maks hae ee 23-9} 31-8 70-9 18-0 | 62-8 | 28-5 10-0 (foal 9-5 15-0 
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Beef Pork 
ry ot ee => E oS 
8 an 8 
— mM — 
Locality a @ a 2 eq | 2m £3 
BQ ro) = a o ro) VO 45 te 
ad ay , > A 2 ‘g oF mo coke) 
3 g Ps 2 (ae ee 2 bo 28) Ba | oo 
SU ee ee re deen nen eee he cee ILCs 
SoA Soe a orme mice si meas ies ett eke, ae ee al pare 
| Loh) £ oO aS isle! a on Pr te: ea 
S| 88 | 22] 22] 28) g2| 2] iS | 22 | 8 
a 2 3S ea ra Ss AS cE gE; a 
cts cts ts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BAO LtAWa sia ee er ee eee 70°6 67-7) 67-1 48-9 46-1 50:3 69-7 66:0 | 52-4 74-9 
2h ==() WenMOUNG's- ce wiicoctraniertele eaters 70-6 67-4 67-4 50-6 AG shill cverees abe 67-7 65-9 51:1 68-8 
36—Peterborough.. «2+... +sen ease 74-1 71-6 68-5 | 51-7 49-3 53-0 72-0 69-1 50-6 72-8 
Si—Porg Artnures cscetee cee ieceree 65-6 63-3 63°3 48-3 CU (OTM Ree open al Waon eae 66:4 56:3 78:7 
38—St. Catharines... soucasconceeer ee 70-0 68-0 65-7} 50-3 AAPA Dal el ee Pe Ol Wie eee 67-7 | 47-7 67-3 
390—St. Whomasiccc aeseniecitncsme ene 70:9 68-4 65-4 50-5 46-4 50-7 69-5 66:3 | 47-0 72:5 
40—-Sarnine cae. csace lous seatoem oenee 68-7 67-4 64-0 49-4 47-0 | 54-0] 70-0 66-3 47-4 70-1 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 69-6 68-3 64-1 ASs//e)|mmeo Oe ereee 68-0 67-7 | 55-0 74:3 
42—Stratlord eres ace eee eee ce 67-4 67-4 65-2 47-2 AAS Gp neeetaeeont | eoentee 65:6 | 45-0 72:1 
AS——SUC DULY 22 nics cis 310 ssa G0 aie stele «| 70-9 69-3 64:6 | 50-4 EXOOIE We Re ae 69-7 66:4 51-6 71-9 
44 Tim Mins Bete iee oot Socne eee 70-8 69-0 65-3 49-7 47-9 | 53-0 69-5 67°3 53:4 69-7 
45—Torontocecsaeauciis oie seme 73°6 69-1 es 52-3 48-0 | 55-1 70-3 67-0 44-2 69-6 
AG—-Welland' cca acsreste ones dees cant 69-1 66-2 60-3 47-9 43-8 Siegel) aaylets) 53°8 68-9 
AT==WINGEOL Wa acecie ethos anes tee 69-2 66-6 64-3 48-1 ASO) Wak. oon: 71-0 65-8 | 45-4 68-4 
48—Woodstock.....5 ce ccm ec cpsseoan 69-5 68-3 COO 48 OAS: (linen eee 67-7 67:3 44-0 72:3 
Manitoba— 
49-— Brand onsets. desiccant ee cence 68-0 627a | See 44-0 AAS OD eet tee eer PA Ps 28 81-3 
OOF Winthiper fae. cas te tee eat aceite mean 64-4 58:5 57:3 43-8 43:2 | 48-7 61-8 67:5 | 55-0 78-5 
Saskatchewan— 
bl==MooseWaw.«. wes ciaaoe Goa poe ee 65-3 62-8 65-2 47-0 47-7 | 49-7 66-0] 66-1 49-3 82-1 
§2—Prince Alberta... ce hee con ce 62-3 57°8 59-2 42-0 | 45-0} 48-4 68-3 65-5 50:0 | 79-5 
Hd REGINA. ice ee oe ahaa take ae 65-1 61-8 60-9 44.4 45-8 | 52-9 66-0 66-1 52-2 81-9 
64 ——Saskatoonins cease siect ote nae cece sc 62-6 59:8 60-7 45-0 46:0 | 53-6 64-7 66:7 | 53-8 80-3 
Alberta— (b) 
o5—Calrary --b.. ekeeee as woes eneine 67-8 63+2 65-3 46-0 46-9 49-9 68-3 67-5 57°5 | 84-4 
B6— Drumheller. cr. esaitaccaerensee 67-5 65-7 64-7 | 48-0] 47-7 AG A Ueclcnanee 73-0 60-0 87°5 
jj(—Hdimontoneee este cee cess 65:5 61-1 62:0 | 42-8 44-4 51-2 62-1 63-9 50-8 81-1 
OS=—Lethbridg@ssss sds see cee 70°3 64-5 65-7 | 46-0 46:7 54°3 693 66:5 52-3 86:8 
British Columbia— 
HOS“ Nanalmos wt enatet eee 78-4 72-4 ZO) |e BRIO) Newby es 73°5 78-3 60-0 90-2 
60—New Westminster................ 72:0 66-1 67-0 | 49-3 50-4 54°3 67-5 72-5 54-8 84-7 
6l——Prince (Rupert...c2 pesscetee seule 79-4 73-6 80:3 AQ Oe A Silja eee. 76-7 74-0 60-0 92-0 
O2— Tradl ee ee eee: dete oe 74-9 71-2 72-7 49-8 208 eee 75 +2 76:2 66-0 85-7 
63—V ENCOUVEr see) scien fee eee eee 77-8 69-9 72-6} 50-5 | 52-6 60-9 70-7 74-7 | 58-9 84-9 
64 Victoria. arn le eee een 77°8 70-7 70-9 Slav} o2-2 61-0 | 72-4 76-4 | 56-0 85-5 
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fz 2 
<7 na | “3 
Fhe A ila ls & 
© Do ss Pp Fe So 4.6 s es 
Locality op o < q 2 | BoD | s 4 2) 
woul we ie pole eo 4| eile? | ge lege 
Ss as 38 1 & Ne co a 3 ) 
SE ee a Bae a = rue Sima eet 5 tk 
sa | $4 | c9) .5) #4 | #2] 38 | os | es] 35 
Be (| 83) Ss |/as| 8s] $3182] 85 |a5) 68 
ae oe ee Se ee Oe Be | ee) ea) Se 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts 
SETA WAR aie ikke eae One 24-7 | 32-2] 76:9 18:0 | 64-2] 30-0 10-0 7:3 10-0 14-3 
BOWEN IGOURTs sis ss wile, hs ioe oererecs 24:0 | 32-2] 67-3 18-0 | 62-6} 29-0 10-0 7-2 9-2 14-8 
Oe OLELMOLOUCT een et mee are ee 23°7 | 31-8 | 72-2 18-0 | 63-0] 29-5 10-0 7°3 10-1 14-1 
3(—PortiArthureaceceks aces 24-6} 31-1 80-1 20-0} 63-1 30-6 10-7 7-2 9-2 15-1 
35 ty CALBArinesaeane se eet adeeeenie: 2 Onleols Dl v4 19-0} 63-8 | 29-1 9-3 7-0 9-9 14-3 
39— Sti Chomasieces heeds ce eekonee 24-3 | 31-7] 69-9 18-0 | 64-2] 30-3 10-0 7°3 9-9 14-5 
40 Sarniaemnein sorte ae ae nee 24-6 | 32:3] 69-5 18-0 | 64:4] 30-0 10-0 7°3 10-2 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 23:4 | 30:7] 80-0] 20:0} 64-3] 30-0] 10-7 7°3 10-0 14-7 
AJR SLPAtlOrd enecwice seein oe 24-7 32-5 67:3 18-0 62-8 30-0 10-0 6:8 10-0 14-9 
43——SUCDULY sce sine ae oe hice che oars 24-7 | 32-4] 79-41 20-0] 65-3] 29-9 10-7 7°6 10-5 15-2 
44 TaIMININS stele le, se Clots Sricromteecte 2 24-6 | 32-3} 77-1 20:0} 63-8 | 30-0] 11-3 7°6 10-4 14-9 
45—Torontoves octane set srcceres de 24-6 | 31-6 | 72-0| 19-0] 63-4] 28-4 10-0 7-1 9-8 14-1 
46——Welland sta. cacksck ene pace on. 24-5 | 32-2] 73-0 19-0} 63-9} 29-4 10-7 7:0 9-6 14-1 
2 VER AWA YGE(6) dary Fane APR ARR CeeTS thie es 23°9 | 31:7 | 72-4 18-0 | 63-5 | 29-3 10-0 7:3 10-0 14:5 
4 &=-\WVOOUSLOC Keeneeriek ee eircctie siner 24-7} 31-8] 65-2 17-5 | 63-8 | 29-6 10-0 6:6 9-3 14-9 
Manitoba— 
49 Brand Olissaerac cack c sch Eee. 24-3 | 33-0] 71-0 16:0 | 61-4] 31-0 10-7 7:3 8-3 15-6 
OO Wintilper vecn nie seh cece ee Sener. 23-6 | 31-8 | 73-8 17-0 } 61-7 } 30-2 11-0 7:0 9-5 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Ol Moose wae tesencct os ek ee ae 25-8 | 32-6] 65-4 18-0 | 61-0] 30-4 11-2 7-1 9-5] 15-1 
52—PrinceAlbert:..-s4.secc sence. - 20°38 |) O23 73-0 17-0 1) (61-71) 2925 9-6 7:4 8-7 14-7 
b3—Weginay, cecal wee ee eee 25-1 34:6 | 67-7 17-0 | 60-1 30-4 11-2 7°3 8-5 15-1 
64—Saska toons ceeet erste te cee. 24-3 | 33-2] 66-8 17-0 | 61:0] 29-5 10-4 (ira! 8-6 14-7 
Alberta— 
DO Cal FATY so. Warde tas 'ece eee eee c 25:5 | 33-6 68-5 18-0 | 63-0] 29-5 10-4 7-2 8-6 15-0 
66—Drumbeller.......5s..2.30500000 25:6 | 34-7 | 70-7 | 20-0] 64-7] 30-2 11-2 7°4 10-3 15-4 
livP—Aeholianoehte) tliadans oyddAG oS obanodese 25-2 34-1 65-7 17-0 62-9 29-9 10-4 7-1 9-0 14-5 
68— Lethbridge... .sncecssccteceue: 25-3 33-9 71-7 18:0 | 62-9 | 30-7 11-2 7-2 9-3 14-6 
British Columbia— 
OO— NANAIMO ss sees os ok oe ce toes 27-9 | 32:2 | 72-4 | 20-0) 65-1] 31-5 12-5 7:4 9-8 15-3 
60—New Westminster................ 26°8 30-3 70-4 17-0 64-1 29-9 11-7 7°3 9-5 14-8 
61 PrinceRupert:s sete tect eee 27-2 | 30-8 | 82-2] 25-0} 65-4} 33-5 14-0 7-9 10-9 16-1 
62 rae oe ssi oko Rete ces Dike 34-6 78-0 20-0 64-4 31-1 13-0 7-4 9-2 15-4 
63—-ViancCOuverneeaascacne cme ne ene 27-1} 30-4 71-1 17:0 |, 63-7 | 30 12-8 7-2 9-4 14-7 
64-—Victoriaw ess rote ee 28-1 30-7 72-2 19-0 64-2 30-6 12-8 7-6 9-7 15-1 
a  e————————eeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEyEEE———EE———E———EEEEEE Eee 
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eeTeaeeq®q®q«®«®«qoooooqouquqoeeeeeeee ee  —_—_—0— 0 OOO —— 








Canned 
Vegetables 
: 2 
5 = a 
Locality dk as ; . > 
fo Beeal ee sal ecco Ge s 5 
ul ele alee ales Pah ae o aS 
~O. | Dav ot i] oe OS 1 ee $ 8 8 | Bs 
$ 20 Coat VSS Q Sue ete | eee oe -S aS SO. 
2o 1 eR Wl on SSG Tae oe ies | Bal eo eo laas 
ee | 48] e3| 82/85] 88 |] 88 | 2s | 38] 88] 88 
ON BS: ae Sp Set [a oo 2a | oe S 4, A fet ga 
H Ay é) ~Q © Au Ay — (e) | = 
cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 23-2 18-2 22-5 13-9 7-9 26-3 20-5 20-2 39-0 66-0 49-5 
Nova Scotia— 

92 Halifaxies sake cane Sek aatees 23-2 18-1 21-3 13-7 7-4 27-3 22-1 18-5 34-1 51-5 47-9 

3—New Glasgow.........-- 23-7 17-0 21-7 12-7 7:5 28-8 is [erator 35°7 59-0 50-2 
4—Sydney..............0-6: 21-1 18-3 22-4 12-9 8-0 28-8 21-1 19-8 39-0 57:3 47-5 
G—TTUIOy cose eects sae ele ctrisis 22-4 17-2 20-8 12-9 6-5 26-0 23-1 20-6 35:0 57-9 50-1 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton............. 20:9 | 19-4} 21-9] 13-7 7-1 | 25-6) 21-6] 19:3 | 387-5} 54-6] 49-3 

7—Moncton.......00ccscece> 22-0 | 18-7} 23-0} 13-4 7-7 | 26-7} 21-3 | 20-7] 387-9| 56-0) 49-6 

S—— Saint JOlitacrincce eerste ore 20-2 16-8 20-8 13-9 8-0 25-9 21-2 20-2 37:2 54-6 48-0 

Quebec— 

§9—Chicoutimi......0......: 17-9 20-0 21-9 13-1 9-9 BON) Lssobeoe 23°8 40-5 56:3 56-3 
10—Hulle er loscs csetetccees 17-0 | 16-9 | 19-4] 12-7 8-3 81-8) 20-9 | 20! 1 e6. 46-1} 44-8 
11—Montreal............006. 16-1 16-5 18-7 13-1 8-0 27-7 22-4 20-1 35-4 43-4 45-8 
12—Quebee: 2... .2cse cece 16-2 17-8 19-7 12-3 8-5 27-1 21-4 19-7 35-2 44-1 48-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 16-7} 18:3 | 20-1] 11-9 9-0] 25-5] 19-7 | 17-9] 35-6] 47-1] 47-2 
14—<Ste Johnssenesc cc dees set 16-7 18-4 19-5 12-9 8-4 26-8 20-7 18-8 35-0 46-2 44-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 17-2 16-9 19-8 13-0 thot 25-4 23°5 20-0 35-6 46-9 46-9 
16—Sorel...........060. Penh | HEC 17-7 20-7 12-7 10-1 28-2 21-4 20-0 33-5 47-9 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 17-7 17-7 21-1 13-0 9-2 25-8 20-7 18-1 41-5 52-0 48-9 
18—Three Rivers............ 17-3 16-9 20-1 12-2 8-3 25-2 19-6 20:7 33-0 45-9 46-8 

Ontario— _ 
19—Belleville.............08. 19-1 17-1 20-3 12-5 7:7 OOS Saleeeeres 18-2 28-0 42-7 45-7 
20—Brantford............... 20-6 16:4 20-3 12-9 7-4 35-3 21-7 18-3 30°70 47-2 44-0 
21—Brockville............... 19-0 ‘vey 21-1 14-1 8-0 35:6 20-0 17-7 31-5 45-4 46-3 
22—-Chatham:..... << ns oie 20-1 16:8 20-3 11-1 7-2 28:6: lames 18-5 31-3 40-6 46-8 
Yd—COIMWwaAll 2 asceeee eee 18-3 16-5 19-6 12-3 8-5 30-4 20-0 AG 4 | er ccve terete 41-7 47-2 
24—Fort William............ 18-4 16:6 20-3 13-1 7°8 34-1 21-2 21-4 31-6 49-0 48-0 
25=— Galt ase aces 18-4 17-1 18-9 13-5 8-1 34-8 22-2 18-8 33-0 43-9 44-4 
26—Guel pls. vale aeueetereene 20-0 16:3 20-1 12-7 6-7 33°2 20-7 18-3 33°6 44-0 44-6 
27—Hamilton................ 19-7 16-1 19-8 13-2 7°5 34-8 23-9 18:5 32°3 46-3 44-3 
28—Kingston.............6. 17-9 16-6 20-2 13-7 7:6 31-6 21-2 18-3 34°5 43-0 45-7 
29—Kitchener............... 19-3 18-5 20-5 13-2 7:4 32:8 21-8 18-5 33°8 42-5 45-5 
30—London®?..2 secs as oc coer 18-8 17-8 20-3 12-7 6:8 29-4 21-6 17-1 34:3 48-2 43-5 
31—Niagara Falls............ 18-7 | 17-9] 19-3} 13-6 TeOul 82:0. pee es. 18-4] 34:3] 46-1] 46-3 
32—North Bay......... Encelt anor 17-7 21-6 12-9 7-9 aAEai oo sace 20-7 32-0 48-3 50-0 
83—Oshawa.......cceceseees 18-0 17-4 20-0 13-0 7°8 SOZel aware 19-0 34-3 49-6 44-7 
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Locality g P 
os 
S83 
$8 
Ay 
oe cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 28-9 
Nova Scotia— 
PAS VHEN © semodononuadsaoer 29-6 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-3 
RSV CONEY co, Gate cs sauna: 29-6 
Dee PrUrO ee ceca ov haves xe 28-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Nredeérictonies. 0-0. 28-7 
d—Moweton. sos cies as oa eas 29-0 
§—Saint John...........0+: 28-5 
Quebec— ~ 
9—Chicoutimi...........5+. 33:4 
BO EW Se sates waves vee 49 a ais 26-2 
Ale=Montrealtcs.cis ep aclees «0 27-1 
1Z—Quebes, o..200200s esd cees 29-9 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 27°5 
1$—-S6. JODNBE..600ch decease’ 28-6 
15—Sherbrooke............. 29-0 
1G—Sorel tt cat cccainig ce o8 xs 30-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 28-9 
18——Three Rivers...:..:-.. 26:2 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...........000: 28-5 
20—Brantiord 0.27 ssc. ess os 26-8 
21 BOCK YillOveascs ses ve 28-9 
22—-C hatha ccc vecesucn's «te 28-0 
25-0 OUI Wallameee reece 29-5 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 
ZO ABLE aris ce shisaee sb ais ¢ 26-7 
26—Gueinhs tines seeees ees 27-4 
fas CMON con gooumocenes 25-1 
Oo TINQSCORS: wsingnc cs oes 29-4 
Z20-= WItChENGr weeks eens eee 27-1 
BUqTONGON. we serene ee: 27°7 
31—Niagara Falls........... 25-4 
B2— NOT Day-ssseeeceee ce: iat 
63—Oshawa ..iiccicosenceiens 26-1 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 





oo 
co 
_- - © CO FP CO CH tw S Cc 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 





ie) 
+ 
a 








Sugar 
mo 
Sey les 
ag | 23 
ST a" 
cts. cts 
9-6 9-4 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1} 10-0 
9-3 9-4 
9:7 9-6 
9-9 9-9 
oo 9-5 
10-0 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-0 8-9 
9-1 8-9 
9-7 9-6 
9-8 9-7 
9-5 9-5 
9-7 9-9 
9-1 9-1 
10:0 | 10-1 
9-9 9-8 
9-7 9-7 
9-3 9-5 
9-3 9-2 
9-9 9-8 
9-8 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-3 


Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 





cts. 


nor Oh aA aA AS & 


nS 


Tea, black, medium, 


per 3 lb. package 





cts. 





Anthracite, 
per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 


eee rane 
es i er ay 
iS) elie #8! e 6 


ee ereee 


ce eee 
eee eee 


cee reese 


i ers 
ee eeeee 
or 
2) Sein ieee 
eee reese 
sees eee 
ere Ci 
see e eee 
coerce 


seer ees 


eee eeee 
eae eeees 
eee eee 
ee 
settee 
se ee eee 
a es 
sine a) eee 
see eree 
eee nee 
seer eae 
cee eees 


oe ee see 











Rent (a) 


Coe ee etree rere ee 


29.00-33.00 
16.00-20.00 
20.50-24.50 


Ce eer 


22.50-26.50 


See eres seorseeoere 


POs ee eee res eraee 


25.00-29.00 
29.50-33.50 


22.50-26.50 


ey 


ee 


23.50-27.50 


oo eee res eos eaeae 


29.50-33 .50 


ee ee ae 


30.50-34.50 
34.00-38.00 
31.00-35.00 
29.00-33.00 


ee oe ey 


ee ae | 


eo) 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Canned 
Vegetables 
a ad 
8 < 2 
we) 
Locality ok = 4 o i 
oS r=] g 6.5 = & E = 
ad- ae a —_ = a . 
Ste Ol ate CLS ae eal eee - | od 3 at Ware 
AO) Ota Vases g2 | ° 5 |3 ® § S ES 
Soe) Ga toed Sire Same ESI Hey as ak as @ 0 
2° | eR | oR | -S | e282 | 8S] go | g4 go | go | as 
a Tee a ty ty bi hy Dea ee - 
Ba | s2| 68) se | 22) $8] 28) 22) #2] 8h) gs 
BR Ay O ~Q S AY Ay —S S) 4 _ 
a cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
oA ONawn ae ee 17-0] 17-6] 19-9] 12-7] 8-1] 32-3] 23-2] 20-4] 35-0] 48-6] 45-3 
Beet ywen sound ee 20-2 | 16-4] 20-7] 13-4] 6-6] 33-4] 18-7] 18-4| 35-0] 42-3] 46-6 
36—Peterborough............. 17-9} 16-4] 19-6] 12-7] 7-8] 31-0] 22-5] 18-0] 32-5] 40-0] 46-9 
SeeD rear hur ee ee 18:4 |--17:7'| 20-3 |°°43-2.) > 8-1] °33°9'| 28-3:|9 99:44 20-05) 51-7 1) 49-0 
Ree SerGatearines out 19-4| 17-5| 20-0] 12-9] 7-6] 31-7] 22-7] 17-4] 38-4| 61-3) 45-0 
SO St Thomann 20°0)) 18°7 | 21:11 11-8} 7:2) 20-51 23-4 1° 18-7 | 31-0"| 41-6:11.46-0 
A Sarit Be ee ee 21-1| 18:4] 20-9] 13-3] 7-31 29-0| 20-7] 17-9| 29-0| 42-6] 46-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 20-4 16-7 20-4 12-6 8-1 34-5 22-8 19-9 30-7 44-1 47-4 
AO Stratlorae eee eee 21-1 17-4 20-5 12-9 7:8 30-4 22-0 17-8 33-1 43-0 45-9 
48—Sudbury..fsm.s<0.deeces ee 18-5 16-0 20-3 IBjoW 8-4 35-2 20-9 19-1 32-6 49-9 48-3 
44 Timmins eadco setae eee 18-3 16-0 20-8 15-5 8-0 37°7 Ai ales 20-3 36-4 46-3 47-8 
46 —Torontos .cs<ccecccdosncce. 18-1 16-0 19-3 13-4 7:6 33-7 223 18-2 34-0 44-7 43-2 
46—Welland...........ccccece- 18-2 16-0 19-7 13-3 7:2 32°3 21-7 18-1 34-0 46-9 44-7 
47—Windsor......ccsccccccceces 19-1 18-0 20-0 12-2 6:7 26°3 23-2 19-3 37-0 44-0 45-6 
48—Woodstock...°............ 19-6 17-1 19-7 12-2 7:3 28-0 22-6 16-9 33-0 47-1 44-7 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon..........cccceees 21-8 19-2 21-0 15-7 8-4 40-3 20-5 20-0 34-5 Oman veneers 
50—Winnipeg..........cccceees 19-5 18-2 20-4 14-4 6:6 33-9 21-0 20-1 38-4 49-4 57-3 
Baskatchewan— 
561—Moose Jaw........ dae weer 21-9 19-3 21-5 14-6 7:5 41-0 22-4 19-4 39-0 DO 308 | omen 
52—Prince Albert..........¢. 23°8 18-4 22-0 14-5 9-3 41-1 21-7 20-7 42-8 NO oR a ALC 
63—Regina....:.........- lets ares 22:1 19-6 21-7 14-1 7-7 41-3 22-7 20-7 35-7 49-4 59-1 
54—Saskatoon............00. ee) 22°2 17-3 21-1 13-7 8-0 84-7 23-0 19-8 36:3 (HEY Ws be cone 
Alberta— 
bb—Calparyce eidecevtcn tenes 23-0 16-5 20-9 14-1 8-1 48-8 21-4 20-3 32-8 55-3 54-0 
66—Drumbheller...............|....... 17-4 21-0 14-4 8-4 51-4 Balls) 20-9 28-7 58-0 56-6 
57—Edmonton................ Aeroll 17-8 21-8 14-0 8-1 45-4 21-1 19-8 33-6 53-8 55-2 
58—Lethbridge................ 22-9 17-0 19-9 13-3 7-9 41-0 23°5 20-3 30-0 58-7 53°7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo...........cccesee 23/50 18-6 23-4 15-5 8-0 46-6 23-1 17-6 31-7 47-9 49-7 
60—New Westminster......... 22-3 17-9 23-0 14-7 7-1 40-4 19-9 18-4 27-0 45-1 48-0 
61—Prince Rupert............. 26°2 21-6 25-0 16-6 8-6 49-9 23-9 2023) ae 50-1 52-7 
62— Trails eh. re ice eaten 26°5 20-1 21-7 17-7 8-3 45-4 23-4 21-8 80-5 57-4 55-7 
63—Vancouver........ NOCH eS 21-8 16-9 22-3 14-4 7:3 43-5 21-8 19-3 28-7 38-4 50-0 
64—Victoriass.tsciesac ceesene. 24-7 18-8 22-7 14-5 8-3 42-5 PACS? 20-0 39-0 42-1 49-5 


po re Ne Se ee es ol ee lee eee eee 
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Locality g g 
Be 
8 
NS 
a 
- gidot cts 
BEemOPLAWE Sc cesarean 26-7 
35—Owen Sound....... acon 27°9 
36—Peterborough............ 27-9 
37—Port Arthur............. 27-2 
38—St. Catharines........... 24-8 
39—St. Thomas........:.... 28-7 
40-=SATNIA. oh. ec ss cnen cbs ve oc 28-5 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-9 
42—Stratford........ceesses- 28-5 
AS Stil DULVer eee eaieee eee 28-9 
4G CITA Phe sco es, nea vials’ 28-7 
45-—1 OrOntG?. ous «ss 5% 64ee 26-7 
d6-—=Welland.. vecsaaneeavarse.s 25-2 
47-=Winds0Py. oiives ccscense 26-7 
48—Woodstock....:...0...0.- 27-8 
Manitoba— 
40 Brandon: ccosce se shes en 29-0 
S0-—Winhipes. . 2d. .<< ssc: 27-2 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw......... eee 29-6 
52—Prince Albert............ 29-4 
53—Regina.....00s00s5 Geass 27:7 
54—Saskatoon..../.....0.0.. 28-6 
Alberta— 
BS—-OBIZATY Soins as ane scenes 27-6 
56—Drumheller.............. 30:7 
57—Edmonton............... 27°7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-0 
British Columbia— 
59—-Nanalmoic. .s<esns ene 28-5 
60—New Westminster........ 26-7 
6i—Prince Rupert:...:....<. 31-3 
Cae= Prail ccehsctenceas vege 29°4 
63—Vancouver.............+- 27-3 
OS—-VIGEOLIA, caiee sce des eeoere 28-2 


per 32 oz. jar 
per 2 lb. tin 
per 3 lb. package 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium, 


Marmalade, orange, 
Corn syrup, 
Granulated, 
Coffee, medium, 

| Anthracite, 


ee | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ES 
io) i eo) B 


— — 
leap (Wen iiey (ee) 
co wmwnown 8b woo NN KF TBO NSN OOF CO OD 


Cote ep ey. Wer Cel Wel cet Ue) 


Ka S & 
oo #3 & 


a A wo ow 
mo wo vw 
wa & 


Ha On 
o kt @ oO 


o Oo a 4 
oOo o m oo 
Co So 4 


eo) Ge eS Sy a & 





Rent (a) 
3 
8 | £8 
OQ 
Fs A rig? ce Pe 

25) 'lhtegayess 34.00-38.00 

SOO eee era cameo tate ck te 

S20 4 lat siete sel evetepee Dae oferere oroeare 
ate 24.20 | 25.00-29.00 

LO. | Bert tenes 29.50-33.50 

MOO SUE vars ari] eravatare eoneiet- eeateieis 
22 BOO rem, See ese ieiayerseags or 
Z2eO0 a lecetererehei|is cieeterseaenc eee erie 
23% OU! Parctebica pie [eancisie teres corm nee 
PEE look ent 32.00-36.00 
eMC raed (oe een 31.50-35.50 
22E 00) evecter. 36.00-40.00 
DAO: tartan tetelierssreetesio corte se oe 
23,00! le cere. 27.50-31.50 
2800 Ls aegis Dados sun carves 


eset 16.25 | 23.50-27.50 
Sees 17.45 | 30.00-34.00 


Meee ae 12.00 ctomsas.cseeeicek.s 
As leteiaters 14, 7D ass s cech ohana os 
APG 15.33 | 31.00-35.00 
aretereratel 14.90 | 24.50-28.50 


savaisvers's 12.40 | 28.50-32.50 
clissaenaye | eters ievanece 23.50-27.50 
CGR 8.20 | 27.00-31.00 


ee i eC Oe re i ec er ed 


Acta 17.27 | 22.00-26.00 
acess & 19.25 | 21.00-25.00 


RO IODIC 17.04 | 27.50-31.50 
Naiaatesors 18.75 | 23.50-27.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 


the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 


(c) Revised price. 


(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1948-19491 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved : 
Date Con Cone wn Fee aut 
mencing In mencing In an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working mepee 
Month Month Days rand 
1949* 
ST ATIUEAT Wo nck Aun he ieee ee sae eae 10t 10 1.8117 L3St 9,700 0-01 
GTA Susccce ieee tare etal fut, 6 9 6,711 0 2B lees 0-09 
Meir Chie See es renee nave sae eee Tous. aut 8 10 1,228 5,978 ay, OE 0-17 
PAUEN Vit kaon ee otis) ln cattral eaksternenee, carte 9 18 785 eres 139, 500 0-17 
IVE A age even ee asks te itve cargo tasperer a onaeers 15 23 4,028 10,540 174, 150 0-22 
41 (eater enn OF Se ser a eee ean aie ts 15 Daf 4,138 ooo 141, 084 0-18 
ERTS A Peas Ae El waiaoamets aby este pases Bk 10 18 7,336 ROU 57, 744 0-07 
PATIDUIBE West cit ee aie: einletd cat tihetet steers «14 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 0-04 
BENUCIA DEE ocd. coos aare et aunt 11 22 6, led See ul 66, 580 0-08 
Wotober. sow oak Cyst e aa Se tant 13 19 10, 383 16,008 69,479 0,09 
Cumulativiesotalsteasseeeeer itil 45,981 901,145 0-11: 
1948 
Apenal btn nine omen Ay coin aarcaemin acacia eae 19t 19 12,729t 12,729 135, 835 0-17 
ADS] Oy IER Aisarattes Giced niolait b aritto pink ae Ore 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 0-17 
IMGr elit Varncetostes ee Steeran eat ae ee 9 15 1,360 3,845 57,133 0-07 
9:8 OU PRUE ens SERRE COREE ero Ce oe 12 18 ae Isp? 4,678 51,269 0-06 
MAS Se te ae eoceeiers tn Meee ae 13 Dye ik, ayer 3, 204 39, 754 0,05 
UNG ere ce Sor ee nee 16 29 2,048 3, 804 34,337 0-04 
LL Sr ag Sie ee cA at SN Merch Bek a 13 26 6, 368 8,338 77, 588 0-10 
UO UBE 5 tues sane eG Peat sc caine 18 ill 2,046 7,617 110, 625 0-14 
PeCPteM Der eck ose eins omic Sede eee 18 maul 6,296 11,619 112,759 0-14 
COLO ber aks. tran thee Lae eee 10 22 2,638 7,908 88,598 0-11 
Cumulative totals....5. «. ces 136 38, 652 848 , 028 0-11 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. ‘The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1949 (‘) 
0—60_a“"waow?0=$3—M$MD@aX99SSS 


Number Involved Time Loss 





ae ett eatioe == nce in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- a Working 
ments Workers Days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1949 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Salmon fishermen, tender-|.......... 4,500 4,500 |Commenced September 26; for in- 
men, etc., creased prices for fish; terminated 
British Columbia. October 1; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 86 2,000 |Commenced August 5; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 


terminated. 
Printing and Publishing— (3) (3) 
Lithographers, 4] 859 16,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
London, Hamilton, ment providing for increased wages, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., reduced hours, insurance and wel- 
Montreal, P.Q. fare plan, etc., following reference 


to conciliation board; unterminated 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 


cals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 1 35 350 |Commenced August 11; for a new 
Bishopric, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated October 15; 
negotiations, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration 
‘TRANSPORTATION— board; indefinite. 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanics, etc. 1 80 2,000 |Commenced September 23; for time 
Saint John’s, Nfld. and one-half for overtime and 
against dismissal of president of 
union; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 65 1,400 |Commenced August 27; for a union 
New Westminster, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
. wages and other changes, as re- 
commended by majority report of 
conciliation board; unterminated 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1949 
MINING— 
Gold miners and mill workers, 1 150 675 |Commenced October 25; for a new 
Hedley, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union shop, 
payment for statutory holidays, 
and sickness and pension plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 29; 
negotiations; compromise, increase 
in wages granted. 
Coal miners, loaders, 1 iP 17 |Commenced October 26; dispute over 
New Waterford, N.S. preparation of working place and 
payment for resulting time lost; 
terminated October 27; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 96 150 |Commenced October 4; against dis- 
Kitchener, Ont. missal of a worker for insubordi- 
nation; terminated October 5; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise, 
worker suspended for two weeks 
without pay. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 925 12,000 |Commenced October 12; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays (one retroactive), 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1949 (*) 
ee eet i ee eee 
Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Worleers Working 


ments Days 


SS SS SS ee 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Products— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


1 152 600 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
agreement providing for certain 
changes in hours of work, seniority, 
payment for statutory holidays, 
etc., as recommended by concili- 
ation board, and wage increase 
eranted to be retroactive to Mar. 
1-49; unterminated. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Web pressmen, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 5 50 |Commenced October 18; dispute over 
placement of pressman on the day 
shift following discontinuance of 
the night shift; unterminated. 








Metal Products— 

Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 

Peterborough, Ont. 


1 Dil 27 |Commenced October 3; _ protest 
against change to hourly rates in- 
stead of piece-work, due to moving 
departments; terminated October 
3; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


1 3,184 4,500 {Commenced October 12; dispute over 
piece-work rates for 30 girls, 
following reference to arbitration; 
terminated October 17; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


1 33 260 [Commenced October 21; for a new 
agreement and seniority in re- 
employment of workers following 
alleged lockout; unterminated. 


Radiator foundry workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Motor vehicle factory work- 1 5,400 22,000 |Commenced October 21,” 25, 26; 
ers, against alleged speed-up and result- 
Oshawa, Ont. ing dismissal of four workers 


following work stoppage on October 
21; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory work- 
ers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


1 200 50 |\Commenced October 27; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours with the same take-home 
pay, union shop, and group in- 
surance plan; terminated October 
27: return of workers pending 
strike vote; indefinite. 


Miscellaneous— 

Outdoor advertising sign 
workers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


11 118 2,100 |Commenced October 5; for a greater 
increase in wages than recommend- 
ed by conciliation board; termin- 
ated October 31; further reference 
to conciliation board; compromise. 

TRANSPORTATION— 

Water— 
Seamen, 
Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


1 76 800 |Commenced October 14; for increase 
in wages to American rates on Pan- 
American vessels; terminated Oct- 
ober 26; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
vane) Workers involved in Ontario,—569, time loss 11,000 days; workers involved in Quebec—290, 
time loss 5,000 days. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1949, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 





8 
a=} 
= 
E g [6 
o vs ee 
A Sa 3 
CausE ay | gel 2 
518 Ba| 
als s = 
ey & ao ae asf 
BIOS Sela 
Sl boss a qo o gil .g 
2 SISEI EB] Sis8] 3 3 
E aj45/315 |2s] & a 
ro Ei wll s | 2 Les] & CW ORE aL Te 
2 mls isu si) aise| Zi Si slelsia 
B/S BSS] 8 ise) ee) es] sl aie] s 
S/H le le S/O Ie l/ele&l/alPla 
Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............]....|..c.]....|..0e]..-- Z| eee DS ces ives cette ares 3 
WOrkingsmachiness Mema<.yir ies on a eae iertan sree gy ot 4 hmeih iene 1 7a eid toes be Grice neal ISSA Povoay Ieeoae 7 
Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.).......... Hearted ae eo bar J Legere Ph ed Deel eee a ene & 6 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo-| 4 1 TE I aif ey PI 6 55 
sions, etc.) 
Striking against or being struck by objects.............. 1 PATE Bal ea Cd PPAR eG cts eee Bac kore Bixee 9 
Wallingiobjectss-m a merecct aos ee ee ne ae fae | ees | || 1 CE ree ere Aleorwel| Git 
Je Kewayel PNV3 108101 OM TLORS cosets cto OAD Sig: Gea Cie SEAHORSES COE Rea cel egress but FPN cl Peepeien 8 ets ge Ta a a dy ee 
SLO same eer eres re ato Peano ta Tear kt, Porter ee EMULE Me we Poe rh. Waal. bral omens sek hoses e Tecmon dite tolene 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc.................. 18 3 3 Oo 4; 46) 10 Li Sees els 
PATIL ee eg eee aoe Sa Oe MeL hae petoaieacars ¢ Pd Peaeatttell Lancy cee Wa Pace Tere once econ Reveal (ee UES i | are 2 
FAMSTOL POISONS socaie ser wd soko Ge eh oe ae ee eke metas Semele On echt acOlmh Lie PERE AI SE eee pe Biren tstaress 6)....] 52 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning,| 11 PAL aU I 10 1 3 1] 538 
cave-ins, etc.) 
Lotalythirdiquarter—1949 once necie ciiviece es 50} 30; 10) 41] 52) 48) 18] 74) 12 iy ae 1] 370 
otal; third: quarter—1948.2oa.scccenes esses: 41} 33) 6}. 388} 80} 67} 20} 73) 10}. ..:| 33)....| 401 





TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1949 





INDUSTRY Nfid.|P.E.I|N.S. |N.B. |Que. |Ont. |Man. |Sask. |Alta. | B.C.}| N.W.T. | Total 
PA OTICULTUTG se Mere it etter Al Sora Toes |inrc seca [erates lisvaistciete 4 26 4 12 1 Sleyeeee cee 50 
OC LING eee ee ek eee ie orn laeroe aera 2 Bilecson ole oes 3 PA ie oe eee 30 
Fishing and Trapping......... ete eras | preerenes PANES 5 en bse) ke te ale ene a Dae st IE ve Der cree 10 
Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting]......]...... Door 5 11 3 Secret 13 2 1 4l 
and Quarrying 
Manutacturing esse eee YA ek yd Ne tean iteae 13 26 Lert 4 fl Pent ee. 52 
Construction We eee cree re, lee eet 2, 2 10 17 2 2 1) A Aer 48 
Electricity, Gas, and Water 
Production and Supplyae as |eeenelioeeeee 1 1 4 7 2 We erences 2layatens seisarees 18 
Transportation and Public 
Witilitiestae were rn aon ee yee 1 4 19 29 eae 2 8 8 3 74 
Age Yo (chen 5 cise MIC RR AE Ul Rene ee Fes es DI eter ince ee oe 10; Ss: A eseneaes ek bereicae aeea) Poa eee cn Mee 12 
ADIDAS VOC a Soa ean eA pa Jam ce mi seed RN Ie dt (a Ue oe 8 Daa IN Eases etal (bs Atay Sek a ea Gam Poe Bcen Ineier Ge Siam 1 
DEL Vice Mee ened ete Hert liter ane anfices crane iL | eee 7 16 5 1 1 Dear Reon 33 
Uniclassificdtaes mc ences ere lake secre che eicios Taeratyas 1H Es Sect Sed Iie icc INE RSIS Gl Me ohaic cial (netic (eerie eee a 1 
Lota waren mace (ee eae 14 9 65) 146 17 18 39 50 4 370 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for forty-nine years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 





Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empewering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 

This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 

In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the officers and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 

The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. JLabour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment: of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 





Economics and Research.—The collection, compilation and publication of statistics of 
employment, wages, hours, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 
on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 





Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour GazeTre provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Camada. 


Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 





Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 





Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 





Unemployment Insurance Commission. The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 





ee aa maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 
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Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the report of the 
Government delegates to the Thirty-Second Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, from June 8 


to July 2, 1949, inclusive. 


Yours faithfully, 


WE Wohi: 3 Bie we ee 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa. 


54887 —1 


Smr,—We, the undersigned delegates appointed to represent the 
Government of Canada at the Thirty-Second Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, have the honour to submit herewith 
our report of the proceedings of the meeting, which was held in 


Geneva, Switzerland, from June 8 to July 2, 1949, inclusive. 


Yours respectfully, 





Arthur MacNamara, Esq., C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Thirty-Second Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, June 8 to July 2, 1949 


The Thirty-Second Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was held at Geneva, Switzerland, between June 8 and July 2, 
1949. It brought together 550 delegates and advisers, representing 
the governments, employers and workers of 50 of the member coun- 
tries of the International Labour Organization. 

The following were the countries represented: Afghanistan, 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela. Two of these countries, 
Israel and Lebanon, had only recently joined the ILO and were 
attending the Conference for the first time. 

In addition a tripartite delegation from Japan, and a repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, 
attended the Conference as observers. Representatives of the 
United Nations and several of its agencies, and of several non- 
governmental international organizations, were also present. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Delegation was as follows: 


Government Delegates: 


Mr. Paut E. Renavp, Chargé d’Affaires a.i., Canadian Legation, 
Berne; Acting Permanent Delegate of Canada to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations at Geneva. 

Mr. Pau Goutet, O.B.E., Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Director of the ILO Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: 


Mr. R. Cram, Chief of General Labour Statistics Division, 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. H. Perxins, Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Capt. J. W. Kerr, M.B.E., Supervisor of Nautical Services, 
Nautical Division, Transport Department, Ottawa. 

Mr. C. E. S. SmirH, Commissioner of Immigration, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Mr. W. A. Rippetu, former Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office; Professor, University of 
Toronto. 

Mr. Joun Matnwartne, Assistant Editor, The Labour Gazette, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. C. B. C. Scorr, Assistant to the Vice-President in charge of 
Manufacturing, Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. H. W. Macponneuu, Manager of the Industrial Relations 
Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto. 

Mr. Apert DescuHamps, O.B.E., General Contractor and 
Engineer, Montreal. 

Mr. J. C. Apams, K.C., General Counsel, Central Ontario Labour 
Relations Institute, Toronto. 


Mr. J. A. Brass, General Secretary, Railway Association of 
Canada, Montreal. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Joun W. BucxteEy, General Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. Witu1am P. Covert, Second International Vice-President, 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage and Motion Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, 
Toronto. 
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Mr. J. B. Warp, C.B.E., Secretary, Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Ottawa. 

Lovis-PHi1uipPeE Bory, Vice-President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Jonquiére, Qué. 


Mr. 


Secretaries to the Delegation: 


Mr. JoHN MAINWARING. 


Mr. N. F. H. Bertis, Second Secretary, Permanent Delegation of 
Canada to the European Office of the United Nations at 
Geneva. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 


I. Report of the Director-General. 

II. Financial and budgetary questions. 

III. Reports on the application of Conventions. 

IV. Application of the principles of the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively (second discussion). 

V. Industrial relations, comprising collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions (first discussion). 

VI. Labour clauses in public contracts (second discussion). 

VII. Protection of wages (second discussion). 

VIII. Wages: General report. 

IX. Vocational guidance (second discussion). 

X. Revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
Convention, 1933. 

XI. Migration for employment: Revision of the Migration 
for Employment Convention, 1939, the Migration for 
Employment Recommendation, 1939, and the Migra- 
tion for Employment (Co-operation between States) 
Recommendation, 1939. 

XII. Partial Revision of the Social Security (Seafarers) Con- 


vention, 1946 (No. 70), the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946 (No. 72), the Accommodation ot 
Crews Convention, 1946 (No. 75), and the Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946 
ENG: (0). 
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A further important matter which was before the Conference 
was the question of the contribution to be made by the ILO to the 
United Nations program of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. The Conference also had to consider several resolutions, and 
proposals for amending its standing orders. 


Procedure of Conference 


The debate on Item I of the agenda, the Director-General’s 
Report, took place in plenary session during the first weeks of the 
Conference. Meanwhile the other items were considered by com- 
mittees, whose reports were subsequently dealt with by the Con- 
ference in plenary session. 

In addition to the committees on the items on the agenda, the 
Conference also appointed a Selection Committee, a Credentials 
Committee, a Standing Orders Committee, and a Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mr. Goulet, Mr. Scott and Mr. Buckley attended the debate on 
the Director-General’s Report in plenary session. 

The Canadian Delegation was represented on the various com- 
mittees as follows: 


Standing Orders: 
Mr. Renaud (substitute Mr. Riddell) Government member. 


Resolutions: 


Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. Macdonnell) Employer member; and 
Mr. Buckley, Worker member. 


Application of Conventions and Recommendations:* 
Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. Macdonnell), Employer member. 


Industrial Relations: 


Mr. Perkins, Government member; Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. 
Macdonnell), Employer Member; and Mr. Ward, Worker 
member. 


Wages: | 
Mr. Cram, Government member; Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. 
Adams), Employer member; and Mr. Covert, Worker 
member. 





* Although the Canadian Government was not represented on this Committee, Mr. Goulet 
attended one of the sittings and made a statement. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Mr. Riddell, Government member; Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. 
Deschamps), Employer member; and Mr. Boily, Worker 
member. 


Employment Agencies: 
Mr. Mainwaring, Government member; Mr. Scott (substitute 
Mr. Deschamps), Employer member; and Mr. Boily, Worker 
member. 


Migration for Employment: 


Mr. Smith (substitute Mr. Renaud), Government member; and 
Mr. Scott (substitute Mr. Brass), Employer member. 


Maritime Conventions: 


Mr. Kerr, Government member. 


Selection: 
Mr. Goulet (substitute Mr. Renaud) Government member. 


Finance: 


Mr. Renaud (substitute Mr. Goulet) Government member. 


Sub-Committee of the Selection Committee on Technical Assistance: 
Mr. Renaud, Government member. 


The technical advisers who represented the Canadian Govern- 
ment on the various committees attended the plenary sittings of 
the Conference when their committee reports were being presented, 
together with one of the Government delegates. 


Opening of Conference 


In opening the Conference, Mr. Shamaldharee Lall, Government 
Delegate from India and Chairman of the Governing Body, wel- 
comed the delegates and advisers, and made a few observations 
regarding the work of the ILO. In particular he commended the 
increasing attention the ILO was paying to the needs and require- 
ments of Asiatic countries. 

In a brief outline of the work that lay before the Conference 
he said: “There are no less than twelve items on our agenda. A 
perusal of these items is sufficient to indicate how varied and com- 
plicated are the problems that will come under consideration.” 
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Noting that some of the items were “controversial,” he called for a 
spirit of “goodwill, understanding and accommodation” in order to 
resolve differences of opinion. 

The Conference elected as its President, Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans, United Kingdom Government Delegate, the Vice- 
Presidents being Mr. Pierre Dupong; Government Delegate, Luxem- 
bourg, Mr. Pierre Waline, Employers’ Delegate, France, and Mr. 
Bernardo Ibanez, Workers’ Delegate, Chile. Mr. David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, acted as 
Secretary-General of the Conference. 

In his Presidential Address, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans 
said in part: “I believe in the ILO. I believe in its mission. I believe 
that, in many respects, it holds the key to the future for all of us, 
because I put so high the contribution which this Organization can 
make towards human progress and happiness.... Whatever advances 
are made in the field of social affairs, the work of this Organization will 
never be ended until there is full freedom for men and women every- 
where, until men may say what they think without fear of being 
thrown into prison, until men and women everywhere may act 
according to their consciences and not as some arbitrary power 
dictates. 

“That is in my view still the primary task of this, as of every 
other international organization.” 


Debate on Director-General’s Report 


The Conference debated the first Report submitted by Mr. 
David Morse since his appointment last year as Director-General of 
the International Labour Office. In the tradition of his predecessors, 
Mr. Morse devoted a major part of his report to a survey of world 
economic and labour conditions. He declared that “the progress 
achieved in reconstruction and economic development in the past 
year has fallen short of the more optimistic expectations. But it has 
on the whole been solid, for it has been based on an appraisal of the 
facts as they really are and a re-examination and reformulation of 
national and international policies and programs in the light of these 
facts.” 

Turning to an examination of the work of the ILO, Mr. Morse 
raised two important issues which evoked considerable discussion 
among the 95 speakers participating in the debate. The first con- 
cerned the ILO’s assumption of new responsibilities in the “opera- 
tional” field, as contrasted with its traditional legislative function. 
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In past years, Mr. Morse pointed out, the ILO has concentrated 
largely on questions of standards. But today, he declared, there is 
a demand in the world “for industrialization, for increasing produc- 
tion, for a quickening in the pace of improving standards of living.” 
To meet this “challenge of the time,’ he believed that the ILO’s 
services of direct expert advice and assistance to member nations 
should be expanded. He cited the recently developed manpower pro- 
gram as an example of the ILO’s response to a world need. He also 
mentioned the program of technical assistance to under-developed 
countries and areas which the United Nations was formulating, and 
in which the ILO would be invited to participate. 


During the debate, many speakers endorsed the principle that 
the ILO should give new emphasis to its advisory and technical 
functions. Participating in the debate on behalf of the Canadian 
Government,! Mr. Paul Goulet expressed approval of the idea, noting 
that “Canada has itself benefited from the ILO’s technical services, 
particularly during the period when the Office was a guest within our 
national borders, and we are therefore well aware of the proficiency 
of the experts of the ILO.” 

The second important issue raised by Mr. Morse in his report 
concerned what he called “the present lag in the progress of ratifica- 
tions” of Conventions by member states. He invited the views ot 
delegates as to what might be done to remedy this situation. 


Numerous speakers responded to this invitation. Mr. Goulet, 
in his address, called attention to two possible factors—whether 
certain Conventions contain too much detail, and whether in others, 
the sights have been set a little too high. Mr. Goulet expressed the 
view that both of these factors were important. 


“They stem,” he said, “from the laudable zeal to achieve the best 
possible standards for labour. But what is ideal is not always what 
is immediately workable. The difficulty in making a Convention too 
detailed is that a clause of lesser importance may deter a country from 
ratifying a Convention with which it is in fundamental agreement. 
It is highly desirable, therefore, to distinguish between the basic 
principles that are appropriate for a Convention, and those clauses 
which are designed to buttress rather than to establish a principle. 
Once the principle is established, countries should be left free to 
implement through such administrative methods as they find most 
suitable. 

“This is not to say that the ILO should be silent on what I have 
termed the ‘buttressing’ provisions. On the contrary, the discussion 





1 The text of Mr. Goulet’s address appears as Appendix I to this Report. 
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of these matters is of the highest value. But it is our contention 
that there can be a higher proportion of ratifications when the dis- 
tinction is carefully drawn between those clauses which must be 
included in a Convention—without which it would lose its foree— 
and the secondary items which are more appropriate for a 
Recommendation.” 

Mr. Morse, in his reply to the debate, promised to undertake 
immediately a study of the whole question of Conventions, their 
drafting and their implementation. 

He reminded the Conference, however, that it was necessary not 
to overlook the point that “Conventions are a means to an end. The 
steps to be taken must be judged in the light of a single principle— 
the stimulation and acceleration of effective national action in favour 
of improving the conditions of work and living of peoples everywhere.” 


Industrial Relations 


Perhaps the most important task of the Conference was in the 
field of trade union rights and industrial relations. 

The Conference had instituted a program in this field in 1947. 
At the San Francisco Conference last year it had adopted a Conven- 
tion setting forth the right of workers and employers to form and 
join organizations of their own choosing. 

This year it had before it a second text, concerning the applica- 
tion of the principles of the right to organize and bargain collectively. 

Several points in this proposed text aroused considerable con- 
troversy among the members of the Conference Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations to which it was referred. 

For example there was much discussion over Article 1. This clause 
sought to protect workers against acts of anti-union discrimination, 
and in particular against acts calculated to 


make the employment of a worker subject to the condition that he 
shall not join a union or shall relinquish trade union membership. 


The Employers’ Group held the view that a worker’s right not to 
join a union should also be protected, and submitted amendments to 
make specific reference to this right at several points in the text. 
In support of their proposal, the Employers’ members urged, 
among other arguments, that nothing in the text should deprive a 
worker of the inherent right not to exercise his right of association 
if he so chose, and that it was important to guarantee individual 
freedom and, in particular, the right to work. They quoted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as setting forth the principle 
that no one might be compelled to join an association. 
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In opposing the Employers’ amendments, the Workers’ mem- 
bers argued that in defending the right to work the Employers were 
acting in some degree as spokesmen for those workers who wished 
to enjoy all the protection which they might receive from trade 
unionism without joining a union. They feared that the amend- 
ments might deprive organized workers of their right to refuse to work 
with non-union workers. 

Most of the Government members also opposed the amend- 
ments. Some took the view that their adoption would oblige 
Governments to declare that union security clauses, such as the 
closed shop or union shop, were contrary to public order; and although 
several Governments opposed the idea of compelling a worker to join 
a particular trade union, they were not prepared to intervene in 
collective agreements containing union security provisions. 

The Employers’ amendments to Article 1 were eventually re- 
jected by the Committee, by a majority in the first vote of 128 to 69. 
A number of somewhat similar proposals were then put forward by 
certain Government members, but these also were defeated. 

The Committee finally disposed of the question of union security 
by agreeing to state in its report that the text “could in no way be 
interpreted as authorizing or prohibiting union security arrange- 
ments, such questions being matters for regulation in accordance 
with national practice.” 

The second article of the proposed text was designed to protect 
workers’ organizations against acts of interference on the part of 
employers. 

The Employers’ Group put forward an amendment to accord 
similar protection to employers’ organizations against acts of inter- 
ference on the part of workers. This was adopted. 

Article 2 also specifically prohibited acts ‘designed to promote 
the establishment of employer-dominated unions.” 

The next two articles concerned the encouragement of voluntary 
collective bargaining and the establishment of machinery to ensure 
“respect for the right to organize.” These were adopted after amend- 
ment. 

The Committee then spent several sessions in discussion of an 
article concerning the application to public servants of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. As finally adopted, the article 
took the following form— 


This Convention does not deal with the position of public servants 
engaged in the administration of the State, nor shall 1t be construed 
as prejudicing their rights or status In any way. 
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A further paragraph was added, as follows:— 


The extent to which the guarantees provided for in this Conven- 
tion shall apply to the Armed Forces and the Police shall be determined 
by national laws or regulations. 

Finally, the Committee decided, by a vote of 106 to 60, that the 
text should take the form of a Convention rather than a Recommen- 
dation. The Canadian Government member, in view of Canada’s 
divided constitutional authority in regard to the subject matter, voted 
for a Recommendation, though emphasizing that Dominion legisla- 
tion, like that of the majority of the Provinces, was in accordance 
with the provisions contained in the text. 

In plenary session, the Conference adopted the Convention by 
a vote of 115 to 10, with 25 abstentions. (The text of the Convention 
appears as Appendix 8 to this Report.) 

The Committee on Industrial Relations also had assigned to it 
Item V on the agenda, but did not find time to deal with this item, 
which accordingly has been placed on the agenda of the 33rd Session 
of the Conference. 


Migration for Employment 


In view of its present immigration policy, which brought over 
125,000 persons into the Dominion in 1948, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was particularly interested in the Convention on Migration for 
Employment which was proposed to replace an earlier text adopted 
in 19389. | 

The purpose of the Convention is to protect migrant workers 
against misleading propaganda, to facilitate their journey and place- 
ment, and to ensure them working conditions not less favourable 
than those accorded to national workers. 

As to the basic principles of the Convention, there was very 
little disagreement at the Conference, since it was recognized that 
its acceptance internationally would do much to curb abuses associ- 
ated with the importation of immigrant labour. 

There was considerable discussion, however, over questions of 
detail. The Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO, had pre- 
pared a preliminary draft of the Convention last January, consisting 
of a lengthy text, setting forth precise guarantees on a wide variety 
of points. 
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At the Conference, the Committee to which the matter was 
referred decided against the adoption of a Convention in this form. 
It accepted instead a United States proposal, for a comparatively 
short Convention, covering the most important principles, sup- 
plemented by a series of three annexes, to which were relegated the 
subordinate points. A ratifying country would undertake to accept 
the main Convention, but would have the right to exclude any of the 
annexes from its ratification if it so desired. 

At the instigation of the Canadian Government Member, Mr. 
Smith, a clause covering the position of federal states was inserted in 
the Convention. This clause applied to an article in the Convention 
which guarantees equal treatment to immigrants in regard to remu- 
neration and other employment conditions, collective bargaining 
rights, housing, non-discrimination, and social security benefits. As 
amended it now provides that these provisions shall apply in federal 
countries only in so far as they are subject to federal law; to the 
extent that they are within provincial jurisdiction, the federal Gov- 
ernment is to refer them to the provincial authorities for appropriate 
action. 

The Committee also approved a revised Recommendation con- 
taining further provisions for the treatment of migrants, and advo- 
cating that member countries supplement the Migration Convention 
by bilateral agreements along the lines of an appended Model 
Agreement. 

When the Committee’s report was presented in plenary session, 
the Canadian Government representative (Mr. Smith) intervened in 
order to secure the adoption of a further amendment. This amend- 
ment was procedural, being designed to take account of Canadian 
practice which, unlike that of most other countries, provides for the 
admission of migrants on a “permanent” basis from the date of their 
arrival, without a probationary period; and to modify a clause in the 
Convention which on this account would have discriminated against 
Canada as regards its right to deport newcomers who become a charge 
to the country as a result of illness or accident. 

Following the acceptance of this amendment, the Conference 
adopted the Convention by a vote of 113 to 14 with 23 abstentions, 
and the Recommendations by a similar margin. (Appendices 4 and 5.) 
The opposition votes were registered by the Government, Employers’ 
and Workers’ Delegates of the four Eastern European countries 
(Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland). 
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Labour Clauses in Public Contracts 


The Conference adopted a Convention designed to ensure that 
contracts entered into by public authorities contain adequate safe- 
guards for the workers concerned. 

The Convention provides that wages, hours of work and other 
conditions of labour, shall be not less favourable than those estab- 
lished for work of the same character in the district where the work 
is carried on, or in the nearest appropriate district. 

The terms of the clauses to be included in contracts are to be 
determined after consultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned. Adequate measures must be taken to ensure 
fair and reasonable conditions of health, safety and welfare for the 
workers concerned where such are not already applicable. 

The Employers’ Group expressed themselves as being “in com- 
plete agreement with the principles and objects aimed at” in the text, 
but as preferring that it take the form of a Recommendation rather 
than a Convention. The Canadian Government representatives 
supported them in this view, but when put to the Conference in the 
form of an amendment it was defeated by 45 votes to 66. 

In the form of a Convention the text was then adopted by a 
vote of 115 to 9 with 34 abstentions. (Appendix 6.) 

The Convention on Labour Clauses in Public Contracts was 
supplemented by a Recommendation giving further detail on the 
type of safeguards which should be introduced. This was adopted 
107 to 21, with 24 abstentions. (Appendix 7.) 


Protection of Wages 


The purpose of the Convention on the Protection of Wages was 
to ensure that wages are paid in legal tender, at regular intervals, 
and directly to the worker. 

Payments of wages by cheque or money order may be per- 
mitted when this is customary or necessary because of special 
circumstances or when so provided by collective agreement or arbitra- 
tion award. The partial payment of wages in kind under certain 
conditions is also permitted. 

The Convention prohibits employers from limiting the freedom 
of the worker to dispose of his wages, or from exercising any coercion 
in the use of company stores. It provides that in the event of the 
employer’s bankruptcy wages shall be a privileged debt. It protects 
wages against attachment or assignment to the extent deemed neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the worker and his family. 

An accompanying Recommendation adds further safeguards. 
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The Employers’ Group expressed opposition to certain details in 
both texts. The Convention was, however, adopted, 107 to 17, with 
19 abstentions, and the Recommendation by a similar margin. 
(Appendices 8 and 9.) 

A further decision taken by the Conference on the subject of 
wages was in the form of a resolution. It invited the Governing 
Body to consider such questions as payment by results, the dis- 
missal wage, and the minimum wage, with a view to giving them 
further study and deciding whether they might be placed on the 
agenda of future sessions of the Conference. (Appendix 10.) 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 


In 1933 the Conference had adopted a Convention providing 
for the gradual elimination of fee-charging employment agencies 
conducted with a view to profit. 

This had received few ratifications, and accordingly had been 
placed on the agenda of the previous year’s Conference for revision. 

At that Conference, however, a stalemate occurred. The Em- 
ployers’ Group, with the support of a number of Governments, 
insisted it was not right to eliminate such employment agencies, 
though they conceded that it was appropriate to place them under 
Government supervision in order to prevent abuse. This view was 
opposed by the Workers’ Group and the remaining Governments, 
and no agreement was reached. 

In order to break the deadlock at the 1949 Conference a substitute 
text was proposed, containing a feature that had never before been 
incorporated in an ILO Convention, a provision for alternative 
methods of ratification. 

Under this provision, a ratifying country must make a declara- 
tion either that it will eliminate fee-charging employment agencies 
conducted with a view to profit, or that it will regulate them. 

In this unusual form the Convention gained the support of the 
Employers’ as well as the Workers’ Groups, and was adopted 108 to 
19, with 23 abstentions. (Appendix 11.) Most of the opposition 
votes came from the four Eastern European countries. Abstentions 
were recorded by a number of Government delegates who opposed 
in principle a Convention providing for alternative methods of 
ratification. 

Mr. Deschamps, Canadian Employers’ Adviser, was elected 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Employment 
Agencies. Mr. Mainwaring and Mr. Deschamps were both elected 
members of the Drafting Committee. 
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Vocational Guidance 


The Conference was almost unanimous in its support of a 
Recommendation on Vocational Guidance, which was adopted by 
145 votes to 0, with, however, 5 abstentions. (Appendix 12.) 

Since it was recognized that in most countries vocational guidance 
is still at an early stage of development, the Recommendation was 
designed to set forth principles and methods which would be useful 
to Governments in developing a vocational guidance program. 

Vocational guidance is defined to mean 

assistance given to an individual in solving problems related to occupa- 

tional choice and progress with due regard to the individual’s char- 

acteristics and their relation to occupational opportunity. 

The Recommendation states further that vocational guidance is 
based on the free and voluntary choice of the individual; its primary 
object is to give him full opportunity for personal development and 
satisfaction from work, with due regard for the most effective use of 
national manpower resources. 

Vocational guidance begins during the period of general educa- 
tion, the text states. At this stage it is primarily designed to make 
the young person aware of his aptitudes, qualifications and interests, 
and of the various occupations and careers from which he will later 
make a choice. 

Advantage should subsequently be taken of the services of both 
schools and other organizations and services concerned with young 
people, and of representative organizations of employers and workers, 
according to the Recommendation. 

At a later stage, where vocational guidance may be required for 
adults, administrative responsibility should devolve primarily on the 
public employment, service. 

The process of vocational guidance should include an interview 
with an officer who has available records of the individual’s school and 
work experience. Tests of capacity and aptitude, and other psycho- 
logical tests, should be administered where practicable. 

In addition to the Vocational Guidance Recommendation, the 
Conference adopted a resolution recommending that the ILO take 
measures to provide advice and assistance to countries wishing to 
develop a vocational guidance program. (Appendix 13.) 


Maritime Conventions 


The Conference had before it proposals to revise four Conven- 
tions adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Session of the Conference, 
held in Seattle in 1946, with a view to facilitating their ratification 
by member countries. 
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During the proceedings of the Conference Committee on Mari- 
time Conventions, the proposed revisions of one Convention (No. 70, 
concerning Social Security) were rejected altogether, and, in others, 
some of the proposed changes were defeated, owing mainly to the 
solid opposition of the Workers’ Group, which did not wish to see the 
original Seattle texts weakened in any way. 

As a result of these defeats, the Chairman of the Committee, in 
reporting to the plenary session of the Conference, admitted that the 
Committee’s achievements “were not perhaps very great.’’ As revised 
by the Committee, Conventions Nos. 72 (Holidays with Pay), 75 
(Crew Accommodation on Board Ship), and 76 (Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning), were adopted by the Conference by votes of 
85-20, 85-19, and 84-24 respectively. There were about 30 abstentions 
in each case. (Appendices 14, 15 and 16.) 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


In March, 1949, the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations decided to institute a program of technical assistance for 
economic development, the purpose of which was to raise standards 
of living in under-developed areas of the world. 

The ILO, together with other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, was invited to participate in the program, and to suggest 
ways in which it could make a contribution. 

The Conference considered this matter to be of great importance. 
It realized, however, that the program was still in an early stage, 
and that only decisions of a preliminary character could as yet be 
taken. 

It took the view that the primary task of any such program, 
aimed at raising living standards, must be to increase production, 
a task which would necessarily bring with it a wide range of labour 
problems. The Conference agreed that the ILO’s first contribution 
might well be in the field of employment, training and migration. 
“The shortage of skilled labour and of trained manpower of all kinds, 
the lack of reliable information on labour and skill requirements and 
the absence or inadequacy of machinery for bringing persons and 
jobs together are major impediments to the economic development 
of under-developed areas,” the Conference stated in its report on the 
matter, adding that “a high priority should therefore be given to 
assistance in this field.” 

The Conference expressed the view further that “the improve- 
ment of labour standards, including the enforcement of labour legis- 
lation and the framing and application of suitable wage policies 
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designed to assure improved levels of consumption, is essential and 
will require attention from the early stages of the program.” 

Assistance in regard to labour statistics, industrial safety, occupa- 
tional health, social security, and industrial relations, was also con- 
sidered to fall within the ILO’s sphere. 


The report continued :— 


It is basic to the success of the technical assistance program as 
a whole that the general economic policies followed in promoting 
economic development should be such as to assure steady employment 
and rising income to the mass of the people.... In addition to con- 
cerning itself with these matters in all phases of its own technical 
assistance work, the International Labour Organization should, in view 
of the social objectives which it exists to promote, draw the special 
attention of the Economic and Social Council to the importance of 
directing the technical assistance program as a whole toward the 
achievement of these objectives. 
The Conference adopted a resolution authorizing the Governing 
Body of the ILO to make any appropriate interim arrangements to 
permit the ILO to participate in the program as soon as details are 


complete. (Appendix 17.) 


Application of Conventions 


Under the terms of the ILO Constitution, each member country 
is obliged to submit reports annually on the Conventions it has 
ratified. These reports are scrutinized in the first instance by an ILO 
Committee of Experts, which transmits its observations to the 
Conference. 

On the basis of the Experts’ report, this year’s Conference 
Committee on the Application of Conventions undertook a detailed 
study of the position of the various countries in regard to each Con- 
vention, paying particular attention to cases where the Experts 
indicated that national legislation and practice did not appear to be in 
full conformity with the provisions of ratified Conventions. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian Government, Mr. Goulet 
outlined Canada’s position in regard to three of the Conventions 
which Canada has ratified (Nos. 1, 14 and 26). ‘These were ratified 
by Canada in 1935 on the basis of federal legislation which was 
subsequently invalidated by the courts as being within provincial 
rather than federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Goulet explained that the Canadian Government was con- 
tinuing to seek the co-operation of the various provinces in this 
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matter, and reported that since the last Conference a number of the 
provinces had made progress in bringing their legislation closer to 
the standards laid down in the three ILO Conventions. 

He emphasized, however, that the provinces were fully autono- 
mous as regards the subject matter of these Conventions, and that 
efforts on the part of federal authorities to obtain compliance were 
therefore necessarily limited in scope. 

The Committee thanked Mr. Goulet for his statement, and 
expressed the hope that the Canadian Government would continue 
its attempts, in co-operation with the provincial authorities, to bring 
about the best possible solution ofthis difficult problem. 

Mr. Goulet’s statement appears as Appendix 2 to this Report. 


Budget 


The Conference approved a budget of $5,983,526 to finance the 
Organization’s operations in 1950. This compared with a 1949 budget 
of $5,185,539. 

Before its adoption by the Conference, the budget was examined 
by the Finance Committee, consisting of Government delegates only. 
In addition to studying the expenditures of the ILO, this Committee 
also discussed the scale of contributions by the member states. It 
was decided to maintain for another year the existing scale, adjusted 
to increase the contribution of the United States to 22 per cent. 
(The scale of contributions for 1950 appears as Appendix 20.) 


Credentials Committee 


Objections to the credentials of the workers’ delegates and 
advisers of a number of countries were considered by the Credentials 
Committee of the Conference. All the objections were unanimously 
rejected. 


Standing Orders 


The most important proposal before the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee of the Conference related to federal states. 

The proposal was, that when a questionnaire relating to a pro- 
posed Convention is circulated to Governments, it should include 
a question requesting the governments of federal states to indicate 
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whether the subject matter of the Convention would be regarded 
by them as being appropriate for federal or for provincial action. 

It was decided to defer the inclusion of such a provision in the 
Standing Orders of the Conference for the time being. 


Other matters considered by the Standing Orders were as follows: 


Procedure for requests to the International Court of Justice for 
Advisory Opinions; participation of representatives of the United 
Nations and other official international organizations in the delibera- 
tions of the Governing Body and the Conference; circumstances in 
which a record vote can be taken after a vote by show of hands; and 
miscellaneous drafting amendments. 


Other Resolutions 


The Conference adopted in modified form two resolutions which 
had been submitted by the Czechoslovak delegation. These dealt 
with: 

(1) Annual holidays with pay and recreation (Appendix ise 

(2) Unemployment (Appendix 19). 


Closing of the Conference 


When the Conference had completed its business, the three 
Vice-Presidents, the Secretary-General, and the President, spoke 
briefly of the accomplishments of the session. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans called attention to the fact that 
the Conference had passed three new Conventions, three new Recom- 
mendations, five revised Conventions, and one revised Recommenda- 
tion. “That,” he said, “is a notable achievement by any standards.” 

The various speakers urged delegates, on their return to their 
countries, to press for ratification of Conventions and the implemen- 
tation of Conference decisions. 

In conclusion, Sir Guildhaume stressed the value of the mutual 
understanding that had been reached. “I believe,” he said, “that we 
have taken a long step in the direction of learning how to live 
together; and that—as I said earlier—is the real problem before this 
world today.” 

Reasserting the objectives of the ILO in working towards peace, 
social progress, and the liberty of the individual, he declared that the 
Conference had made a contribution towards the realization of these 
ideals. 

The Conference adjourned at 12.15 p.m. on July 2, 1949. 
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Appendix 1.—Statement by Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Canadian 
Government Delegate, in the Debate on the Director- 
General’s Report. 


Canada wishes to compliment Mr. David Morse on his first Report 
as Director-General. Not only does it admirably maintain the standards 
set by his predecessors— and that is high praise—but it reflects an enthusiasm 
for the potentialities of the ILO that bodes well for the future of this great 
organization. 

The Director-General’s expressed desire to expand the advisory func- 
tions of the ILO has been well received in Canada. In addition to the 
inherent usefulness of this technical aid to member nations there is con- 
siderable publicity value for the ILO in work of this sort, since the rendering 
of “on the spot” assistance makes an immediate impact on the public 
mind. And such favourable publicity in turn promotes the realization of 
other ILO objectives. 

Canada has itself benefited from the ILO’s technical services, par- 
ticularly during the period when the Office was a guest within our national 
borders, and we are, therefore, well aware of the proficiency of the experts 
of the ILO. 

As you all know, Canada has said farewell to the staff of the Inter- 
national Labour Office which for almost a decade conducted its operations 
from a temporary base at Montreal. 

The Office has now returned to its permanent headquarters, but the 
period of stay in Montreal helped to make labour and industry in Canada 
more aware of the work of the Organization and of the international scope 
of the movement to improve the conditions of working people. 

While regretting the departure of the Office, we are pleased with the 
continuation at Montreal of a Branch Office, headed by Mr. V. C. Phelan, 
a senior officer of Canada’s Labour Department. In recent years Mr. 
Phelan has frequently represented Canada at Conferences and other 
meetings of the ILO, and his appointment as Director of the Canada 
Branch of the ILO is therefore appropriate and very welcome. We take 
Mr. Phelan’s appointment as a compliment to our Labour Department. 


¥ * * % % 


Mr. Morse’s review of social policy throughout the nations of the 
world reveals an encouraging degree of progress during the past year in 
many countries. From the ILO’s point of view, however, it is desirable 
that these developments be reflected in the acceptance by member nations 
of the standards laid down in International Labour Conventions. 

In this connection, the Director-General expressed some disappoint- 
ment at what he called “the present lag in the progress of ratifications”’ 
of Conventions by Member States. He invites the views of delegates as 
to what can be done to remedy this situation. 

He mentions two possible factors—whether certain Conventions con- 
tain too much detail, and whether in others, the sights have been set a 
little too high. In my view, both of these factors are important. They 
stem from the laudable zeal to achieve the best possible standards for 
labour. But what is ideal is not always what is immediately workable. 

The difficulty of making a Convention too detailed is that a clause of 
lesser importance may deter a country from ratifying a Convention with 
which it is in fundamental agreement. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
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to distinguish between the basic principles that are appropriate for a 
Convention, and those clauses which are designed to buttress rather than 
to establish a principle. 

Once the principle is established, countries should be left free to 
implement through such administrative methods as they find most suitable. 

This is not to say that the ILO should be silent on what I have termed 
the “buttressing” provisions. On the contrary, the discussion of these 
matters is of the highest value. But it is our contention that there can 
be a higher proportion of ratifications when the distinction 1s carefully 
drawn between those clauses which must be included in a Convention— 
without which it would lose its foree—and the secondary items which are 
more appropriate for a Recommendation. 


* *% % % % 


We have noted with satisfaction the section in the Director-General’s 
report describing the wide range of activities of the ILO during the past 
year. The major departments of the ILO’s work—including the newly- 
developed manpower program, the regional and technical conferences, the 
industrial committees, and the Office’s advisory functions and publications, 
appear to be proceeding with efficiency and to be producing good results. 
We appreciate also the Director-General’s efforts to avoid unnecessary 
duplication in the activities of the various international organizations in 
overlapping fields. 

There is, however, one aspect of the ILO’s work concerning which I 
should like to make one or two more specific observations. I refer to the 
various special committees which have been set up from time to time 
through the years to deal with particular subjects in which the ILO has an 
interest. The functions of some of these committees, would, I believe, 
increase in value if they were made subject to more regular and continuous 
to distinguish between the basic principles that are appropriate for a 
of the objectives of the Organization. 

This matter can perhaps best be handled at the Governing Body level, 
where a procedure might conveniently be devised for examining these 
committees as a group and evaluating their accomplishments. If this were 
done at regular intervals it would permit the work of these bodies to be 
considered in perspective to the work of the ILO as a whole. 


% % * *% * 


The increased activity of the ILO in regard to manpower problems, 
particularly immigration, is a sound development. Canada takes particular 
pride in its immigration programme, which is now proceeding at a vigorous 
tempo. During 1948 we welcomed 125,000 new-comers to Canada, double 
the number that entered the country the year before. We have maintained 
every possible safeguard to ensure that migrants for employment receive 
equal treatment with our own nationals in respect of working conditions. 
Our programme has received the endorsation of Canadian trade union 
leaders, who represent the people in our own country perhaps most immedi- 
ately concerned with the effects of large-scale immigration. In the first 
part of 1949, the rate of entry into Canada has been greater than in the 
same period of 1948. 

The problem which is being well handled by the Internationa] Relief 
Organization is, as we all know, a temporary one. The question of surplus 
populations is not a temporary problem; it will exist for years to come. 
Surely no problem in the international field 1s more important than the 
transfer of surplus populations, and some organization should be ready to 
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carry on this work. I simply ask the question: should the field of the 
ILO be broadened to provide for a Branch to take over when IRO finishes? 

The high degree of prosperity which has characterized the Canadian 
economy in the past year has been accompanied by steady gains for 
workers, both through legislation and through collective bargaining. 

Wage rises have been fairly general, and their value has been enhanced 
by the stabilizing of the cost of living. 

An annual paid vacation of at least one week is now general for almost 
all industrial workers. Longer paid vacations are increasingly being intro- 
duced, both by provincial statute and by collective bargaining. 

Hours of work have been reduced, both by bargaining and by legisla- 
tion. Minimum rates of wages have been raised in a number of Provinces. 
The only province formerly without a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
adopted such a law this year. 

In Canada, as in many other countries, more advanced social security 
measures, a vastly improved organization of the employment market, and 
new procedures for coping with economic problems, are factors whose bene- 
fits we lacked two decades ago, and which will aid us in dealing with the 
problems which industry, labour and government must face in the coming 
years in striving to maintain and steadily improve our standard of living. 

But it has been wisely said that prosperity is indivisible, and in the 
last analysis it is to international co-operation that we must look for 
the permanent benefits of peace. 

To the ILO we owe much; the ideas exchanged at these Conferences 
during, three decades have made the world a better place in which to live. 
A thousand ratifications of ILO Conventions, vital as they are, do not 
begin to tell the story of the progress in human welfare that the ILO has 
helped to activate. 

For whether they are immediately ratified or not, these Conventions 
establish guidemarks for the future course of the world’s social policy. 

The ILO now has thirty years behind it, encompassing a rich and 
varied achievement. The work of these three decades justifies our con- 
fidence that as the problems of our age change, the ILO will have the 
flexibility to adapt itself to changing world demands, and will thus continue 
to play its proud role in the history of man’s struggle to attain peace, 
prosperity and social justice. 


Appendix 2.—Statement by Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Canadian 
Government Delegate, in the Committee on the 
Application of Conventions. 


The Canadian Government has studied with interest the proceedings 
of last year’s Conference Committee on the Application of Conventions, 
and the Report this year of the Committee of Experts. 

It will be recalled that last year’s Conference Committee held a short 
discussion on Canada’s position in regard to three Conventions, Nos. 1, 14 
and 26. These Conventions were ratified by Canada in good faith in 1935, 
on the assumption that the Federal Parliament could enact legislation 
giving them effect as implementing an international treaty. This assumption 
was not supported by the Courts, which subsequently invalidated the 
legislation that was passed, declaring it to be ultra vires of the Federal 
Parliament. 
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Canada was thus placed in a difficult position in that the Provinces, 
now declared to be the competent authorities in these fields, had not adopted 
legislation that conformed entirely to ILO standards. 

Last year’s Conference Committee noted in its report that the Canadian 
Government had attempted within the limits of its competence to ensure 
application of these Conventions, and expressed the hope that full com- 
pliance with their provisions might be secured through provincial legislation. 

I am pleased to report that the Committee’s recommendations have 
been followed, and that a considerable degree of progress has been made. 
This progress is not reflected in the Report of the Committee of Experts, 
since it is of more recent date. 

We have again reopened the question of these three Conventions with 
the various provinces, and have had exchanges of correspondence with them. 
Perhaps the most notable of the replies came from the Province of Mani- 
toba, which informed us a few weeks ago that its Legislature had just 
adopted an Hours of Work Act and that parallel Regulations had been 
revised, bringing that Province into full compliance with the provisions 
of Convention No. 1. Encouraging replies have also been received from 
other Provinces. 

At this point it might perhaps be of interest for me to point out that 
the ILO standard of an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week is in fact equalled 
or bettered in the great majority of our industries. 

For example, a recent official study of hours of work in manufacturing 
revealed that 90 per cent of the workers are on a standard working week 
of 48 hours or less; while 55 per cent are on a standard week of 45 hours or 
less, and almost 20 per cent have a week of 40 hours or less. 

However, there is still a small proportion of workers not covered by 
legislation or collective agreement, and there is accordingly no intention 
of relaxing the efforts to secure appropriate legislation and compliance with 
this Convention. Provincial action is similarly being encouraged in regard 
to the other two Conventions. 

It is necessary to stress the fact, however, that the Provinces are fully 
autonomous as regards the subject matter of these Conventions, and that 
efforts on the part of federal authorities to obtain compliance are therefore 
necessarily limited in scope. The position of federal states is, of course, 
fully recognized and provided for in the ILO Constitution, but it bears 
repetition in order to emphasize the well-intended but unsuccessful attempt 
to effectuate these Conventions through federal legislation in 1935. 

The International Labour Office has been extremely helpful to us in 
attempting to deal with these three Conventions. At our request the Office 
recently compiled a table on Convention No. 26, indicating the precise 
points in respect of which provincial legislation appears to fall short of full 
complance with the Convention’s requirements or in respect of which the 
position is not altogether clear. 

This text has been circulated among the Provinces, and it is hoped that 
it will assist them if they decide to remedy the deficiencies of their existing 
legislation. We are grateful to the Office for this technical assistance. 

As a final instance of our progress in regard to this problem, I should 
like to mention that at a Conference only last month of senior admini- 
strators from the ten Provinces, the Deputy Minister of Labour again raised 
the question of adapting provincial legislation to meet ILO standards. 

It was pointed out that the federal Government was in no sense trying 
to exert pressure on the Provinces, which, as I said, are autonomous in their 
fields; but the problem ‘was again placed before them, and it was found 
possible to thank them for their increasing degree of co-operation in 
helping Canada to fulfil its obligations as a member of the International 
Labour Organization. 
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Appendix 3.—Convention No. 98 concerning the Application of the 
Principles of the Right to Organize and to Bargain 
Collectively 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8 June 1949, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning the 
application of the principles of the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, which is the fourth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949: 


Article 1 


1. Workers shall enjoy adequate protection against acts of anti-union 

discrimination in respect of their employment. 

2. Such protection shall apply more particularly in respect of acts 

calculated to— , 

(a) make the employment of a worker subject to the condition that 
he shall not join a union or shall relinquish trade union member- 
ship; 

(b) cause the dismissal of or otherwise prejudice a worker by reason 
of union membership or because of participation in union activities 
outside working hours or, with the consent of the employer, within 
working hours. 


Article 2 


1. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall enjoy adequate protec- 
tion against any acts of interference by each other or each other’s agents 
or members in their establishment, functioning or administration. 


2. In particular, acts which are designed to promote the establishment of 
workers’ organizations under the domination of employers or employers’ 
organizations, or to support workers’ organizations by financial or other 
means, with the object of placing such organizations under the control of 
employers or employers’ organizations, shall be deemed to constitute acts 
of interference within the meaning of this Article. 


Article 3 


Machinery appropriate to national conditions shall be established, 
where necessary, for the purpose of ensuring respect for the right to organ- 
ize as defined in the preceding Articles. 


Article 4 


Measures appropriate to national conditions shall be taken, where 
necessary, to encourage and promote the full development and utilization 
of machinery for voluntary negotiation between employers or employers’ 


organizations and workers’ organizations, with a view to the regulation 
of terms and conditions of employment by means ol collective agreements. 
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Article 8 


1, The extent to which the guarantees provided for in this Convention 
shall apply to the armed forces and the police shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations. 

2. In accordance with the principle set forth in paragraph 8 of Article 
19 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization the ratifica- 
tion of this Convention by any Member shall not be deemed to affect 
any existing law, award, custom or agreement in virtue of which members 
of the armed forces or the police enjoy any right guaranteed by this 
Convention. 


Article 6 


This Convention does not deal with the position of public servants 
engaged in the administration of the State, nor shall it be construed as 
prejudicing their rights or status in any way. 


Article 7 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 8 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 9 


1. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with paragraph 2 of Article 35 of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organization shall indicate— 

(a) the territories in respect of which the Member concerned under- 
takes that the provisions of the Convention shall be applied with- 
out modification ; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, together 
with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision pending 
further consideration of the position. 


2, The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 
paragraph 1 of this Article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 

3. Any member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel 
in whole or in part any reservation made in its original declaration in 
virtue of subparagraphs (b), (c), or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 

4. Any Member may, at any time at which the Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 11, communicate 
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to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other respect the 
terms of any former declaration and stating the present position in respect 
of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 10 


1. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with paragraph 4 or 5 of Article 35 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization shall indicate 
whether the provisions of the Convention will be applied in the territory 
concerned without modification or subject to modifications; when the 
declaration indicates that the provisions of the Convention will be applied 
subject to modifications, it shall give details of the said modifications. 


2. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may 
at any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration. 


3. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, 
at any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 11, communicate to the Director- 
General a declaration modifying in any other respect the terms of any 
former declaration and stating the present position in respect of the applica- 
tion of the Convention. 


Article 11 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years 
and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 12 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications, declarations and denunciations communicated to him by 
the Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registra- 
tion of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General 
shall draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 13 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, declarations and acts of denunciation regis- 
tered by him in accordance with the provisions of the preceding articles. 
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Article 14 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 15 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Conven- 
tion in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall 
ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 11 above, if and when the 
new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual form 

and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified 
the revising Convention. 


Article 16 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 

The foregoing is the authentic text of the Convention duly adopted by 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organization during its 
Thirty-second Session which was held at Geneva and declared closed the 
second day of July 1949. 


IN FAITH WHEREOF we have appended our signatures this 
eighteenth day of August 1949. 


The President of the Conference, 
GUILDHAUME MYRDDIN-EVANS. 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
DAVID A. MORSE. 


Appendix 4.—Convention No. 97 concerning Migration for Employ- 
ment (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8th June 1949, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the revision of the Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, 
adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-fifth Session, which is 
included in the eleventh item on the agenda of the session, and 
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Considering that these proposals must take the form of an interna- 
tional Convention, 


adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Migration 
for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949: 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour Organization for which this 
Convention is in force undertakes to make available on request to the 
International Labour Office and to other Members— 


(a) information on national policies, laws and regulations relating to 
emigration and immigration; 

(b) information on special provisions concerning migration for employ- 
ment and the conditions of work and livelihood of migrants for 
employment; 

(c) information concerning general agreements and special arrange- 
ments on these questions concluded by the Member. 


Article 2 


Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to 
maintain, or satisfy itself that. there is maintained, an adequate and free 
service to assist migrants for employment, and in particular to provide 
them with accurate information. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes that 
it will, so far as national laws and regulations permit, take all appropriate 
steps against misleading propaganda relating to emigration and immigration. 


2. For this purpose it will where appropriate act in co-operation with 
other Members concerned. 


Article 4 


Measures shall be taken as appropriate by each Member, within its 
jurisdiction, to facilitate the departure, journey and reception of migrants 
for employment. 


Article 5 


Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to main- 

tain, within its jurisdiction, appropriate medical services responsible for— 

(a) ascertaining, where necessary, both at the time of departure and 

on arrival, that migrants for employment and the members of 

their families authorized to accompany or join them are in 
reasonable health; 

(b) ensuring that migrants for employment and members of their 
families enjoy adequate medical attention and good hygienic con- 
ditions at the time of departure, during the journey and on arrival 
in the territory of destination. 


Article 6 


1. Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to 
apply, without discrimination in respect of nationality, race, religion or sex, 
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to immigrants lawfully within its territory, treatment no less favourable 
than that which it applies to its own nationals in respect of the following 
matters: 

(a) in so far as such matters are regulated by law or regulations, or 
are subject to the control of administrative authorities— 

(i) remuneration, including family allowances where these form 
part of remuneration, hours of work, overtime arrangements, 
holidays with pay, restrictions on home work, minimum age 
for employment, apprenticeship and training, women’s work 
and the work of young persons; 

(ii) membership of trade unions and enjoyment of the benefits of 
collective bargaining; 

(111) accommodation; 

(b) social security (that is to say, legal provision in respect of employ- 
ment injury, maternity, sickness, invalidity, old age, death, unem- 
ployment and family responsibilities, and any other contingency 
which, according to national laws or regulations, is covered by a 
social security scheme), subject to the following limitations: 

(i) there may be appropriate arrangements for the maintenance 
of acquired rights and rights in course of acquisition; 

(ii) national laws or regulations of immigration countries may 
prescribe special arrangements concerning benefits or portions 
of benefits which are payable wholly out of public funds, and 
concerning allowances paid to persons who do not fulfil the 
contribution conditions prescribed for the award of a normal 
pension; 

(c) employment taxes, dues or contribution, payable in respect of the 
person employed; and 

(d) legal proceedings relating to the matters referred to in this 
Convention. 

2. In the case of a federal State the provisions of this Article shall 
apply in so far as the matters dealt with are regulated by federal law or 
regulations or ‘are subject to the control of federal administrative authorities. 
The extent to which and manner in which these provisions shall be applied 
in respect of matters regulated by the law or regulations of the constituent 
States, provinces or cantons, or subject to the control of the administrative 
authorities thereof, shall be determined by each Member. The Member 
shall indicate in its annual report upon the application of the Convention 
the extent to which the matters dealt with in this Article are regulated by 
federal law or regulations or are subject to the control of federal adminis- 
trative authorities. In respect of matters which are regulated by the law 
or regulations of the constituent States, provinces or cantons, or are subject 
to the control of the administrative authorities thereof, the Members shall 
take the steps provided for in paragraph 7 (b) of Article 19 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organization. 


Article 7 


1. Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes that 
its employment service and other services connected with migration will 
co-operate in appropriate cases with the corresponding services of other 
Members. 

2. Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to 
ensure that the services rendered by its public employment service to 
migrants for employment are rendered free. 


as 
Article 8 


1. A migrant for employment who has been admitted on a permanent 
basis and the members of his family who have been authorized to accom- 
pany or join him shall not be returned to their territory of origin or the 
territory from which they emigrated because the migrant is unable to 
follow his occupation by reason of illness contracted or injury sustained sub- 
sequent to entry, unless the person concerned so desires or an international 
agreement to which the Member is a party so provides. 

2. When migrants for employment are admitted on a permanent basis 
upon arrival in the country of immigration the competent authority of that 
country may determine that the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall take effect only after a reasonable period which shall in no case 
exceed five years from the date of admission of such migrants. 


Article 9 


Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to per- 
mit, taking into account the limits allowed by national laws and regula- 
tions concerning export and import of currency, the transfer of such part 
of the earnings and savings of the migrant for employment as the migrant 
may desire. 


Article 10 


In cases where the number of migrants going from the territory of one 
Member to that of another is sufficiently large, the competent authorities 
of the territories concerned shall, whenever necessary or desirable, enter 
into agreements for the purpose of regulating matters of common concern 
arising in connection with the application of the provisions of this 
Convention. 


Article 11 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the term “migrant for employ- 
ment” means a person who migrates from one country to another with a 
view to being employed otherwise than on his own account and includes any 
person regularly admitted as a migrant for employment. 

2. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) frontier workers; 

(b) short-term entry of members of the liberal professions and artistes; 

and 

(c) seamen. 


Articles 12-23 


(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98, 
above.) 


ANNEX I 


RECRUITMENT, PLACING AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 
OF MIGRANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT RECRUITED 
OTHERWISE THAN UNDER GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR GROUP TRANSFER 


Article 1 


This Annex applies to migrants for employment who are recruited other- 
wise than under Government-sponsored arrangements for group transfer. 
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Article 2 


For the purpose of this Annex— 

(a) the term “recruitment”? means— 

(1) the engagement of a person in one territory on behalf of an 
employer in another territory, or 

(11) the giving of an undertaking to a person in one territory to 
provide him with employment in another territory. 

together with the making of any arrangements in connection with 

the operations mentioned in (i) and (11) including the seeking for 

and selection of emigrants and the preparation for departure of the 

emigrants; 

(b) the term “introduction” means any operations for ensuring or 
facilitating the arrival in or admission to a territory of persons who 
have been recruited within the meaning of paragraph (a) of this 
Article; and 

(c) the term “placing” means any operations for the purpose of 
ensuring or facilitating the employment of persons who have been 
introduced within the meaning of paragraph (b) of this Article. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member for which this Annex is in force, the laws and regula- 
tions of which permit the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing 
as defined in Article 2, shall regulate such of the said operations as are 
permitted by its laws and regulations in accordance with the provisions of 
this Article. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the following paragraph, the right to 
engage in the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing shall be 
restricted to— 

(a) public employment offices or other public bodies of the territory in 

which the operations take place; 

(6) public bodies of a territory other than that in which the operations 
take place which are authorized to operate in that territory by 
agreement between the Governments concerned; 

(c) any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument. 


3. In so far as national laws and regulations or a bilateral arrange- 
ment permit, the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing may be 
undertaken by— 

(a) the prospective employer or a person in his service acting on his 
behalf, subject, if necessary in the interest of the migrant, to the 
approval and supervision of the competent authortiy; 

(6) a private agency, if given prior authorization so to do by the 
competent authority of the territory where the said operations are 
to take place, in such cases and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by— 

(i) the laws and regulations of that territory, or 

(11) agreement between the competent authority of the territory 
of emigration or any body established in accordance with the 
terms of an international instrument and the competent 
authority of the territory of immigration. 


4. The competent authority of the territory where the operations take 
place shall supervise the activities of bodies and persons to whom authoriza- 
tions have been issued in pursuance of paragraph 3(b), other than any 
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body established in accordance with the terms of an international instru- 
ment, the position of which shall continue to be governed by the terms 
of the said instrument or by any agreement made between the body and the 
competent authority concerned. 

5. Nothing in this Article shall be deemed to permit the acceptance of 
a migrant for employment for admission to the territory of any Member by 
any person or body other than the competent authority of the territory of 
immigration. 


Article 4 


Each Member for which this Annex is in force undertakes to ensure 
that the services rendered by its public employment service in connection 
with the recruitment, introduction or placing of migrants for employment 
are rendered free. 


Article 5 


1. Each Member for which this Annex is in force which maintains a 
system of supervision of contracts of employment between an employer, or a 
person acting on his behalf, and a migrant for employment undertakes to 
require— 

(a) that a copy of the contract of employment shall be delivered to 
the migrant before departure or, if the Governments concerned so 
agree, in a reception centre on arrival in the territory of immigra- 
tion; 

(6) that the contract shall contain provisions indicating the conditions 
of work and particularly the remuneration offered to the migrant; 

(c) that the migrant shall receive in writing before departure, by a 
document which relates either to him individually or to a group of 
migrants of which he is a member, information concerning the 
general conditions of life and work applicable to him in the terri- 
tory of immigration. 

2. Where a copy of the contract is to be delivered to the migrant on 
arrival in the territory of immigration, he shall be informed in writing before 
departure, by a document which relates either to him individually or to a 
group of migrants of which he is a member, of the occupational category 
for which he is engaged and the other conditions of work, in particular the 
minimum wage which is guaranteed to him. 

3. The competent authority shall ensure that the provisions of the 
preceding paragraphs are enforced and that appropriate penalties are 
applied in respect of violations thereof. 


Article 6 


The measures taken under Article 4 of the Convention shall, as appro- 

priate, include— 

(a) the simplification of administrative formalities; 

(6) the provision of interpretation services; 

(c) any necessary assistance during an initial period in the settlement 
of the migrants and members of their families authorized to 
accompany or join them; and 

(d) the safeguarding of the welfare, during the journey and in 
particular on board ship, of migrants and members of their families 
authorized to accompany or join them. 
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Article 7 


1. In cases where the number of migrants for employment going from 
the territory of one Member to that of another is sufficiently large, the 
competent authorities of the territories concerned shall, whenever necessary 
or desirable, enter into agreements for the purpose of regulating matters of 
common concern arising in connection with the application of the provisions 
of this Annex. 

2. Where the members maintain a system of supervision over contracts 
of employment, such agreements shall indicate the methods by which the 
contractual obligations of the employers shall be enforced. 


Article 8 


Any person who promotes clandestine or illegal immigration shall be 
subject to appropriate penalties. 


ANNEX II 


RECRUITMENT, PLACING AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 
OF MIGRANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT RECRUITED UNDER 
GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
GROUP TRANSFER 


Article 1 


This Annex applies to migrants for employment who are recruited under 
Government-sponsored arrangements for group transfer. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Annex— 
(a) the term “recruitment”? means— 

(1) the engagement of a person in one territory on behalf of an 
employer in another territory under a Government-sponsored 
arrangement for group transfer, or 

(11) the giving of an undertaking to a person in one territory to 
provide him with employment in another territory under a 
Government-sponsored arrangement for group transfer, 

together with the making of any arrangements in connection with 
the operations mentioned in (i) and (ii) including the seeking for 
and selection of emigrants and the preparation for departure of the 
emigrants; Ke 

(6) the term “introduction” means any operations for ensuring or 
facilitating the arrival in or admission to a territory of persons who 
have been recruited under a Government-sponsored arrangement 
for group transfer within the meaning of subparagraph (a) of this 
paragraph; and | 

(c) the term “placing” means any operations for the purpose of 
ensuring or facilitating the employment of persons who have been 
introduced under a Government-sponsored arrangement for eroup 
transfer within the meaning of subparagraph (b) of this paragraph. 


Article 3 


_ i. Each Member for which this Annex is in force, the laws and regula- 
tions of which permit the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing 
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as defined in Article 2, shall regulate such of the said operations as are 
permitted by its laws and regulations in accordance with the provisions of 
this Article. 


2. Subject to the provisions of the following paragraph, the right to 
engage in the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing shall be 
restricted to— 

(a) public employment offices or other public bodies of the territory 
in which offices or other public bodies of the territory in which the 
operations take place; 

(6) public bodies of a territory other than that in which the operations 
take place which are authorized to operate in that territory by 
agreement between the Governments concerned; 

(c) any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument, 


3. In so far as national laws and regulations or a bilateral arrange- 
ment permit, and subject, if necessary in the interest of the migrant, to the 
approval and supervision of the competent authority, the operations of 
recruitment, introduction and placing may be undertaken by— 

(a) the prospective employer or a person in his service acting on his 

behalf; 

(b) private agencies. 

4. The right to engage in the operations of recruitment, introduction 
and placing shall be subject to the prior authorization of the competent 
authority of the territory where the said operations are to take place in 
such cases and under such conditions as may be prescribed by— 

(a) the laws and regulations of that territory, or 

(b) agreement between the competent authority of the territory of 

emigration or any body established in accordance with the terms 
of an international instrument and the competent authority of the 
territory of immigration. 

_ 5. The competent authority of the territory where the operations take 
place shall, in accordance with any agreements made between the competent 
authorities concerned, supervise the activities of bodies and persons to whom 
authorizations have been issued in pursuance of the preceding paragraph, 
other than any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument, the position of which shall continue to be governed by 
the terms of the said instrument or by any agreement made between the body 
and the competent authority concerned. 


6. Before authorizing the introduction of migrants for employment the 
competent authority of the territory of immigration shall ascertain whether 
there is not a sufficient number of persons already available capable of doing 
the work in question. 

7. Nothing in this Article shall be deemed to permit the acceptance of 
a migrant for employment for admission to the territory of any Member 
by any person or body other than the competent authority of the territory 
of immigration. 


Article 4 


1. Each Member for which this Annex is in force undertakes to ensure 
that the services rendered by its public employment service in connection 
with the recruitment, introduction or placing of migrants for employment are 
rendered free. 

2. The administrative costs of recruitment, introduction and placing 
shall not be borne by the migrants. 
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Article 5 


In the case of collective transport of migrants from one country to 
another necessitating passage in transit through a third country, the 
competent authority of the territory of transit shall take measures for 
expediting the passage, to avoid delays and administrative difficulties. 


Article 6 


1. Each Member for which this Annex is in force which maintains a 
system of supervision of contracts of employment between an employer, or 
a person acting on his behalf, and a migrant for employment undertakes to 
require— 

(a) that a copy of the contract of employment shall be delivered to 
the migrant before departure or, if the Governments concerned 
so agree, in a reception centre on arrival in the territory of 
immigration ; 

(6b) that the contract shall contain provisions indicating the conditions 
of work and particularly the remuneration offered to the migrant; 

(c) that the migrant shall receive in writing before departure, by a 
document which relates either to him individually or to a group of 
migrants of which he is a member, information concerning the 
general conditions of life and work applicable to him in the 
territory of immigration. 

2. Where a copy of the contract is to be delivered to the migrant on 
arrival in the territory of immigration, he shall be informed in writing before 
departure, by a document which relates either to him individually or to a 
group of migrants of which he is a member, of the occupational category for 
which he is engaged and the other conditions of work, in particular the 
minimum wage which is guaranteed to him. 

3. The competent authority shall ensure that the provisions of the 
preceding paragraphs are enforced and that appropriate penalties are 
applied in respect of violations thereof. 


Article 7 


1. The measures taken under Article 4 of this Convention shall, as 

appropriate, include— 

(a) the simplification of administrative formalities; 

(6) the provision of interpretation services; 

(c) any necessary assistance, during an initial period in the settlement 
of the migrants and members of their families authorized to 
accompany or join them; 

(d) the safeguarding of the welfare, during the journey and in particular 
on board ship, of migrants and members of their families authorized 
to accompany or join them; and 

(e) permission for the liquidation and transfer of the property of 
migrants for employment admitted on a permanent basis. 


Article 8 


Appropriate measures shall be taken by the competent authority to 
assist migrants for employment, during an initial period, in regard to 
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matters concerning their conditions of employment; where appropriate, such 
measures may be taken in co-operation with approved voluntary organiza- 
tions. 


Article 9 


If a migrant for employment introduced into the territory of a Member 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 of this Annex fails, for a 
reason for which he is not responsible, to secure the employment for which 
he has been recruited or other suitable employment, the cost of his return 
and that of the members of his family who have been authorized to 
accompany or join him, including administrative fees, transport and main- 
tenance charges to the final destination, and charges for the transport of 
household belongings, shall not fall upon the migrant. 


Article 10 


If the competent authority of the territory of immigration considers 
that the employment for which a migrant for employment was recruited 
under Article 3 of this Annex has been found to be unsuitable, it shall take 
appropriate measures to assist him in finding suitable employment which 
does not prejudice national workers and shall take such steps as will ensure 
his maintenance pending placing in such employment, or his return to the 
area of recruitment if the migrant is willing or agreed to such return at the 
time of his recruitment, or his resettlement elsewhere. 


Article 11 


If a migrant for employment who is a refugee or a displaced person and 
who has entered a territory of immigration in accordance with Article 3 of 
this Annex becomes redundant in any employment in that territory, the 
competent authority of that territory shall use its best endeavours to enable 
him to obtain suitable employment which does not prejudice national 
workers, and shall take such steps as will ensure his maintenance pending 
placing in suitable employment or his resettlement elsewhere. 


Article 12 


1. The competent authorities of the territories concerned shall enter 
into agreements for the purpose of regulating matters of common concern 
arising in connection with the application of the provisions of this Annex. 

2. Where the Members maintain a system of supervision over contracts 
of employment, such agreements shall indicate the methods by which the 
contractual obligations of the employer shall be enforced. 

3. Such agreements shall provide, where appropriate, for co-operation 
between the competent authority of the territory of emigration or a body 
established in accordance with the terms of an international instrument and 
the competent authority of the territory of immigration, in respect of the 
assistance to be given to migrants concerning their conditions of employ- 
ment in virtue of the provisions of Article 8. 


Article 13 


Any person who promotes clandestine or illegal immigration shall be 
- subject to appropriate penalties. 
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ANNEX Ill 


IMPORTATION OF THE PERSONAL EFFECTS, TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT OF MIGRANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Article 1 


1. Personal effects belonging to recruited migrants for employment and 
members of their families who have been authorized to accompany or join 
them shall be exempt from customs duties on arrival in the territory of 
immigration. 

2. Portable hand-tools and portable equipment of the kind normally 
owned by workers for the carrying out of their particular trades belonging 
to recruited migrants for employment and members of their families who 
have been authorized to accompany or join them shall be exempt from 
customs duties on arrival in the territory of immigration if such tools and 
equipment can be shown at the time of importation to be in their actual 
ownership or possession, to have been in their possession and use for an 
appreciable time, and to be intended to be used by them in the course of 
their occupation. 


Article 2 


1. Personal effects belonging to migrants for employment and members 
of their families who have been authorized to accompany or join them shall 
be exempt from customs duties on the return of the said persons to their 
country of origin if such persons have retained the nationality of that 
country at the time of their return there. 

2. Portable hand-tools and portable equipment of the kind normally 
owned by workers for the carrying out of their particular trades belonging 
to migrants for employment and members of their families who have been 
authorized to accompany or join them shall be exempt fom customs duties 
on return of the said persons to their country of origin if such persons have 
retained the nationality of that country at the time of their return there 
and if such tools and equipment can be shown at the time of importation 
to be in their actual ownership or possession, to have been in their possession 
and use for an appreciable time, and to be intended to be used by them in 
the course of their occupation. 


Appendix 5.—Recommendation No. 86 concerning Migration for 
Employment (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session 
on 8 June 1949, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the revision of the Migration for Employment Recommendation, 
1939, and the Migration for Employment (Co-operation between 
States) Recommendation, 1939, adopted by the Conference at its 
Twenty-fifth Session, which are included in the eleventh item on 
the agenda of the session, and 
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Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
Recommendation, 

adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Migration for Employment Recommendation (Revised), 1949: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted the Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 
1949, and 

Desiring to supplement its provisions by a Recommendation; 

Recommends as follows: 


I 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation— 

(a) the term “migrant for employment” means a person who migrates 
from one country to another with a view to being employed other- 
wise than on his own account and includes any person regularly 
admitted as a migrant for employment; 

(b) the term “recruitment” means— 

(i) the engagement of a person in one territory on behalf of an 
employer in another territory, or 

(ii) the giving of an undertaking to a person in one territory to 
provide him with employment in another territory, 

together with the making of any arrangements in connection with 

the operations mentioned in (i) and (ii) including the seeking for 

and selection of emigrants and the preparation for departure of the 

emigrants; 

(c) the term “introduction” means any operations for ensuring or 
facilitating the arrival in or admission to a territory of persons 
who have been recruited within the meaning of subparagraph (bd); 

(d) the term “placing” means any operations for the purpose of ensur- 
ing or facilitating the employment of persons who have been intro- 
duced within the meaning of subparagraph (c). 

2. For the purpose of this Recommendation, references to the Govern- 
ment or competent authority of a territory of emigration should be inter- 
preted as referring, in the case of migrants who are refugees or displaced 
persons, to any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refugees 
and displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of any 
Government. 

3. This recommendation does not apply to— 

(a) frontier workers; 

(b) short-term entry of members of the liberal professions and artistes; 

and 

(c) seamen. 

II 


4, (1) It should be the general policy of Members to develop and 
utilize all possibilities of employment and for this purpose to facilitate the 
international distribution of manpower and in particular the movement of 
manpower from countries which have a surplus of manpower to those 
countries that have a deficiency. 

(2) The measures taken by each Member should have due regard to 
the manpower situation in the country and the Government should consult 
the appropriate organizations of employers and workers on all general 
questions concerning migration for employment. 
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5. (1) The free service provided in each country to assist migrants and 
their families and in particular to provide them with accurate information 
should be conducted— 

(a) by public authorities; or 

(6) iby one or more voluntary organizations not conducted with a view 

to profit, approved for the purpose by the public authorities, and 
subject to the supervision of the said authorities; or 

(c) partly by the public authorities and partly by one or more volun- 

tary organizations fulfilling the conditions stated in subparagraph 
(6) of this Paragraph. 

(2) The service should advise migrants and their families, in their 
languages or dialects or at least in a language which they can understand, on 
matters relating to emigration, immigration, employment and living condi- 
tions, including health conditions in the place of destination, return to the 
country of origin or of emigration, and generally speaking any other ques- 
tion which may be of interest to them in their capacity as migrants. 

(3) The service should provide facilities for migrants and their families 
with regard to the fulfilment of administrative formalities and other steps to 
be taken in connection with the return of the migrants to the country of 
origin or of emigration, should the case arise. 

(4) With a view to facilitating the adaptation of migrants, preparatory 
courses should, where necessary, be organized to inform the migrants of ’ 
the general conditions and the methods of work prevailing in the country of 
immigration, and to instruct them in the language of that country. The 
countries of emigration and immigration should mutually agree to organize 
such courses. 

6. On request, information should be made available by Members to 
the International Labour Office and to other Members concerning their 
emigration laws and regulations, including administrative provisions relat- 
ing to restrictions on emigration and facilities granted to emigrants, and 
appropriate details concerning the categories of persons wishing to emigrate. 

7. On request, information should be made available by Members to 
the International Labour Office and to other Members concerning their 
immigration laws and regulations, including administrative provisions, 
entry permits where needed, number and occupational qualifications of 
immigrants desired, laws and regulations affecting admission of migrants to 
employment, and any special facilities granted to migrants and measures 
to facilitate their adaption to the economic and social organization of the 
country of immigration. 


8. There should, as far as possible, be a reasonable interval between 
the publication and the coming into force of any measure altering the con- 
ditions on which emigration or immigration or the employment of migrants 
is permitted in order that these conditions may be notified in good time to 
persons who are preparing to emigrate. 

9. Provision should be made for adequate publicity to be given at 
appropriate stages to the principal measures referred to in the preceding 
Paragraph, such publicity to be in the languages most commonly known to 
the migrants. 

10. Migration should be facilitated by such measures as may be 
appropriate— 

(a) to ensure that migrants for employment are provided in case of 

necessity with adequate accommodation, food and clothing ca 
arrival in the country of immigration; 
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(b) to ensure, where necessary, vocational training so as to enable the 
migrants for employment to acquire the qualifications required in 
the country of immigration; 

(c) to permit, taking into account the limits allowed by national laws 
and regulations concerning export and import of currency, the 
transfer of such part of the earnings and savings of migrants for 
employment as the migrants may desire; 

(d) to arrange, in the case of permanent migration, for the transfer, 
where desired, to the country of immigration, of the capital of 
migrants for employment, within the limits allowed by national 
laws and regulations concerning export and import of currency; 

(e) to provide access to schools for migrants and members of their 
families. 

11. Migrants and the members of their families should be assisted in 
obtaining access to recreation and welfare facilities, and steps should be 
taken where necessary to ensure that special facilities are made available 
during the initial period of settlement in the country of immigration. 


12. In the case of migrants under Government-sponsored arrangements 
for group transfer, medical assistance should be extended to such migrants 
in the same manner as provided for nationals. 
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13. (1) Where necessary in the interest of the migrant, Members should 
require that any intermediary who undertakes the recruitment, introduction 
or placing of migrants for employment on behalf of an employer must obtain 
a written warrant from the employer, or some other document proving that 
he is acting on the employer’s behalf. 

(2) This document should be drawn up in, or translated into, the 
official language of the country of emigration and should set forth all neces- 
sary particulars concerning the employer, concerning the nature and scope 
of the recruitment, introduction or placing which the intermediary 1s to 
undertake, and concerning the employment offered, including the remunera- 
tion. 

14. (1) The technical selection of migrants for employment should be 
carried out in such a way as to restrict migration as little as possible while 
ensuring that the migrants are qualified to perform the required work. 


(2) Responsibility for such selection should be entrusted — 
(a) to official bodies; or 
(b) where appropriate, to private bodies of the territory of immigration 


duly authorized and, where necessary in the interest of the migrant, 
supervised by the competent authority of the territory of emigra- 
tion. 

(3) The right to engage in selection should be subject to the prior 
authorization of the competent authority of the territory where the said 
operation takes place, in such cases and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the laws and regulations of that territory, or by agreement 
between the Government of the territory of emigration and the Government 
of the territory of immigration. 

(4) As far as possible, intending migrants for employment should, 
before their departure from the territory of emigration, be examined for 
purposes of occupational and medical selection by a representative of the 
competent authority of the territory of immigration. 

(5) If recruitment takes place on a sufficiently large scale there should 
be arrangements for close liaison and consultation between the competent 
authorities of the territories of emigration and immigration concerned. 
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(6) The operations referred to in the preceding subparagraphs of this 
Paragraph should be carried out as near as possible to the place where the 
intending migrant is recruited. 

15. (1) Provision should be made by agreement for authorization to 
be granted for a migrant for employment introduced on a permanent basis 
to be accompanied or joined by the members of his family. 

(2) The movement of the members of the family of such a migrant 
authorized to accompany or join him should be specially facilitated by both 
the country of emigration and the country of immigration. 

(3) For the purposes of this Paragraph, the members of the family of 
a migrant for employment should include his wife and minor children; 
favourable consideration should be given to requests for the inclusion of 
other members of the family dependent upon the migrant. 
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16. (1) Migrants for employment authorized to reside in a territory 
and the members of their families authorized to accompany or join them 
should as far as possible be admitted to employment in the same conditions 
as nationals. 

(2) In countries in which the employment of migrants is subject to 
restrictions, these restrictions should as far as possible— 

(a) cease to be applied to migrants who have regularly resided in the 
country for a period, the length of which should not, as a rule, 
exceed five years; and 

(6) cease to be applied to the wife and children of an age to work 
who have been authorized to accompany or join the migrant, at 
the same time as they cease to be applied to the migrant, 

17. In countries where the number of migrants for employment is 
sufficiently large, the conditions of employment of such workers should be 
specially supervised, such supervision being undertaken according to circum- 
stances either by a special inspection service or by labour inspectors or other 
officials specializing in this work. 
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18. (1) When a migrant for employment has been regularly admitted 
to the territory of a Member, the said Member should, as far as possible, 
refrain from removing such person or the members of his family from its 
territory on account of his lack of means or the state of the employment 
market, unless an agreement to this effect has been concluded between the 
competent authorities of the emigration and immigration territories 
concerned. 

(2) Any such agreement should provide— 

(a) that the length of time the said migrant has been in the territory 
of immigration shall be taken into account and that in principle 
no migrant shall be removed who has been there for more than five 
years; 

(6) that the migrant must have exhausted his rights to unemployment 
insurance benefit; 

(c) that the migrant must have been given reasonable notice so as to 
give him time, more particularly to dispose of his property ; 

(d) that suitable arrangements shall have been made for his transport 
and that of the members of his family; 
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(e) that the necessary arrangements shall have been made to ensure 
that he and the members of his family are treated in a humane 
manner; and 

(f) that the costs of the return of the migrant and the members of his 
family and of the transport of their household belongings to their 
final destination shall not fall on him. 


19. Appropriate steps should be taken by the authorities of the terri- 
tories concerned to consult the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerning the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing of 
migrants for employment. 
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20. When migrants for employment or members of their families who 
have retained the nationality of their State of origin return there, that 
country should admit such persons to the benefit of any measures in force 
for the granting of poor relief and unemployment relief, and for promoting 
the re-employment of the unemployed, by exempting them from the obliga- 
tion to comply with any condition as to previous residence or employment in 
the country or place. 
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21. (1) Members should in appropriate cases supplement the Migration 
for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, and the preceding paragraphs 
of the present Recommendation by bilateral agreements, which should 
specify the methods of applying the principles set forth in the Convention 
and in the Recommendation. 

(2) In concluding such agreements, Members should take into account 
the provisions of the Model Agreement annexed to the present Recommenda- 
tion in framing appropriate clauses for the organization of migration for 
employment and the regulation of the conditions of transfer and employ- 
ment of migrants, including refugees and displaced persons. 


ANNEX 


Model Agreement on Temporary and Permanent Migration 
for Employment, including Migration of Refugees 
and Displaced Persons! 


ARTICLE 1. EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


1. The competent authority of the territory of immigration shall 
periodically furnish appropriate information to the competent authority of 
the territory of emigration [or in the case of refugees and displaced persons, 
to any body established in accordance with the terms of an international 
instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refugees and 
displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of any Govern- 
ment] concerning— 

(a) legislative and administrative provisions relating to entry, employ- 

ment, residence and settlement of migrant and of their families; 

(b) the number, the categories and the occupational qualifications of 

the migrants desired; 





1The phrases and passages in italics refer primarily to permanent migration; those 
enclosed within square brackets refer solely to migration of refugees and displaced persons. 
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(c) the conditions of life and work for the migrants and, in particular, 
cost of living and minimum wages according to occupational 
categories and regions of employment, supplementary allowances, if 
any, nature of employments available, bonus on engagement, if 
any, social security systems and medical assistance, provisions 
concerning transport of migrants and of their tools and belongings, 
housing conditions and provisions for the supply of food and 
clothing, measures relating to the transfer of the migrants’ savings 
and other sums due in virtue of this Agreement; 

(d) special facilities, if any, for migrants; 

(e) facilities for general education and vocational training for migrants; 

(f) measures designed to promote rapid adaptation of migrants; 

(g) procedure and formalities required for naturalization. 


2. The competent authority of the territory of emigration [or in the 
case of refugees and displaced persons, any body established in accordance 
with the terms of an international instrument which may be responsible for 
the protection of refugees and displaced persons who do not benefit from the 
protection of any Government] shall bring this information to the attention 
of persons or bodies interested. 

3. The competent authority of the territory of emigration [or in the 
case of refugees and displaced persons, any body established in accordance 
with the terms of an international instrument which may be responsible for 
the protection of refugees and displaced persons who do not benefit from 
the protection of any Government] shall periodically furnish appropriate 
information to the competent authority of the territory of immigration 
concerning— 

(a) legislative and administrative provisions relating to emigration; 

(6) the number and occupational qualifications of intending emigrants, 

as well as the composition of their families; 

(c) the social security system; 

(d) special facilities, if any, for migrants; 

(e) the environment and living conditions to which migrants are 

accustomed; 

(f) the provisions in force regarding the export of capital. 

4. The competent authority of the territory of immigration shall bring 
this information to the attention of persons or bodies interested. 

5. The information mentioned in paragraphs 1 to 4 above shall also be 
transmitted by the respective parties to the International Labour Office. 
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ARTICLE 2. ACTION AGAINST MISLEADING PROPAGANDA 


1. The parties agree, with regard to their respective territories, to take 
all practical steps, so far as national laws and regulations permit, against 
misleading propaganda relating to emigration and immigration. 

2. For this purpose the parties will, where appropriate, act in co-opera- 
tion with the competent authorities of other countries concerned. 


ARTICLE 3. ADMINISTRATIVE FORMALITIES 


The parties agree to take measures with a view to accelerating and 
simplifying the carrying out of administrative formalities relating to 
departure, travel, entry, residence, and settlement of migrants and as far 
as possible for the members of their families. Such measures shall include 
the provision of an interpretation service, where necessary. 
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ARTICLE 4. VALIDITY OF DOCUMENTS 


1. The parties shall determine the conditions to be met for purposes of 
recognition in the territory of immigration of any document issued by the 
competent authority of the territory of emigration in respect of migrants 
and members of their families [or in the case of refugees and displaced 
persons, by any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refugees 
and displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of any Govern- 
ment] concerning— 

(a) civil status; 

(b) legal status; 

(c) occupational qualifications; 

(d) general education and vocational training; and 

(€) participation in social security systems. 

2. The parties shall also determine the application of such recognition. 


[3. In the case of refugees and displaced persons, the competent 
authority of the territory of immigration shall recognize the validity of any 
travel document issued in lieu of a national passport by the competent 
authority of the territory of emigration and, in particular, of travel docu- 
ments issued in accordance with the terms of an international Agreement 
(e.g., the travel document established by the Agreement of 15 October 
1946, and the Nansen passport) .| 


ARTICLE 5. CONDITIONS AND CRITERIA OF MIGRATION 


1. The parties shall jointly determine— 

(a) the requirements for migrants and members of their families, as to 
age, physical aptitude and health, as well as the occupational 
qualifications for the various branches of economic activity and 
for the various occupational categories; 

(b) the categories of the members of the migrants’ families authorized 
to accompany or to join them. 

2. The parties shall also determine, in accordance with the provisions 

of Article 28 of this Agreement— 

(a) the numbers and occupational categories of migrants to be recruited 
in the course of a stated period; 

(bj) the areas of recruitment and the areas of placing and settlement 
[except that in the case of refugees and displaced persons the 
determination of the areas of recruitment shall be reserved to any 
body established in accordance with the terms of an international 
instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refugees 
and displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of 
any Government]. 

3. In order to recruit migrants required to meet the technical needs of 
the territory of immigration and who can adapt themselves easily to the 
conditions in the territory of immigration, the parties shall determine criteria 
to govern technical selection of the migrants. 

4. In drawing up these criteria, the two parties shall take into 
consideration— 

(a) with respect to medical selection: 

(1) the nature of the medical examination which migrants shall 
undergo (general medical examination, X-ray examination, 
laboratory examination, etc.) ; 
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(11) the drawing up of lists of diseases and physical defects which 
clearly constitute a disability for employment in certain 
occupations; 

(111) minimum health provisions prescribed by international health 
conventions and relating to movement of population from one 
country to another; 

(b) with respect to vocational selection: 

(1) qualifications required of migrants with respect to each occupa- 
tion or groups of occupations; 

(11) enumeration of alternative occupations requiring similar 
qualifications or capacities on the part of the workers in order 
to fulfil the needs of specified occupations for which it is 
difficult to recruit a sufficient number of qualified workers; 

(i11) development of psycho-technical testing; 

(c) with respect to selection based on the age of migrants, flexibility 
to be given to the application of age criteria in order to take into 
consideration on the one hand the requirements of various occupa- 
tions and, on the other, the varying capacities of different indivi- 
duals at a given age. 


ARTICLE 6. ORGANIZATION OF RECRUITMENT, INTRODUCTION AND PLACING 


1. The bodies or persons which engage in the operations of recruitment, 
introduction and placing of migrants and of members of their families shall 
be named by the competent authorities of the respective territories [or in 
the case of refugees and displaced persons, by any body established in 
accordance with the terms of an international instrument which may be 
responsible for the protection of refugees and displaced persons who do not 
benefit from the protection of any Government on the one hand and the 
competent authority of the territory of immigration on the other] subject 
to the approval of both parties. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the following paragraphs, the right to 
engage in the operations of recruitment, introduction and placing shall be 
restricted to— 

(a) public employment offices or other public bodies of the territory in 

which the operations take place; 

(b) public bodies of a territory other than that in which the operations 
take place which are authorized to operate in that territory by an 
agreement ‘between the parties; 

(c) any body established in accordance with the terms of an interna- 
tional instrument. 

3. In addition, in so far as the national laws and regulations of the 
parties permit and subject to the approval and supervision of the competent 
authorities of the parties, the operations of recruitment, introduction and 
placing may be undertaken by— 

(a) the prospective employer or a person in his service acting on his 

behalf; and 

(6) private agencies. 

4. The administrative costs of recruitment, introduction and placing 
shall not be borne by the migrants. 


ARTICLE 7. SELECTION TESTING 


1. An intending migrant shall undergo an appropriate examination lm 
the territory of emigration; any such examination should inconvenience him 
as little as possible. 
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2. With respect to the organization of the selection of migrants, the 

parties shall agree on— 

(a) recognition and composition of official agencies or private bodies 
authorized by the competent authority of the territory of immigra- 
tion to carry out selection operations in the territory of emigration; 

(b) organization of selection examinations, the centres where they are 
to be carried out, and allocation of expenses resulting from these 
examinations; 

(c) co-operation of the competent authorities of the two parties and in 
particular of their employment services in organizing selection. 


ARTICLE 8. INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE OF MIGRANTS 


1. The migrant accepted after medical and occupational examination 
in the assembly or selection centre shall receive, in a language that he under- 
stands, all information he may still require as to the nature of the work for 
which he has been engaged, the region of employment, the undertaking to 
which he is assigned, travel arrangements and the conditions of life and 
work including health and related matters in the country and region to 
which he is going. 

2. On arrival in the country of destination, and at a reception centre 
if such exists, or at the place of residence, migrants and the members of their 
families shall receive ‘all the documents which they need for their work, their 
residence and their settlement in the country, as well as information, instruc- 
tion and advice regarding conditions of life and work, and any other assis- 
tance that they may need to adapt themselves to the conditions in the 
country of immigration. 


ARTICLE 9. EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The parties shall co-ordinate their activities concerning the organiza- 
tion of educational courses for migrants, which shall include general 
information on the country of immigration, instruction in the language of 
that country, and vocational training. 


Articte 10. ExcHANGE OF TRAINEES 


The parties agree to further the exchange of trainees, and to determine 
in a separate agreement the conditions governing such exchanges. 


ArtTIcLE 11. CoNnpbITIONS oF TRANSPORT 


1. During the journey from their place of residence to the assembly or 
selection centre, as well as during their stay in the said centre, migrants, 
and the members of their families shall receive from the competent authority 
of the territory of emigration [or in the case of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, from any body established in accordance with the terms of an inter- 
national instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refu- 
gees and displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of any 
Government] any assistance which they may require. 


2. The competent authorities of the territories of emigration and immi- 
gration shall, each within its own jurisdiction, safeguard the health and 
welfare of, and render assistance to, migrants and the members of thewr 
families during the journey from the assembly or selection centre to the 
place of their employment, as well as during their stay in a reception centre 
if stich exists. 
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3. Migrants and members of their families shall be transported in a 
manner appropriate for human beings and in conformity with the laws and 
regulations in force. 

4. The parties shall agree upon the terms and conditions for the applica- 
tion of the provisions of this Article, 


ARTICLE 12. Traven AND MAINTENANCE EXPENSES 


The parties shall agree upon the methods for meeting the cost of travel 
of the migrants and the members of their families from the place of their 
residence to the place of their destination, and the cost of their maintenance 
while travelling, sick or hospitalized, as well as the cost of transport of their 
personal belongings. 


ARTICLE 13. TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


1. The competent authority of the territory of emigration shall, as far 
as possible and in conformity with national laws and regulations concerning 
the import and export of foreign currency, authorize and provide facilities 
for migrants and for members of their families to withdraw from their 
country such sums as they may need for their initial settlement abroad. 

2. The competent authority of the territory or immigration shall, as 
far as possible and in conformity with national laws and regulations con- 
cerning the import and export of foreign currency, authorize and provide 
facilities for the periodical transfer to the territory of emigration of 
migrants’ savings and of any other sums due in virtue of this Agreement. 

3. The transfers’ of funds mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 above shall 
be made at the prevailing official rate of exchange. 

4. The parties shall take all measures necessary for the simplification 
and acceleration of administrative formalities regarding the transfer of 
funds so that such funds may be available with the least possible delay 
to those entitled to them. 

5. The parties shall determine if and under what conditions a migrant 
may be required to remit part of his wages for the maintenance of his 
family remaining in his country or in the territory from which he emigrated, 


ARTICLE 14. ADAPTATION AND NATURALIZATION 


The competent authority of the territory of immigration shall take 
measures to facilitate adaptation to national climatic, economic and social 
conditions and facilitate the procedure of naturalization of migrants and of 
members of their families. 


ARTICLE 15. SUPERVISION or LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


1. Provision shall be made for the supervision by the competent 
authority or duly authorized bodies of the territory of immigration of the 
living and working conditions, including hygienic conditions, to which the 
migrants are subject. 

2. With respect to temporary migrants, the parties shall provide, where 
appropriate, for authorized representatives of the territory of emigration 
[or in the case of refugees and displaced persons, of any body established 
in accordance with the terms of an international instrument which may be 
responsible for the protection of refugees and displaced persons who do not 
benefit from the protection of any Government] to co-operate with the 
competent authority or duly authorized bodies of the territory of immigra- 
tion in carrying out this supervision. 
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3. During a fixed period, the duration of which shall be determined by 
the parties, migrants shall receive special assistance in regard to matters 
concerning their conditions of employment. 

4. Assistance with respect to the employment and living conditions of 
the migrants may be given either through the regular labour inspection 
service of the territory of immigration or through a special service for 
migrants, in co-operation where appropriate with approved voluntary 
organizations. 

5. Provision shall be made where appropriate for the co-operation of 
representatives of the territory of emigration [or in the case of refugees 
and displaced persons, of any body established in accordance with the 
terms of an international instrument which may be responsible for the 
protection of refugees and displaced persons who do not benefit from the 
protection of any Government] with such services. 


ARTICLE 16. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


1. Incase of a dispute between a migrant and his employer, the migrant 
shall have access to the appropriate courts or shall otherwise obtain redress 
for his grievances, in accordance with the laws and regulations of the 
territory of immigration. : 

2. The authorities shall establish such other machinery as is necessary 
to settle disputes arising out of the Agreement. 


ARTICLE 17. EQuatity oF TREATMENT 


1. The competent authority of the territory of immigration shall grant 
to migrants and to members of their families with respect to employment 
in which they are eligible to engage treatment no less favourable than that 
applicable to its own nationals in virtue of legal or administrative provisions 
or collective labour agreements. 

2. Such equality of treatment shall apply, without discrimination in 
respect of nationality, race, religion or sex, to immigrants lawfully within 
the territory of immigration in respect of the following matters: 

(a) in so far as such matters are regulated by laws or regulations or 

are subject to the control of administrative authorities, 

(i) remuneration, including family allowances where these form 
part of remuneration, hours of work, weekly rest days, over- 
time arrangements, holidays with pay and other regulations 
concerning employment, including limitations on home work, 
minimum age provisions, women’s work, and the work of 
young persons; 

(ii) membership of trade unions and enjoyment of the benefits of 
collective bargaining; 

(iii) admission to schools, to apprenticeship and to courses or 
schools for vocational or technical training, provided that this 
does not prejudice nationals of the country of immigration ; 

(iv) recreation and welfare measures; 

(b) employment taxes, dues or contributions payable in respect of the 

persons employed; 

(c) hygiene, safety and medical assistance; 

(d) legal proceedings relating to the matters referred to in this Agree- 

ment. 
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ARTICLE 18. Access To TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS AND THE RIGHT TO 
ACQUIRE PROPERTY 


Equality of treatment shall also apply to— 

(a) access to trades and occupations to the extent permitted under 
national laws and regulations; 

(b) acquisition, possession and transmission of urban or rural property. 


ARTICLE 19. Suppiy or Foop 


The treatment applied to migrants and the members of their families 
shall be the same as that applied to national workers in the same occupation 
as regards the supply of food. 


ARTICLE 20. Housing ConpITIons 


The competent authority of the territory of immigration shall ensure 
that migrants and the members of their families have hygienic and suitable 
housing, in so far as the necessary housing is available. 


ARTICLE 21. Socran Security 


1. The two parties shall determine in a separate agreement the methods 
of applying a system of social security to migrants and their dependants. 

2. Such agreement shall provide that the competent authority of the 
territory of immigration shall take measures to ensure to the migrants 
and their dependants treatment not less favourable than that afforded by it 
to its oe except where particular residence qualifications apply to 
nationals. 


3. The agreement shall embody appropriate arrangements for the 
maintenance of migrants’ acquired rights and rights in course of acquisition 
framed with due regard to the principles of the Maintenance of Migrants’ 
Pension Rights Convention, 1935, or of any revision of that Convention. 


4. The agreement shall provide that the competent authority of the 
territory of immigration shall take measures to grant to temporary migrants 
and their dependants treatment not less favourable than that afforded by it 
to its nationals, subject in the case of compulsory pension schemes to appro- 
priate arrangements being made for the maintenance of migrants’ acquired 
rights and rights in course of acquisition. 


ARTICLE 22. ConTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. In countries where a system of model contracts is used, the individual 
contract of employment for migrants shall be based on a model contract 
drawn up by the parties for the principal branches of economic activity. 

2. The individual contract of employment shall set forth the general 
conditions of engagement and of employment provided in the relevant model 
contract and shall be translated into a language which the migrant under- 
stands. A copy of the contract shall be delivered to the migrant before 
departure from the territory of emigration or, if it is agreed between the 
two parties concerned, in a reception centre on arrival in the territory of 
immigration. In the latter case before departure the migrant shall be 
informed in writing by a document which relates either to him individually 
or to a group of migrants of which he is a member, of the occupational 
category in which he is to be engaged and the other conditions of work, in 
particular the minimum wage which is guaranteed to him. 
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3. The individual contract of employment shall contain necessary infor- 

mation, such as— 

(a) the full name of the worker as well as the date and place of birth, 
his family status, his place of residence and of recruitment; 

(b) the nature of the work, and the place where it is to be performed; 

(c) the occupational category in which he is placed; 

(d) remuneration for ordinary hours of work, overtime, night work 
and holidays, and the medium for wage payment; 

(€) bonuses, indemnities and allowances, if any; 

(f) conditions under which and extent to which the employer may be 
authorized to make any deductions from remuneration; 

(g) conditions regarding food if food is to be provided by the employer; 

(h) the duration of the contract as well as the conditions of renewal 
and denunciation of the contract; 

(2) the conditions under which entry and residence in the territory of 
immigration are permitted; 

(7) the method of meeting the expenses of the journey of the migrant 
and the members of his family; 

(kK) in case of temporary migration, the method of meeting the expenses 
of return to the home country or the territory of migration, as 
appropriate; 

(l) the grounds on which a contract may be prematurely terminated. 


ARTICLE 23. CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. If the competent authority of the territory of immigration considers 
that the employment for which the migrant has been recruited does not 
correspond to his physical capacity or occupational qualifications, the said 
authority shall provide facilities for placing the said migrant in an employ- 
ment corresponding to his capacity or qualifications, and in which he may 
be employed in accordance with national laws or regulations. 

2. During periods of unemployment, if any, the method of maintaining 
the migrant and the dependent members of his family authorized to accom- 
pany or join him shall be determined by arrangements made under a separate 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 24. EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 


1. If before the expiration of the period of his contract the migrant for 
employment becomes redundant in the undertaking or branch of economic 
activity for which he was engaged, the competent authority of the territory 
of immigration shall, subject to the provisions of the contract, facilitate the 
placing of the said migrant in other suitable employment in which he may 
be employed in accordance with national laws or regulations. 

2. If the migrant is not entitled to benefits under an unemployment 
insurance or assistance scheme, his maintenance, as well as that of dependent 
members of his family, during any period in which he is unemployed shall be 
determined by a separate agreement in so far as this is not inconsistent with 
the terms of his contract. 


3. The provisions of this Article shall not affect the right of the migrant 
to benefit from any provisions that may be included in his contract in case 
it is prematurely terminated by the employer. 


ARTICLE 25. PROVISION CONCERNING COMPULSORY RETURN 


1. The competent authority of the territory of immigration undertakes 
that a migrant and the members of his family who have been authorized to 
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accompany or join him will not be returned to the territory from which he 
emigrated unless he so desires if, because of illness or injury, he is unable to 
follow his occupation. 


2. The Government of the territory of immigration undertakes not to 
send refugees and displaced persons or migrants who do not wish to return 
to their country of origin for political reasons back to their territory of 
origin as distinct from the territory from which they were recruited, unless 
they formally express this desire by a request in writing addressed both to 
the competent authority of the territory of immigration and the representa- 
tive of the body set up in accordance with the provisions of an international 
instrument which may be responsible for the protection of refugees and 
displaced persons who do not benefit from the protection of any Government. 


ARTICLE 26. ReturN JOURNEY 


1. The cost of the return journey of a migrant introduced under a plan 
sponsored by the Government of the territory of immigration, who is obliged 
to leave his employment for reasons for which he is not responsible, and who 
cannot, in virtue of national laws and regulations, be placed in an employ- 
ment for which he is eligible, shall be regulated as follows: 


(a) the cost of the return journey of the migrant, and persons dependent 
upon him, shall in no case fall on the migrant himself; 


(6) supplementary bilateral agreements shall specify the method of 
meeting the cost of this return journey; 


(c) in any case, even if no provision to this effect is included in a 
bilateral agreement, the information given to migrants at the time 
of their recruitment shall specify what person or agency is respon- 
sible for defraying the cost of return in the circumstances mentioned 
in this Article. 


2. In accordance with the methods of co-operation and consultation 
agreed upon under Article 28 of this Agreement, the two parties shall 
determine the measures necessary to organize the return home of the said 
persons and to assure to them in the course of the journey the conditions of 
health and welfare and the assistance which they enjoyed during the outward 
journey. 


3. The competent authority of the territory of emigration shall exempt 
from customs duties on their arrival— 


(a) personal effects; and 


(b) portable hand-tools and portable equipment of the kind normally 
owned by workers for the carrying out of their particular trades, 
which have been in possession and use of the said persons for an 
appreciable time and which are intended to be used by them in the 
course of their occupation. 


ARTICLE 27. Dovupite TAXATION 


The two parties shall determine in a separate agreement the measures 
to be taken to avoid double taxation on the earnings of a migrant for 
employment. 
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ARTICLE 28. MrtHops or Co-OPERATION 


1. The two parties shall agree on the methods of consultation and co- 
operation necessary to carry out the terms of the Agreement. 

2. When so requested by the representatives of the two parties the 
International Labour Office shall be associated with such consultation and 
co-operation. 

ARTICLE 29. FinAu PROVISIONS 


1. The parties shall determine the duration of the Agreement as well as 
the period of notice for termination. 

2. The parties shall determine those provisions of this Agreement which 
shall remain in operation after expiration of this Agreement. 


Appendix 6.—Convention No. 94 concerning Labour Clauses in 
Public Contracts 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session 
on 8th June 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
labour clauses in public contracts, which is the sixth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international ‘Convention, 
adopts this twenty-ninth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Labour 
Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to contracts which fulfil the following 
conditions: 
(a) that one at least of the parties to the contract is a public authority; 
(b) that the execution of the contract involves— 
(i) the expenditure of funds by a public authority; and 
(ii) the employment of workers by the other party to the contract; 
(c) that the contract is a contract for— 
(i) the construction, alteration, repair or demolition of public 
works; 
(ii) the manufacture, assembly, handling or shipment of materials, 
supplies or equipment; or 
(iii) the performance or supply of services; and 
(d) that the contract is awarded by a central authority of a Member 
of the International Labour Organization for which the Conven- 
tion is in force. 
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2. The competent authority shall determine the extent to which and the 
manner in which the Convention shall be applied to contracts awarded by 
authorities other than central authorities. 


3. This Convention applies to work carried out by subcontractors or 
assignees of contracts; appropriate measures shall be taken by the compe- 
tent authority to ensure such application. 

4. Contracts involving the expenditure of public funds of an amount 
not exceeding a limit fixed by the competent authority after consultation 
with the organizations of employers and workers concerned, where such 
exist, may be exempted from the application of this Convention, 

5. The competent authority may, after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, where such exist, exclude from 
the application of this Convention persons occupying positions of manage- 
ment or of a technical, professional or scientific character, whose conditions 
of employment are not regulated by national laws or regulations, collective 
agreement or arbitration award and who do not ordinarily perform manual 
work. 


Article 2 


1. Contracts to which this Convention applies shall include clauses 
ensuring to the workers concerned wages (including allowances), hours of 
work and other conditions of labour which are not less favourable than those 
established for work of the same character in the trade or industry con- 
cerned in the district where the work is carried on— 

(a) by collective agreement or other recognized machinery of nego- 
tiation between organizations of employers and workers represen- 
tative respectively of substantial proportions of the employers and 
workers in the trade or industry concerned Or 

(6) by arbitration award; or 

(c) by national laws or regulations, 

2. Where the conditions of labour referred to in the preceding paragraph 
are not regulated in a manner referred to therein in the district. where the 
work is carried on, the clauses to be included in contracts shall ensure to 
the workers concerned wages (including allowances), hours of work and 
other conditions of labour which are not less favourable than— 

(a) those established by collective agreement or other recognized 
machinery of negotiation, by arbitration, or by national laws or 
regulations, for work of the same character in the trade or industry 
concerned in the nearest appropriate district eve 

(b) the general level observed in the trade or industry in which the 
contractor is engaged by employers whose general circumstances 
are similar. 

3. The terms of the clauses to be included in contracts and any varia- 
tions thereof shall be determined by the competent authority, in the manner 
considered most appropriate to the national conditions, after consultation 
with the organizations of employers and workers concerned, where such 
exist. 


4. Appropriate measures shall be taken by the competent authority, by 
advertising specifications or otherwise, to ensure that persons tendering for 
contracts are aware of the terms of the clauses. 


Article 3 


Where appropriate provisions relating to the health, safety and welfare 
of workers engaged in the execution of contracts are not already applicable 
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in virtue of national laws or regulations, collective agreement or arbitra- 
tion award, the competent authority shall take adequate measures to 
ensure fair and reasonable conditions of health, safety and welfare for the 
workers concerned. 


Article 4 


The laws, regulations or other instrument giving effect to the pro- 
visions of this Convention— 
(a) shall— 
(i) be brought to the notice of all persons concerned; 
(ii) define the persons responsible for compliance therewith; and 
(iii) require the posting of notices in conspicuous places at the 
establishments and workplaces concerned with a view to 
informing the workers of their conditions of work; and 
(b) shall, except where other arrangements are operating to ensure 
effective enforcement, provide for the maintenance of— 
(i) adequate records of the time worked by, and the wages paid 
to, the workers concerned; and 
(ii) a system of inspection adequate to ensure effective enforce- 
ment. 


Article 6 


1. Adequate sanctions shall be applied, by the withholding of contracts 
or otherwise, for failure to observe and apply the provisions of labour 
clauses in public contracts. 

2. Appropriate measures shall be taken, by the withholding of pay- 
ments under the contract or otherwise, for the purpose of enabling the 
workers concerned to obtain the wages to which they are entitled. 


Article 6 


There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization full 
information concerning the measures by which effect is given to the pro- 
visions of this Convention. 


Article 7 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist, exempt such areas from the application of this Convention either 
generally or with such exceptions in respect of particular undertakings or 
occupations as it thinks fit. 

2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the appli- 
cation of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of which it pro- 
poses to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article and shall give 
the reasons for which it proposes to have recourse thereto; no Member 
shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to the provi- 
sions of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of this Article shall, 
at intervals not exceeding three years, reconsider in consultation with the 
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organizations of employers and workers concerned, where such exist, the 
practicability of extending the application of the Convention to areas 
exempted in virtue of paragraph 1. 

4. Tach member having recourse to the provisions of this Article 
shall indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of which 
it renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of this Article 
and any progress which may have been made with a view to the progressive 
application of the Convention in such areas. 


Article 8 


The operation of the provisions of this Convention may be temporarily 
suspended by the competent authority, after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workerg concerned, where such exist, In cases 
of force majeure or in the event of emergency endangering the national 
welfare or safety. 


Article 9 


1. This Convention does not apply to contracts entered into before 
the coming into force of the Convention for the Member concerned, 


2. The denunciation of this Convention shall not affect the applica- 
tion thereof in respect of contracts entered into while the Convention was 
in force. 


Articles 10-19 


(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 
above.) 


Appendix 7.—Recommendation No. 84 concerning Labour Clauses 
in Public Contracts 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8 June, 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
labour clauses in public contracts, which is the sixth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 
Having decided that these proposals shall take the form of a Recom- 
mendation supplementing the Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) 
Convention, 1949, 
adopts this twenty-ninth day of June of the year one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-nine the following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Recommendation, 1949: 
The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to 
the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect thereto: 


1. In cases where private employers are granted subsidies or are 
licensed to operate a public utility, provisions substantially similar to those 
of the labour clauses in public contracts should be applied. 
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2. Labour clauses in public contracts should prescribe, either directly 
or by reference to appropriate provisions contained in laws or regulations, 
collective agreements, arbitration awards or other recognized arrangements— 

(a) the normal and overtime rate of wages (including allowances) 

to be paid to the various categories of workers concerned; 

(b) the manner in which hours of work are to be regulated, including 

wherever appropriate— 

(1) the number of hours that may be worked in any day, week 
or other specified period in respect of which normal rates of 
wages are to be paid; 

(ii) the average number of hours that may be worked by persons 
working in successive shifts on continuous processes; and 

_ (ili) where hours of work are calculated as an average, the period 
of time over which this average may be calculated and the 
normal maximum number of hours that may be worked in any 
specified period; 

(c) holiday and sick leave provisions. 


Appendix 8.—Convention No. 95 concerning the Protection of Wages 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8 June, 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
the protection of wages, which is the seventh item on the agenda 
of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 
adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Protection 
of Wages Convention, 1949: 


Article 1 


In this Convention, the term “wages” means remuneration or earn- 
ings, however designated or calculated, capable of being expressed in terms 
of money and fixed by mutual agreement or by national laws or regula- 
tions, which are payable in virtue of a written or unwritten contract of 
employment by an employer to an employed person for work done or to 
be done or for services rendered or to be rendered. 


Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to all persons to whom wages are paid or 
payable. 

2. The competent authority may, after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and employed persons directly concerned, if such exist, 
exclude from the application of all or any of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion categories of persons whose circumstances and conditions of employ- 
ment are such that the application to them of all or any of the said 
provisions would be inappropriate and who are not employed in manual 
labour or are employed in domestic service or work similar thereto. 
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3. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization any categories of persons 
which it proposes to exclude from the application of all or any of the 
provisions of the Convention in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph; no Member shall, after the date of its first annual 
report, make exclusions except in respect of categories of persons so 
indicated. 

4. Hach Member having indicated in its first annual report categories 
of persons which it proposes to exclude from the application of all or any 
of the provisions of the Convention shall indicate in subsequent annual 
reports any categories of persons in respect of which it renounces the 
right to have recourse to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Article and 
any progress which may have been made with a view to the application 
of the Convention to such categories of persons. 


Article 3 


1. Wages payable in money shall be paid only in legal tender, and 
payment in the form of promissory notes, vouchers or coupons, or in any 
other form alleged to represent legal tender, shall be prohibited. 

2. The competent authority may permit or prescribe the payment of 
wages by bank cheque or postal cheque or money order in cases in which 
payment in this manner is customary or is necessary because of special 
circumstances, or where a collective agreement or arbitration award so 
provides, or, where not so provided, with the consent of the worker 
concerned. 


Article 4 


1. National laws or regulations, collective agreements or arbitration 
awards may authorize the partial payment of wages in the form of allow- 
ances in kind in industries or occupations in which payment in the form 
of such allowances is customary or desirable because of the nature of the 
industry or occupation concerned; the payment of wages in the form of 
liquor of high alcoholic content or of noxious drugs shall not be permitted 
in any circumstances. 

2. In cases in which partial payment of wages in the form of allow- 
ances in kind is authorized, appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure 
that— 

(a) such allowances are appropriate for the personal use and benefit 

of the worker and his family; and 

(b) the value attributed to such allowances is fair and reasonable. 


Article & 


Wages shall be paid directly to the worker concerned except as may 
be otherwise provided by national laws or regulations, collective agreement 
or arbitration award or where the worker concerned has agreed to the 
contrary. 


Article 6 


Employers shall be prohibited from limiting in any manner the freedom 
of the worker to dispose of his wages. 
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Article 7 


1. Where works stores for the sale of commodities to the workers are 
established or services are operated in connection with an undertaking, 
the workers concerned shall be free from any coercion to make use of such 
stores or services. 


2. Where access to other stores or services is not possible, the com- 
petent authority shall take appropriate measures with the object of 
ensuring that goods are sold and services provided at fair and reasonable 
prices, or that stores established and services operated by the employer are 
not operated for the purpose of securing a profit but for the benefit of 
the workers concerned. 


Article 8 


1. Deductions from wages shall be permitted only under conditions 
and to the extent prescribed by national laws or regulations or fixed by 
collective agreement or arbitration award. 


2. Workers shall be informed, in the manner deemed most appropriate 
by the competent authority, of the conditions under which and the extent 
to which such deductions may be made. 


Article 9 


Any deduction from wages with a view to ensuring a direct or indirect 
payment for the purpose of obtaining or retaining employment, made by 
a worker to an employer or his representative or to any intermediary (such 
as a labour contractor or recruiter), shall be prohibited. 


Article 10 


1. Wages may be attached or assigned only in a manner and within 
limits prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


2. Wages shall be protected against attachment or assignment to the 
extent deemed necessary for the maintenance of the worker and his family. 


Article 11 


1. In the event of the bankruptcy or judicial liquidation of an under- 
taking, the workers employed therein shall be treated as privileged creditors 
either as regards wages due to them for service rendered during such a 
period prior to the bankruptcy or judicial liquidation as may be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations, or as regards wages up to a prescribed 
amount as may be determined by national laws or regulations. 


2. Wages constituting a privileged debt shall be paid in full before 
ordinary creditors may establish any claim to a share of the assets. 

3. The relative priority of wages constituting a privileged debt and 
other privileged debts shall be determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 12 


1. Wages shall be paid regularly. Except where other appropriate 
arrangements exist which ensure the payment of wages at regular intervals, 
the intervals for the payment of wages shall be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations or fixed by collective agreement or arbitration award. 

2. Upon the termination of a contract of employment, a final settle- 
ment of all wages due shall be effected in accordance with national laws or 
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regulations, collective agreement. or arbitration award or, in the absence of 
any applicable law, regulation, agreement or award, within a reasonable 
period of time having regard to the terms of the contract. 


Article 13 


1. The payment of wages where made in cash shall be made on working 
days only and at or near the workplace, except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided by national laws or regulations, collective agreement or arbitration 
award, or where other arrangements known to the workers concerned are 
considered more appropriate. 

2. Payment of wages in taverns or other similar establishments and, 
where necessary to prevent abuse, in shops or stores for the retail sale of 
merchandise and in places of amusement shall be prohibited except in the 
case of persons employed therein. 


Article 14 


Where necessary, effective measures shall be taken to ensure that 
workers are informed, in an appropriate and easily understandable manner— 
(a) before they enter employment and when any changes take place, 
of the conditions in respect of wages under which they are em- 
ployed; and 
(6) at the time of each payment of wages, of the particulars of their 
wages for the pay period concerned, in so far as such particulars 
may be subject to change. 


Article 16 


The laws or regulations giving effect to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion shall— 

(a) be made available for the information of persons concerned ; 

(6) define the persons responsible for compliance therewith; 

(c) prescribe adequate penalties or other appropriate remedies for any 
violation thereof ; 

(d) provide for the maintenance, in all appropriate cases, of adequate 
records in an approved form and manner. 


Article 16 


There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization full 
information concerning the measures by which effect is given to the pro- 
visions of this Convention. 


Article 17 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist, exempt such areas from the application of this Convention 
either generally or with such exceptions in respect of particular undertak- 
ings or occupations as it thinks fit, 

2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of which 
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it proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article and 
shall give the reasons for which it proposes to have recourse thereto; 
no Member shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to 
the provision of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of this Article shall, 
at intervals not exceeding three years, reconsider in consultation with the 
organizations of employers and workers concerned, where such exist, the 
practicability of extending the application of the Convention to areas 
exempted in virtue of paragraph 1. 

4. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of this Article shall 
indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of which it 
renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of this Article and 
any progress which may have been made with a view to the progressive 
application of the Convention in such areas. 


Articles 18-27 


(Standard Final Provisions ef. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 
above.) 


Appendix 9.—Recommendation No. 85 concerning the Protection of 
Wages 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Ses- 
sion on 8th June 1949, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning the 

protection of wages, which is the seventh item on the agenda of 
the session, and | 

Having decided that these proposals shall take the form of a Recom- 

mendation supplementing the Protection of Wages Convention, 
1949, 
adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the Pro- 
tection of Wages Recommendation, 1949: 

The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to 
the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect thereto. 


I. Depuctrions FROM WAGES 


1. All necessary measures should be taken to limit deductions from 
wages to the extent deemed to be necessary to safeguard the maintenance 
of the worker and his family. 

2. (1) Deductions from wages for the reimbursement of loss of or 
damage to the products, goods or installations of the employer should be 
authorized only when loss or damage has been caused for which the worker 
concerned can be clearly shown to be responsible. 

(2) The amount of such deductions should be fair and should not 
exceed the actual amount of the loss or damage. 
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(3) Before a decision to make such a deduction is taken, the worker 
concerned should be given a reasonable opportunity to show cause why 
the deduction should not be made. 

3. Appropriate measures should be taken to limit deductions from 
wages in respect of tools, materials or equipment supplied by the employer 
to cases in which such deductions— 

(a) are a recognized custom of the trade or occupation concerned; or 

(b) are provided for by collective agreement or arbitration award; or 

(c) are otherwise authorized by a procedure recognized by national 

laws or regulations, 


II. Preriopiciry of Wack PAYMENTS 


4. The maximum intervals for the payment of wages should ensure 

that wages are paid— 

(a) not less often than twice a month at intervals not exceeding 
sixteen days in the case of workers whose wages are calculated by 
the hour, day or week; and 

(b) not less often than once a month in the case of employed persons 
whose remuneration is fixed on a monthly or annual basis. 


5. (1) In the case of workers whose wages are calculated on a piece- 
work or output basis, the maximum intervals for the payment of wages 
should, so far as possible, be so fixed as to ensure that wages are paid not 
less often than twice a month at intervals not exceeding sixteen days. 

(2) In the case of workers employed to perform a task the completion 
of which requires more than a fortnight, and in respect of whom intervals 
for the payment of wages are not otherwise fixed by collective agreement 
or arbitration award, appropriate measures should be taken to ensure— 

(a) that payments are made on account, not less often than twice a 
month at intervals not exceeding sixteen days, in proportion to the 
amount of work completed; and 

(b) that final settlement is made within a fortnight of the completion 
of the task. 


III. Norirication To WorKERS OF WAGE CoNnDITIONS 


6. The details of the wages conditions which should be brought to the 
knowledge of the workers should include, wherever appropriate, particulars 
concerning— 

(a) the rates of wages payable; 

(b) the method of calculation; 

(c) the periodicity of wage payments; 

(d) the place of payment; and 

(e) the conditions under which deductions may be made. 


IV. Waces STATEMENTS AND PAayRoLL RECORDS 


7. In all appropriate cases, workers should be informed, with each 
payment of wages, of the following particulars relating to the pay period 
concerned, in so far as such particulars may be subject to change: 

(a) the gross amount of wages earned; 

(6) any deduction which may have been made, including the reasons 

therefor and the amount thereof; and 

(c) the net amount of wages due. 

8. Employers should be required in appropriate cases to maintain 
records showing, in respect of each worker employed, the particulars 
specified in the preceding Paragraph. 
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V. ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF WORKS STORES 


9. Appropriate measures should be taken to encourage arrangements 
for the association of representatives of the workers concerned, and more 
particularly members of works welfare committees or similar bodies where 
such bodies exist, in the general administration of works stores or similar 
services established in connection with an undertaking for the sale of 
commodities or provision of services to the workers thereof. 


Appendix 10.—Resolution concerning Future Consideration of Prob- 
lems in the Field of Wages 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session on 
8 June 1949, adopts this second day of July 1949 the following Resolution ; 

The Conference invites the Governing Body to take note of the 
problems referred to in the General Report on Wages and in the proposed 
Resolutions on systems of payment by results, the dismissal wage, further 
studies in the field of wages and the minimum wage, which were submitted 
to the Conference, with a view to deciding which of these problems should 
be studied further, and to consider from time to time in the light of the 
circumstances. which of them might appropriately be placed on the agenda 
of future sessions of the Conference or of other meetings under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organization. 


Appendix 11.—Convention No. 96 concerning Fee-Charging Employ- 
ment Agencies (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8 June 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Conven- 
tion, 1933, adopted by the Conference at its Seventeenth Session, 
which is included in the tenth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 
- Having resolved that these proposals shall take the form of an inter- 
national Convention, complementary to the Employment Service 
Convention, 1948, which provides that each Member for which 
the Convention is in force shall maintain or ensure the maintenance 
of a free public employment service, and 
Considering that such a service should be available to all categories of 
workers, 
54887—5 
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adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


I. For the purpose of this Convention the expression “fee-charging 

employment agency” means— 

(a) employment agencies conducted with a view to profit, that is to 
Say, any person, company, institution, agency or other organization 
which acts as an intermediary for the purpose of procuring employ- 
ment for a worker or supplying a worker for an employer with a 
view to deriving either directly or indirectly any pecuniary or 
other material advantage from either employer or worker; the 
expression does not include newspapers or other publications unless 
they are published wholly or mainly for the purpose of acting as 
intermediaries between employers and workers; 

(b) employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit, that is 
to say, the placing services of any company, institution, agency or 
other organization which, though not conducted with a view to 
deriving any pecuniary or other material advantage, levies from 
either employer or worker for the above services an entrance fee, 
a periodical contribution or any other charge. 

2. This Convention does not apply to the placing of seamen. 


Article 2 


1. Each Member ratifying this Convention shall indicate in its instru- 
ment of ratification whether it accepts the provisions of Part II of the 
Convention, providing for the progressive abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies conducted with a view to profit and the regulation of other 
agencies, or the provisions of Part III, providing for the regulation of 
fee-charging employment agencies including agencies conducted with a view 
to profit. 


2. Any Member accepting the provisions of Part III of the Convention 
may subsequently notify the Director-General that it accepts the provisions 
of Part II; as from the date of the registration of such notification by the 
Director-General, the provisions of Part III of the Convention shall cease 
to be applicable to the Member in question and the provisions of Part II 
shall apply to it. 


Part II. ProcressivE ABOLITION OF FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
CONDUCTED WITH A VIEW TO PROFIT AND REGULATION OF OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Article 3 


I. Fee-charging employment agencies conducted with a view to profit 
as defined in paragraph 1 (a) of Article 1 shall be abolished within a limited 
period of time determined by the competent authority. 


2. Such agencies shall not be abolished until a public employment 
service is established. 


3. The competent authority may prescribe different periods for the 
abolition of agencies catering for different classes of persons. 
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Article 4 


1. During the period preceding abolition, fee-charging employment 
agencies conducted with a view to profit— 
(a) shall be subject to the supervision of the competent authority; 
and 
(b) shall only charge fees and expenses on a scale submitted to and 
approved by the competent authority or fixed by the said authority. 
2. Such supervision shall be directed more particularly towards the 
elimination of all abuses connected with the operations of fee-charging 
employment agencies conducted with a view to profit. 
3. For this purpose, the competent authority shall consult, by appro- 
priate methods, the employers’ and workers organizations concerned. 


Article 5 


1. Exceptions to the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 3 of this 
Convention shall be allowed by the competent authority in exceptional cases 
in respect of categories of persons, exactly defined by national laws or 
regulations, for whom appropriate placing arrangements cannot conveniently 
be made within the framework of the public employment service, but only 
after consultation, by the appropriate methods, with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. 

2. Every fee-charging employment agency for which an exception is 
allowed under this Article— 

(a) shall be subject to the supervision of the competent authority ; 

(b) shall be required to be in possession of a yearly licence renewable 

at the discretion of the competent authority ; 

(c) shall only charge fees and expenses on a scale submitted to and 

approved by the competent authority or fixed by the said authority ; 

(d) shall only place or recruit workers abroad if permitted to do so 

by the competent authority and under conditions determined by the 
laws or regulations in force. 


Article 6 


Fee-charging employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit 
as defined in paragraph 1 (b) of Article 1— 

(a) shall be required to have an authorization from the competent 
authority and shall be subject to the supervision of the said 
authority ; 

(b) shall not make any charge in excess of the scale of charges sub- 
mitted to and approved by the competent authority or fixed by the 
said authority, with strict regard to the expenses incurred; and 

(c) shall only place or recruit workers abroad if permitted so to do by 
the competent authority and under conditions determined by the 
laws or regulations in force. 


Article 7 


The competent authority shall take the necessary steps to satisfy itself 
that non-fee-charging employment agencies carry on their operations 
gratuitously. 

Article 8 


Appropriate penalties, including the withdrawal when necessary of the 
licences and authorizations provided for by this Convention, shall be 
prescribed for any violation of the provisions of this part of the Convention 
or of any laws or regulations giving effect to them. 
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Article 9 


There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization all 
necessary information concerning the exceptions allowed under Article 5, 
including more particularly information concerning the number of agencies 
for which such exceptions are allowed and the scope of their activities, the 
reasons for the exceptions, and the arrangements for supervision by the 
competent authority of the activities of the agencies concerned. 


Part III. Reeunation or Fre-CHarciIne EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
Article 10 


Fee-charging employment agencies conducted with a view to profit as 
defined in paragraph 1 (a) of Article 1— 

(a) shall be subject to the supervision of the competent authority; 

(6) shall be required to be in possession of a yearly licence renewable 
at the discretion of the competent authority ; 

(c) shall only charge fees and expenses on a scale submitted to and 
approved by the competent authority or fixed by the said authority; 

(d) shall only place or recruit workers abroad if permitted so to do by 
the competent authority and under conditions determined by the 
laws or regulations in force. 


Article 11 


Fee-charging employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit 
as defined in paragraph 1 (b) of Article 1— 

(a) shall be required to have an authorization from the competent 
authority and shall be subject to the supervision of the said 
authority ; 

(0) shall not make any charge in excess of the scale of charges sub- 
mitted to and approved by the competent authority or fixed by 
the said authority with strict regard to the expenses incurred; 
and 

(c) shall only place or recruit workers abroad if permitted so to do by 
the competent authority and under conditions determined by the 
laws or regulations in force. 


Article 12 


The competent authority shall take the necessary steps to satisfy 
itself that non-fee-charging employment agencies carry on their operations 
gratuitously. 


Article 13 


Appropriate penalties, including the withdrawal when necessary of the 
licences and authorizations provided for by this Convention, shall be 
prescribed for any violation of the provisions of this Part of the Convention 
or of any laws or regulations giving effect to them. 


Article 14 


There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization all 
necessary information concerning the arrangements for supervision by the 
competent authority of the activities of fee-charging employment agencies 
including more particularly agencies conducted with a view to profit. 
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Part IV. MiIscELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 15 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may exempt such 
areas from the application of this Convention either generally or with 
such exceptions in respect of particular undertakings or occupations as it 
thinks fit. 


2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of which 
it proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article and shall 
give the reasons for which it proposes to have recourse thereto; no Member 
shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to the provisions 
of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 

3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of the present Article 
shall indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of which it 
renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article. 


Articles 16-25 3 


Standard final provisions, cf. 
Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 above. 


Appendix 12.—Recommendation No. 87 concerning Vocational 
Guidance 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session 
on 8 June, 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
vocational guidance which is the ninth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 
Having determined that the proposals shall take the form of a Recom- 
mendation, 
adopts this first day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949: 


I. GENERAL 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation the term “vocational 
guidance” means assistance given to an individual in solving problems 
related to occupational choice and progress with due regard for the 
individual’s characteristics and their relation to occupational opportunity. 

2. Vocational guidance is based on the free and voluntary choice of the 
individual; its primary object is to give him full opportunity for personal 
development and satisfaction from work, with due regard for the most 
effective use of national manpower resources. 
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3. Vocational guidance is a continuous process, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which are the same irrespective of the age of the individuals being 
counselled. These principles have an immediate importance for the welfare 
of individuals everywhere and for the prosperity of all countries. 

4. Facilities for vocational guidance should be adapted to the peculiar 
needs of each country and be adopted progressively. Their development 
within each country should proceed from a widespread understanding of the 
purpose of vocational guidance, the establishment of an adequate adminis- 
trative structure, and the provision of technically qualified personnel. 


II. Scopr 


5. To the maximum possible extent consistent with national and local 
policy and resources, public vocational guidance facilities should be provided 
for all persons requiring such assistance. 

6. Special provision should be made for— 

(a) programmes suitable for young persons, including those in school, 
who require counselling on problems related to entering occupations 
or planning careers, and 

(6) programmes suitable for all other persons who require counselling 
on employment and related vocational problems; such persons are 
referred to hereafter in this Recommendation as adults. 


III. Prrinciptes anp Meruops or VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FoR YouNG 
Persons INcLupinac THoseE IN ScHooL, 


7. (1) Vocational guidance policies and programmes should be deter- 
mined through the co-operative efforts of the schools and other organiza- 
tions and services concerned with young persons in the transition from school 
to work, and the representative organizations of employers and workers, 
to the end that each young person receiving vocational guidance may have 
the benefit of unified and co-ordinated assistance. 

(2) These co-operative efforts should also include consultation and 
co-operation with the parents and guardians concerned and with associa- 
tions of parents where such exist. 

(3) In applying these general principles, due account should be taken 
of the principles of administrative organization set forth in Part V of this 
Recommendation. 


8. (1) During the period of general education, preliminary vocational 
guidance should be included within the educational program. Such guidance 
should be primarily designed to make the young person aware of his apti- 
tudes, qualifications and interests and of the various occupations and 
careers so as to facilitate future vocational adjustment. 

(2) The preliminary vocational guidance should receive increasing 
emphasis at those stages of schooling at which the young person may choose 
to enter special vocational courses or seeks other training or employment on 
leaving school. 

(3) The preliminary vocational guidance should include— 

(a) the provision, in suitable form, of comprehensive occupational and 

industrial information; 

(b) wherever possible in the national and local circumstances, visits, 
adequately supervised, to industrial and commercial establishments 
and other workplaces, and 

(c) counselling by means of personal interview supplemented by group 
discussions or talks. 
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9. The methods of vocational guidance for young persons set forth in 
Paragraphs 10 to 15 should be given particular attention and their use 
encouraged to the widest practicable extent. 

10. (1) Each young person seeking vocational guidance should be pro- 
vided with adequate opportunity for a counselling interview with a voca- 
tional guidance officer, more particularly at the time he may be able to 
choose specific vocational courses, or to leave school for other occupational 
training (including apprenticeship) or for work. 

(2) Methods of interview should ‘be continuously adapted with a view 
to ensuring the most complete analysis possible of individual ability in rela- 
tion to occupational opportunities and requirements. 

11. Records of school progress, including, as desired and as appropriate 
in individual cases, an evaluation of capacity, educational attainments, 
aptitudes and personality, should be used as may be considered appropriate 
for vocational guidance with due respect to the confidential character of 
the information contained therein. 

12. (1) The facilities for the medical examination of young persons 
should be utilized as appropriate and developed as necessary for purposes 
of vocational guidance. 

(2) Advice for remedial action and such other help as may be possible 
and useful for the purposes of vocational adjustment should be provided as 
needed in each individual case. 

13. (1) Wherever practicable, appropriate tests of capacity and apti- 
tude and, where so desired, other psychological tests should be made avail- 
able for use in vocational guidance as appropriate to the needs of individual 
cases. 

(2) Advice for remedial action and such other help as may be possible 
and useful for the purposes of vocational adjustment should be made avail- 
able in individual cases. 

14. (1) Suitable and reliable information regarding careers in the 
different occupations and industries and regarding employment and training 
opportunities should be made available to young persons through counselling 
interviews and otherwise, with due regard for the aptitudes, physical 
capacities, qualifications, preferences and personality of the young person 
concerned and the prospective needs of the economy. 

(2) In this connection the competent authorities should maintain con- 
tinuous co-operation with such other public and private bodies, including 
more particularly the representative organizations of employers and work- 
ers, as are able— 

(a) to provide information concerning probable future openings in each 

industry, trade or occupation, and 

(b) to assist with the preparation and conclusion of contracts of 

apprenticeship and to supervise their application. 

15. Consideration should also be given to the desirability of ascertain- 
ing the aptitudes of young persons by providing opportunity for appropriate 
work experience and by other similar means. 

16. Special attention should be given to the development, within the 
framework of the general vocational guidance services, of adequate and 
appropriate arrangements for the vocational guidance of young persons 
in rural areas. 
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17. Special attention should be given to the development, within the 
framework of the general vocational guidance services, and in co-opera- 
tion with the appropriate rehabilitation services, of adequate and appropri- 
ate arrangements for the vocational guidance of young persons— 

(a) who have physical or mental handicaps or limitations; or 

(6) who manifest personality disorders of such a nature as to prevent 

or make specially difficult their vocational adjustment. 


18. The competent national and local authorities should encourgae 
full voluntary use of vocational guidance facilities, more particularly in 
the case of— 

(a) young persons who may choose among several vocational courses 
within the school; 
young persons who are near school-leaving age; 
young persons who are entering the employment market for the 
first time; 

(d) young persons who are seeking admission to apprenticeship or 
other vocational training; 

(e) young persons who are unemployed, who are employed in declining 
industries or who are likely to become unemployed; 

(f) young persons who have physical or mental handicaps or limita- 
tions; or 

(g) young persons who manifest personality disorders of such a 
nature as to prevent or make specially difficult their vocational 
adjustment. 


19. The competent authorities should take the necessary measures 
to facilitate the execution of the young persons’ vocational plans whenever 
these are feasible; where appropriate in individual cases suggestion should 
be made for carrying out these plans and assistance should be provided 
in making the necessary contacts with other services or persons also con- 
cerned with placing the young person in training or employment in the 
occupation chosen by him. : 


20. (1) The competent authorities should take measures to organize 
follow-up aimed primarily at assisting in so far as possible the young person 
to overcome any difficulties he may be experiencing in following his voca- 
tional plans and ascertaining whether the occupation selected is proving 
suitable. 

(2) Wherever possible, methods of follow-up should include general 
enquiries on a sampling basis to measure the results of vocational guidance 
in individual cases and to evaluate vocational guidance policy and methods. 
Such enquiries should permit of securing medical information in cO-opera- 
tion, where possible, with the medical facilities existing at workplaces. 


(b 


(c 


—_— 


IV. PrrncrpLes AND MretrnHops or VocATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 
(EMPLOYMENT COUNSELLING) 


21. (1) Appropriate arrangements for adults should be made within 
the framework of the public vocational guidance services to assist any 
person requiring aid in choosing an occupation or in changing his occupation. 

(2) The process involved in rendering this assistance is referred to in 
this Recommendation as employment counselling. 


22. The process of employment counselling should include, as far as 
practicable in the national circumstances and as appropriate in individual 
cases— 

(a) interview with an employment counsellor; 

(6) examination of record of work experience; 
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(c) examination of scholastic or other records relating to education 
or training received; 

(d) medical examination; 

(e) appropriate tests of capacity and aptitude, and, where so desired 
other psychological tests; 

(f) ascertainment of aptitudes by appropriate work experience and 
by other similar means; 

(g) technical trade tests, either verbal or otherwise, in all cases where 
such seem necessary ; 

(h) pioelay of physical capacity in relation to occupational require- 
ments; 

(1) provision of information concerning employment and training 
opportunities relating to the qualifications, physical capacities, 
aptitudes, preferences and experience of the person concerned and 
to the needs of the employment market; | 

(j) follow-up, on a sampling basis, aimed at discovering whether 
satisfactory placement in employment, training or retraining has 
been achieved and at evaluating employment counselling policy 
and methods. 

23. (1) The competent national and local bodies should take all neces- 
sary measures to encourage the extended use, on a voluntary basis, of 
employment counselling services in the case of— 

(a) persons entering employment for the first time; 

(b) persons unemployed for a long period; 

(c) persons unemployed or likely to be unemployed, as a result of 
declining industries or changes in the technique, structure or 
location of industry; 

(d) persons living in rural areas who comprise surplus manpower in 
the light of current or prospective employment opportunity ; 

(e) persons desirous of benefiting from public facilities for vocational 
training and readjustment. 

(2) All necessary and practicable measures should ‘be taken to develop, 
within the framework of the general vocational guidance facilities and with 
the co-operation of any appropriate rehabilitation services when the person 
requires such assistance, specialized employment counselling for physically 
disabled persons and those having personality disorders that hinder their 
vocational adjustment. 

(3) All necessary and practicable measures should be taken to develop, 
within the framework of the general vocational guidance facilities, special- 
ized employment counselling for technicians, professional workers, salaried 
employees and executive staff. 

24. Special attention should be given, in connection with employment 
counselling, to the development of appropriate methods for the technical 
selection of workers for particular occupations and industries. 


V. PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


25. Vocational guidance and employment counselling should be 
organised and co-ordinated on the basis of a comprehensive general pro- 
eram, established and developed in the light of regional and local conditions 
and adaptable to changes in such conditions. 

26. In order to encourage the development of vocational guidance and 
employment counselling facilities, provision should be made by the central 
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authorities (including, where appropriate, the central authorities of the 
federated units of federal States) for— 

(a) adequate financing of such facilities; 

(6) appropriate technical assistance; and 

(c) development of methods and materials suitable for use on a nation- 

wide basis. 

27. All necessary and desirable measures should be taken by the com- 
petent authorities to secure effective co-operation, nationally and locally, 
between the public and private bodies engaged in vocational guidance or 
employment counselling activities. 


A. Administrative Arrangements for Vocational Guidance for Young 
Persons, including those in School 

28. (1) The competent authorities should make appropriate arrange- 
ments for the co-ordination, nationally and locally, of policy and action in 
the field of vocational guidance, due regard being paid to the responsibility 
of the parents and to the appropriate functions of private vocational 
guidance bodies. 

(2) These arrangements should be directed more particularly towards— 

(a) maintaining effective public service to young persons, in co- 

operation with other interested agencies as appropriate without 
duplication of effort; and 

(b) facilitating, as may be desirable and with due respect for confi- 

dential data, the exchange of information concerning— 

(1) the extent and character of the need for vocational guidance 
services and of the facilities already available; 

(11) the young persons applying for vocational guidance; 

(111) industries, trades and occupations; 

(iv) employment and training opportunities; and 

(v) the preparation and use of vocational guidance materials in- 
cluding appropriate tests. 

29. (1) National and local administrative responsibility for vocational 
guidance should be clearly defined. 

(2) With due regard to this division of authority, primary responsi- 
bility should be entrusted either— 

(a) jointly to the education and employment service authorities; or 

(6) to one of these authorities working in close co-operation with the 

other. 

30. (1) Appropriate arrangements should be made through advisory 
committees for the co-operation of representatives of employers and workers 
in the development of vocational guidance policy. 

(2) Such committees should be maintained nationally and as far as 
possible locally and should normally include representatives of the public 
and private bodies concerned with education, training (including apprentice- 
ship), vocational guidance and other questions directly affecting the voca- 
tional adjustment of young persons. 


B. Administrative Arrangements for Vocational Guidance for Adults 
(Employment Counselling) 

31. (1) Administrative responsibility for employment counselling 
should be entrusted primarily to the public employment service, with due 
regard to the administrative responsibility assigned by public authority to 
educational or other agencies. 
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(2) The offices of the public employment service should include, at each 
administrative stage so far as practicable, specialized employment counsel- 
ling units or officers. 

(3) Administrative arrangements should be made to ensure, as may be 
necessary or desirable, co-operation by the public employment service with 
specialized employment counselling services maintained for special groups 
or persons. 

32. Appropriate arrangements should be made, nationally and locally, 
to ensure that employment counselling is organized in close relation with— 

(a) all other activities of the employment service; 

(6) other vocational guidance services; 

(c) educational and training institutions; 

(d) the administration of unemployment insurance and assistance 

schemes; 

(e) the administration of training and retraining schemes and of other 

plans to promote occupational or geographical mobility of labour; 

(f) the representative organizations of employers and workers; and 

(g) public and private organizations providing rehabilitation services 

to disabled persons. 


VI. TRAINING OF OFFICERS 


33. (1) In order to secure the efficiency of the vocational guidance 
services, the competent authority should ensure the employment of an 
adequate number of officers with suitable training, experience and other 
qualifications, and should organize, to the fullest possible extent and in co- 
operation where appropriate with other bodies concerned, specialized scien- 
tific and technical training for vocational guidance staff. 

(2) The measures to be taken should include for example: 

(a) the establishment by the competent authority of minimum qualifi- 

cations for vocational guidance officers; 

(b) the establishment by the competent authority of regulations for the 

selection of officers on the basis of such qualifications; 

(c) the organization of specialized training courses for persons seeking 

to undertake the work of vocational guidance; 

(d) the provision of supplementary training and refresher courses for 

all officers; and 

(e) the maintenance by the competent authority of conditions of 

appointment and employment sufficiently attractive to provide an 
inducement to qualified persons to undertake and continue in such 
work. 

(3) Consideration should be given to— 

(a) the interchange of vocational guidance officers among the different 

branches of the services with which they are respectively concerned ; 

(b) the publication of technical material suitable for developing the 

professional skill of officers. 

(4) Where useful, the Members should co-operate for the purposes of 
training staff, availing themselves of the help of the International Labour 
Office if they so desire. 


VII. RESEARCH AND PUBLICITY 


34. (1) Special measures should be taken on a co-ordinated basis, to 
promote public and private research and experiment in methods of voca- 
tional guidance. 
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(2) The public employment service should co-operate in such research. 

(3) Wherever appropriate in the circumstances such research should 
include examination of such questions as— 

(a) methods of interviewing; 

(6) the analysis of the requirements of the different occupations; 

(c) the provision of industrial and occupational information appro- 

priate for vocational guidance; 

(d) aptitude and other psychological testing; 

(e) the development of model vocational guidance forms; and 

(f) the measurement of the result of vocational guidance. 

35. Systematic efforts should be made by the authorities responsible for 
vocational guidance in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions and where appropriate with other bodies concerned, to promote wide 
public understanding of the purposes, principles and methods of vocational 
guidance, 


Appendix 13.—Resolution concerning the Implementation of the 
Recommendation concerning Vocational Guidance 


The Conference recommends to the Governing Body that, with due 
regard to the manpower program of the International Labour Organization, 
it instruct the Office to take, as soon as practicable, appropriate measures— 

1. ‘To assist Member States by— 

(a) conducting surveys with respect to vocational guidance in regions 
where such surveys are desirable; 

(6) publishing manuals on vocational guidance for use in areas where 
they will be of the greatest assistance and making them available 
as far as possible in the appropriate languages; 

(c) advising and assisting any Member State upon its request in the 
development of its vocational guidance program; and 

(d) advising and assisting any Member State upon its request in the 
professional training of its guidance officers. 

2. To establish all practical collaboration with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in the above projects, 
especially as to objectives common to the respective fields of interest of both 
bodies. 


Appendix 14.—Convention No. 91 concerning Vacation Holidays 
with Pay for Seafarers (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second 
Session on 8 June 1949, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the partial revision of the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Con- 
vention, 1946, adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-eighth 
Session, which is included in the twelfth item on the agenda of 
the session, and 


a 


Considering that these proposals must take the form of an international 
Convention, 
adopts this eighteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Paid 
Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised), 1949: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to every sea-going mechanically propelled 
vessel, whether publicly or privately owned, engaged in the transport of 
cargo or passengers for the purpose of trade and registered in a territory 
for which this Convention is in force. 

2. National laws or regulations shall determine when vessels are to 
be regarded as sea-going vessels. 

3. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) wooden vessels of primitive build such as dhows and junks; 

(b) vessels engaged in fishing or in operations directly connected 

therewith or in sealing or similar pursuits; 

(c) estuarial craft. 

4, National laws or regulations or collective agreements may provide 
for the exemption from the provisions of this Convention of vessels of 
less than 200 gross register tons. 


Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to every person who is engaged in any 
capacity on board a vessel except— 

(a) a pilot not a member of the crew; 

(6) a doctor not a member of the crew; 

(c) nursing staff engaged exclusively on nursing duties and hospital 

staff not members of the crew; 

(d) persons working exclusively on their own account or remunerated 
exclusively by a share of profits or earnings; 

(e) persons not remunerated for their services or remunerated only 
by a nominal salary or wage; 

(f) persons employed on board by an employer other than the ship- 
owner, except radio officers or operators in the service of a 
wireless telegraphy company; 

(g) travelling dockers (longshoremen) not members of the crew; 

(h) persons employed in whale-catching vessels, in floating factories, 
or otherwise for the purpose of whaling or similar operations 
under conditions regulated by the provisions of a special col- 
lective whaling or similar agreement determining the rates of 
pay, hours of work and other conditions of service concluded 
by an organization of seafarers; 

(i) persons employed in port who are not ordinarily employed at 
sea. 

2. The competent authority may, after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers concerned, exempt from the application 
of the Convention masters, chief navigating officers and chief engineers 
who by virtue of national laws or regulations or collective agreements 
enjoy conditions of service which are not less favourable in respect of 
annual leave than those required by the Convention. 
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Article 3 


1, Every person to whom this Convention applies shall be entitled 
after twelve months of continuous service to an annual vacation holiday 
with pay, the duration of which shall be— 

(a) In the case of masters, officers and radio officers or operators, 

not less than eighteen working days for each year of service; - 

(b) in the case of other members of the crew, not less than twelve 

working days for each year of service. 


2. A person with not less than six months of continuous service shall 
on leaving such service be entitled in respect of each complete month 
of service to one and a half working days’ leave in the case of a master, 
officer, or radio officer or operator, and one working day’s leave in the 
case of another member of the crew. 


3. A person who is discharged through no fault of his own before 
he has completed six months of continuous service shall on leaving such 
service be entitled in respect of each complete month of service to one 
and a half working days’ leave in the case of a master, officer, or radio 
officer or operator, and one working day’s leave in the case of another 
member of the crew. 


4. For the purpose of calculating when a vacation holiday is due— 

(a) service off articles shall be included in the reckoning of con- 

tinuous service; 

short interruptions of service not due to the act or fault of the 

employee and not exceeding a total of six weeks in any twelve 

months shall not be deemed to break the continuity of the 

periods of service which precede and follow them; 

(c) continuity of service shall not be deemed to be interrupted by 
any change in the management or ownership of the vessel or 
vessels in which the person concerned has served. 


5. The following shall not be included in the annual vacation holiday 
with pay: 

(a) public and customary holidays; 

(b) interruptions of service due to sickness or injury. 


6. National laws or regulations or collective agreements may provide 
for the division into parts of an annual vacation holiday due in virtue 
of this Convention or for the accumulation of such a vacation holiday 
due in respect of one year with a subsequent vacation holiday. 


7. National laws or regulations or collective agreements may, in 
very exceptional circumstances when the service so requires, provide for 
the substitution for an annual vacation holiday due in virtue of this 
Convention of a cash payment at least equivalent to the remuneration 
provided for in Article 5. 


(6 


—* 


Article 4 


1. When an annual vacation holiday is due it shall be given by 
mutual agreement at the first opportunity as the requirements of the 
service allow. 


2. No person may be required without his consent to take the annual 
vacation holiday due to him at a port other than a port in the territory 
of engagement or a port in his home territory. Subject to this require- 
ment, the vacation holiday shall be given at a port permitted by national 
laws or regulations or collective agreement. 
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Article 5 


_ 1. Every person taking a vacation holiday in virtue of Article 3 of 
this Convention shall receive in respect of the full period of the vacation 
holiday his usual remuneration. 


2. The usual remuneration payable in virtue of the preceding para- 
graph, which may include a suitable subsistence allowance, shall be 
calculated in a manner which shall be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations or fixed by collective agreement. 


Article 6 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 7 of Article 3 any agreement 
to relinquish the right to an annual vacation holiday with pay, or to 
forgo such a vacation holiday, shall be void. 


Article 7 


A person who leaves or is discharged from the service of his employer 
before he has taken a vacation holiday due to him shall receive in respect 
of every day of vacation holiday due to him in virtue of this Convention 
the remuneration provided for in Article 5. 


Article 8 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall ensure the effective 
application of its provisions. 


Article 9 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between shipowners and seamen which ensures more favourable 
conditions than those provided by this Convention. 


Article 10 


1. Effect may be given to this Convention by (a) laws or regula- 
tions; (b) collective agreements between shipowners and seafarers; or (c) 
a combination of laws or regulations and collective agreements between 
shipowners and seafarers. Except as may be otherwise provided herein, 
the provisions of this Convention shall be made applicable to every vessel 
registered in the territory of the ratifying Member and to every person 
engaged on any such vessel. 


2. Where effect has been given to any provision of this Convention 
by a collective agreement in pursuance of paragraph 1 of this Article, 
then, notwithstanding anything contained in Article 8 of this Convention, 
the Member in whose territory the agreement is in force shall not be 
required to take any measures in pursuance of Article 8 in respect of 
the provisions of the Convention to which effect has been given by 
collective agreement. 


3. Each Member ratifying this Convention shall supply to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office information on the measures by 
which the Convention is applied, including particulars of any collective 
agreements which give effect to any of its provisions and are in force at the, 
date when the Member ratifies the Convention. 

4. Each Member ratifying this Convention undertakes to take part, by 
means of a tripartite delegation, in any committee representative of Govern- 
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ments and shipowners’ and seafarers’ organizations, and including in an 
advisory capacity representatives of the Joint Maritime Commission of the 
International Labour Office, which may be set up for the purpose of examin- 
ing the measures taken to give effect to the Convention. 

o. The Director-General will lay before the said Committee a sum- 
mary of the information received iby him under paragraph 3 above. 

6. The Committee shall consider whether the collective agreements 
reported to it give full effect to the provisions of this Convention, Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes to give consideration to any 
observations or suggestions concerning the application of the Convention 
made by the Committee and further undertakes to bring to the notice of 
the organizations of employers and of workers who are parties to any of 
the collective agreements mentioned in paragraph 1 any observations or 
suggestions of the aforesaid Committee concerning the degree to which such 
agreements give effect to the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 11 


For the purpose of Article 17 of the Holidays with Pay (Sea) Con- 
vention, 1936, the present Convention shall be regarded as a Convention 
revising that Convention. 


Articles 12-19 


(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 
above.) 





Appendix 15.—Convention No. 92 concerning Crew Accommodation 
on Board Ship (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session 
on 8th June 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the partial revision of the Accommodation of ‘Crews Convention, 
1946, adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-eighth Session, 
which is included in the twelfth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 
Considering that these proposals must take the form of an international 
Convention, 
adopts this eighteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the 
Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised), 1949: 


Part I. Genera Provisions 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to every sea-going mechanically propelled 
vessel, whether publicly or privately owned, which is engaged in the trans- 
port of cargo or passengers for the purpose of trade and is registered in a 
territory for which this Convention is in force. 
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2. National laws or regulations shall determine when vessels are to be 
regarded as sea-going vessels for the purpose of this Convention. 

3. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) vessels of less than 500 tons; 

(b) vessels primarily propelled by sail but having auxiliary engines; 

(c) vessels engaged in fishing or in whaling or in similar pursuits; 

(d) tugs. 

4. Provided that the Convention shall be applied where reasonable 
and practicable to— 

(a) vessels between 200 and 500 tons; and 

(b) the accommodation of persons engaged in usual sea-going routine 

in vessels engaged in whaling or in similar pursuits. 

5. Provided also that any of the requirements contained in Part Ill 
of this Convention may be varied in the case of any ship if the competent 
authority is satisfied, after consultation with the organizations of ship- 
owners and/or the shipowners and with the bona fide trade unions of sea- 
farers, that the variations to be made provide corresponding advantages 
as a result of which the over-all conditions are not less favourable than 
those which would result from the full application of the provisions of the 
Convention; particulars of all such variations shall be communicated by the 
Member to the Director-General of the International Labour Office, who 
shall notify the Members of the International Labour Organization. 


Article 2 

In this Convention— 

(a) the term “ship” means a vessel to which the Convention applies; 

(b) the term ‘‘tons” means gross register tons; 

(c) the term “passenger ship” means a ship in respect of which there 
is in force either (i) a safety certificate issued in accordance with 
the provisions of the International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea for the time being in force or (ii) a passenger certificate; 

(d) the term “officer” means a person other than a master ranked as 
an officer by national laws or regulations, or, in the absence of any 
relevant laws or regulations, by collective agreement or custom; 

(e) the term “rating” means a member of the crew other than an 
officer ; 

(f) the term “petty officer” means a rating serving in a supervisory 
position or position of special responsibility who is classed as petty 
officer by national laws or regulations, or, in the absence of any 
relevant laws or regulations, by collective agreement or custom; 

(g) the term “crew accommodation” includes such sleeping rooms, 
megs rooms, sanitary accommodation, hospital accommodation and 
recreation accommodation as are provided for the use of the crew; 

(h) the term “prescribed” means prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions or by the competent authority ; 

(i) the term “approved” means approved by the competent authority; 

(j) the term “re-registered” means re-registered on the occasion of a 
simultaneous change in the territory of registration and ownership 
of the vessel. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to 
maintain in force laws or regulations which ensure the application of the 
provisions of Parts II, III and IV of this Convention. 
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2. The laws or regulations shall— 

(a) require the competent authority to bring them to the notice of all 
persons concerned; 

(b) define the persons responsible for compliance therewith; 

(c) prescribe adequate penalties for any violation thereof : 

(d) provide for the maintenance of a system of inspection adequate to 
ensure effective enforcement; 

(e) require the competent authority to consult the organizations of 
shipowners and/or the shipowners and the recognized bona fide 
trade unions of seafarers in regard to the framing of regulations, 
and to collaborate so far as practicable with such parties in the 
administration thereof. 


Part IJ. PLANNING AND ContTROL oF CREW ACCOMMODATION 
Article 4 


1. Before the construction of a ship is begun a plan of the ship, show- 
ing on a prescribed scale the location and general arrangement of the crew 
accommodation, shall be submitted for approval to the competent authority. 

2. Before the construction of the crew accommodation is begun and 
before the crew accommodation in an existing ship is altered or recon- 
structed, detailed plans of, and information concerning, the accommodation, 
showing on a prescribed scale and in prescribed detail the allocation of each 
space, the disposition of furniture and fittings, the means and arrange- 
ment of ventilation, lighting and heating, and the sanitary arragements, 
shall be submitted for approval to the competent authority: Provided that 
in the case of emergency or temporary alterations or reconstruction effected 
outside the territory of registration it shall be sufficient compliance with 
this provision if the plans are subsequently submitted for approval to the 
competent authority. 


Article § 


On every occasion when— 
(a) a ship is registered or re-registered, 
(6) the crew accommodation of a ship has been substantially altered 
or reconstructed, or 
(c) complaint has been made to the competent authority in the 
prescribed manner and in time to prevent any delay to the vessel 
by a recognized bona fide trade union of seafarers representing all 
or part of the crew or by a prescribed number or proportion of the 
members of the crew of the ship that the crew accommodation is 
not in compliance with the terms of this Convention, 
the competent authority shall inspect the ship and satisfy itself that the 
crew accommodation complies with the requirements of the laws and 
regulations. 


Part III. Crew AccomMopation REQUIREMENTS 
Article 6 


1. The location, means of access, structure and arrangement in relation 
to other spaces of crew accommodation shall be such as to ensure adequate 
security, protection against weather and sea, and insulation from heat or 
cold, undue noise or effluvia from other spaces. 

2. There shall be no direct openings into sleeping rooms from spaces 
for cargo and machinery or from galleys, lamp and paint rooms or from 
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engine, deck and other bulk storerooms, drying rooms, communal wash 
places or water closets. That part of the bulkhead separating such places 
from sleeping rooms and external bulkheads shall be sufficiently constructed 
of steel or other approved substance and shall be watertight and gastight. 


3. External bulkheads of sleeping rooms and mess rooms shall be ade- 
quately insulated. All machinery casings and all boundary bulkheads of 
galleys and other spaces in which heat is produced shall be adequately 
insulated where there is a possibility of resulting heat effects in adjoining 
accommodation or passageways. Care shall also be taken to provide pro- 
tection from heat effects of steam and/or hot-water service pipes. 

4. Internal bulkheads shall be of approved material which is not likely 
to harbour vermin. 

5. Sleeping rooms, mess rooms, recreation rooms and alleyways in the 
crew accommodation space shall be adequately insulated to prevent con- 
densation or overheating. 

6. Main steam and exhaust pipes for winches and similar gear shall not 
pass through crew accommodation nor, whenever technically possible, 
through alley-ways leading to crew accomodation; where they do pass 
through such alley-ways they shall be adequately insulated and encased. 

7. Inside panelling or sheeting shall be of material with a surface 
easily kept clean. Tongued and grooved boarding or any other form of 
construction likely to harbour vermin shall not be used. 

8. The competent authority shall decide to what extent fire-prevention 
or fire-retarding measures shall be required to be taken in the construction 
of the accommodation. 

9. The wall surface and deckheads in sleeping rooms and mess rooms 
shall be capable of being easily kept clean and, if painted, shall be light 
in colour; lime wash must not be used. 

10. The wall surfaces shall be renewed or restored as necessary. 

11. The decks in all crew accommodation shall be of approved material 
and construction and shall provide a surface impervious to damp and easily 
kept clean. 

12. Where the floorings are of composition the joinings with sides shall 
be rounded to avoid crevices. 

13. Sufficient drainage shall be provided. 


Article 7 


1. Sleeping rooms and mess rooms shail be adequately ventilated. 

2. The system of ventilation shall be controlled so as to maintain the 
air in a satisfactory condition and to ensure a sufficiency of air movement 
in all conditions of weather and climate. 

3. Ships regularly engaged on voyages in the tropics and the Persian 
Gulf shall be equipped with both mechanical means of ventilation and 
electric fans: Provided that one only of these means need be adopted in 
spaces where this ensures satisfactory ventilation. 

4. Ships engaged outside the tropics shall be equipped with either 
mechanical means of ventilation or electric fans. The competent authority 
may exempt ships normally employed in the cold waters of the northern or 
southern hemispheres from this requirement. 

5. Power for the operation of the aids to ventilation required by para- 
- graphs 3 and 4 shall, when practicable, be available at all times when the 
crew is living or working on board and conditions so require. 
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1. An adequate system of heating the crew accommodation shall be 
provided except in ships engaged exclusively in voyages in the tropics and 
the Persian Gulf. 

2. The heating system shall, when practicable, be in operation at all 
times when the crew is living or working on board and conditions require 
its use. 

3. In all ships in which a heating system is required, the heating shall 
be by means of steam, hot water, warm air or electricity. 

4, In any ships in which heating is provided by a stove, measures shall 
be taken to ensure that the stove is of sufficient size and is properly installed 
and guarded and that the air is not fouled. 

5. The heating system shall be capable of maintaining the temperature 
in crew accommodation at a satisfactory level under normal conditions of 
weather and climate likely to be met with on service; the competent 
authority shall prescribe the standard to be provided. 

6. Radiators and other heating apparatus shall be so placed and, where 
necessary, shielded as to avoid risk of fire or danger or discomfort to the 
occupants. 


Article 9 


1, Subject to such special arrangements as may be permitted in pas- 
senger ships, sleeping rooms and mess rooms shall be properly lighted by 
natural light and shall be provided with adequate artificial light. 

2. All crew spaces shall be adequately lighted. The minimum standard 
for natural lighting in living rooms shall be such as to permit a person with 
normal vision to read on a clear day an ordinary newspaper in any part of 
the space available for free movement. When it is not possible to provide 
adequate natural lighting, artificial lighting of the above minimum stand- 
dard shall be provided. 

3. In all ships electric lights shall be provided in the crew accommoda- 
tion. If there are not two independent sources of electricity for lighting, 
additional lighting shall be provided by properly constructed lamps or 
lighting apparatus for emergency use. 

4. Artificial lighting shall be so disposed as to give the maximum 
benefit to the occupants of the room. 

5. In sleeping rooms an electric reading lamp shall be installed at the 
head of each berth. 


Article 10 


1. Sleeping rooms shall be situated above the load line amidships or aft. 

2. In exceptional cases the competent authority may, if the size, type 
or intended service of the ship render any other location unreasonable or 
impracticable, permit the location of sleeping rooms in the fore part of the 
ship, but in no case forward of the collision bulkhead. 

3. In passenger ships the competent authority may, on condition that 
satisfactory arrangements are made for lighting and ventilation, permit the 
location of sleeping rooms below the load line, but in no case immediately 
beneath working alley-ways. 
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4, The floor area per person of sleeping rooms intended for ratings shall 
be not less than— 

(a) 20 sq. ft. or 1-85 sq. m. in vessels under 800 tons; 

(6) 25 sq. ft. or 2°35 sq. m. in vessels of 800 tons or over, but under 
3,000 tons; 

(c) 30:sq. ft. or 2-78 sq. m. in vessels of 3,000 tons or over: 

Provided that, in the case of passenger ships in which more than four ratings 
are cael in one room, the minimum per person may be 24 sq. ft. (2°22 
sq._m.). 

5. In the case of ships in which are employed such groups of ratings 
as necessitate the employment of a substantially larger number of ratings 
than would otherwise be employed, the competent authority may, in respect 
of such groups, reduce the minimum floor area of sleeping rooms per person, 
subject to the conditions that— 

(a) the total sleeping space allotted to the group or groups is not less 
than would have been allotted had the numbers not been so 
increased, and 

(6) the minimum floor area of sleeping rooms is not less than— 

(i) 18 sq. ft. (1-67 sq.m.) per person in ships under 3,000 tons; 
(ii) 20 sq. ft. (1-85 sq. m.) per person in ships 3,000 tons or over. 

6. Space occupied by berths and lockers, chests of drawers and seats 
shall be included in the measurement of the floor area. Small or irregularly 
shaped spaces which do not add effectively to the space available for free 
movement and cannot be used for installing furniture shall be excluded. 

7. The clear head room in crew sleeping rooms shall not be less than 
Git 3 ine, (1 90°em.). 

8. There shall be a sufficient number of sleeping rooms to provide a 
separate room or rooms for each department: Provided that the competent 
authority may relax this requirement in the case of small ships. 

9. The number of persons allowed to occupy sleeping rooms shall not 
exceed the following maxima: 

(a) officers in charge of a department, navigating and engineer officers 
in charge of a watch and senior radio officers or operators: one 
person per room; 

(b) other officers: one person per room wherever possible, and in no 
case more than two; 

(c) petty officers: one or two persons per room, and in no case more 
than two; 

(d) other ratings: two or three persons per room wherever possible, 
and in no case more than four. , 

10. With a view to ensuring adequate and more comfortable accom- 
modation the competent authority may, after consultation with the organiza- 
tion of shipowners and/or the shipowners and the bona fide trade unions of 
seafarers, grant permission to accommodate up to ten ratings per sleeping 
room in the case of certain passenger ships. 

11. The maximum number of persons to be accommodated in any sleep- 
ing room shall be indelibly and legibly marked in some place in the room 
where it can conveniently be seen. 

12. Members of the crew shall be provided with individual berths. 

13. Berths shall not be placed side by side in such a way that access 
to one berth can be obtained only over another. 
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14. Berths shall not be arranged in tiers of more than two; in the case 
of berths placed along the ship’s side, there shall be only a single tier where 
a sidelight is situated above a berth. 

15. The lower berth in a double tier shall be not less than 12 ins. 
(30 cm.) above the floor; the upper berth shall be placed approximately 
midway between the bottom of the lower berth and the lower side of the 
deckhead beams. 

16. The minimum inside dimensions of a berth shall be 6 ft. 3 ins. 
by 2 ft. 3 ins. (190 cm. by 68 cm.). 

17. The framework and the lee-board, if any, of a berth shall be 
of approved material, hard, smooth, and not likely to corrode or to 
harbour vermin. 

18. If tubular frames are used for the construction of berths, they 
shall be completely sealed and without perforations which would give 
access to vermin. 

19. Each berth shall be fitted with a spring bottom or a spring mattress 
and with a mattress of approved material. Stuffing of straw or other 
material likely to harbour vermin shall not be used. 

20. When one berth is placed over another a dust-proof bottom of 
wood, canvas or other suitable material shall be fitted beneath the 
spring bottom of the upper berth. 

21. Sleeping rooms shall be so planned and equipped as to ensure 
reasonable comfort for the occupants and to facilitate tidiness. 

22. The furniture shall include a clothes locker for each occupant. 
The clothes lockers shall be not less than 5 ft. (152 cm.) in height and 
of a cross section area of 300 sq. ins. (19-30 sq. decimeters) and shall 
be fitted with a shelf and a hasp for a padlock. The padlock shall be 
provided by the occupant. 

23. Each sleeping room shall be provided with a table or desk, 
which may be of the fixed, dropleaf or slide-out type, and with comfortable 
seating accommodation as necessary. 

24. The furniture shall be of smooth, hard material not liable to 
warp or corrode. 

25. The drawer or equivalent space for each occupant shall be not 
less than 2 cu. ft. (0.56 cu. m.). 

26. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with curtains for the sidelights.. 

27. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with a mirror, small cabinets for 
toilet requisites, a book rack and a sufficient number of coat hooks. 

28. As far as practicable, berthing of crew members shall be so 
arranged that watches are separated and that no daymen share a room 
with watch-keepers. 


Article 11 


1. Sufficient mess room accommodation shall be provided in all ships. 


2. In ships of less than 1,000 tons separate mess room accommoda- 
tion shall be provided for— 

(a) master and officers; 

(6) petty officers and other ratings. 

3. In ships of 1,000 tons and over, separate mess room accommoda- 
tion shall be provided for— 

(a) master and officers; 

(6) deck department petty officers and other ratings; 

(c) engine department petty officers and other ratings: 
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Provided that— 

(i) one of the two mess rooms for the petty officers and other 
ratings may be allotted to the petty officers and the other 
to the other ratings; 

(11) a single mess room may be provided for deck and engine 
department petty officers and other ratings in cases in which 
the organizations of shipowners and/or shipowners and the 
recognized bona fide trade unions of seafarers concerned 
have expressed a preference for such an arrangement. 

4. Adequate mess room accommodation shall be provided for the 
catering department, either by the provision of a separate mess room or 
by giving them the right to the use of the mess rooms assigned to other 
groups; in the case of ships of 5,000 tons or over with more than five 
persons in the catering department consideration shall be given to the 
provision of a separate mess room. 

5. The dimensions and equipment of each mess room shall be suf- 
ficient for the number of persons likely to use it at any one time. 

6. Mess rooms shall be equipped with tables and approved seats 
sufficient for the number of persons likely to use them at any one time. 

7. The competent authority may permit such exceptions to the fore- 
going rules concerning mess room accommodation as may be necessary 
to meet the special conditions in passenger ships. 

8. Mess rooms shall be located apart from the sleeping rooms and 
as close as practicable to the galley. 

9. Where available pantries are not accessible to mess rooms, 
adequate lockers for mess utensils and proper facilities for washing utensils 
shall be provided. 

10. The tops of tables and seats shall be of damp-resisting material, 
without cracks and capable of being easily cleaned. 


Article 12 


1. In all ships a space or spaces to which the crew can have access 
when off duty shall be provided on an open deck; the space or spaces 
shall be of adequate area, having regard to the size of the ship and the 
crew. 

2. Recreation accommodation, conveniently situated and appropri- 
ately furnished, shall be provided for officers and for ratings. Where 
this is not provided separately from the mess rooms the latter shall be 
planned, furnished and equipped to give recreational facilities. 


Article 13 


1. Sufficient sanitary accommodation, including wash basins and 
tub and/or shower baths, shall be provided in all ships. 
2. The following minimum number of separate water closets shall 
be provided: 
(a) in ships of under 800 tons: three; 
(b) in ships of 800 tons or over, but under 3,000 tons: four; 
(c) in ships of 3,000 tons or over: six; 
(d) in ships where the radio officers or operators are accommodated 
in an isolated position, sanitary facilities near or adjacent thereto 
shall be provided. 
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3. National laws or regulations shall prescribe the allocation of water 
closets to various groups, subject to the provisions of paragraph 4 of this 
Article. 

4, Sanitary facilities for all members of the crew who do not occupy 
rooms to which private facilities are attached shall be provided for each 
group of the crew on the following scale: 

(a) one tub and/or shower bath for every eight persons or less; 

(6) one water closet for every eight persons or less; 

(c) one wash basin for every six persons or less: 

Provided that when the number of persons in a group exceeds an even 
multiple of the specified number by less than one half of the specified 
number this surplus may be ignored for the purpose of this paragraph. 


5. When the total number of the crew exceeds 100 and in passenger 
vessels normally engaged on voyages of not more than four hour’s dura- 
tion, consideration may be given by the competent authority to special 
arrangements or a reduction in the number of facilities required. 

6. Cold fresh water and hot fresh water or means of heating water 
shall be available in all communal wash places. The competent authority, 
in consultation with the organization of shipowners and/or the shipowners 
and with the recognized bona fide trade unions of seafarers, may fix the 
maximum amount of fresh water which the shipowner may be required 
to supply per man per day. 

7. Wash basins and tub baths shall be of adequate size and con- 
structed of approved material with a smooth surface not liable to crack, 
flake or corrode. 

8. All water closets shall have ventilation to the open air, inde- 
pendently of any other part of the accommodation. 


9. All water closets shall be of an approved pattern and provided 
with an ample flush of water, available at all times and independently 
controllable. 

10. Soil pipes and waste pipes shall be of adequate dimensions and 
shall be so constructed as to mimimize the risk of obstruction and to 
facilitate cleaning. 


11. Sanitary accommodation intended for the use of more than 

one person shall comply with the following requirements: 

(a) floors shall be of approved durable material, easily cleaned and 
impervious to damp, and shall be properly drained; 

(6) bulkheads shall be of steel or other approved material and shall 
be watertight up to at least 9 ins. (23 cm.) above the level of 
the deck; 

(c) the accommodation shall be sufficiently lighted, heated and 
ventilated ; 

(d) water closets shall be situated convenient to, but separate from, 
sleeping rooms and wash rooms, without direct access from the 
sleeping rooms or from a passage between sleeping rooms and 
water closets to which there is no other access: Provided that 
this requirement shall not apply where a water closet is located 
in a compartment between two sleeping rooms having a total of 
not more than four persons; 

(e) where there is more than one water closet in a compartment, they 
shall be sufficiently screened to ensure privacy. 

12. In all ships facilities for washing and drying clothes shall be 

provided on a scale appropriate to the size of the crew and the normal 
duration of the voyage. 
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13. The facilities for washing clothes shall include suitable sinks, 
which may be installed in wash rooms, if separate laundry accommoda- 
tion is not reasonably practicable, with an adequate supply of cold water 
and hot fresh water or means of heating water. 


14, The facilities for drying clothes shall be provided in a compart- 
ment separate from sleeping rooms and mess rooms, adequately ventilated 
and heated and equipped with lines or other fittings for hanging clothes. 


Article 14 


1. In any ship carrying a crew of fifteen or more and engaged in a 
voyage of more than three days’ duration, separate hospital accommoda- 
tion shall be provided. The competent authority may relax this require- 
ment in respect of vessels engaged in coastal trade. 

2. The hospital accommodation shall ibe suitably situated, so that it is 
easy of access and so that the occupants may be comfortably housed and 
may receive proper attention in all weathers. 

3. The arrangement of the entrance, berths, lighting, ventilation, heat- 
ing and water supply shall be designed to ensure the comfort and facilitate 
the treatment of the occupants. 

4, The number of hospital berths required shall be prescribed by the 
competent ‘authority. 

5. Water closet accommodation shall be provided for the exclusive use 
of the occupants of the hospital accommodation, either as part of the 
accommodation or in close proximity thereto. 

6. Hospital accommodation shall not be used for other than medical 
purposes, 

7. An approved medicine chest with readily understandable instruc- 
tions shall be carried in every ship which does not carry a doctor. 


Article 15 


1. Sufficiently and adequately ventilated accommodation for the hang- 
ing of oilskins shall be provided outside but convenient to the sleeping 
rooms. 

2. In ships of over 3,000 tons one room for the deck department and one 
room for the engine department shall be provided and equipped for use 
as ‘an: Office. 

3. In ships regularly trading to mosquito-infested ports provision shall 
be made to protect the crews’ quarters against the admission of mosquitoes 
by the fitting of suitable screens to side scuttles, ventilators and doors to 
the open deck. 

4. All ships trading regularly to or in the tropics and the Persian Gulf 
shall be equipped with awnings for use over exposed decks above crew 
accommodation and over recreation deck space or spaces. 


Article 16 


1. In the case of the ships mentioned in paragraph 5 of Article 10 the 
competent authority may, in respect of the members of the crew there 
referred to, modify the requirements laid down in the foregoing articles 
as far as may be necessary to take account of their distinctive national 
habits and customs and in particular may make special arrangements con- 
cerning the number of persons occupying sleeping rooms and concerning 
mess room and sanitary facilities. 
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2. In modifying the said requirements the competent authority shall be 
bound by the specifications set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 10 and 
by the minimum sleeping space requirements prescribed for such groups of 
ratings in paragraph 5 of Article 10. 

3. In ships in which the crew in any department are persons of widely 
different national habits and customs, separate and appropriate sleeping 
and living accommodation shall be provided as may be necessary to meet 
the requirements of the different groups. 

4. In the case of the ships mentioned in paragraph 5 of Article 10 the 
hospital, dining, bathing and sanitary facilities shall be provided and main- 
tained on a standard, in regard to their quantity and practical usefulness, 
equal or comparable to that which obtains aboard all other ships of similar 
type and belonging to the same registry. 

5. The competent authority shall, when framing special regulations 
under this Article, consult the recognized bona fide trade unions of seafarers 
concerned and the organizations of shipowners and/or the shipowners 
employing them. 


Article 17 


1. Crew accommodation shall be maintained in a clean and decently 
habitable condition and shall be kept free of goods and stores not the 
personal property of the occupants. 


2. The master, or an officer specially deputed for the purpose by him, 
accompanied by one or more members of the crew, shall inspect all crew 
accommodation at intervals of not more than one week. The results of 
each such inspection shall be recorded. 


Part IV. Appuication of CoNvVENTION TO Existine Suips 
Article 18 


I. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of this Article, 
this Convention applies to ships the keels of which are laid down subsequent 
to the coming into force of the Convention for the territory of registration. 

2. In the case of a ship which is fully complete on the date of the com- 
ing into force of this Convention for the territory of registration and which 
is below the standard set by Part III of this Convention, the competent 
authority may, after consultation with the organizations of shipowners and/ 
or the shipowners and with the bona fide trade unions of seafarers, require 
such alterations for the purpose of bringing the ship into conformity with 
the requirements of the Convention as it deems possible, having regard to 
the practical problems involved, to be made when— 

(a) the ship is re-registered ; 

(6) substantial structural alterations or major repairs are made to the 
vessel as a result of long-range plans and not as a result of an 
accident or emergency. 

3. In the case of a ship in the process of building and/or reconversion 
on the date of the coming into force of this Convention for the territory of 
registration, the competent authority may, after consultation with the 
organizations of shipowners and/or the shipowners and with the bona fide 
trade unions of seafarers, require such alterations for the purpose of bringing 
the ship into conformity with the requirements of the Convention as it 
deems possible having regard to the practical problems involved; such 
alterations shall constitute final compliance with the terms of this Conven- 
tion, unless and until the ship be re-registered. 
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4. In the case of a ship, other than such a ship as is referred to in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of this Article or a ship to which the provisions of this Con- 
vention were applicable while she was under construction, being re- 
registered in a territory after the date of the coming into force of this 
Convention for that territory, the competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of shipowners and/or the shipowners and 
with the bona fide trade unions of seafarers, require such alterations for 
the purpose of bringing the ship into conformity with the requirements of 
the Convention as it deems possible having regard to the practical problems 
involved; such alterations shall constitute final compliance with the terms 
of this Convention, unless and until the ship is again re-registered. 


Part V. Frinat PROVISIONS 
Article 19 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between shipowners and seafarers which ensures more favour- 
able conditions than those provided for by this Convention. 


Articles 20-27 


(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 
above.) 


Appendix 16.—Convention No. 93 concerning Wages, Hours of Work 
on Board Ship and Manning (Revised 1949) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-second Session 
on 8th June 1949, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the partial revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 
(Sea) Convention, 1946, adopted by the Conference at its T'wenty- 
eighth Session, which is included in the twelfth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 
Considering that these proposals must take the form of an international 
Convention, 
adopts this eighteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine the following Convention, which may be cited as the Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1949: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed to prejudice any provision 
concerning wages, hours of work on board ship, or manning, by law, award, 
custom or agreement between shipowners and seafarers, which ensures the 
seafarers conditions more favourable than those provided for by this 
Convention, 
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Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to every vessel, whether publicly or privately 
owned, which is— 

(a) mechanically propelled; 

(6) registered in a territory for which the Convention is in force; 

(c) engaged in the transport of cargo or passengers for the purpose of 
trade; and 

(d) engaged in a voyage by sea. 

2. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) vessels of less than 500 gross register tons; 

(6) wooden vessels of primitive build such as dhows and junks; 

(c) cee engaged in fishing or in operations directly connected there- 
with; 

(d) estuarial craft. 


Article 3 


This Convention applies to every person who is engaged in any capacity 

on board a vessel except— 

(a) a master; 

(6) a pilot not a member of the crew; 

(c) a doctor; 

(d) nursing staff engaged exclusively on nursing duties and hospital 
staff ; 

(e€) persons whose duties are connected solely with the cargo on 
board; 

(f) persons working exclusively on their own account or remunerated 
exclusively by a share of profits or earnings; 

(g) persons not remunerated for their services or remunerated only 
by a nominal salary or wage; 

(h) persons, excluding those in the service of a wireless telegraphy 
company, who are employed on board by an employer other 
than the shipowner; 

(7) travelling dockers (longshoremen) not members of the crew; 

(7) persons employed in whale-catching, floating factory or trans- 
port vessels or otherwise for the purpose of whaling or similar 
operations under conditions regulated by the provisions of a 
special collective whaling or similar agreement determining the 
rates of pay, hours of work and other conditions of service con- 
cluded by an organization of seafarers; 

(k) persons who are not members of the crew (whether working on 
or off articles) but are employed while the vessel is in port on 
repairing, cleaning, loading or unloading the vessel or similar 
work or on port relief, maintenance, watch or caretaking duties. 


SE 


Article 4 


In this Convention— 

(a) the term “officer” means a person other than a master who is 
described in the ship’s articles as an officer or who is serving 
in a capacity which by law, collective agreement or custom is 
recognized as that of an officer; 

(b) the term “rating” means a member of the crew other than a 
master or officer and includes a certificated seaman; 
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(c) the term “able seaman” means any person who by national laws 
or regulations, or in the absence of such laws or regulations by 
collective agreement, is deemed to be competent to perform any 
duty which may be required of a rating serving in the deck 
department other than the duties of a leading or specialist rating; 

(d) the term “basic pay or wages” means the remuneration of an 
officer or rating in cash, exclusive of overtime, premiums or any 
other allowances either in cash or in kind. 


Part II. Wacss 
Article 8 


1. The basic pay or wages for a calendar month of service of an 
able seaman employed in a vessel to which this Convention applies shall 
not be less than sixteen pounds in currency of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland or sixty-four dollars in currency of 
the United States of America or the equivalent thereof in other currency. 

2. In the event of a change in the par value of the pound or the 
dollar being notified to the International Monetary Fund— 

(a) the minimum basic wage prescribed in paragraph 1 of this Article 
in terms of the currency in respect of which such notification has 
been made shall be adjusted so as to maintain equivalence with 
the other currency; 

(b) the adjustment shall be notified by the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office to the Members of the International 
Labour Organization; and 

(c) the minimum basic wage so adjusted shall be binding upon 
Members which have ratified the Convention in the same manner 
as the wage prescribed in paragraph 1 of this Article, and shall 
take effect for each such Member not later than the beginning 
of the second calendar month following that in which the 
Director-General communicates the change to Members. 


Article 6 


1. In the case of ships in which are employed such groups of ratings 
as necessitate the employment of larger groups of ratings than would 
otherwise be employed the minimum basic pay or wages of an able sea- 
man shall be an amount fixed as the adjusted equivalent of the minimum 
basic pay or wages stipulated in the preceding article. 

2. The adjusted equivalent shall be fixed in accordance with the 
principle of equal pay for equal work and due allowance shall be made 
for— 

(a) the extra number of ratings of such groups who are employed; 

and 

(b) any increase or decrease in cost to the shipowner consequent on 

the employment of such groups of ratings. 

3. The adjusted equivalent shall be determined by collective agree- 
ment between the organizations of shipowners and seafarers concerned or, 
failing such agreement and subject to both countries concerned having 
ratified the Convention, by the competent authority of the territory of 
the group of seafarers concerned. 
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Article 7 


If meals are not provided free of charge, the minimum basic pay 
or wages shall be increased by an amount to be determined by collective 
agreement between the organizations of shipowners and seafarers con- 
cerned or, failing such agreement, by the competent authority. 


Article 8 


1. The rate to be used for determining the equivalent in other cur- 
rency of the minimum basic pay or wages prescribed in Article 5 shall 
be the ratio between the par value of that currency and the par value 
of the pound of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land or of the dollar of the United States of America. 


2. In the case of the currency of a Member of the International 
Labour Organization which is a Member of the International Monetary 
Fund, the par value shall be that currently in effect under the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 

3. In the case of the currency of a Member of the Internationa] 
Labour Organization which is not a Member of the International Monetary 
Fund, the par value shall be the official rate of exchange in terms of 
gold or of the dollar of the United States of America of the weight and 
fineness in effect on 1 July 1944, currently in effect for payments and 
transfers for current international transactions. 

4. In the case of any currency which cannot be dealt with under the 
provisions of either of the two preceding paragraphs— 

(a) the rate to be adopted for the purpose of this Article shall be 
determined by the Member of the International Labour Organ- 
ization concerned; 

(b) the Member concerned shall notify its decision to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, who shall forthwith 
inform the other Members which have ratified this Convention : 

(c) within a period of six months from the date on which the informa- 
tion is communicated by the Director-General, any other Member 
which has ratified the Convention may inform the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office that it objects to 
the decision, and the Director-General shall thereupon inform the 
Member concerned and the other Members which have ratified 
the Convention and shall report the matter to the Committee 
provided for in Article 21; 

(d) the foregoing provisions shall apply in the event of any change 
in the decision of the Member concerned. 

5. A change in basic pay or wages as a result of a change in the rate 
for determining the equivalent in other currency shall take effect not 
later than the beginning of the second calendar month following that in 
which the change in the relative par values of the currencies concerned 
becomes effective. 


Article 9 


Each Member shall take the necessary measures— 

(a) to ensure, by way of a system of supervision and sanctions, that 
remuneration is paid at not less than the rate required by this 
Convention; and 
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(b) to ensure that any person who has been paid at a rate less than 
that required by this Convention is enabled to recover, by an 
inexpensive and expeditious judicial or other procedure, the 
amount by which he has been underpaid. 


Part III]. Hours or Work ON Boarp SHIP 
Article 10 


This Part of this Convention does not apply to— 

(a) a chief officer or chief engineer; 

(b) a purser; 

(c) any other officer in charge of a department who does not keep 
watch; 

(d) a person employed in the clerical or catering department of a 
vessel who is— 

(i) serving in a superior grade as defined by a collective agree- 
ment between the organizations of shipowners and seafarers 
concerned; or 

(ii) working chiefly on his own account; or 

(iii) remunerated solely on a commission basis or chiefly by 
a share of profits or earnings. 


Article 11 


In this Part of this Convention— 

(a) the term “near trade ship” means a vessel exclusively engaged 
in voyages upon which it does not proceed farther from the 
country from which it trades than the near-by ports of neighbour- 
ing countries within geographical limits which— 

(i) are clearly specified by national laws, regulations or by 
collective agreement between organizations of shipowners 
and seafarers; 

(ii) are uniform in respect of the application of all the provisions 
of this Part of the Convention; 

(iii) have been notified by the Member when registering its ratifi- 
cation by a declaration annexed thereto; and 
(iv) have been fixed after consultation with the other Members 


concerned ; 
(b) the term “distant trade ship” means a vessel other than a near 
trade ship; 
(c) the term “passenger ship” means a vessel licensed to carry more 


than twelve passengers ; 

(d) the term “hours of work” means time during which a person is 
required by the orders of a superior to do work on account of the 
vessel or the owner. 


Article 12 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings employed in the deck, 
engine-room and radio departments of near trade ships. 
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2. The normal hours of work of an officer or rating shall not exceed— 

(a) when the vessel is at sea, twenty-four hours in any period of two 

consecutive days; 

(6) when the vessel is in port— 

(1) on the weekly day of rest, such time not exceeding two hours 
as is necessary for ordinary routine and sanitary duties : 

(11) on other days, eight hours except where a collective agree- 
ment provides for less on any day; 

(c) one hundred and twelve hours in a period of two consecutive weeks, 

3. Time worked in excess of the limits prescribed in subparagraphs 
(a) and (b) of paragraph 2 shall be regarded as overtime for which the 
officer or rating concerned shall be entitled to compensation in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 17 of this Convention. 

4. When the total number of hours worked in a period of two consecu- 
tive weeks, excluding hours regarded as overtime, exceeds one hundred and 
twelve, the officer or rating concerned shall be compensated by time off in 
port or otherwise as may be determined by collective agreement between 
the organizations of shipowners and seafarers concerned. 

5. National laws or regulations or collective agreements shall deter- 
mine when a ship is to be regarded as being at sea and when it is to be 
regarded as being in port for the purposes of this Article. 


Article 13 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings employed in the deck, 
engine-room and radio departments of distant trade ships. 

2. When the vessel is at sea and on days of sailing and arrival, the 
normal hours of work of an officer or rating shall not exceed eight hours 
in any one day. 

3. When the vessel is in port, the normal hours of work of an officer 
or rating shall not exceed— 

(a) on the weekly day of rest, such time not exceeding two hours as 

is necessary for ordinary routine and sanitary duties; 

(6) on other days, eight hours except where a collective agreement 

provides for less on any day. 

4. Time worked in excess of the daily limits prescribed in the preceding 
paragraphs shall be regarded as overtime for which the officer or rating shall 
be entitled to compensation in accordance with the provisions of Article 17 
of this Convention. 

5. When the total number of hours worked in a period of one week, 
excluding hours regarded as overtime, exceeds forty-eight, the officer or 
rating shall be compensated by time off in port or otherwise as may be 
determined by collective agreement between the organizations of shipowners 
and seafarers concerned. 

6. National laws or regulations or collective agreements shall determine 
when a ship is to ‘be regarded ag being at sea and when it is to be regarded 
as being in port for the purposes of this Article. 


Article 14 


1. This Article applies to persons employed in the catering department 
of a vessel. 
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; In the case of a passenger ship normal hours of work shall not 
exceed— 
(a) when the vessel is at sea and on days of sailing and arrival, ten 
hours in any consecutive period of fourteen hours; 
(6) when the vessel is in port— 
(1) when passengers are on board, ten hours in any period of 
fourteen hours; 
(11) in other cases— 
on the day preceding the weekly day of rest, five hours; 
on the weekly day of rest, five hours for persons engaged in 
messing duties and such time not exceeding two hours as is 
necessary for ordinary routine and sanitary duties in the case 
of other persons; 
on any other day, eight hours. 
3. In the case of a vessel not a passenger ship, normal hours of work 
shall not exceed— 
(a) when the vessel is at sea and on days of sailing and arrival, nine 
hours in any period of thirteen hours; 
(6) when the vessel is in port— 
on the weekly day of rest, five hours; 
on the day preceding the weekly day of rest, six hours; 
on any other days, eight hours in any period of twelve hours. 
4. When the total number of hours worked in a period of two consecu- 
tive weeks exceeds one hundred and twelve the person concerned shall be 
compensated by time off in port or otherwise as may be determined by 
collective agreement between the organizations of shipowners and seafarers 
concerned. 
5. National laws or regulations or collective agreements between the 
organizations of shipowners and seafarers concerned may make special 
arrangements for the regulation of the hours of work of night watchmen. 


Article 15 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings employed in near and 
distant trade ships. 

2. Time off in port should be the subject of negotiations between the 
organizations of shipowners and seafarers concerned on the basis that 
officers and ratings should receive the maximum time off in port that is 
practicable and that such time off should not count as leave. 


Article 16 


1. The competent authority may exempt from the application of this 
Part of this Convention, officers already excluded therefrom by virtue of 
Article 10, subject to the following conditions: 

(a) the officers must be entitled in virtue of a collective agreement to 
conditions of employment which the competent authority certifies 
constitute full compensation for the non-application of this Part 
of the Convention; 

(b) the collective agreement must have been originally concluded 
before 30th June 1946, and the agreement or a renewal thereof 
must be still in force. 
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2. A Member having recourse to the provisions of paragraph 1 shall 
supply to the Director-General of the International Labour Office full par- 
ticulars of any such collective agreement and the Director-General shall 
lay a summary of the information received by him before the Committee 
referred to in Article 21. 


3. The said Committee shall consider whether the collective agreements 
reported to it provide for conditions of employment which constitute full 
compensation for the non-application of this Part of this Convention. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes to give consideration to any 
observations or suggestions made by the Committee concerning such agree- 
ments and further undertakes to bring any such observations or suggestions 
to the notice of the organizations of shipowners and officers who are parties 
to such agreements. 


Article 17 


1. The rate or rates of compensation for overtime shall be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or be fixed by collective agreement, but in 
no case shall the hourly rate of payment for overtime be less than one and 
a quarter times the basic pay or wages per hour. 

2. Collective agreements may provide for compensation by equivalent 
time off duty and off the vessel in lieu of cash payment or for any other 
method of compensation. 


Article 18 


1, The consistent working of overtime shall be avoided whenever 
possible. 

2. Time spent in the following work shall not be included in normal 
hours of work or be regarded as overtime for the purpose of this Part of 
this (Convention: 

(a) work that the master deems to be necessary and urgent for the 

safety of the vessel, cargo or persons on board; 

(b) work required by the master for the purpose of giving assistance 
to other vessels or persons in distress; 

(c) musters, fire, lifeboat and similar drills of the kind prescribed by 
the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea for the 
time being in force; 

(d) extra work for the purposes of customs or quarantine or other 
health formalities; 

(e) normal and necessary work by officers for the determination of 
the position of the ship and for making meteorological observa- 
tions; 

(f) extra time required for the normal relieving of watches. 

3. Nothing in this (Convention shall be deemed to impair the right 
and duty of the master of a vessel to require, or the duty of an officer or 
rating to perform, any work deemed by the master to be necessary for the 
safe and efficient operation of the vessel. 


Article 19 


1. No person under the age of sixteen years shall work at night. 

2. For the purpose of this Article, “night’’? means a period of at least 
nine consecutive hours between times before and after midnight to be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations or collective agreements. 
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Part IV. MANNING 
Article 20 


1. Every vessel to which this Convention applies shall be sufficiently 
and efficiently manned for the purposes of— 

(a) ensuring the safety of life at sea; 

(b) yin effect to the provisions of Part III of this Convention; 

an 

(c) preventing excessive strain upon the crew and avoiding or 

minimizing as far as practicable the working of overtime. 

2 Each Member undertakes to maintain, or to satisfy itself that 
there is maintained, efficient machinery for the investigation and settle- 
ment of any complaint or dispute concerning the manning of a vessel. 

3. Representatives of the organizations of shipowners and seafarers 
shall participate, with or without other persons or authorities, in the 
operation of such machinery. 


Part V. APPLICATION OF THE CONVENTION 
Article 21 


1. Effect may be given to this Convention by (a) laws or regula- 
tions; (b) collective agreements between shipowners and seafarers (except 
as regards paragraph 2 of Article 20); or (c) a combination of laws or 
regulations and collective agreements between shipowners and seafarers. 
Except as may be otherwise provided herein, the provisions of this Con- 
vention shall be made applicable to every vessel registered in the territory 
of the ratifying Member and to every person engaged on any such vessel. 


2 Where effect has been given to any provision of this Convention 
by a collective agreement in pursuance of paragraph 1 of this Article, 
then notwithstanding anything contained in Article 9 of this Conven- 
tion the Member shall not be required to take any measures in pursuance 
of Article 9 of this Convention in respect of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion to which effect has been so given by collective agreement. 


3. Each Member ratifying this Convention shall supply to the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office information on the 
measures by which the Convention 1s applied, including particulars of 
any collective agreements in force which give effect to any of its 
provisions. 

4. Each Member ratifying this Convention undertakes to take part, 
by means of a tripartite delegation, in any Committee representative of 
Governments and shipowners’ and seafarers’ organizations, and including, 
in an advisory capacity, representatives of the Joint Maritime Commission 
of the International Labour Office, which may be set up for the purpose 
of examining the measures taken to give effect to the Convention. 


5. The Director-General shall lay before the said Committee a 
summary of the information received by him under paragraph 3 above. 


6. The Committee shall consider whether the collective agreements 
reported to it give full effect to the provisions of the Convention. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes to give consideration to 
any observations or suggestions concerning the application of the Conven- 
tion made by the Committee, and further undertakes to bring to the notice 
of the organizations of shipowners and of seafarers who are parties to any 
of the collective agreements mentioned in paragraph 1 any observations 
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or suggestions of the aforesaid Committee concerning the degree to 
which such agreements give effect to the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 22 
1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be responsible 
for the application of its provisions to vessels registered in its territory 
and shall, except where effect is given to the Convention by collective 
agreements, maintain in force laws or regulations which— 

(a) determine the respective responsibilities of the shipowner and 
the master for ensuring compliance therewith; 

(b) prescribe adequate penalties for any violation thereof : 

(c) provide for adequate public supervision of compliance with Part 
IV of the Convention; 

(d) require the keeping of the records of hours worked necessary for 
the purposes of Part III of the Convention and of the compensa- 
tion granted in respect of overtime and of excess hours of work : 

(e) ensure to seafarers the same remedies for recovering payments due 
to them in respect of compensation for overtime and for excess 
hours of work as they have for recovering other arrears of pay. 

2. The organizations of shipowners and seafarers concerned shall, so 

far as is reasonable and practicable, be consulted in the framing of all 
laws or regulations for giving effect to the provisions of this Convention. 


Article 23 

For the purpose of giving mutual assistance in the enforcement of this 
Convention, every Member which ratifies the Convention undertakes to 
require the competent authority in every port in its territory to inform 
the consular or other appropriate authority of any other such Member 
of any case in which it comes to the notice of such authority that the 
requirements of the Convention are not being compiled with in a vessel 
registered in the territory of that other Member. 


Part VI. Finan PRovIsIons 
Article 24 

For the purpose of Article 28 of the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention, 1936, the present Convention shall be regarded as a Convention 
revising that Convention. 

Articles 25-82 

(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 7-16 of Convention No. 98 

above.) 


Appendix 17.—Resolution concerning the Arrangements to be made 
for Participation of the International Labour Organ- 
ization in the Expanded Co-operative Programme of 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


The Conference authorizes the Governing Body, in the event of its 
being possible to initiate an expanded programme of technical assistance 
for economic development before the 33rd Session of the Conference and 
pending the submission of more detailed proposals to the Conference at 
that session, to make, in consultation with States Members and with 
the United Nations, and particularly with the Economic and Social Council, 
and with other specialized agencies, such interim arrangements as may be 
appropriate to permit the International Labour Organization to initiate 
such an expanded programme as part of the co-operative programme con- 
templated by the Economic and Social Council, and to obtain and to expend 
the necessary funds therefor. 
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Appendix 18.—Resolution concerning Annual Holidays with Pay and 
Recreation 


Whereas annual holidays with pay and adequate recreation for workers 
are basic needs of working people; 

Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the International Labour Organization to further among the nations 
of the world programs which will achieve the provision of adequate facili- 
ties for recreation and culture; 

Whereas the Convention concerning annual holidays with pay has been 
ratified so far by only a small number of countries and the information 
available on the number of workers having holidays with pay in countries 
which have not ratified the Convention is incomplete; 

Whereas it is desirable that the Convention should now be further con- 
sidered in the light of the developments in regard to holidays with pay which 
have taken place in many countries since its adoption ; 

Whereas it would be desirable to have further information on the rela- 
tion between holidays with pay and production costs, 

The Conference 

Requests the Governing Body to instruct the International Labour 
Office as soon as practicable— 

(a) to prepare, with a view to early consideration of the matter by the 
Conference ‘and such other action by the Organization as may be 
appropriate, a report indicating how the existing legislation, col- 
lective agreements or practice of States Members ensure annua! 
holidays with pay to various categories of workers, including 
workers not covered by the existing Convention, according to occu- 
pation, age and duration of service, and the length of the holidays 
provided for; 

(b) to prepare a report containing practical information concerning 
methods of providing facilities enabling workers who wish to use 
them to take full advantage of their annual holidays with pay, of 
their weekly rest period and of their leisure in general for physical 
and cultural recreation and for raising their cultural level and 
standard of living and concerning the way in which the State, the 
social insurance system, workers’ organizations, employers, etc., 
contribute towards facilitating workers’ recreation. 


Appendix 19.—Resolution concerning Unemployment 


Whereas the Preamble to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization lays down as one of the main aims of the International Labour 
Organization the prevention of unemployment; 

Whereas the Declaration of Philadelphia recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the International Labour Organization to further among the nations 
of the world programs which will achieve full employment and the raising 
of the standard of living; 
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Whereas the International Labour Organization has been carrying on a 
number of activities of a practical nature which seek to diminish unemploy- 
ment and to enhance the opportunities for effective employment, notably 
assistance to various States in— 

(a) the improvement of employment services : 

(6) the development of vocational guidance and vocational training 

both for young persons and adults: 

(c) the implementation of migration programs among both countries 

of emigration and countries of immigration; and 

(d) the improvement of social security services; 

Whereas nevertheless in a number of countries unemployment has 
recently been increasing to a considerable extent; 


Whereas unemployment undermines the standard of living not only 
of the unemployed, the partially employed and their dependants but also 
of employed persons; 

Whereas some systems of unemployment insurance or assistance are 
inadequate as to scope, the level of benefit or allowance and the period of 
eligibility for benefit or allowance; 

Whereas a comprehensive survey of the present situation is desirable 
as a basis for the discussion of any concrete measures which may appear 
necessary, 

The ‘Conference requests the Governing Body— 


1. To give consideration to instructing the Director-General to pre- 
pare, without delay, a comprehensive report on the problem of unemploy- 
ment, including, so far as possible, information relating to— 

(a) the situation and trend of employment, unemployment and partial 

unemployment in the different countries; 

(b) the effects of unemployment and partial unemployment upon the 
standard of living of those directly concerned and their dependants 
and of all wage earners; 

(c) measures taken— 

(1) to alleviate the effects of unemployment and partial unem- 
ployment; 

(11) to raise the level of employment, more particularly by the 
expansion of international trade, the development of basic 
industries and other measures directed towards increasing the 
volume of employment opportunities; 

2. To consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference the question of unemployment, with a view to 
achieving fuller and more effective use of manpower, both within each 
nation and internationally; 


3. To instruct the International Labour Office, in connection with its 

manpower program— 

(a) to continue to follow questions of employment and unemployment 
with the closest attention; 

(b) to co-operate with the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
directly concerned in the reporting and analysis of employment 
and unemployment and in the formulation of recommendations 
to combat unemployment. 
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Appendix 20.—Statement of Contributions due from States Members 


for 1950. 

Gross 
Sta Per- contributions 
(French slohabetical order) centage U.S. Dollars 
Io Afghantstaties Gas.. 0s va 11 6,581.88 
PPA soso o a vee c's wee aul 6,581.88 
3. Argentine Republic... .. 2.45 146,596.39 
WE a rr 2.68 160, 358.50 
sha AS lag) gO) a a 35 20,942.34 
Belgiimy shies deals veges Dae 132,834.28 
POMISUSTIIA cca iow bcs eee 47 Pasi Z2io4 
PESO VIAL ve oe ose wicte's tae 24 14,360.46 
NST Ag EAS Le Cd ols sn ae 3.39 202, 841.53 
POMPE awa Tia oc aac o k.da% wd a 47 28,122.54 
ALEC AE T: Fg ee 4.08 244,127.86 
PMLESION Sty esc > <b coe 58 34,704.45 
Deemer Pes hic o's wg 69 4] , 286.33 
Paes ek, da de me 3.04 181,899.19 
BBY Colona Olan sass eeeons 58 34,704.45 
Tie Costa Rica oid ue awe 11 6,581.88 
VPM DAS ots os nee 58 34,704.45 
Lp menmark:..: suiuvbscvees 1.16 69, 408.90 
19. Dominican Republic 1 6,581.88 
PE OVE G GO. lt iivins oe ak 1.40 83,769.36 
ANY CUSHORG cs. co ob eeehaks | 6,581.88 
22. United States of America anes 1,316,375.73 
 NELBE GATT) §, WOE ea RE AW 6,581.88 
PACE ANIGKS «osc fea fas bats 47 28,122,057 
DRM IRONCE: inc weeias care ee 9 33 558, 262.98 
POST EECE Ue Al on as 32 20 , 942.34 
Opa teuatemnalay avis dak eid ls 1 6,581.88 
EL AIEDS. atcn avec abide 1] 6,581.88 
PO MERUNGALY sais Sal hatte ies 47 2B ii 22cor 
MTS 120. rere 5 ataieleetens 4.55 272, 250.43 
Ey Ce ee le a 35 20, 942.34 
PM PaN oi euuleotiedemene 58 34,704.45 
AMER OIANIG otc knee a cde antes 1.16 69, 408 .90 
PV Celatiite Ceeh dau nok nen abl 6,581.88 
MP AMEIST RC eto eases ee a4 eta 6,581.88 
BORTIUALY 3... Sale Ge oa hoe + as 3.50 209, 423.41 
BFEPUADETIA Cai See Gas dose ee 11 6,581.88 
Oe (ee DATION jnicinds Kaige sien o 1] 6,581.88 
BO baxemboure: .cescasse at 6,581.88 
AM NIERICO si hisietas ods os 8s 1.28 76,589.13 
MUPINOT WAY oh cic dere eines x 4 93 55,646.79 
42. New Zealand........... 93 55,646.79 
AAP aristanlen. oe catenins <> 6 93 55,646.79 
Pa AIA cis 4 ais ode 8 odes 46 11 6,581.88 
45. Netherlands............ 1.16 69, 408.90 
7S CCl ga a Oh 258 34,704.45 
ATA hilippiness ise ss sie «3 .69 4] , 286.33 
Be mPilavid cen ses seen: 1.16 69, 408.90 
Be Oreucal, vee: cade aes ih .93 55,646.79 
50. United Kingdom........ 12.58 Po21 21500 
Di alvador. issues eas it 6,581.88 
JPA STEN eg OE SAR Be 58 34,704.45 
BE OWEGENs Orc uous ke sce vee 2322 132,834.28 
Be Switzerland... tvie.cae 2 1.98 118,473.81 
EO VT IA. Otis s snes tite 24 14, 360.46 
56. Czechoslovakia......... 1.05 62, 827.02 
CGT Bite Ca apap ey ea ara 1.16 69,408.90 
58. Union fe South Africa. . 1.87 111,891.94 
ee LIFUIGUAY inna gaas «eh ess 47 28,122.57 
Gon Venezuela... v.cc sess se 47 28,122.57 
100.— 5,983,526.— 
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6,511.20 
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950.17 
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620.11 
8,991.65 


10,852.— 
790.65 
1,860.34 


3,100.57 
310.06 
3,720.68 
310.06 
46,508.55 


1,240.23 
24° 804.56 


310.06 
310.06 


12, 402.28 


3, 100.57 
310.06 


6,201.14 
310.06 


310.06 
3,410.63 
2,480.46 
2,480.46 
2,480.46 

310.06 
3,100.57 


1,016.99 
3,100.57 
2; 480.46 
33, 486.16 
164.33 
1,550.28 
5,891 .08 
5,270.97 


2, 170.40 
3° 100.57 
4’ 960.91 
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677.45 
31,996.14 
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Net 


contribution 


U.S. Dollars 


6,271.82 
6,581.88 
140,085.19 
153, 227.19 
20,012.17 
126, 943.20 
28, 122.57 
11,824.29 
193, 849.88 
28, 122.57 
233,275.86 
33,913.80 
39, 328.19 
161, 780.57 
34,704.45 
6,096.22 
34,704.45 
66, 308.33 
6,271.82 
80,048.68 
6,271.82 
1,269, 867.18 
6,581.88 
26, 882.34 
533,458.42 
20,942.34 
4’ 684.39 
6,271.82 
28, 122.57 
259,848.15 
20,942.34 
29,914.30 
66, 308.33 
6,271.82 
6,581.88 
203, 222.27 
6,271.82 
6,581.88 
6,271.82 
71,855.53 
53, 166.33 
53,166.33 
53, 166.33 
6,271.82 
66, 308.33 
34,704.45 
40,269.34 
66, 308.33 
53, 166.33 
719,241.42 
6,417.55 
33,154.17 
126, 943.20 
113, 202.84 
14° 360.46 
60,656.62 
66, 308.33 
106,931.03 
28,122.57 
25, 204.89 
5, 725,696.70 
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